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PREFACE. 


s  work  is  simply,  as  the  title-page  states,  an  account  of  the  manners  and  cos* 
'  uncivilized  races  of  men  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

ay  travellers  have  given  accounts,  scattered  rather  at  random  through  their 
of  the  habits  and  modes  of  life  exhibited  by  the  various  people  among  whom 
.ve  travelled.  These  notices,  however,  are  distributed  through  a  vast  number 
cs,  many  of  them  very  scarce,  many  very  expensive,  and  most  of  them  ill- 
hI  ;  and  it  has  therefore  been  my  task  to  gather  together  in  one  work,  and  to 

to  the  reader  in  a  tolerably  systematic  and  intelligible  form,  the  varieties  of 
er  which  develop  themsel^s  among  races  which  have  not  as  yet  lost  their 
iiality  by  modern  civilization.  In  this  task  I  have  been  greatly  assisted  by 
ravel lers,  who  have  taken  a  kindly  interest  in  the  work,  and  have  given  ma 
trainable  help  of  their  practical  experience. 

3  engravings  with  which  the  work  is  profusely  illustrated  have  been  derived 
laoy  sources.  For  the  most  part  the  countenances  of  the  people  have  been 
from  photogi'aphs,  and  in  many  instances  whole  groups  taken  by  the  photog- 
have  been  transferred  to  the  wood-block,  the  artist  only  making  a  few  changes 
ude,  so  as  to  avoid  the  unpleasant  stiflhess  which  characterizes  photographic 
Many  of  the  illustrations  are  taken  ftom  sketches  made  by  travellers,  who 
ndly  allowed  me  to  make  use  of  them ;  and  I  must  here  express  my  thanks  to 

Baines,  the  accomplisiied  artist  and  traveller,  who  made  many  sketches 
ily  for  the  work,  and  placed  at  ray  disposal  the  whole  of  his  diaries  and  port- 

I  must  also  express  my  thanks  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Zwecker,  who  undertook  the 
i  task  of  interpreting  pictorial ly  the  various  scenes  of  savage  life  which  are 
ed  in  the  work,  and  wiio  brought  to  that  task  a  hearty  good-will  and  a  wide 
dge  of  the  subject,  without  which  the  work  would  have  lost  much  of  its  spirit, 
awings  of  the  weapons,  implements,  and  utensils,  are  all  taken  from  actual 
2ns,  most  of  which  are  in  my  own  collection,  made,  through  a  series  of  several 
Tor  the  express  purpose  of  illustrating  this  work. 

it  all  uncivilized  tribes  should  be  mentioned,  is  necessarily  impossible,  and  I 
ien  reluctantly  forced  to  dismiss  with  a  brief  notice,  many  interesting  peo|)le, 
tn  I  would  gladly  have  given  a  greater  amount  of  space.  Especially  has  this 
[C  case  with  Africa,  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  variety  of  the  native 
8  which  prevail  in  that  wonderful  land.  We  have,  for  example,  on  one  side 
er,  a  people  well  clothed,  well  fed,  well  governed,  and  retaining  but  few  of 
savage  customs.  On  the  other  side,  we  find  people  without  clothes,  govem- 
manners,  or  morality,  and  sunk  as  deeply  as  man  can  be  in  all  the  squalid 
s  of  savage  life.  Besides,  the  chief  characteristic  of  uncivilized  Africa  is  the 
:al  change  to  which  it  is  subject.  Some  tribes  are  warlike  and  restless,  always 
5  their  way  seaward  from  the  interior,  carrying  their  own  customs  with  them, 
r  settlements  on  their  way,  and  invariably  adding  to  their  own  habits  and 
itions  those  of  the  tribes  among  whom  they  have  settled.  In  process  of  time 
come  careless  of  the  military  arts  by  which  they  gained  possession  of  the  coun- 
l  are  in  their  turn  ousted  by  others,  who  bring  fresh  habits  and  modes  of  life 
em.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  how  fhll  of  incident  is  life  in  Africa,  the  great 
lold  of  barbarism,  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  devote  to  that  one  continent  a 
rable  portion  of  the  work. 


AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS'  PREFACE. 


This  work,  which  has  been  nearly  three  years  going  through  the  press  in  London, 
IS  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  that  have  been  made  to  the  literature  of 
this  generation.     Rev.  Dr.  Wood,  who  ranks  among  the  most  popular  and  foremost 
writers  of  Great  Britain,  conceiving  the  idea  of  the  work  many  years  since,  and 
commencing  the  collection  of  such  articles,  utensils,  weapons,  portraits,  eto.,  as 
would  illustrate  the  life  and  customs  of  the  uncivilized  races,  was,  undoubtedly,  the 
best  qualified  of  all  living  writers  for  such  an  undertaking.     The  work  is  so  costly 
by  reason  of  its  hundreds  of  superior  engravings,  that  few  onlj*  will,  or  can  avail 
themselves  of  the  imported  edition.     Yet  it  is '  so  replete  with  healthful  information, 
so  fascinating  by  its  variety  of  incident,  portraiture  and  manners,  so  worthy  of  a 
place  in  every  household  library,  that  we  have  reprinted  it  in  order  that  it  may  be 
accessible  to  the  multitude  of  readers  in  this  country. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  paragraphs,  not  deemed  essential  by  the  American 
editor,  and  not  making,  in  the  aggregate,  over  four  pages,  the  text  of  the  two  royal 
octavo  volumes  of  nearly  sixteen  hundred  pages,  is  given  unabridged.  The  errors, 
incident  to  a  fii'st  edition,  have  been  corrected.  By  adopting  a  slightly  smaller,  yet 
very  liandsome  and  legible  type,  the  two  volumes  ate  included  in  one.  The  beauty 
and  value  of  the  work  are  also  greatly  enhanced  by  grouping  the  engi*avings  ai^ 
uniting  them,  by  cross  references,  with  the  letter-press  they  illustrate. 

In  one  other  and  very  essential  respect  is  this  superior  to  the  English  edition. 
Dr.  Wood  has  given  too  brief  and  imperfect  an  account  of  the  character,  customa 
and  life  of  the  North  American  Indians,  and  the  savage  tribes  of  the  Arctic  regions. 
As  the  work  was  issued  in  monthly  parts  of  a  stipulated  number,  he  may  have  found 
liis  space  limited,  and  accordingly  omitted  a  chapter  respecting  the  Indians,  that  he 
had  promised  upon  a  preceding  page.     This  deficiency  has  been  supplied  by  the 
American  editor,  making  the  account  of  the  Red  Men  more  comprehensive,  and 
adding  some  fine  engravings  to  illustrate  their  appearance  and  social  life.     Having 
treated  of  the  Ahts  of  Vancouver's  Island,  the  author  crosses  Behring  Strait  and 
altogether  omits  the  interesting  races  of  Siberia,  passing  at  once  from  America  to 
Southern  Asia.     To  supply  this  chasm  and  make  the  work  a  complete  **  Tour  round 
the  Wory,"  a  thorough  survey  of  the  races  "in  all  countries"  which  represent  savage 
life,  we  have   added  an  account  of  the  Malemutes,  Ingeletes  and  Co-Yukons  of 
Alaska.      An  interesting   chapter  respecting   the  Tungusi,   Jakuts,   Ostiaks,   and 
Samoiedes  of  Siberia,  compiled  from  Dr.  Hartwig's  "  Polar  World,"  is  also  given. 
The  usefulness  and  value  of  such  a  work  as  this  are  greatly  enhanced  bj'  a  minute 
and  comprehensive  index.     In  this  respect,  the  English  edition  is  very  deficient, — 
its  index  occupying  only  a  page.     We  have  appended  to  the  work  one  more  than 
ten   times    as   large,    furnishing   to   the   reader  and   student   an   invaluable   help. 
Thus  enlarged  by  letter-press  and  illustrations,  this  work  is  a  complete  and  invalu- 
able resume  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  life  of  the  Uncivilized  Races  of  tub 
World. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  FRONTISPIECE. 


The  Frontispioco  gives  a  pictonal  reprosentation  of  African  mankind.  Superstition  reigning 
fiuprenic,  the  most  prominent  fi'jrure  is  the  fetish  priest,  with  his  idols  at  his  feet,  and  holding  up  for 
adoration  X\\o.  sacred  serp(>nt.  War  is  illustrated  by  the  Kaffir  chief  in  the  foreground,  the  Bosjesman 
with  his  bow  and  ])oisoiied  arrows,  and  the  Abyssinian  chief  behind  him.  The  gluttony  of  the  Negro 
rac^  is  exemplified  by  the  sensual  faces  of  the  squatting  men  ^v^th  their  jars  of  porridge  aind  fruit.  The 
grace  and  l>e;iuty  of  the  young  female  is  shown  by  the  Nubian  girl  and  Shooa  woman  l)ehind  the  Kaffir; 
while  the  hideonsness  of  the  old  women  is  exemplified  by  the  Negro  woman  above  witli  lier  fetish. 
Slavery  is  illustrated  by  the  slave  caravan  in  the  middle  dlstancCj  and  the  pyramids  speak  of  the  inter- 
est attached  to  Africa  by  hundreds  of  ceuturiea.  . 
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CHAPTER  I. 


I  KAFFIR,  OB   ZINOIAir   TRIBES,  AND    THEIB   PHYSICAL   PECULIABITIES— OBIODT    OF    TIIB   NASOB^ 
TBBOREEa  AS  TO  THEIB  PBESBXCB  IN  SOUTHERN  AFRICA — THE  CHIEF  TRIBES  AND  THEIR  LOCAL- 

rriBS THIS    ZULUS    AND    THEIR    APPEARANCE — THEIR    COMPLEXION   AND    IDEAS    OF    UEAITTT  — 

POINTS  OF  SIMILrriTDB  AND  CONTRAST  BETWEEN  THE  KAFFIR  AND  THB  NEGRO  — MENTAL  CHAB- 
ACTKRIsnCS  OF  THB  KAFFIR  — HIS  WANT  OF  CARB  FOR  TUB  FUTURE,  AND  REASONS  FOR  IT— 
OOXTBOVEBSLVL  POWERS  OF  THB  KAFFIR — THB  8OCRATI0  MODB  OF  ARGUMENT  —  THB  HORNS  OF 
A  DH^MMA— LOVB  OF  A  KAFFIR  FOR  ARGUMENT— HIS  MENTAL  TRAINING  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES 
— PABTHIAir  MODB  OF  ARGUING— PLACABLE  NATURE  OF  THB  KAFFIR— HIS  SEN8B  OF  SELF- 
BBSPECT  —  FONDNESS  FOR  A  PRACTICAL  JOKE — THB  WOMAN  AND  THB  MELON — nOSPITALITY  OF 
TOB  KAFFIRS- THEIB  D0MB8TICATED  NATURE  AND  FONDNESS  FOR  CHILDREN— THEIR  HATRED 
or  BOLJTUDB. 


Ifeb  the  whole  of  the  Southern  portion 
r  the  great  Continent  of  Africa  is  spread  a 
smarkable  and  interesting  race  of  mankind. 
hoash  divided  into  numerous  tribes,  and 
iflienn^  in  appearance,  manners,  and  cus- 
iii»,  they  are  evidently  cast  in  the  same 
KMild.  and  belong  to  the  same  group  of  the 
mnan  race.  They  are  dark,  but  not  so 
bck  z^s  the  true  negro  of  the  West  Their 
■ir  is  crisp,  short,  and  curled,  but  not  so 
roolly  as  that  of  the  negro;  their  lips, 
hough  large  when  compared  with  those  of 
Europeans,  are  small  when  compared  to 
hoae  of  the  negro.  The  form  is  finely 
modelled*  the  stature  tall,  the  limbs  straight, 
Ik  forehead  high,  the  expression  intelli- 
gent: and,  altogether,  this  group  of  mankind 
Ifturdfl  as  fine  examples  of  the  human  form 
ki  can  be  found  anywhere  on  the  earth. 

To  give  a  name  to  this  large  group  is  not 
3|*ry  easy.  Popularly,  the  tribes  which 
ieompose  it  are  known  as  Kaffirs;  but  that 
llerm  has  now  been  restricted  to  the  tribes 
I  the  south-east  of  the  continent,  between 
t  sea  and  the  range  of  the  Draiikcnsberg 
oantains.  Moreover,  the  name  Kaffir  is  a 
ly  inappropriate  one,  being  simply  the 
'  [  which  the  Moslem  races  apply  to  all 
>  do  not*t>elievc  with  themselves,  and  by 
ch  they  designate  black  and  white  men 
ke.  Some  ethnologists  have  designated 
im  by  the  general  name  of  Chuanas,  the 
umtd  being  the  root  of  the  well-known 
IBBchnana,  Sechnana,  and  similar  names; 
liridle  others  have  preferred  the  word  Jiantu, 
1^  others  Zingian,  which  last  word  is  per- 
IHb  the  best 


Whatever  may  he  the  title,  it  is  evident 
that  they  are  not  aborigines,  but  that  they 
have  descended  upon  Southern  Africa  from 
some  other  locality — probably  from  more 
northern  parts  of  the  same  continent.  Some 
writers  claim  for  the  Kaffir  or  Zingian  tribes 
an  Asiatic  origin,  and  have  a  theory  that  in 
the  course  of  their  migration  they  mixed 
with  the  negroes,  and  so  became  possessed 
of  the  frizzled  hair,  the  thick  lips,  the  dark 
skin,  and  other  peculiarities  ol  the  negro 
race. 

Who  might  have  been  the  true  al)origines 
of  Southern  Africa  cannot  be  definitely 
stated,  inasmuch  as  even  within  very  recent 
times  great  changes  have  taken  place.  At 
the  present  time  South  Africa  is  practically 
European,  the  white  man,  wheth(»r  Dutch  or 
English,  having  dispossessed  the  owners  of 
the  soil,  and  cither  settled  upon  the  land  or 
reduced  the  dark-skinned  inhabiUmts  to  the 
rank  of  mere  dependants.  Those  whom 
they  displaced  were  themselves  interlopers, 
having  overcome  and  ejected  the  Hottentot 
tribes,  who  in  their  turn  seem  but  to  have 
sulTored  the  same  fate  which  in  the  time  of 
their  greatness  they  had  brought  upon 
others. 

At  the  present  day  the  great  Zingian  group 
affords  the  best  type  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Southern  Africa,  and  we  will  therefore  begin 
with  the  Kaffir  tribes. 

If  the  reader  will  refer  to  a  map  of  Africa, 
he  will  see  that  upon  the  south-east  coast  a 
long  range  of  mountains  runs  nearly  r 
lei  with  the  sea-Hne,  and  extends  mi 
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27<»  to  33*^.  It  is  the  line  of  the  Draakens- 
berg  Mountains,  and  along  the  strip  of  land 
which  intervenes  between  these  mountains 
and  the  sea  are  found  the  genuine  Kafiir 
tribes.  There  are  other  tribes  belonging  to 
the  same  group  of  mankind  which  are  found 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Draakensberg, 
and  are  spread  over  the  entire  country^rom 
DelagoaBay  on  the  east  to  the  Orange  Kiver 
on  the  west  These  tribes  are  familiar  to  read- 
ers of  African  travel  under  the  names  of 
Bechuanas,  Bay  eye,  Namaqua,  Ovampo,  &c. 
But,  by  common  consent,  the  name  of  Kaf- 
fir is  now  restricted  to  those  tribes  which 
inhabit  the  strip  of  country  above  men- 
tioned. 

Formerly,  a  considerable  number  of  tribes 
inhabited  this  district,  and  were  suflSciently 
distinct  to  bo  almost  reckoned  as  different 
nations.  Now,  however,  these  tribes  are 
practically  reduced  to  five;  namely,  the  Ama- 
tonga  on  the  north,  followed  souUiward  by 
the  Amaswazi,  the  Amazulu,  the  Ama- 
ponda,  and  the  Amakosa.  Here  it  must  be 
remarked  that  the  prefix  of  "Ama,"  at- 
tached to  all  tlie  words,  is  one  of  the  forms 
by  which  the  plural  of  certain  names  is  des- 
ignated. Thus,  we  might  speak  of  a  single 
Tonga,  Swazi,  Zulu,  or  Ponda  Kaffir;  but 
if  we  wish  to  speak  of  more  than  one,  we 
form  the  plural  by  prefixing  "  Ama"  to  the 
word. 

The  other  tribes,  although  they  for  the 
most  part  still  exist  and  retain  the  ancient 
names,  arc  practically  merged  into  those 
whose  names  have  been  mentioned. 

Of  all  the  true  Kaffir  tribes,  the  Zulu  is 
the  chief  type,  and  that  tribe  will  be  first 
described.  Although  spread  over  a  consid- 
erable range  of  country,  the  Zulu  tribe  has 
its  headquarters  rather  to  the  north  of  Natal, 
and  there  may  be  found  the  best  specimens 
of  this  splendid  race  of  men.  Belonging,  as 
do  the  Zulu  tribes,  to  the  dark-skinned  por- 
tion of  mankind,  their  skin  does  not  possess 
that  dead,  jetly  black  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  Western  negro.  It  is  a  more  trans- 
parent skin,  the  layer  of  coloring  matter 
does  not  seem  to  be  so  thick,  and  the  ruddy 
hue  of  the  blood  is  perceptible  through  the 
black.  It  is  held  by  the  Kaffirs  to  be  the 
perfection  of  human  coloring;  and  a  Zulu,  if 
asked  what  he  considers  to  be  the  finest 
complexion,  will  say  that  it  is,  Uke  his  otcn, 
black,  with  a  little  rod. 

Some  dark-skinned  nations  approve  of  a 
fair  complexion,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
world  the  chiefs  are  so  much  fairer  than 
the  commonalty,  ttiat  they  seem  almost  to 
belong  to  different  races.  The  Kaffir,  how- 
ever, holds  precisely  the  opposite  opinion. 
According  to  his  views  of  human^beauty,  the 
blacker  a  man  is  the  handsomer  he  is  con- 
sidered, provided  that  some  tinge  of  red  be 
perceptible.  They  carry  this  notion  so  far, 
that  in  sounding  the  praises  of  their  king, 
an  act  at  which  they  are  very  expert^  they 


mention,  as  one  of  his  excellences,  that  I 
chooses  to  be  black,  though,  being  so  powei 
ful  a  monarch,  he  might  have  been  white : 
he  had  liked.  Europeans  who  have  reside 
for  any  length  of  time  among  the  Kaffi 
tribes  seem  to  imbibe  similar  ideas  abou 
the  superior  beauty  of  the  black  and  m 
complexion.  They  become  used  to  it,  am 
perceive-  little  varieties  in  individuals 
though  to  an  inexperienced  eye  the  coloi 
would  appear  exactly  similar  in  every  pc^ 
son.  Wnen  they  return  to  civilized  society 
they  feel  a  great  contempt  for  the  pale,  life- 
less-looking complexion  of  Europeans,  and 
some  time  elapses  before  they  learn  to  view 
a  fair  skin  and  light  hair  with  any  degree  of 
admiration.  Examples  of  albinos  are  ocoh 
sionally  seen  among  the  Kaffirs,  but  fiiey 
are  not  pleasant-looking  individu^s,  and 
are  not  aamired  by  their  blacker  and  more 
fortunate  fellow-countrymen.  A  dark  olive 
is,  however,  tolerably  common,  but  the 
real  hue  of  the  skin  is  that  of  rather  blackish 
chocolate.  As  is  the  case  with  the  negro 
race,  the  newly  born  infant  of  a  Kaffir  is 
nearly  as  pale  as  that  of  a  European,  the 
dark  hue  becoming  developed  by  degrees. 

Though  dark  of  hue,  the  Kaffirs  are  as 
fastidious  about  their  dusky  complexion  aa 
any  European  belle  could  be  of  her  own 
fairer  skin;  and  the  pride  with  which  a 
Kaffir,  even  though  he  be  a  man  and  a  tried 
warrior,  regards  the  shining,  transparent 
black  of  his  skin,  has  in  it  something  ludi- 
crous to  an  inhabitant  of  Europe. 

The  hair  of  the  Kaffir,  whether  it  belong 
to  male  or  female,  never  becomes  long,  but 
envelopes  the  head  in  a  close  covering  of 
crisp,  woolly  curls,  very  similar  to  the  nair 
of  the  true  negro.  The  lips  are  always 
large,  the  moutn  wide,  and  the  nose  has 
very  wide  nostrils.  These  peculiarities  the 
Kafiir  has  in  common  with  the  negro,  and 
it  now  and  then  happens  that  an  indiridual 
has  these  three  features  so  strongly  marked 
that  he  might  be  mistaken  for  a  negro  at 
first  sight  A  more  careful  view,  however, 
would  at  once  detect  the  lofty  ana  intellect- 
ual forehead,  the  prominence  of  tlie  nose, 
and  the  high  cheek-bones,  together  with  fl 
nameless  but  decided  cast  of  countenance, 
which  marks,  them  out  from  all  other  group* 
of  the  dark-skinned  natives  of  Africa.  Tn< 
high  cheek-bones  form  a  very  promiueni 
feature  in  the  countenances  of  the  llotten' 
tots  and  Bosjesmans,  but  the  Kaffir  canna^ 
for  a  moment  be  mistaken  for  either  one  oi 
the  other,  any  more  than  a  lion  could  bi 
mistaken  for  a  puma.  # 

The  expression  of  the  Kafiir  face,  espeo 
ially  when  young,  is  rather  pleasing;  and 
as  a  general  rule,  is  notable  when  in  repo8< 
for  a  slight  plaintiveness,  this  expressioi 
being  marked  most  strongly  in  the  young 
of  both  sexes.  The  dark  eyes  are  lively  an« 
full  of  intellect,  and  a  kind  of  cheerAiI  goo 
humor  pervades  the  features.    As  a  peoph 
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tiiej  are  devoid  of  care.     The  three  CTeat 
caiues  of  care  ia  more  civilized  lauds  have 
but  litUe  influence  on  a  Kaiiir.    The  clothes 
which  he  absolutely  needs  are  of  the  must 
trifling  description,  and  in  our  sense  of  the 
word  cannot  be  recognized  as  clothing  at 
idL    The  slight  hut  which  enacts  the  part  of 
a  house  is  constructed  of  materials  that  can 
be  bought  for  about  a  shilling,  and  to  the 
native  cost  nothing  but  the  labor  of  cutting 
imd  carrying.    His  food,  which  constitutes 
his  only  *resu  anxiety,  is  obtained  far  more 
easily  than  among   civilized   nations,    for 
game-preserving  is  unknown  in  Southern 
Africa,  and  any  bird  or  beast  becomes  the 
property  of  any  one  who  chooses  to  take  the 
trouble  of  capturing  it   One  of  the  missiou- 
uy  clergy  was  much  struck  by  tliis  utter 
want  of  care,  when  he  was  explaining  the 
Scriptures  to  some  dusky  hearers.    The  ad- 
vice "  to  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow  " 
had   not  the  least  efiect  on  tliem.     They 
never  had  taken  any  thought  for  the  mor- 
row,  and   never  would  do  so,  and  rather 
wondered  tliat  any  one  could  have  been 
ibolish  enough  to  give  them  such  needless 
wdvice. 

There  is  another  cause  for  this  heedless 
enjovment  of  the  present  moment*  namely, 
an  instinctive  fatalism,  arising  from  the 
peculiar  nature  of  their  government  The 
poirer  of  life  and  death  with  which  the 
Kaffir  rulers  are  invested  is  exercised  in  so 
arbicrary  and  reckless  a  manner,  that  no 
Kaffir  feels  the  least  security  for  his  life. 
He  knows  perfectly  well  that  the  king  may 
require  his  life  at  any  moment,  and  he 
therefore  never  troubles  himself  about  a  fu- 
ture which  may  have  no  existence  for  him. 
Of  course  tliese  traits  of  character  belong 
only  to  the  KafHr  in  their  normal  condition; 
for,' when  these  splundid  savages  have  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  Euro- 
peans, the  newly-felt  security  of  life  produc(;s 
ita  natural  results,  and  they  will  display 
forethought  which  would  do  no  discredit  to 
a  white  man.  A  lad,  for  extunple,  will  give 
£|ithful  service  for  a  year,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  cow  at  the  end  of  that  time.  Ilad  he  been 
,  engaged  while  under  the  rule  of  his  own 
king,  he  would  have  insisted  on  prepayment, 
and  would  have  honorablv  fultilled  his  task 
provided  that  the  king  did  not  have  him 
executed.  Their  fatalism  is,  in  fact,  owing  to 
the  peculiarly  logical  turn  of  a  KtitHr's  mind, 
and  his  determination  to  follow  an  argu- 
ment to  its  conclusion.  He  accepts  the  ac- 
knowlerlged  fact  that  his  life  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  kin^*s  caprice,  and  draws  therefrom 
the  inevitable  conclusion  that  he  can  calcu- 
late on  no  tiling  bevond  tlie  present  moment. 
The  lofty  and  thoujjhtiia  forehead  of  the 
Eaffir  does  not  belie  his  character,  for,  of  all 
lavage  races,  the  Kaffir  is  perhaps  the  most 
intellectual.  In  acts  he  is  honorable  and 
traightforward,  and,  with  one  whom  he 
aa  txust,  Mb  words  will  agree  with  his 


actions.  But  he  delights  in  controversy, 
and  has  a  special  faculty  for  the  Socratic 
mode  of  argument;  namely,  by  asking  a 
\  series  of  apparently  unimportiint  questions. 
j  graduallv  hemming  in  his  adversary,  ana 
forcing  him  to  pronounce  his  own  sentence 
of  condemnation.  If  he  suspects  anoihur 
of  having  committed  a  crime,  and  examines 
the  supposed  culprit  before  a  council,  he 
will  not  accuse  him  directly  of  tlie  crime, 
but  will  cross-examine  him  with  a  skill 
worthy  of  any  European  lawyer,  each  (jues- 
tion  being  only  capable  of  being  answered 
in  one  manner,  and  so  eliciting  successive 
(ulmissions,  each  of  wliich  forms  a  step  in 
the  argument 

An  amusing  example  of  this  style  of  ar- 
gument is  given  by  1:  lemin;^.  Some  Kaffirs 
had  been  detected  in  eatings  an  ox,  and 
the  owner  brought  them  before  a  council, 
demanding  payment  for  tlie  ox.  Their  de- 
fence was  that  they  had  not  killed  the  ani- 
mal, but  had  found  it  dying  from  a  wound 
inflicted  by  another  ox,  and  so  had  consid- 
ered it  as  fair  spoil.  When  their  defence 
had  been  completed,  an  old  Kaffir  began  to 
examine  the  previous  speaker,  aiid,  as 
usual,  commenced  by  a  question  apparently 
wide  of  the  subject 

Q.  "Does  an  ox  tail  grow  up,  down,  or 
sideways  ?  " 

A.  "Downward." 

Q.  "  Do  its  horns  grow  up,  down,  or  side- 
ways?" 

A.  "Up." 

Q.  "  If  an  ox  gores  another,  does  he  not 
lower  his  liead  and  gore  upward  ?  " 

A.  "Yes." 

(i.  "  Could  he  gore  downward  ?  " 

A.  "  Xo." 

The  wily  interrogator  then  forced  the 
unwilling  witness  to  examine  the  wound 
which  he  asserted  to  have  been  nijule  by  the 
liorii  of  another  ox,  and  to  admit  that  the 
slain  beast  had  been  stabbed  and  not  gored. 

Mr.  Grout,  the  missionary,  mentions  an 
instance  of  the  subtle  turn  of  mind  which 
distinguishes  an  intelligent  Kaffir.  One  of 
the  converts  came  to  ask  what  he  was  to  do 
if  he  went  on  a  journey  with  his  people. 
It  must  first  be  understood  that  a  Kaffir 
takes  no  provisions  when  travelling,  know- 
ing that  lie  will  receive  hospitality  on  the 
way. 

"*  What  shall  I  do,  when  I  am  out  on  a 
journey  among  the  people,  and  thev  offer 
such  food  as  they  have,  perhaps  the  nesh  of 
an  animal  which  has  been  slaughtered  in 
honor  of  the  ghosts  of  the  departed?  If  I 
eat  it,  they  will  say,  'See  there  I  ho  is  a 
believer  in  our  relijrion  —  he  partakes  with 
us  of  Uie  meat  offered  to  our  gods.'  And 
if  I  do  not  eat,  they  will  say,  *See  there! 
he  is  a  believer  in  the  existence  and  power 
of  our  g(xls,  else  why  does  he  hesitate  to 
eat  of  the  meat  which  we  have  slaughtered 
to  them?'" 
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Argument  ia  a  Kaffir's  native  element, 
and  ho  likes  nothing  better  than  a  compli- 
cated debate  where  there  is  plenty  of  hair- 
splitting on  both  sides.  The  above  instan- 
ces show  that  a  Kaffir  can  appreciate  a 
dilemma  as  well  as  the  most  accomplished 
logicians,  and  he  is  master  of  that  great  key 
of  controversy, —  namely,  throwing  the  bur- 
den of  proof  on  the  opponent.  In  all  his 
controversy  he  is  scrupulously  polite,  never 
interrupting  an  opponent,  and  patiently 
awaiting  his  own  turn  to  speak.  And 
when  the  case  has  been  fully  argued,  and 
a  conclusion  arrived  at,  he  always  bows  to 
the  decision  of  the  presiding  chief,  and 
acquiesces  in  the  judgment,  even  when  a 
penalty  is  inflicted  upon  himself. 

Trained  in  such  a  school,  the  old  and  in- 
fluential chief^  who  has  owed  his  position 
as  much  to  his  intellect  as  to  his  military 
repute,  becomes  a  most  formidable  antago- 
nist in  argument,  especially  when  the  ques- 
tion regards  the  possession  of  land  and  the 
boundaries  to  be  observed.  He  fully  recog- 
nizes the  celebrated  axiom  that  language 
was  given  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the 
thoughts,  and  has  recourse  to  every  evasive 
subterfuge  and  sophism  that  his  subtle  brain 
can  invent.  He  will  mix  truth  and  false- 
hood with  such  ingenuity  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  separate  them.  He  will  quietly 
*'beg  the  question,"  and  then  proceed  as 
composedly  as  if  his  argument  were  a  per- 
fectly fair  one.  He  will  attack  or  defend,  as 
best  suits  his  own  case,  and  often,  when  he 
seems  to  be  yielding  point  after  point,  he 
makes  a  sudden  onslaught,  becomes  in  his 
turn  the  assailant,  and  marches  to  victory 
over  the  ruins  of  his  opponent's  arguments. 

On  page  13  tlie  reader  will  find  a  portrait 
of  one  of  the  councillors  attached  to  Goza, 
the  well-known  Kaffir  chief,  of  whom  we 
shall  learn  more  presently.  And  see  what 
a  face  the  man  has  —  how  his  broad  fore- 
head is  w^rinkled  with  thought,  and  how 
craftilv  his  black  eyes  gleam  from  under 
their  deep  ])rows.  Half-naked  savage  though 
he  be,  the  man  who  will  enter  into  contro- 
versy with  him  will  find  no  mean  antago- 
nist, and,  whether  the  object  be  religion 
or  politics,  he  must  beware  lest  he  find 
himself  suddenly  defeated  exactly  when  he 
felt  most  sure  of  victory.  The  Maori  of 
New  Zealand  is  no  mean  adept  at  argu- 
ment, and  in  many  points  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Kaffir  character.  But, 
in  a  contest  of  wits  between  a  Maori  chief 
and  a  Zulu  councillor,  the  latter  would  be 
nearly  certain  to  come  off  the  victor. 

As  a  rule,  the  Kaffir  is  not  of  a  revenge- 
ful character,  nor  is  he  troubled  with  that 
exceeding  techiness  which  characterizes 
some  races  of  mankind.  Not  that  he  is 
without  a  sense  of  dignity.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  Kaffir  can  be  among  the  most  dig- 
nified of  mankind  when  he  wishes,  and 
when  there  is  some  object  in  being  so.    But 


he  is  so  sure  of  himself  that,  like  a  true 
gentleman,  he  never  troubles  himself  about 
asserting  his  dignity.  He  is  so  sure  that  no 
real  breach  of  respect  can  be  wilfully  com- 
mitted, that  a  Kaffir  will  seldom  hesitate  to 
play  a  practical  joke  upon  another  —  a  pro- 
ceeding which -would  be  the  cause  of  instaat 
bloodshed  among  the  Malays.  And,  pro- 
vided that  the  poke  be  a  clever  one,  no  one 
seems  to  enioy  it  more  than  the  victim. 

One  resident  in  Kaffirland  mentions  sev- 
eral instances  of  the  tendency  of  the  Kaffirs 
toward  practical  joking.  A  lad  in  his  ser- 
vice gravely  told  his  fellow-countrymen 
that  all  those  who  came  to  call  on  theEng- 
^lishmen  were  bound  by  etiquette  to  kneel 
down  and  kiss  the  ground  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  the  house.  The  natives,  bom 
and  bred  in  a  system  of  etiquette  equal  to 
that  of  anv  court  in  Europe,  unhesitatingly 
obeyed,  while  the  lad  stood  bv,  superintend- 
ing the  operation,  and  greatly  enjoying  the 
joke.  After  a  while,  the  trick  was  discov- 
ered, and  no  one  appreciated  the  boy's  wit 
more  than  those  who  had  fallen  into  the 
snare. 

Another  anecdote,  related  by  the  same 
author,  seems  as  if  it  had  been  transplanted 
from  a  First  of  April  scene  in  England.  A 
woman  was  bringing  home  a  pumpkin,  and, 
according  to  the  usual  mode  of  carrying 
burdens  in  Africa,  was  balancing  it  on  her 
head.  A  mischievous  boy  ran  hastily  to 
her,  and,  with  a  face  of  horror,  exclaimed, 
"There's  something  on  your  head  I"  The 
woman,  startled  at  the  sudden  announce- 
ment, thought  that  at  least  a  snake  had  got 
on  her  head,  and  ran  away  screaming. 
Down  fell  the  pumpkin,  and  the  boy  picked  it 
up,  and  ate  it  before  the  woman  recovered 
from  her  fright. 

The  Kaffir  is  essentially  hospitable.  On 
a  journey,  any  one  may  go  to  the  kraal  of  a 
stranger,  and  will  certainlv  be  fed  and 
lodged,  both  according  to  his  rank  and 
position.  "White  men  are  received  in  the 
same  hospitable  manner,  and,  in  virtue  of 
their  white  skin  and  their  presumed  knowl- 
edge, they  are  always  ranked  as  chiefs,  and 
treated  accordingly. 

The  Kaffirs  are  singularly  domestic  peo- 
ple, and,  semi-nomad  as  they  are,  clingy  with 
great  aflection  to  their  simple  huts.  Chiefs 
and  warriors  of  known  repute  may  be  seen 
in  their  kraals,  nursing  and  fondling  their 
children  with  no  less  affection  than  is  exhib- 
ited by  the  mothers.  Altogether,  the  Kaffir 
is  a  social  being.  He  cannot  endure  living 
alone,  eating  alone,  smoking  alone,  snuffing 
alone,  or  even  cooking  alone,  but  always 
contrives  to  form  part  of  some  assemblage 
devoted  to  the  special  purpose.  Day  br 
day,  the  men  assemble  and  converse  with 
each  other,  often  treating  of  political  affiurs.  '. 
and  training  themselves  in  that  school  or 
forensic  argument  which  has  already  been 
mentioned 
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kViKO  glanced  rapidly  over  the  principal 
Hi  of  Kaffir  character,  we  will  proceed  to 
ee  his  life  with  somewhat  more  detail. 
fHien  an  infant  is  born,  it  is,  as  has  been 
eadj  mentioned,  of  a  light  hue,  and  does 
»  gain  the  red-black  of  its  parents  until 
sr  some  little  time  has  elapsed.  The  same 
snomenon  takes  place  with  the  negro  of 
stern  Africa.  Almost  as  soon  as  the 
fir  is  born  the  "  medicine-man  "  is  called, 
I  discharges  his  functions  in  a  manner 
y  different  from  "medical  men"  in  our 
1  country.  He  (Joes  not  trouble  himself 
the  least  about  the  mother,  but  devotes 
whole  care  to  the  child,  on  whom  he  per- 
ns an  operation  something  like  that  of 
dnation,  though  not  for  the  same  object 

makes  small  incisions  on  various  parts 
the  body,  rubs  medicine  into  them,  and 
«  his  way.    Next  day  he  returns,  takes 

unhappy  infant,  deepens  the  cuts,  and 
8  more  medicine  into  them.  The  much- 
Smng  child  is  then  washed,  and  is  dried 
being  moved  about  in  the  smoke  of  a 
Dd  fire.  Surviving  this  treatment  by 
tie  singular  tenacitv  of  life,  the  little  crea- 
e  is  then  plentifully  bedaubed  with  red 
nt,  and  the  proud  mother  takes  her  share 
the  adornment  This  paint  is  renewed  as 
t  as  it  wears  off,  and  is  not  discontinued 
KQ  after  a  lapse  of  several  months. 
'Once,"  writes  Mr.  Shooter, "  when  I  saw 
I  paint  put  on,  the  mother  had  carefully 
ihed  a  chubby  boy,  and  made  him  clean 
1  bright  She  then  took  up  the  fra^ent 
tn  earthenware  pot,  which  contained  a 
I  fluid,  and,  dipping  her  fingers  into  it,  pro- 
dded to  daub  her  son  until  he  became  the 
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object  it  was  ever 
txxj  4VXUWUC  lA/  behold  What  remained, 
being  too  precious  to  waste,  was  transferrea 
to  her  own  face."  Not  until  all  these  ab- 
surd preliminaries  are  completed,  is  the 
child  allowed  to  take  its  natural  food;  and  it 
sometimes  happens  that  when  the  "medi- 
cine-man" has  delayed  his  coming,  the 
consequences  to  th^  poor  little  creature  have 
been  extremely  disastrous.  After  the  lapse 
of  a  few  days,  the  mother  goes  about  her 
work  as  usual,  carrying  the  child  strapped 
on  her  back^  and,  in  spite  of  the  load,  she 
makes  little,  if  any,  diflference  in  the  amount 
of  her  daily  tasks.  And,  considering  that 
all  the  severe  work  falls  upon  the  women,  it 
is  wonderful  that  they  should  contrive  to  do 
any  work  at  all  under  the  circumstances. 
The  two  principal  tasks  of  the  women  are. 
breaking  up  the  ground  with  a  heavy  ana 
clumsy  tool,  something  between  a  pickaxe 
and  a  mattock,  and  grinding  the  daily  sup- 
ply of  corn  between  two  stones,  and  either 
of  these  tasks  would  prove  quite  enough  for 
any  ordinary  laborer,  though  the  poor 
woman  has  to  perform  both,  and  plenty  of 
minor  tasks  besides.  That  they  should  have 
to  do  all  this  work,  while  laboring  under  the 
incumbrance  of  a  heavy  and  growing  child 
hung  on  the  back,  does  really  seem  very 
hard  upon  the  women.  But  they,  having 
never  known  any  other  state  of  things,  ac- 
cept their  laborious  married  life  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

When  the  mother  carries  her  infant  to 
the  field,  she  mostly  slings  it  to  her  back  by 
means  of  a  wide  strip  of  some  soft  skin, 
which  she  passes  round  her  waist  so  as  to 
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leave  a  sort  of  pocket  beluTid  in  which  the 
child  may  he.  1q  this  primitive  cradle  the 
little  creature  reposes  in  perfect  content, 
and  not  even  the  abrupt  movementa  to 
which  it  is  necessarily  subjected  will  dis* 
turb  its  slumbers. 

The  wife  of  a  chief  or  weaJtby  man  will 
not,  however,  rest  eatisded  with  the  mere 
strip  of  skin  by  way  of  a  cradle,  but  has 
one  of  an  elaborate  and  ornamental  charac- 
ter* The  illustration  represents  a  remark- 
ably fine  example  of  the  South  African 
cradle,  and  ia  drawn  from  a  specimea  in 
my  coUectioiL 


CKADLE, 

It  la  nearly  two  feet  in  lenjafth  by  one  m 
width,  and  is  Diade  of  antelope  ekm,  with 
the  hair  still  remaining.  The  first  care  of 
the  maker  hm  been  to  construct  a  bag,  nar- 


row toward  the  bottom,  graduallv  wideL 
tng  until  within  a  few  inches  of  the  opea 
ing,  when  it  again  contracts.  This  fcn 
very  efi'ectually  prevents  an  active  or  : 
less  child  from  falling  out  of  its  cnuUe. 
hairy  side  of  the  skin  is  turned  inward,! 
that  the  little  one  has  a  soft  and  pk 
craiOe  in  which  to  repose.  In  order  to  ' 
give  it  this  shape,  two  '*^ gores"  have  been 
let  into  tlic  back  of  the  cradle,  and  mi 
sewed  with  that  marvellous  neatness  wMd 
ehamcterizes  the  workman sliip  of  the  ] 
tribes.  Four  long  strips  of  the  same  i 
are  attached  to  the  opening  of  the 
die,  and  liy  means  of  them  the  mother  ( 
bind  her  little  one  securely  on  her  bncfc. 

As  far  as  usefulness  goes,  the  cradle  i*  noH 
complete,  but  the  woman  is  not  satisfied  i 
less  ornament  he  added.     Though  her  i 
—  the  wife  of  a  chief — does  not  exonen 
her  from  labor,  she  can  still  have  the 
faction  of  showing  ber  position  by  here 
and  exciting  en\T  among  her  less  fo; 
companions  in  the  field.    The  entire 
of  the  eriulle  is  covered  with  heads 
in  regular  rows.    In  this  specimen,  two  i 
ors  only  are  used;  namelv,  black  and  ^  *' 
The  black  beads  are  polished  glass, 
the  others  are  of  the  color  wliich  are  I 
as  *^dmlk-white,"  and  which    is  ini 
favor  with  tlie  Kaffirs,  on  account 
contrast  wbich  it  aiibnls  t^:*  their  dusky  i 
Tlie  tw^o  central  rows  are  black.    The  < 
weighs  rather  more  than  two  pounds,  I 
of  which  is  certainly  due  to  the  pn>fuaioil^ 
beads  with   which  "it  is  covered. 

Except  under  peculiar  circumstances^  1 
Kathr  mother  is  a  kind,  and  even  indtdgei 
parent  to  her  children.  There  are,  howe^i 
exceptional  instances^  hut,  in  t!ies€ 
superstition  is  generally  the  moving  { 
As  with  many  nations  in  diilerenl  parte  i 
the  eartli,  although  abundance  of  child 
is  desired,  twins  are  not  in  favor;  and^  " 
tbcy  make  their  appeamnce  one  of  1 
sacriticeih  io  cnnsequcnce  of  a  supers^ 
notion  that,  if  both  twins  are  allowed  (ol 
soraetliiug  unlucky  would  happen  to 
parents. 

As  the  children  grow,  a  certain  difl 
in  their  treatment  is  perceptible.     In  _ 
savage  nations,  the  female  cliihiren  are< 
pamtively  neglected,  and  very  ill  tre 
falls  on  them,  while  the  males  are  con 
ered  as  privileged  to  do  pretty  well 
they  like  without  rebuke.    Tl^is,  bowev 
ia  not  the  case  with  the  Kaflirs.      The  \ 
rents  have  plenty  of  respect  for  their  soil 
as  the  warriors  of  the  next  generation,  hf 
they  have  also  respect  for  their  daughte 
as  a  sovn*ee  of  wealth.      Every   father 
therefore  glad  to  see  a  ncw-lwrn  child,  ad 
welcomes  it  whatever  may  be  Us  sex  —  t" 
boys  to  increase  the  power  of  his  hous^,  1 
girls  to  increase  the  number  of  liis  cati 
He  knows  perfectly  well  that,  when  his  1 
tie  girl  is  grown  upj  he  can  obtain  at  le 
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t  Gows  for  her,  and  that,  if  she  happens 
ike  the  fancy  of  a  rich  or  powerful  man, 
(nay  be  fortunate  enough  *to  procure 
e  the  number.  And,  as  the  price  which 
lid  to  the  father  of  a  girl  depends  very 
h  on  her  looks  and  condition,  she  is  not 
fed  to  be  deteriorated  by  hard  work  or 
'eatment  These  generally  come  after 
riage,  and,  as  the  wife  does  not  expect 
thinz  but  such  treatment,  she  does  not 
un  of  complaining. 

he  Kaffir  is  free  from  the  chief  anxieties 
;  attend  a  large  family  in  civilized  coun- 
3.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  thousand 
ficial  wants  which  cluster  round  a  civil- 

Ufe,  and  need  not  fear  lest  his  ofispring 
lid  not  be  able  to  find  a  subsistence, 
ther  is  he  troubled  lest  they  should  sink 
^w  that  rank  in  which  the^  were  born.  Not 
i  there  are  no  distinctions  of  rank  in 
Brland.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  few 
^  of  the  world  where  the  distinctions  of 
k  are  better  appreciated,  or  more  clearly 
ned.  But,  any  one  may  attain  the  rank 
bief.  provided  that  he  possesses  the  men- 
)r  pnysical  characteristics  that  can  i-aise 

above  the  level  of  those  who  surround 
,  and,  as  is  well  known,  some  of  the  most 
erful  monarchs  who  have  exercised  des- 
c  sway  in  Southern  Africa  have  earned 
ok  which  they  could  not  have  inherited, 

have  created  monarchies  where  the 
atry  had  formerly  been  ruled  by  a  num- 
of  independent  chieftains.  These  points 
r  have  some  influence  upon  the  ICaffir's 
iuct  as  a  parent,  but,  wnatever  may  be 
motives,  tne  fact  remains,  that  among 

fine  race  of  sav^es  there  is  no  trace  of 
wholesale  infanticide  which  is  so  terri- 

grevalent  among  other  nations,  and 
is  accepted  as  a  social  institution 
)ng  some  that  consider  themselves 
m^  the  most  highly  civilized  of  mankind. 
J8  IS  the  case  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
natives  of  South  Africa  undergo  a  cere- 
ly  of  some  sort,  which  marks  their  tran- 
m  from  childhood  to  a  more  mature  age, 
re  ha»  been  rather  a  sharp  controversy 
ecdng  the  peculiar  ceremony  which  the 
(rs  enjoin,  some  saying  that  it  is  identi- 
vith  the  rite  of  circumcision  as  prac- 

by  the  Jews,  and  others  that  such  a 
»na  does  not  exist    The  fact  is,  that  it 

to  be  universal  tiiroughout  Southern 


Africa,  until  that  strange  despot,  Tchaka, 
chose  arbitrarily  to  forbid  it  among  the 
many  tribes  over  which  he  ruled.  Since  his 
death,  however,  the  custom  has  been  gradu- 
ally re-introduced,  as  the  men  of  the  tribes 
beueved  that  those  who  had  not  undergone 
the  rite  were  weaker  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case,  and  were  more  liable  to 
gray  hairs.  Now  with  a  Kaffir  a  hoanr  head 
IS  by  no  means  a  crown  of  glory,  but  is 
looked  upon  as  a  sign  of  debihty.  A  chief 
dreads  nothing  so  much  as  the  approach  of 
gray  hairs,  knowing  that  the  various  sub- 
chiefb,  and  other  ambitious  men  who  are 
rising  about  him,  are  only  too  ready  to 
detect  any  sign  of  weakness,  and  to  eject 
him  from  his  post  Europeans  who  visit 
elderly  chiefs  are  almost  invmably  asked  if 
they  have  any  preparation  that  will  dye 
their  gray  hairs  blac£  So,  the  dread  of  such 
a  calamity  occurring  at  an  early  age  would 
be  quite  sufficient  to  make  a  Kaffir  resort  to 
any  custom  which  he  fancied  might  pre- 
vent it 

After  the  ceremony,  which  is  practised  in 
secret,  and  its  details  concealed  with  invio-. 
lable  fidelity,  the  youths  are  permitted  three 
months  of  unlimited  indulgence;  doing  no 
work,  and  eating,  sleeping,  singing,  and 
dancing,  just  as  tney  like.  They  are  then 
permitted  to  bear  arms,  and,  although  still 
called  ^^boys,"  are  trained  as  soldiers  and 
dr^ed  into  difierent  regiments.  Indeed, 
it  is  mostly  fi*om  these  regiments  that  the 
chief  selects  the  warriors  whom  he  sends  on 
the  most  daring  expeditions.  They  have 
nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain,  and, 
if  they  distinguish  themselves,  may  be  al- 
lowed to  assume  the  "  head-ring,"  the  proud 
badge  of  manhood,  and  to  marry  as  many 
wives  as  they  can  manage  to  pay  for.  A 
"boy" — no  matter  what  his  age  might  be — 
would  not  dare  to  assume  the  head-rin^ 
without  the  permission  of  his  chief,  and 
there  is  no  surer  mode  of  gaining  permis- 
sion than  by  distinguished  conduct  in  the 
field,  whether  in  open  fight,  or  in  stealing 
cattle  from  the  enemy. 

The  necessity  for  undergoing  some  rite 
when  emerging  from  chilfliooa  is  not  re- 
stricted to  the  men,  but  is  incumbent  on 
the  girls,  who  are  carried  off  into  seclusion 
by  their  initiators,  and  within  a  year  froa 
their  initiation  are  allowed  to  marry. 
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When  the  vouths  and  maidens  are  in  the 
full  bloom  of  youth,  they  afford  as  fine  spec- 
imens of  humanitv  as  can  be  seen  any- 
where. Their  limbs  have  never  been  sub- 
ject to  the  distorting  influences  of  clothing, 
nor  their  forms  to  the  absurd  compression 
which  was,  until  recently,  destructive  of  all 
real  beauty  in  this  and  neighboring  coun- 
tries. Each  muscle  and  sinew  has  nad  fair 
play,  th(?  lungs  have  breathed  fresh  air,  and 
the  active  habits  have  given  to  the  form 
that  rounded  perfection  which  is  never  seen 
except  in  those  who  have  enjoyed  similar 
advantages.  We'  all  admire  the  almost 
superhuman  majesty  of  the  human  form  as 
seen  in  ancient  sculpture,  and  we  need  only 
to  travel  to  Southern  Africa  to  see  similai 
forniii*,  yet  breathing  and  moving,  not  mo- 
tionless images  of  marble,  but  living  statues 
of  l>r<)nze.  This  classic  beauty  of  form  is  not 
peculiar  to  Southern  Africa,  but  is  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  where  the  inhabit- 
ants lead  a  free,  active,  and  temperate  life. 

^ly  readers  will  probably  remember  the 
well-known  anecdote  of  West  the  painter 
surprisini^  the  critical  Italians  with  his  re- 
marks. Bred  in  a  Quaker  family,  he  had  no 
acquaintance  with  ancient  art;  and  when  he 
first  visited  Rome,  he  was  taken  by  a  large 
assembly  of  art-critics  to  see  the  Apollo  Bel- 
vedere. As  soon  as  the  doors  were  thrown 
open,  he  exclaimed  that  the  statue  repre- 
f«ent(;d  a  young  Mohawk  warrior,  much  to 
the  indignation  of  the  critics,  who  foolishly 
took  his  exclamation  as  derogatory  to  the 
statue,  rather  than  the  highest  and  most 
genuine  praise.     The   fact  was,  that    the 
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models  from  whom  the  sculptor  had 
posed  his  statue,  and  the  young  Hohaivk 
warriors  so  familiar  to  West,  hacf  received  i 
similar  physical  education,  and  had  attainfli 
a  similar  physical  beauty.  ^I  have  wti 
them  often '*  said  'West,  "  standing  in  Un 
very  attitude  of  this  Apollo,  and  j^ursuiai 
with  an  intent  eye  the  arrow  which  thijf 
hadjust  discharged  from  the  bow." 

There  is,  indeed,  but  one  fault  that  tin 
most  captious  critic  can  find  with  the  fom^ 
of  the  Kaffir,  and  that  is,  a  slight  deficieiMf 
in  the  fall  of  the  shoulder.  Ab  a  race,  tu 
Kaffirs  are  slightly  high-shouldered,  thou^ 
there  are  many  instances  where  toe  8k)|l 
from  the  neck  to  the  arm  is  exactly  li 
accordance  with  the  canons  of  classic  art    ij 

These  young  fellows  are  marveUoium 
swift  of  foot,  speed  reckoning  as  one  of  tM 
chief  characteristics  of  a  distinguished  9di\ 
dier.  They  are  also  possessed  of  enonnonj 
endurance.  You  may  send  a  Kafi^  for  si^ 
or  seventy  miles  with  a  letter,  and  he  wol 
prepare  for  the  start  as  quietly  as  if  he  hat 
only  a  journey  of  some  three  or  four  milfli 
to  perform.  First,  he  cuts  a  stick  some  threa 
feet  in  length,  splits  the  end,  and  fixes  the 
letter  in  the  cleft,  so  that  he  may  carry  thtf 
missive  without  damaging  it  by  the  greaflS 
with  which  his  whole  person  is  liberalhTi 
anointed.  He  then  looks  to  his  supply  ai 
snuff,  and,  should  he  happen  to  run  short  (t\ 
that  needful  luxury,  it  will  add  wings  to  hv 
feet  if  a  little  tobacco  be  presented  to  him, 
which  he  can  make  into  snuff  at  his  first  hall 

Taking  an  assagai  or  two  with  him,  and 
perhaps  a  short  stick  with  a  knob  at  tht 
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ad,  called  a  **  kerry,"  he  will  start  off  at  a 
tinging  sort  of  mixture  between  a  run  and 
trot,  and  will  hold  this  pace  almost  with- 
ot  cessation.  As  to  provision  for  the 
>iimey,  he  need  not  trouble  himself  about 
B^  for  he  is  sure  to  fall  in  with  some  hut 
r-  pnerhaps  a  villa£;e,  and  is  equally  sure  or 
fc»taining  both  food  and  shelter.  He  steers 
is  course  almost  as  if  by  intuition,  regard- 
sss  of  beaten  tracks,  and  arrives  at  his 
estination  with  the  same  mysterious  cer- 
linty  that  characterizes  the  migration  of 
tk.e  swallow. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  address  a  letter  in 
kJrica  as  in  England,  and  it  is  equally  diffi- 
lllt  to  give  directions  for  finding  any  par- 
icnlar  house  or  village.  If  a  chief  should 
«  on  a  visit,  and  ask  his  host  to  return 
be  call,  he  simply  tells  him  to  go  so  many 
mm  in  such  a  direction,  and  then  turn  for 
i«lf  a  day  in  another  direction,  and  so  on. 
Kowever,  the  Kaffir  is  quite  satisfied  with 
•ich  indications,  and  is  sure  to  attain  his 
loint 

'  When  the  messenger  has  delivered  his 
ftter,  he  will  squat  Sown  on  the  ground, 
l^e  snuff,  or  3moke — probably  both  —  and 
Indt  patiently  for  the  answer.  As  a  mat- 
far  of  course,  refreshments  will  be  supplied 
b  him,  and,  when  the  answer  is  handed  to 
iim,  he  will  return  at  the  same  pace.  Euro- 
ftaiks  are  always  surprised  when  they  first 
lee  a  young  Kaffir  i^ndertake  the  delivery 
pf  a  letter  at  so  great  a  distance,  and  still 
|K>re  at  the  wonderfully  short  time  in 
Irtiich  he  will  perform  the  lourney.  Nor 
*e  they  less  surprised  when  they  fipd 
Siat  he  thinks  himself  very  well  paid  with 
I  shilling  for  his  trouble.  In  point  of  fact^ 
be  journey  is  scarcely  troublesome  at  all. 
Be  has  everything  his  own  way.  There 
is  plenty  of  snuff  in  his  box,  tobacco  where- 
jrtth  to  make  more,  the  prospect  of  seeing 
I  number  of  fellow-countrymen  on  the  way, 
kod  enjoying  a  conversation  with  them,  the 
B^ity  of  being  a  messenger  from  one  white 
Buef  to  another,  and  the  certainty  of  ob- 
fakining  a  sura  of  money  which  will  enable 
iim  to  adorn  himself  with  a  splendid  set  of 
teds  at  the  next  dance. 
Barefoot  though  he  be,  he  seldom  com- 
bins  of  any  hurt.  From  constant  usage 
ie  soles  of  his  feet  are  defended  by  a 
fidckened  skin  as  insensible  as  the  sole  of 
toy  boot,  and  combining  equal  toughness 
^th  perfect  elasticity.  He  will  walk  with 
Hconcern  over  sharp  stones  and  thorns 
rhich  would  lame  a  European  in  the  first 
tep,  and  has  the  great  advantage  of  pos- 
fissing  a  pair  of  soles  which  never  wear 
at,  but  actually  become  stronger  by  use. 
Dr.  Baines,  the  African  hunter,  narrates  a 
ither  ludicrous  instance  of  the  insensi- 
ility  of  the  Kaffir's  foot  Passing  by  some 
[iaffir  houses,  he  heard  doleful  outcries,  and 
wnd  that  a  young  boy  was  underjjoing  a 
ledical    or  surgical    operation,  whichever 


may  be  the  proper  name.  The  boy  was 
suffering  from  some  ailment  for  which  the 
medicine-man  prescribed  a  thorough  knead- 
ing with  a  hot  substance.  The  plan  by 
which  the  process  was  earned  out  was  sim- 
ple and  ingenious.  A  Kaffir  man  held  his 
own  foot  over  the  fire  until  the  sole  became 
quite  hot  The  boy  was  then  held  firmly 
on  the  ground,  while  the  man  trampled  on 
him  with  the  heated  foot,  and  kneaded  him 
well  with  this  curious  implement  of  medi- 
cine. When  that  foot  was  cold,  he  heated 
the  other,  and  so  proceeded  till  the  opera- 
tion was  concluded.  The  heat  of  his  sole  was 
so  great  that  the  poor  boy  could  scarcely  en- 
dure the  pain,  and  struggled  hard  to  get 
free,  but  the  operator  felt  no  inconvenience 
whatever  from  subjecting  his  foot  to  such 
an  ordeal.  The  m-eadea  "stick"  of  the 
Orientals  would  lose  its  terrors  to  a  Kiftir, 
who  would  endure  the  bastinado  with  com- 
parative impunity. 

Among  these  people,  the  foot  assumes  its 
proper  form  and  dimensions.  The  toes  are 
not  pinched  together  by  shoes  or  boots, 
and  reduced  to  the  helpless  state  too  com- 
mon in  this  country.  The  foot  is,  like  that 
of  an  ancient  statue,  wide  and  full  across 
the  toes,  each  of  which  has  its  separate 
function  just  as  have  the  fingers  of  the 
hand,  and  each  of  which  is  equally  capable 
of  performing  that  function.  Therefore 
the  gait  of  a  Kaffir  is  perfection  itself. 
He  has  not  had  his  foot  lifted  behind  and 
depressed  in  front  by  high-heeled  boots, 
nor  the  play  of  the  instep  checked  by  leath- 
ern bonds.  The  wonderful  arch  of  the  foot 
—  one  of  the  'most  astonishing  pieces  of 
mechanism  that  the  world  atibrds  —  can 
perform  its  office  unrestrained,  and  every 
little  bone,  muscle  and  tendon  plays  its 
own  part,  and  none  other. 

The  constant  activity  of  the  Kaffirs,  con- 
joined to  their  temperate  mode  of  life,  keeps 
them  in  perfect  health,  and  guards  them 
against  many  evils  which  befall  the  civilized 
man.  They  are  free  from  many  of  the  mi- 
nor ailments  incident  to  high  civilization, 
and  which,  trifling  as  they  may  be  sin<]fly, 
detract  greatly  in  the  aggregate  from  tlie 
happiness  of  life.  Moreover,  their  state  of 
health  enables  them  to  survive  injuries 
which  would  be  almost  instantly  fatal  to  any 
ordinary  civilized  European.  That  this 
comparative  immunity  is  owing  to  the  mode 
of  life  and  not  to  the  color  of  the  skin  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  Europeans  being,  when  in  thor- 
ough good  health,  even  more  enduring  than 
their  dark-skinned  companions.  A  renin  rk- 
able  instance  of  this  fact  occurred  during 
the  bloody  struggle  between  the  Dutch  col- 
onists and  Dingan's  forces  in  1837.  The  Kaf- 
firs treacherously  assaulted  the  unsuspecting 
Dutchmen,  and  then  invaded  their  villages, 
spearing  all  the  inhabitants  and  destroying 
the  habitations.  Near  the  Blue  Kraiitz 
River  was  a  heap  of  dead,  among  whom  v:ero 
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found  twoTonng  girls,  who  still  showed  signs 
of  life.  One  &a  received  nineteen  stabs 
with  tlic  assagai,  and  the  other  twenty-one. 
They  were  removed  from  tJie  corpses,  and 
survived  their  dreadfld  wounds,  reaching 
womanhood,  though  both  crippled  for  Ufe. 

On  one  occasion,  while  I  was  conversing 
witli  Captain  Burton,  and  alluding  to  the 
uumerous  wounds  whidi  he  had  received, 
nud  the  little  effect  which  they  had  upon 
him,  he  said  that  when  the  human  frame 
was  brought,  by  constant  exercise  and  sim- 
ple diet,  into  a  state  of  perfect  health,  mere 
tlesh  wounds  were  scarcely  noticed,  the  cut 
closing  almost  as  easily  as  if  it  had  been  made 
in  India-rubber.  It  maj  also  be  familiar  to 
my  readers,  that  when  m  this  country  men 
arc  carefully  trained  for  any  physiou  exer- 
tion, whether  it  be  pedestrianism,  gymnas- 
tics, rowing,  or  the  prize-ring,  they  receive 
with  indifference  ii^juries  which  would  have 
prostrated  them  a  few  months  previously, 
and  recover  from  them  with  wpobderfm 
rapidity. 

The  young  Kafftr  women  are  quite  as  re- 
markable for  the  beau^  of  their  form  as  are 
the  men,  and  the  very  trifling  dress  whidi  they 
wear  serves  to  show  off  their  figures  to  the 
best  advantage.  Some  of  Uie  youujB;  Kaffir 
girls  are,  in  point  of  form,  so  perfect  that 
they  would  have  satisfied  even  the  fastidious 
taste  of  the  classical  sculptor.  There  is, 
however,  in  them  the  same  tendency  to  high 
shoulders  which  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, and  in  some  cases  the  shoulders  are 
set  almost  squarely  across  the  body.  In 
most  instances,  however,  the  shoulders  have 
the  [)roper  droop,  while  the  whole  of  the 
bust  is  an  absolute  model  of  perfection  — 
rounded,  firm,  and  yet  lithe  as  ttie  body  of  a 
panther. 

There  is  now  before  me  a  large  collection 
of  photographs,  representing  lutffir  girls  of 
various  ages,  and,  in  spite  of  tiie  invariable 
stiffness  of  photogrq)liic  portraits,  ttiev  ex- 
hibit forms  which  might  serve  as  models  for 
any  sculptor.  If  they  could  only  have  been 
l)h'ot()graphed  while  engaged  in  their  ordi- 
nary' pursuits,  the  result  would  have  been 
most  artistic,  but  the  very  knowledge  that 
they  were  not  to  move  hand  or  foot  has 
occasioned  them  to  assume  attitudes  ^uite 
at  variance  with  the  graceful  unconscious- 
ness of  their  ordinary  gestures. 

Besides  the  stiffness  which  has  already 
beciu  mentioned,  there  are  several  points 
which  make  a  really  good  photographic 
portrait  almost  an  impossibility.  In  the 
tirst  place,  the  sunlight  is  so  brilliant  that 
the  shadows  become  developed  into  black 
patches,  and  the  high  lights  into  splashes  of 
whitxj  without  the  least'  secondary  shading. 
The  ph()tograi)her  of  Kaflif*  life  cannot  put 
his  models  into  a  glass  room  cunningly 
furnished  with  curt:iins  and  tinted  glass, 
lie  must  take  the  camera  into  the  villages, 
photograph  the  inhabitants  as  they  stand 


or  sit  In  die  open  afar,  and  make  a  duteiri 
hut  act  as  a  developiiiff-tent. 

Taking  the  porbrait  properly  is  a  nnti 
ter  of  extreme  difficulty.  The  Kaffln  ml 
rub  themselves  with  grease,  and  the  vam 
they  shine  the  bettor  they  are  dreaei 
Now.  as  every  photo^^n^^her  knows,  not- 
ing is  more  perplezi^  titian  a  roondii 
and  polished  snroce  in  the  ftall  rarsctf  tki 
sunbeams;  and  if  it  were  011I7  possible  totiA 
the  grease  from  the  dark  homes,  and  depriN 
them  of  their  gloss,  ihe  {diotognpher  wooH' 
have  a  better  chance  of  success.  Bat  the  Ui 
fir  ladies,  old  and  yoang  i^ke,  diink  it  a  pofait 
of  honor  to  be  dressed  in  liieir  veiy  bat 
when  their  portraits  are  taken,  and  wiUifri 
sistupon  bedijsening  thenmelYea  ezact^ii 
the  wav  which  is  most  deatmctiye  to  u»i 
togrwhy.  They  take  fredi  grease,  ana  nft 
their  bodies  until  they  shine  like  a  wellw 
ished  boot;  thev  indue  evexy  necUaoe,  g^xdl% 
bracelet,  or  other  ornament  that  thev  ca 
muster,  and  not  until  they  are  satisfiea  ^  " 
their  personal  appearance  will  theypr 
themselves  to  the  artist  Even  when 
have  done  so,  they  are  restless,  inqi 
and  rather  nervous, and  inall  probability 
move  their  heads  lust  as  the  cap  CKf  tbt ' 
is  removed,  or  will  take  fiicriht  uid  nmi 
altogether.  In  thecaseof  ue  twog&ls 
resented  in  the  illn8tration«  on  page  25, 
photographer  has  been  singularly  fortunstkl 
Both  the  girls  belonged  to  the  tribe 
manded   by  the   weU-known   chief 

whose  portrait  will  be  given  on  a  sul  , .  ^ 

page.  The  girls  are  clad  in  their  ordinary  cos- 
tume of  every-day  life,  and  in  fact,  when  the^ 
portraits  were  taken,  were  acting  as  house^! 
maids  in  the  house  of  an  European  settler. 

Unfortunately,  this  singular  beautv  of 
form  is  very  transient;  and  when  a  girl  hsi 
attained  to  the  age  at  which  an  Engush  sixt 
is  in  her  full  penection,  the  Kaffir  ffirl  dm 
begun  to  age,  and  her  firm,  lithe,  ana  grsos- 
fVil  form  has  become  flabby  and  shapctaL 
In  the  series  of  portraits  which  has  been 
mentioned,  this  gradual  deterioratioB  of  form 
is  curiously  evident ;  and  in  one  «y«iw|il^ 
which  represents  a  row  of  girls  sitting  un- 
der the  shade  of  a  hut,  young  girls  just  twen^ 
years  of  age  look  like  women  of  forly. 

The  chief  drawback  to  a  Kaffir  girl's  beant^ 
lies  in  her  face,  which  is  never  a  beanti* 
ful  one,  according  to  European  ideas  on 
this  subject  It  is  mostly  a  pleasant,  good- 
humored  face,  but  the  cheek-bones  are  too 
high,  the  nose  too  wide,  and  the  lips  veiy 
mueii  too  large.  The  two  which  have  been 
already  represented  are  by  fSsir  the  most  &> 
vorable  specimens  of  the  collection,  and  no 
one  can  say  that  their  faces  are  in  any  wmj 
equal  to  their  forms.  It  may  be  that  their 
short,  crisp,  harsh,  woolly  hair,  so  different 
from  the  silken  tresses  of  European  women, 
produces  some  feeling  of  dislike  ;  but,  even 
if  they  were  furnished  with  the  finest  and 
most  massive  head  of  hair,  they  could  never 
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ailed  handsome.  People  certainly  do 
laed  to  their  peculiar  style,  and  some- 
3  prefer  the  wild  beauty  of  a  Katfir 
to  the  more  refined,  though  more  in- 
,  style  of  the  European.  Still,  few  Eng- 
len  would  think  themselves  flattered 
5ir  faces  were  thought  to  resemble  the 
res  of  a  Kaffir  of  the  same  age,  and  the 
I  rule  will  apply  to  the  women  as  well 
the  men. 

ifortunately,  the  rapidity  with  which 
Kaffir  women  deteriorate  renders  them 
unsightly  objects  at  an  age  in  which 
Suropean  woman  is  in  her  prime. 
ng  avilized  nations,  age  ofl^en  carries 


with  it  a  charming  mixture  of  m^'esty  and 
simplicity,  which  equally  command  our  rev- 
erence and  our  love.  Among  this  people, 
however,  we  find  nothing  in  their  old  a^e 
to  compensate  for  the  lost  beauty  of  youSh 
They  do  not  possess  that  indefinable  charm 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  old  age  of 
civilized  woman,  nor  is  there  any  vestige  of 
that  spiritual  beauty  which  seems  to  under- 
lie the  outward  form,  and  to  be  even  more 
youthful  than  youth  itself.  Perhaps  one 
reason  for  this  distinction  may  be  the  un- 
cuMvBted  state  of  the  mind;  but,  whatever 
may  be  the  cause,  in  youth  the  Kaffir 
woman  is  a  sylph,  in  old  age  a  hag. 
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Having  now  described  tljie  general  appear- 
ance of  the  Kaffirs  from  chilhood  to  age, 
we  will  proceed  to  the  costume  which  they 
wear,  and  the  ornaments  with  which  they 
decorate  their  dark  persons.  The  material 
of  which  dress  is  made  depends  much  on 
the  characteristics  of  the  country.  In  some 
parts  of  the  world  linen  is  used,  in  another 
silk^  and  in  another  cotton.  In  Southern 
Afnca,  however^  and  indeed  throughout  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  continent,  the 
dress,  whether  of  men  or  women,  is  com- 
posed of  the  skins  and  furs  of  animals. 
The  country  abounds  in  game,  especially  of 
the  antelope  tribe  ;  and  the  antelopes,  the 
zebras  and  their  kin,  the  beasts  of  prey,  the 
monkey  tribes  and  the  oxen,  affonl  a  vast 
store  from  which  the  Kaffir  can  take  his 
clothing,  and  vary  it  almost  without 
bounds. 

The  Kaffir  is  an  admirable  dresser  of  f\irs. 
He  bestows  very  great  pains  on  the  process, 
and  arrives  at  a  result  which  cannot  be  sur- 
passed by  the  best  of  European  furriers, 
with  all  his  means  and  appliances.  Kaffir 
furs,  even  those  made  from  the  stiff  and  stub- 
born hide  of  the  ox,  are  as  soft  and  pliable  as 
silk;  and  if  they  be  wetted,  they  will  dry 
without  becoming  harsh  and  stiff.  For 
large  and  thick  skins  a  peculiar  process  is 
required.  The  skin  of  the  cow,  for  example, 
will  become  as  hard  as  a  board  when  ory, 
and  even  that  of  the  lion  is  apt  to  be  very 
stiff  indeed  when  dried.  The  process  of 
preparing  such  skins  is  almost  absurdly 
simple  and  expeditious,  while  its  efficacy  is 
such  that  our  best  fur-dressers  cannot  pro- 
duce such  articles  as  the  Kaffirs  do. 

Supposing  that  a  cow-skin  is  to  be  made 
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into  a  robe,  the  Kaffir  will  ask  two  or  three 
of  his  comrades  to  help  him.  They  all  si 
round  the  skin,  and  scrape  it  very  careM^< 
until  they  have  removed  every  particle  a 
fat,  and  nave  also  reduced  the  thicknett 
Thejr  then  stretoh  it  in  every  direction, 
pulling  against  each  other  with  all  Uieir 
mi^ht,  working  it  over  their  knees,  and 
taking  care  that  not  an  inch  of  it  shall 
escape  without  thorough  manipulatioiL  Of 
course  they  talk,  and  sing,  and  smoke,  and 
take  snuff  while  performing  the  tasl^  which 
is  to  them  a  labor  of  love.  If,  indeed,  it 
were  not,  they  would  not  perform  it,Dnt 
hand  it  over  to  their  wives.  When  the? 
have  kneaded  it  as  much  as  they  think 
necessary,  they  proceed  to  another  operation. 
They  take  eight  or  ten  of  their  skewer-lite 
needles,  and  tie  them  together  in  a  bundle, 
each  man  being  furnished  with  one  of  these 
bundles.  The  points  are  then  placed  pe^ 
pendicularly  upon  the  skin,  and  the  bundle 
made  to  revolve  backward  and  forward  he* 
tween  the  hands.  This  process  tears  up 
the  fibres  of  the  skin,  and  adds  to  its  pliancy,  | 
besides  raising  a  sort  of  nap,  which  m  some  - 
of  their  dresses  is  so  thick  and  fine  as  to 
resemble  plush. 

Sometimes,  when  needles  are  scarce,  the 
long  straight  thorns  of  the  acacia  are  tied 
together,  and  used  in   a  similar  manner. 
Although  not  so  strong,  their  natural  points 
are  quite  as  sharp  as  the  artificial  points 
made  of  iron,  and  do  their  work  as  effectu- 
ally.   Some  of  my  readers  may  remember 
that  the  nap  on  cloth  is  raised  fey  a  metiiod 
exactly  similar  in  principle,  the  thorny  seed- 
vessels  of  the  teasle  thistle  being  fastened 
on  cylinders  and  made  to  revolve  quickly 
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rer  the  surface  of  the  cloth,  so  as  to  raise 
"  nap "  which  conceals  the  course  of  the 
ireads.  These  acacia  thorns  are  used  for 
wonderful  variety  of  purposes^  and  are 
Ten  pressed  into  the  service  of  personal 
inity,  being  used  as  decorations  for  the 
lir  on  festive  occasions. 
The  skin  is  now  ready  for  the  ingredient 
lat  forms  a  succedaneum  for  the  tanpit, 
id  that  does  its  work  in  a  very  short  time, 
js  the  reader  is  perhaps  aware^  the  acacia 

one  of  the  commonest  trees  in  Southern 
frica.  The  sap  of  the  tree  is  of  a  very  as- 
ingent  character,  and  communicates  its 
roperties  to  the  bark  through  which  it  per- 
flates. In  consequence,  the  white  inhabi- 
mts  of  Southern  Africa  are  in  the  habit  of 
sing  the  bark  of  the  acacia  just  as  in  Eng- 
ind  we  use  the  bark  of  the  oak,  and  find 
hat  it  produces  a  similar  effect  upon  skins 
hat  are  soaked  in  a  strong  solution  of 
icacda  bark  in  water.  The  native,  however, 
ioes  not  use  the  bark  for  this  purpose, 
neitiier  does  he  practise  the  long  ana  tedious 
process  of  tanning  which  is  in  use  among 
oonelves.  The  acacia  tree  supplies  for  him 
a  material  which  answers  all  the  purposes  of 
atanpit,  and  does  not  require  above  a  frac- 
tion of  the  time  that  is  employed  in  ordinary 
tanning. 

The  acacia  trees  are  constantly  felled  for 
aD  sorts  of  purposes.  The  hard  wood  is 
used  in  native  architeclurej  in  making  the 
fence  round  a  kraal,  in  making  wagon  poles, 
and  in  many  similar  modes.  The  root 
and  stump  are  left  to  rot  in  the  ground,  and, 
thuiks  to  the  peculiar  climate  and  the  at- 
tacks of  insects,  they  soon  rot  away,  and  can 
be  crumbled  with  tne  fingers  into  a  reddish 
yellow  powder.  This  powder  is  highly 
astringent,  and  is  used  by  the  Kaffirs  for 
dressing  their  furs,  and  is  applied  by  assid- 
uous rubbing  in  with  the  hand.  Afterward, 
&  little  grease  is  added,  but  not  much,  and 
Qiia  is  also  rubbed  in  very  carefully  with 
the  hand. 

A  large  kaross  is  always  worn  with  the 
hny  side  inward,  and  there  is  a  mode  of 
jutting  it  on  which  is  considered  highly 
ashionable.  If  the  robe  is  composed  of 
ieveral  skins, — say,  for  example,  those  of 
fhe  jackal  or  leopard, — the  heads  are  placed 
in  a  row  along  the  upper  margin.  W  hen 
the  Kaffir  indues  his  kaross,  he  folds  this 
Bdge  over  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  cape,  and 
puts  it  on  in  such  a  way  that  the  fur-clad 
lieads  fall  in  a  row  over  his  shoulders. 

The  rapidity  with  which  a  Kaffir  will  pre- 
ittre  a  small  skin  is  really  surprising.  One 
tfmy  friends  was  travelling  in  Southern 
Ifrica,  and  saw  a  jackal  cantering  along, 
Doking  out  for  food.  Presently,  he  came 
cross  the  scent  of  some  steaks  that  were 
ang  cooked,  and  came  straight  toward  the 
afi^on,  thinking  only  of  food,  and  heedless 
'danger.  One  of  the  Kaffirs  in  attendance 
1  the  wagon  saw  the  animal,  picked  up  a 


large  stone,  and  awaited  his  coming.  As  he 
was  nearing  the  fire,  the  Elaffir  fiung  the 
stone  with  such  a  good  aim  that  the  animal 
was  knocked  over  and  stunned.  The  wagon 
started  in  an  hour  and  a  half  from  that  time, 
and  the  Kaffir  who  killed  the  jackal  was 
seen  wearing  the  animal^s  dressed  skin. 
The  skin  of  this  creature  is  very  much  prized 
for  robes  and  similar  purposes,  as  it  is  thick 
and  soft,  and  the  rich  black  mottlings  along 
the  back  give  to  the  robe  a  very  handsome 
appearance. 

I  have  before  me  a  beautiful  example  of  a 
kaross  or  cloak,  made  from  the  skins  of  the 
meerkat,  one  of  the  South  African  ichneu- 
mons. It  is  a  pretty  creature,  the  coat 
bein^  soft  and  full,  and  the  general  color  a 
reddish  tawny,  variegated  in  some  speci- 
mens by  dark  mottlings  along  the  back,  and 
fading  off  into  gray  along  the  flanks.  The 
kaross  consists  of  tnirty-six  skins,  which  are 
sewed  together  as  neatly  as  any  furrier 
could  sew  them.  The  meerkat,  being  very 
tenacious  of  life,  does  not  succumb  easily, 
and  accordingly  there  is  scarcely  a  skin 
which  has  not  been  pierced  in  one  or  more 
places  by  the  spear,  in  some  instances  leav- 
ing holes  through  which  a  man's  finger 
could  easily  be  passed.  In  one  skin  there 
are  fLve  holes,  two  of  them  of  considerable 
size.  Yet,  when  the  kaross  is  viewed  upon 
the  hairy  side,  not  a  sign  of  a  hole  is  visible. 
With  singular  skill,  il^e  Kaffir  fur-dresser 
has  "  let  in  "  circular  pieces  of  skin  cut  ftom 
another  animal,  and  done  it  so  well  that  no 
one  would  suspect  that  there  had  been  any 
injury  to  the  skin.  The  care  taken  in 
choosing  the  color  is  very  remarkable,  be- 
cause the  fur  of  the  meerkat  is  extremely 
variable  in  color,  and  it  must  have  been 
necessary  to  compare  a  considerable  number 
of  skins,  in  order  to  find  one  that  was  of 
exactly  the  right  shade. 

The  mantle  in  question  is  wonderfully 
light,  so  light,  indeed,  that  no  one  would 
think  it  capable  of  imparting  much  warmth 
until  he  has  tried  it  I  Sways  use  it  in 
journeys  in  cold  weather,  finding  that  it  can 
be  packed  in  much  less  space  than  an  ordi- 
nary railway  rug,  that  it  is  lighter  to  carry, 
and  is  warmer  and  more  comfortable. 

Although  every  Kaffir  has  some  knowl- 
edge of  skin-dressing  and  tailoring,  there 
are  some  who  greatly  surpass  their  compan- 
ions, and  are  popularly  known  as  "  kaross 
makers."  It  is  easy  to  tell  at  a  glance 
whether  a  garment  is  the  work  of  an  ordi- 
nary Kaffir,  or  of  a  regular  kaross  maker. 
The  kaross  which  has  been  noticed  affords 
a  good  example  of  both  styles,  which  can 
be  distinguished  as  easily  by  the  touch  as  by 
the  sight 

When  a  kaross  maker  sets  to  work,  he 

takes  the  two  pieces  of  the  fur  which  he  has 

to  join,  and  places  them  together  with  the 

hairy  side  inward,  and  the   edges  exactly 

I  matching  each  other.    He  then  repeatedly 
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passes  his  long  needle  between  the  two 
pieces,  so  as  to  pross  the  hair  downward, 
and  iireveut  it  from  being  caught  in  the 
thread,  lie  thon  bores  a  few  holes  in  a  lino 
with  iswjh  other,  and  passes  the  sinew  fibre 
through  thoin,  casting  a  single  hitch  over 
each  hole,  but  leaving  the  thread  loose. 
When  he  has  made  two  or  three  such  holes, 
and  passed  the  thread  through  them,  he 
draws  thum  tight  in  regular  succession,  so 
that  he  produces  a  sort  of  lock-stitch,  and  his 
work  will  not  become  loose,  even  though  it 
may  be  cut  repeatedly.  Finally,  he  rubs  down 
tlie  seam,  and,  when  properly  done,  the  two 
edges  lie  ius  flat  as  if  they  were  one  single 
piece  of  skin. 

In  the  kaross  before  mentioned,  the  orig- 
inal maker  was  not  one  of  the  profess^ 
tailors,  but  thought  that  he  could  do  all  the 
plain  sewing  himself.  Accordingly,  the 
seams  which  connect  the  various  skins  are 
ratlier  rudely  done,  being  merely  sewed  over 
and  over,  and  are  in  consequence  raised 
above  the  level  of  tlie  skins.  But  the  vari- 
ous patches  that  were  required  in  order  to 
complete  the  garment  in  its  integrity  needed 
mucli  more  careful  work,  and  this  portion 
of  the  work  has  been  therefore  intrusted  to 
one  of  the  professed  kaross  makers.  The 
difference  of  the  seams  is  at  once  apparent, 
those  made  by  the  unskilled  workman  being 
raised,  harsh,  and  stiff;  while  those  made  by 
the  professional  are  quite  flat,  and  look  ex- 
actly like  the  well-known  lock-stitch  of  our 
sew i nor  machines. 

A  singulai'lv  handsome  specimen  of  a 
kaross  is  now  before  me.  It  is  made  of  the 
skins  of  the  gray  jackal,  and,  although  not  so 
attractive  to  European  eves  as  if  it  had  been 
made  from  the  skin  of  the  black-backed 
jackal,  is,  in  a  Kaffir's  estimation,  a  far  more 
vaJuable  article,  inasmuch  as  the  gray 
species  is  much  rarer  than  the  bmck- 
backed. 

The  man  who  designed  this  kaross  may 
fairly  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  artist  It 
is  five  feet  three  inches  in  depth,  and  very 
nearly  six  feet  in  width,  and  therefore  a 
considerable  number  of  skins  have  been  used 
in  making  it.  But  the  skins  have  not 
merely  been  squared  and  then  sewed  to- 
gether, the.  manufacturer  having  in  his  mind 
a  very  bold  design.  Most  persons  are  aware, 
that  in  the  majority  of  animals,  the  jackal 
included,  the  skin  is*^  darkest  along  the  back, 
a  very  dark  stripe  runs  along  the  spine,  and 
that  the  fur  fades  into  whitish  gray  upon 
the  flanks  and  under  the  belly.  The  kaross 
maker  has  started  with  the  idea  of  forming 
the  cloak  on  the  same  principle,  and  making 
it  look  as  if  it  were  composed  of  one  large 
skin.  Accordingly,  he  has  selected  the 
darkest  skins  for  the  centre  of  the  kaross,  and 
arranged  them  so  that  they  fade  away  into 
gray  at  the  edges.  This  is  done,  not  by 
merely  putting  the  darker  skins  in  the 
middle,  and  the  lighter  toward  the  edges, 


but  by  cutting  the  skins  into  oblong  pieces 
of  nearly  the  same  size,  and  sewing  them 
together  so  neatly  that  tne  lines  of  junctioQ 
are  quite  invisible.  All  the  heads  are  set  in 
a  row  along  the  upper  edges,  and,  bcinff 
worked  very  flat,  can  be  turned  over,  a^ 
form  a  kind  of  cape,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned.  The  lower  edge  of  the  kaross 
has  a  very  handsome  appearance,  the  gray 
color  of  the  fur  rapidly  aeepeniug  into  black, 
which  makes  a  broad  stripe  some  four  inches 
in  depth.  This  is  obtained  by  taking  the 
skin  of  the  paws,  which  are  very  blacl^  and 
sewing  them  to  the  cape  of  the  mantle. 

Of  course,  a  KafRr  has  no  knowledge  of 
gloves,  but  there  are  seasons  when  he  really 
wants  some  covering  for  his  hands.  A  creft> 
ture  of  the  sun,  he  cannot  endure  cold;  and 
in  weather  when  the  white  men  are  waUdng 
in  their  lightest  clothing  and  exulting  in 
the  unaccustomed  coolness,  the  Kamr  Is 
wrapped  in  his  thickest  kaross,  cowerinf 
over  the  fire,  and  absolutely  paralyzed,  bou 
bodily  and  mentally,  with  the  cold.  Ho 
therefore  makes  certain  additions  to  liis 
kaross,  and  so  forms  a  kind  of  shelter  for  fh» 
hands.  About  two  feet  from  the  top  of  fte 
kaross,  and  on  the  outer  edges,  are  a  pair  of 
small  wings  or  projections,  about  a  ioot  in 
length,  and  eight  inches  in  width.  When 
the  Kaffir  puts  on  the  kaross,  he  doubles  0» 
upper  part  to  form  the  cape,  turns  the  fliny 
side  within,  grasps  one  or  these  wingleii 
with  each  handAnd  then  wraps  it  roond 
his  shoulders.  The  hands  are  thus  pro- 
tected fr*om  the  cold,  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  is  completely  covered.  The  Kaross 
descends  as  far  as  the  knees  in  front,  and  is  , 
about  a  foot  longer  at  the  sides  and  at  lbs 
back.  The  whole  edge  of  the  kaross  is 
bound  on  the  inside  with  a  narrow  band  of 
thin,  but  very  strong  membrane,  and  is  thus 
rendered  less  liable  to  be  torn.  The  mm-  ; 
brane  is  obtained  as  follows.  A  skin  of 
some  animal,  usually  one  of  the  antelopes,ii 
rolled  up  ana  buried  in  the  ground  until  s 
certain  amount  of  putrefaction  takes  place. 
It  is  then  removed,  and  the  Kaffir  splits  it 
by  introducing  his  knife,  and  then,  with  s 
quick  jerk,  strips  off  the  membranous  skilt 
If  it  does  not  separate  easily,  the  skin  is  le-  | 
placed  in  the  ground,  and  left  for  a  day  or  < 
two  longer. 

This    fine    specimen  was   brought  from 
Southern  Africa  by  Mr.  Christie,  who  has  had 
it  in  constant  use  as  a  railway  rug  and  forsini- 
ilar  purposes  for  some  fourteen  years,  anditis 
still  as  serviceable  as  ever.    I  ought  to  men- 
tion that  both  this  and  my  own  kaross  were 
made  by  ]3echuanas,  and  not  by  Zulus,  the 
latter  tribe  always  using  for  their  kaross  a 
single    hide  of   an  ox    dressed    sollL    The 
peculiar  mode  of  manipulating  a  hide  when 
dressing  it  is  called  ''braying,-^  perhaps  be- 
cause   it   bears    some    resem])lauce  to  the 
"  braying "  or  rubbing  of  a  substance  in  a 
mortar,  as  distinguished  from  pounding  it 
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,  Imidfhl  of  the  Mde  is  taken  in  each  hand 
od  gathered  ly),  so  as  to  form  two  or  three 
linkies  on  the  fleshy  side.  The  wrinkles 
re  then  rubbed  on  each  other,  with  a  pecu- 
ar  twisting^  movement,  which  is  almost 
lentical  wiui  that  -of  the  gizzard  in  grain- 
iting  birds. 

Of  similar  skins  the  £a£^  makes  a  kind 
f  bag  in  which  he  puts  his  pipe,  tobacco, 
ad  various  other  little  comforts.  This  bag, 
hich  is  popularly  called  a  knapsack,  de- 
^rves  more  rightly  the  name  of  haversack, 
9  it  is  not  carried  on  the  back,  but  slung  to 
le  side.  It  is  made  of  the  skin  of  some 
mall  animal,  such  as  a  hare  or  a  hyrax,  and 
\  formed  in  a  very  simple  manner.  When 
le  Kaffir  has  killed  the  animal,  he  strips  off 
lie  skin  by  making  a  cut,  not  along  the 
elly,  as  is  the  usual  fashion,  but  from  one 
lina  leg  to  the  other.  By  dint  of  pushing 
Old  pulling,  he  contrives  to  strip  off  the 
ikin,  and  of  course  turns  it  inside  out  in  so 
loing.  much  as  is  the  case  when  a  taxider- 
mist skins  a  snake  or  frog.  The  skin  is  then 
^brayed ''  in  the  ordinary  fashion,  while  the 
tarry  side  is  inward;  and  when  this  opera- 
tion is  completed,  the  mouth,  ears  and  eye- 
Ms  are  sewed  up,  and  it  is  then  reversed  so 
as  to  bring  the  fur  outward.  Straps  are 
attached  to  the  two  hind  legs,  so  that  the 
wearer  can  sling  the  bag  over  his  shoulder. 
!nte  natives  put  these  bags  to  all  kinds  of 
uses,  some  of  them  bein^  lather  odd  accord- 
ing to  our  ideas.  It  has  been  mentioned  that 
the  pipe,  tobacco,  and  other  little  articles 
whkh  a  Kaffir  has,  are  kept  in  the  bag.  If,  per- 
dumce,  the  wearer  shoiild  discover  a  bees' 
nest,  he  empties  his  "  knapsack,"  turns  it  in- 
side out,  shakes  it  well  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  scraps  of  tobacco  and  other  debris  of  a 
Kaffir's  pouch,  and  then  proceeds  to  attack 
the  bees.  When  he  has  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  honeycombs,  he  removes  them 
from  tlie  nest,  puts  them  into  the  bag,  and 
joes  off  with  his  prize,  regardless  of  the  state 
in  which  the  interior  of  me  bag  will  be  left. 

The  skill  of  the  Kaffir  in  sewing  fur  is  the 
i&ore  notable  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  peculiar  needle  and  thread  which 
he  uses.  The  needle  is  not  in  the  least  like 
the  delicate,  slender  articles  employed  by 
jSaropean  seamstresses.  In  the  first  place, 
it  has  no  eye;  and  in  the  second,  it  is  more 
like  a  skewer  than  a  needle.  If  any  of  my 
classical  readers  will  recall  to  their  minds 
the "  stylus  "  which  the  ancients  used  instead 
of  a  pen,  he  will  have  a  very  good  idea  of  a 
Kaffir's  needle. 

As  the  Kaffir  likes  to  carry  his  needle 
about  with  him,  he  makes  a  sheath  or  case 
(rf  leather.  There  is  great  variety  in  these 
i&ses.  The  simplest  are  merely  made  of 
trips  of  hide  rolled  round  the  needle,  and 
ewed  together  at  the  edges. 
The  most  ornamental  needle  that  I  have 
»n  was  brought  to  England  by  the  late 
I  Jackson,  Esq.,  who  kindly  placed  it  and , 


the  rest  of  his  valuable  collection  at  my  dis- 
posal. This  needle  is  represented  at  tig.  1, 
m  the  illustration  ^^  Kaffir  needles,"  page  33. 
It  is  of  the  ordinary  shape,  though  much  . 
larger  than  most  that  are  used;  but  it  is 
upon  the  sheath  and  its  ornaments  that  the 
proud  owner  has  lavished  his  powers.  The 
sheath  is  made  of  leather^  but  is  modelled 
into  a  curious  pattern,  which  may  be  easily 
imitated.  Roll  up  a  tube  of  paper,  about 
the  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter..  At  an 
inch  from  the  end,  pinch  it  tightly  between 
the  right  l^umb  and  finger,  until  it  is 
squeezed  fiat  Still  retaining  the  grasp, 
pinch  it  with  the  left  hand  just  below  the 
finger  and  thumb  of  the  ri^ht,  and  at  right 
angles  to  them.  Proceed  in  this  manner 
until  the  whole  of  it  has  been  pinched. 
Then,  if  we  suppose  that  the  tube  is  made  of 
raw  hide  thorou^hlj  wetted,  that  a  well  oiled 
needle  is  placed  in  it,  and  that  the  leather  ia 
worked  carefully  upon  the  needle  so  as  to 
m^e  a  sheath^  ornamented  with  flattened 
projections  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  we 
shall  see  how  the  sheath  is  made. 

The  string  of  beads  by  which  it  is  hung 
around  the  neck  is  put  to^etlier  with  great 
taste.  The  pale-tinted  beads  are  white  with 
rings  of  scarlet,  and  the  others  are  blue  with 
large  spots  of  white,  the  whole  forming  a  very 
artistic  contrast  with  the  skin  of  the  wearer. 
The  best  point  of  this  needle  case  is,  how* 
ever,  the  ornament  which  han^s  to  it  Just 
by  the  head  of  the  needle.  This  is  a  piece 
of  rhinoceros  horn,  cut  into  the  shape  of  a 
buffJEdo  head  and  imrt  of  the  neck  —  very 
much,  indeed,  as  if  it  had  been  intended  for 
the  handle  of  a  seal.  The  skill  with  which 
the  artist —  for  he  really  deserves  the  name 
—  has  manipulated  this  stubborn  substance 
is  resdly  admirable.  The  sweep  of  the  ani- 
mal's  horns  is  hit  oflf  with  a  boldness  of  line 
and  a  freedom  of  execution  that  would 
scarcely  be  expected  from  a  savage.  That 
he  should  make  an  accurate  rej^rcsentation 
of  the  animal  was  likely  enough,  consider- 
ing his  familiarity  with  the  subject,  but  that 
he  should  be  able  to  carve  with  his  assagai- 
blade  so  artistic  a  design  could  hardly  have 
been  expected  from  him. 

By  the  side  of  this  needle  hangs  another, 
which  I  have  introduced  because  the  sheath, 
instead  of  being  made  of  leather,  is  a  wooden 
tube,  closed  at  one  end,  and  guarded  at 
both  ends  by  a  thong  of  raw  hide  rolled 
round  it. 

As  the  Kaffirs  employ  needles  of  this 
description,  it  is  evident  that  they  cannot 
use  the  same  kind  of  thread  as  ourselves, 
since  a  cotton  thread  would  not  make  its 
way  through  the  leather,  and  therefore  the 
Kaffir  has  recourse  to  the  animal  king- 
dom for  his  thread  as  well  as  for  his  gar- 
ments. The  thread  is  made  of  the  sinews 
of  various  animals,  the  best  being  made  of 
the  sinews  taken  from  the  neck  of  a  giraffe. 
One  of  these  bundles  of  thread  is  now  be- 
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fore  me,  and  a  curious  article  it  is — sti£^ 
angular,  elastic,  and  with  an  invincible  ten- 
dency to  become  entangled  among  the  other 
objects  of  the  collection.  Few  persons  to 
whom  it  is  shown  for  the  first  time  will 
believe  that  it  is  thread,  and  mostly  fancy 
that  I  am  trying  to  take  advantage  of  their 
ignorance. 

When  this  strange  thread  is  wanted  for 
use,  it  is  steeped  in  hot  water  until  it  is 
quite  soft,  and  is  then  beaten  between  two 
smooth  stones.  This  process  causes  it  to 
separate  into  filaments,  which  can  be  ob- 
tained of  almost  any  degree  of  strength  or 
fineness.  The  sinew  thus  ftimishcs  a  mread 
of  astonishing  strength  when  compared  with 
its  diameter,  surpassing  even  the  silk  grass 
of  Guiana  in  that  respect 

When  a  Katlir  wishes  to  sew,  he  prepares 
some  of  this  thread,  squats  on  the  ^ound, 
takes  his  needle,  and  bores  two  little  holes 
in  the  edges  of  the  garment  on  which  he  is 
working.  He  then  pushes  the  thread  through 
the  holes  thus  made,  and  makes  two  more 
holes  ()i)positc  each  other.  He  continues 
to  draw  the  stitches  tight  as  he  proceeds, 
and  thus  gets  on  with  his  work  at  a  rate 
which  would  ccrtainlv  not  pay  a  seamstress 
in  this  country,  but  which  is  very  well  suited 
to  Africa,  where  time  is  not  of  tlie  least  vidue. 
As  he  works  with  wet  sinew  upon  wet  hide, 
it  naturally  follows  that,  in  the  process  of 
drying,  the  seams  become  enormously 
strengthened,  the  stitches  being  drawn 
tightly  by  tlie  contraction  of  sinew,  and  the 
contraction  of  the  hide  forcing  tiie  stitches 
deeply  into  its  own  substance,  and  almost 
blencfing  them  together.  So,  although  the 
work  is  done  very  slowly,  one  of  our  sewing 
machines  being  equal  to  a  hundred  Kaflte, 
or  thereabouts,  in  point  of  speed,  it  is  done 
with  a  degree  of  efficacy  that  no  machine 
can  ever  approach.  I  have  in  my  collection 
very  many  examples  of  Kaffir  sewing,  and 
in  every  instance  the  firmness  and  solidity 
of  the  workmanship  are  admirable.  Their 
fur-sewing  is  really  wonderful,  for  they  use 
very  close  stitches,  very  fine  thread,  and 
join  the  pieces  so  perfectly  that  tlie  set  of 
the  hairs  is  not  disturbed,  and  a  number  of 
pieces  will  look  and  feel  exactly  as  if  they 
were  oncj  single  skin. 

"VVe  will  begin  an  account  of  Kxifflr  dress 
with  the  ordinary'  costume  of  a  man.  Until 
he  approaches  manhood,  the  Kaffir  does  not 
trouble  himself  about  so  superlluous  a  lux- 
ury as  dress.  Tie  may  wear  beads  and  orna- 
ments, but  ho  is  not  Iroublcd  with  dress  in 
our  accept^ition  of  the  word.  "When  he 
becomes  a  man,  however,  ho  assumes  the 
peculiar  apron  which  may  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  any  of  the  illustrations  of  Kaffir 
men.  This  garment  is  intended  to  represent 
the  tails  of  aniniiils,  and  by  Europeans  is 
generally  called  by  that  name.  Thus,  instead 
of  saying  that  a  man  has  put  on  his  dress  or 
his  apron,  he  is  said  to  have  put  on  his 


<<  tails."  It  is  notable,  by  the  way,  that  this 
form  of  dress  extends  over  a  considerable 
part  of  AiHca,  and  is  common  to  both  sexe& 
though  the  details  are  carried  out  in  a  dl^ 
ferent  manner.  The  principal  ia  a  belt 
round  the  waist,  with  a  namoer  of  thongi 
depending  from  it,  add  we  find  this  chano- 
teristic  dress  as  far  northward  as  Egypt 
Indeed,  strings  or  thongs  form  a  consiaer»* 
ble  portion,  not  only  of  a  Kaffir's  dress,  but 
of  his  ornaments,  as  wiU  be  seen  presently. 

The  apron  of  tne  men  is  called  ^isinene." 
and  is  conventionally  supposed  to  be  maoe 
of  the  tails  of  slain  leopards,  lions,  or  bu& 
loes,  and  to  bo  a  trophy  of  the  wearer's  cour- 
age as  well  as  a  mark  of  his  taste  in  dresi. 
Such  a  costume  is  sometimes,  though  veiy 
rarely,  seen:  there  being  but  few  Kaffin 
who  have  killed  enough  of  these  ferocious 
beasts  to  make  the  ^^sineno"  of  their  talk 
I  have  one  which  was  presented  to  me 
by  Captain  Drayson,  R.A.,  who  bought  it, 
together  with  many  other  objects,  after  the 
late  Kaffir  war.  It  is  represented  by  fij^.  1  in 
the  illustration  of ''  CkMStume  "  on  page  33.  It 
is  made  of  strips  of  monkey  skiiveach  i^ut 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  wiath.    These  strips 
have  been  snipped  half  through  on  either 
side  alternately,  and  then  twisted  so  as  to 
make  fUrry  cylinders,  having  the  hair  on  the 
outside,  and  being  fixed  in  that  position  until 
dry  and  tolerably  stifil    There  are  fourteen 
of  these  strips,  each  being  about  fourteen 
inches  long,  but  those  in  the  middle  exceed- 
ingthe  otliers  by  an  inch  or  two. 

The  strips  or  *^  tails  "  are  gatliered  together 
above,  ana  sewed  firmly  to  a  broad  belt  of 
the  same  material,  which  is  so  covered  with 
red  and  white  beads  that  ^e  leather  cannot 
be  seen.  Across  the  belt  are  two  rows  of 
conical  brass  buttons,  exactly  identical  with 
those  that  decorate  the  jacket  of  the  modern 
"  page."  These  brass  buttons  seem  to  charm 
a  Kaffir's  heart  Ke  cannot  have  too  many 
of  them,  and  it  is  his  delight  and  pride  to 
keep  them  burnished  to  the  highest  amount 
of  polish  which  brass  will  tSke.  I  have 
various  specimens  of  dress  or  ornament 
formerly  belonging  to  Kaffirs  of  both  8exe^ 
and,  in  almost  every  instance  where  the  ar- 
ticle has  been  very  carcfullv  made,  at  least 
one  brass  button  is  attachea  to  it  \ 

As  long  as  the  Kaffir  stands  or  sits,  the     \ 
"  isinene  "  hangs  ratlier  gracefully,  and  re-      \ 
minds  the  spectator  of  the  sporran  or  skip 
pouch,  which  forms  part  of  the  Highlander**^ 
dress.    But  when  he  runs,  esi)ecially  whe  t> 
he  is  rushing  at  full  speed,  the  tails  ^^^ 
about  in  all  directions,  and  have  a  niofe*^ 
ludicrous  effect,  almost  as  if  a  bundle  o^i 
living  eels  or  snakes  had  been  tied  rouu^^ 
the  man's  waist    If  a  Kaffir  should  be  toC^ 
lazy  to  take  the  trouble  of  making  so  elabo^^^ 
rate  a  set  of  "tails,"  he  merely  cuts  his  "isi^^ 
none  "  out  of  a  piece  of  skin.   An  example  of 
this  kind  of  apron  is  seen  in  the  illustration, 
"Dolls,"  33d  page,  which  represents  a  pair 
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of  flgnres,  a  Kaffir  and  Mb  wife,  made  by  the 
natiTes  out  of  leather.  Here  the  male  fig- 
ure, on  the  righl^  is  shown  as  wearing  the 
isinene,  and  mtvmg  besides  a  short  kaross, 
or  cloak,  over  his  uioolders.  These  figures 
are  in  my  own  collection,  and  will  be  more 
particularly  described  when  we  come  to  the 
dress  of  Kaffir  females. 

Most  of  the  men  wear  a  similar  duplicate 
of  this  apron,  which  falls  behind,  and  cor- 
responds with  the  isinene;  this  second  apron 
is  called  the  "•  umucha,"  and  is  mostly  made 
of  one  piece  of  skin.  Its  use  is  not^  how- 
ever, uniyersal,  and  indeed,  when  m  his 
own  kraal  or  village,  the  Kaffir  does  not 
trouble  himself  about  either  isinene  or 
umucha,  and  considers  himself  quite  suffi- 
ciently clothed  with  a  necklace  and  a  snuff 
box. 

An  illustration  on  page  117, gives  agood 
idea  of  the  appearance  presentod  by  a  KaiRi 
of  rank  in  his  ordinary  dress.  It  is  a  por- 
trait of  Groza,  the  well-known  Zulu  cnie^ 
whose  name  came  prominently  forward 
during  the  visit  of  Prince  Albert  to  the 
Cape.  He  is  one  of  the  most  powerfld 
diefs  of  the  Zulu  tribe,  and  can  at  any 
moment  summon  into  the  field  his  five  or 
six  thousand  tndned  and  armed  warriors. 
Tet  in  ordinary  life  he  is  not  to  be  distin- 
fi:uished  firom  me  meanest  of  his  subjects 
By  any  distinction  of  dress.  An  experi- 
enced eye  would,  however,  detect  his  rank 
at  a  single  glance,  even  though  he  were  not 
even  c&d  m  his  ^  tails."  He  is  fat,  and 
none  but  chiefs  are  fat  in  Kaffirland.  In 
fact,  none  but  chiefs  have  the  opportunity, 
because  the  inferior  men  are  forced  to  Buch 
constantly  active  employment,  and  live  on 
such  irregular  nourisnment,  that  they  have 
no  opportunity  of  accumulating  fat 
But  a  chief  has  nothing  whatever  to  do, 


except  to  give  his  orders,  and  if  those  orders 
are  within  human  capacity  they  will  be 
executed.  Tchaka  once  ordered  his  war* 
riors  to  catch  a  lion  with  their  unarmed 
hands,  and  they  did  it,  losing,  of  course, 
many  of  their  number  in  the  exploit  The 
chief  can  eat  beef  and  porridge  all  day  long 
if  he  likeSp  and  he  mostly  does  like.  Also, 
he  can  dnnk  as  much  beer  as  he  chooses, 
and  always  has  a  large  vessel  at  hand  fUll 
of  that  beverage.  Panda,  the  king  of  the 
Zulu  tribes,  was  notable  for  being  so  fat 
that  he  could  hardly  waddle :  but  as  the 
reader  will  soon  be  presented  with  a  por- 
trait of  this  doubly  great  monarch,  notmng 
more  need  be  said  about  him. 

As  to  Groza,  he  is  a  wealthy  man,  pos- 
sessing vast  herds  of  cattle,  besides  a  great 
number  of  wives,  who,  as  far  as  can  be 
Judged  by  their  portraits,  are  not  beautiM 
according  to  European  ideas  of  beauty,  but 
are  each  representatives  of  a  considerable 
number  of  cows.  He  wields  undisputed 
sway  over  many  thousands  of  subjects,  and 
takes  tribute  f^m  them.  Yet  he  dresses 
on  ordinary  occasions  like  one  of  his  own 
subjects,  and  his  house  is  Just  one  of  the 
ordmaiy  huts  of  which  a  village  is  com- 
posed. When  he  wishes  to  appear  offi- 
cially, he  alters  his  style  of  oress,  and 
makes  really  a  splendid  appearance  m  all 
the  pomp  or  barbaric  ma^ficence.  Also, 
when  he  mixes  with  civilization,  he  likes 
to  be  civilized  in  dress,  and  makes  his 
appearance  dressed  as  an  Englishman,  in  a 
suk  hat,  a  scarlet  coat,  and  jackboots,  and 
attended  in  his  rides  by  an  aide-de-camp, 
dressed  in  a  white-plumed  cocked  hat,  ana 
nothing  else. 

A  portrait  of  Qozsl  in  his  ftill  war-dress  is 
given  in  the  chapter  that  treats  of  Kaffir 
warfare. 
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As  to  the  ornaments  which  a  Kaffir  man 
wears,  they  may  be  summed  up  in  three 
words  —  beads,  buttons,  and  strings,  all  three 
being  often  emplovcd  in  the  manufacture  of 
one  ornament.  All  the  beads  come  from 
Europe,  and  there  is  as  much  fashion  in 
them  as  in  jewelry  among  civilized  nations. 
The  Kallirs  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
beads  that  do  not  form  a  good  contrast  with 
the  dark  skin  of  the  wearer,  so  that  beads 
which  would  be  thought  valuable,  even  in 
England,  would  be  utterly  contemned  by 
the  poorest  Kaffir.  Dark  blue,  for  example, 
are  extremely  unfashionable,  while  light 
aziu-e  blue  are  in  great  favor.  Those 
beads  which  contain  white  and  red  are  the 
most  valued;  and  if  it  were  possible  to 
make  beads  which  would  have  the  dazzling 
whiteness  of  snow,  or  the  fiery  hue  of  the 
scarlet  verbena,  almost  any  price  might  be 
obtained  for  them  in  Kaffirland. 

The  capriciousness  of  fashion  is  quite  as 
great  among  the  Kaffirs  as  among  Euro- 
peans, and  the  bead  trade  is,  therefore,  vevy 
precarious,  l)eads  which  would   have  been 

Eurcliased  at  a  very  hi2:h  price  one  year 
eing  scarcely  worth  their  freight  in  the 
next  Still,  there  is  one  rule  which  may 
always  guide  those  who  take  beads  as  a 
medium  of  barter  among  savages.  The 
beads  should  always  contrast  boldly  with  the 
color  of  the  skin.  Now,  the  average  color 
of  a  Kaffir  is  a  very  dark  chocolate;  and  if 
the  intended   trader   among   these    tribes 


wishes  to  make  a  successftil  speculation,  hfl 
cannot  do  better  than  have  a  lay  figure 
painted  of  a  Kaffir's  color,  and  try  the  effect 
of  the  beads  i^)on  the  image.  Beads  canxtot 
be  too  brilliant  for  a  savage,  and  almost  an? 
small  articles  which  will  take  a  hi^h  polish 
and  flash  well  in  the  sunshine  will  nnd  a 
market 

Having  procured  his  beads,  either  by  ex- 
change or  goods  or  by  labor,  the  Kaffir  pro- 
ceeds to  ^orn  himself  with  them.     In  a 
photograph  before  me. representing  aeroup 
of  young   warriors   belonging    to    Gozas 
army,  three  of  the  men  have  round  their 
necks  strings  of  beads  which  must  weigh 
several  pounds,  while  another  has  a  broad 
belt  of  beads  passing  over  the  shoulder  just 
like  the  sash  of  a  light   infantry   officer. 
The  ordinary  mode  of  wearing  them  is  in 
strings  round  the  neck,  but  a  Kaffir  of  inge- 
nuity devises  various  other  fashions.    If  ne 
has  some  very  large  and  very  white  beads, 
he  will  tie  them  round  his  forehead,  just 
over  his  eyebrows,  allowing  some  of  them  to 
dangle  over  his  nose,  and  others  on  either 
side  of  the  eyes.    In  "  Kaffir  ornaments  "  on 
page  33,  fig.  1,  is  shown  a  sash  somewhat 
similar  to  that  which  has  just  been  men- 
tioned, though  it  is  not   made   wholly  of 
beads.  Its  groundwork  is  a  vast  number  of 
small  strings  laid  side  by  side,  and  bound  at 
intervals  by  bands  of  different  colored  beads, 
those  toward  the  ends  being  white,  and  the 
others  scarlet,  pink,  or  green.    Its  length  is 
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rat  eight  feet  A  small  portion  is  given  oni 
enlarged  scale,  to  show  the  mode  of  struc- 
re.  The  other  articles  belong  to  female 
stmne,  and  will  be  described  presently. 
rhe  group  of  ornaments  illustrated  upon 
ge  33  is  very  interesting,  and  is  taken 
»m  specimens  kindly  lent  me  by  the 
e  n.  Jackson,  Esq.  The  round  article 
th  dark  centre  (fig.  3)  is  the  first  which 
I  will  notice.  In  form  it  resembles  a  hol- 
er cone,  or  rather  a  Malay^s  hat,  and  is 
ade  of  leather,  ingenioi^sly  moulded  and 
wed  while  wet,  and  then  kept  in  its  shape 
itil  dry.  The  whole  of  the  interior  is  so 
ickly  covered  with  beads  that  the  leather 
quite  concealed.  The  beads  in  the  centre 
re  red,  and  the  others  are  white.  This 
mament  is  worn  on  the  breast,  and  to  all 
Dpearance  must  be  a  very  awkward  article 
I  decoration.  If  the  outside  had  been  cov- 
ced  with  beads,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
hat  it  would  have  rested  very  comfortably 
Q  the  breast  with  its  bead-covered  apex 
irojecting  like  a  huge  sugar-loaf  button. 
iut,  as  the  peak  has  to  rest  on  the  breast, 
be  ornament  must  sway  about  in  a  most 
incomfortable  manner. 
The  ornament  at  the  bottom  of  the  illus- 
ration  is  a  semi-necklace,  much  in  request 
moQg  the  Kafirs.  A  string  is  fastened  to 
ach  upper  comer  and  then  tied  behind  the 
eck,  so  tliat  none  of  the  beads  are  wasted 
pon  a  back  view  of  the  person.  The 
roundwork  of  this  semi-necklace  is  white, 
nd  the  marks  upon  it  are  differently  col- 
red.  Some  of  them  are  red  in  the  interior 
nd  edged  with  yellow,  while  in  others  these 
olors  are  reversed.  A  narrow  line  of  scar- 
2t  beads  runs  along  the  lower  edge.  The 
lecklace  is  formed  of  a  sort  of  network,  of 
rhich  the  meshes  are  beads,  so  that  as  it  is 
Qoved  by  the  action  of  the  bodv,  the  light 
hiaes  tlirough  the  interstices,  and  has  a  very 
»rettv  etfect. 

A  bracelet,  also  made  of  beads,  is  shown 
n  the  same  illustration  at  fiff.  2.  The  beads 
ITS  strung  on  threads,  and  men  twisted  to- 
[sther  so  as  to  form  a  loose  rope,  very  sim- 
lar  in  construction  to  the  rope  ring  used 
« much  by  sailors,  and  known  technically 
w  a ''  grummet"  The  strings  of  beads  are 
variously  colored,  and  are  arranged  with 
considerable  ti;ste,  so  that  when  they  are 
^ted  together  the  general  effect  is  very 
[ood. 

There  is  a  more  common  kind  of  beads 
^ich  are  called  *'  chalk-white."  Their  only 
alue  is  that  they  contrast  well  with  the 
ark  skin  of  the  wearer.  Still,  there  are 
any  young  men  who  would  be  only  too 
ad  to  have  even  so  simple  a  set  of  beads, 
r  beads  are  money  in  Kaffirland,  and  are 
»t  to  be  obtained  without  labor.  How- 
er,  ornament  of  some  kind  the  young 
jn  will  have,  and  if  they  cannot  obtain 
ids  they  will  wear  some  other  ornament 
a  succedaneum  for  them. 


One  of  these  very  simple  necklaces  is  in 
mv  collection.  It  consists  merely  of  nuts, 
wnich  the  wearer  could  have  for  the  pick- 
ing. A  hole  is  bored  through  each  nut,  just 
al^ve  the  smaller  end,  so  that  they  fit  closely 
together,  and  stand  boldly  out,  without 
showing  the  string  on  which  they  are 
threaded.  So  closely  do  they  lie  that,  al- 
though the  necklace  is  only  just  large  enough 
to  be  passed  over  the  head,  it  contains  more 
than  a  hundred  nuts.  The  two  necklaces 
which  are  represented  at  the  foot  of  the 
39th  page,  have  been  selected  because  they 
show  how  the  native  artist  has  first  made  a 
necklace  of  beads  and  teeth,  and  has  then 
imitated  it  in  metal.  No.  1  represents  a 
bracelet  that  is  entirely  made  of  beads  and 
teeth.  First,  the  maker  has  prepared  six  or 
seven  very  fine  leathern  thongs,  and  has 
strung  upon  them  black  glass  beads  of  rather 
a  small  size.  When  he  has  formed  rows  of 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  he  has 
placed  in  each  string  a  single  bead  of  a  much 
larger  size,  and  being  white  in  color,  spotted 
wim  bright  blue.  Another  inch  and  a  naif  of 
black  beads  follow,  and  then  come  the  teeth. 
These  are  the  canine  teeth  of  the  leopard 
and  other  felidse,and  are  arranged  in  groups 
varying  from  three  to  five  in  number.  A 
toleramy  large  hole  is  bored  through  the 
base  of  each,  and  aU  the  strings  are  passed 
through  them.  The  maker  then  goes  on 
with  me  black  beads,  then  with  the  white, 
then  with  the  teeth,  and  so  on,  until  his  mi^ 
terials  are  exhausted,  and  the  necklace 
finished. 

The  necklace  No.  2  is  of  a  far  more  ambi- 
tious character,  and,  whether  or  not  it  has 
been  made  by  the  same  artificer,  it  shows 
that  the  same  principle  has  been  carried  out 
The  former  ornament  belonged  to  a  man 
who  had  been  skilful  as  a  hunter,  and  who 
wore  the  teeth  of  the  slaughtered  leopards 
as  trophies  of  his  valor  and  success.  He 
would  also  wear  the  skins,  and  lose  no 
opportunitv  of  showing  what  he  had  done. 
But  we  will  suppose  that  a  Kaffir,  who  has 
some  notion  or  working  in  metal,  saw  the 
bracelet,  and  tliat  he  was  fired  with  a  desire 
to  possess  one  of  a  similar  character.  Leop- 
ards' teeth  he  could  not,  of  course,  possess 
without  killing  the  animal  for  himself,  be- 
cause no  one  who  has  achieved  such  a  feat 
would  sell  to  another  the  trophies  of  his 
own  prowess.  So  he  has  tried  to  imitate 
the  coveted  ornament  as  well  as  he  could; 
and  though  he  might  not  possess  either  the 
skill  or  the  courage  of  the  hunter,  he  could, 
at  all  events,  make  a  necklace  which  woula 
resemble  in  shape  that  of  his  companion, 
be  very  much  more  showy,  and  possess  a 
considerable  intrinsic  value. 

So  he  set  up  his  for^e,  and,  in  a  manner 
which  will  be  described  in  a  future  page, 
made  his  own  bronze,  brass,  or  bell-metal, 
and  cast  a  number  of  little  cylinders. 
These  he  beat  into  shape  with  his  primitiYe 
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hammer,  and  formed  them  Into  very  tolerap 
ble  imitations  of  leopards'  teeth.  Being 
now  furnished  with  the  material  for  his 
necklace,  he  began  to  put  it  together.  First 
he  strung  rows  of  chalk-white  beads,  ana 
then  a  urass  tooth.  Next  to  the  tooth 
comes  a  large  transparent  glass  bead,  of 
ruby-red,  decorated  with  white  spots.  Then 
comes  a  tooth,  then  more  beads,  and  so  on, 
until  the  ornament  has  been  completed.  In 
order  to  give  the  necklace  an  air  of  reality, 
he  cut  a  piece  of  bone  so  as  to  look  like  a 
very  large  tooth,  and  strung  it  in  the  centre 
of  the  ornament,  so  as  to  fiul  on  his  chest 

This  is  really  a  handsome  piece  of  work- 
manship, and  when  in  use  must  have  a  very 
excellent  eflect  The  colors  are  selected 
with  remarkable  taste,  as  nothing  can  look 
bettor  on  a  dark  skin  than  white  and  ruby. 
Moreover,  the  metal  teeth  are  burnished  so 
as  to  glisten  brilliantly  in  the  sun,  and  will 
dazzle  the  eye  at  the  distance  of  some 
feet  Both  these  necklaces  are  drawn  from 
specimens  in  the  collection  of  Colonel  Lane 
Fox. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  good  taste  in 
color,  if  not  in  material,  seems  to  be  inher- 
ent in  the  race,  despite  the  very  small 
amount  of  clothes  which  either  sex  wears. 
When  they  become  partially  civilized, 
especially  if  they  owe  any  allegiance  to  mis- 
sionaries, they  assume  some  portion  of  ordi- 
nary European  costume.  The  men,  whose 
wardrobe  is  generally  limited  to  a  shirt  and 
trousers,  have  little  scope  for  taste  in  dress; 
but  the  women  always  contrive  to  develop 
this  faculty.  Whether  in  the  gay  colors  of 
the  gowns  which  they  wear,  or  whether  in 
the  more  sober  liue  of  the  handkerchief 
which  they  invariably  tie  round  their  heads, 
they  always  manage  to  hit  upon  a  combina- 
tion of  colors  which  harmonize  with  their 
complexions. 

Perhaps  it  is  fortunate  that  such  should 
be  the  case,  for  the  assumption  of  European 
costume  is,  artistically  speaking,  anything 
but  an  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  a 
Kaffir,  or,  indeed,  of  any  wearer  of  a  dark 
skin  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  bet- 
ter the  clothes,  the  worse  do  they  look.  A 
young  Kaffir,  wearing  nothing  but  his  few 
tufts  of  fur,  moves  with  a  free  and  upright 
gait,  and  looks  like  one  of  nature's  noble- 
men. But  the  moment  that  he  puts  on  the 
costume  adopted  in  civilized  Europe,  he 
loses  every  vestige  of  dignity,  and  even  liis 
very  gait  is  altered  for  the  worse. 

1^ he  metropolitan  reader  can  easily  wit- 
ness such  a  metamorphosis  by  visiting  the 
HammAm,  or  any  similar  establishment, 
where  dark-skinned  attendants  are  em- 
ployed. While  engaged  in  their  ordinary 
vocation,  clad  with  nothing  but  a  cloth 
round  their  loins,  they  look  just  like  ancient 
statues  endued  with  life,  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  avoid  admiring  the  graceftil  dignity 
of  their  gestures,  as  they  move   silently 


about  the  room.  But  when  any  of  them 
leave  the  room,  and  put  on  the  oxdinaiy 
dress^  the  change  is  complete  and  disap- 
pointing, and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  belkre 
the  identity  of  such  apparently  different 
individuals.  In  the  time  long  passed  away, 
when  Scotland  was  still  contesting  wiUi 
England,  the  statesmen  of  the  latter  conn- 
try  showed  no  small  knowledge  of  human 
nature  when  they  forbade  the  use  of  the 
Highland  dress,  and  forced  the  Highlanden 
to  abandon  the  picturesque  costume  which 
seems  to  harmonize  so  well  with  the  wild 
hills  of  tlieir  native  land.  A  Highlander 
in  his  kilt  and  tartan  was  not  the  same  man 
when  in  the  costume  of  the  Lowlander,  and 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  feel  the  same 
pride  in  himself  as  when  he  wore  the  garb 
of  the  mountaineer  and  the  colors  of  hit 
clan. 

Many  of  the  young  men  who  cannot  af- 
ford beads  make  bracelets,  necklaces,  arm- 
lets, and  anklets  fVom  the  skins  oT  ^mim^iiL 
After  cutting  the  skin  into  strips,  they  twist 
the  strips  spirally,  so  as  to  conyert  them 
into  hollow  ropes,  having  all  the  hair  on  the 
outside.  When  made  of  prettUy  colored 
skins,  these  curious  ornaments  have  a  veir  i 
good,  though  barbaric  effect  (See  page  40.) 
By  cutting  the  strips  spirally,  almoat  unj  i 
length  can  be  obtainea;  fuia  the  eonae- 
quence  is,  that  the  young  men  sometimM 
appear  with  their  bodies,  legs,  and  anni 
covered  with  these  f\irry  ropes. 

Another  kind  of  ornament  of  whicb  ftl 
Kaffir  is  very  fond  is  the  tufted  tail  of  n 
ox.  A  man  of  consequence  will  sometimei 
wear  a  considerable  number  of  these  talk 
Some  ho  will  form  into  an  apron,  and  otiben 
will  be  disposed  about  his  person  in  the 
quaintest  possible  style.  He  will  tie  one 
under  each  knee,  so  as  to  bring  it  on  the 
shin  bone.  Others  he  will  fix  to  leathern 
loops,  and  hang  them  loosely  on  his  arms, 
like  the  curious  bracelet  worn  by  Junir 
Bahadoor  when  in  England.  Some  he  wm 
divide  into  a  multitude  of  strips,  and  eew 
them  together  so  as  to  make  fringed  beltoi 
which  he  will  tie  round  his  wais^  or  wifli 
which  he  will  encircle  the  upper  aroii 
Others,  again,  will  be  attached  to  his  ankkk 
and  a  man  thus  decorated  is  contemplatoa 
enviously  by  those  not  so  fortunate. 

The  very  fact  of  possessing  such  omip 
ments  shows  that  the  wearer  must  be  a  rich 
man,  and  have  slaughtered  his  owli  cattle. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  obtain  cow  tails  in 
any  other  method  ;  for  the  owner  of  a  slain 
cow  is  sure  to  keep  the  tail  for  himself,  and 
will  not  give  so  valuable  an  ornament  to 
another.     For  the  same  reason,  when  the 
cow  has  been  eaten  up,  its  owner  fastens 
the  skull  on  the  outside  of  his  hut    Every 
one  who  passes  within. sight  can  then  see 
that  a  rich  man  lives   in    that    dwelling. 
Even  when  the  tails  are  sold  to  Europeans, 
an  absurdly  high  price  is  asked  for  theuL 
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^ne  of  tbese  arm-tufts  is  now  before  me. 
tie  skin  has  been  stripped  from  the  tail, 
OLTing  a  thong  of  eighteen  inches  in  length 
bore  the  turt  of  hair.  This  thong  has 
[len  been  cut  into  three  strips  of  hm  an 
Qch  in  ¥ridth,  and  the  strips  have  been 
oUed  ap  spirally,  as  already  described.  As 
he  slit  is  earned  to  the  very  end  of  the 
aiU  the  tuft  is  spread  open,  and  therefore 
ooks  twice  as  large  as  would  have  been  the 
»i3e  had  it  been  left  untouched.  Each  of 
these  tufts  representing  a  cow,  it  is  evident 
that  the  possession  of  uiem  shows  that  the 
owner  must  be  wealthy  enough,  not  only  to 
possess  cows,  but  to  have  so  many  that  he 
could  afford  to  slaughter  them. 

An  illustration'  on  page  43  represents  a 
Kaffir  who  is  both  young  and  rich,  and  who 
ku  put  on  his  dress  of  ceremony  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  a  visit  Under  such  cir- 
comstances,  a  Katiir  will  exercise  the  great- 
est care  in  selecting  ornaments,  and  occupy 
hoars  in  putting  them  on  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Among  the  furs  used  by  the  Kaffir 
for  this  purpose  is  that  of  the  Angora  goat, 
its  long  soft  hair  working  up  admirably  into 
fringes  and  similar  ornaments.  Feathers 
of  ditferent  birds  are  worked  into  the  head 
dres».  and  the  rarer  the  bird  and  the  more 
brilliant  the  color  the  better  is  the  wearer 
plea.'ted.  One  decoration  which  is  some- 
times worn  on  the  head  is  a  globular  tuft, 
KTeral  inches  in  diameter,  formed  from  the 
feathers*  of  a  species  of  roller.  The  lovely 
plumage  of  the  bird,  with  its  changeful 
nues  of  green  and  blue,  is  exactly  adapted 
for  the  purpose  :  and  in  some  cases  two  of 
these  tufts  will  be  worn,  one  on  the  fore- 
head and  the  other  on  the  back  of  the  head. 
Eagles'  feathers  are  much  used  among  the 
KaiRrs,  as,  in  spite  of  their  comparatively 
plaia  wloring,  their  firm  and  graceful  shape 
€nabl'.»s  the  wearer  to  form  them  into  very 
ele'/ant  head  dresses.  Ostrich  feathers 
Ve  also  useil  for  the  purpose,  as  are  the 
richly  colored  plumes  of  the  lory  ;  but  the 
?r.-at  ambition  of  a  Kaffir  beau  is  to  pro- 
care  some  feathers  of  the  peacock,  of  wnich 
he  \»  amazingly  vain. 

On  such  occasions  the  Kaffir  will  wear 
Much  more  dress  than  usual ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion tt)  the  quantity  of  beads  which  he  con- 
tri?e.^  to  dispose  upon  his  person,  he  ties 
w  many  tutlts  and  tails  rounci  his  waist  that 
be  may  almost  be  said  to  wear  a  kilt  He 
(rill  carry  his  shield  and  bundle  of  spears 
rith  him,  but  will  not  take  the  latter  weap- 
•ni  into  the  host's  house,  either  exchanging 
hem  for  imitative  spears  of  wood,  or  taking 

simple  knobbed  stick.  Some  sort  of  a 
'«ra[)<)n  he  must  have  in  his  hand,  or  he 
ouM  feel  himself  quite  out  of  his  element. 
When  the  "  boy  "has  at  last  obtained  the 
liefs  permission  to  enter  the  honored 
ass  of  "  men,"  he  prepares  himself  with 
uch  ceremony  for  the  change  of  costume 
hich  indicates  his  rank.    The  change  does 


not  consist  so  much  in  addition  as  in  sub- 
traction, and  is  confined  to  the  head.  All 
unmarried  men  wear  the  whole  of  their 
hair,  and  sometimes  indulge  their  vanity  in 
dressing  it  in  various  modes  ;  such  as  draw- 
ing it  out  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  stiffening 
it  with  grease  and  shining  powders,  so  that 
it  looks  something  like  the  wigs  which  bish- 
ops used  to  wear,  but  which  have  been  judi- 
ciously abandoned.  If  particular  pains  are 
taken  with  the  hair,  and  it  happens  to  be 
rather  longer  than  usual,  the  eftect  is  very 
remarkable.  I  have  a  photographic  por- 
trait of  a  young  Zulu  warrior,  whose  hair  is 
so  bushy  and  frizzled  that  it  might  be  taken 
for  that  of  a  Figian  ;  and  as  in  his  endeav- 
ors to  preserve  himself  in  a  perfectly  mo- 
tionless attitude,  he  has  clenched  his  teeth 
tightly  and  opened  his  eyes  very  wide,  he 
looks  exactly  as  if  all  his  hair  were  stand- 
ino"  on  end  with  astonishment 

Proud,  however,  as  he  may  be,  as  a  "  boy," 
of  his  hair,  he  is  still  prouder  when  he  fias 
the  permission  of  his  cnief  to  cut  it  off,  and 
at  once  repairs  to  a  friend  who  will  act  as 
hairdresser.  The  friend  in  question  takes 
his  best  assagai,  puts  a  fine  edge  upon  it, 
furnishes  himself  with  a  supply  or  gum. 
sinews,  charcoal  powder,  ana  oil,  and 
addresses  himself  to  his  task.  His  first  care 
is  to  make  an  oval  ring  of  the  sinews,  about 
half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  then  to  fit  it 
on  the  head.  The  hair  is  then  firmly  woven 
into  it,  and  fixed  with  the  gum  and  charcoal, 
until  the  hair  and  ring  seem  as  if  they  were 
one  substance.  Oil  or  grease  is  next  liber- 
ally applied,  until  the  circlet  shines  like  a 
patent  leather  boot,  and  the  ring  is  then 
complete.  The  officiating  friend  next  takes 
his  assagai,  and  .shaves  the  whole  of  the 
head,  outsiae  and  inside  the  ring,  so  as  to 
leave  it  the  sole  decoration  of  his  bald  head. 

The  ring,  or  *'  issikoko,"  is  useful  for  sev- 
eral purposes.  It  answers  admirably  to  hold 
feathers  firmly,  when  the  courtier  decorates 
his  head  for  ceremony,  or  the  soldier  for 
war.  It  serves  also  more  peaceful  uses, 
being  the  usual  place  where  the  snuff"  spoon 
is  worn.  This  mode  of  dressing  the  hair 
has  its  inconvenience,  for  the  ring  continu- 
ally needs  to  be  repaired  and  kept  in  order. 
As  to  the  "  issikoko"  itself,  it  is  too  hard  to 
be  easily  damaij^cd;  but  as  the  hair  grows 
it  is  raised  above  the  head,  and,  when  neg- 
lected for  some  time,  will  rise  to  a  heif^ht  of 
two  inches  or  so.  Moreover,  the  shaven 
parts  of  the  head  soon  regain  their  covering, 
and  need  again  to  be  submitted  to  the  prim- 
itive razor.  No  man  would  venture  to 
appear  before  his  chief  with  the  head  un- 
shaven, or  with  the  ring  standing  above  it ; 
for  if  he  did  so,  his  life  would  probably 
answer  for  his  want  of  respect 

The  reverence  with  which  a  Kaffir  regards 
the  "  issikoko  "  is  equal  to  that  which  an  Ori- 
ental entertains  for  his  beard.  Mr.  Moffatt 
mentions  a  curious  illustration  of  this  fact 
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A  warrior  of  rank,  an  "Induna,"  or  petty 
chief,  was  brought  before  the  king,  the 
dreaded  Moselekate,  charged  with  an  offence 
the  punishment  of  which  was  death.  He  was 
conducted  to  the  kin^,  deprived  of  his  spear 
and  shield.  ^'He  bowed  his  tine  elastic 
ligure,  and  kneeled  before  the  Jud^e.  The 
c^ise  was  investigated  silently,  which  gave 
solemnity  to  the  scene.  Not  a  whisper  was 
heard  among  the  listening  audience,  and  the 
voi(;es  of  the  council  were  only  audible  to 
each  other  and  to  the  nearest  spectators. 
The  prisoner,  though  on  his  knees,  Imd 
something  dignified  and  noble  in  his  mien. 
Not  a  muscle  of  his  countenance  moved, 
but  a  bright  black  eve  indicated  a  feeling 
of  intense  interest,  which  the  swerving  bal- 
anee  between  life  and  deatli  only  coula  pro- 
duce. The  case  required  little  investigation ; 
the  charges  were  clearly  substantiated,  and 
the  culpnt  pleaded  guilty.  But,  alas  I  he 
knew  that  it  was  at  a  bar  where  none  ever 
heard  the  heart  revi^^ng  sound  of  pardon, 
even  for  offences  small  compared  with  his. 
A  pause  ensued,  during  which  the  silence  of 
death  pervaded  the  assembly. 

'*  At  length  the  monarch, spoke,  and,  ad- 
dressing the  prisoner,  said:  *  You  are  a  dead 
man;  but  I  shall  do  to-day  what  I  never  did 
before.  I  spare  your  life,  for  the  sake  of  my 
friend  and  lather,'  pointing  to  where  I  stood. 
'  I  know  that  his  neart  weeps  at  the  shed- 
ding of  blood;  for  his  sake  I  spare  your  life, 
lie  has  travelled  from  a  far  country  to  see 
me.  and  he  has  made  my  heart  white;  but  he 
tells  me  that  to  take  away  life  is  an  awful 
thing,  and  never  can  be  undone  again.  He 
has  pleaded  with  me  not  to  go  to  war,  nor  to 
destroy  life.  I  wish  him,  when  he  returns  to 
his  own  home  again,  to  return  with  a  heart  as 
white  as  ho  has  made  mine.  I  spare  you  for 
his  sake*,  for  I  love  him  and  he  has  saved  the 
lives  of  my  people.  But,'  continued  the 
king,  'you  must  be  degraded  for  life:  you 
must  no  more  associate  with  the  nobles  of 
the  land,  nor  enter  the  towns  of  the  princes 
of  the  people,  nor  ever  again  mingle  in  the 
dance  of  the  mightj'.  Go  to  the  poor  of  the 
field,  and  let  your  companions  be  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  desert' 

"  The  sentence  passed,  the  pardoned  man 
was  expected  to  bow  in  grateful  adoration 
to  him  whom  he  was  wont  to  look  upon  and 
exalt  in  songs  applicable  only  to  One,  to 
whom  belongs  universal  sway  and  the  des- 
tinies of  man.  But  no!  Holding  his  hands 
clnspe<l  on  his  bosom,  he  replied:  '  O  king, 
atHict  not  my  heart  I  I  have  incited  thy  dis- 
pleasure: let  me  be  slain  like  the  warrior. 
1  (rannot  live  with  the  poor.'  And,  raising 
his  hand  to  the  ring  he  wore  on  his  brow, 
he  continued:  *  How  can  I  live  among  the 
do<xs  of  the  king,  and  disgrace  these  badges 
of  honor  which  I  won  among  the  spears  and 
shields  of  the  misrhty?  No;  I  cannot  live  I 
Lot  me  die,  O  Pezoolu! '  His  request  was 
granted,  and  his  hands  tied  erect  over  his 


head.  Now  my  exeiiioiifl  to  saye  biB  Ufa 
were  vain.  He  disdained  the  boon  on  (Im 
conditions  offered,  preferring  to  die  with  the 
honors  he  had  won  at  the  point  of  the  spear 
— ^honors  which  even  the  act  which  con- 
demned him  did  not  tarnish — to  exile  and 
poverty  among  the  children  of  the  deseii 
He  was  led  forux,  a  man  walking  on  each  side. 
My  eye  followed  him  until  he  reached  the 
top  of  a  hiffh  precipice,  over  which  he  wu 
precipitated  into  the  deep  nart  of  the  riTcr 
beneath,  where  the  crocooilea,  accustomed 
to  such  meals,  were  yawning  to  devour  him 
ere  he  could  reach  the  bottom.'' 

The  word  ^  issikoko,"  by  which  the  Kafir 
denominates  the  head-ring,  is  scarcely  to  be 
pronounced,  not  by  European  lips,  but  bf 
European  palates;  for  each  letter  k  is  pe- 
cedea,  or  rather  accompanied,  by  a  cunooi 
clucking  sound,  produced  by  the  back  of  the 
tongue  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  There 
are  three  of  these  ^  clicks,"  as  they  are 
called,  and  they  will  be  more  particalaiif 
described  when  we  come  to  the  subject  of 
Kaffir  language. 

Under  nearly  all  circumstances  a  Kafflr 
presents  a  singularlv  picturesque  figure^ 
except  perhaps,  when   squatting   on  the 
ground  with  his  knees  up  to  his  chin  —and 
nothing  can  be  more  grateM  to  an  artistk 
eye  than  the  aspect  of  a  number  of  these  splen- 
did savages  in  the  full  panoply  of  all  their 
barbaric  magnificence.     Their  proud  and 
noble  port,  uieir  dusky  bodies  set  off  with 
beads  and  other  brilliant  ornaments,  and  the 
uncommon  grace  and  agility  that  they  die* 
play  when  eoing  through  the  fierce  mimiciy 
of  a  fight  which  constitutes  their  war  daocee, 
are  a  delight  to  the  eye  of  an  artist   Unfor- 
tunately, his  nose  is  affected  in  a  different 
manner.    The  Kafiirs  of  all  aces  and  both 
sexes  will   persist   in  copiously  anointinf 
themselves  with  grease.    Almost  any  wa 
of  grease  would  soon  become  rancid  in  that 
country;  but,  as  the  Kaffirs  are  not  at  all 
particular  i^bout  the  sort  of  grease  whkh 
they  use,  provided  that  it  is  grease,  ihef 
exhale  a  verv  powerfhl  and  very  disagreee* 
ble  odor.     Kaffirs  are  charming  sava^ 
but  it  is  always  as  well  to  keep  to  the  wind- 
ward of  them,  at  all  events  until  the  noetrili 
liave   become   accustomed   to   their  odor. 
This  peculiar  scent  is  as  adhesive  as  it  ii 
])Owerful,  and,  even  after  a  Kaffir  has  bid 
aside  his  dress,  any  article  of  it  will  be 
nearly  as  strongly  scented  as '  the  owner. 
Some  time  ago,  while  I  was  looking  over 
a  very  fine  collection  of  savage  implements 
and  dress,  some  articles  of  apparel  were 
exhibited  labelled  with  tickets  that  could 
not  possibly  have  belonged  to  them.    The 
owner  said  that  he  suspected  them  to  be 
Africtm,  and  asked  my  opinion,  which  was 
unhesitatingly  given,  *the  odor  having  be- 
trayed their  real  country  as  soon  as  they 
were  brought  within  range  of  scent 

A  few  years  ago,  I  assisted  in  opening  a 
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tries  of  boxes  and  barrels  fall  of  objects 
om  Kaffirland.  We  took  the  precaution 
r  opening  the  cases  in  the  warden,  and,  even 
i  the  open  air,  the  task  of  emptying  them 
as  flJmost  too  much  for  our  unaccustomed 
oises.  All  the  objects  were  genuine  speci- 
lens,  not  merely  made  for  sale,  as  is  so 
len  the  case,  out  purchased  from  the 
earers,  and  carefully  put  away.  The 
wner  of  the  collection  was  rather  humor- 
is  on  the  subject,  congratulating  us  on  our 
reparation  for  a  visit  to  Kaffirland,  and 
tiling  us  that,  if  either  of  us  wished  to 
»rm  a  good  idea  of  the  atmosphere  which 
revailea  in  a  Kaf^  hut  with  plenty  of  com- 
any,  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  get  into  the 
mpty  cask,  sit  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  put 
be  lid  on.  Several  of  the  articles  of  cloth- 
Bg  were  transferred  to  my  collection,  but 
ar  some  time  they  could  not  be  introduced 
Qto  the  room.  £ven  after  repeated  wash- 
Dgs,  and  hanging  out  in  the  ^den,  and 
Inching  with  deodorizing  flmd,  they  re- 
igned so  much  of  their  peculiar  scent  that 
t^j  were  subjected  to  another  course, 
feriuch  proved  more  successful, — namely,  a 
borough  washing,  then  drying,  then  expo- 
Bre  to  a  strong  neat,  ana  then  dr3ring  in 
be  open  air. 

This  extremely  powerfld  odor  is  a  consid- 
Bible  drawback  to  an  European  hunter 
fhen  accompanied  by  Kaffir  assistants, 
ley  are  invaluable  as  trackers;  their  eyes 
lem  to  possess  telescopic  powers;  their  ears 
^  open  to  sounds  which  their  white  com- 
inion  is  quite  incapable  of  perceiving,  and 
leir  olfactory  nerves  are  sensitive  to  any 
ior  except  tHat  which  themselves  so  power- 
iDy  exhade.  But  the  wild  animals  are  even 
ore  sensitive  to  odors  than  their  dusky 
Irsners,  and  it  is  popularly  said  that  an 
ephant  to  leeward  can  smell  a  Kaffir  at  the 
■tance  of  a  mile.  All  are  alike  in  this  respect, 
le  king  and  his  meanest  subject  being  im- 
raed  with  the  same  unctuous  substance; 
id  the  only  difference  is,  that  the  king  can 
brd  more  grease,  and  is  therefore  likely  to 
I  more  odoriferous,  than  his  subject 
Yet  the  Kaffir  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
eanly  person,  and  in  many  points  is  so 
irticularly  clean  that  he  looks  down  with 
ntempt  upon  an  European  as  an  ill-bred 
ftn.  The  very  liberal  anointing  of  the  per- 
il with  grease  is  a  custom  which  would  be 
nply  abominable  in  our  climate,  and  with 
IT  nio<le  of  dress,  but  which  is  almost  a 
M»8sity  in  a  climate  like  that  of  Southern 
frica,  where  the  natives  expose  nearly  the 
hole  of  their  bodies  to  the  burning  sun- 
luns.  Even  in  the  more  northern  parts 
i  Africa  the  custom  prevails,  and  Eng- 
ihmen  who  have  resided  there  for  a  series 
I  years    have   found  their   health    much 

B roved  by  following  the  example  of  the 
ves.  In  England,  for  example,  nothing 
Mdd  be  more  absurd  than  to  complete  the 
koming's  toilet  by  putting  on  the  head  a 


lar^e  lump  of  butter,  but  in  Abyssinia  no 
native  of  fashion  thinks  himself  fully  dressed 
until  he  has  thus  put  the  finishing  touch  to 
his  costume.  Setting  aside  the  different 
effects  of  the  sun  upon  a  black  skin  and  a 
white  one,  as  long  as  European  residents  in 
Southern  Africa  are  able  to  wear  their  cool 
and  light  garments,  so  long  can  they  dis- 
pense with  grease.  But^  if  they  were  sud- 
denly deprived  of  their  Imen  or  cotton  gar- 
ments, and  obliged  to  clothe  themselves 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Kaffirs,  it  is  likely 
that,  before  many  weeks  had  elapsed,  they 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  resort  to  a  custom 
which  has  been  taught  to  the  natives  by  the 
experience  of  centuries.  Had  not  the  prac- 
tice of  greasing  the  body  been  productive  of 
good,  their  strong  common  sense  would  long 
a^o  nave  induced  the  Kaffirs  to  dispense 
with  it 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  matters,  we  must 
not  jud^e  others  by  supposing  them  to  be 
under  similar  conditions  wim  ourselves. 
Our  only  hope  of  arriving  at  a  true  and 
unbiassed  judgment  is  by  mentally  placing 
ourselves  in  the  same  conditions  as  those  of 
whom  we  are  treating,  and  forming  our 
conclusions  accordingly.  The  knowledge  of 
this  simple  principle  is  the  key  to  the  singu- 
lar success  enjoyed  by  some  schoolmasters, 
while  others,  who  may  far  surpass  them  in 
mere  scholarship,  have  failed  to  earn  for 
themselves  either  the  respect  or  the  love  of 
their  pupils. 

Men,  as  well  as  women,  generally  possess 
cloaks  made  of  the  skins  of  animals,  and 
called  karosses.  Almost  any  animal  will 
serve  for  the  purpose  of  the  kaross  maker, 
who  has  a  method  of  rendering  perfectly 
supple  the  most  stiff  and  stubborn  of  hides. 
The  process  of  preparing  the  hide  is  very 
simple.  The  skin  is  fastened  to  the  ground 
by  a  vast  number  of  pegs  around  its  edges, 
so  as  to  prevent  it  from  shrinking  unequSly, 
the  hairy  side  being  next  to  the  ground.  A 
leopard  skin  thus  pegged  to  the  ground  may 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  illustration  of  a 
Kaffir  hut,  on  page  155,  The  artist,  however, 
has  committed  a  slight  error  in  the  sketch, 
having  drawn  the  skin  as  if  the  hairy  side 
were  upward.  The  Kaffir  always  pegs  a 
skin  with  the  hairy  side  downward,  partly 
because  the  still  wet  hide  would  adhere  to 
the  ground,  and  partly  because  he  wishes 
to  be  able  to  manipulate  the  skin  before  it 
is  dry.  This  plan  of  pegging  down  the 
skin  18  spread  over  the  whole  world;  and, 
whether  m  Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  America, 
or  Australia,  the  nrst  process  of  hide  dress- 
ing is  almost  exactly  the  same.  The  subse- 
quent processes  vary  greatly  in  different 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and  even  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  country,  as  we  shall  see 
in  subsequent  pages. 

The  frontier  Kaffirs,  and  indeed  all  those 
who  can  have  communication  with  Euro- 
peans, have  learned  the  valua  of  blankets, 
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and  will  mostly  wear  a  good  blanket  in  pref- 
erence to  the  oest  kaross.  But  to  the  older 
warriors,  or  in  those  places  to  which  Euro- 
pean traders  do  not  penetrate,  the  skin  kaross 
still  retains  its  value.  The  ox  is  the  animal 
that  most  generally  supplies  the  kaross 
maker  with  skin,  because  it  is  sa  large  that 
the  native  need  not  take  much  trouble  in 
sewing.  Still,  even  the  smaller  animals  are 
in  great  request  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
karosses  made  from  them  are,  to  European 
e^es,  far  handsomer  than  those  made  from 
smgle  skins.  Of  course,  the  most  v^ued  by 
the  natives  are  those  wnich  are  made  from 
the  skins  of  the  i)redaceous  animals,  a  kaross 
made  of  lion-skin  bein^g  scarcely  ever  seen 
except  on  the  person  of  sable  royalty.  The 
leopard  skin  is  highly  valued,  and  the  fortu- 
nate and  valiant  slayer  of  several  leopards  is 
sure  to  make  their  skins  into  a  kaross  and 
their  tails  into  an  apron,  both  garments  being 
too  precious  to  be  worn  except  on  occasions 
of  ceremony. 

As  to  the  various  adornments  of  feathers, 
litrange  head  dresses,  and  other  decorations 
with  which  the  Kaffir  soldier  loves  to  bedeck 
himself,  we  shall  tind  them  described  in  the 
chapter  relating  to  Kaffir  warfare.  There 
is,  nowever,  one  class  of  ornaments  that 
must  be  briefly  mentioned;  namely,  the 
rings  of  different  material  which  the  Kaffirs 
place  on  their  wrists,  arms,  and  ankles. 
These  are  sometimes  made  of  ivory,  often  of 
metal,  sometimes  of  hide,  sometimes  of 
beads,  and  sometimes  of  grass.  This  last 
mentioned  bracelet  is  perhaps  the  simplest 
of  them  alL 

Men  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
kill  an  elephant,  and  rich  enough  to  be  able 
to  use  part  of  me  tusks  for  their  own  pur- 
poses, generally  cut  off  a  foot  or  so  from  the 
base  ofjeach  tusk  for  the  purpose  of  making 
armlets;  at  once  trophies  of  their  valcnf  ana 

E roofs  of  their  wealth.  The  reader  is  per- 
aps  aware  that  the  tusk  of  an  elephant, 
though  hard  and  solid  at  the  point,  is  soft  at 
the  base,  and  has  only  a  mere  shell  of  hard 
ivory,  the  interior  beinc  filled  with  the  soft 
vascular  substance  by  wnich  the  tusk  is  con- 
tinually lengthened  jfcd  enlarged.  Indeed, 
the  true  ivory  is  onttbund  in  that  portion 
of  the  tusk  which  S^jects  from  the  head; 
the  remainder,  whicn  is  deeply  imbedded  in 
the  skiill,  bein^  made  of  soft  substance  in- 
closed in  a  shell  of  ivory. 

It  is  easy  enough,  thei*efore,for  the  Kaffir 
hunter  to  cut  off  a  ngrtion  of  the  base  of 
the  tusk,  and  to  reif^ve  the  soft  vascular 
substance  which  fills  it,  leaving  a  tube  of 
ivory,  verv  thin  and  irregular  at  the  extreme 
base,  and  becoming  wicker  toward  the 
point  His  next  business  is,  to  cut  this  tube 
into  several  pieces,  so  as  to  make  rin^s  of 
ivory,  some  two  or  three  inches  in  width, 
and  differing  much  in  the  thickness  of  ma- 
terial. Those  which  are  made  from  the  base 
flf  the   tusk,  and  which  have  therefore  a 


large  diameter  and  no  great  thickneai^  m 
carefully  polished,  and  placed  on  the  ant 
above  the  elbow,  while  those  of  amaller  ^ 
ameter  and  thicker  substance  are  mere^ 
slipped  over  the  hand  and  worn  as  bxaoeletii 
There  is  now  before  me  a  photographic  po^  I 
trait  of  a  son  of  the  celebrated  chief  Mm^  f 
mo,  who  is  wearing  two  of  these  ivoiy 
one  on  the  left  arm  and  the  other  on 
wrist    A  necklace,  composed  of  leopaiA  Ij 
teeth  and  claws,  aids  in  attesting  his  sxifl  M  K 
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a  hunter,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  apparel  the 
less  said  the  better. 

A  pair  of  these  armlets  is  shown  in  the 
illustration  on  page  89.  They  are  sketdied 
from  specimens  in  the  collection  of  Colonel 
Lane  Fox.  The  first  of  them  is  very  simple. 
It  consists  merely  of  a  piece,  some  two 
inches  in  width,  cut  fh)m  the  base  of  la 
elephant's  tusk,  and  moderately  poliriiBd. 
There  is  no  attempt  at  ornament  abovt  it 

The  second  specimen  is  an  example  of 
much  more  elaborate  construction.  It  li 
cut  from  the  more  solid  portion  of  the  tml, 
and  weighs  very  much  more  than  its  conK 
panion  armlet  Instead  of  being  of  unifom  ^ 
thickness  throughout,  it  is  shapc^  sometfaipg  • 
like  a  quoit,  or  rather  like  a  pair  of  quoit^^ 
with  their  fiat  sides  placed  together.*  Tbfej 
hole  through  which  the  arm  passes  is  ni€|^| 
rounded,  and  very  smoothly  polished, 
latter  circumstance  being  probably  doe  U\ 
the  friction  of  the  wearer's  arm.  It  is 
mented  by  a  double  row  of  holes 
around  tiie  aperture.  The  ivory  is  _ 
by  means  of  a  wet  cord  held  at  both 
and  drawn  briskly  backward  and  forward. 

If  the  reader  will  refer  to  page  3S,  hij 
will  see  that  by  the  side  of  the 
breast  ornament  which  has  already  beea] 
described  there  is  a  bracelet  of  beads, 
is  made  of  several  strings  of  beads,  y 
predominating,  and   red  taking  the 

Elace.  The  bead  strings  are  first  laid  i 
y  side^  and  then  twisted  spirally  into  i 
loose  kind  of  rope,  a  plan  whicn  bri 
out  their  colors  very  effectively.  MetiJl 
sometimes  used  for  the  same  purpose,  1 
not  so  frequently  as  the  materials  wh 
have  been  mentioned.  Mr.  Grout  menti 
a  curipus  specimen  of  one  of  these 
ments,  which  was  made  of  brass.  '^  I  hif( 
a  rare  antique  of  this  kind  before  me,ai 
armlet  <rf  early  days,  of  the  Zulu 
It  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  the  timet 
Senzangakona,  and  to  have  descended  I 
him  to  Tchaka,  thence  to  Dingan,  thenoa  I 
Un^)ande  (Panda),  who  gave  it  to  one  i 
his  chief  captains,  who,  obliged  to 
Zululand  by  Kechwayo's  uprising,  br 
it  with  him  and  sold  it  to  me.  It  is  madel 
brass,  weighs  about  two  pounds,  and 
a  good  many  marks  of  the  smith's  attempti 
the  curious  and  the  clever." 

Brass  and  iron  wire  is  frequently  used  1 
the  manufacture  of  armlets,  and  tde 
heavy  ornaments  are  sometimes  foand 
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ter  metaL  Some  years  ago,  a  curious 
istance  occurred  with  regard  to  these 
ic  armlets.  A  shining  metallic  pow- 
18  one  day  discovered,  and  was  found 
e  of  being  smelted  like  iron,  and 
into  ornaments.  The  chiefs  were  so 
d  with  this  metal,  which  was  more 
ing  than  iron,  that  they  reserved  it 
emselves,  and  gave  away  their  iron 
lents  to  their  followers.  Some  little 
fterward,  a  contagious  disease  spread 
^h  the  country,  and  several  chiefs 
Of  course  the  calamity  was  attri- 
to  witchcrafLas  is  every  death  or 
i  among  the  ka£^  chiefs,  and   the 


business  of  discovering  the  offender  was 
intrusted,  as  usual,  to  tne  witch  doctors,  a 
strange  class  of  men,  who  will  be  fully 
described  in  a  Aiture  page.  After  making 
a  number  of  ineffectual  guesses,  they  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease lay  in  the  new-fangled  metal,  which 
had  superseded  the  gooa  old  iron  of  the 
past  In  consequence  of  this  verdict,  the 
unfortunate  man  who  discovered  the  metal 
was  put  to  death  as  an  accessory,  the  chiefs 
resumed  their  iron  ornaments,  and  the  king 
issued  an  edict  forbidding  the  use  of  the 
metal  which  had  done  so  much  hann. 
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As  in  the  last  chapter  the  dress  and  orna- 
ments of  the  Kaffir  men  were  described, 
the  subject  of  this  chapter  will  be  the  cos- 
tume and  decoration  of  the  women* 

Both  in  material  and  general  shape,  there 
is  considerable  resembLmce  between  the 
garments  of  the  two  sexes,  but  those  of  the 
females  have  a  certain  character  about  them 
which  cannot  be  misunderstood.  We  will 
begin  with  the  dress,  and  then  proceed  to 
the  ornaments. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  boys,  the  Kaffir 
girls  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  any 
clothes  at  all  during  the  first  few  years  of 
their  life,  but  run  about  without  any  gar- 
ments except  a  coat  of  oil^  a  patch  of  paint, 
and  perhaps  a  necklace,  if  &e  parents  be 
rich  enough  to  afford  such  a  luxury.  Even 
the  paint  is  beyond  the  means  of  many 
parents,  but  the  oil  is  a  necessity,  and  a 
child  or  either  sex  is  considered  to  be  re- 
spectably dressed  and  to  do  credit  to  its 
Sarents  when  its  body  shines  with  a  polish 
ke  that  of  patent  leather. 

When  a  girl  is  approaching  the  a^^e  when 
she  is  expected  to  be  exchangeable  for  cows, 
she  indues  her  first  and  only  garment, 
which  she  retains  in  its  primitive  shape 
and  nearly  its  primitive  dimensions  until 
she  has  found  a  suitor  who  can  pay  the 
price  required  by  her  parents.  This  gar- 
ment is  an  apron,  and  is  made  of  various 
materials,  according  to  the  means  of  the 
wearer. 


(48) 


The  simplest  and  most  common  type  of 
apron  is  a  fringe  of  narrow  leathern  str^M^ 
each  strip  being  about  the  sixth  of  an  ii^ 
wide,  and  five  or  six  inches  in  lengtL  A 
great  number  of  these  strips  are  &stened  to 
a  leathern  thong,  so  that  they  form  a  kind 
of  flexible  apron,  some  ten  or  twelve  inches 
in  width.  Generally,  eight  or  ten  of  the 
strips  at  each  side  are  double  the  length  of 
the  others.  Examples  of  these  aprons  may 
be  seen  by  referring  to  the  figures  of  the 
two  Kaffir  girls  on  i)age  25,  and,  as  their 
general  make  is  sufficiently  indicated^  notb* 
mg  more  need  be  said  about  them.  I  have, 
however,  several  specimens  of  aprons  which 
were  worn  by  the  daughters  of  wealthj 
men,  and  others  were  lent  to  me  by  Mr.  H. 
Jackson.  'From  them  I  have  made  a  selec- 
tion, which  will  illustrate  well  the  modes  of 
forming  this  dress  which  were  in  fiEuhion 
some  few  years  ago. 

The  apron  represented  by  fig.  4  in  the 
illustration  of  "  dress  and  ornaments,"  pace 
49,  is  that  which  is  most  generally  used.  It 
is  made  of  very  delicate  thongs  twisted  to- 
gether in  rope  fashion,  and  having  the  ends 
unravelled  so  as  to  maJce  a  thick  fringe,  and, 
as  has  already  been  observed,  the  thon^  at 
each  end  are  twice  as  long  as  those  which 
occupy  the  centre.  A  broad  belt  of  beads  is 
placed  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  apron, 
and  festoons  of  beads  hang  below  the  belt 
The  colors  are  rather  briUiant,  being  red, 
yellow,  and  white,  and  nearly  all  the  Uiongs 
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ive  one  large  white  bea*!  just  above  the 
^b,  which  pre%''enta  them  from  uiiravul- 
pg  too  much.  The  band  by  which  it  is  sus* 
Boded  is  aljo  covered  with'  beads,  and  it  in 
i0i«iied  by  meaas  of  a  loop  at  one  end, 
ftd  A  large  brass  button  at  the  other. 
Ihese  aprons  iwe  tixed  in  their  position  by 
•triagi*.  one  of  which  passes  round  the 
and  the  other  below  the  hips, 
ther  apron  is  seen  at  the  side  of  the 
tion  entitled** Dress  and  ornaiMonts,'' 
A%  fig.  1.  This  is  a  very  elaborate 
and  is  made  on  a  totally  ditlereut 
le.  It  is  wholly  made  of  beads»  the 
s  which  hold  tuem  together  being 
ely  visiblo.  In  order  to  show  the  in- 
>nt.  r,i  Mner  in  which  the  bead^s  are 
if,  a  portion  of  the  apron  18 
1  y .  The  col  ors  of  th  c.«  c  be acis 
vhite,  in  alternate  stripes,  and 
are  a  triHe  larger  than  the 
[ts  uf  the  dress.  The  belt  by  whieh  it  is 
leaded  is  made  from  large  round  beads, 
kugod  in  rows  of  white,  blue,  and  red, 
the  two  ends  are  fastened  to  the  apron 
iJie  inevitable  brass  button  which  has 
n  ao  fre^juently  mentioned. 

r'  ii;  collection  is  a  still  smaller 

d  for  a  younger  prl.    This  is 

uLt  1  me  same  principle,  but  the  beais 

tirr.iu^ed   in  a  bold  zigza;^    pattern  of 

irlet,  and  white,   relieved  by  the 

highlv   polished    brass    buttons, 

n  is  illustrated  in  flg,  4  nf  *^  Kaffir 

onts/'  jmge  40,  and  a  small  portion 

Jven  ozi  an  enlarged  scale,  so  as  to 

arrangement  of  the  beads. 

'  ic  Kaifir  girl  is  formally  betrothed 

her  dress,  and,  besides  the  small 

lu<si  a  piece  of  soft  hide,  which 

her  knees,  or  a  little  below  them, 

■h(?  wears  until   she  is  married, 

nne-s  the  singularly  ungraceful 

matron.    Among    the    2ulu 

Hti;ives  nearly  the  wliole  of  her 

OQ  iho  crown,  leaving  only  a  httle  tuft 

T.    This  is  gathered    tfigether    with 

red   paint,  and  similar  suhntances, 

kda  erect  from  the  crown  of  her  head, 

young  irife  is  then  quite  in  the  i'ashion. 

evid.ntlv  the  feminine   substitute   for 

"  worn  by  the  num.    8o  fond 

1  women  of  this  nithcr  absurd 

if  it  furmed   the  subject  of  a 

Ht  took  place  some  years  ago. 

^  wife  of  a  natiVe  named 

tiddenly  disfigured;  and, 

iiulurtunes,  lost  the  little  tuft 

or.    Poison  was  immediately 

ui-  of  the  elder  wives  wa^ 

E^'  idprit    She  was  accord- 

^  y  t/itMr4>ii  ti^.  i)efore  the  conn cil,  and  a 
r  triAi  of  tive  hours'  duration  wa.s  accorded 
her.  The  inveatigation  clearly  proved 
ii  4h«  had  in  her  possession  certain  poi- 
m,  nnd  that  she  had  administered  some 
btcfions  rabatance  to  the  young  wife,  of 
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whom  she  had  beconae  jealous.  The  force 
of  evidence  was  so  great  that  she  confessed 
her  crime,  and  stated  that  she  intended  to 
make  Xoie's  hair  tuft  fall  olf  in  order  that 
the  husband  might  be  disgusted  with  tlie 
appearance  of  his  new  wife,  and  return  to 
his  old  allegiance  to  herself.  8lie  was  con- 
ilemned  to  death,  that  being  the  punishment 
for  all  poisoners,  and  was  led  away  to  instant 
execution  —  a  fate  for  which  slie  seemed 
perfectly  prepared,  and  which  she  met  with 
remarkable  unconcern,  bidding  fai'ewell  to 
the  spectators  as  she  passed  them. 

The  (Curious  respect  paid  by  the  natives 
to  this  ornament  is  the  more  rcmarkalde, 
because  its  aizo  is  so  very  small.  Even  be- 
fore shading  the  head,  tfie  short,  ensj>  hair 
forms  a  very  scanty  covering;  and  wlien  it 
is  all  remoVed  except  this  little  toll,  the 
remainder  would  hardly  cover  the  head  of 
a  child's  sixpenny  dolL 

Among  the  illustrations  given  on  p,  39,  is 
shown  a  remarkably  elaborate  apron  belong- 
ing to  a  chief's  wife,  drawn  from  a  specimen 
in  Mr.  Jackson's  collection.  It  is  made  of 
leather,  dressed  and  softeued  in  tlie  usual 
manner,  but  is  furnished  with  a  pocket  and 
a  needle.  In  order  to  show  this  pocket,  I 
have  brought  it  round  to  the  front  of  the 
apron,  though  in  actual  wear  it  falls  behind 
it.  In  the  pocket  were  still  a  few  bead^aiid 
a  bniss  button.  Thread  is  also  kept  in  it. 
On  the  inside  of  the  apron  is  suspemlcd  one 
of  the  skewer-like  needles  which  has  been 
ulrcadv  described,  so  that  the  wearer  is 
furnished  with  all  appliances  needlul  for  a 
Kaflir  seamstress. 

But  the  chief  glory  of  the  apron  is  its 
ornament  of  beads,  which  has  a  very  bn|d 
effect  against  the  dark  mahogany  hair  of 
the  apron  itself.  This  ornament  istnade  in 
the  form  of  a  trian^jular  flap,  quite  distinct 
from  the  apron  itself,  and  fastened  to  it  only 
by  the  lower  edge  and  the  pointed  tip.  The 
beads  are  arranged  in  a  series  of  aiamond 
patterns,  the  outer  edge  of  each  diamond 
bein^  made  of  white  beads,  and  the  others 
of  ditferent  c<dor8,  red  prti dominating. 

Figs,  2  and  3  in  the  **  articles  of  costume," 
p.  H3,  and  next  to  the  men^s  ''  tails,'^  already 
described,  present  two  good  examples  oV 
the  women's  a[)rons,  both  drawn  from  speci- 
mens in  my  collection.  Fig.  3  is  the  thong 
apron  of  the  women.  It  is  made  of  an 
infinity  of  leather  thongs,  fastened  to- 
gether in  a  way  rather  ditlcrent  from  that 
which  has  been  mentioned.  Instead  of 
having  the  upper  ends  fixed  along  the  belt 
so  as  to  form  a  fringe,  they  are  woven  to- 
gether into  a  tolcnvbly  thick  bunch,  some 
four  inchf'S  in  width,  and  wider  below  than 
above.  In  many  cases  these  thongs  are 
ornamented  by  little  scraps  of  iron,  bra-^a, 
tin,  or  other  metal,  wrapped  round  them ; 
and  in  some  instances  bcad^  are  thr^'adud 
on  the  thongs.  This  apron  wouM  not 
belong  to  a  woman  of  any  high  rank,  for  it 
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has  no  ornament  of  any  kind  (except  a 
thorough  saturation  with  highly  perfumed 
grease),  -and  is  made  of  materials  within 
the  reach  of  every  one.  Any  odd  slips  of 
hide  thrown  away  in  the  process  of  Elaffir 
tailoring  can  he  cut  into  the  narrow  thongs 
used  for  the  purpose,  and  no  very  great  skill 
is  needed  in  its  construction ;  for,  though 
strongly  made,  it  is  the  work  of  a  rather 
clumsy  hand. 

Such  is  not  the  case  with  the  remarkable 
apron  shown  at  fig.  2  of  the  same  illustra- 
tion. This  specimen  is  made  in  a  rather 
unusual  manner.  The  basis  of  the  apron  is 
a  piece  of  the  same  leather  which  is  usually 
employed  for  such  purposes;  but,  instead  of 
being  soft  and  flexible,  it  is  quite  hard  and 
8tif[^  and  cannot  be  bent  without  danger  of 
cracking.  The  beads  are  sewed  finmy  on 
the  leather,  and  are  arranged  in  parallel 
lines,  alternately  white  and  lilac,  a  few 
black  beads  being  pressed  into  the  service 
by  the  maker,  apparently  for  want  of  those 
or  a  proper  color.  Even  the  belt  by  which 
it  is  supported  is  covered  profusely  with 
beads  ;  so  that,  altogether,  this  is  a  remark- 
ably good  specimen  of  the  apron  belonging 
to  a  Saffir  woman  of  rank. 

The  object  represented  at  fig.  4  is  a  head- 
dress, wnich  will  be  described  when  we 
come  to  Kaffir  warfare. 

A  ffeneral  idea  of  a  Kaffir  woman^s  dress 
may  be  gained  by  reference  to  the  illustra- 
tion "Dolls,"  page  33,  representing  a  Kaffir 
and  his  wife.  He  is  sliown  as  wearing  the 
apron  and  a  short  kaross  ;  while  she  wears 
a  larger  mantle,  and  the  thong-apron  which 
has  just  been  described.  She  is  also  carry- 
ing the  sleeping  mat ;  he,  of  course,  not 
condescending  to  carrv  anything.  Her 
ankles  ape  bound  with  the  skin  ropes  which 
have  been  already  described ;  and  a  chain 
or  two  of  beads  completes  her  costume. 

Young  wives  have  usually  another  orna- 
ment on  which  they  pride  themselves.  This 
is  a  piece  of  skin,  generally  that  of  an  ante- 
lope, about  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  a  yard 
or  even  more  in  length.  This  is  tied  across 
the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  so  as  to  allow 
the  end  to  fall  as  low  as  the  knees,  and  is 
often  very  gaily  decorated.  Down  the  cen- 
tre of  this  skin  a  strip  about  six  inches  in 
width  is  deprived  of  hair,  and  on  this 
denuded  portion  the  wearer  fastens  all  the 
beads  aHd  buttons  that  can  be  spared  from 
otlier  parts  of  her  own  costume.  In  one 
costume  of  a  young  Zulu  wife,  the  bottom 
of  this  strip  is  covered  with  several  rows  of 
brass  buttons,  polished  very  highly,  and 
Ijlittering  in  tlie  sunbeams.  This  article  of 
dress,  however,  is  disappearing  among  the 
frontier  Kaffirs,  who  substitute  European 
stuffs  for  the  skin  garmetits  which  they  for- 
merly wore,  and  which  are  certainly  more 
becoming  to  them.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  many  other  articles  of  clothing,  which, 
as  well  as  the  manners  and  customs,  have 


undergone  so  complete  a  modification  by 
intercourse  with  Europeans,  that  the  Kaffir 
of  the  present  day  is  scarcely  to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  same  hein^  as  the  Kaffir  of  &^ 
years  aeo.  As  to  the  Hottentots,  of  whom 
we  shafl  soon  treat,  they  are  now  a  differ- 
ent people  from  the  race  described  by  Le 
Yaillant  and  eai-lier  travellers. 

Married  women  are  also  fond  of  wearinff 
bracelets,  or  rather  gauntlets,  of  poliribed 
metal ;  sometimes  nutde  of  a  sing^  piece, 
sometimes  of  successive  rings,  and  some- 
times of  metal  wound  spirally  from  tiie 
wrist  upward.  Some  of  these  ornaments 
are  so  heavy  and  cumbrous,  that  they  must 
greatly  interfere  with  the  movements  of  the 
wrist ;  but  in  this  country,  as  in  others, 
personal  inconvenience  is  little  regardea 
when  decorations  are  in  the  case. 

In  the  illustration  at  the  head  of  39th  p. 
are  shown  some  bracelets  of  a  yery  pecnl^ 
fashion,  drawn  from  specimens  in  my  own 
collection.  They  belonged  to  one  of  the 
wives  of  Goza,  and  were  taken  from  her 
wrists  by  the  purchaser.  They  are  made  in 
a  very  ingenious  manner  from  the  hooft  of  . 
the  tmy  African  antelope,  the  Bluebok,  and 
are  formed  in  the  following  manner : — The  . 
le^  of  tlie  antelope  having  been  cut  o£L  the 
skin  was  cut  longitudinally  on  either  aide  m 
far  as  the  hoof,  which  was  then  sepanvled 
from  the  bone,  leaving  the  shurp.  homj 
hoofs  adhering  to  the  skin.  As  uie  skin 
was  cut  so  as  to  leave  a  flat  thong  attadMd 
to  each  side  of  the  hoof,  it  was  easy  enoQ|^ 
to  form  the  bracelet  into  tiie  shape  which  is 
seen  in  the  illustration. 

One  remarkable  point  about  these  taice- 
lets  is  their  very  small  size,  which  thom 
the  diminutiveness  of  the  Kaffir  hand; 
although  the  owner  of  these  bracelets  wsi 
a  married  woman,  and  therefore  accus- 
tomed to  tasks  which  would  not  be  venr 
light  even  for  an  English  laborer.  Botn 
the  bracelets  are  shown,  and  by  the  side  <tf 
them  is  another  made  from  or<unar\'  stiins, 
such  as  is  used  for  tying  parcels  in  ^ngkol 
What  could  have  induced  a  wife  of  so  poir- 
erftil  a  chief  as  Goza  to  wear  so  paltxy  an 
ornament  I  cannot  conceive,  except  that 
perhaps  she  may  have  purchased  it  from 
one  oi  the  witch  doctors,  who  has  per- 
formed some  ceremony  over  it,  and  sold  it 
as  a  charm.  Kaffirs  have  the  most  pro- 
found faith  in  charms,  and  will  wear  any- 
thing, no  matter  how  commonplace  it  may 
be,  u  they  even  fancy  that  it  may  possess 
magic  powers. 

Ir  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  "  Kaffir  orrat- 
ments  "  on  page  33,  fig.  1,  he  will  see  a  cir- 
cular one,  made  of  beads.  Thia  is  one  of 
the  most  cherished  decorations  of  a  Kaffir 
girl,  and  it  is  such  aa  cannot  be  aflforded  by 
any  person  who  is  not  in  affiuent  circum- 
stances. It  is  made  in  a  very  ingeniooa 
manner,  so  aa  to  preserve  its  shi^ie,  al- 
thou^  it  has  to  be  worn  round  the  waist 
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tnd  eoDfleqaenily  to  be  forced  over  the 
Bhoulden.  The  centre  of  this  haudsonie 
belt  ifl  made  of  leather,  sewed  firmljr  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  a  cylindrical  circle, 
and  plentifiilly  imbrued  with  grease  to  ren- 
der It  elastic  Upon  this  structure  the 
beads  are  &8tened,  in  regular  spiral  rows, 
so  that  the  belt  may  be  pulled  about  and 
altered  in  shape  without  disturbing  the 
arrangement  oi  the  beads.  The  projector 
of  this  belt  has  contrived  to  arrange  the 
beads  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  alter- 
nate zigzags  of  blue  and  yellow,  the  effect  of 
which  on  toe  dartc  chocolate  skin  would  be 
very  telling. 

QAus  belt  mav  be  seen  round  the  waist  of 
tiM  young  girl,  whose  likeness  is  given  on 
page  43.  Tne  damsel  in  question  is  sup- 
posed to  be  arrayed  for  a  dance,  and,  m 
sacfa  a  case,  she  would  put  on  every  article  of 
finery  that  she  possessed.  Her  woolly  hair 
li  ornamented  by  a  quantity  of  porcupine 
goiUs,  the  alternate  black  and  white  of  wnich 
Save  a  very  good  effect.  Porcupine  quills 
ire,  however,  not  very  easily  obtained. 
Hunting  the  porcupine  is  a  task  that  belongs 
to  the  other  sex,  and  is  quite  out  of  the  way 
of  the  women. 

Tbe  animal  is  not  a  pleasant  antagonist; 
ind  if  his  burrow  be  stopped,  and  ne  be 
floally  driven  to  bay,  he  gives  his  pursuer 
no  small  trouble,  having  a  nasty  nabit  of 
erecting  all  his  q[uillSp  fuid  then  suddenly 
Inchdng  in  the  direction  where  he  is  least 
expected.    A  Kafir's  naked  legs  have  no 
chance  against  the  porcupine's  quills,  and 
when  several  porcupines  are  simultaneously 
attacked  bv  a  group  of  Kaffirs,  the  scene  is 
ezceedingfv  ludicrous,   the  Kaffirs  leaping 
about  as  if  *be  witched,  but,  in  reality,  spring- 
ing into  the  air  to  avoid  the  sudden  rushes 
of  the  porcupines.    Unless,  therefore,  the 
parent  or  admirer  of  a  young  woman  should 
nappen  to  present   her  wim  quills,  she  is 
forced  to  put  up  with  some  other  ornament 
One  rather  common  decoration  is  byfastcning 
into  the  hair  a  number  of  the  long,  straight 
thorns  of  the  mimosa,  and  so  defending  her 
head  from  imaginary  assaults  as  effectually 
SB  her  more  fortunate  sister.    The  energy 
which  these  girls  display  in  the  dance  is 
eztraonlinary,  and  it  neea  be  so,  when  some 
of  them  will  wear  nearly  fifty  pounds'  weight 
<i  beads,  bracelets,  anklets,  belts,  and  other 
ornaments.     However,   the    knowledge  of 
their  magnificence  is  sufficient  to  sustain 
them,  and  they  will  go  throuj^h  the  most 
Tiolent  exertions  when  displaying  their  ac- 
tirity  in  the  dance. 

As  to  the  belt  which  has  just  been  men- 
tioned, I  was  anxious  to  know  whether  it 
oonld  be  worn  by  our  own  countrywomen. 
So,  after  taking  the  precaution  of  washing  it 
fm  thoroughly  with  a  hard  brush,  soap, 
ana  soda,  I  tried  it  on  a  young  lady,  and  was 
nrprised  to  find  that  it  passed  into  its  place 
witnout  much  trouble,  though  its  progress 


was,  of  course,  impeded  by  dress,  whereas 
the  naked  and  well-oiled  body  of  the  Kaftir 
girl  allows  the  belt  to  slip  over  the  arms  and 
shoulders  at  once. 

There  is  another  remarkable  ornament  of 
the  young  Kaffir  women,  which  I  call  the 
semi-belL  It  is  flat,  generally  made  of 
strings  and  tliongs,  and  ornamented  at  in- 
tervals with  beads  arranged  in  cross-bands. 
At  each  end  is  a  loop,  through  which  a  string 
is  passed,  so  that  the  wearer  can  fasten  it 
round  her  body.  Now,  the  belt  is  only  long 
enough  to  go  half  round  the  body,  and  the 
mode  of  wearing  it  is  rather  remarkable. 
Instead  of  placing  the  whole  of  the  belt  in 
front,  as  naturally  might  be  supposed,  the 
wearer  passes  it  round  one  side  of  the 
body,  so  that  one  end  is  in  front,  and  the 
other  behind.  Strange  as  is  this  mode  of 
wearing  it,  the  custom  is  universal,  and  in 
every  group  of  girls  or  young  women  sev- 
eral are  sure  to  be  wearing  a  semi-belt 
round  the  body.  Another  of  these  belts  is 
shown  in  the  illustration  of  ^'  Kafiir  orna- 
ments" on  page  49,  fig.  3.  This  is  not  so 
elaborate  an  article,  and  has  only  a  few 
bands  of  beads,  instead  of  being  nearly  cov« 
ered  with  them. 

As  for  the  necklaces  worn  by  the  Kaffir 
women,  they  are  generally  nothing  more 
than  strings  of  bef^  and  require  no  par- 
ticular notice.  There  is  one,  however, 
which  is  so  different  fh>m  the  ordinary  neck- 
laces, that  I  have  had  it  engraved.  It  mav 
be  seen  in  tlie  illustration  at  page  49,  fig.  3, 
next  to  the  handsome  bead  apron  which  has 
already  been  described.  As  may  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  illustration,  it*  is  formed 
entirely  of  beads,  and  is  ornamented  with  six 
triangular  appendages,  also  made  of  beads. 
The  general  color  of  the  beads  is  white,  but 
the  interior  of  the  trianguLir  appendages  is 
cobalt  blue;  while  the  larger  beaids  tliiit  are 
placed  singly  upon  the  necklace  arc  of  ruby 
glass.  When  this  remarkable  neckhice  is 
placed  round  the  neck,  the  tiiangular  flaps 
fall  regularly  on  the  breast  and  shoulders, 
and,  when  contrasted  with  the  dark  skin  or 
the  wearer,  have  an  admirable  ettect 

Lately,  two  articles  of  dresR,  or  rather  of 
ornament,  have  been  imported  from  Europe 
into  Africa,  and  have  met  with  great  suc- 
cess among  the  chocolate-colored  belles  of 
Kaffirland.  Enterprising  traders  in  South- 
ern Africa  do  not  set  up  permanent  shops 
as  we  do  in  England,  but  stock  a  wagon 
with  aU  sorts  of  miscellaneous  goods,  and 
undertake  journeys  into  the  intcTior,  where 
ttiey  barter  their  stock  for  elephautH*  tusks 
ana  teeth,  horns,  skins,  ostrich  feathers, 
and  similar  commodities.  They  have  a  most 
miscellaneous  assortment  of  goods,  and  act 
very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
wandering  traders  among  ourselves  who  are 
popularly  called  "cheap  Johns,"  tlie  chief 
distinction  being  that  their  stock  is  by  no 
means  cheap,  but  is  sold  at  about  1,000  per 
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cent  profit  on  the  original  ontlay.  This 
seems  rather  an  excessive  percentage ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  old  adage  of 
hi^h  interest  and  bad  security  holds  good  in 
this  as  in  other  speculations.  War  may 
break  out,  the  trader  be  speared,  his  wi^n 
robbed,  and  his  oxen  confiscated.  The 
dreaded  murrain  may  carry  off  his  cattle,  or 
they  may  be  starved  for  want  of  food,  slowly 
killed  by  thirst,  or  drowned  by  a  sudden 
rush  of  water,  wliich  may  almost  instanta- 
neously convert  a  dry  gully  into  a  raging 
torrent  that  sweeps  everything  before  it 
Fashions  may  chuige,  and  his  whole  stock 
be  valueless;  or  some  ^^ prophet"  may  take  it 
into  his  head  to  proclaim  that  the  sound 
of  his  wagon  wheels  prevents  the  rain 
fh)m  falling.  Moreover,  he  is  unmercifbllv 
fleeced  by  the  different  chiefs  through 
whose  territories  he  passes,  and  who  exact 
an  extortionate  toll  before  they  wiU  allow 
him  to  pass  to  the  next  chief,  who  will 
serve  him  in  much  the  same  manner.  Al- 
together, if  the  journey  be  a  successflil  one, 
the  trader  will  make  about  fifty  or  sixty 
per  cent  clear  profit;  but,  as  the  journey  is 
often  an  utter  failure,  this  is  really  no  very 
exorbitant  rate  of  interest  on  his  outlay. 

The  trad(ir  will,  above  all  things,  take 
plenty  of  tobacco — this  being  the  key  to  the 
neart  of  a  Kaffir,  old  or  young,  man  or 
woman.  He  will  take  ^ns  and  ammunition 
for  the  men;  also  spirits  of  the  roughest 
and  coarsest  kind,  a  better  and  purer  article 
being  quite  wasted  on  his  sable  customers. 
Beads,  of  course,  he  carries,  as  well  as  but- 
tons, blankets,  and  other  luxuries;  also  he 
will  have  the  great  iron  hoe  blades  with 
Which  the  women  till  the  ground,  that  he 
can  soil  for  one-sixth  of  the  price  and  which 
are  twice  the  quality  of  tne  native-made 
hoe.  One  of  these  bold  wagon-owners 
bethought  himself  of  buying  a  few  ^ross  of 
brass  curtain  rings  of  the  largest  size,  and 
was  gratified  by  finding  that  they  were 
eagerly  bought  up  wherever  he  went  The 
natives  saw  at  once  that  the  brass  rings  were 
better  bracelets  than  could  be  m^e  by 
themselves,  and  they  accordingly  lavished 
their  savajije  treasures  in  order  to  buy  them. 
One  of  the  oddest  examples  of  the  vicissi- 
tude of  African  trade  occurred  some  few 
Sears  ago.  An  English  vessel  arrived  at 
le  port,  a  large  part  of  her  cargo  consisting 
of  stout  iron  wire,  nearly  the  whole  of  which 
was  bought  by  the  natives,  and  straightway 
vanished,  no  one  knowing  what  had  become 
of  it  The  mystery  was  soon  solved.  Sud- 
denly the  Kaffir  belles  appeared  in  new  and 
fashionable  costume.  Some  of  them  had 
been  to  the  towns  inhabited  by  Europeans, 
and  ha<i  seen  certain  *'  cages  "  hung  outside 
the  drapers'  shops.  They  inquired  the  use 
of  these  singular  objects,  and  were  told  tliat 
they  were  the  fashionable  attire  of  European 
ladies.  They  straightway  burned  to  possess 
similar   costumes,   and   when   the    vessel 


arrived  with  its  cargo  of  wire  they  boo^ 
it  up,  and  took  it  home  for  the  purpose  of 
imitating  the  white  ladies.  Of  course  thef 
had  not  the  least  idea  that  any  other  artide 
of  apparel  was  necessaty,  ana  so  they  wore 
none,  but  walked  about  the  streets  qa^ 
proud  of  their  fiwhionable  i^ypearance. 

As  the  dancers  are  encumbered  with  sach 
an  amount  of  decoration,  and  as  they  exert 
themselves  most  violenUv,  a  very  natural 
result  follows.  The  climate  is  veir  hot,  and 
the  exercise  makes  the  dancer  notter,  so 
that  the  abundant  (grease  trickles  over  ths 
hce  and  body,  and  moonveniences  the  pez^ 
former,  who  is  certainly  not  fastidious  in  her 
notions.  As  to  handkerchiefik  or  anjrthing 
approaching  to  the  idea  of  such  articles,  she 
is  m  perfect  ignorance,  her  whole  outfit  con- 
sisting of  the  little  apron  above  mentioned, 
and  an  unlimited  supply  of  beads.  But  she 
is  not  unprovided  for  emergencies,  and  car- 
ries with  her  an  instrument  very  like  the 
"  strigil  ^  of  the  ancients,  and  used  for  modi 
the  same  purpose.  Sometimes  it  is  made  of 
bone,  sometimes  of  wood,  sometimes  of  ivory, 
and  sometimes  of  metaL  It  varies  much  in  - 
shape,  but  is  generally  hollowed  slightly, 
like  a  carpenter's  gouge,  and  has  its  edges 
made  about  as  sharp  as  those  of  an  orai* 
nary  paper  knife.  In  &ct,  it  very  modi 
resemoles  a  magnified  marrow  spoon. 

A  specimen  of  the  commoner  sort  is  given 
at  fig.  6,  in  ^'Kaffir  ornaments."  on  pace  4Sk 
The  material  of  this  strigil  is  iron,  ana  it  ii 
attached  to  a  plain  leather  strap. 

Sometimes  a  rather  unexpected  article  li 
substituted  for  the  strigil,  as  may  be  seen 
fh)m  the  following  anecdote  related  by  Mr. 
G.  H.  Mason.  He  went  to  see  the  weddii^ 
of  a  ICaffir  chief^  who  was  about  to  marry  hu 
fourteenth  wife,  and  found  the  bridegroom 
seated  in  the  midst  of  the  village,  encircled 
by  a  row  of  armed  warriors,  and  beyond 
them  by  a  row  of  women  with  children. 

^  Scarcely  had  we  taken  our  station  near 
the  Umdoaie  (husband),  when  a  low  shrill 
chant  came  floating  on  the  breeze  from  the 
bottom  of  a  lovely  vale  hard  by,  where  I 
descried  a  long  train  of  damsels  slowly 
wending  their  way  among  bright  green 
patehes  of  Indian  com  and  masses  of  flow- 
ering shrubs,  studded  with  giant  cactus,  and 
the  huge  flowering  aloe.  As  the  procession 
neared  the  huts,  fliey  quickened  their  pace 
and  raised  their  voices  to  the  highest  pitch, 
until  tiiey  arrived  at  the  said  cattle-kraal, 
where  they  stood  motionless  and  silent. 

"A  messenger  from  the  Umdodie  then 
bade  them  enter  the  kraal,  an  oi-der  that 
they  instantly  obeyed,  by  twos,  the  youngest 
leading  the  way,  closely  followed  by  tiie  rest, 
and  terminated  by  a  host  of  marriageable 
young  ladies  (Intombies),  clustering  thick 
aroimd  the  bride  —  a  fat,  good-natured  girl, 
wrapped  round  and  round  with  black  glazed 
calico,  and  decked  firom  head  to  foot  with 
flowers,  beads,  and  feathers.     Once  within 


the  kraal,  the  ladlea  formed  two  lines,  with 
the  bride  In  the  centre,  and  stnick  up  a 
liYely  air;  whereupon  the  whole  Imdv  of 
^rrned  Kaffirs  rushed  from  all  parts  of  the 
kmal^  beating  their  shields,  and  uttering 
demon  yells  as  thej  charged  headlong  at  the 
smiling'  ^irls,  who  joined  with  the  stalwart 
warriors  in  cutting  capers  and  singing  lus- 
tily, tiutU  the  whole  kraal  was  one  confused 
nuns  of  demons,  roaring  out  hoarse  war- 
lOQgB  and  shrill  love-dittiea.  Afler  an  hour, 
dancing  ceased,  and  joila  (KaMr  beer)  was 
ierred  round,  while  the  lovely  bride  stood 
In  the  midst  of  the  ring  alone,  stared  at  by 
all,  and  staring  in  turn  at  all,  until  she 
brought  her  eyes  to  bear  oo  her  admiring 
lord,"  Then,  aHvancing  leisurely,  she  danced 
before  him,  amid  shouts  of  the  bystanders, 
lining  at  the  tc»p  of  her  voice,  and  bran- 
a  huge  carving-knife^  with  which  she 
big  drops  of  perspiration  from  her 
tieated  he^  produced  by  the  unusually  vio- 
lent exercise  she  was  performing/* 

It  appears,  fix»m  the  same  observant  writer, 
ttiai  whatever  the  amount  of  finery  may  be 
irhich  a  KallSr  girl  wears,  it  is  considered 
wily  consistent  with  ordinary  gallantry  that 
i  ftlioatd  be  admired.  While  ne  wiis  ouild- 
ng  a  house,  assisted  by  a  number  of  Kaffirs, 
16  Ihund  that  his  men  never  allowed  the 
lQflk]r  maidens  to  pass  within  sight  without 
Miatmg  them,  or  standing  quite  motionless, 
[kiB  in  their  path,  so  that  each  might  mutu- 
llly  inspect  the  other. 

•^  Thus  it  frequently  happened  that  troops 
of  i^ls  came  in  from  the  Kaffir  kraalfi  with 
maize,  thutch,  milk,  eggs,  wDd  fruit,  sugar- 
cane, potatoes,  &e,,  fe.,  for  sale;  and  no 
tooner  did  tlieir  shrill  song  reach  the  ears 
of  our  scrvanta,  than  they  rushed  from  their 
work,  just  as  lliey  were,  some  besmeared 
with  mud,  others  spattered  with  white waush, 
and  the  re«^t  armed  with  spades,  pickaxes, 
backets,  briok-raouldsj  or  whatever  else 
thanced  to  be  in  their  hands  at  the  mo- 
ment'- 

There  is  a  curious  kind  of  ornament  much 
in  fOgue  among  the  Kaffir  women,  namely,  a 
l«iia§  of  raised  sea ra  upon  the  wrists,  and  ex- 
lffi(\\t^i*f.^.vi\  ^iii  up  the  arms.  These  scars  are 
ma/i  L  and  the  wounds  are  fiUed 

wltli    -  .-  Loce  that  causes  them  to 

bi  niaed  above  the  level  of  tlie  skin.  They 
finscy  that  these  scars  are  useful  as  well  as 
emajncutal,  aud  consider  them  in  the  light 
of  amtsleta.  Other  portions  of  the  limbs  are 
(Ometlmes  decorated  with  these  sears;  and 
on©  or  two  cases,  not  only  the  limbs ^  but 
whole  body,  has  been  nearly  covered 


with  them.  The  material  with  which  the 
wounds  are  fiUed  is  supposed  to  be  the  ashea 
of  a  snake. 

During  their  dances,  the  Kaffirs  of  both 
sexes  like  to  make  as  much  noise  as  possi- 
ble, and  aid  their  voices  by  certain  mechani- 
cal contrivances.  One  ot  the  most  siraple 
is  made  of  a  number  of  dry  seeds.  In  shape 
these  seeds  are  angular,  and  much  resemble 
the  common  Brazil  nut  in  form.  The  shell 
of  the  seed  is  very  thin  and  hard,  and  the 
kernel  shrinks  within  it  so  fis  to  rattle 
about  with  every  movement.  In  some  eases 
the  kernel  is  removed,  and  the  rattling 
sound  is  produced  entirely  by  the  hard  shells 
striking  against  each  other.  When  a  num- 
ber of  these  seeds  are  strung  together,  and 
upon  the  legs  or  arms,  they  make  guite  a 
loud  rattling  sound,  in  accordance  with  the 
movements  of  the  dancers,  and  are,  in  fact, 
the  Kaffir  substitutes  for  castanets.  In  some 
parts  of  Central  Afnca,  a  curious  imitation 
of  these  natural  castanets  is  made.  It  con- 
sists of  a  thin  shell  of  iron,  exactly  resem- 
bling in  form  that  of  the  nui,  and  lianng  a 
little  iron  ball  within,  which  takes  the  place 
of  the  shrivelled  kernel. 

Earrings  are  worn  in  Kaffirland  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  of  tlie  world,  and  are  equaOy 
fashionable  in  both  sexes.  The  ears  are 
pierced  at  a  very  early  age,  and  tlie  aperture 
enlarged  by  having  a  graduated  series  of  bite 
of  wood  thrust  through  them,  until  they  are 
large  enough  to  hold  a  snutf  bojc,  an  ivory 
knob,  or  similar  ornament 

One  of  these  earring  snuff  boxes  may  he 
seen  in  the  illustration  "Dress"  p.  49,  Kg.  6, 
It  is  made  of  a  piece  of  reed,  three  incnea 
in  length,  closed  at  one  end;  and  having  a 
stopper  thrust  into  the  other.  The  ori^nal 
color  of  the  reed  is  bright  yellow,  with  a 
high  natural  polish,  but  the  ^tlir  is  not  sat^ 
ianed  with  having  it  in  its  natural  state,  and 
ornaments  it  with  various  patterns  in  black. 
These  are  produced  by  charring  the  wood 
with  a  hot  iron,  and  the  neatness  and  truth 
of  the  work  is  very  astonishing,  when  the 
rudeness  of  the  tools  is  taken  into  consider- 
ation. In  the  present  specimen,  the  pattern 
is  alternate  diamonds  of  black  and  yellow. 
This  mode  of  decorating  their  csrnaments 
and  utensils  is  very  common  among  the 
Kaffirs,  and  we  shall  see  more  of  it  as  we 
proceed.  Snuff  boxes  are  not,  however,  the 
only  ornaments  which  a  Kaftir  will  wear  in 
the  ears,  for  there  is  scarcely  anything  which 
is  tolerably  showy  and  which  can  he 
fastened  to  the  ear  that  will  nut  be  worn 
there. 
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The  architecture  of  these  trihes  is  very 
Bimple,  and,  altliough  slightly  variahle  in 
different  localities,  is  marked  throughout  by 
similar  characteristics.  On  looking  at  any 
specimen  of  Kaffir  architecture,  the  spectar 
tor  is  at  once  struck  with  one  peculiarity, 
namely,  tliat  all  his  buildings  are  circular. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  Kaffir  does 
not  seem  to  be  capable  of  marking  out  a 
straight  line,  and  whether  he  builds  a  hut, 
or  erects  a  fence,  he  takes  the  circle  as  his 
guide.  A  Kaliir-s  attemnts  to  erect  a  square 
enclosure,  or  even  to  build  a  fence  in  a 
straight  line,  are  ludicrous  failures.  With 
Europeans  the  case  is  different  A  settler 
who  desires  to  build  a  fence  wherein  to  en- 
close his  garden,  or  a  stockade  within  which 
his  house  and  properlnr  can  remain  in  safety, 
invariably  builds  on  me  rectilinear  princi- 
ple, and  makes  the  fence  in  the  form  of  a 
square.  He  would  feel  himself  quite  fettered 
irhe  were  forced  to  build  a  circular  enclos- 
ure, whereas  the  Kaffir  would  be  as  much  at 
a  loss  if  he  were  obliged  to  build  a  square 
edifice.  Indeed,  though  the  European  could, 
at  the  cost  of  some  trouble,  build  a  circular 
house,  and  would  make  his  circle  true,  the 
Kaffir  would  utterly  fail  in  attempting  to 
make  a  building  of  a  square  or  an  oblong 
form. 

One  of  my  friends,  who  has  travelled  much 
among  the*  Kaffir  tribes,  and  gone  among 
vill^es  whose  inhabitants  had  never  seen 
an  European  building,  told  me  that  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  make  the  natives  compre- 
hend the  structure  of  an  European  house. 
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The  very  shape  of  it  |»uzzled  tibem,  mi  ili 
gable  endB  and  the  ndged  roof  eeemaAil' 
strange  to  them  as  to  be  acortelj  cre4ttfc 
As  to  the  various  stories  in  a  houje.  sMifgll 
rooms  on  a  stoiy,  and  stalrcasis  whicb  M 
from  one  to  the  other,  they  tiatlj  dte^S 
to  believe  that  anything  of  th^  kind  asm 
exist,  and  thought  Ihat  Uielr  guest  wii  tn* 
ing  to  amuse  himself  at  the  exj.enfie  of  ttii^ 
credulity.  They  did  believe  in  the  pottifbll- 
ity  of  St  FauFs  cathedral^  on  account  of  Jti 
domed  roof,  but  they  could  not  ba  luduccd 
to  believe  in  its  size.  They  defrnded  tb^ 
position  by  argument,  not  nierelv  c^uteat- 
mg  themselves  with  asserti  Qn&.  lli  e  Ir  ctM 
argument  was  derived  from  the  impo^ibll* 
ity  of  such  a  building  sustain  mg  its  own 
weight  The  only  luildin^'  matmiUa  of 
which  they  had  any  experieUGe  were  the 
posts  and  sticks  of  which  their  own  hoiuei 
were  made,  and  the  reeds  wherewith  tijey 
were  thatched.  Sometimes  a  very  luxon* 
ous  house-owner  wouJd  plaster  the  interior 
with  mud,  producing  that  peculiar  «t?l@ 
of  architecture  which  la  poptilarly  caflfd 
"  wattle-and-daub."  They  could  not  cjQia* 
prebend  in  the  least  that  stone  could  be  used 
m  building  dwelling-houses;  and  the  whole 
system  of  cutting  stone    into  reetanguliir    1 

Eieccs,  and  the  use  of  bricks,  was  equally 
eyond  their  comprehension.  Mortar  also 
was  an  inexplicable  mystery,  so  that  on 
the  whole  they  decided  on  discrediting  the 
tales  told  them  by  the  white  man. 

A  Kaffir  house  (see  page  165)  looks  just 
like  an  exaggerated  beenive.     It  is  of  pre- 


KAVrnt  HUTS. 
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daely  the  same  shape,  is  made  of  nearly  the 
iame  materials,  and  has  a  little  arched  door, 
just  like  the  entrance  of  a  beehive,  through 
rhicfa  a  man  can  barely  creep  on  nis  hands 
ind  knees.  The  structure  of  these  huts  is 
rery  simple.  A  circle  is  drawn  of  som^  four- 
«en  feet  in  diameter,  and  around  it  are  stuck 
i  number  of  long,  flexible  sticks.  These 
iticks  are  then  bent  orer  at  the  top  and  tied 
ogether,  so  as  to  form  a  fhunework  very  like 
I  common  wire  mousetrap.  A  reed  thatch- 
ng  is  then  laid  over  the  sticks^  and  secured 
n  its  place  by  parallel  lashings.  These 
ashings  are  made  of  "monkey-ropes,"  or 
he  creepers  that  extend  their  interminable 
ength  from  tree  to  tree,  and  are  found  of 
svery  size,  from  a  cable  to  a  packthread, 
rhey  twist  themselves  into  so  rope-like  a 
ihape,  that  many  persons  have  refused  to 
t>eheve  that  they  have  not  been  artificially 
made.  The  rows  of  lashing  are  about  eigh- 
teen inches  apart  In  shape,  the  hut  is  ex- 
actly like  the  well-known  snow  house  of  the 
Esquimaux. 

As,  during  the  wet  season,  the  rain  pours 
down    in    torrents,    the    huts    would    be 
swamped  for  several  months  but  for  the  pre- 
caution which  the  natives  take  of  digging 
round  each  hut  a  trench  of  some  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet  in  dej^th,  and  the  same  in 
breadth.     This  trench  i&  about  six  inches 
Ibm  the  wall  of  the  hut,  and  serves  to  keep 
&e  floor  dry.    The  reader  may  remember 
that  all  European  soldiers  are  taught  to  dig 
a  trench  round  each  hut  while  they  are 
under  canvas,  the  neglect  of  this  precaution 
being  sure  to  cause  both  great  inconven- 
ience and  unhealthiness. 

The  woman  generally  marks  the  outline 
of  her  hut  in  a  very  simple  manner.  She 
takes  a  number  of  flexible  sticks,  and  ties 
them  together  firmly  with  leathern  thongs, 
or  the  rough  and  ready  string  which  the 
Kaffirs  make  from  rushes  by  tearing  them 
Into  strips  and  rollinff  them  on  the  leg  with 
the  palm  of  the  hand.  Three  or  even  four 
sticks  are  usually  loined  together,  in  order 
to  attain  suflicient  length.  She  then  pushes 
one  end  deeply  into  me  ground,  bends  the 
other  end  over  so  as  to  make  an  arch,  and 
pushes  that  into  the  ground  also.  This  arch 
oecomes  the  key  to  the  whole  building,  set- 
tling its  height  and  width.  Another  arch 
is  set  in  the  ground  at  right  angles  to  the 
fonner,  and  the  two  are  lashed  together  at 
^etop  where  they  cross,  so  that  a  rough 
ond  of  skeleton  of  the  hut  is  made  in  a  very 
short  time. 

On  the  roof  of  the  hut  may  sometimes  be 
«een  the  skulls  of  oxen.  This  ornament  is 
characteristic  of  the  Kaffir.  The 
I  Value  which  he  sets  on  his  cows  is  not 
surpassed  by  the  love  of  the  most  conflrmed 
miser  for  his  gold.  But  there  is  another 
trait  of  the  ^Kaffir  mind,  which  is  even 
itronger  than  avarice,  and  that  is  ostenta- 
tion, U>  which  his  cattle  become  of  secondary 


consideratioii.  Unwilling  as  he  is  to  kill 
any  of  the  cattle  which  constitute  his  wealth, 
and  which  he  values  scarcely  less  than  hia 
own  life,  he  will,  on  certain  occasions, 
slaughter  one,  and  give  a  feast  to  his  neigh- 
bors, who  are  sure  to  praise  him  in  terms 
suitable  to  the  magnificence  —  i.e.  the  quan- 
tity—  of  the  banquet.  He  is  nearly  certain 
to  be  addressed  as  Father,  and  perhaps  some 
of  the  more  enthusiastic,  when  excited  by 
beef,  beer,  and  snuff,  may  actually  hail  him 
as  Chief  The  slaughter  of  an  ox  is  there- 
fore a  great  event  in  the  life  of  a  Kalfir,  and 
is  sure  to  act  as  a  step  toward  higher  rank. 
Lest  the  memory  of  such  an. event  should 
fade  away  as  soon  as  the  banquet  has  been 
ended,  tne  proud  donor  takes  the  skull  of 
the  slaughtered  ox  and  places  it  on  the  roof 
of  his  hut,  where  it  remains  as  a  sign  that 
the  owner  of  the  dwelling  is  a  man  of  prop- 
erty, and  has  been  able  to  spare  one  of  his 
oxen  to  serve  as  a  feast  for  his  friends. 

The  building  being  now  finished,  the 
opening  which  serves  as  a  door  is  cut  on 
one  side,  its  edges  guarded  with  plaited 
twigs,  and  the  i^afiSr  desires  no  better 
house.  Though  it  has  no  window,  no 
chimnev,  and  no  door  that  deserves  the 
name,  ne  would  not  exchange  it  for  a 
palace,  and  many  instances  have  been 
known  where  Kamrs  who  have  been  taken 
to  European  cities,  have  travelled  much, 
and  been  tolerably  educated,  have  flunff 
off  their  civilized  garments,  re-assumed 
the  skin-dress  of  their  nation,  and  gone 
off  to  live  in  huts  instead  of  houses.  The 
whole  structure  is  necessarily  very  fragile, 
and  the  walls  cannot  endure  much  violence. 
A  curious  example  of  their  fragility  oc- 
curred some  time  ago,  when  one  chief 
made  a  raid  upon  the  village  of  another. 
A  number  of  men  had  taken  refuge  in  a 
hut,  from  which  it  was  not  easy  to  drive 
them.  Assagais  were  hurled  through  the 
sides  of  the  hut,  and  did  much  damage  to  the 
inmates.  The  survivors  tried  to  save  them- 
selves bv  climbing  up  the  framework  of  the 
hut  and  clinging  to  the  roof,  but  the  slight 
structure  could  not  support  their  bodies, 
and  by  yielding  to  their  weight  betrayed 
them  to  the  watchful  enemies  without 

The  upper  illustration  on  page  03  repre- 
sents the  interior  of  an  exceptionally  large 
hut.  being^n  fact,  the  principal  residence  of 
a  cnief.  v  ery  few  huts  have  more  than 
four  supporting  posts.  On  the  left  may  be 
seen  two  of  the  large  store  baskets,  in  which 
milk  is  kept  and  made  into  "  amasi,"  while 
just  beyond  the  first  basket  is  a  sleeping 
mat  rolled  up  and  resting  against  the  wal£ 
Some  large  earthenware  pots,  such  as  are 
used  in  cookery,  are  seen  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  hut,  and  a  calabash  rests  against  one  of 
the  posts.  To  the  roof  are  hung  bunches 
of  maize,  according  to  the  curious  Kaflir  cus- 
tom, which  seems  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
every  thing  on  the  roof  of  a  hut  is  soon 
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blackened  with  soot,  owing  to  the  smoke 
from  tlie  fire.  Whether  large  or  small, 
all  the  houses  are  made  on  exactly  the  same 
principle,  and  except  for  their  superior 
size,  and  the  ox  skulls  which  decorate 
them,  the  houses  occupied  by  chie&  have 
nothing  to  distinguish  them  from  those 
which  are  inhabited  by  their  dependants. 

Against  brute  foes  the  hut  is  sometimes 
but  a  frail  protection.  On  one  occasion  an 
elephant  was  attracted  by  aquantityof  millet, 
which  was  stored  within  a  fence.  He  pushed 
his  wjiy  through  the  useless  barrier,  and 
began  feeding  on  the  millet  There  was  a 
fire  in  one  of  the  huts,  and  the  elephant,  in- 
stead of  beiu^  scared  by  it,  became  an^y. 
knocked  the  liouse  to  pieces,  and  walkea 
over  the  ruins,  trampling  to  death  a  woman 
who  was  lying  asleep.  Her  husband  nearlv 
shared  the  same  fate,  but  managed  to  roll 
out  of  the  way,  and  then  to  escape  by 
creeping  between  the  legs  of  the  angry 
elephant. 

ITie  roof  of  the  hut  is  not  wholly  de- 
pendent for  support  on  the  flexible  sticks 
which  form  its  walls,  but  is  held  up  by  a 
post  or  two,  on  the  top  of  which  is  laid  a 
cross-beam.  This  arrangement  also  per- 
mits the  owner  of  tlie  hut  to  hang  to  the 
beam  and  posts  sundry  articles  which  he 
does  not  wish  to  be  injured  by  being 
thrown  en  the  ground,  such  as  gourds, 
baskets,  assagai-shafts,  spoons,  and  other 
implements. 

Kanged  carelessly  round  the  hut  are  the 
rude  earthenware  pots,  in  which  the  Kaffir 
keeps  his  beer,  his  milk,  and  present  stores 
of  grain.  Tlie  floor  of  the  hut  is  always 
kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  is  generaflv 
as  hard  as  stone,  being  made  of  well- 
kneadcd  clay  laid  very  smoothly,  and 
beaten  until  it  is  quite  hard.  The  best 
clay  for  this  puqwse  is  obtained  from  the 
nests  of  the  white  ant,  which  are  beaten 
to  pieces,  then  pounded,  and  then  mixed 
very  carefully  with  water.  In  a  well-regu- 
lated hut,  tlic  women  are  very  caref\il  of 
their  floor,  and  rub  it  daily  with  flat  stones, 
until  it  is  not  only  smooth,  but  even  pol- 
ished. 

Just  within  the  entrance  is  the  primitive 
flreplace.  This,  like  almost  everything 
which  the  Kaffir  makes,  is  circular  in 
form,  and  is  made  usually  of  mud;  its 
only  object  is  to  confine  the  embers  within 
a  limited  space. 

Cooking  is  not  always  carried  on  in  the 
ordinary  liouse,  nor  is  tlie  fire  kept  con- 
stantly. In  a  permanent  kraal  there  are 
cooking  huts  erected  for  that  one  special 
purpose,  and  not  used  for  any  other.  They 
may  be  called  demi-huts,  as  their  only  ob- 
ject is  to  guard  the  fire  from  the  effect  of 
wind.  They  are  circular,  like  all  onlinary 
huts,  but  their  walls  are  only  four  feet  or 
so  in  height,  and  are  careftiUy  daubed  with 
a  mixture  of  clay  and  cowdung,  so  as  to 


form  a  most  efficient  protection  a^^ainst  iStkb 
wind.  The  smoke  from  the  fire  is  allowed 
to  escape  as  tt  can.  Some  of  it  contrivM 
to  force  its  way  between  the  interstices 
of  the  thatch,  as  may  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  the  illustration  on  pi^e  — ,  Seme 
of  it  circles  around  the  warn  and  ponn 
through  the  door-way,  but  the  mater 
part  of  it  settles,  in  the  form  of  bo<^ 
upon  the  interior  of  the  hut,  blackening 
everything  within'  it  When  the  k2 
firs  wish  to  season  the  wood  of  their 
assagai-shafLs  or  knobkerries,  they  stick 
it  into  the  roof  of  the  house,  Just  above 
the  fireplace,  exactly  as  bacon  is  cured  in 
the  smoke. 

A  curious  reference  to  this  custom  b 
made  in  a  song  composed  in  honor  of 
Panda,  King  of  the  Zulu  tribes.  When 
Din^an  murdered  his  predecessor  Tchaka, 
he  killed  other  chiefis  at  the  same  time,  but 
was  persuaded  to  leave  Panda  alive — 

"  Of  the  stock  of  Ndabitza,  ramrod  of  hraM^ 
SurvivoT  alone  of  all  other  rods; 
Others  they  broke,  hut  left  this  in  the  moC. 
Thinking  to  bum  it  some  rainy  cold  day.^ 

Beference  is  here  made  to  the  custom  of 
leaving  sticks  and  shafts  in  the  sooty  root 

At  night,  the  enlyance  of  the  hut  is  closed 
by  a  simple  door  made  of  wicker  work,  and 
looking  much  like  the  closely-woven  sneep 
hurdles  which  are  used  in  some  parti  d 
England.  With  the  exception  that  the 
Kaffir  always  sits  down  at  his  work^  the 
mode  of  making  these  doors  is  almost  iden- 
tical with  that  which  is  employed  by  the 
shenherds  in  this  country. 

The  Kaffir  begins  by  choosing  some 
straight  and  tolerably  stout  sticks,  and  diiv- 
ing  mem  into  the  ground  at  regular  distan- 
ces from  each  other.  These  are  intended 
as  the  supports  or  framework  of  the  door. 
He  then  takes  a  quantity  of  pliant  sticks, 
like  the  osiers  of  our  basket  makers,  ana 
weaves  them  in  and  out  of  the  upright 
stakes,  beating  them  down  continuiuly  to 
make  them  lie  closely  together.  When  the 
door  is  completed,  the  upright  sticks  are  cat 
off  to  the  prober  length,  and  it  can  then  be 
fitted  to  the  nut  U  tne  reader  has  any 
acquaintance  with  military  afiairs,  he  may 
remember  that  gabions  are  made  in  precisely 
the  same  -manner,  except  that  the  upright 
stakes  are  placed  in  a  circle,  and  not  in  a 
straight  line.  In  order  to  keep  the  wind 
from  blowing  too  freely  into  their  huts,  the 
Kaffirs  make  screens,  which  are  placed  so  as 
to  shelter  the  entrance.  These  screens  are 
made  of  sticks  and  rushes  such  as  the  door 
is  made  of,  only  of  lighter  materials,  and 
their  position  can  be  shifted  with  every 
change  of  wind. 

Some  of  the  permanent  houses  are  built 
with  a  great  amount  of  care,  and  occupy  at 
least  a  month  in  their  construction.  In  most 
of  them  the  interior  view  is  much  the  same, 
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imely.  the  domed  roof,  supported  by  four 
»sts  placed  in  the  form  of  a  square,  with 
te  fireplace  exactly  in  the  centre.  The 
itives  will  often  expend  much  time  and 
ouble  in  decorating  their  permanent  man- 
^na,  and  Mr.  Chnstie  tells  me  that  he 
IS  seen  the  very  posts  thickly  encrusted 
ith  beads.  Of  course  they  soon  become 
ackened  by  the  smoke,  but  a  quick  rub  of 
e  palm  of  the  hand  brings  out  the  colors 
lew.  One  of  Dingan's  huts,  which  was 
sited  by  Retief,  the  Dutch  colonist,  was 
ost  beautifully  built,  and  supported  by 
renty-two  pillars,  each  of  which  was  en- 
rely  covered  with  beads. 
The  huts  are,  from  the  nature  of  the  ma- 
rial  of  which  they  are  made,  exceedingly 
flammable,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that 
one  of  the  houses  of  a  village  take  fire,  the 
liole  of  them  are  consumed  in  a  verv  short 
me.  Fortunately,  they  are  so  easily  built 
at  the  inconvenience  is  not  nearly  so  great 

is  the  case  when  European  houses  are 
imed  Moreover,  the  furniture  which 
ey  contain  is  so  limited  in  quantity  and  so 
tuple  in  material,  that  it  can  be  replaced 
ithout  much  difficulty.  A  mat  or  two,  a 
w  baskets,  a  pillow,  a  milking  pail,  one  or 
ro  rude  earthenware  pots,  and  a  bundle  of 
isa^is,  constitute  an  amount  of  property 
hich  is  not  to  be  found  in  every  hut 
The  huts  of  the  Kaffirs  are  generally  gath- 
rcd  together  into  little  groups,  which  are 
opulany  called  "kraals."  This  is  not  a 
lulu  or  a  Hottentot  word,  and  is  probably  a 
ormption  of  the  word  "corral."  There 
xe  two  modes  of  forming  a  kraal,  and  the 
articular  mode  is  determined  bv  the  local- 
tjr.  The  Kaffir  tribes  generally  like  to 
)Iace  their  kraal  on  the  side  of  a  hill  in  the 
ricinity  of  the  bush,  in  order  that  they  may 
)btain  plenty  of  building  material.  They 
ire,  however,  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  fortification  to  clear  a  large 
ipace  around  their  dwellings,  so  that,  m 
case  they  should  be  attacked,  the  enemy 
caoDot  conceal  his  movements  from  the 
iefenders. 

The  first  care  of  a  Kaffir  is  to  protect  his 
beloved  cows,  and  for  that  purpose  a  circu- 
lar space  is  enclosed  with  a  high  fence, 
naade  very  strongly.  The  fence  is  about 
dx  or  seven  feet  in  height,  and  is  made  in  a 
simple  and  very  effective  manner.  The 
fence  which  surrounds  the  cattle  and  the 
iuts  is  mostly  made  in  one  of  two  modes  — 
it  all  events,  in  the  more  southern  part  of 
iie  country,  where  timber  is  exceedingly 
)ientifuL  The  tribes  on  the  north  of  Kaffir- 
and,  who  live  where  timber  is  comparatively 
carce,  build  their  walls  of  large  stones 
filed  on  one  another,  without  any  mortar, 
T  even  mud,  to  fill  up  the  interstices.  The 
)athem  tribes  use  nothing  but  wood,  and 
•nn  the  walls  by  two  different  methods, 
hat  which  is  conmionly  employed  is  very 
nple.    A  number  of  trees  are  felled,  and 


their  trunks  severed  a  few  feet  below  the 
spot  whence  the  branches  spring.  A  great 
number  of  these  tree  tops  are  then  arranged 
in  a  circle,  the  severed  ends  of  the  stems 
being  inward,  and  the  branches  pointing 
outward.  In  fact,  the  fence  is  exactly  that 
species  of  rapid  and  effective  fortification 
called,  in  mihtary  language,  an  "  abattis." 
If  the  branches  of  a  tree  are  very  large,  they 
can  be  laid  singly  on  the  ground,  just  as  if 
they  were  the  entire  heads  of  trees. 

In  some  cases,  where  the  kraal  is  more 
carefully  built,  tne  fence  is  formed  of  stout 
poles,  which  are  driven  into  the  ground,  in 
a  double  row,  some  three  feet  apart,  and  are 
then  lashed  together  in  such  a  way  that 
their  tops  cross  each  other.  In  consequence 
of  this  arrangement,  the  fence  stands  very 
firmly  on  its  broad  basis,  while  the  crossing 
and  projecting  tops  of  the  poles  form  a  che^ 
vaux  de  frise  as  effectual  as  any  that  is  made 
by  the  European  soldier.  If  the  enemy  try 
to  climb  the  fence,  they  can  be  wounded  by 
spears  thrust  at  them  from  the  interior;  and 
ir  they  succeed  in  reaching  the  top,  the 
sharp  tips  of  the  poles  are  reaay  to  embarrass 
theuL 

The  entrance  to  this  enclosure  is  lust  wide 
enough  to  allow  a  cow  to  pass;  ana  in  some 
places,  where  the  neighborhood  is  insecure, 
it  is  so  narrow  that  there  hardly  seems  to  be 
space  enough  for  the  cattle  to  pass  in  and 
out  Each  night  it  is  carefully  closed  with 
poles  and  sticks,  which  are  kept  just  within 
the  entrance,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  hand  when 
wanted.  Opposite  to  the  entrance,  and  at 
the  further  extremity,  a  small  enclosure, 
also  with  circular  walls,  is  built.    In  this 

Een  the  larger  calves  are  kept,  the  younger 
eing  inmates  of  the  huts,  together  with  the 
human  inhabitants.  By  the  side  of  this  en- 
closure a  little  gap  is  left  in  the  fence,  just 
large  enough  for  a  man  to  squeeze  himself 
through,  and  not  large  enough  to  allow  even 
a  calf  to  pass.  This  little  aperture  is  the 
chiefs  private  door^  and  intended  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  time^  as  otherwise,  if  the 
chief  were  inspecting  his  cattle,  and  wished 
to  go  to  his  own  hut,  he  would  be  obliged  to 
walk  all  round  the  fence.  The  Zulu  name 
for  the  space  within  this  fence  is  "  isi-baya." 
Around  the  isi-baya  are  set  the  huts 
which  constitute  the  kraal.  Their  number 
is  exceedingly  variable,  but  the  general  av- 
erage is  from  ten  to  fourteen.  Those  which 
are  placed  at  either  side  of  the  entrance  to 
the  isi-baya  are  devoted  to  the  servants, 
while  that  which  is  exactly  opposite  to  it  is 
the  habitation  of  the  chief  man.  There  are 
mostly  a  great  many  kraals  belonging  to  one 
tribe,  and  it  often  happens  that  several 
neighboring  kraals  are  cdl  tenanted  by  the 
members  of  one  family  and  their  depend- 
ants. For  example,  when  the  son  of  a  chief 
attains  sufficient  consequence  to  possess  sev- 
eral wives  and  a  herd  of  cattle,  he  finds  that 
the  paternal  kraal  is  not  large  enough  to 
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afford  to  each  wife  the  separate  hut  to  which 
she  is  entitled;  so  ho  migrates  with  his  fam- 
ily to  a  short  distance,  and  there  huOds  a 
kraal  for  himself,  sometimes  so  close  to  that 
of  his  father  that  lie  connects  them  hjr  means 
of  a  short  fenced  passage.  The  chief  hut 
may  easily  bo  known,  not  only  by  its  posi- 
tion, but  by  its  larger  dimensions.  Some  of 
the  other  huts  are  occupied  by  married  men, 
some  by  his  wives,  some  by  his  servants; 
while  at  least  one  hut  is  reserved  for  the  use 
of  thi»  unmarried  men,  or  "  boys,"  as  they  are 
called. 

This  is  all  that  is  needed  to  complete  a 
kraal,  r.  e.  the  circular  isi-baya,  and  the  huts 
round  it  But,  in  situations  where  plenty 
of  wood  can  be  found,  the  Kaffir  archi- 
tect erects  a  second  fence,  which  encloses 
all  the  huts,  as  well  as  the  isi-baya,  and  has 
its  entrance  in  exactly  tlie  same  position, 
i.  c  oi)posite  to  the  cliief  s  hut  The  dis- 
tant view  of  one  of  these  doubly-fenced 
kraals,  when  it  happens  to  be  situated  on 
tlie  slope  of  a  hill,  is  extremely  curious, 
and  wcntM  scarcely  give  a  stranger  an  idea 
of  a  "villafce. 

It  will  he  seen  in  an  engraving  oppo- 
site, that  the  central  portion  of  the  kraal  is 
given  to  the  isa-baya,  and  that  the  Kaffirs 
devote  all  their  energies  toward  preserv- 
ing their  cows,  while  tliey  seem  to  look 
with  comparative  indifference  on  the  risk 
of  exposing  tlicmselvcs  or  their  fragile  huts 
to  the  inroaila  of  the  enemy.  As  has  al- 
ready been  stated,  the  size  of  the  kraal 
varies  y»'ith  the  wealth  and  rank  of  its  chief 
man,  and,  owing  to  its  mode  of  construc- 
tion, can  be  gradusdly  enlarged  as  he  rises 
to  higher  dignities  and  the  possession  of 
more  cat  lie.  In  shape,  however,  and  the 
principle  of  construction,  kraals  are  alike, 
that  of  the  king  himself  and  the  newly- 
made  kra;il  of  a  younger  son  being  exactly 
the  same  in  these  respects. 

The  kin'jj's  kraals,  however,  are  of  enor- 
mous dimensions,  and  are  several  in  num- 
ber. Panda,  f(»r  example,  has  one  kraal, 
the  central  enclosure  of  which  is  nearly 
a  mile  in  diameter.  This  enclosure  is  sup- 
posed to  be  tilled  with  the  monarch's  cows, 
and  is  consequently  called  by  the  name  of 
isi-baya.  Practically,  however,  the  cattle  arc 
kept  in  smaller  enclosures,  arranged  along 
the  sides  of  the  isi-baya,  where  they  can 
be  watched  by  those  who  have  the  charge 
of  them,  and  whose  huts  arc  placed  conven- 
iently for  that  iiurpose.  The  vast  central 
enclosure  is  ui«ea  almost  exclusively  as  a  pa- 
rade ground,  wliere  the  king  can  review  nis 
troops,  and  where  they  are  taught  to  go 
through  the  simple  mana?uvres  of  Kaffir 
warfare.  Here,  also,  he  mav  be  seen  in 
council,  the  isi-baya  being  a'ble  to  accom- 
modate an  unlimited  number  of  suitore. 

Around  the  isi-baya  are  arranged  the 
huts  of  the  warriors  and  their  mmilies, 
and  are  placed  in  four  or  even  five-fold 


ranks;  bo  that  the  kraal  almost  rlsee  to  ^ 
digni^  of  a  town,  having  several  tbaiiiaiMi 
inhabitants,  and  presentLtig  a  ^ttgubrtj 
imposing  appeaiftuce  when  viewrd  as  a  dis- 
tance. At  the  upper  portion  of  th<?  kraal, 
and  at  the  Airdier  end  from  the  pdndml 
entrance,  are  the  huts  special) v  ereeted  W 
the  king,  soirounded  by  the  otlit^r  tiuu 
containing  his  harem.  The  whole  of  thh 
part  of  the  kraal  is  sepamted  frrmi  the  re- 
mainder by  lolty  and  strong  fenci-.*,  an 'i  its 
doors  are  icept  hy  st^ndneli  csjit!fjj 
aside^  for  this  piir|io«e.  In  sonu*  ca 
warriors  to  whom  this  iniportant 
confided  are  not  pe.rmittt^d  to  wear  ck»&ie 
of  any  kind,  and  are  compelled  to  pujw  ihi 
whole  of  the  time,  day  and  mght,  when 
on  guarcL  without  even  a  karoe#  to  oorexj 
theuL    Tills  rale  lies  rather  heavily  \ 

them  in  the  winter  nights,  when  tiie  « 

often  severe,  and  the  wind  ewecp*  cbMf 
around  the  fence  of  the  Isi-bajo. 
^  However,  the  young    ladies  will  =-'^ 
times  contrive  to  evade   the   vi^iliinr 
the  sentries,  when  their  att4?ntioii  is  otli-::- 
wise  engaged,  as  is  amusingly  shown  ia 
a  few  remarks   by  Mr.  Augas.     He  M  i 
gone  by  Panda's  mYjtation  to  see  him  ^i 
one  of  nis  great  kraalg:  —  ^  I^ast  mgU  vij 
slept  at  the  new  militaiy  kraal,  orj 
town,  of  Indahakaumbi,  wMther  tl 
had  sent  word  by  message  that  ht  w«j 
be  waiting  to  receive  us.    The  Irikofejfeaii| 
or  queen,  of  the  knial   sent    us   a  md\ 
quantity  of  thick  milk  and  a  jar  of  tniU  , 
and  soon  afterward  made  her  op^iiiinaoef] 
holding  two  of  the  king's  childrtju  by  r*"* 
hand,  for  whom  she  requested  a  pn 
of  beads,  y  The  children  were  renwrl 
pretty,  nicely  oiled,  and  tastefully  dreorate 
with  girdles  of  hluo  and  scarlet  bead*.    Till 
old  lady,  on  the  ooutmrv,  wm  so  alarmiiiiM 
stout,  tnat   it   seemed^  ^mo^   impossHil 
for  her  to  walk;  and  that  it  required  ^mtf 
considerable   time  for   her   to  rrgnin  thil 
harem  at  the  upper  end  of  the  khml  wnij 
made  manifest  %  some  fifty  of  the  ttii|U 
girls  effecting  tttiir  escape  from  ilie  rtaf  J 
of  the  seragho,  and  sallying  down  J  bo  bEom  1 
to  stare  at  us  as  wc  rode  away  from  tli| 
kraaL     The  ability  of  the  young  liuiJei 
as  they  sprang  trdoi  rock  to  rock,  cou^ince 
us  that  they  would  be  all  quietk  sittiBll 
in  the  harem,  as  though  nothing  hnd  hp*! 
pened,  long  hefore  the  Inkos,i£L&i  gmdl 
her  dwelling."  1 

At  that  time  Panda  had  thirteeii  of  tlin*  j 
great  military  kniate,  each  serving  as  tlicl 
military  capital  of  a  district,  and  br  lisA| 
just  completed  a  fourteenth.    He  takeir 
his  residence  in  these  kraals  Buceessi? 
and  finds  in  each  everything  thiit  beL 
possibly  want — each  being,  Indeed,  almo^ 
identical   in    every   respect   with  all  ^ 
others.    As  a  general  role,  eadi  of  theHl 
military  kraals  forms  the  residence  of  t1 
single  regiment;  while  the  king  has  man|  | 
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«,  irhich  are  devoted  to  more  peaceful 

has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 
3X1  live  in  a  portion  separated  Arom  the 
if  the  kraal,  and  it  may  almost  be  said 
they  reside  in  a  small  supplementary 
f  Wnich  communicates  by  gates  with 
lief  edifice.  As  the  gates  are  strongly 
d  at  night,  it  is  necessary  that  the  sen- 
ahoula  enter  the  sacred  precincts  of 
arem,  for  the  purpose  of  closing  them 
fht,  and  opeiung  tnem  in  the  morning. 
bis  purpose,  certain  individuals  of  the 
lels  are  told  ofi^  and  to  them  alone 
»  delicate  duty  confided.  The  Kafiir 
t  does  not  employ  for  this  purpose 
ofbrtunate  individuals  who  guard  the 
OS    in  Turkey,  Persia^  and  even  in 


Western  Afiica.  But  the  king  takes  care 
to  select  men  who  are  particularly  ill-fa- 
vored; and  if  any  of  them  should  happen 
to  be  aeformed,  he  is  sure  to  be  chosen  as  a 
janitor.  Mr.  Shooter's  servant,  when  talk- 
mg  with  his  master  on  the  subject,  men- 
tioned several  individuals  who  would  make 
excellent  janitors.  One  of  them  had  a 
club-foot,  another  had  a  very  protuberant 
chest,  while  a  third  had  bad  eyes,  and  was 
altogether  so  ugly  that  he  would  never  suc- 
ceed in  procuring  a  wife.  The  matrimonial 
adventures  of  this  man  will  be  narrated  in 
a  future  page.  His  uniform  £gdlures  in  pro- 
curing a  legitimate  wife  were  exceedinj^ly 
ludicrous  and  mortifying,  and  quite  justified 
the  opinion  expressed  by  his  companion. 
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The  isi-ba^a  is  quite  a  sacred  spot  to  a 
Xafl^,  and  in  many  tribes  the  women  are  so 
strictly  prohibited  from  entering  it  that  if 
even  the  favorite  wife  were  discovered  within 
its  precincts  she  would  have  but  a  very  poor 
chance  of  her  life. 

During  .the  day-time  the  herd  are  out  at 
pasture,  watched  by  "  boys  "  appointed  to  this 
important  office,  but  when  night  approaches, 
or  if  there  is  any  indication  of  danger  from 
enemies,  the  cows  are  driven  into  the  isi- 
baya,  and  the  entrances  firmly  barred.  It  is 
mostly  in  this  enclosure  that  the  cattle  are 
milked,  this  operation  being  always  intrusted 
to  the  men.  Indeed,  as  is  well  observed  by 
Mr.  Shooter,  milking  his  cows  is  the  only 
work  that  a  Kaffir  really  likes.  About  ten 
in  the  morning  the  cattle  are  taken  into  the 
isi-baya,  and  the  Kaffir  proceeds  to  milk 
them.  He  takes  with  him  his  milk  pail, 
an  article  very  unlike  that  which  is  in 
use  in  Europe.  It  is  carved  out  of  a  solid 
piece  of  wood,  and  has  a  comparatively  small 
opening.  The  specimen  from  which  the 
figure  on  page  67  is  drawn  was  brought  to 
England  by  Mr.  Shooter,  and  is  now  before 
me.  It  is  rather  more  than  seventeen 
inches  in  length,  and  is  four  inches  wide  at 
the  top,  and  six  inches  near  the  bottom.  In 
interior  measurement  it  is  only  fourteen 
inches  deep,  so  that  three  inches  of  solid 
wood  are  left  at  the  bottom.  Its  capacity 
is  not  very  great,  as  the  Kaffir  cow  does  not 
give  nearly  as  much  milk  as  the  cows  of  an 
English  farmyard.  Toward  the  top  are  two 
projecting  ears,  which  enable  the  milker  to 
hold  it  firmly  between  the  knees. 
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In  hollowing  out  the  interior  of  the  psO, 
the  Kaffir  emplovs  a  rather  ingenious  de- 
vice. Instead  of  holding  it  between  his 
knees,  as  he,  does  when  waping  and  ornft- 
menting  the'  exterior,  he  digs  a. hole  in  tin 
ground,  and  buries  the  pail  as  far  as  the  two 
projecting  ears.  He  then  has  both  hiB 
hands  at  aberty,  and  can  use  more  force  than 
if  he  were  obliged  to  trust  to  the  compan- 
tively  slight  hold  afforded  by  the  knees.  Of 
course  he  sits  down  while  at  work,  for  a  EaiBr, 
like  all  other  savages,  has  the  very  strongesk 
objection  to  needless  labor,  and  will  Dever 
stand  when  he  has  any  opportunity  of  sit- 
ting. It  will  be  seen  that  tlie  pail  is  not 
capable  of  holding  much  more  than  tho 
quantity  which  a  good  cow  ought  to  yield, 
and  when  the  KafiSr  has  done  with  one  cow. 
he  pours  the  milk  into  a  large  receptacle,  and 
then  goes  off  with  his  emp^  pail  to  anothtf 
cow  for  a  fresh  supply. 

The  scene  that  presents  itself  in  the  isl> 
baya  is  a  very  singular  one,  and  strilM 
oddly  upon  European  ears,  as  well  as  eycb 
In  the  first  place,  the  figure  of  the  miliir 
is  calculated  to  present  an  aspect  eqruOf 
strange  and  ludicrous.  Perfectly  naked,  with 
the  exception  of  the  smallest  imaginabto 
apology  for  a  garment,  adorned  with  strinai 
of  beads  that  contrast  boldly  with  his  roJ- 
black  skin,  and  with  his  head  devoid  of  hair, 
except  the  oyal  ring  which  denotes  his  posi- 
tion as  a  married  ^'  man,"  the  Kaffir  sits  on 
the  ground,  his  knees  on  a  level  with  his 
chin,  and  the  queer-looking  milk  pail  grasped 
between  them. 

Then  we  have  the  spectacle  of  the  calf  ti;^ 
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ject  tlse  milker,  and  being  contin- 
pt  away  from  her  mother  by  a  young 
aeci  with  a  stick.  And,  in  *  caaea 
«  the  cow  is  vicious,  a  third  individual 
iployed,  who  boldsj  the  cow  by  her  horns 
one  hand,  and  grasps  her  nostrils  tirmly 
^ibe  other.  As  soon  as  the  supply  of 
^psos,  the  calf  is  allowed  to  appmaeb 
Mier  and  suck  for  a  short  time,  after 
1  it  is  driven  away,  and  the  man  re- 
s  his  place.  Cattle  are  milked  twit^e  in 
lay,  the  second  time  being  at  sunset, 
*liey  are  brought  home  for  tlie  night 
llj,  however,  a  cow  will  stand  still  to 


of  universal  cow  language,  in  which  every 
dairy-maid  and  farmyard  laborer  is  versed, 
and  which  is  not  easily  learned  by  au  uuin- 
itiate.  But  the  Kaffir,  who  la  naturally  an 
adept  at  shouting  and  yelling,  eucoura^'es 
the  eow  by  all  the  varied  screams  at  his  coTu- 
mand,  mixed  with  loud  whistles  and  tender 
wonls  of  admiration.  One  consequence  of 
this  curious  proceeding  is,  that  the  rows 
have  always  been  so  accustomed  to  associate 
these  sounds  with  the  process  of  being 
milked,  that  when  an  Englishman  buys 
cows  he  is  obliged  to  have  a  Kattir  to  milk 
them,  no  white  man  being  able  to  produce 
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is  the  case  with  our  own  cat- 
tad  in  that  case  no  precaution  is  needed, 
pt  that  of  putting  throuj^h  the  nose  a 

of  some   eighteen    inches  in  length. 

cattle  know  by  experience  that  if 
ia  grasped  and  twisted  it  gives  great 
,  and  so  they  prefer  to  remain  quiet, 
hole  in  the  nose  is  made  at  a  very  early 

Bch  for  the  strangeness  of  the  sight, 

very  unlike  a  corresponding  scene 

Cngilsh   farmyard.      The    Kaffir    is 

Uent  while   milking  his   cows,  but 

cessary  to  utter  a  series  of  the 

that  ever  greeted  mortal  ears, 

there  seems  to  be  a  kind 


those  cries,  screams,  and  whistles  to  which 
they  have  always  been  accustomed. 

In  driving  tlie  cattle,  and  in  calling  them 
from  a  distance,  the  Kaflir  nvakes  great  use 
i  of  whistliog,  an  art  in  winch  he  excels. 
With  bis  lips  alone  be  can  produce  the  uv^^l 
extraordinary  sounds,  and  by  the  ai<l  of  bis 
Augers  be  can  whistle  so  loudly  as  to  half 
deafen  any  one  who  may  be  near.  Some- 
times, however,  he  has  recourse  to  nrt,  and 
makes  whistles  of  great  efficacy,  thouLrh  of 
simple  construction.  They  are  mad<^  of  1  loiie, 
or  ivory,  and  are  used  by  being  btbl  to  the 
lower  lip,  and  sotnided  exactly  as  we  blow  a 
key  when  vve  wish  to  ascertain  whether  it  is 
clear. 
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The  chieft  who  poaseas  many  oxen  are 
Tcry  fastidious  about  them,  and  liaye  an  odd 
fancy  of  assembling  them  in  herds,  in  which 
every  animal  is  of  the  same  oolor.  The 
oxen  also  undergo  a  sort  of  training,  as  was 
remarked  by  Reaef,  who  was  killed  in  battle 
with  Dingan,  the  Zulu  king.  He  paid  a 
visit  to  that  treacherous  despot,  and  was  en- 
tertained by  dances  in  whicn  the  cattle  had 
been  trained  to  assist  ^  In  one  dance,''  he 
says, "  the  people  were  intermixed  with  one 
hundred  and  seventy-six  oxen,  all  wiHiout 
horns,  and  of  one  color.  They  have  long 
strips  of  skin  hanging  pendent  from  the 
forehead,  cheeks,  shoulaers,  and  under  the 
throat;  these  strips  being  cut  from  the  hide 
when  the  animals  are  odves.  These  oxen 
are  divided  into  two  and  three  among  the 
whole  army,  which  then  dance  in  oompSnies, 
each  with  its  attendant  oxen.  In  flus  way 
they  all  in  turn  approach  the  king,  llie  oxen 
turning  off  into  a  xraal,  and  tiien  niaiKBu- 
vring  in  a  line  from  the  king.  It  ii  soiprising 
that  the  oxen  should  be  so  well  trained:  Ibr, 
notwithstanding  all  the  startling  and  yelling 
which  accompany  the  danoe,  they  never 
move  faster  than  a  slow  waUdng  pace. 
Dingan  showed  me.  aa  he  aaid,  hit  amflleajb 
herd  of  oxen,  all  alike,  and  wiHi  white  backs. 
He  allowed  two  of  my  people  to  count  thmn, 
and  the  enumeration  amounted  to  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  twenty-four.  lam 
informed  that  his  herds  of  red  and  black 
oxen  consist  of  three  to  four  thousand  eadh." 
I  may  here  mention  casually,  that  the  same 
fashion  of  keeping  animals  of  similar  colors 
in  separate  herds  is  in  force  in  South  Amer- 
ica, among  the  owners  of  the  vast  herds 
of  horses  which  thrive  so  well  in  that 
country. 

The  Kaffirs  manage  their  cattle  with  won- 
derful skill,  and  the  animals  perfectly  un- 
derstand tne  meaning  of  the  cries  with 
which  they  are  assailed.  Consequently,  it 
is  almost  as  difficult  for  an  Englishman  to 
drive  his  cows  as  to  milk  them,  and  assist- 
ance has  to  be  sought  from  the  natives. 
This  noisv  method  of  cattle  driving  is  the 
source  or  much  difficulty  to  the  soldiers, 
when  they  have  been  sent  to  recover  cattle 
stolen  by  those  inveterate  thieves,  the  Kaffir 
tribes,  who  look  u^n  the  catUe  of  the  white 
man  as  their  legitimate  prize,  and  are  con- 
stantly on  the  look-out  for  them.  Indeed, 
they  enact  at  the  present  day  that  extinct 
phase  of  Scottish  lire  when  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Highlands  stole  the  cattle  of  the  Low- 
landers,  and  euphemistically  described  the 
operation  as  "  lifting;"  themselves  not  being 
by  any  means  thieves,  but  "  gentleman 
drovers,"  very  punctilious  in  point  of  honor, 
and  thinking  themselves  as  good  gentlemen 
as  any  in  the  land. 

The  cow  constitutes  now,  in  feet,  the 
wealth  of  the  Kaffir,  just  as  was  the  case  in 
the  early  patriarchal  days.  Among  those 
tribes  which  are  not  brought  into  connection 


with  the  wUte  man,  mxmBw  la  of  no  Htaa^ 
and  ill  WMlthiameasarMiiy cows.  Onetf 
the  flreaft  inland  chiefk,  when  asking  aboift 
the  Queen  of  Bngland,  was  mtoamdmt' 
oua  of  hearing  now  many  cattle  ane  po^ 
aeaaed,and  on  hearing  that  many  of  her  adh 
Jecta  had  more  oowa  than  hezaelC^  oonomfsd 
a  very  mean  opinion  ci  her  power.  A 
counted  hia  cattle  by  the  thonaand,  and  if 
any  inferior  chidrhaa  dared  to  rival  him  in 
hia  wealth,  that  diief  would  veiy  aoon  beifr* 
capaeitatea  from  poaaoaaing  anything  at  alL 
while  hia  cattle  would  aweU  tbe  nnmberor 
the  royal  heida.  Hia  idea  waa,  that  eveaif 
her  predeceaaor  had  bequeathed  ao  poor  a 
throne  to  her,  ahe  ought  to  aaaert  h^  difgk 
nity  by  aeiziiig  that  wealth  which  ahe  hai 
not  been  fortunate  enough  to  inherit 

The  'cow  ia  the  unit  of  money.  Hia 
coat  of  anyifainff  that  ia  peculiarly  valuaUa 
ia  reckoned  Ijr  the  namber  of  cows  that  it 
would  fetch  If  aold,  and  even  the  wamm 
are  reckoned  by  tlua  atandaid,  eight  oovi 
equalling  one  woman,  Juat  aa  twelve  penei 
equal  one  ahilHng.  Moatof  the  wars  whick 
devaatate  Southern  Africa  are  caoaed  en- 
tirely by  the  deaire  of  one  man  to  aeiie  fle 
herda  that  heknig  to  another,  and  when  lb 
^diite  man  ia  eiuaged  in  African  wazftn^ 
he  ia  pexihroe  oEliged  to  wage  it  on  tta 
aame  prindf^  DvuringthebueKiafflrwB^ 
the  r^KMrta  of  the  newapapera had  aeion- 
lariy  linimpoaing  appearance.  The  buroea 
of  uieir  aong  waa  invariably  oowa.  GenenL 
Blank  had  advaneed  ao  flur  into  the  eneiay^ 
country,  and  driven  oS  five  thousand  head 
of  cattle.  Or  jMriuma  the  caae  waa  »•  i 
versed;  the  poamon  <»  the  European  troopi 
had  been  suddenly  auipriaed,  and  aevenl 
thouaand  cattle  atolen.  In  fSsct,  it  aeemsl 
to  be  a  war  aolely  aboat  cattle, and,  to  aca<- 
tain  extent,  that  waa  necessarily  the  casa 
The  cattle  formed  not  only  the  wealth  d 
the  enemy,  but  his  reaouroea,  ao  tiiat  then 
waa  no  better  way  of  bringing  him  to  tenot 
than  by  cutting  off  hia  commfaaariat,  and 
preventing  the  rebelUoua  chiefii  from  maia-  , 
taining  their  armed  forcea.  We  had  no  j 
wish  to  kill  the  KafRra  tiiemaelves,  bat 
merely  that  they  should  be  taught  not  to 
meddle  with  us,  and  there  waa  no  bettsr 
way  of  doing  ao  than  by  toodung  flienioa 
their  tenderest  point 

The  greatest  ambition  of  a  I^^ffir  ia  it  - 
possess  cattle,  inasmuch  as  their  owner  eia  ^ 
command  every  luxury  which  a  savage  mil- 
lionnaire  desires.     He   can   eat  beef  and 
drink  sour  milk  every  day:  he  can  buy  ii   ■ 
many  wives  as  he  likes,  at  tne  current  price  '■ 
of  eight  to  fourteen  cows  each,  according  to 
the  nbctuation  of  the  market;  he  can  mab 
all  kinds  of  usefUl  articles  out  of  the  hidei;  * 
he  can  lubricate  himself  with  iJEit  to  bii 
heart's  content^  and  he  can  decorate  hit 
sable  person  with  the  flowinjg  tails.    Wifli 
plenty  of  cattle,  he  can  set  himself  up  as  a 
great  man;  and,  the  more  cattle  he  has,  tho 
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greater  man  he  becomes.  Instead  of  being 
a  mere  "boy,"  living  with  a  number  of 
other  *'boy8"  in  one  hut,  he  becomes  a 
*^  man,*^  shaves  his  head,  assumes  the  proud 
badge  of  manhood,  and  has  a  hut  to  him- 
self.  As  his  cattle  increase,  he  adds  more 
wives  to  his  stock,  builds  separate  huts  for 
them,  has  a  kraal  of  his  own,  becomes  the 
'^umnumzana,''  or  great  man  —  a  term 
aboat  equivalent  to  the  familiar  '^Burra 
Sahib  "  of  Indian  life  —  and  may  expect  to 
be  addressed  by  strange  boys  as  ^inkosi/' 
or  chief.  Should  his  cattle  prosper,  he  gath- 
ers round  him  the  young  men  who  are  still 
poor,  and  who  are  attracted  by  his  wealth, 
tnd  the  hope  of  eating  beef  at  his  cost. 
He  assigns  nuts  to  them  within  his  kraal, 
iind  thus  possesses  an  armed  guard  who  will 
take  care  of  his  cherished  cattle.  Indeed, 
such  a  precaution  is  absolutely  necessary. 
In  Africa,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  wealth 
creates  envy,  and  a  man  who  has  succeeded 
in  gathering  it  knows  fhll  well  that  there 
are  plenty  who  will  do  their  best  to  take  it 
away.  Sometimes  a  more  powerful  man 
wiiropenly  assault  his  kraal,  but  stratagem 
Is  more  frequently  employed  than  open  vio- 
lence, and  there  are  in  every  tribe  certain 
old  and  crafty  cattle-stealers,  who  have  sur- 
vived the  varied  dangers  of  such  a  life,  and 
who  know  every  ruse  that  can  bo  em- 
ployed. 

iTiere  is  a  story  of  one  of  these  men, 
named  Dutulu,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  Kaffir  Rob  Rojr.     He  always  em- 
ployed a  mixture  of  artifice  and  force.    He 
Bseil  to  set  off  for  the  kraal  which  he  in- 
tended to  rob,  and,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
contrived  to  place  some  of  his  assistants  by 
the  entrance  of  the  huts.  Another  assistant 
then  quietly  removed  the  cattle  from  the 
ifii-hiya,  while  he  directed  the  operations. 
Dutulu  then  caused  an  alarm  to  bo  made, 
and  as  the  inmates  crept  out  to  see  what 
*a3  the  matter,  they  were  speared  by  the 
sentinels  at  the  entrance.     Not  one  was 
Bnare«l.     The  men  were    killed    lest  they 
would   resist,  and   the  women    lest   they 
should  give  the  alarm.    Even  when  ho  had 
tarried  off  the  cattle,  his  anxieties  were  not 
at  an  end,  for  cattle  cannot  be  moved  very 
fast,  and  they  are  not  easily  conceiilsd.   But 
Dutulu  was  a  man  not  to  be  baffled,  arid  he 
almost  invariably   succeeded    in    rcachincf 
konie  with  his  sj^oil.    He  never,  in  the  first 
instance,  allowed  the  cattle  to  bo  driven  in 
the  direction  which  he  intended  to  take.  He 
used  to  have  them  driven  repeatedly  over 
the  same  spot,  so  as  to  mix  the  tracts  and 
bewilder  the  men  who  were  sure  to  follow. 
More  than  once  he  baffled  pursuit  by  takintr 
his  stolen  herd  back  aj^^ain,  and  keeping  it 
in  the  immediate  neijjhborhood  of  the  des- 
olated kraal,    calculating  rightly  that   the 
pursuers  would  follow  him  in  the  direction 
of  his  own  home. 
The  man's  cunning  and  audacity  were 


boundless.  On  one  occasion,  his  own  kraal 
was  attacked,  but  Dutulu  was  far  too  clever 
to  fall  into  the  trap  which  he  had  so  often 
set  for  others.  Instead  of  crawling  out  of 
his  hut  and  getting  himself  speared,  he 
rolled  up  his  leather  mantle,  and  pushed  it 
through  the  door.  As  he  had  anticipated, 
it  was  mistaken  in  the  semi-darkness  for  a 
man,  and  was  instantly  pierced  with  a  spear. 
While  the  weapon  was  still  entangled  in  the 
kaross,  Dutulu  darted  from  his  hut,  spran«^ 
to  the  entrance  of  his  isi-baya  fully  armecf, 
and  drove  otf  the  outwitted  assailants. 
Even  in  his  old  age  his  audacity  did  not 
desert  him.  and  he  actually  determined  on 
stealing  a  nerd  of  cattle  m  the  day-time. 
No  one  dared  to  join  him,  but  he  determined 
on  carrying  out  his  desperate  intention  sin- 
gle-handeo.  He  succeeded  in  driving  the 
herd  to  some  distance,  but  was  discovered, 
pursued,  and  surrounded  by  the  cnemv. 
Although  one  against  many,  he  fought  his 
foes  bravely,  and,  although  severely  wounded, 
succeeded  m  escaping  into  the  bush,  where 
they  dared  not  follow  him. 

Undeterred  by  this  adventure,  he  had  no 
sooner  recovered  than  he  planned  another 
cattle-stealing  expedition.  His  chief  dissua- 
ded him  fVom  the  undertaking,  urging  that 
he  had  quite  enough  cattle,  thait  he  had  been 
seriously  wounded,  and  that  ho  was  becom- 
ing too  old.  The  ruling  passion  was,  how- 
ever, too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  Dutulu 
attacked  a  krasi  on  his  old  plan,  letting  the 
cattle  be  driven  in  one  direction,  killing  as 
many  enemies  as  he  could,  and  then  running 
off  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  which  had 
been  taken  by  the  cattle,  so  as  to  decoy  his 
pursuers  in  a  wrong  direction.  However, 
liis  advanced  years,  and  perhaps  his  recent 
wounds,  had  impaired  nis  speed,  and  as 
there  was  no  bush  at  hand,  he  dashed  into 
a  morass,  and  crouched  beneath  the  water. 
His  enemies  dared  not  follow  him,  but  sur- 
rounded the  spot,  and  hurled  their  assa^rais 
at  him.  They  did  him  no  harm,  because  he 
protected  his  "head  with  his  shield,  but  he 
could  not  endure  the  long  immersion.  So, 
fmding  that  his  strength  was  failing,  he  sud- 
denly left  the  morass,  and  dashed  at  his  ene- 
mies, hoping  that  he  might  force  his  way 
through  them.  He  did  "succeed  in  killing 
several  of  them,  and  in  passing  their  line, 
but  he  could  not  run  fast  enough  to  escape, 
and  was  overtaken  and  killed. 

So,  knowing  that  men  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter are  hankering  after  his  lierd,  their  dusky 
owner  is  only  too  glad  to  have  a  number  of 
young  men  who  will  guanl  his  cattle  from 
such  cunning  enemies. 

The  love  that  a  Kaffir  has  for  his  cattle 
induces  him  to  ornament  them  in  various 
ways,  some  of  which  must  entail  no  little 
suffering  upon  them.  To  this,  however,  he 
is  quite  indifferent,  often  causing  frightful 
tortures  to  the  animals  which  he  loves,  not 
from  the  least  desire  of  hurting  them,  but 
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from  the  ntter  nnconcem  as  to  inflicting 
pain  which  is  characteristic  of  the  savage, 
m  whatever  part  of  the  earth  he  may  be. 
He  trims  the  ears  of  the  cows  into  all  kinds 
of  odd  shapes,  one  of  the  favorite  patterns 
being  that  of  a  leaf  with  deeply  serrated 
edges.  He  gathers  up  bunches  of  the  skin, 
generally  upon  the  head,  ties  string  tightly 
roimd  tlicm,  and  so  forms  a  series  of  pro- 
jecting knots  of  various  sizes  and  shapes. 
He  cuts  strips  of  hide  from  various  parts  oi 
the  body,  especially  the  head  and  face,  and 
lots  thein  han^  down  as  lappets.  He  cuts 
the  dewlap  and  makes  fringes  of  it,  and  all 
without  the  least  notion  t£at  he  is  causing 
the  poor  animal  to  suffer  tortures. 

But.  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  he  lav- 
ishes his  powers  on  the  horns.  Among  us 
the  horn  does  not  seem  capable  of  much 
moditication,  but  a  Kaffir,  skilful  in  his  art, 
can  never  be  content  to  leave  the  horns  as 
they  are.  He  will  cause  one  horn  to  pro- 
ject forward  and  another  backward,  and  he 
will  train  one  to  grow  upright,  and  the 
other  pointing  to  the  ground.  Sometimes 
he  observes  a  kind  of  svnimetr^,  and  has 
both  horns  bent  with  their  pomts  nearly 
touching  the  shoulders,  or  trains  them  so 
that  their  tips  meet  above,  and  they  form 
an  arch  over  their  head.  Now  and  tnen  an 
ox  is  seen  in  which  a  most  singular  effect 
has  been  produced.  As  the  horns  of  the 
young  ox  sprout  tiiey  are  trained  over  the 
forehead  until  the  points  meet  They  are 
then  manipulated  so  as  to  make  them  coa- 
lesce, and  so  shoot  upward  from  the  middle 
of  the  forehead,  like  the  horn  of  the  fabled 
unicorn. 

Le  Yaillant  mentions  this  curious  mode 
of  decorating  the  cattle,  and  carefully  de- 
8(!ribes  the  process  by  which  it  is  performed. 
"  I  had  not  yet  taken  a  near  view  of  the 
hornod  cattle  which  they  brought  with  them, 
because  at  break  of  day  they  strayed  to  the 
thickets  and  pastures,  and  were  not  brought 
back  by  their  keepers  until  the  eveninj^. 
One  day,  however,  having  repaired  to  their 
kraal  very  early,  I  was  much  surprised  when 
I  first  beheld  one  of  these  animals.  I 
scarcely  knew  them  to  be  oxen  and  cows, 
not  only  on  account  of  their  bein^  much 
smaller  "than  ours,  since  I  observed  m  them 
the  same  form  and  the  same  fundamental 
character,  in  which  I  could  not  be  deceived, 
but  on  account  of  the  multiplicity  of  tlieir 
horns,  and  the  variety  of  their  different 
twislings.  They  had  a  great  resemblance 
to  those  marine  productions  known  bv  nat- 
uralists under  tne  name  of  stag's  horns. 
Bfinsr  at  this  time  persuaded  that  these  con- 
cretions, of  which  I  had  no  idea,  were  a 
£o<-uliar  present  of  nature,  I  considered  the 
laffir  oxen  as  a  variety  of  the  species,  but 
I  was  undeceived  by  my  guide,  who  informed 
me  that  this  sinirularitv  was  only  the  effect 
of  their  invention  and  taste;  and  that,  by 
means  of  a  process  with  which  they  were 


well  acquainted,  fhey  could  not  only  midtt- 
ply  these  homa,  but  also  give  them  my 
form  that  their  imaginations  might  su^geit 
Having  offered  to  exhibit  their  skill  m  my 
presence,  if  I  had  any  desire  of  learning 
their  method,  it  appeared  to  me  so  new  ana 
uncommon,  that  1  was  willing  to  secure  an 
opportunity,  and  for  sereral  days  1  attended 
a  regular  course  of  lessons  on  this  subject 

"'  They  take  the  animal  at  as  tender  an 
age  as  possible,  and  when  the  horns  hepn 
to  appear  they  make  a  small  vertical  indsum 
in  tnem  with  a  saw,  or  any  other  instrument 
that  may  be  substituted  for  it^  and  divida 
them  into  two  parts.    This  division  makes 
the  horns,  yet  tender,  separate  of  them- 
selves, so  that  in  tune  the  aninoal  has  four 
very  distinct  ones.    If  they  wish  to  have 
six,  or  even  more,  similar  notches  made  with 
the  saw  produce  as  many  as  mav  be  re- 
quired.   But  if  they  are  desirous  of  fordng 
one  of  these  divisions  in  the  whole  horn  to 
form,  for  example,  a  complete  circle,  they 
cut  away  from  the  point,  which  must  not  M 
hurt^  a  small  part  of  its  thickness,  and  thif 
amputation,  often  renewed,  and  with  much 
patience,  makes  the  horn  bend  in  a  oon- 
tnuy  direction,  and,  the  point  meeting  the 
root,  it  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  perfect 
circle.    As  it  Is  certam  that  incision  alwayi 
causes  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  bendin|; 
it  may  be  readily  conceived  that  every  van* 
ation  that  caprice  can  imagme  may  be  pro- 
duced by  this  simple  method.    In  short,  ona 
must  be  bom  a  Kaffir,  and  have  his  tMte 
and  patience,  to  submit  to  that  minute  can 
and  unwearied  attention  required  for  tim 
operation,  which  in  Kaffirland  can  only  be 
useless,  but  in  other  climates  would  be  hurt- 
ful.   For  the  horn,  thus  disfigured,  wooM 
become   weak,   whereas,  when   preserved 
strong  and  entire,  it  keeps  at  a  distance  the 
famished   bears   and   wolves  of  Europe." 
The  reader  must  remember  that  the  wordi 
refer  to  France,  and  that  the  date  of  Le 
Yaillant's  travels  was  1780-85. 

The  same  traveller  mentions  an  ingenious 
method  employed  by  the  Kaffirs  whenaoow 
la  bad-tempered,  and  will  not  give  her  milk 
freely.  A  rope  is  tied  to  one  of  the  hind 
feet,  and  a  man  hauls  the  foot  off  the  ground 
by  means  of  the  rope.  The  cow  cannot  ins 
away  on  account  oi  the  man  who  is  holding 
her  nose,  and  the  pain  caused  by  the  violem 
dragging  of  her  foot  backward,  together 
with  the  constrained  attitude  or  standmg 
on  three  legs,  soon  subdues  the  most  refrae- 
torv  animal. 

Before  proceeding  to  another  chapter,  it 
will  be  well  to  explain  the  illustration  on 
pane  67,  called  "  The  Kaffirs  at  Home." 

The  spectator  is  supposed  to  be  just  inside 
the  outer  enclosure,  and  nearly  opposite  to 
the  isi-bava,  in  which  some  cattle  are  seen. 
In  the  centre  of  the  plate  a  milking  scene 
is  shown.  The  cow,  being  a  restive  one,  is 
being  held  by  the  "  man,    by  means  of  a 
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•tick  passed  through  its  nostrils,  and  by 
means  of  the  contrast  between  the  man 
and  the  animal  the  small  size  of  the  latter 
is  well  shown.  A  Kaffir  ox  averages  only 
four  hundred  pounds  in  weight.  Beneath 
the  oow  is  seen  the  milker,  holding  between 
his  knees  the  curiously  shaped  milkpail. 
On  the  right  hand  is  seen  another  Kaffir 
emntying  a  pailful  of  milk  into  one  of  the 
baskets  which  are  used  as  stores  for  this 
article.  The  reader  will  notice  that  the  ori- 
fice of  the  basket  is  very  small,  and  so  would 
cause  a  considerable  amount  of  milk  to  be 
roilt^if  it  were  poured  from  the  wide  mouth 
or  the  paiL  The  Kaffir  has  no  fhnnel,  so  he 
extemporizes  one  by  holding  his  hands  over 
the  mouth  of  the  pail,  and  placing  his 
thumbs  80  as  to  cause  the  milk  to  flow  in  a 
narrow  stream  between  them. 

A  woman  is  seen  in  the  foreground,  going 
oat  to  labor  in  the  fields,  with  her  child  slung 
It  her  back,  and  her  heavy  hoe  on  her  shoul- 
der.   In  order  to  show  the  ordinary  size  of 
tiie  huts  a  young  Kaffir  is  shown  standing 
near  one  or  them,  while  a  ^^man^'  is  seated 
a^nst  it,  and  engaged  alternately  in  his 
pipe  and  conversation.    Three  shield  sticks 
are  seen  in  the  fence  of  the  isi-baya.  and  the 
strip  of  skin  suspended  to  the  pole  shows 
that  the  chief  man  of  the  kraal  is  in  res- 
idence.    In  fVont  are  several  of  the  odd- 
ahsu[>ed  Cape  sheep,  with  their  long  legs 
and  thick  tails,  in  which  the  whole  fat  of 
the  body  seems  to  concentrate  itself.    Two 
of  the  characteristic  trees  of  the  country 
are  shown,  namely,  an  euphorbia  standing 
within  the  fence,  and  an  acacia  in  the  back- 
ground.   This  last  mentioned  tree  is  some- 
times called  Kameel-dorn,  or  Camel-thorn, 
because  the  giraffe,  which  the  Dutch  colo- 
nists will  call  a  camel,  feeds  upon  its  leaves. 
In  the   distance  are  two  of  those   table- 
topped  mountains  which  are  so  character- 
istic of  Southern  Africa. 

The  Kaffir  uses  his  cattle  for  various  pur- 
poses. Whenever  he  can  afford  such  a  lux- 
nry,  which  is  very  seldom,  he  feasts  upon  its 
flesh,  and  contrives  to  consume  a  quantity 
that  seems  almost  too  much  for  human 
digestion  to  undertake.  But  the  chief  diet 
is  the  milk  of  the  cows,  generally  mixed 
with  meal,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  porridge. 
The  milk  is  never  eaten  in  its  fresh  state,  the 
Kaffirs  thinking  it  to  be  very  indigestible. 
Indeed,  they  look  upon  fresh  milk  much  as 
a  beer-drinker  looks  upon  sweet-wort,  and 
have  an  equal  objection  to  drinking  the 
liquid  in  its  crude  state.  When  a  cow  has 
been  milked,  the  Kaffir  empties  the  pail  into 
a  large  store  basket,  such  as  is  seen  on  the 

§*5ht-hand  of  the  engraving  '^  Kaffirs  at 
ome,"  page  57.  This  basket  already  con- 
tains milk  in  the  second  stage,  and  is  never 
completely  emptied.  Soon  after  the  milk 
has  been  placea  in  the  basket,  a  sort  of  fer- 
mentation takes  place,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  whole  of  the  liquid  is  converted  into  a 


semi-solid  mass,  and  a  watery  fluid  some- 
thing like  whey.  The  latter  is  drawn  off, 
and  used  as  a  drink,  or  given  to  the  chil- 
dren; and  the  remainder  is  a  thick,  clotted 
substance,  about  the  consistency  of  Devon- 
shire cream. 

This  is  called  ^^amasi,''  and  is  the  staff  of 
life  to  a  Kaffir.  Europeans  who  have  lived 
in  Kaffirland  generally  dislike  amasi  exceed- 
ingly at  first,  but  soon  come  to  prefer  it  to 
mHk  in  any  other  form.  Some  persons  have 
compared  the  amasi  to  curds  after  the  whey 
has  been  drawn  off;  but  this  is  not  a  fair 
comparison.  The  amasi  is  not  in  lumps  or 
in  curd,  but  a  thick,  creamy  mass,  more  like 
our  clotted  cream  than  any  other  substance. 
It  has  a  slightly  acid  flavor.  Children, 
whether  black  or  white,  are  always  very  fond 
of  amasi,  and  there  can  be  no  better  food  for 
them.  Should  the  Kaffir  be  obliged  to  use 
a  new  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  making  this 
clotted  milk,  he  always  takes  some  amasi 
ready  prepared,  and  places  it  in  the  vessel 
together  with  tne  fresh  milk,  where  it  acts 
like  yeast  in  liquid  fermentation,  and  soon 
reduces  the  entire  mass  to  its  own  consist- 
ency. 

The  oxen  are  also  used  for  riding  pur- 
poses, and  as  beasts  of  burden.  Europeans 
employ  them  largely  as  draught  oxen,  and 
use  a  great  number  to  draw  a  single  wagon; 
but  the  wagon  is  an  European  invention, 
and  therefore  without  the  scope  of  the  pres- 
ent work.  The  native  contrives  to  ride  the 
oxen  without  the  use  of  a  saddle,  balancing 
himself  ingeniously  on  the  sharply  ridged 
back,  and  guiding  his  horned  steed  by  means 
of  a  stick  througn  its  nostrils,  with  a  cord 
tied  to  each  end  of  it  lie  is  not  at  all  a 
graceful  rider,  but  jogs  along  with  his  arms 
extended,  and  his  eloows  jerking  up  and 
down  with  every  movement  of  the  beast 
Still,  the  ox  answers  his  purpose;  and,  as  it 
never  goes  beyond  a  walking  pace,  no  great 
harm  is  done  by  a  fall. 

Since  the  introduction  of  horses,  the  Elaf- 
firs  have  taken  a  great  liking  to  them,  and 
have  proved  themselves  capable  of  being 
good  norsemen,  after  their  fashion.  This 
fashion  is,  always  to  ride  at  full  gallop;  for 
they  can  see  no  object  in  mounting  a  swift 
animal  if  its  speed  "is  not  to  be  brought  into 
operation.  It  is  a  very  picturesque  sight  when 
a  party  of  mounted  Kaffirs  come  dashing 
along,  their  horses  at  full  speed,'their  shields 
and  spears  in  their  hands,  and  their  ka- 
rosses  flying  behind  them  as  they  ride. 
When  they  have  occasion  to  stop,  they  pull 
up  suddenly,  and  are  off  their  horses  m  a 
moment 

However  the  Kaffir  may  be  satisfied  with 
the  bare  back  of  the  ox,  the  European  can- 
not manage  to  retain  his  seat  In  the  first 
place,  the  sharp  spine  of  the  ox  does  not 
form  a  very  pleasant  seat;  and  in  the  next 

Elace,  its  skin  is  so  loose  that  it  is  impossi- 
le  for  the  rider  to  retain  his  place  hy  any 
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fiierefore  placed  on  the  animal's  back,  and 
a  long  ^  reim,"  or  leathern  rope,  is  passed 
sevexSl  times  roand  its  bo^,  being  drawn 
tightly  by  a  cou^e  of  men.  one  at  Mch  side. 
By  this  operation  the  skin  is  bfaced  vp 
tight,  and  a  saddle  can  be  fixed  nearly  as 
firmly  as  on  a  horse.  Even  under  these  dr^ 
cumstances,  the  movements  of  the  ox  are 
veiy  unpleasant  to  an  Eurq;Man  equestrian, 
and,  although  not  so  IMiguing  as  tnoeeof  a 
camel,  reqmre  a  tolerable  oourse  of  practice 
before  they  become  agreeable. 

Tliis  customof  tightly  girthing  is  not  con- 
fined to  those  animals  which  are  used  for 
the  saddle,  but  is  also  practised  on  those 
that  are  used  as  pack-oxen;  the  loose  skin 
rendering  the  pauages  liable  to  slip  cS  the 
animal's  oack.  The  whole  process  of  ffirth- 
ing  the  ox  is  a  very  curious  one.  A  Mordy 
Kaffir  stands  at  each  side,  while  another 
holds  the  ox  firmly  by  a  stick  passed  through 
its  nostrils.  The  skins  or  dotiis  are  then 
laid  on  the  back  of  the  ox,  and  the  long  rope 
tlirown  over  them.  One  man  retains  his 
hold  of  one  end,  while  the  other  passes  the 
rope  round  the  animal's  body.  Each  man 
taxes  firm  hold  of  the  rope,  puts  one  foot 
against  the  ox's  side,  by  way  of  a  ftilcrum. 
and  then  hauls  awa^r  with  the  foil  force  of 
his  body.  Holding  lus  own  part  ^  the  rope 
tightly  with  one  hand,  the  second  Eiaflir  dex- 
terously throws  the  end  under  the  animal  to 
his  comrade,  who  catches  it,  and  passes  it 
over  the  back,  when  it  is  seiaed  as  before. 


Another  haaliii|jrtMKfc  Mir  takes  plaes^ 
and  the  process  goes  on  untfl  the  cord  ii 
exhausted,  aod  the  diameter  of  the  ox  ooUhlj 
diminijihed-  In  spite  of  the  enormous  pi^- 
sure  to  which  it  is  subject,  the  hemt  se€mi  te 
car©  little  about  it,  and  walks  away  as  if  tm?. 
coneerued  If  the  journey  in  a  long  one^  the 
ropt?a  are  generally  tightened  once  or  twie^ 
the  native  driTors  seemiag  to  take  attcaflp 
pleasure  in  the  operation* 

The  mustxaUon  No.  1^  on  pag©  73,  sb©wi 
the  manner  In  which  the  Ka&r  employ*  the 
ox  for  riding  and  pack  purpose     A  chief  is 
returaiiig  with  his  triumphant  eoldi^s  trm& 
asiuoeHhil  expedition  Against  aa  ese&iy^ 
kra«l,  wMdi  they  have  *'  eaten  up^**  m  tibdr* 
saying    is.    In  U^e  foregriDund  is  ieen  the   ' 
chief,  fat  and  puray,  dressed  in  the  fiiJl  para- 
phernalia of  war,  and  aeated  on  an  ox.    A  I 
hornless  ox  is  generally  choeen  for  tbe  lad-  | 
die,  m  order  to  aYold  the  danger  of  the  rider    ' 
failing  forward  and  wounding  himself;  but  j 
sometimeB  the  Kaltir  qualifies  an  ox  fi>r  wad-  [ 
die  ptiTposes  hy  forcing  the  boms  to  grow 
downward,  and  tn  many  instances  contmes 
to  make  the  horns  flap  ahout  quite  loose^, 
as  if  they  were  only  susijendcd  by  thongs 
from  the  animars  head*    The  soldiers  m 
seen  in  charge  of  other  oxen^  laden  with  the 
spoils  of  the  captured  kraal,  to  wluch  thjcj 
have  set  fire;  and  in  the  middle  distance,* 
couple  of  men  are  reloadin|;  a  refractory*  0% 
mid  drawing  the  rope  ti^itly  round  it,te 
prevent  it  mm  linking  off  its  load  a  secend 
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/ONTRABY  to  general  opinion,  marriage 
Booite  as  important  a  matter  among  the 
Imn  as  with  ourselves,  and  even  though 
he  men  who  can  afford  it  do  not  content 
hemselves  with  one  wife,  there  is  as  much 
eremony  in  the  last  marriage  as  in  the 
rsL  As  to  the  number  of  wives,  no  law 
Q  that  subject  is  found  in  the  minute, 
lough  necessarily  traditional,  code  of 
iW8,  by  which  the  Kaflirs  regulate  their 
omestic  polity.  A  man  may  take  just 
smany  wives  as  he  can  afford,  and  the 
cher  a  man  is,  the  more  wives  he  has 
I  a  general  rule.  An  ordinary  man  has 
eneralhr  to  be  content  with  one,  while 
lose  or  higher  rank  have  the  number  of 
Ives  dependent  on  their  wealth  and  posi- 
on.  Goza,  for  example,  whose  portrait 
I  given  on  page  117  and  who  is  a  powerful 
hid,  has  a  dozen  or  two  of  wives.  There 
I  now  before  me  a  photograph  represent- 
ig  a  whole  row  of  his  wives,  all  sitting  on 
leir  heels,  in  the  attitude  adopted  by  ^ffir 
omen,  and  all  looking  rather  surprised 
;  the  photographer's  operations.  In  our 
inse  of  the  word,  none  of  them  have  the 
ast  pretence  to  beauty,  whatever  may 
ive  been  the  case  when  they  were  young 
ris,  but  it  is  evident  that  their  joint  hus- 
ad  was  satisfied  with  their  charms,  or 
ey  would  not  retain  a  position  in  his 
•osehold. 

As  to  the  king,  the  number  of  his  wives 
illimitable.    Parents  come  humbly  before 
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him,  and  offer  their  daughters  to  hlni,  only 
too  proud  if  he  will  accept  them,  and  afik- 
ing  no  payment  for  them.  The  reverence 
for  authority  must  be  very  strong  in  a 
Kaflar's  breast,  if  it  can  induce  him  to 
forego  any  kind  of  payment  whatever,  es- 
pecially as  that  payment  is  in  cattle.  The 
king  nas  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  large 
kraals  in  different  parts  of  the  countnr, 
and  in  each  of  them  he  has  a  considerable 
number  of  wives,  so  that  he  is  always  at 
home  whenever  ne  changes  his  residence 
from  one  kraal  to  another.  In  fact,  he 
never  knows,  within  fifty  or  so,  how  many 
wives  he  has,  nor  would  he  know  all  his 
wives  by  sight,  and  in  consequence  he  is 
obliged  to  keep  a  most  jealous  watch  over 
his  household,  lest  a  neglected  wife  should 
escape  and  take  a  husband,  who,  although 
a  plebeian,  would  be  her  own  choice.  In 
consequence  of  this  feeling,  none  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  royal  harem  ever  leave 
their  house  without  a  strong  guard  at 
hand,  besides  a  number  of  spies,  who 
conceal  themselves  in  unsuspected  places, 
and  who  would  report  to  the  king  the 
slightest  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  any 
of  his  wives.  It  is  not  even  safe  for  a 
Kaffir  to  speak  to  one  of  these  closely 
guarded  beauties,  for,  even  if  no  guards  are 
openly  in  sight,  a  spy  is  sure  to  be  con- 
cealed at  no  great  distance,  and  the  conse- 
Quence  of  such  an  indiscretion  would  be, 
tnat  the  woman  would  certainly  lose  her 
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life,  and  the  man  probably  be  a  fellow  suf- 
ferer. 

That  able  and  sanguinary  chief  Tchaka 
formed  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  rule. 
He  would  accept  as  many  dark  maidens  as 
might  be  offered  to  him,  but  he  would  not 
raise  one  of  them  to  the  rank  of  wife.  The 
reason  for  this  line  of  conduct  was  his  hor- 
ror of  seeing  a  successor  to  his  throne.  A 
Kaflir  of  rank  always  seems  to  think  that 
he  himself  is  exempt  from  the  ordinary  lot 
of  humanity,  and  will  never  speak  of  the 
possibility  or  his  own  death,  nor  allow  any 
one  else  to  do  so.  .  In  a  dependent,  such  a 
piece  of  bad  breeding  would  be  looked  upon 
as  an  overt  act  of  treachery,  and  the  thought- 
less delinquent  would  instantly  lose  the 
Eower  of  repeating  the  offence  by  forfeiting 
is  life.  Even  in  an  European,  the  offence 
would  be  a  very  grave  one,  and  would  jar 
gratingly  on  the  feelings  of  all  who  heard 
the  ill-omoncd  words.  This  disinclination 
to  speak  of  death  sometimes  shows  itself  very 
curiously.  On  one  occasion,  an  Englishman 
went  to  pay  a  visit  to  Panda,  after  the  contra- 
diction of  a  report  of  that  monarches  death. 
After  the  preliminarj^  greetings,  he  expressed 
his  pleasure  at  seeing  the  chief  so  well,  es- 
pecially after  the  report  of  his  death.  The 
word  **  death  "  seemed  to  strike  the  king  and 
all  the  court  like  an  electric  shock,  and  an 
ominous  silence  reigned  around.  At  last 
Panda  recovered  himself,  and,  with  a  voice 
that  betrayed  his  emotion,  said  that  such 
subjects  were  never  spoken  of,  and  then 
adroitly  changed  the  conversation. 

Now,  the  iuea  of  a  successor  implies  the 
death  ot  the  present  occupant  of  the  throne, 
and  therefore  Tcliaka  rerused  to  marry  any 
wive.s,  from  whom  his  successor  might  be 
born.  More  than  that,  if  any  of  the  inmates 
of  his  harem  showed  signs  that  the  popula- 
tion was  likely  to  be  increased,  they  were 
sure  to  be  arrested  on  some  trivial  pretence, 
dragged  out  of  their  homes,  and  summarily 
executed.  We  may  feel  disposed  to  wonder 
that  such  a  heartless  monster  could  by  any 
means  have  found  any  inmates  of  his 
harem.  But  we  must  remember  that  of  all 
men  a  Kaffir  chief  is  the  most  despotic, 
having  absolute  power  over  any  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  his  orders  being  obeyed  with  an 
instantaneous  obedience,  no  matter  how 
revolting  they  might  be.  Parents  would 
kill  their  children  and  children  their  pa- 
rents at  his  command;  and  so  strange  a 
hold  has  obedience  to  the  kin^  upon  the 
mind  of  a  Kaffir,  that  men  liave  been 
known  to  thank  him  and  utter  his  praises 
while  being  beaten  to  death  by  his  orders. 

Therefore  the  parents  of  these  ill-fated 
girls  had  no  option  in  the  matter.  If  he 
wanted  them  he  would  take  them,  probably 
murdering  their  parents,  and  adding  their 
cattle  to  his  own  vast  herds.  By  volun- 
tarily offering  them  they  might  possibly 
gain  his  good  graces,  and  there  might  be  a 


chance  that  they  would  escape  the  fate  thift 
had  befallen  so  many  of  t^eir  predecesson 
in  the  royal  favor.  These  strange  effects 
of  despotism  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
Southern  AfVica,  but  are  found  amongmore 
civilized  people  than  the  Kaffirs.  We  sU 
remember  the  Oj^ening  story  of  the  "Ai*- 
bian  Nights,"  which  furnishes  the  thread  on 
which  all  the  stories  are  strung.  How  a 
king  found  that  his  wife  was  unworthy  of 
her  position,  and  how  he  immediate^ 
rushed  to  the  conclusion  that  such  unwor- 
thiness  was  not  the  fault  of  an  indiyidm], 
but  a  quality  inherent  in  the  sex.  How  he 
reduced  his  principle  to  practice  by  many- 
ing  a  new  wife  every  evening,  and  cuttinlg 
off  her  head  next  morning,  until  his  par- 
pose  was  arrested  by  the  ingenious  nanator 
of  the  tales,  who  ori^nated  the  practioe 
now  prevalent  in  periodicals,  namely,  al- 
ways leaving  off  unexpectedly  in  an  mte^ 
estin^  part  of  the  story. 

This  extraordinary  proceeding  on  the  part 
of  an  Oriental  monarch  is  tola  with  a  per- 
fect absence  of  comment,  and  neither  tlia 
narrator  nor  the  hearer  displays  any  sigu 
that  such  a  line  of  conduct  was  straii^ 
or  even  culpable.  The  subjects  who  wen 
called  upon  to  supply  such  a  successioa 
of  wives  certainly  grumbled,  but  they  con- 
tinued to  supply  them,  and  evidently  had 
no  idea  that  their  monarch's  orders  could 
be  disobej'ed. 

The  ef^ct  of  polyghmy  among  the  wives 
themselves  is  rather  curious.    In  the  fint 

Elace,  they  are  accustomed  to  the  idea,  and 
ave  never  been  led  to  expect  that  thi^ 
would  bear  sole  rule  in  the  house.  Indeed 
none  of  them  would  entertain  such  an  idea, 
because  the  very  fact  that  a  man  possessed 
only  one  ^vife  would  derosrate  from  luB 
dignity ^  and  consequently  from  her  own. 
There  is  another  reason  for  the  institutiim 
of  polygamy,  namely,  the  division  of  labor. 
Like  all  savages,  the  Kaffir  man  never  con- 
descends to  perform  manual  labor,  all  real 
work  falling  to  the  lot  of  the  women.  Ai 
to  any  work  that  requires  bodily  exertion, 
the  Ifaffir  never  dreams  of  undertaking  it 
He  would  not  even  lift  a  basket  of  rice  on 
the  head  of  his  favorite  wife,  but  would 
sit  on  the  ground  and  allow  some  woman 
to  do  it.  One  of  my  friends,  when  rather 
new  to  Kaffirland,  happened  to  look  into 
a  hut,  and  there  saw  a  stalwart  Kaffir  sit- 
ting and  smoking  his  pipe,  while  the  women 
were  hard  at  work  in  the  sun,  buildinff 
huts,  carrying  timber,  and  perlbrming  afi 
kinds  of  severe  labor.  Struck  with  a  natural 
indipjnation  at  such  behavior,  he  told  the 
smoker  to  get  up  and  work  like  a  man. 
This  idea  was  too  much  even  for  the  native 
politeness  of  the  Kaffir,  who  burst  into  a 
laujjh  at  so  absurd  a  notion.  "  Women 
work,"  said  he, "  men  sit  in  the  house  and 
smoke." 
The  whole  cares  of  domestic  life  fall  upon 
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Ihe  nmrried  woman.  Beside  doing  all  the 
orJiu,ary  work  of  the  hoiise.  Including  the 
building  o!'  it,  she  hsL*i  to  prepare  all  the 
food  Aad  keep  the  hungry  mon  supplied. 
She  cannot  go  to  a  shop  and  huy  bread. 
SIw!  luis  to  tiB  the  ground,  to  sow  the  grain, 
tL>  ir:iU:h  it,  to  reap  it,  to  thrash  it,  to  grind 
it  and  to  bake  iL  Her  husband  may  per- 
hap$  condescend  to  bring  home  game  that 
be  hiv^  killed,  though  he  will  not  burden 
himself  longer  than  he  can  help.  But  the 
>k!ng  falfi  to  the  woman's  share,  and  she 
not  only  to  stew  tho  meat,  but  to  make 
»ots  in  which  it  is  prepared.  AftQV  a 
day's  labor  out  of  doors,  she  cannot  go 
le  and  rest,  but  is  obliged  to  grind  the 
ur  millet,  a  work  of  very  great  labor, 
arcuunt  of  the  primitive  machinery 
;h  is  employed  ^simply  one  stone  upon 
iher,  the  upper  stone  being  rocked  back- 
irard  and  forward  with  a  motion  like  that 
4i  m  clieinist's  pestle.  The  K'xflirs  never 
llour  ready  ground,  so  that  this  heavy 
h»*  to  be  performed  regularly  every 
W^hen  she  has  ^ound  the  corn  she 
either  to  bake  it  into  cakes,  or  boil  it 
"  ',  and  then  has  the  gratification 
I  '  men  eat  it.  She  also  has  to 
e  Tfni  nrer  which  is  so  popular  among 
Kaifirs,  but  hiis  very  little  chance  of 
«Jctu;^  the  product  of  her  own  industry. 
ll  urfU  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  work 
of  a  Kaifir  wife  is  about  twice  as  hard  as 
Ibfit  of  aa  English  farm  laborer,  and  that 
ih-r.riir.'  she  is  rather  glad  than  otherwise 
isband  takes  another  wife,  who 
fier  labors.  Moreover,  tlie  first 
haa  always  a  sort  of  preeminence  over 
others,  and  retains  it  unless  she  forfeits 
favor  of  hsr  husband  by  some  pecul- 

flagrant  act,  in  which  case  she  is  de- 

Mel,  and  another  wife  raised  to  the  vacant 
firtfin**      When  such  an  event  takes  place, 
^and  selects  any  of  his  wives  that  he 
to  like  best,  without  any  regard  for 
,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the 
hiiM  the  best  chance  of  becoming 
wife,  thus  causing  much  jealousy 
em.    Did  all  the  wives  live  in  the 
[»e  with  their  husband,  the  bicker- 
would  be  constant ;  but,  according  to 
.w,  each  wife  has  her  own  hut,  that 
to  the  principal  wife  being  on  the 
id  of  the  chiefs  house. 
mcs,  however,  jealousy  will  prevail, 
of  these  preventives,  and  has  been 
lo  lead  to  fatal  results.     One  case 
i»ouing  has  already  been  mentioned 
51),  and  others  occur  more  frequently 
i*  Wnown.    One  such  case  was  a  rather 
kahln    one.     There    had    been    two 
and  a  third  was  afterward  added. 
'vo  wives  felt  themselves  injured 
I  :nce,  and  for  a  year  subjected 

.    ,..«*nDual    persecution.     One    day, 
the  husband  returned  to  his  house^  lie 
i    her   absent,  and    asked    from    the 


others  where  she  was.  Tliey  replied  that 
tliey  did  not  know,  and  th;it  wlnn  tliey  went 
to  fetch  firewood,  according  to  daily  custom. 
they  had  left  her  in  the  knuil  DissiUisfied 
with  the  answer,  he  prc^^scd  them  moro 
closely,  and  wiis  then  told  tin  it  slie  had  gone 
off  to  her  fiitli(!fs  house.  At  tlie  first  dawn 
he  set  otf  to  the  father's  knuil,  and  found 
that  not  Ilia  g  iind  Iwen  heard  of  her,  Hia 
next  step  was  to  go  to  one  of  thu  witch 
doctors,  or  prophets,  and  ask  him  what  had 
become  of  liis  favorite  wife.  The  man  an- 
swered that  the  two  elder  wives  had  mur- 
dered her*  He  set  off  homeward,  but  before 
he  reached  his  kraal,  the  dead  body  of  the 
murdered  wife  had  been  discovered  by  a 
herd  boy.  The  fitct  Wiis,  that  tshe  had  gone 
out  with  the  other  two  wives  in  tlie  morn- 
ing to  fetch  firewood,  a  quarrel  had  arisen, 
and  they  had  hanged  her  to  a  tree  wiih  the 
bush-rope  used  In  tj^ing  up  the  bundles  of 
wood, 

^Is  to  minor  assaults  on  a  favorite  wife, 
they  are  common  enough.  She  will  be 
beaten,  or  have  her  face  scratched  so  as  to 
spoil  her  beauty,  or  the  holes  in  her  ears 
will  be  torn  violently  open.  The  assailants 
are  sure  to  siilTer  in  their  own  turn  lor  their 
conduct,  their  husband  beating  them  most 
cruelly  with  the  first  weapon  that  hapjiens 
to  come  to  hand.  But,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  work  which  they  have  done  has  been 
elfected,  and  they  have  at  all  evenb*  enjoyed 
some  moments  of  savage  ven^eant^e.  In^'htB 
often  take  place  amon^  the  wives,  but  it  tlie 
husband  hears  the  noise  of  the  Fcuflle  he 
soon  puts  a  stop  to  it,  by  seizing  a  stick, 
and  impartially  belaboring  each  combatant. 

The  position  of  a  first  wife  is  really  one 
of  some  consequence.  Althmigh  she  has 
been  bought  and  paid  for  by  her  husband, 
she  is  not  looked  upon  as  so  utter  an  article 
of  merchandise  as  ner  successors.  ^*  ^Fhen 
a  man  takes  his  first  wife,"  says  Mr. 
Shooter,  *'  all  the  cows  he  possesses  are 
regarded  as  her  property.  She  uses  the 
milk  for  the  support  Of  her  family,  and, 
after  the  birth  of  her  first  son,  they  are 
called  his  cattle.  Theoretically,  the  hus- 
band can  neither  sell  nor  dispose  of  them 
without  his  %\ife's  consent  If  he  wish  to 
take  a  second  wife,  and  require  any  of  these 
cattle  for  the  purpose,  he  must  obtain  her 
concurrence. 

**  When  I  asked  a  native  how  this  was  to 
be  procured,  he  said  by  flattery  and  coaxing, 
or  if  that  did  not  succeed,  by  bothering  her 
until  she  yielded,  and  told  him  not  to  do  so 
to-morrow,  i.  fi.  for  the  future*  Sometimes 
she  becomes  angry,  and  tells  him  to  take  all, 
for  they  are  not  hers,  but  his.  If  she  comply 
with  her  husband*s  polygamons  desires,  and 
furnish  cattle  to  purchase  and  indue  a  new 
wife,  she  will  be  entitled  to  her  services, and 
Will  call  her  my  wife,  She  will  also  be  en- 
titled to  the  cattle  received  for  a  new  wife's 
eldest  daughter.    The  cattle  assigned  to  the 
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second  wife  are  subject  to  tlic  same  rules^ 
and  so  on,  while  fresh  wives  arc  taken.  Any 
Wife  may  furnish  the  cattle  necessary  to  add 
a  new  nitanber  to  the  harem,  and  with  tlic 
same  consequtences  as  rtBulted  to  the  first 
wife;  but  it  seems  that  the  queen,  as  the  first 
is  calkd,  can  claiuj  the  right  of  refusal^'  It 
will  be  seen  from  this  account  of  the  rela- 
tlTo  stations  of  the  difTerent  wivea,  that  the 
position  of  diitf  wife  is  one  that  would  be 
much  prized,  and  we  c^n  therefore  ynder- 
stand  that  the  elevation  of  a  new  comer  to 
that  rank  would  necessarily  create  a  strong 
feeling  of  jealooay  in  the  hearts  of  the 
othei*s. 

In  consequence  of  the  plurality  of  wives, 
the  law  of  iuheritance  is  most  complicated. 
Some  persons  may  wonder  that  a  Jaw  which 
aeems  to  belong  especially  to  civilization 
should  be  found  amoug  savage  tribes  like 
the  KaMirs.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  tht!  Kallir  is  essentially  a  man  living 
under  authority,  and  that  his  lojjical  turn  of 
intellect  has  caused  him  to  frame  a  le^al 
codti  which  is  singularly  minute  in  ail  its 
details,; and  which  enters  not  only  into  the 
affairs  of  the  nation,  but  into  those  of  private 
life.  The  law  respecting  the  rank  held  by 
the  wives,  and  the  control  which  they  exer- 
cise over  property,  is  siifflcienily  minute  to 
give  promise  that  there  would  aiso  be  a  law 
whicii  regulated  tiie  share  held  in  the  prop- 
erty of  their  respective  children. 

To  order  to  undersUmd  the  working  of  this 
law,  the  reader  must  remember  two  facts 
which  have  been  mentioned:  the  one,  that 
the  wives  do  uot  live  in  common,  but  that 
each  has  her  own  house;  and  moreover,  that 
to  each  house  a  certain  amount  of  cattle  is 
attached,  in  theory^  if  not  in  practice. 
When  the  headman  of  a  kraal  dies,  iiis  prop- 
erty is  divided  among  his  children  by  vir- 
tue of  a  law,  which,  though  unwritten,  is 
well  known,  find  ia  as  precise  as  any  similar 
law  in  England.  If  there  should  be  an 
eldest  son,  born  in  the  house  of  the  chief 
wife,  he  succeeds  at  once  to  his  father's 
property,  and  inherits  his  rank.  There  is  a 
verv^  common  Kafflr  song,  which,  though  not 
at  all  filial,  is  diaractenstic.  It  begins  bv 
saying,  "My  father  has  died,  and  I  have  all 
his  cattle,'-  and  then  proceeds  to  expatiate 
on  the  joys  of  wealth.  He  docR  not  neces- 
sarily ifdierit  all  the  cattle  in  the  kraal,  be- 
cause there  may  be  sons  belonging  to  other 
houses;  in  such  cases,  the  eldest  son  of  each 
house  would  be  entitled  to  the  cattle  which 
are  recognized  as  the  property  of  that  house - 
Still,  he  exercises  a  sort  of  paternal  author- 
ity over  the  whole,  and  will  often  succeed  in 
keeping  all  the  family  together  instead  of 
giving  to  each  son  his  share  of  the  cattle, 
and  letting  them  separate  indifferent  direc- 
tions. Such  a  course  of  proceeding  is  the 
best  for  all  parties,  as  they  possess  a  strength 
when  united-,  which  they  conld  not  hope  to 
uttain  when  separated* 


It  sometimes  happens  that  the  owner  0 
the  kraal  has  no  son,  and  in  that  t^ase,  the 
property  is  claimed  by  his  father.  broTi,.  r  ,.f 
nearestliving  relative,  —  always,  i 
by  a  member  of  tiie  same  house  a 
It  sometimes  happens  that  no  male  relaiion 
can  be  found,  and  when  such  a  failure  t^kmj 
place,  the  property'  goes  to  the  chief,  as 
acknowledged  father  of  the  tribe-     As  to  I 
women,  they  very  seldom   inherit  any 
but  go  with  the  cattle  to  the  different 
and  form  part  of  their  property, 
general  rule  there  are  exceptional  cas 
they  are  very  rare.    It  will  be  seeOj  \ 
fore,  that  every  woman  has  some  one  wh 
acts  as  her  father,  whether  her  fat'    -  ^ 
ing  or  not,  and  although  the  comi 
pendent  state  of  women  is  not  coj. 
their  dignity,  it  certainly  protects  thei 
many  evils.     If,  for  example,  a  girl  w<? 
an  orphan,  an  event  which  is  of  very 
qucnt  occurrence  in  countries  where*^ 
value  ia  placed  on  human  life,  she  wo 
placed  in  a  very   unjileasant    positic 
either  she  would  find  no  husband  at  at!,! 
she  would  be  fought  over  by  poor  and  tiiis_ 
bulent  men  who   wanted  to  obtain  a  wlA" 
without  paying  for  hen     Kaffir   low,  Itnw- 
ever,  provides  for  this  difficulty  I  ' 
the  male  relations  heirs  of  ihe  pro; 
consequently,  protectors  of  the  a^ 
that  as  long  as  there  is  a  single  m:i 
living,  an  orphan  girl  has  a  guarui.iij. 
law  even  goes  further,  and  eon  tempi' 
case  which   sometimes  exists,  nam  el] 
all  the  male  relatives  are  dead,  or  tha 
cannot  be  identified.     Such  a  c-ase 
may  well  occur  in  the  course  of  a  ' 
the  enemy  will  sometimes  swoop  do? 
kraal,  and  if  their  plans  be  well  laid, 
eveiy  male  inhabitant.     Even  if  aU  i    _ 
killetl,  the  survivors  mav  be  obliged  lol 
for  their  lives,  and  thus  it  ma^  often  ha  ' 
that  a  young  girl  finds  herselt*^compar'' 
alone  In   the  world.    In   such  a  ca 
would  go  to  another  chief  of  her  trilfi 
even  to  the  king  himsell^  aud  ask  per 
sion  to  become  one  of  his  dependnuls,  s 
many   instances  have  been  known  whe 
such  refugees  have  been  received  into  ( 
not  their  own. 

When  a  girl  is  received  as  a  den  end 
she  is  treated  as  a  daughter,  ana  if  eb 
should  hajipen  to  fall  ill,  her  guardian  wou" 
offer  sacrifices  for  her  exactly  a^  if  she  we 
one  of  his  own  daughters.  Should  a  suitfl 
present  himself,  he  will  have  to  treat  ^ 
the  guardian  exactly  as  if  he  were  the  fatli6 
and  to  him  will  be  paid  the  cnttJe  that  i 
demanded  at  the  wedding,  Mr.  Fynn  met| 
tions  that  the  women  are  very  'tenacio 
about  their  relaiivos,  and  that  in  manyc 
when  they  could  not  identifv  their  real  reli 
tions,  they  have  made  arrangements  mii 
strangers  to  declare  relationship  ^ith  thel^ 
It  is  possible  that  this  feeling  arises  firom  f" 
notion   that  a  husband  would  have  mofl 


Je  'taken  in  marrying  her.  More- 
any  cattle  have  been  sacrificed  on 
If,  these  must  be  restored,  together 

others  that  may  have  been  siau^h- 

the  marriage-feast  The  fact  that 
lid  for  by  her  husband  conveys  no 
legradation  to  a  Kaffir  woman.  On 
rary,  she  looks  upon  the  fact  as  a 
her  own  worth,  and  the  more  cattle 

for  her,  the  prouder  she  becomes, 
would  the  husband  like  to  take  a 
lout  pajring  the  proper  sum  for  her, 
in  the  nrst  place  it  would  be  a  tacit 
L  that  the  wife  was  worthless,  and 
econd,  it  would  be  an  admission 
could  not  afibrd  to  pay  the  usual 
Moreover,  the  delivery  of  the  cattle. 
3ne  side,  and  the  deliverv  of  the 
the  other^  are  considered  as  con- 

the  validity  of  the  marriage  con- 
d  are  loooked  upon  In  much  the 
^ht  as  the  jiving  of  a  rinff  by 
and  and  the  giving  away  of  the  bride 
father  in  our  own  marriage  cere- 

that  price  may  be  is  exceedingly 
and  depends  much  on  the  beauty 
ifications  of  the  bride,  and  the  rank 
ather.  The  ordinary  price  of  an 
jd  girl  is  eight  or  ten  cows,  while 
r  fitceen  are  not  unfrequently  paid, 
K>me  cases  the  husband  has  Seen 
l»  ffive  as  many  as  fifty  before  the 
)ula  part  with  his  dau&;hter.  Pay- 
ight  to  be  made  beforehand  by 
m  the  man  cannot  demand  his  wii^ 
cattle  have  been  transferred  This 
owever,  frequently  relaxed,  and  the 
!  is  allowed  when  a  certain  instal- 
i  been  paid,  together  with  a  guaran- 
the  remainder  shall  be  forthcoming 
reasonable  time.  All  preliminaries 
een  settled,  the  next  business  is  for 
dins  bridesrroomtODresent  himRftlf 


elaborate  efforts  are  made,  as  I  have  been 
told,  to  produce  this  result  The  first  step 
is  to  speak  well  of  the  man  in  her  presence; 
the  kraal  conspire  to  praise  him — her  sis- 
ters praise  him — all  the  admirers  of  his 
cattle  praise  him — he  was  never  so  praised 
before.  Unless  she  is  very  resolute,  the  girl 
may  now  perhi^  be  prevailed  on  to  see 
him,  and  a  messenger  is  despatched  to 
communicate  the  hopeful  fact,  and  sum- 
mon him  to  the  kraaL  Without  loss  of 
time  he  prepares  to  show  himself  to  the 
best  advantage;  he  goes  down  to  the  river, 
and  having  carefiilly  washed  his  dark  per- 
son, comes  up  again  dripping  and  shining 
like  a  dusky  Triton;  but  the  sun  soon  dries 
his  skin,  and  now  he  shines  again  with 
grease. 

"  His  dancing  attire  is  put  on,  a  vessel  of 
water  serving  lor  a  mirror;  and  thus  clothed 
in  his  best,  and  carr3ring  shield  and  assagai, 
he  sets  forth,  with  beating  heart  and  gal- 
lant step,  to  do  battle  with  me  scornful  belle. 
Havinff  reached  the  kraal  he  is  received 
with  a  nearty  welcome,  and  s<]^uatting  down 
in  the  £unily  ^  circle '  (which  is  here  some- 
thing more  than  a  figure  of  speech),  he 
awaits  the  lady's  appearance.  Presently 
she  comes,  and  sitting  down  near  the  door 
stares  at  him  in  silence.  Then  having  sur- 
veyed him  sufiiciently  in  his  present  attitude, 
she  desires  him  through  her  brother  (for  she 
will  not  speak  to  hin^  to  stand  up  and  ex- 
hibit his  proportions.  The  modest  man  is 
embarrassed;  but  the  mother  encourages 
him,  and  while  the  young  ones  laugh  and 
jeer,  he  rises  before  the  damseL  She  now 
scrutinizes  him  in  this  position,  and  having 
balanced  the  merits  and  defects  of  a  front 
view,  desires  him  (through  the  same  medium 
as  before)  to  turn  round  and  fiivor  her  with 
a  different  aspect  (See  page  97.)  At  length 
he    receives    permission    to    squat    again, 
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ings  —  the  first,  that  the  contract  of  mar- 
riage is  a  voluntary  act  on  both  sides;  and 
the  second,  that  the  intending  bridegroom 
has  as  yet  no  authority  over  her.  This  last 
point  seems  to  be  thought  of  some  impor- 
tance, as  it  is  again  brought  forward  when 
the  marriage  ceremony  takes  place.  That 
the  girl  has  no  choice  in  a  husband  is  evi- 
denuy  not  true.  There  are,  of  course,  in- 
stances in  Kaffirland,  as  well  as  in  more 
civilized  countries,  where  the  parents  have 
set  their  hearts  on  a  particular  alliance,  and 
have  disregarded  the  aversion  of  their 
daughters,  forcing  her  by  hard  words  and 
other  cruelties  to  consent  to  the  match. 
But,  as  a  general  rule,  although  a  girl  must 
be  bought  with  a  certain  number  of  cows,  it 
does  not  at  all  follow  that  every  one  with  the 
requisite  means  may  buy  her. 

A  rather  amusing  proof  to  the  contrary  is 
related  by  one  of  our  clergy  who  resided  for 
a  long  time  among  the  Ka&r  tribes.  There 
was  one  "  boy,"  long  past  the  prime  of  life, 
who  had  distmguished  himself  in  war,  and 
procured  a  fair  number  of  cows,  ana  yet 
could  not  be  ranked  as  a"  man,"  because  he 
was  not  married.  The  fact  was,  he  was  so 
very  ugly  that  he  could  not  find  any  of  the 
dusky  beauties  who  would  accept  him^  and 
80  he  had  to  remain  a  bachelor  in  spite  of 
himself.  At  last  the  king  took  compassion 
on  him,  and  authorized  him  to  assume  the 
head-ring,  and  take  brevet  rank  among  the 
men,  or  "ama-doda,"  Just  as  among  our- 
selves an  elderly  maiden  lady  is  ad£essed 
by  courtesy  as  if  she  had  been  married. 
Sometimes  a  suitor's  heart  misgives  him, 
and  he  fears  that,  in  spite  of  his  wealth  and 
tibe  costly  ornaments  with  which  he  adorns 
his  dark  person,  the  lady  may  not  be  pro- 
pitious. In  this  case  he  generally  goes  to  a 
witch  doctor  and  purchases  a  charm,  which 
he  hopes  will  cause  her  to  relent.  The 
charm  is  sometimes  a  root,  or  a  piece  of 
wood,  bone,  metal,  or  horn,  worn  about  the 
person,  but  it  most  usually  takes  the  form  of 
a  powder.  This  magic  powder  is  given  to 
some  trusty  friend,  who  mixes  it  surrepti- 
tiously in  the  girl's  food,  sprinkles  it  on  ner 
dress,  or  deposits  it  in  her  snufi"  box,  and 
shakes  it  up  with  the  legitimate  contents. 

Not  unfrequently,  when  a  suitor  is  very 
much  disliked,  and  has  not  the  good  sense 
to  withdraw  his  claims,  the  girl  takes  the 
matter  into  her  own  hands  by  running 
away,  often  to  another  tribe.  There  is 
always  a  great  excitement  in  these  cases, 
and  the  truant  is  hunted  by  all  her  relations. 
One  of  these  flights  took  place  when  a  girl 
had  been  promised  to  the  ill-favored  bach- 
elor who  has  just  been  mentioned.  He 
offered  a  chief  a  considerable  number  of 
cattle  for  one  of  his  wards,  and  paid  the 
simi  in  advance,  hoping  so  to  clench  the 
bargain.  But  when  the  damsel  found  who 
her  nusband  was  to  be,  she  flatly  refused  to 
marry  so  ugly  a  man.    Neither  cajolements, 


threats,  nor  actual  violence  had  any  effect 
and  at  last  she  was  tied  up  with  ropes  ana 
handed  over  to  her  purchaser.  He  took  her 
to  his  home,  but  in  a  few  hours  she  con* 
trived  to  make  her  escape,  and  fled  for  ref- 
uge to  the  kraal  of  a  neighboring  chiefl 
where  it  is  to  be  hoped  she  found  a  husbanu 
more  to  her  taste.  Her  former  possessor 
declined  to  demand  her  back  again,  inas- 
much as  she  had  been  paid  for  and  delivered 
honorably,  and  on  the  same  grounds  he  de- 
clined to  return  the  price  paid  for  her.  So 
the  unfortunate  suitor  lost  not  only  his 
cattle  but  his  wife. 

This  man  was  heartily  ashamed  of  his 
bachelor  condition,  and  always  concealed  it 
as  much  as  he  could.  One  day,  an  English- 
man who  did  not  know  his  history  asked 
him  how  many  wives  he  had;  and,  although 
he  knew  that  the  falsehood  of  his  answer 
must  soon  be  detected,  he  had  not  moral 
courage  to  say  that  he  was  a  bachelor,  and 
named  a  considerable  number  of  imaginary 
wives. 

Now  that  the  English  have  established 
themselves  in  Southern  Africa,  it  is  not  at 
all  an  unusual  circumstance  for  a  persecu- 
ted girl  to  take  refbge  among  them,  though 
in  many  instances  she  has  to  oe  given  up  to 
her  relations  when  they  come  to  search  for 
her. 

Sometimes  the  young  damsel  not  only 
exercises  the  right  of  refusal,  but  contrives 
to  choose  a  husband  for  herself.  In  one 
such  instance  a  man  had  fallen  into  pov- 
erty, and  been  forced  to  become  a  depend- 
ant He  had  two  unmarried  daughters, 
and  his  chief  proposed  to  buy  them.  The 
sum  which  he  offered  was  so  small  that  the 
father  would  not  accept  it,  and  there  was  in 
consequence  a  violent  quarrel  between  the 
chief  and  himself  Moreover,  tlie  girls 
themselves  had  not  the  least  inclination  to 
become  wives  of  the  chief,  who  already  had 
plenty,  and  they  refused  to  be  purchased, 
just  as  their  father  refused  to  accept  so  nig- 
gardly a  sum  for  them.  The  chier  was  very 
angry,  went  off  to  Panda,  and  contrived  to 
extort  an  order  from  the  king  that  the  girls 
should  become  the  property  of  the  chief  at 
the  price  which  he  had  flxed.  Tlie  mrto 
were  therefore  taken  to  the  kraal,  but  thej 
would  not  go  into  any  of  the  huts,  and  sat 
on  the  ground,  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
their  new  owner,  who  at  last  had  them  car- 
ried into  a  hut  by  main  force.  One  of  the 
girls,  named  Uzinto,  contrived  ingeniously 
to  slip  unperceived  from  the  hut  at  dead  of 
night,  ana  escaped  from  the  kraal  by  creep- 
ing thrx)ugh  the  fence,  lest  the  dogs  should 
be  alarmed  if  she  tried  to  open  the  door. 
In  spite  of  the  dangers  of  night-travelling, 
she  pushed  on  toward  Natal  as  fast  as  she 
coula,  having  nothing  with  her  but  the 
sleeping  mat  which  a  Kaflir  uses  instead  of 
a  bed,  and  which  can  be  rolled  up  into  a  cyl- 
inder and  slung  over  the  shoulders.   On  hex 
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imr  the  met  with  two  adventures,  both  of 
L'^tbicb  nearly  ftustrated  her  plau.  ili  the 
dftWQ  of  the  day  oa  which  she  escaped,  she 
met  a  party  of  men,  who  saw  tears  iti  her 
face,  and  taxed  her  with  being  a  fugitive. 
Ilowevvr,  she  waa  so  ready  with  the  answer 
tkLt  slie  had  been  taking  snulf  (the  Kattir 
gmiJT  always  makes  the  eyes  wate^r  pro- 
fusely), that  they  allowed  her  to  proceed  on 
herjoumey. 
The  next  was  a  more  serious  adventure, 
me  to  the  territories  of  the  Ania- 
.  she  went  into  a  kraal  for  shelter 
at  uigliL,  and  the  inhabitants,  who  knew 
the  quarrel  between  her  father  and  the 
chief,  first  fed  her  hospitably,  and  then  ti^d 
her  liaud  and  foot,  and  sent  off  a  messenger 
to  the  chief  from  whom  she  had  escaped. 
Bhc  contrived,  however,  to  get  out  of  the 
kraal^  but  was  capturea  again  by  the  wo- 
men. She  was  so  violent  with  tlienx,  and 
her  conda«-'t  altogether  so  strange,  that  they 
were  afrai^l  of  her,  and  let  her  go  her  own 
Wlf .  From  that  time  she  avoided  all  dwell- 
iOgB,  and  only  tnivcdled  through  the  bush, 
ncoeeding  in  fording  the  Tugela  river  at 
tiM  end  of  the  fourth  day,  thu^  being  out  of 
^nda'*?  i)ower.  Her  reason  for  undertak- 
ig  and  nerilotis  journey  was  two- 
.  that  she  might  escape  from  a 
haaband  whom  she  did  not  like,  and  sec- 
OCutJy,  th;it  she  might  obtain  a  husband 
wT  '      did.    For  in  the  Xatal  district 

^  I  young  man  with  whom  she  had 

I  some  love-passages,  and  who, 
\\  waa  a  fugitive  from  his  own 
louii.  .kjur  some  difficulty,  she  was  re- 
Mlfed  as  a  dependant  of  a  chief,  and  was 
iMgfatway  asked  in  marriage  by  two  young 
nea.  Bhe  would  bave  nothing  to  say  to 
tbttn,  but  contrived  to  find  out  "her  former 
lerfer.  Then  followed  an  absurd  scries  of 
ioeiies*  too  long  to  be  narrated  in  detail 

Fir«tt    the   young  man  was  rather  cool 
lew-ird  hf-r,  aiid  so  she  went  off  in  a  huff, 
I  not  speak  to  liim.    Then  he  went 
hut  was  only  repulsed  for  his 
Then   they  met  while   the  chiefs 
hoing  planted,  and  made  un   the 
re  espied  by  the  eliief,  and 
^  aten  for  idling  instead  of 
in^.     iii'-n  he  fell  ill,  and  she  went  to 
I  him,  but  would  not  speak  a  word.    Then 
well,  and  they  had  another  quarrel, 
wn^     unexpectedly   terminated     by 
ixuisting  on  being  married.     The 
flum  objected  that  he  did  not  know 
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how  many  cows  the  chief  would  want  for 
her,  and  tlmt  he  had  not  enough  to  pay  for 
a  wife.  She  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  how- 
ever, fixed  her  own  value  at  ten  cows,  and 
ordered  him  to  work  hard  iiutil  he  had 
earned  them.  Meanwhile  her  protector 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  take  her  for  his 
own  wife,  thinking  it  a  good  opportuuitv  to 
gain  another  wife  without  paymg  tor  lier. 
Uzinto,  however,  had  not  gone  through  so 
much  to  lose  the  husband  on  whom  she  had 
set  her  heart,  and  she  went  to  the  young 
man's  kraal,  appeared  before  the  headman, 
and  demanded  to  be  insUmtly  betrothed. 
He  naturally  feared  the  anger  of  the  chief, 
imd  sent  her  back  again  to  his  kraal,  where, 
with  tears,  sulking  fits,  anger  tit*,  and 
threats  of  suicide,  she  worried  all  the 
inmates  so  completely,  that  they  yielded  tho 
point  for  the  sake  of  peace  arid  quietness, 
accepted  four  cows  from  the  lover  as  an 
instahnent  of  the  required  ten,  and  so  mar- 
ried her  to  him  at  last 

There  is  another  instance,  where  a  girl 
fell  ardently  in  love  with  a  young  Kafiir 
chief,  as  he  was  displaying  his  jigility  in  a 
dauce.  He  did  not  even  know  her,  and  waa 
rather  surprised  when  she  presented  her- 
self  at  his  kraal,  and  avowed  the  state  of 
her  affections.  He,  however,  did  not  return 
them,  and  as  tlie  girl  refused  to  leave  hi»J 
kraal,  he  waa  obliged  to  send  for  her' 
brother,  who  removed  her  by  force.  She 
soon  mmle  her  way  back  again,  and  thia 
time  was  severely  beaten  for  her  pertinac- 
ity. The  stripes  had  no  effect  upon  her: 
and  in  less  than  a  week  she  again  presentea 
herself.  Finding  that  his  sister  was  so  de- 
termined, the  brother  suggested  that  the 
too-fascinating  chief  had  better  marry  the 
girl,  and  so  end  the  dispute  ;  and  the  result 
was  tliat  at  last  the  lady  gained  her  point, 
tho  needful  cows  were  duly  paid  to  the 
brother,  and  the  marriage  took  place. 

Even    after    marriage,  there    are    many 
Instances  where  the  wife  has  happened  to 
possess  an  intellect  far  superior  to  that  of 
her  ■husband,  and  where  sue  has  gained  a 
thorough    ascendancy    over    him,    guiding 
him    in    all    his    transactions,  whetner   or 
peace  or  war.    And  it  is  only  iust  to  say  J 
that  in  these  rare  instances  of   femininej 
supremacy,  the  husband  has  submitted  to^ 
his  wife's  guidance   through  a   conviction 
that  it  was  exercised  judiciously,  and  not 
through  any  weakness  of  character  on  hia 
own  part,  or  ill*temper  on  hers. 
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When  the  marriaee-day  is  fixed,  a  cere- 
monial takes  place,  mffenng  in  detail  accord- 
ing to  the  wealth  of  the  i>artieB,  but  Bimilar 
in  all  the  principal  points.  The  bride, 
decked  in  all  the  beads  and  other  finery  that 
she  can  muster,  proceeds  in  a  grand  proces- 
sion to  the  kraal  of  her  fbtare  husband. 
Her  head  is  shaved  with  an  assagai  before 
she  starts,  the  little  tuft  of  hau:  on  the 
top  of  her  bare  pate  is  rubbed  with  red 
pcunt,and  dressed  with  various  appliances, 
until  it  stands  on  end,  and  the  odd  little  tuit 
looks  as  much  as  possible  like  a  red  shaving 
brush,  with  very  short,  diverging  briBtles. 
She  is  escorted  bvall  her  young  fhends^and 
is  accompanied  by  her  mother  and  many 
other  married  women  of  the  tribe,  all  bediz- 
ened to  the  utmost  Her  male  relatives 
and  fHcnds  make  a  point  of  Joining  the  pro- 
cession, also  dressea  in  their  bestTbut  each 
bearing  his  shield  and  a  bundle  or  assagais, 
so  as  to  guard  the  bride  against  enemies. 
She  then  seats  herself,  surrounded  by  her 
companions,  outside  the  kraal. 

About  this  period  of  the  ceremony  there 
is  generally  a  considerable  amount  of  by- 
play respecting  certain  oxen,  which  have  to 
be  given  by  the  bridegroom  and  the  father 
of  tlie  bride.  The  former  is  called  the 
"  Ukutu  "  ox,  which  is  given  to  the  mother 
of  the  bride  by  the  bridegroom.  The  word 
'^Ukutft"   literally   signmes   the  leathern 
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tiioxigs  which  are  hung  about  the  bodiepuf 
ehi]£en  by  way  of  charma,  and  the  pr^esent 
of  the  ox  w  the  mother  is  made  in  order  to 
reimburse  her  for  the  expendinire  in  thongi 
during  her  daugh  tor's  eliildtiood.  The 
mother  does  not  keep  the  ox,  but  slaughters 
it  and  dressea  it  for  the  marriage  fea^  and 
by  the  lime  that  the  wcddJnEr  has  been  Miiy 
begun,  the  Ukutu  ox  is  ready  for  the  guest& 
Another  ox,  called  by  the  curious  numt  of 
"  Umquoliswa,'^  Is  given  by  the  bridegroom 
to  the  girFs  fattier,  and  about  this  there 
is  much  ceremony,  as  m  narratod  by  Mr, 
Shooter.  **  Hie  day  having  eoniiiderably  ad* 
vanced,  the  male  tficnds  of  the  bride  go  to 
the  bridegroom's  la*aal  to  claim  tJie  ox  (^td 
Umquoliswa.  In  a  caae  whic;h  I  witnessed, 
Hiey  proceeded  in  a  long  file,  with  a  etep  M-*- 
ficiilt  to  describe,  being  a  sort  of  slow  amd 
measured  stamping,  an  imitation  of  their 
dancing  movement.  Wearing  the  dress  and 
ornaments  previously  mentioned  as  appro-    ■ 

Sriated  to  occasions  of  festivity,  they  bran-   I 
ished  shields  and  sticks,  the  usual  accom- 
paniment of  a  wedding  dance;  while  their 
tongues  were  occupiea  with  a  monotonous 
and  unsentimental  chant  — 

"  'Give  ns  the  UmquollBwap 
We  desire  the  iTmquoliswa.' 

'^  In  this  way  thev  entered  the  kraal,  and, 
turning  to  the  rignt,  reached  the  principal 
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it  The  father  of  the  girl  now  called  upon 
LB  hridegroom.  who  was  inside,  to  come 
•rtfa  and  ^ivc  tnem  the  Umquoliswa.  The 
tter  repUed  that  he  had  no  ox  to  present 
)  them.  He  was  then  assured  that  the 
ide  would  be  taken  home;  but  he  re- 
ained  invisible  until  other  members  of 
e  party  had  required  him  to  appear. 
aving  left  the  house,  he  hurried  to  tlie 
kteway,  and  attempted  to  pass  it  His 
dt,  however,  was  barred  by  a  company  of 
yaien  idready  in  possession  of  the  en- 
Aoce,  while  a  smile  on  his  face  showed 
at  his  efforts  to  escape  were  merely  for- 
al,  and  that  he  was  going  through  an 
Qusing  ceremony.  The  Umquoliswa  was 
>w  fetched  from  the  herd,  and  given  to  the 
ide's  party,  who  were  bivouacking  under 
,e  lee  of  a  clump  of  bush.  Her  sisters 
fected  to  despise  it  as  a  paltry  thin^,  and 
ide  the  owner  produce  a  better,  ife  told 
em  that  it  was  the  largest  and  the  fattest 
at  he  could  procure  ;  but  they  were  not 
43sfied  —  they  would  not  eat  it  Presently, 
le  &ther  put  an  end  to  their  noisy  by-play, 
id  accepted  the  beast  The  bride  then  ran 
ward  the  kraal,  and  after  a  while  the 
inces  commenced.^' 

The  dances  are  carried  on  with  the  vio- 
mt,  and  almost  furious  energy  that  seems 
)  take  possession  of  a  Kafir's  soul  when 
Dgaged  in  the  dance,  the  arms  flourishing 
ticks,  shields,  and  spears,  while  the  le^  are 
crforming  marvellous  feats  of  activity, 
first,  the  bridegroom  and  his  comimnions 
eat  themselves  in  the  cattle  pen,  and  re- 
fresh themselves  copiously  witfi  beer,  while 
the  party  of  the  bride  dances  before  him. 
The  process  is  then  reversed,  the  bride  sit- 
ting aown,  and  her  husband's  party  dancing 
Wore  her.  Songs  on  both  sides  accompany 
the  dance. 

The  girl  is  addressed  by  the  matrons 
belonging  to  the  bridegroom's  party,  who 
depreciate  her  as  much  as  possible,  telling 
her  that  her  husband  has  given  too  many 
cows  for  her,  tliat  she  will  never  be  able  to 
do  a  married  woman's  work,  that  she  is 
Wher  plain  than  otherwise,  and  that  her 
Uaarriage  to  the  bridej^room  is  a  wonderfhl 
instance  of  condescension  on  his  part  This 
cheerful  address  is  intended  to  prevent  her 
from  being  too  much  elated  by  her  trans- 
lation from  the  comparative  nonentity  of 
girlhood  to  the  honorable  post  of  a  Zulu 
natron. 

Perfect  equily,  however,  reigns ;  and 
rhen  the  bride's  party  begin  to  dance  and 
ing,  they  make  the  most  of  their  opportu- 
ity.  Addressing  the  parents,  they  congrat- 
me  them  on  the  possession  of  Such  a 
■nghti^r,  but  rather  condole  with  them  on 
ic  very  inadequate  number  of  cows  which 
le  bridegroom  has  paid.  They  tell  the 
ride  that  she « is  the  most  lovely  girl  In 
te  tribe,  that  her  conduct  has  been  abso- 
ite  perfection,  that  the  husband  is  quite 
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unworthy  of  her,  and  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  himself  for  mi^ng  such  a  hard  barf^n 
with  her  father.  Of  course  neither  party 
believes  a  word  that  is  said,  but  everything 
in  Kafilrland  must  be  conducted  with  the 
.strictest  etiquette. 

After  each  dance,  the  leader  —  usually 
the  father — addresses  a  speech  to  the  con- 
tracted couple ;  and,  if  the  bridegroom  be 
taking  a  wife  for  the  first  time,  the  quantity 
of  good  advice  that  is  heaped  upon  him  by 
the  more  experienced  would  be  very  useful 
if  he  were  likely  to  pay  any  attention  to  it 
He  is  told  that,  being  a  bacnelor,  he  cannot 
know  how  to  manage  a  wife,  and  is  advised 
not  to  make  too  frequent  use  of  tlie  stick, 
by  way  of  gaining  obedience.  Men,  he  is 
told,  can  manage-  any  number  of  wives 
without  using  personal  violence  ;  but  boys 
are  apt  to  be  too  hasty  with  their  hands. 
The  husband  of  Uzinto,  whose  adventures 
have  already  been  related,  made  a  curious 
stipulation  when  thus  addressed,  and  prom- 
ised not  to  beat  her  if  she  did  not  heat  him. 
Considering  the  exceedingly  energetic  char- 
acter of  the  girl,  this  was  rather  a  wise 
condition  to  make. 

All  these  preliminaries  being  settled,  the 
bridegroom  seats  himself  on  the  ground 
while  the  bride  dances  before  him.  While 
so  doing,  she  takes  the  opportunity  of  call* 
ing  him  by  opprobrious  epithets,  kicks  dust 
in  his  face,  disarranges  iiis  elegant  head- 
dress, and  takes  similar  Jiberties  by  way  of 
letting  him  know  that  he  is  not  her  master 
yet  After  she  is  married  she  will  take  no 
such  liberties. 

Then  another  ox  comes  on  the  scene,  the 
last,  and  most  important  of  all.  This  is 
called  the  Ox  of  the  Girl,  and  has  to  be  pre- 
sented by  the  bridegroom. 

It  must  here  be  mentioned  that,  although 
the  bridegroom  se^nis  to  be  taxed  rather 
heavily  for  the  privilege  of  possessing  a  wife, 
the  tax  is  more  apparent  than  real.  In  the 
first  place,  he  considers  that  all  these  oxen 
form  part  of  the  price  which  he  pays  for  the 
wife  in  question,  and  looks  upon  them  much 
in  the  same  light  that  householders  regard 
the  various  taxes  that  the  occupier  of  a 
house  has  to  pay  —  namely,  a  recognized 
addition  to  the  sum  demanded  for  the  prop- 
erty. The  Kaffir  husband  considers  his 
wife  as  much  a  portion  of  his  property  as 
his  spear  or  his  kaross,  and  will  sometimes 
state  the  point  very  plainly. 

'WTien  a  missionary  was  trying  to  re- 
monstrate with  a  Kaffir  for  throwing  all  the 
hard  work  upon  his  wife  and  doing  nothing 
at  all  himself,  he  answered  that  she  was 
nothing  more  or  less  than  his  ox,  bought 
and  pMd  for,  and  must  expect  to  be  worked 
accordingly.  His  interlocutor  endeavored 
to  strengthen  his  position  by  mentioning 
the  manner  in  which  Europeans  treatea 
their  wives,  but  met  with  little  success 
in  his  aiigument    The  Kaffir's  reply  was 
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simDle  enough,  and  perfectly  mumBwerable. 
^^  white  men  do  not  buy  their  wives,  and 
the  two  cases  are  not  parallel^'  In  fbet, 
a  Kaffir  husband's  idea  of  a  wife  does  not 
differ  vevy  fiur  from  that  of  Petniehio, 
allhough  the  latter  did  happen  to  be  an 
European  — 

.  "I  will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own; 

She  in  my  gcMxlM,  my  chatteLi,  she  is  my  honse, 
My  huuAchold  stuff;  my  field,  my  ham. 
My  horse,  my  ox,  my  ass,  my  any^ing." 

And  the  Kaffir  wife^s  idea  of  a  husband  is 
practically  that  of  the  tamed  Kiatherine — 

"Thy  husband  is  thy  lord,  thy  keeper, 
Thy  head,  thy  sovereign  ' — 

though  she  could  by  no  manner  of  means 
finish  the  speech  witli  truth,  and  say  that 
he  labors  for  her  while  she  aoides  at  home 
at  ease,  and  asks  no  other  tribute  but  obe- 
dience and  love.  The  former  portion  of 
that  tribute  is  exacted;  the  latter  is  not 
so  rare  as  the  circumstances  seem  to  de- 
note. 

The  sums  which  a  Kaffir  pays  for  his 
wife  he  considers  as  property  invested  by 
himself,  and  expected  to  return  a  good 
interest  in  the  long  run,  and,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned,  there  are  often  circum- 
stances under  which  he  takes  credit  for  the 
amount,  and  expects  to  be  repaid.  So, 
althougn  a  bridegroom  is  obliged  to  part 
with  certain  cattle  on  the  occasion  of  his 
wedding,  he  keeps  a  very  accurate  mental 
acx^ount  of  them,  and  is  sure  to  repay  him- 
self in  one  way  or  another. 

After  the  Ox  of  the  Girl  has  been  ftir- 
nished,  it  is  solemnly  slaughtered,  and  this 
constitutes  the  binding  portion  of  the  mar- 
riage. Up  to  that  time  uie  &ther  or  owner 
of  the  girl  might  take  her  back  again,  of 
course  returning  the  cattle  that  h^  been 
paid  for  her,  as  well  as  those  which  had 
been  presented  and  slaughtered.  Our  hero- 
ine, Uzinto,  afforded  an  example  of  this 
kind.  The  bridegroom  had  a  natural  anti- 
pathy to  the  chief,  who  had  tried  to  marry 
the  lady  by  force,  and  showed  his  feelings 
by  sending  the  very  smallest  and  thinnest 
ox  that  could  be  found.  The  chief  remon- 
strated at  this  insult,  and  wanted  to  annul 
the  whole  transaction.  In  this  he  might 
have  succeeded,  but  for  a  curious  coin- 
cidence. The  father  of  the  bride  had 
finally  quarrelled  with  his  chief,  and  had 
been  forced  to  follow  the  example  of  his 
daughter  and  her  intended  husband,  and 
to  take  refuge  in  Natal.  Just  at  the  wed- 
ding he  unexpectedly  made  his  appearance, 
and  found  himself  suddenly  on  the  way  to 
wealth.  His  daughter  was  actually  being 
married  to  a  man" who  had  engaged  to  pay 
ten  cows  for  her.  So  he  did  not  trouble 
himself  in  the  least  about  the  size  of  the 
ox  that  was  to  be  'slaughtered,  but  accepted 
the  animal,  and  accordingly  became  owner 


of  the  00W8  in  qoestion,  mfnus  fhofle  which 
had  to  be  paid  as  honorary  gifts  to  the  dl^ 
appointed  chief  and  the  successftil  lover* 

After  the  ceremonies  are  over,  the  hus- 
band takes  his  wife  home,  the  character 
of  that  home  being  dependent  on  his  rank 
and  wealth.     Bat  when  the  couple  have 
flBdrly  taken  up  their  abode,  the  fkther  or 
previous  owner  of  the  wife  always  sends 
one  oz  to  her  husband.    This  ox  is  caDsd 
the  Oz  of  the  Surplus,  and  represents  sev- 
eral ideas.    In  the  first  place  it  is  simpossd 
to  imply  that  the  girPs  value  very  vu  ez> 
eeeds  uiat  of  any  number  of  oxen  wlikh 
can  be  ffiven  for  her,  and  is  intended  to 
let  the  bridegroom  bow  that  he  is  Doi 
to  think  too  much  of  himsel£    Nezt^  it 
is  an  admission  on  the  father's  aide  that  he 
is  satisfied  with  the  transaction,  and  that 
when  he  dies  he  will  not  avenge  himsdf 
by  haunting  his  daughter^  household,  and 
so  causing  the  husband  to  be  disappoint 
ed  in  his  wishes   for   a  large   famuy  of 
boys  and  girls,  the  first  to   be  wanifln 
and  extend  the  power  of  his  house,  aai 
the   second    to  be   sold  tor   vumj  torn 
and   increase    his    wealth.     So   carida4r 
elaborate  are  the  customs  of  the  KaiBi^ 
that  when  this  Oz  of  the  Surplus  cnten 
the  kraal  of  the  husband  it  is  called  fey 
another  name,  and  is  then  entitled  ^Ihs 
Oz  that  opens  the  Catae-fold."    Thefbeofv 
of  this  name  is.  that  the  husband  has  psM 
for  his  wife  all  nis  ozen,  and  that  in  onm^ 
quence  the  cattle-fold  is  empty.     But  As 
ox  that  she  brings  with  her  reopens  As 
gate  of  the  fold,  and  is  looked  upon  as  m 
earnest  of  the  herds  that  are  to  be  pu^ 
chased  with  the  daughters  which  she  mi^ 
have  in  the  course  of  her   married  li& 
These  curious  customs  strongly  remind  m 
of  the  old  adage  respecting  the  counting  rf 
chickens  before  they  are  hatched,  but  thft 
Kaffir  seems   to   perform  that  prematnn 
calculation  in  more  ways  than  one.  J 

The  reader  will  understand  that  then  1] 
minute  and  complicated  ceremonies  are  not 
always   observea    in    precisely   the 
manner.    In  many  cases,  especially 
the  Kaffirs  have  lived  for  any  lengtili 
time  under  the  protection  of  white  m 
there  is  very  little,  if  any  ceremony;  Ubi- 
chief  rites  being   the  arrangement  wilk 
the  girPs  owner  or  father,  the  delivery  of 
the  cattle,  and  the  transfer  of  the  purduMi 
girl  to  the  kraal  of  her  husband.    H(H«- 
over,  it  is  very  difficult  for  white  men  to  be 
present  at  Kaffir  ceremonies,  and  in  msDV. 
cases  the  Kaffirs  will  pretend  that  there  ■ 
no  ceremony  at  all,  in  order  to  put  their 
interrogators  off"  the  track.    The  foregoing 
account  is,  however,  a  tolerably  ftill  descrip-  I 
tion  of  the  ceremonies  that  are,  or  hais   \ 
been,  practised  by  the  great  Zulu  tribe. 

A  marriage  thus  made  is /considered  qidfts 
as  binding  as  any  ceremony  among  our* 
selves,  and  the  Ka^  may  not  put  away  his 
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re  €XC#pt  ro^causes  that  are  considered 
valid  by  the  couDcillors  of  the  tribe,  lu- 
fitJelityis,  of  course,  punished  by  instant 
di5nii.s.*al  of  Uie  uufaithful  wife,  if  not  by 
h  -•  '  Ml,  the  latter  fate  invariiibiy  befall- 
i  ring  wife  of  u  chief     As' for  the 

D  prit,  the  aggrieved   husband   ha« 

h  >  mercy,  and  aorafetiinoa  jnits  hini 

1»  but    soraetimes  coramutea    that 

r  nt  for  a  heavy  fine.     Consttmtand 

}  1-  disobedience  is  also  acceptctd  as 

vjiiiii  cause  of  divorce,  and  so  ia  ineor- 
gil»lc  idleness.  The  process  of  reasoning 
f  that  the  husband  ha.s  bought  the  wciman 
I  onier  lo  ptrfonn  certain  t;i.skft  for  him. 
'  syhe  refuses  to  perform  thera  throtigh 
iobedience,  or  oniits  to  perform  them 
trough  idleness,  it  is  clear  that  he  has  paid 
^  money  for  a  worthless  article,  and  is 
jerefore  entitled  to  return  her  on  the 
intJ?*  of  the  vendor,  and  to  receive  back 
feiir  proportion  of  the  9un\  which  he  has 
H||k  Sometimes  she  thinks  herself  ill 
^Sj^.1  rtii.l  beUikes  herself  to  the  kraiil 
f  In  this  case,  the  father  can 

;c  ^\yinj;f  back  the  cattle  which 

[i  d  for  ner;  and  if  there  should 

M  '  Uj  the  husband  retains  them 

L-  ^  until  the  cattle  have  been  de- 

3  He  then    tran**fers   them    to  the 

[I  >  wdiora  they  rightly  belong. 

r  valid    eau^e   of  divorce  Is  the 
ttj  ''a  wife  being  childless.    The 

b  '  ts  that  she  shall  be  a  fruit- 

l  that  hfs  children  will  a^dd  to 

1  1  wealth;  and  if  she  does  not 

r\j>ectation,  he  is  entitled  to  a 
General ly,  he   sends  the   wife  to 
I  of  her  father,  who  propitiates  tln^ 
her  ancestors  by  tne  sacrltiee  of 
^  i  begs  them  to  remove  the  cause 
divorce,     Sim  thengoes  back  to  h«r  hus- 
id,  but  if  slie  shoul'd  still  continue  chiM- 
ihhe  19  sent  back  to  her  fallier,  who  is 
nd  to  return   the  cattle   which  he  has 
for  her.    Sometimes,  however,  a 
■  I  ion   of   this    system  is   employed, 

mid  Uit.  father  gives,  in  addition  to  the 
|hfi\  one  of  her  unmarried  sisters,  who, 
ff  V  d,  may  better  fullil  the  wishes  of 
1(  od,    TThe  fiither  would  rather  fol- 

1  'i^i   than  consent  t^o  a  divorce, 

h  :j»'n  retains  the  cattle,  and  t*> 

^  K^  ox  aiuses  pangs  of  sorrow 

jii  'rr\[<t.     Should  the  sinter  be- 

^  fi%  one  or  two  of  the  chil- 

|r  red   to   the   former   wife, 

1  considered  as  belong- 
to  her  house. 

iiiesa  details  remind  the  observer  of 

details  in  the   Mosaic  law  of  mar- 

^  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  social  con- 

loii  of  the  KnlBr  of  the   present  day  is 

very   different    from    that   of  the "  Is- 

when   the  Law  wa^^    first  promul- 

il  through  the  ^reat  legislator.    Many 

tLe  customs  are  identical,  and  in  others 
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there  is  a  similitude  that  is  almost  startling. 
But,  as  far  as  the  taeility  of  divorce  goes, 
the  Kaffir  ceriainly  seems  to  look  upon 
marriage,  even  though  he  may  have  an 
unlimited  number  of  wives,  with  more 
reverence  than  did  the  ancient  li^nirlite, 
and  he  would  not  think  of  divorcing  !V  wife 
through  a  mere  caprice  of  the  moment, 
as  was  sanctioned  by  the  traditions  of  the 
pJews,  though  not  try  their  divinely  given 
law. 

Still,  though  ho  does  not,  as  a  general 
rule,  think  himself  justified  in  such  arbi- 
trary' divorces,  he  considers  himself  gifted 
witli  an  irresponsible  authority  over  his 
wives,  even  to  the  power  of  lif*''and  deatli. 
If,  for  example,  a  husband  in  a  fit  of  passion 
were  to  kill  his  wife  —  a  circumstance  that 
has  frequently  occurred  —  no  one  has  any 
business  to  interfere  in  the  matttT,  for,  ac- 
cording to  his  view  of  the  case,  she  is  his 
property,  bought,  and  paid  for,  antl  he  has 
jast  a%much  right  to  kill  her  as  if  }<he  were 
one  of  his  goats  or  oxen.  Her  tather  can- 
not proceed  against  the  murderer,  fSir  he 
has  no  fiirther  right  in  his  daughter,  hav- 
ing sold  her  and  received  the  stipulated 
price.  The  man  has,  in  fact,  destroyed 
valuable  property  of  bis  own  —  property 
which  might  be  sold  for  cows,  and  whicli 
was  expected  t*!  work  for  him,  and  produce 
oftspring  exchangeable  for  cows.  It  is 
thought,  therefore,  that  if  he  ehooses  to 
infiict  upon  himself  so  severe  a  hiss,  no 
one  bii.s  any  more  right  to  interfere  witJi 
him  than  if  he  were  to  kill  a  number  of 
oxen  in  a  fit  of  passion.  Some ti rues,  bow- 
ever,  the  chief  has  been  known  to  take 
suL'h  a  matter  in  hand,  and  to  fine  Uie  de- 
li uqnent  in  a  cow  or  two  for  destroying  a 
vahial)le  piece  of  |jroperty,  which,  though 
his  nv^ii,  tormed  a  umt  in  the  strength  of 
the  tribe,  and  over  which  he,  a.s  the  ac- 
knowledged father  of  the  tribe,  had  a  Juris- 
diction. But,  even  in  such  rare  instances, 
his  interference,  although  it  would  be  made 
ostensibly  for  tlie  sake  of  justice,  would  in 
reality  be  an  easy  mode  of  a<:lding  to  his 
own  wealth  by  confiscating  the  cattle  which 
he  deraandefl  ils  a  fine  from  the  culprit. 

Between  married  persons  and  their  rela- 
tives a  very  singular  code  of  etiquette  pre- 
vails. In  the  first  place,  a  man  is  not 
allowed  to  marry  any  one  to  whom  he  )» 
relate<l  by  blood*  lie  may  marry  two  or 
more  sisters,  provided  that*  they  come  from 
adiflferent  family  from  liis  own.'  but  be  may 
not  take  a  wife  who  desc^^ided  from  bis  own 
immediate  ancesloi's.  But,  like  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  a  man  may  not  only  marry  the 
wite  of  a  deceased  brother,  but  considers 
himself  bound  to  do  so  in  justice  to  the 
woman,  and  to  the  children  of  his  brother, 
w!io  then  become  to  all  intents  and  pui^ 
poses  his  own. 

The  peculiar  etiquette  which  has  been 
mentioned    lies    in    the    social  conduct  of 
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those  who  are  related  to  each  other  by  mar- 
riage ami  not  by  blaocL  After  a  liiiin  h 
mairieci  he  may  not  speak  familiarly  to  his 
wife's  mother,  uov  even  look  npoy  h'er  face, 
and  thiii  eurious  euntum  is  called  "  being 
ashamed  of  the  mt^ther-in-law.'*  If  he 
ivii*he3  to  fipeak  to  hei\  he  must  retire  to 
some  dii^tance.  and  carry  on  his  communi- 
catkm  by  shouthig;  which,  as  has  been  truly 
Raid,  is  certaiiily  no  hairlship  to  a  Kaffir. 
Or,  if  the  cominunication  be  of  a  nature  that 
others  ought  not  to  hear,  the  etitjuette  is 
thought  U>  be  siitticiently  ob8er\-ed  provided 
that  the  two  parties  staud  at  either  side  of  a 
fence  over  which  they  cannot  see. 

If,  {ift  IB  ofteu  the  case,  the  man 
and  hh  mother-in-law  happen  to 
meet  in  one  of  the  narrow  paths 
that  lead  from  the  kraal  to  the 
gardens  and  cultivated  tieltk^they 
must  always  pretend  not  to  see 
eaeli  other.  The  woman  g^ener- 
ally  looks  out  for  a  convenient 
bush,  and  crouches  behind  it, 
while  the  man  carefully  holds  his 
shield  to  his  face,  8ti  far  is  tliis 
peculiar  etiquette  carried  that 
neither  the  man  nor  his  mother- 
in-law  m  allowt'd  to  mention  the 
name  of  the  other.  This  prohi- 
bition must  in  nil  places  be  ex- 
ceedingly awkward,  hut  it  is  more 
so  in  Kjiflirland,  where  the  name 
which  is  f^iven  to  each  individual 
is  sure  to  denote  some  mentid  or 
physical  attribute,  or  to  he  the 
name  of  some  natural  object 
which  is  accepted  as  the  embotli- 
ment  of  tJiat  attribute. 

Supposing,  then,  that  the  name 
•  of  the  man  si^nitied  a  house^  and  that  the 
name  of  his  mother-in-law  signifietl  a  cow, 
it  is  evident  that  each  must  be  rather  em- 
barrassed in  ordinarv  conversation.  Per- 
sona thus  situated  afwa}^  substitute  some 
other  word  for  that  which  they  are  forbid- 
den to  pronounce,  nnd  that  substitutir»n  is 
always  accepted  by  the  friends.  Curiously 
cireumlocutory  terms  jire  thus  invented,  anii 
very  much  resemble  the  euphemisms  which 
wrovail  both  in  Northern  America  and 
i^orthern  Europe.  In  such  a  case  as  has 
been  mentioned,  the  man  mi^rht  always 
Bneak  of  a  cow  as  the  '*  homett  one,^'  and 
tile  woman  wonld  use  the  word  *'  dwelling^  •' 
or  "  habitation  ■'  instead  of  ^'  house." 

As,  moreover,  a  man  bns  generally  a  con- 
eiderahlc  number  of  mothers-in-law,  it  is 
evident  that  this  rule  must  sometimes  he 
productive  of  much  inconvenience,  and 
cause   the  memorv  to    be   always   on   the 


reader  may  perhaps  remenlher  i 
lar  custom  prevails  tliroughout 
part  of  Polynesia. 

The  wife,  again,  is  interdicted  from 
nouncing  the  name  of  her  husband,,  or! 
of  any  of  his  brotliers.  This  seems  m  I 
would  be  prevented  from  speaking  w 
in  familiar  terme,  hut  such  is  not  realM 
case.  The  fact  is,  that  every  KaMM 
more  than  one  name;  and  the  hiffhejj 
rank,  the  ^eater  the  number  of  ni 
At  birth,  or  Boon  afterward,  a  n^ 
given  to  the  child,  and  this  name  hii 
ways  reference  to  eome  attribute  whid 
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child  18  desired  to  possess,  or  to  e©ii 
cumstance  which  has  occurred  at  tlie  t| 
For  example,  a  child  is  sometimes  d 
h}*  the  name  of  the  day  on  which  it  is  j 
just  as  Eohinson  Crusoe  called  his  na 
Friday.  If  a  wild  beast,  such  as  a  lioi« 
jackat  were  heard  to  roar  at  the  time  i 
the  child  was  born,  the  cii'cumstanee  t 
be  accepted  nn  an  omen,  and  the  child  ^ 
by  the  name  of  the  beast,  or  by  a  < 
which  reju'esents  its  cry,  Mr,  Sli 
mentions  some  nither  cufious  exampl 
these  names.  If  the  animal  whirn^ 
heard  at  the  time  of  the  child's  birth  \ 
the  hvfena,  which  is  called  impi ffi  hi 
natives,  the  name  of  the  child  minfl 
either  U^mpisi,  or  r^buhu,  the  second  I 
an  imitative  sound  representing  the  U 
like  cn^'  of  the  hyfena,  A  hoy  whoa 
ther  prided  himself  on  the  number  d 
stud,  which  of  courso  would  he  veiT  i 


stretch.    How  such  a  man  as  Panda,  who    increased   when   his    scm     inherited 
hafl  at  least  a  thousand  mothers-in-law,  con- '  called  the  child  *'  Uso-mahashe,*'  i.  ^ 

father  of  hordes.    Tliis  child  became  I 

ward  a  well-known  chief  in  the  Nata] 

trict,    A  girl,  aiialn,   whose    motherl 

[  been  presented  with  a  new  hoe  just  t< 


trives  to  carry  on  conversation  at  all,  is 
rather  per|>lexiniir.  Perhaps  he  is  consid- 
ered to  he  above  the  law,  and  that  his  words 
are    as  irresponsible  as  his  actions.    Tlie 
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ighter  was  bom,  called  the  girl 
tannbi,"  i.  e.  the  daughter  of  iron. 
ne  of  Panda,  the  king  of  the  Zulu 
s  in  reality  ^  U-mpande,"  a  name 
from  ^  impande,"  a  kind  of  root 

birth-names  are  Known  by  the  title 
!*'*  and  it  is  only  to  them  that  the 
ive  custom  extends.    In  the  case  of 

his  igama  may  not  be  spoken  by 
»iiging  to  his  kraal;  and  in  the  case 
1^,  the  law  extends  to  all  his  sub- 
Thus,  a  Kaffir  will  not  only  refuse  to 
r  Puida  by  his  name,  but  when  he 
sion  to  speak  of  the  root  impande, 
titutes  another  word,  and  calls  it 

ffir  does  not  like  that  a  stranger 
2ven  hear  his  igama,  for  he  has  a 
-t  of  idea  that  t&e  knowledge  might 
for  some  evil  purpose.  One  of  my 
who  lived  in  Eaffirland  for  some 
id  employed  a  considerable  number 
ten,  never  could  induce  any  of  them 
Im  their  igama^  and  found  that  they 
Iways  prefer  to  be  called  by  some 

name,  such  as  T(»n,  or  Bilnr.  At 
Ml  he  had  attuned  a  tolerable  idea 
language^  he  could  listen  to  their 
ition,  and  so  find  out  the  real  names 
k  fliey  addressed  each  other.  When 
mastered  these  names,  he  took  an 
nHy  of  addressing  each  man  by  his 
and  frightened  them  exceedingly. 
rinff  the  word  spoken,  thev  started 
.ey  nad  been  struck,  and  laid  their 
»n  their  mouths  in  horrified  silence. 
7  &ct  that  the  white  man  had  been 

gain  the  forbidden  knowledge  af- 
hem  with  so  strong  an  idea  of  his 
rity  that  they  became  very  obedient 

5- 

(lition  to  the  igama,  the  Kaffir  takes 
Qames,  always  in  praise  of  some 
that  he  has  performed,  and  it  is 
t  good  manners  to  address  him  by 

more  of  these  titles.  This  second 
i  called  the  "isi-bonga,"  a  word  which 
ived  from  "uku-bonga,"  to  praise. 
«tern  Africa,  a  chief  takes,  in  addi- 
lii8  ordinary  name,  a  whole  series  of 
iff-names^"  all  allusive  to  some  por- 
'I  his   history.    Sometimes,  the    isi- 

13  given  to  him  by  others.  For 
)le,  as  soon  as  a  boy  is  enrolled  among 
ouths,  his  parents  give  him  an  isi- 
;  and  when  he  assumes  the  head-ring 
whood,  he  always  assumes  another 
•Hams.  If  a  man  distinguishes  him- 
'  battle,  his  comrades  greet  hira  by  an 
jga,  by  which  he  is  officially  known 
^^  earns  another.  On  occasions  of 
^Qy  he  is  always  addressed  hy  one  or 
of  these  praise-names;  and  if  he  be 
'.by  an  inferior,  the  latter  stands  out- 
«  hut,  and  proclaims  aloud  as  many 
titles  as  he  thinks  suitable  for  the 
^   It  is  then  according  to  etiquette 


to  send  a  present  of  snuif,  fi>od,  and  drink  to 
the  visitor,  who  again  visits  the  hut,  and 
recommences  his  proclamation,  adding  more 
titles  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  chiefs 
liberality. 

A  king  has,  of  course,  an  almost  illimit- 
able number  of  isi-bongas,  and  really  to 
learn  them  all  in  order  requires  a  memory 
of  no  mean  order.  Two  or  three  of  them 
are  therefore  selected  for  ordinary  use,  the 
remainder  being  reserved  for  the  heralds 
whose  peculiar  office  it  is  to  recite  the 
praises  of  their  monarch.  Parida^or  exam- 
ple, is  usually  addressed  as  "  O  Elephant." 
This  is  merely  a  symbolical  isi-bon^a,  and 
is  given  to  the  king  as  admitting  him  to 
be  greatest  among  men  as  the  elephant  is 
greatest  among  beasts.  In  one  sense  it  is 
true  enough,  tne  elephantine  proportions  of 
Panda  quite  iustifying  such  an  allusion. 
This  title  might  be  given  to  any  very  great 
man,  but  it  is  a  convenient  name  by  which 
the  king  may  be  called,  and  therefore  by 
this  name  he  is  usually  addressed  in  council 
and  on  parade. 

For  example,  Mr.  Shooter  recalls  a  little 
incident  which  occurred  during  a  review  by 
Panda.  The  king  turned  to  one  of  the 
"•  boys,"  and  asked  how  he  would  behave  if 
he  met  a  white  man  in  battle?  Never  was 
there  a  more  arrant  coward  than  tliis 
"boy,"  but  boasting  was  safe,  and  springing 
to  his  feet  he  spoke  like  a  brave  :  "  Yes,  O 
Elephant!  You  see  me!  Pll  go  against 
the  white  man.  His  gun  is  notning.  I'll 
rush  upon  him  quickly  before  he  has  time 
to  shoot,  or  111  stoop  down  to  avoid  the  ball. 
See  how  I'll  kill  him!"  and  forthwith  his 
stick  did  the  work  of  an  assagai  on  the  body 
of  an  imajjinary  European.  Ducking  to 
avoid  a  bullet,  and  then  rushing  in  before 
the  enemy  had  time  to  reload,  was  a  very 
favorite  aevice  with  the  Kaffir  warrir)rs, 
and  answered  very  well  at  first  But  their 
white  fo^s  soon  learned  to  aim  so  low  that 
all  the  ducking  in  the  world  could  not  elude 
the  bullet,  while  the  more  recent  invention 
of  revolvers  and  breech-loaders  has  entirely 
discomfited  this  sort  of  tactics. 

In  a  song  in  honor  of  Panda,  a  part  of 
which  has  already  been  quoted,  a  great 
number  of  isi-bongas  are  introduced.  It 
will  be  therefore  better  to  give  the  song 
entire,  and  to  explain  the  various  allusions 
in  their  order.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  in  his  earlier  days  Panda,  whose  life 
was  originally  spared  by  Dingan,  when  he 
murdered  Tchaka  and  the  rest  of  the  fam- 
ily, was  afterward  obliged  to  flee  before 
him,  and  very  ingeniously  contrived  to  ^et 
off  safely  across  the  river  by  watching  his 
opportunity  while  the  army  of  Dinsjan  was 
engaged  in  another  direction.  He  then 
m^e  an  alliance  with  the  white  men, 
brought  a  large  force  against  Dingan.  and 
conquered  him,  driving  him  far  beyond  the 
boundaries,  and  ending  by  having  himself 
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proclaimed  as  Bng  of  the  Zola  tribes. 
This  fight  took  place  at  the  Makonko,  and 
was  witnessed  by  Panda's  wife,  who  came 
from  Mankebe.  The  various  praise-names 
of  Panda,  or  the  isi-bongas,  are  marked  by 
being  printed  in  italics. 

"L    Thoa  bioUier  of  the  Tdhakaii  eomidirate 

a  A  swallow  with  a  whiskered  breast; 

4.  Whose  cattle  was  ever  in  so  huddled  a  opowd, 

0.  They  stumbled  fbr  room  when  tiiey  ran. 

6w  Thou  fiUse  adorer  of  the  valor  of  another. 

7.  That  Talor  thoa  tookeetjitthejbattle  of  Ma- 
konko. 

a  Of  the  stock  of  N'dabadta,  rmirMQitf  Srast, 

a  Surriwrakmti^  oil  other  ro^; 

la  Others  they  broke  and  left  this  in  the  soot, 

11.  Thinking  to  bnm  it  some  rainy  odld  day. 

12.  Thigh  qfthe  huBoek  i^f  InkakapUU, 
la  Always  delicioas  if  only  'tis  roasted, 
li.  It  wUl  always  be  tasteless  if  boiled. 

la    The  woman  from  Mankebe  is  delighted; 
la    She  has  seen  the  leopards  of  Jama 
17.    Fighting;  together  between  the  Makonko. 
la    He  passed  between  the  Jntnma  and  XhlioL 
la    Olie  Celestial  who  thundered  between  tiw 

Makonko. 
3a    I  praise  thee,  O  king!  son  of  Jokwane,  tiie 

son  of  Undaba, 


The  first  isi-bonga  in  line  1,  alludes  to 
the  ingenuity  with  which  Panda  succeeded 
in  crossing  the  river,  so  as  to  esoupe  out  of 
the  district  where  Din^an  exercised  antfior- 
ity.  In  the  second  Ime,  ^swallow  which 
lied  in  the  sky,^  is  another  allusion  to  the 
secrecy  with  which  he  managed  his  flight, 
whioh^eft  no  more  track  tlum  the  passage 
of  a  swallow  through  the  air.    Lines  4  and 

0  allude  to  the  wealtlu  i.  <.  the  abundance  of 
cattle,  possessed  by  Panda.    Line  6  asserts 
that  Panda  was  too  .humble-minded,  and 
thought  more  of  the  power  of  Dingan  than 
it  df  ser\-ed :  while  line  7  offers  as  |^roof  of 
this  a;^sertion  that  when  ther  came  to  fight 
Panda  conquered  Dingan.    Lines  8  to  11 
all  relate  to  the  custom  of  seasoning  sticks 
bv   hauiring   them   over  the   fireplaces   in 
l^afiir  hilts.    Line  14  aUudes  to  the  fact  that  | 
moat  is  verr  seldom  roasted  by  the  Kaffirs,  i 
but   is  almost  invariably  boiled,  or  rather  j 
srewed,  in  closed  vessels.     In  line  15  thej 
"woman  from  Mankebe**  is  Panda^s  favor- 
ire  wife.    la  line  li>, "  Tlie  CeK^siial "  alludes . 
t-^  :lio  name  of  the  ereat  Zulu  tribe  over 
wh-.-h  Pauxia  reisrned  :    the  word  -  Zulu " 
inv;iiiini;  celostiaU  and  ha\in4r    much    the 
jkime  imjvrt  as  the  Sitnie  wort!  when  era- 

1  ^\vcvl  by  the  Chinese  to  denote  their  ori- 
i:::i'.  Line  21  refers  to  the  attempts  of 
Paiid.».'s  riv;\ls  to  dothrv^ne  him,  and  the  ■ 
::igx  aious  manner  in  which  he  ctmtrivevi 
t*  '^  di  lea:  their  plans  by  forming  judicious 
ailiaiiorSw  Line  ±2  rtiierates  the  chief  isi- 
V-^nr^  by  whioh  he  is  orally  adtlressed,  and 
the  woris  *' Monarch  who' art  black"  have. 


already  been  aqdained  at  jp.  12^  when  treit- 
ing  of  the  ^ipearanoe  of  the  Kalilr  tribes. 

Am  is  the  case  in  many  eoontries,  when  a 
man  has  his  fir^t-bom  son  presented  to  him 
he  takes  as  a  new  isi-boqga  the  name  of  Uw 
son.  with  thai  of  «ihtfaer"  prefixed  to  it; 
while,  on  ti&e  other  band,  if  his  Iklher 
should  happen  to  be  a  man  of  peculiar 
eminence  his  takes  as  a  praiae-name  that 
of  his  Ikther,  with  Ihe  word  ^  son**  prefixed. 
It  wiU  be  seen,  therefixre,  that  whOe  the  oHff- 
inal  name,  or  igama,  ia  pennaaeni,  thoo^ 
yerr  seldom  mentioned!  his  isi-bongBy  er 
praise-name,  is  cftntinnaBy  ^iiM«g»«g 

Fortunately,  the  Zuhi  tangiiage  &  oom* 
plex  in  its  structure,  and  its  pnnty  is  jeal- 
ously preserved  by  the  oontinual  ooandls 
which  are  held,  aim  ti&e  diiqilays  of  oratoiy 
which  always  aooompaiqr  them.  Otherwise, 
this  curious  custom  of  snbetitating  arhitnh 
rily  one  word  Ibr  another  ndfiht  hare  an 
extremely  iniurioua  eflbct  on  ue  languM 
as  has  indeed  been  the  case  in  the  coimtnei 
where  a  similar  custom  prevafls,  and  Is 
which  the  language  has  dhanged  so  cobh 
pletely  that  the  natfyes  whofiad  left  tfarir 
own  country,  and  retomed  after  a  lanes  d 
some  thirty  years,  would  acareely  he  sible  to 
make  themselYeB  understood,  even  thoqdi 
they  had  perfectly  retained  the  lan^goege  asit 
was  when  they  last  q)oke  it  in  their  own  land. 

There  ia  a  curious  regulation  among  Ihs 
Kaffirs,  that  a  man  is  not  allowed  to  entnr 
the  hut  in  which  either  of  hia  son^  wives 
may  be.  If  he  wishes  to  enter  he  upves 
notice,  and  ahe  retires^  Bat,  when  he  is  in 
poesesaion  of  tibe  hnt,  she  is  placed  at  equsl 
disadvantage,  and  cannot  enter  her  own 
house  unol  he  has  left  it  This  rule,  how- 
ever, is  seldom  kept  in  all  its  strictness,  and 
indeed  such  literal  obedience  is  hardly  pos- 
sible, because  the  eldest  son  verr  seldom 
leaves  his  &theFs  kraal  until  he  has  mar- 
ried at  least  two  wive&  In  consequence  of 
the  great  practical  inconvenience  of  this 
rule,  the  Kaffirs  have  contrived  to  evade  it, 
although  they  have  not  openly  abandoned  it 
The  fiither-in-law  presents  an  ox  to  lus  son^ 
,  wife,  and  in  consiaeration  of  this  liberslity, 
she  firees  him  from  the  obligation  of  this  pe- 
culiar and  troublesome  courtesy.  The  na- 
tive name  for  this  custom  is  ^  uku-hlonips." 

Frt>m  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident 
that  women  hold  a  very  inferior  position 
among  the  Kaffirs,  and'  are  lookra  upon 
quite  as  if  they  were  cattle;  liable,  liln  • 
i^itle.  to  be  bought  and  sold.  A  KafEbr 
never  dreams  that  he  and  his  wife  are  .on 
terms  of  the  least  equality,  or  that  he  does 
not  deser\'e  praise  at  her  hand  for  his  con- 
descension in  marrying  her  at  alL  A  man 
will  scarcely  condescend  to  notice  the  wo- 
men of  his  own  household.  If  they  go  out 
on  their  several  labors,  they  go  their  several 
wa\'s.  Supposing,  for  example,  that  a  man 
wore  to  cut  sticks  for  firing,  or  poles  for  the 
support  of  a  new  house;  his  wives,  in  going 
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J  same  spot,  would  be  careful  to  choose 
ferent  path.  When  he  has  cut  the 
he  walks  oflE^  leaving  his  wives  to  per- 
the  really  heavy  labor  of  bringing  it 
,  and  no  man  would  ever  thmk  of 
ing  a  woman  in  so  menial  a  labor. 
3re  are  now  before  me  several  photo- 
is  representing  women  carrying  bun- 
•f  sticks,  and  it  is  wonderful  what  hu^e 
ns  these  hard  worked  womsn  will 
A  man  will  not  even  lift  the  wood 
the  head  of  his  wife,  but  expects  that 
•f  her  own  sex  will  assist  her.  Some- 
,  when  a  number  of  women  are  re- 
ig  from  wood  cutting,  walking  in  single 
s  is  their  custom,  a  "boy"  will  take 
lead  of  the  procession.  But  he  will 
jgrade  himself  by  carrying  so  much  as 
k,  and  bears  nothing  out  nis  weapons, 
erhups  a  small  shield. 
3    unceremonious    manner   in    which 

hard  worked  women  are  treated  is 
less  singular  than  the  cheerful  acqui- 
ce  with  which  they  obey  the  com- 
s  of  their  sabl^  masters.  Once,  when 
in  Grardiner  was  visiting  Din^an,  he 
roused  long  before  daybreak  by  the 
(ration  of  a  man  who  was  running 
gh  the  kraal,  and  shouting  some  com- 
.  in  a  most  peremptory  tone.  It 
d  out  that  Dinffan  had  suddenly  taken 
[lis  head  to  build  a  new  kraal,  and  had 
ed  all  the  women  into  the  bush  to  pro- 
reeds  and  branches  for  building  pur- 
.  In  a  few  minutes  a  vast  number 
nale  voices  were  heard  uniting  in  a 
ng  melody,  which  became  louder  and 
r  as  the  numbers  of  the  singers  in- 
3d  on  their  mustering  ground,  and 
gradually  died  away  in  the  distance  as 
moved  to  the  scene  of  their  labors, 
jush  to  which  they  were  sent  was  ten 

from  tlie  kraal,  but  they  went  oft 
cheerfully,  and  in  the  afternoon,  when 
•eturned,  each  bearing  a  huge  bundle 
ihes  on  her  head,  they  were  singing 
mie  song,  though  they  had  walked  so 
I  distance  and  so  heavily  laden.  The 
does  not  seem  to  have  possessed  much 
y,  as  it  chiefly  consisted  of  one  line, 
osiniki,  ingonyama  izezewi,"  and  a  cho- 
'^  Haw!  haw!  haw!"  It  was  probably 
led  for  the  same  purpose  as  tne  tunes 
i  by  regimental  bands;  namely,  to  en- 
he  party  to  keep  step  with  each  other, 
igan  was  so  tenacious  of  the  superior- 
his  own  sex  that  he  would  never  allow 
ves  to  stand  in  his  presence,  but  made 
shuffle  about  from  place  to  place  on 
knees. 

jonsequence  of  their  different  habits  of 
lie  men  and  women  hardly  seem  to 
y  to  the  same  race.  The  men,  as  a 
are  exceptionally  fine  specimens  of 
oity ;  ana,  despite  their  high  cheek- 
,  woolly  hair,  and  thick  lips,  might 
as  models  for  a  sculptor.   Their  stature 


is  tall,  their  forms  are  elastic  and  muscular, 
and  their  step  is  free  and  noble,  as  becomes 
the  gait  of  warriors.  In  all  these  respects 
thev  are  certainly  not  inferior  to  Europeans, 
and  in  many  are  decidedly  superior.  The 
women,  however,  are  rather  stunted  than 
otherwise:  their  figures  are  bowed  by  rea- 
son of  the  heavy  weights  which  they  have 
to  carry,  and  they  rapidly  lose  that  wonder- 
ful symmetry  of  form  which  distinguished 
them  while  still  in  the  bloom  of  youth.  The 
men  preserve  their  grandeur  of  demeanor 
and  their  bold,  intelligent  aspect,  even  until 
their  hair  is  gray  from  age,  wnile  the  elderly 
Kaffir  woman  is  at  best  awkward  and  un- 
sightly, and  the  old  woman  irresistibly 
reminds  the  observer  of  an  aged  and  with- 
ered monkey. 

Exceptions  to  the  general  rule  are  some- 
times found.  A  chief  or  wealthy  man,  for 
example,  would  take  a  pride  in  freeing  his 
daughters  and  chief  wife  from  the  exception- 
ally hard  labor  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
sex  in  Kaffirland.  In  the  case  of  the  daugh- 
ters, he  is  moved  quite  as  much  by  self- 
interest  as  by  parental  affection.  A  girl 
fetches  a  price  commensurate  with  her 
appearance,  and  the  very  best  price  is 
always  to  be  obtained  for  the  best  article. 
The  daughter  of  a  poor  man,  or  dependant, 
is  obliged  to  work  hard  and  live  hard;  and 
the  natural  consequence  is,  that  she  has 
scarcely  any  real  youth,  and  that  her  form 
is  spoiled  by  the  heavy  labors  which  are 
imposed  upon  her  at  an  age  when  all  the 
booily  powers  ought  to  be  employed  in  add- 
ing to  the  physical  energy  of  her  fi-ame. 
Therefore,  when  such  a  girl  is  old  enough 
to  be  married,  she  is  thm,  careworn,  and 
coarse,  and  no  one  will  give  very  much  for 
her.  Indeed,  if  she  should  be  married,  she 
is  perfectly  aware  that  her  real  post  in  the 
kraal  of  her  husband  is  little  more  than  that 
of  a  purchased  drudge. 

The  daughter  of  a  wealthy  man,  on  the 
contrary,  undertakes  but  little  of  the  really 
hard  work  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  her  sex; 
and  as  she  is  not  only  allowed,  but  encour- 
aged, to  ea"^  the  most  fattening  food  with  as 
much  despatch  as  possible,  it  naturally  fol- 
lows that,  when  compared  with  the  ordinary 
drudge  of  every-day  life,  she  is  by  far  the 
more  prepossessing,  and  her  father  is  sure  to 
obtain  a  very  much  higher  price  for  her 
than  would  have  been  the  case  if  sl^  had 
been  forced  to  do  hard  labor.  Thus  the 
three  great  requisites  of  a  Kaffir  girl  are, 
that  she  should  be  fat,  strong,  and  have 
a  tolerably  good-looking  face.  This  last 
qualification  is,  however,  subordinate  to  the 
other  two.  That  she  is  fat,  shows  that  she 
has  not  been  prematurely  worn  out  by  hard 
work;  and  that  she  is  strong,  gives  promise 
that  she  will  be  able  to  do  plenty  of  work 
after  her  marriage,  and  that  the  purchaser 
will  not  have  reason  to  think  that  he  has 
wasted  his  money. 
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—  A  RBMARKADLB  SPECIMEN  OF  THB  ASSAOAI  — HOW  THB  ASSAOAI  IS  THROWW — A  XAfllB 
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If  there  is  anyone  trait  which  distinguishes 
the  true  KaDir  race,  it  is  the  innate  genius 
for  warfere.  The  Kaffir  lives  from  his  child- 
hood to  his  death  in  an  atmosphere  of  war. 
Until  he  is  old  and  wealthy,  and  naturally 
desires  to  keep  his  possessions  in  tranquillit}% 
a  time  of  i)cace  is  to  him  a  time  of  trouble, 
lie  has  no  opportunity  of  working  off  his 
superabundant  energ}';  he  has  plenty  of 
spears  which  he  cannot  use  against  an  en- 
emy, and  a  shield  which  he  can  only  employ 
in  "^the  danco.  He  has  no  chance  of  dis- 
tin^ishing  himself,  and  so  gaining  both 
raiik  and  wealth;  and  if  ho  be  a  young 
bachelor,  he  cannot  hope  to  be  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  "  man,"  and  allowed  to  marry, 
for  many  a  long  year.  It  is  true,  that  in  a 
time  of  war  he  may  be  killed;  but  tliat  is  a 
reflection  which  does  not  in  the  least  trouble 
a  Kaffir.  For  all  he  knows,  he  stands  in  just 
as  gn»at  dauj^or  of  his  life  in  a  time  of  peace, 
lie  mjty  unintentionally  offend  the  king;  he 
may  commit  a  broach  of  discipline  which 
would  be  ovorlooked  in  war  time;  ho  may 
be  accniscMl  as  a  wizard,  and  tortured  to 
death;  he  may  accumulate  a  few  cows,  and 
BO  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  chief,  who  will 
fine  him  heavily  for  something  which  either 
he  did  not  do,  or  which  was  not  of  the  slight- 
est importance. 
Knowing,  therefore,  that  a  violent  death 
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is  quite  as  likely  to  befall  him  in  peace  as  itt 
war,  and  as  in  peace  he  has  no  chance  of 
gratifying  his  ambitious  feelings,  the  yoong 
Kaffir  is  all  for  war.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  judicious  councils  of  the  old  men. 
the  English  Government  would  have  had 
much  more  trouble  with  these  tribes  thaa 
has  been  the  case.  Even  under  Panda^i 
rule,  there  have  been  great  dissensions 
among  the  army.  All  agreed  in  disliking 
the  nde  of  the  English  in  the  Natal  district^ 
because  Natal  formed  a  refUge  for  tho|UMndi 
of  Kaffirs,  most  of  them  belonging  to  the 
Zulu  tribe,  and  having  fled  fnmi  the  tjr* 
anny  of  Panda;  while  others  belonged  to 
tribes  against  which  Panda  had  ma^  war^ 
and  had  fled  for  protection  to  the  Engiiih 

The  younger  warriors,  fierce,  arrogant, 
despising  the  white  man  because  they  do 
not  know  him,  have  repeatedly  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  invade  Natal,  l^hey  urge,  in 
pursuance  of  their  request^  that  they  will 
conquer  the  country,  restore  to  their  king 
all  the  fugitives  wlio  have  run  awav  from 
him,  and  inflame  their  own  minds,  and  those 
of  the  younj?  and  ignorant,  by  glowing  de* 
scrip tions  of  the  rich  spoil  which  would  fiUl 
to  the  conquerors,  of  the  herds  of  cattle,  the 
tons  of  beads,  the  quantities  of  fire-arms  and 
ammunition,  and,  in  fact,  the  unlimited  sup- 
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Iplj  of  r-  —'^mg  which  a  Kaffir's  heart  can 
pcktaibl  The  older  men,  however, 

who  ha»  1  ...X  u  V  acauaintance  mth  the  white 
meo,  and  a  tolerably  good  experieace  of  the 
fiKt  that  when  a  white  man  fires  his  gun  he 
gwierally  hits  his  mark,  have  always  dls- 
maded  their  younger  and  more  impetuous 
oomraides  from  so  rash  an  attempt. 

Scntngely  enough,  the   argumi-nt  which 
has  provea  most  powerful  is  really  a  very 
weai  one    The  Kaffir^  like  other*  men,  fs 
htarre  enough  when  he  can  comprehend  his 
danger;  but  he  does  not  at  all  like  to  face  a 
peru  which  he  cannot  understand.     Like  aD 
unknown  things,  such  a  peril  is  indeed  ter- 
rible to  a  Katrif  s  mind,  and  this  unknown 
peril  is  summed  up  in  the  word  cannon,  or 
i^By-and-by "  —  to    use    the    native    t^^rra. 
Hy  cannon  are  so  called  will  presently  be 
ntioned.    The  Kaffirs  have  heard  that  the 
fi«idftil   By-and-by  eats  up  every  tiling  — 
tneea*,   houses,  8 tones,  grass;  and,  as  Uiey 
trgue,  it  is  very  likely  to  eat  up  Kaflfr 
f)ir  course,   in    defending  a  fort 
fflrs,  cannon,  loaded  with  grs^ie 
_  r,  would  be  of  terrible  emcacy, 

tnd  ihi^y  vvimld  be  justified  in  declining  Uy 
isttttlt  any  place  that  was  defendetl  with 
mA  dreaoful  weapons.    But  they  do  not 
fMm  to  be  aware  that  guns  in  a"  fort  and 
ram  in  the  bush  are  two  very  different 
mbttf«  and  Uiat^  if  they  could  decoy  the 
ifliUiTrT  into  the  bush,  the  dreaded  weapons 
VOOltl  n©  of  scarcely  more  use  than  if  they 
lo^  of  wood.     This  distinction  the 
'  nrvf  r  sf*ems  to  have  drawn^  and  the 
ileaoitjc  dre;xd  of  cannon  has  done  very 
to  insure  tranquillity  among  the  im- 
and  aelf-conlidcnt  soldiery  of  Kaflir- 

^  Thft  Olid  name  of  "  By-and-by  ^*  became 

^   ■  d   to  the  cannon   in  the    following 

r:  —  Wlien  the  natives  first  saw  some 

|ieoi8  of  artillery  in  the  Natal  district,  they 

ailcii^  what  Kur'h  strange  objects  could  be, 

&i  *  1  that  they  would  leara 

tier  questions,  added  to 

kt  '    ^  ,  gave  them  such  a 

1*1  >','■  that  they  have 

JM  *  ni>.  Ki  tij  iu.iLi.ii  4  in;  aisclves  against  such 

'    rte  Zulu  tribes  are  remarkable  for  being 

I'fti  cmljT  people  in  that  piirt  of  Africa  who 

Imm  prTwtr-i  iT  war  in  an  European  sense  of 

M  w  otlier  tnl)es  arc  very  good 

[tesf  :,  tmd  are  exccedinjjly  crafty 

;  tak  lemy  nnawarcfti  and  coming 

hill  he   is   prepared   for    them, 

IIU  wiiTlArr-  is,  in  fact,  Uieir  only  mixle 

B^n$[  b'lfff*^.  nod,  aji  is  necessarily  the 

',  more  depends  on  the 

lJ  combatants  than  on 

?V'hMri     r-HHunation  of  masses.    But 

Zulu    trihi^    have,  since    the    time  of 

-  :d.  inventor  of  military  tac- 

,  ci  vvar  in  h  manner  approach- 


Their  men  are  organized  into  regiraenta,, 
each  subdivided  intc:)  companies,  and  eiich  ( 
commanded  by  its  own  chief,  or  colonel, 
while  tile  king,  as  commanding  geueriil,  lerirLi  , 
his  forces  to  war,  disposes  them  in  i>attle 
array,  and  personally  directs  their  move- 
mentSi  They  give  an  enemy  notice  thafc 
they  are  about  to  march  against  him,  and.! 
boldly  meet  bim  in  the  open  fieUL  There  i» 
a  military  etiquette  about  them  whicb  some 
of  our  own  people  have  been  slow  to  under- 
stands They  once  sent  a  message  to  the 
English  commander  that  they  would  ''come 
and  breakfast  with  liim/'  He  tbought  it 
was  only  a  joke,  and  was  very  much  sur- 
prised when  the  Kaffirs,  true  to  their  prom* 
iae,  came  pouring  like  a  torrent  over  the 
hills,  leaving  him  barely  time  to  get  his 
men  under  arms  before  the  diurk  enemies 
arrived. 

As,  in  Kaffir  warfare ^  much  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  weapons,  otTensive  and  defensive, 
with  wliich  the  troops  are  armed,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  a  description  of  their 
weapons  before  we  proceed  any  further. 
They  are  but  few  and  simple,  and'  consist  of 
certain  spears,  called  ^^  assagais,'^  short  eluba^i 
called  "  kerries,"  and  ahields  made  of  th^J 
hides  of  oxen. 

Almost  every  nation  has  its  distinguish- 
ing weapons,  or,  at  all  events,  one  weapon 
wtiicli  is  held  in  greater  estimation  than  any 
other,  and  which  is  never  used  so  ski  Hull  j 
as  by  itself     The  Australian  savage  has  the 
biK»merang,  a  weapon  which  cannot  be  used 
rightly  except  by  an  Australian.      ^Liny  ^ 
Europeans  can  throw  it  so  as  to  make  it  per- 
form some  triflinj^  evolution  in  the  air,  but 
there  are  none  who  can  really  use  it  iis  an 
efficient  weapon  or  instrument  of  hunting. 
The  Dyak  has  his  sump i  tan,  and  the  Macon* 
shie  Indian  his  analogous  weapon,  the  zjtr- 
abatana,  through  whicii  are  blown  the  tiny 
poisoned  arrows,  a  hundred  of  which  can 
be  held  in  the  hand,  and  each  one  of  which 
has  death  upon  its  point    The  Ghoorka  haa 
.his  kookery,  the  heavy  curved  knife,  with 
which  he  will  Mil  a  tiger  in  fair  tight,  and 
boldly  attack  civilized  soldiers  in  spite  of] 
tlieir  more  elaborate  arras.    Then  the  Sik^f 
h:i3  the  strange  quoit  weapon,  or   chakra,  | 
which  skims  through  the  air  or  ricochets] 
from  the  ground,  and  does  frightful  execu* 
tioo  on  the  foe*    The  Esquimaux  have  their 
harpoons,  which  ^^ill  serve  either  for  catch- 
ing seals  or  a'lsaulting  the  enemy.      The 
Polynesians  have  their  terrible  swords  and  ^ 
gauntlets  armed  with  the  teeth  of  aharka,  ^ 
each  of  which  cuts  like  a  hmcet,  and  inflicts  a 
wound  which,  though  not  dangerous  by  itself, 
becomes  so  when   multiplied  l>y  the  score 
and  intlicted  on  the  most  sensitive  piurt  of 
the  body. 

Some  of  these  weapons  are  peculiar  in 
shape,  and  are  not  used  in  other  countries, 
whereaa  some  are  modifications  of  imple- 
ments of  war&re  spread  over  a  great  part  ot , 
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the  globe,  anrl  altered  in  Rhape  and  size  to 
suit  thti  locality.  Of  such  a  nature  is  tlie 
epetiMl  weapon  of  the  Katlirs  inhabitiog  the 
Natal  district,  the  slight-lookimj  but  most 
Jbrmiilable  spear  or  assagai*  The  spear  is 
one  of  the  simplest  of  all  weapons,  the 
simpleBt  of  all  excepting  the  club.  In  its 
primitive  state  the  spear  is  nothing  but  a 
stick  of  greater  or  lesser  length,  shaqiened 
at  one  end.  The  best  example  of  this  prim- 
itive spear  may  be  found  in  Bomep,  where 
the  weapon  is  made  in  a  few  miouies  by 
taking  a  piece  of  bamboo  of  convenient 
length,  and  cutting  off  one  end  diagoii:\lIy. 
The  n<:xt  improvement  in  spear  making 
was  to  put  the  pointed  end  in  the  fire  for  a 
few  moments.  This  process  enabled  the 
Bpear  maker  to  scrape  tlie  point  more  easily, 
while  the  charred  wood  wiis  rendered  hard, 
and  capable  of  ri^jiiHting  damp  better  than  if 
it  had  been  simply  scraped  to  a  point. 
8nears  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  primitive  savage  tribe, 

A  further  improvement  now  takes  place* 
Tlie  pi»int  is  aiTiied  with  some  material 
harder  than  wood,  which  material  may  be 
bone,  born,  stone,  metid,  or  other  similar 
substiiuee.  Some  nations  |irm  the  heads  of 
tlieir  spears  with  shaq>  flakes  of  fiint  or 
obsidian.  Some  tip  tliera  with  the  end  of 
a  sliarp  horn^  or  even  with  the  claws  of  a 
mammal  or  a  bird  —  the  kangai^oo,  emu,  and 
cassowary^  being  used  for  this  singular  pnr- 

Eose,  In  many  part^  of  the  earth,  the 
Lvorite  spears  arc  areied  with  the  teeth  of 
sharks,  while  others  are  headed  with  the 
tail  spine  of  the  sting-ray,  which  not  only 
penetrates  deeply,  but  breaks  into  tlie 
wound,  and  always  causes  death.  These 
additions  to  the  spears,  together  with  oth- 
ers formed  of  certain  marine  shells,  arc 
nece^ssarily  the  protluctions  of  tribes  that 
inhaldt  certain  islands  in  the  Wiirmer  seas. 
The  last  and  greatest  improvement  that  is 
made  in  the  manufacture  of  spears  is  the 
abohtion  of  all  ailditions  to  tlie  head,  and 
making  the  head  itsi^lf  of  metal.  For  this 
purpose  iron  is  generally  usefl,  partly  be- 
cause it  takes  a  sharp  edgCi  and  partly 
because  it  ran  be  easily  forgtd  into  any 
required  sbape.  The  natives  of  Southern 
-^ifrica  are  wonderful  proficients  in  forging 
iron,  and  indeed  a  decided  capabilitj^  for  tK* 
blacksmith's  art  seems  to  be  mherent  in  t!ic 
natives  of  Africa,  from  north  to  south  niid 
from  east  to  west.  Xone  of  the  tribes  can 
do  very  much  with  the  iron,  but  the  little 
which  they  require  is  worked  in  perfection. 
As  is  the  case  with  all  uncivilized  beings, 
the  whole  treasures  of  the  art  arr*  lavished 
on  their  weapims  ;  smd  so  if  wc  wish  to  see 
what  an  African  savage  can  do  with  iron, 
we  must  iiK)k  at  his  spesirs,  knives,  and 
arrows  —  tlie  latter  indeed  beli^  but  spears 
in  miniature. 

The  heads  of  the  Knfllr>.  spears  are 
extremely  variable  in  form,  at)me  being  a 
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mere  spike,  but  the  generality  hcing  blade 
shaped.      Very    few  are    liarbcd,   and   the 
ordmary  shape  is  that  which  is  seen  sev« 
times  in  the  illustration  on  page  103,    Si 
wherever  the  bktde  is  atloptcd,  it  liajialwav 
one  peculiarity  of  structure,  whether  it  hi 
plain   or  barbed.      A    raised   ridge  pasae 
along  the  centre,  and  the  blade  is  conve: 
on  one  side  of  the  ridge,  and  eimcave  on 
othen    The  reason  ot'^  this  curious  sirucl 
seems  to  be  twofold.     In  the-  tirst  place, 
is  possible  that  this  structure  of  the  blad( 
acts  much  as  tlie  feathers  of  an  arrow, 
the  spiral  groove  on  the  rifle  balls  inveni 
by  Dr.  Crotl,  and   which   can    be  used  m 
smooth  bore    barrels.    Colonel   Lane  F( 
finds  that  if  a  thread  be  tied  to  the  point 
an  assagai,  and  tlie  weapon  be  thrown  wii 
great  care,  so   that  no  revoUing  force 
given  by  the  thrower,  the  thread  is  fo 
spirally  twisted  round  the  head  and  si 
by  the'  time  that  the  weapon  ha3  toud 
the  ground.    That  certainly   seems    to 
one  rea.son  for  the  form.    Anothc?r  rei 
is,  that  a  blade  thus  shaped  can  be  si 
ened   very  easily,  when  it  becomes  blun" 
Nolhing  IS  neetled  but  to  take  a  that, 
even    the   hack  of  a    common  knife^  s 
scrape  it  along  the  edge,  and,  if  ])roi.H»rl; 
done,  a  single  such  scrape  will  i^harpen  '' 
weapon  afresh.    The  head  is  always  m 
of  sotl:  iron,  and  so   yields   easily  to  tiii 
sharpening  process.    The  reader 'may 
member  that  the  harpoous   winch   we 
for  whale  hunting  are  always  ma^de  of  thi 
softest  iron;   were  they  mnde  of  steel, 
first  furious  tug  of  the  whale  might  « 
them,  while,  if  they  were  to  become  bluni 
they  could  not  be  sharpened  without  mtt  ' 
trouble  and  hard  w^ork  at  the  grinilstone. 

Settin^j  aside  the  two  questions  of  rol 
tory  motion  and  convenience  of  eibari>enir 
it  is  possible  that  the  peculiar  structure 
the  blade  may  he  owing  to  tlie  foct  Uiftl 
such  a  structure  would  prodnee  the  greatest 
amount  of  strength  with  the  least  amount 
of  material.  The  sword  bayonet  of  tlw 
Chassepot  rifle  is  made  on  a  similar  pria^' 
ciple.  Whether  the  Kaffir  is  aware  ot  tfail 
principle  and  forges  his  spear  head  ill 
accorclance  with  it,  is  another  point.  Hn, 
reader,  better  informed  than  the  Kiiffir^iBaj 
perhaps  remember  that  the  identical  priD' 
ciple  is  carried  out  in  the  ^*  corrugated " 
iritn,  now  in  such  general  use  for  buildingl, 
roi>fs,  and  similar  purposes. 

Kaffirs  have  a  great  fondness  for  imple- 
ments made  of  soft  iron,  and  j>refer  a  knifo 
niadi-  of  that  material  to  the  best  lilatle  thil| 
Sheffield  cim  produce.     Thev  ailmit  thatfol 
some  purposes  the  steel  bfade  is  sui)€riorl 
to  their  own,  but  that  for  ordinary  warr 
nothing  can  compare  with   the  soil  iroi 
The  steel  blade  breaks,  and  is  useless,  wM 
the  soft  iron  only  bends.    Moreover,  who 
they  want  to  scoop  out  a  hollow  in  a  pi( 
of  woodj  Buch  as  the  bowl  of  a  spoon. 
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>le  steel  blade  would  bo  nearly  use- 

3iir  a  Kaffir  simply  takes  hw  sou  ir<m 

^utU  it  io  the  reqobitf:?  curve,  aud 

pi  make,  at  a  momonfa    notice,  a 

Hth  tLTLY  degree  of  curvature.    When 

niched  hi*  work,  he  puts  the  bljxih' 

atone,  and  beats  it  straight  agaiu 

•econds.    The  Kaffir  knife  iu  ni>t  at 

own,  hut  b  shaped  ju3t  like  llie 

wm.  aasagaL    In  u^ing  it^  he  grasps 

Jll0t  aa  ardsts  represent  aAsassLns 

^.ggcrs,  and  not  as^we  hold  knives. 

^  lya  cuts  awaj  from  himself,  as  is 

on  page  75,  >i0,  1;   and,  chancy  as 

>de  of  usiu"^  a  knife 'may  appeai%  £ng- 

n  have  of\eQ  learned  to  appreciate  it, 

employ  it  in  preference  to  the  ordi- 

uropean  fashion, 

t  aa  would  be  the  tools  made  by  a 

when   employed    in   Europe,  those 

in   Europe   and   used   in    Southern 

«are  still   leas  useful.    Being   unac- 

B  with  this  fact,  both  travellers  and 

p^are  apt  to  spend  much  money  in 

id   upon  articles  which  Uiey  after- 

iod  to  be  without  the  least  vaJue  — 

fcwbich  an  experienced  settler  wo  old 

P  n^  a  irift.    As  a  familiiir  example 

B^  between  the  tools  required 

f\  t  ies,  the  axe  may  be  men- 

Ii  i:^  well  known  that,  of  all  the 

I  of  this  to<jl,  the  American  axe  is 

^  as  it  has  attained  its  present  aupe- 

ly  dint  of  long  experience  on  part  of 

tew  among  the  vast  forests  of  their 

\    Emigrant?,  therefore,  almost  in- 

^   supply    themselves    with    a    few 

ill   axes,  and   in   most  eases   they 

lot    do    better.     But    in    Southern 

this  excellent  tool  ia  aa  useless  as 

fe  a  razor  in  chipping  stones.    The 

f  wood  of  the  mimns^a,  a  tree  which 

K>  universally  in  Southern  Africa,  is 

aotch  the  edge  of  the  axe,  and  in  a 

tie  to  render  it  incapable  of  doing 

t:  whereas  the  South  African  axe, 

sould  be  a  clumsy  and  sluw  working 

Lra erica,  can  cut  down  the  hardest 

without  suffering  any  injury. 

i  13  anotlier    reason  why  a  Kaffir 

bia  own  iron  work  to  t  nat  of  Eu- 

jnake.    His  own  manufacture  has 

liberty    of  resisting   damp    without 

If  an  Euronean  knife  or  steel  tool 

4ie«t  quality  oe  left  in  the  open  air 

ll,  and  by   the  side  of  it  a  Kuffi]"'s 

the   former  will   be   covered   with 

i!e  thfs  latter  is  as  bright  as  ever. 

Ihe  case  with  those  aasagais  which 

Kht  to  Euglaml.  It  is  possible  that 
om  from  rust  may  be  obtained  by 
I  similar  to  that  which  is  employed 
luumfacture  of  geological  hammers, 
that  vvhile  the'  metiil  is  hot,  it  is 
I  Sato  oil,  and  then  hammered.  The 
pe  of  tlie  blade  is  partially  owing  to 
Uiat  the  ^e  in  which  the  metal  la 


smelted,  and  afterward  heated  for  the  foi^e, 
is  made  of  charcorU,  so  as  in  convert  tne 
iron  into  a  kind  of  steel.  The  celebrated 
'*■  wootz ''  steel  of  India  is  m:ule  by  placing 
the  iron  in  small  crucibles  toijetiiL-r  with 
little  twigs  of  certain  ti^ecs,  and  then  sut> 
mitting  the  crucible  to  a  very  tu tense  heat 
It  is  evident  that,  in  ortler  to  produce 
such  weapons,  the  Kaffir  mast  be  a  good 
blacksmith,  and  it  is  certiiin  tliat,  when  wo 
take  into  consideration  the  kind  of  work 
which  hiis  to  be  done,  he  eaji  hardly  he  sur- 

Cassed  in  his  art  Certainly,  if  any  Xuglish 
lacksmith  were  given  a  quantity  of  iron 
ore,  and  only  had  the  very  primitive  toola 
which  the  KatHr  blacksiuilh  employs,  ho 
would  be  entirely  vanquished  by  his  dusky 
brother  of  the  forge. 

Among  the  Kaffirs,  a  bUicksmilh  is  a  man 
of  coiisiuerable  importance,  and  is  much 
respected  by  the  tribe,  lie  will  not  )»rofane 
the  mystery  of  his  cralt  by  allowing  uniniti- 
ated eyes  to  inspect  his  various  j>ro<'esses, 
and  tlierefore  carries  on  his  operations  at 
some  distance  from  the  kraal.  Ilis  first  care 
is  to  prepare  the  bellows.  The  form  which 
he  naea  prevails  over  a  very  large  portion  of 
Africa,  and  is  seen,  with  some  few  raoditica- 
tions,  even  among  the  many  islands  of  Pol- 
ynesia. It  consists  of  two  leathv^ru  sacks,  at 
the  upper  end  of  which  is  a  h;mdle.  To  the 
lower  end  of  each  sac^k  is  attached  the  hol- 
low horns  of  some  animal,  that  (jf  the  cow 
or  the  eland  lieijig  most  commonly  used  j 
and  when  the  bags  are  alternately  inflated 
aud  compressed,  die  air  pain»e»  out  tlirough 
the  two  horns*  Of  course  the  heat  of  the 
fire  would  destroy  the  horns  if  they  were 
allowed  to  come  in  contiict  with  it,  and  they 
are  therefore  inserted,  not  into  the  fire,  but 
into  an  eartheuware  tube,  which  communi- 
cates with  the  fire.  The  use  of  valves  ia 
unkno^vn;  but  as  the  two  horns  do  not  open 
into  the  fire,  but  into  the  tube,  the  fire  ia 
not  drawn  into  the  bellows  as  would  other- 
wise be  the  cjise.  This  arrangement,  how- 
ever, causes  considerable  waste  of  air,  so 
the  bellows  blower  is  obliged  to  work  much 
harder  thao  would  be  the  case  if  he  were 
provided  witl^an  instrument  thuteould  con- 
duct the  blast  directly  Ui  its  destination. 
The  ancient  Eg^^ptians  used  a  bellows  of 
precisely  similar  construction,  except  that 
they  did  not  work  them  entirely  by  hand* 
They  stood  with  ont^  foot  on  eitcli  sack,  and 
blew  the  tire  by  alternately  pressing  on 
them  with  the  feet,  and  nosing  them  by 
means  of  a  cord  fastened  to  their  upper 
ends. 

When  the  blacksmith  is  al>out  to  set  to 
work,  he  digs  a  hole  in  the  ground,  in  whicli 
the  fire  is  placed,  and  then  siuk^  the  earth- 
enware tube  in  a  sloping  direction,  so  that 
the  lower  end  opens  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hole,  wliile  the  upper  end  projects  above  the 
level  of  the  ground.  The  two  horns  are 
next   inserted  into  the  upper  end  of  the 
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earthenware  tube,  and  the  bellows  are  then 
fastened  in  their  places,  so  that  the  sacks 
are  conveniently  disposed  for  tibie  hands  of 
the  operator,  who  sits  between  them.  A 
charcoal  tire  is  then  laid  in  the  hole,  and  is 
soon  !)roiiglit  to  a  powerfhl  heat  by  means 
of  the  bellows.  A  larger  stone  serres  the 
paqiose  of  an  anvil,  and  a  smaller  stone 
does  duty  for  a  h^nmer.  Sometimes  the 
hammer  is  made  of  a  conical  piece  of  iron, 
but  in  most  cases  a  stone  is  considered  suf- 
ficient. The  rou^h  work  of  hammering  the 
iron  into  shape  is  generally  done  by  the 
chief  bluck.smith's  assistants,  of  whom  he 
has  several,  all  of  whom  will  pound  away 
at  the  iron  in  regular  succession.  The 
shaping  and  finishing  the  article  is  reserved 
by  the  'smith  for  himself  The  other  tools 
are  few  and  simple,  and  consist  of  punches 
axid  rude  pincers  made  of  two  rods  of  iron. 

Witli  tliede  instruments  the  KaflOr  smith 
can  cast  brass  into  .various  ornaments. 
Sometimes  he  pours  it  into  a  cylindrical 
mould,  so  as  to  make  a  bar  from  which 
bracelets  and  similar  ornaments  can  be 
hammered,  and  sometimes  he  makes  studs 
and  knobs  by  forming  their  shapes  in  clay 
moulds. 

In  the  illustration  No.  2,  on  page  97,  a 
native  forc^e  is  seen  in  full  operation.  The 
chief  smitii  is  at  the  left  of  the  engraving, 
seated  at  the  bellows  and  blowing  the  fire, 
in  wliich  is  ])laced  an  iron  rod  which  is  going 
to  be  forged  into  an  assagai  head.  The 
manner  in  which  the  horn  tubes  of  the 
bellows  are  fastened  to  the  ground — a  stick 
being  laid  across  each  horn,  and  a  heavy 
stone  upon  each  stick — is  well  shown.  At 
the  right  hand  of  the  smith  is  a  basket  con- 
taining charcoal,  and  another  is  seen  near 
the  assistiint.  On  the  opposite  side  sits  the 
assistant  or  apprentice  blacksmith,  busily 
haranii.'ring  with  a  conical  stone  at  the  spear 
head  which  is  being  forged,  and  at  his  side 
lie  one  or  two  finished  heads.  Behind  them, 
another  smith  is  hard  at  work  with  a  huge 
stone  with  which  he  Is  crushing  the  ore. 
On  the  right  hand  of  the  illustration  is  seen 
the  reed  fence  which  is  erected  in  order  to 
keep  ofi*  the  wind,  and  in  the  middle  distance 
is  the  kr:u\l  to  which  the  smiths  belong. 
The  reed  fence  is  supported  by  being  lashed 
to  a  mimosa.  Some  jars  of  beer  stand 
within  the  sliadow  of  the  fence  for  the  occa- 
sional refreshment  of  the  blacksmiths. 

How  the  blacksmith  contrives  to  work 
without  burning  his  right  hand  is  rather 
unintelligil^le.  I  have  handled  the  conical 
hammer,  and  find  that  the  hand  is  brought 
so  clos*e  to  the  iron  that,  when  it  is  heated 
to  a  glowing  redness,  the  effect  upon  the 
fingers  must  be  singularly  unpleasant,  not 
to  mention  the  sparks  that  fly  about  so  lib- 
erally when  heated  iron  is  struck.  Some- 
times, when  a  native  is  making  small 
objects,  he  takes  a  tolerably  large  hammer, 
reverses  it,  and  drives  the  small  end  deeply 


into  the  groand.  The  fi^e  of  the  hammer  1» 
then  uppermost,  and  answers  ae  an  anviL  on 
which  ne  works  with  a  hammer  of  smalto 


Although  the  bellowB  wbich  a  KaAr  makes 
are  sufficiently  powerftil  to  enable  him  to  melt 
brass,  and  to  roi;ge  iron  into  yaikius  diapei^ 
they  do  not  seem  to  ^ye  a  anficieBfl^ 
strong  and  continuoaa  blaat  to  enable  him 
to  weld  iron  together.  Mr.  M oflMt  men- 
tions a  curious  anecdote,  which  mnebatet 
this  point  He  xms  Yimlinflr  MoaelotaitWt 
the  kins  of  the  northern  oivUon  ef  the 
Zulu  tribes,  and  vetr  much  frMitoned  tlie 
savage  monarch  hf  the  sight  or  Ae  ^ 
the  wheels  of  which  seemed  to  his  ig 
mind  to  be  endowed  with  motioii  1^  i 
magic  power.  His  matost  wonder  was, 
however,  excited  by  fne  tire  of  the  wheel, 
as  he  could  not  eomprehend  how  sudi  a 
piece  of  iron  could  be  made  wlthoat  tiie 
Junction  of  the  ends  beins  risible.  A 
native  who  had  accompanied  Mr.  Moflktt 
explained  to  the  kins  how  the  mysteiy  was 
solved.  He  took  Sie  missionaiv's  r^t 
han^  in  his  own,  held  it  up  before  &e  king, 
and  said, "  My  eyes  saw  that  yeiT  hand  cut 
those  bars  of  iron,  take  a  piece  off  one  end, 
and  then  loin  them  as  yon  see  now.**  After 
a  carefhl  inspection,  the  spot  where  the  iron 
had  been  welded  was  pointed  out  The 
king  then  wanted  to  know  whether  medi- 
cine were  given  to  the  iron  in  order  to 
endow  it  with  such  wonderfhl  powers,  but 
was  told  that  nothing  was  used  except  ilre, 
a  chisel,  and  a  hammer.  Yet  Moeefekatae 
was  king  of  the  essentially  warlike  Znlns,  a 
nation  which  possessed  plenty  of  bbux- 
smiths  who  were  well  versed  in  their  art 
and  could  forge  the  leaf  shaped  blades  of 
the  assagais  with  such  skill  that  the  best 
European  smiths  could  not  produce  weap- 
ons more  perfectly  suited  lor  the  obfect 
which  thev  were  intended  to  fhlflL 

Le  y ailiant  narrates  anr  amusing  instance 
of  the  astonishment  caused  to  some  Kaffir 
blacksmiths  by  a  rude  kind  of  bellows 
which  he  made  alter  the  Eiuropean  ikehion. 
After  paying  a  just  tribute  of  admiration  to 
tlie  acnnnrable  work  produced  by  the  dusky 
blacksmiths  in  spite  of  their  extFemelj  mdie 
and  imperfect  tools,  he  proceeds  to  deeoibe 
the  form  of  bellows  that  they  used,  which 
is  just  that  which  has  been  already 
tioiied. 

''I  had  great  difficulty  in  maJdnff  ti 
comprehend  how  much  superior  the  Dellowi 
of  our  forges  in  Europe  were  to  their  inven- 
tion; and  being  persuaded  that  the  little 
they  might  eaten  of  my  explanation  would 
soon  escape  from  their  memories,  and 
would  consequently  be  of  no  real  advan- 
tage to  them,  I  resolved  to  add  example  to 
precept,  and  to  operate  myself  in  their 
presence. 

^^  Having  despatehed  one  of  my  people  to 
our  camp  with  orders  to  bring  the  bottoms 
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of  Uro  boxes,  a  piece  of  a  summer  karosa,  a 
lM)op,  a  few  small  nails,  a  haimner,  a  saw, 
and  other  small  tools  that  I  mignt  have 
occasion  for,  as  soon  as  he  returned  I 
fmined  in  great  haste,  and  in  a  very  rude 
manner,  a  pair  of  bellows,  which  were  not 
more  powemd  than  those  generally  used  in 
our  kitchens.  Two  pieces  of  hoop  which  I 
placed  in  the  inside  served  to  keep  the  skin 
always  at  an  equal  distance;  and  I  did  not 
forget  to  make  a  hole  in  the  inferior  part, 
to  give  a  readier  admittance  to  the  air  —  a 
8in^)le  method  of  which  they  had  no  con- 
ception, and  for  want  of  wmch  they  were 
obliged  to  waste  a  great  deal  of  time  in  fill- 
ing the  sheepskin. 

'''- 1  had  no  iron  pipe,  but,  as  I  only  meant 
to  make  a  model,  I  nxed  to  the  extremity  of 
mine  a  toothpick  case,  after  sawing  off  one 
of  its  ends.  I  then  placed  my  instriunent 
on  the  fi^round  near  the  fire,  and,  having 
fixed  a  forked  stick  in  the  ground,  I  laia 
across  it  a  kind  of  lever,  which  was  fastened 
to  a  bit  of  packthread  proceeding  from  tlie 
bellows,  and  to  which  was  fixed  a  piece  of 
lead  weighing  seven  or  eight  pounds.  To 
form  a  just  idea  of  the  surprise  of  these 
Kaffirs  on  this  occasion,  one  must  have 
seen  with  what  attention  they  beheld  all 
my  of^erations-  the  uncertainty  in  which 
thley  were,  ana  their  anxiety  to  discover 
what  would  be  the  event  l?ney  could  not 
resist  their  exclamations  when  thev  saw 
me,  by  a  few  easy  motions  and  with  one 
hand,  ^ve  their  fire  the  ^eatest  activitv  by 
the  velocity  with  which  I  made  my  machine 
draw  in  and  again  force  out  the  air.  Put- 
ting some  pieces  of  iron  into  their  fire,  I 
made  them  red  hot  in  a  few  minutes,  which 
they  undoubtedly  could  not  have  done  in 
half  an  hour. 

*^This  specimen  of  my  skill  raised  their 
astonishment  to  the  highest  pitch.  I  may 
venture  to  say  that  they  were  almost  con- 
vulsed and  tHrown  into  a  delirium.  They 
danced  and  capered  round  the  beUows* 
each  tried  them  in  turn,  and  they  clapped 
their  hands  the  better  tf>  testify  their  joy. 
Thev  begged  me  to  make  them  a  present 
of  this  wonderful  machine,  and  seemed  to 
await  for  my  answer  with  impatience,  not 
imagining,  as  I  iudged,  that  I  would  readilv 
give  up  80  valuable  a  piece  of  furniture.  It 
would  afibrd  me  great  pleasure  to  hear,  at 
some  future  period,  that  they  have  broi^ght 
fhem  to  perfection,  and  that,  above  all,  they 
preserve  a  remembrance  of  that  stranger 
who  first  supplied  them  with  the  most  essen- 
tial instrument  in  metallurgy." 

As  far  as  can  be  judged  by  the  present 
state  of  the  blacksmith's  art  in  Kaffirland, 
the  natives  have  not  derived  the  profit  from 
Le  Yaillanrs  instructions  which  he  so  in- 
genuously predicted.  In  all  probability,  the 
DeUows  in  question  would  be  confiscated  by 
the  chief  of  the  tribe,  who  would  destroy 
their  working  powers  in  endeavoring  to 


make  out  ttieir  action.  Moreover^  the  Kaffir 
is  eminently  conservative  in  his  notions, 
and  he  would  rather  prefer  the  old  sheep- 
skin, which  only  required  to  be  tied  at  the 
legs  and  neck  with  thongs,  to  the  compara- 
tively elaborate  instrument  of  the  white 
traveller,  which  needed  the  use  of  wooden 
hoops,  nails,  saw^  hmnmer,  and  the  ot^er 
tools  of  the  civilized  worlonan. 

The  Kaffir  smiths  have  long  known  the 
art  of  wire  drawing,  though  their  plates  are 
very  rude^  the  metal  comparatively  soft,  and 
the  wire  m  consequence  irregularly  drawn. 
Moreover,  they  cannot  make  wire  of  iron, 
but  are  obligea  to  content  themselves  with 
the  softer  metals,  such  as  brass  and  copper. 
Mr.  Mofl&t,  the  African  missionary,  relates 
an  amusing  anecdote  of  an  interview  witii  a 
native  metal  worker.  As  a  missionary 
ought  to  do,  he  had  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  blacksmith's  art,  and  so  became  on 
fi:iendly  terms  with  his  dark  brother  of  the 
forge;  and  after  winning  his  heart  by  mak- 
ing him  a  new  wire  drawing  plate,  made  of 
steel,  and  pierced  for  wires  of  twenty  varia- 
tions in  thickness,  induced  him  to  exhibit 
the  whole  of  his  mystic  process. 

His  first  proceeding  was  to  prepare  four 
moulds,  very  simply  made  by  building  a 
little  heap  of  dry  sand,  and  pushing  into  it 
a  little  stick  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  He  then  biult  and  lighted  a  char- 
coal fire,  such  as  has  already  been  described, 
and  he  next  placed  in  a  kina  of  rudo  clay  cru- 
cible some  copper  and  a  little  tin.  A  vigorous 
manipulation  of  the  bellows  fused  the  cop- 
per and  tin  together,  and  he  then  took  out 
the  crucible  witli  a  rude  kind  of  tonj^s  made 
of  bark,  and  poured  the  contents  into  the 
holes,  thus  making  a  number  of  short  brass 
rods  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  tiiree  or  four  inches  in  length.  These 
rods  were  next  removed  from  the  moulds 
and  hammered  with  a  stone  until  they  were 
reduced  to  half  their  diameter.  During  this 
operation,  the  rods  were  frequently  heated 
in  the  flame  of  burning  grass. 

Next  came  the  important  operation  of 
drawing  the  rods  through  the  holes,  so  as  to 
convert  them  into  wire.  The  end  of  a  rod 
was  sharpened  and  forced  throu^fh  the 
largest  hole,  a  split  stick  being  used  by  way 
of  pincers,  and  the  rod  continually  greased. 
By  repeating  this  process  the  wire  is  passed 
through  holes  that  become  regularly  smaller 
in  diameter,  until  at  last  it  is  scarcely  thicker 
than  sewing  thread.  The  wire  plate  is 
about  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  brass 
thus  made  is  not  equal  in  color  to  that  in 
which  zinc  is  used  instead  of  tin,  but  as  it  is 
capable  of  taking  a  high  polish,  the  native 
cares  for  nothing  more.  The  reader  may 
perhaps  remember  that  Mr.  Williams,  the 
well-known  missionary,  established  his  repu- 
tation unong  the  savages  to  whom  he  was 
sent  by  making  an  extemporized  set  of  bel- 
lows out  of  boxes  and   boards,  the   rats 
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always  eating  every  scrap  of  leather  tliat  was 
exposed. 

The  knowledge  of  for^e  work  which  Mr. 
Mofl^tt  possessed  was  gained  hy  him  under 
very  adverse  circumstances.  A  broken- 
down  wagon  had  to  be  mended,  and  there 
was  no  alternative  but  to  turn  blacknnith 
and  mend  the  wagon,  or  to  abandon  the 
expedition.  Finding  that  the  chief  draw- 
back to  the  powers  of  the  forge  was  the 
inefficient  construction  of  the  native  bel- 
lows, he  set  to  work,  and  contrived  to  make 
a  pair  of  bellows  very  similar  to  those  of 
which  Lo  Vaillant  gave  so  glowing  a 
description.  And,  if  any  proof  were  ne^ed 
Hiat  the  French  traveller's  aspirations  had 
not  been  realized,  it  may  be  found  in  the 
£Eict  that  the  rude  bellows  made  by  the 
English  missionary  were  as  much  a  {natter 
of  astonishment  to  the  natives  as  those  which 
had  been  made  by  Le  YaiUant  some  sixty 
years  before. 

Much  of  the  iron  used  in  Southern  Africa 
seems  to  be  of  meteoric  origin,  and  is  found 
in  several  localities  in  a  wonderftilly  pure 
state,  so  that  very  little  labor  is  needed  in 
order  to  make  it  fit  for  the  forge. 

The  Kaffir  blacksmith  never  need  trouble 
himself  about  the  means  of  obtaining  a  fire. 
Should  he  set  up  his  forse  in  tiie  vicinity 
of  a  kraal,  the  simplest  plan  'is  to  send  Ynk 
assistant  for  a^firebrand  from  one  of  the 
huts.  But,  if  he  should  prefer,  as  is  often 
the  case,  to  work  at  some  distance  from 
the  huts,  he  can  procure  fire  with  perfect 
eertainty,  though  not  without  some  labor. 

He  first  procures  two  sticks,  one  of  them 
taken  from  a  soft  wood  tree,  and  the  other 
fr^m  an  acacia,  or  some  other  tree  that 
fhrnishcs  a  hard  wood.  Of  course  both 
the  sticks  must  be  thoroughly  dry,  a  con- 
dition ahout  wliich  there  is  littie  difficulty 
in  so  hot  a  climate.  His  next  care  is  to. 
shape  one  end  of  the  hard  stick  into  a 
point,  and  to  bore  a  small  hole  in  the  mid- 
dle or  tlio  soft  stick.  He  now  squats  down, 
places  thi»  pointed  tip  of  the  hard  stick 
in  the  hole  of  the  soft  stick,  and,  taking 
the  former  between  his  hands,  twirls  it 
backward  and  fi>rward  with  extreme  ra- 
pidity. As  he  goes  on,  the  hole  becomes 
enlarged,  and  a  small  quantity  of  very 
fine  dust  falls  into  it,  being  rubbed  away 
by  the  friction.  Presentlv,  the  dust  is 
seen  to  darkc^n  in  color,  then  to  become 
nearly  black;  and  presently  a  very  slight 
smoke  is  seen  to  rise.  The  Ejiffir  now 
redoubles  his  efTorts;  he  aids  the  effect  of 
the  revolving  stick  by  his  breath,  and  in 
a  few  more  seconds  the  dust  bursts  into 
a  flame.  The  exertion  reauired  in  this 
operation  is  very  severe,  and  by  the  time 
that  the  fire  manifests  itself  the  producer 
is  bathed  in  perspiration. 

Usually,  t\vo  men,  at  least,  take  part  in 
fire  making,  and,  by  dividing  the  labor,  very 
much  shorten  the  process.     It  is  evident 


that,  if  the  petpendicolar  stick  be  thm 
worked,  the  nands  must  ffradnally  slide 
down  it  until  thejr  reach  f£e  point  The 
solitary  KafSr  would  then  be  obliged  to  stop 
the  stick,  shift  his  hands  to  the  top.  and  be- 

gn  again,  thus  losing  nmdi  valitoole  time, 
ut'when  two  Ksms  unite  in  fire  msk- 
ing.  ofle  sits  opposite  the  other,  and  as'  soon 
as  ne  sees  that  his  comrade's  banda  have 
nearly  worked  themselves  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stick,  he  places  his  own  bands 
on  the  top,  continues  the  movement,  and 
relieves  his  iHend.  Thus,  the  movement 
of  the  stick  is  never  checked  for  a  momenti 
and  the  operation  is  consequentiy  hastened* 
Moreover,  considerable  assistance  is  given 
by  the  second  Kaffir  keeping  the  dost 
properly  arranged  round  the  jK>int  of  the 
stick,  and  by  teSing  the  part  or  tbe  beUows, 
so  as  to  allow  his  comraae  to  expend  all  his 
strength  in  twirling  the  stick. 

I  mtve  now  before  me  one  of  the  soft 
sticks  in  which  fire  has  been  made.  Ibers 
is  a  hole  very  much  resembling  in  shne 
and  size  the  depressions  in  a  solitake 
board,  except  that  its  sides  are  black  and 
deeply  chaired  by  the  fire,  and  in  places 
highly  polished  by  the  friction.  Some  of 
my  readers  may  perhaps  rememb^  that 
English  blacksmiths  are  equBlly  indepen- 
dent of  lucifer  matches,  flint  and  steel,  and 
other  recognized  modes  of  fire  ra&ing. 
They  place  a  small  piece  of  soft  iron  on 
the  anvil,  together  with  some  chaicosl 
dust  and  hammer  it  foriously.  The  re- 
sult 18  tliat  enouffh  beat  is  evolved  to  li|^ 
the  charcoal,  and  so  to  enable  the  bbck- 
smith  to  set  to  work. 

We  will  now  see  how  the  native  makes 
his  assagai. 

With  their  simple  tools  the  native  smiths 
contrive  to  make  their  spear  heads  of  such 
an  excellent  temper  tliat  they  take  a  very 
sharp  edge:  so  sharp,  indeed,  that  the  assa* 
gai  IS  used,  not  only  for  cutting  up  meat 
and  similar  offices,  but  for  shavins  the  head. 
Also,  it  is  so  pliable,  that  a  food  specimen 
can  be  bent  nearly  double  and  beaten  strai^ 
again,  without  being  heated. 

When  the  Kaffir  smith  has  finished  the 
head  of  the  assagai,  it  looks  something  like 
the  blade  of  a  table  knife  before  it  is  in- 
serted into  the  handle,  and  has  a  straigfat 
projecting  peg,  by  which  it  is  fiistened  into 
the  wooden  shaft.  This  peg,  or  tang  as  cut- 
lers call  it,  is  always  notched,  so  as  to  make 
it  retain  its  hold  the  better. 

Now  comes  the  next  process.  The  spear 
maker  has  already  by  him  a  number  of 
shafts.  These  are  cut  fh)m  a  tree  which 
is  popularly  called  "  assagai-wood,"  and  on 
the  average  are  nearly  five  feet  in  lenetL 
In  diameter  they  are  very  small,  seldom 
exceeding  that  of  a  man's  littie  finger  at 
the  thick  end,  while  the  other  end  tapers 
to  the  diameter  of  an  ordinary  black-lead 
penciL     The  assagai-tree  is  called  sden- 
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fr  rffT-tr^ta  Jaginea,  and  is  soTnethiug 
lOco  ih  my.     The  shall:  of  the  assa- 

gai i>  if  ever,  suflicieotlv  straight 

to  per  I  veapon  to  be  usetl  at  once, 

It  IS  -  lied   bv  means  of  heating  it 

orer  ih.-  iit*^^  and  then  scnipinnr,  beating, 
iiD'l  bendiii^  it  until  Ibo  maker  ia  pleased 
with  lh«  result.  Even  after  the  weapon 
hm^  b«»rn  made  and  in  use,  the  shaft  is 
to  warp,  and  in  this  cane  the 
>ys  rapidly  straightens  the  as- 
J  be  throws  it  In  spite  of  its 
ire,  it  will  endure  a  considerable 
'liiiL  vn  bending,  provided  that  the  curve 
not  tgo  §barp,  and  that  the  operator 
„.  9  not  jerk  the  shaft  aa  he  bends  it  In- 
deed, if  it  w^L-re  not  for  the  elasticity  of 
the  ^li:i[f.  the  native  would  not  he  able  io 
pi  '  peeultar  quiveriu'j:  or  vibrating 

Hi  to  wbich  the  weapon  owes  so 

much  uf  iis  efficiency. 

Bv  m'-'an5  of  heating  the  "  tang  •*  of  the 
head  red  hot,  a  hole  is  bored  into  the  thick 
end  of  the  shnft,  and  the  tang  passed  into 
it  Wen^  it  left  without  further  work,  tbe 
epear  W'luld  be  incomploto,  for  the  head 
>lUd  fail  away  fiom  tbe  shaft  whenever 
^  ]K>int  was  b:- Id  downward.  In  order 
to  fasten  it  in  its  plaice,  the  KatSr  always 
makes  use  of  one  material,  namely,  raw 
hide,  Iltj  cut^  a  narrow  strip  ot^  hide, 
iometimes  retaining  the  hair,  and  binds 
It  wbllr  still  wet  upon  the  snear»  As  it 
di  ide  c^ntnvcts,  and  forms  a  band 

Ol;     ^  I  rong  us  if  made  of  iron.     There 

Ua  particuliu*  art  displayed  in  tying  this 
*;   wr  Tipy  'T  see  in  tliLit  portion  of  an 
MSH^i  t  trace  nf  the  elaborate  and 

elcgsi)  .    used  by  tbe  New  ZenJand* 

er*  in  lu^  iu:iuulat:turc  of  their  weapons. 
The  8lrip  of  bitlo  is  merely  rolled  round 
the  *l>car  ,an  I  !he  hiose  end  tuck(Hl  beneath 
ft  U>]d.     Yet  the  Ivatllr   is  not  without  the 
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'  1  ing  such  patterns,  and  will 

i"  very  elaborate  and  elegant 

.    ,0  the' hair  of  the  elepharit^s 

;:Lir  miterials.     Tliese  ornamen- 

iT -^  however,  always  platted  on 

ss'eapon,  and  are  never  em- 

ling  the  head  of  the  assagai 

\t%  nl.ic'?. 

In  the  illustration  an  page  103  is  drawn 
a  /  j:'it%  in  order  to  show  the 

cb  "f  this  weapon,     Thti  whole 

of  thi-m  liitvij  been  drawn  from  specimens 
in  my  own  po^srssion.  The  word  "  assa- 
'•■*is  not  a  Kiifflr  term,  but,  like  the 
fUlar  nunio  of  the  tribe,  like  the  words 
ifi9,  ki*aaK  iV'C.,  h:ia  bei^n  borrowed  from 
icr  language.  The  Zulu  ivord  for  the 
1  is  um-fconto,  a  word  which  has  a 
ioufl   ifiough  accidental  resemblance  to 

T.!it;?i      f/>  tftfH, 

I  iVirm  or  "  throwing  asaagai " 

Is  *;.     It  is  used  as  a  missile, 

8)1  '.    In  some   cases  the 

tJi'  .^        ■_         -haped  in  a  more  simple 


manner^th^  head  being  nothing  but  a  sharp- 
ened spikc'Cf  iron,  without  an v  pretensions 
of  being  forravd  into  a  blade,    ^fns  weapon 
is  five  teet  seA^e_»i  inches  in  total  length,  and 
the  blade  meWiiV«?3.a  foot  in  length  trom  its  ' 
junction  with  •fhfi  >h;\t^.      Sometimes    tho 
blai.lo  is  much  longer' Mid  wider,  as  seen  at 
fig.  4,  which  represwttt^.  tlie  ordinary  "^  stab^  , 
ing  assiigai/'    Tliis  wtupon  can  be  used  as  ' 
a    missile,   but   is  very   scddom  employed 
except    as    a   manual  \veapon      Its    long^ 
straight  blade  is  much  used  in  the  more 
peaceful  vocations  of  daily  life,  Qiid  a  Kiiflk 
in  tiiue  of  peace  seldom  uses  it  fS^  anv^worse 
|>urpose  than  slaughtering  cattle;  aui  cut^ 
ting  them  up  ailerward.     This  Is  the  asj^jigai 
that  is  usually  emjjloyed  as  a  knife,  autf-vfith^| 
which    the   iiigemoila   native  contrives  .to ' 
shave  his  heaiL 

At  fig.  7  is  shown  a  very  remarkable  speci- 
men of  the  barbed  assii'gai.  Intending  to 
produce  an  extremely  elegnnt  weapon,  the 
artificer  has  lavished  much  pains  'on  hia 
work.  In  the  first  place,  he  has  forged  a 
deeply  barbed  head,  a  form  whiidi  is  hut 
rarely  seen.  He  has  then  fastened  it  to  the 
sliaft  in  a  rather  singuhTrr  way,  I nsteail  of  cut- 
ti ng  a  strip  of  raw  hide  .lud  binding  it  round 
the  weapon,  he  has  taken  the  tail  of  a  calf, 
cut  otr  a  piece  about  four  inches  in  length, 
drawn  the  skin  from  it  so  as  to  t^irm  a  tube, 
and  slipped  this  tul)e  over  the  spear.  As  is 
the  ease  with  the  liide  Ut-^hing,  the  tube  con- 
tracts as  it  dries^  aiul  forms  a  singularly 
eftectivo  mmle  ot  attaching  tbe  hcjiil  t^o 
the  shal\  The  hair  has  been  retained,  and, 
in  the  maker's  opinion,  a  very  haudsoma 
%veapon  has  been  t^roducetl 

The  assagai,  io  its  f>riginal  form,  is  essen* 
tially  a  missile,  and  is  made  expressly  for 
that  purpose,  although  it  serves  several 
others.  And,  iasignilicant  as  it  looks  when 
compared  with  the  larger  and  more  elabo- 
rate spears  of  other  nations,  there  is  no 
Kpear  or  lancet  that  can  surpjiss  it  in  offl- 
caev. 

The  Kaffir,  when  going  on  a  warlike  or 
hunting  expedition,  or  even  when  travelling 
tx>  any  distance,  takes  with  him  a  bundle,  or 
'^  sheaf,'-  of  assagais,  at  leivst  five  in  number, 
and  sometimes  eight  or  nine.  When  he 
assails  an  enemy,  he  rushes  forward,  spring- 
ing from  side  to  side  in  ordt^r  to'  disconcert 
the  aim  of  his  adversary,  and  hurling  spear 
after  spear  with  such  rapidity  that  tw^>  or 
three  are  in  the  air  at  once,  each  having 
been  thrown  from  a  different  direction. 
There  is  little  ditficulty  in  avoiding  a  single 
spear  when  thrown  "from  the  ft^ont ;  but 
when  the  point  of  one  is  close  to  the  hearty 
and  another  is  coming  to'the  right  side,  and 
the  enemy  is  Just  hurling  another  on  the 
levft,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  difliculty  to 
escape  one  or  other  of  them.  If  the  assailed 
individual  stands  still,  he  is  sure  to  be  hit, 
Tor  the  Kaffir's  aim  is  absolute  certainty; 
while  if  he  tri^s  to  escape  a  spear  coming 
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from  the  left,  he  will  probablT  li(et«hit  by 
another  coming  from  the  rizhtr. 

Moreover,  the  mode  in  wli^;tfie  weapon 
is  throA^-n  8er^'es  to  diaqoiicet't  the  enemy, 
and  bewilder  his  g:ue.**^ini8t  before  he 
throws  the  spear,  the.KaSQi^  makes  it  quiver 
in  a  very  ])eculiar  4nl^ner.  He  grasps  it 
with  the  "^th limb  »il4' forefinger  of  the  right 
hand,  holdin;^  it-jugf  above  the  spot  where 
it  balances  itseliV  gtnd  with  the  heaa  pointing 
up  Ills  arm.  The  other  fingers  are  laid 
along  thv  sh^rCt,  and  are  suddemy  and  firmly 
closed^*§ni*^  "Co  bring  the  balance  spot  of  the 
spear  .^fi^amst  the  root  of  the  hand.  This 
mo\>9Tttiit  causes  the  spear  to  vibrate 
8tr9Si\j;f1y  and  is  rapidly  repeated,  until  the 
;'Vo^P<»^  gives  out  a  peculiar  humming  or 
.'•lihivenng  noise,  impossible  to  be  described, 
•'.^  dnd  equally  impossible  to  be  forgotten  when 
*  once  hearii.  It  is  as  menacing  a  sound  as 
the  whirr  of  the  rattlesnake,  and  is  used  by 
the  Kaffirs  when  they  wish  to  strike  terror 
into  their  opponents.  When  thrown,  the 
assagai  does  not  lose  this  ^vibrating  move- 
ment, but  seems  even  to  vibrate  stronger 
than  before,  the  head  describing  a  large  arc 
of  a  circle*,  of  which  the  balance  point  forms 
the  centre.  This  vibration  puz2ues  the  eye 
of  the  adversary,  because  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  tell  the  precise  direction  which  the 
weapon  is  taking.  Any  one  can  calculate 
the  flight  of  a  rigid  missile,  such  as  a  thick 
spear  or  arrow,  but  when  the  weapon  is 
vibrating  the  eye  is  greatly  bewildered. 

The  whole  look  of  an  assagai  in  the  air  is 
very  remarkable,  and  has  never  been  prop- 
erly represented.  All  illustrations  have 
represented  it  as  quite  straight  and  stiff"  in 
its  flight,  whereas  it  looks  just  like  a  very 
slender  serpent  undulating  itself  gracefully 
throufijh  the  air.  It  seems  instinct  with  life, 
and  appears  rather  to  be  seeking  its  own 
course  than  to  be  a  simple  weapon  thrown 
by  the  hand  of  a  man.  As  it  mes  along  it 
continually  gives  out  the  peculiar  shivenng 
sound  which  has  been  mentioned,  and  this 
adds  to  th(!  delusion  of  its  aspect 

An  illustration  on  page  111  represents  a 
group  of  Kaffir  warriors  engaged  in  a  skir- 
mish. In  the  present  instance  they  are 
exhibiting  their  prowess  in  a  mock  "fight, 
the  hoads  of  the  assagais  being  of  wood 
inst<?ad  of  iron,  and  blunted,  but  still  hard 
and  shar])  enough  to  give  a  very  severe 
blow  —  CTpcrto  erede.  In  the  background 
are  seen  a  number  of  soldiers  standing 
behind  their  shields  so  as  to  exemplify  the 
aptnt^y's  of  their  title,  the  Matabele,  or' Dis- 
appears rs.  In  the  immediate  tbreground  is 
a  soldier  in  the  full  uniform  of  his  regiment 
He  has  just  hurled  one  assagai,  and,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  manner  in  which  his 
dress  is  flyi  ng^  has  leaped  to  his  present 
position  with  another  assagai  ready  in  his 
hand.  Two  soldiers  are  plucking  out  of 
the  ground  the  assagais  thrown  by  their  an- 
tagonists, covering  themselves  with  their 


shields  while  so  ddng.  All  these  soldien 
belong  to  the  same  r^ment,  as  may  bo 
seen  by  the  headdress,  which  oonstitntei 
their  distinctive  unifomL 

The  skill  displayed  by  the  Kaffirs  in  the 
use  of  this  weapon  is  really  surprising. 
The  n^idity  witn  which  the  assagais  are 
snatched  from  the  sheaf,  poised,  quiven^ 
and  hurled  is  almost  incredible.  We  are 
told  that  the  great  mastery  of  the  old  Enc- 
lish  archers  over  the  powerful  bows  whidi 
they  used,  was  not  so  much  owing  to  the 
personal  strength  of  the  archer,  as  to  the 
manner  m  which  he  was  taught  to  ^  lay  Us 
body  in  his  bow,"  and  thus  to  manage  with 
ease  a  weapon  that  much  stronger  men 
could  not  draw.  In  a  similar  manner,  the 
skill  of  the  Kaffir  in  hurlins  the  assagai  is 
attributable  not  to  his  bodify  strength,  but 
to  the  constant  habit  of  using  the  weapon. 
As  soon  as  a  boy  can  fairly  walk  alone,  he 
plays  at  spear  throwing — throwing  with 
sticks;  and  as  he  ^ows  up,  his  father  makes 
sham  assagais  for  nini.  with  wooden  instead 
of  iron  heads.  Two  or  these  mock  weapcms 
are  shown  at  fig  8  in  the  illustration  on  p. 
103.  They  exactly  resemble  the  ordinanr 
assagai,  except  that  their  heads  are  of  wood; 
and  if  one  of  them  happened  to  hit  a  man, 
it  would  inflict  rather  an  unpleasant  wound. 

When  the  Kaffir  grasps  his  assagai,  he 
and  the  weapon  seem  to  become  one  beins , 
the  quivering  spear  seeming  instinct  wim 
life  imparted  to  it  by  its  wielder.  In  hurl- 
ing it,  he  assumes  intuitively  the  most 
graceful  of  attitudes,  reminding  the  ob- 
server of  some  of  the  ancient  statues,  and 
the  weapon  is  thrown  with  such  seeminff 
ease  that  as  a  sojourner  among  them  told 
me,  ^  the  man  looks  as  if  he  were  made  of 
oil."  As  he  hurls  the  weapon,  he  presses 
on  his  foe,  trying  to  drive  him  back,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  recover  the  spent  miHiinea 

Sometimes,  when  he  has  not  space  to 
raise  his  arm,  or  when  he  wants  to  take  hi8 
foe  by  surprise,  he  throws  the  assa^  with 
a  kind  of  underhand  jerk,  his  arm  nangins 
atf\ill  length.  An  assagai  thus  deliverea 
cannot  be  thrown  so  far  as  bv  the  ordinaiy 
method,  but  it  can  be  propelled  with  con* 
siderable  force,  and  frequently  achieves  the 
object  for  which  it  was  intended.  He  never 
throws  the  last  of  the  sheaf,  but  if  he  cannot 
succeed  in  picking  up  those  that  are  already 
thrown,  either  by  himself  or  his  enemy, 
he  d.ashes  forward,  and,  as  he  closes  with 
the  foe,  sna])s  the  shatl  of  the  assagai  in 
the  middle,  throws  away  the  tip.  and  uses  the 
remaining  i)ortion  as  a  df^ger. 

The  wood  of  which  the  shaft  is  made, 
though  verv  elastic,  is  very  brittle,  and  a 
novice  in  the  art  is  sure  to  break  several 
of  his  spears  before  he  learns  to  throw 
them  properly.  Unless  they  are  rightly 
cast,  as  soon  as  the  blade  reaches  thle 
ground  the  shatl  gives  a  kind  of  "whip" 
forward,  and  snaps  short  just  above   tne 
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One  0f  the  ffreat  warrior  chiefs 
lingular  use  of  this  property.  Just 
oing  into  action,  he  nmde  his  men 
iharts  of  their  assagais  nearly  across, 
ond  the  junction  of  the  snail  and 
L  The  conse<}uence  of  this  ingen- 
ge  became  eyident  enough  when 
ion  commenced.  K  the  weapon 
le  to  its  mark,  it  pierced  the  body 
>e  just  as  effectually  as  if  nothing 
Q  ^ne  to  it;  while  if  it  missed,  ana 
;he  ground  or  a  shield,  the  shall 
^  snapped,  and   the    weapon   was 

rendered  useless  to  the  foe. 
owingly,  the  barbaric  chief  copied 
nple  tliat  was  set  by  a  Romangen- 
rly  two  thousand  jrears  ago.  Wnen 
niade  war  against  the  Cimbri,  his 
carried  the  short  heayy  Jayelin, 
le  pilum.  This  weapon  had  a  thick 
to  the  end  of  which  the  long  blade 
»;hed  by  two  iron  rivets,  one  in 
the  other.  Before  going  to  battle, 
ed  the  soldiers  to  remove  the  rivet 

from  the  point,  and  to  supply  its 
th  a  slight  wooden  peg,  just  strong 
to  hold  the  head  in  its  proper  posi- 
ong  as  no  force  was  used,  when 
lin  was  hurled,  the  enemy  tried  to 
X  on  their  shields  *  and  if  they  suc- 
n  doin^  so,  they  orew  out  the  wea- 

tlung  it  back  at  the  foe.  But  as 
the  action  began,  the  Cimbri  found 
res  in  a  sore  strait  No  sooner  had 
ght  the  javelin  in  their  shields,  than 
It  wooden  peg  snapped,  and  allowed 
ft  to  dangle  from  the  blade.  Not 
s  the  weapoir  useless,  but  it  became 
IS  incumbrance.  It  could  not  be 
>ut  of  the  shield,  as  it  afforded  no 
nd  the  heavy  shatt  dragged  on  the 
so  as  to  force  the  soldier  to  throw 
s  shield,  and  to  tight  without  it 
y  singular  moditication  of  the  assa- 
\  made  by  the  terrible  Tchaka,  a 
10  lived  but  for  war,  and  was  a  man 
lerful  intellect,  dauntless  courage^ 
•  organizing  power,  and  utterly  de- 
compassion.  Retaining  the  assagai, 
ed  its  shape,  and  made  it  a  much 
and  heavier  weapon,  unfit  for  throw- 
l  only  to  be  usea  in  a  hand-to-hand 
;er.  "  After  arming  his  troops  with 
►dified  weapon,  he  entirely  altered 
le  of  warfare. 

oldiers  were  furnished  with  a  very 
lield  and  a  single  assagai.  When 
nt  into  action,  they  ran  in  a  compact 

the  enemy,  and  as  soon  as  the  first 
of  spears  fell,  they  crouched  beneath 
lielus,  allowed  the  weapons  to  ex- 
eir  force,  and  then  sprang  in  for  a 
•hand  encounter.  Their  courj^e, 
y  great,  waa  excited  by  promises  of 

and  by  the  certainty  that  not  to 

was  to  die.  If  a  soldier  was  de- 
n  running  away,  he  was  instantly 


killed  by  the  chief,  and  the  tofne  punish- 
ment awaited  any  one  who  returned  from 
battle  without  his  spear  and  shield.  Owing 
to  these  tactics,  he  raised  the  tribe  of  the 
Amasulu  to  be  the  most  powerful  in  the 
country.  He  absorbed  nearly  sixty  other 
tribes  into  his  own,  and  extended  his  do- 
minions nearly  half  across  the  continent  of 
Africa. 

He  at  last  formed  the  bold  conception  of 
sweeping  the  whole  South  African  coast 
with  his  armies,  and  extirpating  the  white 
inhabitants.  But,  while  at  the  zenith  of  his 
power,  he  was  treacherously  killed  by  two 
of  his  brothers,  Dingan  and  Umlangane. 
The  two  murderers  fought  for  the  kingdom 
on  the  following  day,  and  Dingan  ascended 
the  throne  over  tne  bodies  of  both  his 
brothers.  The  sanguinary  mode  of  govern- 
ment which  TchalSi  had  created  was  not 
likely  to  be  ameliorated  in  such  hands,  and 
the  name  of  Dingan  was  dreaded  nearly  as 
much  as  that  of  his  brother.  His  successor 
and  brother,  Panda,  continued  to  rule  in 
the  same  manner,  though  without  possess- 
ing the  extraordinary  genius  of  the  mighty 
founder  of  his  kingdom,  and  found  himself 
obliged  to  form  an  alliaiice  with  the  Eng- 
lish, instead  of  venturing  to  make  war  upon 
them.  Tchaka's  invention  of  the  single 
stabbing  assagai  answered  very  well  as  long 
as  the  Zulus  only  fought  against  oUier  tribes 
of  the  same  country.  But,  when  they  came 
to  encounter  the  Dutch  Boers,  it  was  found 
that  the  stabbing  assagai  was  almost  use- 
less against  mounted  enemies,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  return  to  the  original  form 
of  the  weapon. 

If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  illustration 
wliich  has  already  been  mentioned,  he  will 
see  two  specimens  of  the  short  stabbing 
assagai  witn  the  large  blade.  A  fine  exam- 
ple of  this  weapon  is  seen  at  fig.  1.  The 
reader  will  see  that  the  blade  is  extremely 
wide  and  leaf  shaped,  and  that  the  other 
end,  or  but  of  the  spear,  is  decorated  with 
a  tuft  of  hairs  taken  from  the  tail  of  a  cow. 
Another  example  is  seen  at  fig.  3.  The 
maker  has  bestowed  great  pains  on  this 
particular  weapon.  Just  at  Uie  part  where 
the  spear  balances,  a  piece  of  soft  leather  is 
formed  into  a  sort  of  handle,  and  is  finished 
off  at  either  end  with  a  ring  made  of  the 
wire-like  hair  of  the  elephant's  tail.  Several 
wide  rings  of  the  same  material  decorate 
the  shaft  of  the  weapon,  and  all  of  them  are 
like  the  well-known  "  Turk's-head  "  knot  of 
the  sailors.  Fig.  6  shows  another  assa^jai, 
which  has  once  had  a  barbed  blade  like  that 
at  fig.  7,  but  which  has  been  so  repeatedly 
ground  that  the  original  shape  is  scarcely 
perceptible.  The  spear  which  is  drawn  at 
fig.  13  is  one  of  the  ornamental  wooden 
weapons  which  a  Kaffir  will  use  when  eti- 
quette forbids  him  to  carry  a  real  assagai. 
This  particular  spear  is  cut  from  one  piece 
of  wood,  and  is  decorated  accordinjr  to  Kaffir 
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notions  of  beauty,  by  contrastB  of  black  and 
white  gained  bv  charring  the  wood.  The 
ornamental  work  on  the  shaft  is  thus  black- 
ened, and  80  is  one  side  of  the  broad  wooden 
blade.  The  spear  shown  at  flff.  9  is  used  in 
elephant  hunting,  and  will  be  oescribed  in  a 
future  chapter. 

To  a  K&fQi  the  assagai  is  a  necessary 
of  life.  He  never  stirs  without  taking  a 
weapon  of  some  kind  in  his  hand,  and  uat 
weapon  is  generally  the  assagaL  With  it 
he  kills  his  |;ame,  with  it  he  cuts  up  the 
carcass,  with  it  he  strips  off  the  hide,  and 
wjith  it  he  fashions  the  dresses  worn  by 
the  women  as  well  as  the  men.  The  ease 
and  rapidity  with  which  he  performs  these 
acts  are  really  astonishing.  When  cutting 
up  slaughtered  cattie,  he  displays  as  much 
knowleojze  of  the  various  cuts  as  me  most  ex- 
perienced butcher,  and  certainly  no  butcher 
could  operate  more  rapidly  with  his  knifo, 
saw,  and  cleaver,  than  does  the  KafiOr  with 
his  simple  assagai.  Por  every  purpose 
wherein  an  European  uses  a  knife,  the 
Kaffir  uses  his  assagaL  With  it  he  cuts  the 
shafts  for  his  weapons,  and  with  its  sharp 
blade  he  carves  the  wooden  clubs,  spoons, 
dishes,  and  pillows,  and  the  various  utensils 
required  in  nis  daily  life. 

When  hurling  his  assa^,  whether  at  an 
animal  which  he  is  hunting  or  at  a  foe,  or 
even  when  exhibiting  his  skUhto  a  rocks- 
tator,  the  Kaffir  becomes  strongly  excited, 
and  seems  almost  beside  himsel£  The 
sweetest  sound  that  can  greet  a  Kaffir's 
ears  is  the  sound  of  his  weapon  entering 
the  object  at  which  it  was  aimed,  uid  in 
order  to  enjoy  this  strange  gratification,  he 
will  stab  a  slam  animal  over  and  over  again, 
forgetful  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment 
that  every  needless  stab  ii^ures  the  hide 
which  might  be  so  useM  to  him.  When 
the  chief  summons  his  army,  and  the  war- 
riors go  through  their  extraordinary  per- 
formances in  his  presence,  they  never  fail 
to  expatiate  on  the  gratification  which  they 
shall  derive  fVom  nearing  their  assagais 
strike  into  the  bodies  of  their  opponents. 

It  is  rather  a  curious  &ct  that  the  true 
Kaffir  never  uses  the  bow  and  arrow. 
Thougjh  nearly  surrounded  by  tribes  which 
use  this  weapon,  and  though  often  sufiering 
in  skirmishes  from  the  poisoned  arrows  of 
the  Bosjesmans,  he  rejects  the  bow  in  war- 
fare, considering  it  to  be  a  weapon  incon- 
sistent with  the  dignity  of  a  warrior.  He 
has  but  two  weapons,  the  assagai  and  the 
club,  and  he  wields  the  second  as  skilfully  as 
the  first  The  clubs  used  by  the  Kaffir  tribes 
are  extremely  variable  in  size,  and  rather  so 
in  form.  Some  of  them  are  more  than  six 
feet  in  length,  while  some  are  only  fourteen 
or  fifteen  inches.  But  they  all  agree  in  one 
point,  namely,  that  they  are  straight,  or,  at 
all  events,  are  intended  to  be  so;  and  that 
one  end  is  terminated  by  a  knob.  They  are 
popularly  known  as  *' knob-kerries." 


In  order  to  shoir  fha  extreme  diffiereiies 
of  size  that  ds  found  among  them,  sevenl 
specimens  are  figured  in  Hie  llliutnitioa  on 
page  108.  Three  qiedmens  are  seen  at  llg. 
10.  That  on  the  rLriit  hand  is  used  as  a 
weapon,  and  is  wieBad  in  a  venr  entions 
manner.  Not  only  can  it  be  employed  asa 
weapon  with  which  an  Ofiponent  can  be 
struck,  but  it  is  also  used  aa  a  missile,  some- 
times Deipg  flung  stnilght  at  the  antagonisti 
and  sometimcMuiroiwn  on  the  ground  in 
such  a  manner  that  its  elaaticity  canses  it  ts 
rebound  and  strike  the  enemy  from  beknr 
instead  of  from  above.  The  Auatralisn 
savages  possess  dobs  of  a  similar  shape, 
and  also  employ  the  HeoeheL  The  otacr 
two  kerries  are  not  meant  as  weaponBi 

It  is  contrary  to  etiquette  fbr  a  &aflfar  to 
cany  an  assagai  when  he  enters  the  hntof 
a  superior,  ana  he  tfaereibre  exchanges  the 
weapon  for  the  innocent  kerrie.  And  it  is 
also  contrary  to  etiquette  to  use  the  real 
assagai  in  dances.  Bnt.  as  in  their  danees 
the  various  operations  of  warftre  and  hoot- 
ing are  imitoted,  it  is  neoessaiy  far  the  psr- 
formers  to  have  something  that  wiD  taks 
the  place  of  an  assagai,  and  thej  aoeosd- 
ingly  provide  themselves  with  knob-kenies 
about  the  same  length  as  the  weapons 
whose  place  they  supply. 

One  very  common  form  of  the  short  knob- 
kerrie  is  shown  at  fig.  14.  Thia  weapon  is 
only  twentv  inches  in  length,  and  can  be 
conveniently  carried  in  the  belt.  At  does 
quarters  it  can  be  used  as  a  dub,  but  it  is 
more  fr^uently  employed  as  a  missile. 

The  KalQbr  is  so  trained  from  infimcy  ts 
hurl  his  weapons  that*  he  always  prefeis 
those  which  can  be  thrown.  The  force  and 
precision  with  which  the  natives  will  flinr 
these  short  kerries  is  really  astonishing,  u 
Europeans  were  to  go  after  birds,  and  pro- 
vide themselves  with  knobbed  sticks  instesd 
of  guns,  they  would  bring  home  but  Teiy 
little  game.  Yet  a  Kaffir  takes  his  knob- 
kerries  as  a  matter  of  course,  when  he  ^ 
after  the  bustard,  the  <}uail,  or  other  birds, 
and  seldom  returns  without  success. 

The  general  plan  is  for  two  men  to  hunt 
in  concert     They  walk  some  fifty  yards 
apart,  and  when  they  come  to  any  spot 
which  seems  a  likely  place  for  game,  they 
rest  their  kerries  on  their  right  shoulders, 
so  as  to  lose  no  time  in  drawing  back  tbe 
hand  when  they  wish  to  flin^  tne  weapon. 
As  soon  as  a  bird  rises,  they  simultaneously 
hurl  their  kerries  at  it,  one  always  aiming  a 
little  above  the  bird,  and  the  other  a  linle 
below.    If,  then,  the  bird  catehes  sieht  of  the 
upper  club,  and  dives  down  to  avoid  it,  the 
lower  club  takes  effect,  while,  if  it  rises  from 
the  lower  kerrie,  it  falls  a  victim  to  the 
upper.    This  plan  is  wonderftilly  efficacious, 
as  I  have  proved  by  personal  experience. 
One  of  my  friends  and  myself  determined  to 
try  whether  we  could  kill  game  in  the  Kato 
Dashion.    So  we  cut  some  knobbed  sticks. 
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itarted  off  in  search  of  snipe.  As  soon 
snipe  rose,  we  flung  the  stick  at  it,  and 
rally  missed,  as  it  was  quite  beyond  the 
e  of  any  missile  propelled  by  hand, 
ever,  marking  the  spot  where  it  alight- 
f^e  started  it  afresh,  and  by  repeating 
process,  we  got  sufficiently  near  to  bring 
thin  the  compass  of  our  powers,  and  suc- 
ed  in  knocking  it  down, 
tnerally  the  short,  thick,  heavily  knobbed 
le  belongs  rather  to  the  Hottentot  and 
Bosjesman  than  to  the  Zulu,  who  pre- 
the  longer  weapon,  even  as  a  missile. 
it  is  evident  that  tne  former  shape  of 
wem)on  is  the  ori^nal  one,  and  that 
Kaffir,  who  derived  it  from  its  6rigi- 
nventor,  the  Hottentot,  has  gnwiually 
thened  the  shaft  and  diminished  the 
of  the  head. 

18  material  of  which  the  kerrie  is  made 
Lostly  wood,  that  of  the  acacia  being 
lently  used  for  this  purpose.  The  long 
Kkerries  of  the  Zulus  are  generally  cut 
I  the  tree  that  is  emphatically,  though 
euphoniously,  named  Stink-wood,  on 
Hnt  of  the  impleasant  odor  which  it  gives 
while  being  worked.  As  soon  as  it  is 
this  odor  goes  ofi^  and  not  even  the 


most  sensitive  nostril  can  be  annoyed  by  it. 
The  stink-wood  is  a  species  of  laurel,  and  its 
scientific  name  is  Laurus  bullatcu  The 
most  valuable,  as  well  as  the  most  durable 
knob-kerries  are  those  which  are  cut  out  of 
rhinoceros  horn,  and  a  native  can  hardly  be 
induced  to  part  with  a  fine  specimen  for  any 
bribe.  In  the  first  place,  the  very  lact  of 
possessing  such  an  article  shows  that  he 
must  be  a  mighty  hunter,  and  have  slain  a 
rliinoceros;  and  in  the  second  place,  its  great 
efficacy,  and  the  enormous  amount  of  labor 
expended  in  carving  out  of  the  solid  horn, 
endear  it  so  much  to  him,  that  he  will  not 
part  with  it  except  for  something  which  will 
tend  to  raise  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  com- 
rades. In  England,  a  fine  specimen  of 
knob-kerrie,  nSide  from  the  horn  of  the 
white  rhinoceros,  has  been  known  to  fetch 
even  ten  pounds. 

Thus  much  for  the  offensive  weapons  of 
the  Zulu  Kaflir.  Toward  the  north  as  well 
as  to  the  west  of  the  Draakensberg  Moun- 
tains, a  peculiar  battle-axe  is  used,  which  is 
e\idently  a  modification  of  the  barbed  spear 
which  has  already  been  described;  but  the 
true  Zulu  uses  no  weapon  except  the  assagai 
and  the  kerrie. 
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The  Zulu  tribe  have  but  one  piece  of 
iklVnsivo  armor,  namely,  the  shield.  The 
KalWrs  either  are  ignorant  of,  or  despise 
bixlily  armor  of  any  kind,  not  even  pro- 
teotiusj  their  heads  by  caps  and  helmets,  but 
exjwsins;  their  naked  boilies  and  limbs  to 
the  wea]H>ns  of  the  foe.  The  shields  are 
alwavs  made  of  ox-hide,  and   their  color 


is  an  addition  which  is  invariably  found  in 
these  weai>ons  of  war,  and  seri'cs  partly  ss 
an  ornament,  and  partly  as  a  convcment 
mode  for  fastening  the  handle.  In  omar 
menting  the  shield  with  these  marks,  the 
Kaffir  cuts  a  double  row  of  slits  along  the 
shield  while  it  is  still  wet  and  pliant,  and 
then  passes  strips  of  black  hide  in  and  out 


denotes  the  department  of  the  army  to  which  through  the  slits,  so  as  to  make  the  black  ol 
the  owner  belongs.  None  but  "  men,'*  who  !  the  strip  contrast  itself  boldly  with  the  white 
are  entitkHl  to  wear  the  heail-ring,  are  priv-  j  of  the  snield. 

ilegeil  to  carry  white  shields,  while  the  The  handle  of  the  Kafir's  shield  is  quite 
**  Ih\vs  "  on  their  pn>motion  are  fdmished !  unique.  Instead  of  being  a  mere  loo[)  or 
witli  black  shields,  Someof  them  have  their  j  projection  in  the  centre  of  the  shield,  it  ii 
blaek  anil  white  shields  s]M>tted  with  red  or  j  combined  with  a  stick  which  runs  along  the 
bnnvn.  this  i^^loring  denoting  the  particular  :  centre  of  the  shield,  and  is  long  enough  te 
regiment  to  whieh  they  belong.  It  will  In? .  pn^ject  at  both  ends.  This  stick  serves 
seen,  theretore,  that  the  shield  iH>nstitutes  a  several  purpvoses,  its  chief  use  being  to 
kinvl  i>f  uuit'orm,  and  it  h:u*  mon»  than  once  strengthen  the  shield  and  keep  it  stiflf,  and 
ha]UH»ued,  that  when  the  Zulu  warriors  have  its  second  object  being  to  assist  the  soldier 
got  the  belter  ot'  their  enemies,  some  of  the  in  swinging  it  about  in  the  rapid  manner 
inore  enxtly  aniv^ii:  the  vanquished  have  whieh  is  riM|uiretl  in  the  Kaffir's  mode  of 
OvMiiriveil  to  exchange  their  own  shields  tor  tighiiusj  and  dancing.  The  projection  at 
those  belonginir  to  slain  Zulu  warriors,  and  the  lower  end  is  usi»d  as  a  rest,' on  which 
have  thus  eontrived  to  pass  themselves  oil*  the  shield  can  stand  whenever  the  warrior 
n.^  victorious  Aina/ulu  until  they  could  lind  is  tirtnl  of  carrying  it  in  his  arms,  and  the 
an  op]HM*tunity  of  makini*  their  escape,  shield  ought  to  be  just  so  tall  that,  when 

The  double  nnv  of  black  marks  down  the   the  owner  stands  erect,  his  eyes  can  just 
contro  of  the  shield  ^^see  liv^ar*,  pi\ge  117,V  hx>k  over  the  top  of  the  shield,  while  the 
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end  of  the  stick  reaches  to  the  crown  of 
his  head.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  upper 
end  of  the  stick  has  an  ornament  upon  it 
This  is  made  of  the  fVirry  skin  of  some 
animal,  which  is  cut  into  strips  Just  like 
those  which  are  used  for  the  ^^tails,^'  and 
the  strips  wound  upon  the  stick  in  a  drum- 
like shape. 

If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  illustration 
on  p.  57,  entitled  "  Elaffirs  at  Home,"  he  will 
see  three  of  these  shield-sticks  placed  in  the 
fence  of  the  cattle-fold,  ready  to  be  inserted 
in  the  shield  whenever  they  are  wanted. 

At  each  side  of  the  shield  there  is  a  slight 
indentation,  the  object  of  which  is  not  very 
dear,  unless  it  be  simple  &shion.    It  pre- 
vails to  a  large  extent  throughout  many 
parts  of  Africa,  in  some  places  being  com- 
paratively slight,  and  in  others  so  deep  that 
the  shield  looks    like  a  great  hour-glass. 
Although  the  shield  is  simply  mode  of  the 
Idde  of  an   ox,  and  without   that  elabo- 
rate preparation  with  glue  and  size  which 
strengthens  the  American  Indian's  shield, 
the  native  finds  it  quite  sufficient  to  guard 
him  against  either   spear  or   club,  while 
those   tribes  which  employ  the  bow  find 
that  their  weapons  can  make  but  little  im- 
pression on  troops  which  are  fUrnished  with 
such  potent  defences.    The  Bosjesmans,  and 
all  the  tribes  which  use  poisoned  arrows, 
depend  entirely  on   the  virulence  of  the 
poUon,  and  not  on  the  force  with  which 
the  arrow  is  driven,  so  that   their  puny 
bow  and  slender  arrows  are  almost  useless 
■gainst  foes  whose  whole  bodies  are  covered 
by  shields,  from  which  the  arrows  recoil  as 
harmlessly  as  if  they  were  bucklers  of  iron. 
^  As  is  the  case  in  more  civilized  communi- 
ties, the  shields,  which  constitute  the  uni- 
fi>nn9,  are  not  the  private  property  of  the 
individual  soldier,  but  are  given  out  by  the 
diieC    Moreover,  it  seems  that  the  warlike 
diief  Dingan  would  not  grant  shields  to 
iny  young' soldier  until  he  had  shown  hira- 
•eff  worthy  of  wearing  the  uniform  of  his 
sovereign.    The  skins  of  all  the  cattle  in 
the  garrison  towns  belong  of  right  to  the 
king,  and  are  retained  by  nim  for  the  pur- 
ple of  being  made  into  shields,  each  skin 
being  supposed  to  fiimish  two  shields  — 
llaige  one,  and  a  small,  or  hunting  shield. 
ken  are  constantly  emploved  in  convert- 
ing hides  into  shields,  wnich  are  stored  in 
houses  devoted  to  the  purpose. 

Captain  Gardiner  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
ooant  of  an  application  for  shields  made  by  a 

Ely  of  young'soldiers,  and  their  reception 
tne  king.  It  must  be  first  understood 
t  Dingan  was  at  the  time  in  his  chief  gar- 
rison town,  and  that  he  was  accompanied 
by  his  two  favorite  Indoonas,  or  petty  chiefs, 
one  of  whom,  by  name  Tambooza,  was  a 
imgnlarly  cross-grained  individual,  whose 
diief  delight  was  in-fiiult  finding.  After 
mentioning  that  a  chief,  named  Georgo, 
liad  travelled  to  the  king's  palace,  at  the 


head  of  a  large  detachment,  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  asking  for  shields,  he  proceeded  as 
follows:  — 

"Their  arrival  at  the  principal  gate  of 
the  town  having  been  notified  to  the  king, 
an  order  was  soon  after  sent  for  tlieir  aa- 
mission,  when  they  all  rushed  up  with  a 
shout,  brandishing  their  sticks  in  a  most 
violent  manner,  until  within  a  respectable 
distance  of  the  Issigordlo,  when  they  halt- 
ed. Dingan  soon  mounted  his  pedestal  and 
showed  himself  over  the  fence,  on  which  a 
simultaneous  greeting  of  '  Byate  I '  ran 
through  the  line  into  which  they  were 
now  formed.  He  soon  disappeared,  and 
the  whole  parhr  then  seated  themselves 
on  the  ground  they  occupied.  Dingan 
shortly  after  came  out,  the  two  Indoonas 
and  a  number  of  his  great  men  having  al- 
ready arrived,  and  seated  themselves  in 
semi-circular  order  on  each  side  of  his 
chair,  fVom  whom  he  was,  however,  re- 
moved to  a  dignified  distance.  Tambooza, 
who  is  the  great  speaker  on  all  these  occa- 
sions, and  the  professed  scolder  whenever 
necessity  requires,  was  now  on  his  legs;  to 
speak  publicly  in  any  other  posture  would, 
I  am  convinced,  be  painful  to  a  Zulu;  nor 
is  he  content  mth  mere  gesticulation  —  ac- 
tual space  is  necessary;  I  had  almost  said 
sufficient  for  a  cricket  ball  to  bound  in,  but 
this  would  be  hyperbole  —  a  run,  however, 
he  must  have,  and  I  have  been  surprised 
at  the  grace  and  efiect  which  this  novel  ac- 
companiment to  the  art  of  elocution  has 
often  given  to  the  point  and  matter  of  the 
discourse. 

"  In  this  character  Tambooza  is  inimitable, 
and  shone  especially  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, liaviuj^  doubtless  been  instructed  by 
the  king,  in  whose  name  he  addressed 
Georgo  and  his  party,  to  interlard  his  ora- 
tion with  as  many  pungent  reproofe  and 
cutting  invectives  as  nis  fertile  imagination 
could  invent,  or  his  natural  disposition  sug- 
gest On  a  late  expedition,  it  appears  tliat 
the  troops  now  harangued  had  not  per- 
formed the  service  expected — they  nad 
entered  the  territory  of  Umselekaz,  and, 
instead  of  surrounding  and  capturing  the 
herds  within  their  reach,  had  attended  to 
some  pretended  instructions  to  halt  and 
return;  some  palliating  circumstances  had 
no  doubt  screened  them  from  the  customary 
rigor  on  such  occasions,  and  this  untoward 
occurrence  was  now  turned  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. After  a  long  tirade,  in  which 
Tambooza  ironically  described  their  feeble 
onset  and  fhiitless  effort,  advancing  like  a 
Mercury  to  fix  his  part,  and  gracefully  re- 
tiring as  though  to  point  a  fresh  barb  for 
the  attack;  now  slaking  his  wrath  by  a 
journey  to  the  right  and  then  as  abruptly 
recoiling  to  the  left,  oy  each  detour  increas- 
ing in  vehemence,  the  storm  was  at  length 
at  its  height,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  tem* 
pest  he  had  stirred  he  retired  to  the  feet 
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of  his  sovereign,  who,  I  remarked,  could 
scarcely  refrain  m>m  smiling  at  many  of 
the  taunting  expressions  that  were  used.' 

"  Georjjo's  countenance  can  better  be  im- 
agined Umn  described  at  this  moment 
Impatient  to  reply,  he  now  rose  from  the 
centre  of  the  line,  his  person  decorated  with 
strings  of  pink  beads  worn  over  his  shoul- 
ders like  a  cross  belt,  and  large  brass  rin^ 
on  his  arms  and  throat  ^Amanka'  (it  is 
false),  wsis  the  iirst  word  he  uttered.  The 
various  chivalrous  deeds  of  himself  and  his 
men  were  then  set  forth  in  the  most  flow- 
ing colors,  and  a  scene  ensued  which  I 
scarcely  know  how  to  descri])e.  Indepen- 
dent of  his  own  energetic  gesticulations^  his 
violent  leaping  and  sententious  runmng; 
on  the  fiT^t  announcement  of  any  eiccul]>a- 
tory  fact  indicating  their  prowess  in  arms, 
one  or  more  of  the  principal  warriors  would 
rush  from  the  ranks  to  corroborate  the  state- 
ment by  a  display  of  muscular  power  in 
lejipiug,  charging,  and  pantomimic  conflict, 
which  quite  made  the  ground  to  resound 
under  thi^r  feet;  alternately  leaping  and 
galloping  (for  it  is  not  running)  until,  fren- 
zied by  the  tortuous  motion,  their  ner>'es 
were  suflioicntly  strong  for  the  acme  pos- 
ture—  vaulting  several  feet  in  the  air,  draw- 
ing the  knees  toward  the  chin,  and  at  the 
same  time  passing  the  hands  between  the 
ankles.  (See  illustration  No.  2  on  page 
opposite.) 

"  In  this  singular  manner  were  the  charges 
advanced  and  rebutted  for  a  considerable 
time;  Dingan  acting  behind  tlie  scenes  as  a 
moderator,  and  occasionally  calling  oft'Tam- 
booza  as  an  unruly  bull-dog  from  the  bait. 
At  length,  as  thougli  inipcrceptiblv  drawn 
into  the  argument,  he  conclufled  tlie  busi- 
ness in  those  words: — 'When  have  we 
lieard  anything  good  of  Georj:oV  What  has 
Georgo  doncV  It  is  a  name  that  is  unknown 
to  us.  I  shall  give  you  no  shields  until  you 
liave  proved  yinirself  worthy  of  thenif  go 
and  bring  me  some  cattle  from  Umselekaz, 
and  then  sshiclds  shall  be  given  you.'  A 
burst  of  applause  rang  from  all  sides  on  this 
unexpected  announcement;  under  which, 
in  good  taste,  the  despot  made  his  exit, 
retiring  into  the  Issogordlo,  while  bowls  of 
beer  were  served  out  to  the  soldiers,  who 
with  their  Indoon  were  soon  after  observed 
marching  over  the  hills,  on  their  way  to  col- 
lect the  remainder  of  their  regiment,  for  the 
promised  expedition. 

"lam  iiu'lined  to  think  that  there  was 
much  of  state  policy  in  the  whole  of  these 
proceedings,  particularly  as  the  order  for  the 
attack  on  I  msolekaz  was  shortly  after 
countermanded,  and  not  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  days  elapsed  before  the  same  party 
returned/aud  received  their  shields.  At  this 
time  I  was  quietly  writing  in  my  hut;  one 
of  tlie  shieki  houses  adioine<l;  and  I  shall 
never  forget  the  unceremonious  rush  they 
made.    Kot  contented  with  turning  them 


all  out,  and  each  aelectiiig  one.  but,  in  order 
to  prove  them  and  ahake  of  toe  dust,  the? 
commenced  beating  them  on  the  spot  with 
sticks,  which,  in  connection  with  tnia  sad- 
den incursion,  occasioned  anch  an  unnsual 
tumult  that  I  thought  a  ciyil  war  had  com- 
menced. 

Hayxng  now  Been  the  weapons  used  by 
the  Kaffir  warribrSyWe  will  aee  bow  tfaey 
wage  war. 

When  the  chief  arranffes  hia  troopfl  in 
order  of  battle,  he  places  uie  "'  boya  **  m  the 
van,  and  gives  them  the  post  of  honor,  as 
well  as  of  danger.    In  tnis  position  they 
have  the  opportunity  of  distinguishing  them- 
selves for  which  they  so  earnestly  Ions,  and, 
as  a  general  rule,  display  such  valor  fliat  it 
is  not  very  easy  to  pick  out  those  who  have 
earned  especial  glory.     Behind  them  are 
arranged   the   ^^men"    with    their   white 
shields.      These   have   already  established 
their  reputation,  and  do  not  reqidre  fkrther 
distinction.    They  serve  a  douole  purpose. 
Firstly,  they  act  as  a  reserve  in  case  the 
front  ranks  of  the  ^black-shields"  should 
be  repulsed,  and,  being  men  of  more  mature 
age,  oppose  an  almost  impregnable  front  to 
the  enemy,  whUe  the  ^black-shields"  can 
re-form  their  ranks  under  cover,  and  then 
renew  the  charge.    The  second  object  is, 
that  they  serve  as  a  very  effectual  incite- 
ment to  the  young  men  to  do  their  duty. 
They  know  that  behind  them  is  a  body  of 
skilled  warriors,  who  are  carefhlly  noting  aD 
their  deeds,  and  they  are  equally  aware  that 
if  they  attempt  to  run  away  they  will  be 
instantly  killed  by  the  "  white-shields '^  in 
their  rear.    As  has  already  been  mentioned, 
the  dearest  wish  of  a  young  Kaffir's  heart  is 
to  become  a  ^white-shield"  himself  and 
there  is  no  prouder  day  of  his  life  than  that- 
in  which  he  bears  for  the  first  time  the 
white  war  shield  on  his  arm,  the  ^isikoko" 
on  his  head,  and  falls  into  the  ranks  with 
those  to  whom  he  has  so  long  looked  op 
with  admiration  and  cnvj. 

In  order  to  incite  the  ^  black-shields'*  to 
the  most  strenuous  exertions,  their  reward 
is  promised  to  them  beforehand.    Just  be- 
fore tliey  set  out  on  their  expedition,  the 
young  unmarried  girls  of  the  tribe  are  p- 
raded  before  them^  and  they  are  told  tnat 
each  who  succeeds  m  distinguishing  himself 
before  the  enemy  shall  be  presented  with 
one  of  those  damsels  for  a  \^ife  when  he  re- 
turns.   So  he  does  not  only  receive  the  bar- 
ren permission  to  take  a  wife,  and  thus  to 
enrol  himself  among  the  men,  but  the  wife 
is  presented  to  him  without  pay,  his  warlike 
deeds  being  considered  as  niore  than  an 
equivalent  for  the  cows  which  he  would 
otherwise  have  been  obliged  to  pay  for  her. 

A  curious  custom  prevails  in  tlie  house- 
holds of  the  white-shield  warriors.  When 
one  of  them  goes  out  to  war,  his  wife  takes 
his  sleeping  mat,  his  pillow,  and  his  spoon, 
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id  hangs  them  upon  the  wall  of  the  hut 
wery  morning  at  earljr  dawn  she  goes  and 
ispects  them  with  loving  anxiety,  and  looks 
►  see  whether  they  cast  a  shadow  or  not 
s  long  as  they  do  so,  she  knows  that  her 
asband  is  alive;  hut  if  no  shadow  should 
fcppen  to  be  thrown  by  them,  she  feels  cer- 
dn  that  her  husband  is  dead,  and  laments 
is  loss  as  if  she  had  actually  seen  his  dead 
>dy.  This  curious  custom  irresistibly  re- 
dnds  the  reader  of  certain  tales  in  the 
A^rabian  Nights,"  where  the  life  or  death 
r  an  absent  person  is  known  by  some  ob- 
jct  that  belonged  to  him  —  a  knife,  for 
cample — which  dripped  blood  as  soon  as 
s  former  owner  was  dead. 

Before  Tchaka's  invention  of  the  heavy 
tabbing  -  assagai,  there  was  rather  more 
oise  than  execution  in  a  Kaffir  battle,  the 
ssagais  being  received  harmlessly  on  the 
hields,  and  no  one  much  the  worse  for 
hem.  But  his  trained  troops  made  fright- 
bl  havoc  among  the  enemy,  and  the  de- 
ftnictioQ  was  so  great,  that  the*  Zulus  were 
|ud  to  be  not  men,  but  eaters  of  men.  The 
Idng^s  place  was  in  the  centre  of  the  line, 
knd  in  the  rear,  so  that  he  could  see  all  the 
l^roceedings  witn  his  own  eyes,  and  could 
^▼e  directions,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  fa- 
:TOred  councillors  who  were  around  him,  and 
Mio  acted  as  aides-de-camp,  executing  their 
mnmissions  at  their  swiftest  pace,  and  then 
Morning  to  take  their  post  by  the  sacred 
ferson  of  their  monarch. 
•  The  commander  of  each  regiment  and 
'lection  of  a  regiment  was  supposed  to  be  its 
embodiment,  and  on  him  hung  all  the  blame 
If  it  suffered  a  repulse.  Tchaka  made  no 
allowance  whatever  for  superior  numbers 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  and  his  warriors 
knew  well  that,  whatever  might  be  the  force 
opposed  to  them,  they  had  either  to  conquer 
or  to  die;  and,  as  it  was  better  to  die  fight- 
ing than  to  perish  ignominiously  as  cowards 
after  the  battle,  they  fought  with  a  frantic 
valoT  that  was  partly  inherent  in  their  na- 
ture, and  was  partly  the  result  of  the  strict 
md  sanguinary  discipline  under  which  they 
fought  After  the  battle,  the  various  officers 
are  called  out,  and  questioned  respecting  the 
conduct  of  the  men  under  their  command. 
Reward  and  retribution  are  equally  swift  in 
operation,  an  immediate  advance  in  rank 
GUUni^  to  the  lot  of  those  who  had  shown 
notable  courage,  while  those  who  have  been 
even  suspected  of  cowardice  are  immedi- 
ately slain. 

Sometimes  the  slaughter  after  an  expedi- 
tion is  terrible,  even  under  the  reign  of 
PanrLi,  a  very  much  milder  man  than  his 
great  predecessor.  Tchaka  has  been  known 
to  order  a  whole  regiment  for  execution; 
and  on  one  occasion  he  killed  all  the 
"  white-shields,"  ordering  the  "  boys  "  to  as- 
sume the  head-ring,  and  take  the  positions 
and  shields  of  the  slain.  Panda,  however, 
is  not  such  a  despot  as  Tchaka,  and,  indeed, 


does  not  possess  the  irresponsible  power  of 
that  kin^.  No  one  ever  dared  to  interfere 
with  Tcnaka,  knowing  that  to  contradict 
him  was  certain  death.  But  when  Panda 
has  been  disposed  to  kill  a  number  of  his 
subjects  his  councillors  have  interfered,  and 
by  their  remonstrances  have  succeeded  in 
stopping  the  massacre. 

Sometimes  these  wars  are  carried  on  in 
the  most  bloodthirsty  manner,  and  not  only 
the  soldiers  in  arms,  but  the  women,  the  old 
and  the  young,  fall  victims  to  the  assagais 
and  clubs  of  the  victorious  enemy.  Havinc 
vanquished  the  foe,  they  press  on  toward 
the  kraals,  spearing  all  the  inhabitants,  and 
carrying  off  all  the  cattle.  Indeed,  the  ''  lift- 
ing "  of  cattle  on  a  large  scale  often  consti- 
tutes the  chief  end  of  a  Kaffir  war. 

Before  starting  on  an  expedition  the  sol- 
diers undergo  a  series  of  ceremonieSj  which 
are  supposed  to  strengthen  their  bodies,  im- 
prove their  courage,  and  propitiate  the  spir- 
its of  their  forefathers  in  their  favor.  The 
ceremony  begins  with  the  king,  who  tries  to 
obtain  some  article  belonging  to  the  person 
of  the  adverse  chief,  such  as  a  scrap  of  any 
garment  that  he  has  worn,  a  snuffbox,  the 
shaft  of  an  assagai,  or,  indeed,  anything  that 
has  belonged  to  nim.  A  portion  of  this  sub- 
stance is  scraped  into  certain  medicines 
prepared  by  the  witch  doctor,  and  the  king 
either  swallows  the  medicine,  or  cuts  little 
gashes  on  different  parts  of  nis  body,  and 
rubs  the  medicine  into  them.  This  pro- 
ceeding is  supposed  to  give  dominion  over 
the  enemy,  and  is  a  sign  that  he  will  be 
"  eaten  up  "  in  the  ensuing  battle.  So  fear- 
ful are  the  chiefs  that  the  enemy  may  thus 
overcome  them,  that  they  use  the  most  mi- 
nute precautions  to  prevent  any  articles  be- 
longing to  themselves  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  might  make  a  bad  use 
of  them.  When  a  chiet  moves  his  quarters, 
even  the  floor  of  his  hut  is  carefully  scraped ; 
and  Dingan  was  so  very  particular  on  this 
point  that  he  has  been  known  to  burn  down 
an  entire  kraal,  after  he  left  it,  in  order  that 
no  vestige  of  anything  that  belonged  to 
himself  should  fall  into  evil  hands. 

After  the  king,  the  men  take  their  turn  of 
duty,  and  a  very  unpleasant  duty  it  is.  An 
ox  is  always  slain,  and  one  of  its  legs  cut 
off;  and  this  extraordinary  ceremony  is 
thought  to  be  absolutely  needful  for  a  suc- 
cessful warfare.  Sometimes  the  limb  is 
severed  from  the  unfortunate  animal  while 
it  is  still  alive.  On  one  occasion  the  witch 
doctor  conceived  the  brilliant  idea  <^)f  cut- 
ting off  the  leg  of  a  living  bull,  and  then 
making  the  warriors  eat  it  raw,  tearing  the 
flesh  from  the  bone  with  their  teeth.  They 
won  the  battle,  but  the  witch  doctor  got 
more  credit  for  his  powerful  charms  than 
did  the  troops  for  their  courage. 

Of  course  the  animal  cannot  survive  very 
long  after  such  treatment;  and  when  it  is 
dead,  the  flesh  is  cut  away  with  assagais, 
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and  a  part  of  it  diopped  bita  small  mor^ 
selB,  in  each  of  whicn  is  a  jpartion  of  tOQia 
charmed  powder.  The  unotear^d  bonoi  ave 
thrown  among  the  warriors,  acraiabled  fitT) 
and  eaten;  and  when  this  part  of  the  cere- 
mony has  been  conclude  the  rctqiainder  of 
the  flesh  is  cooked  and  eati^n.  A  (mrions 
process  then  takes  place,  a  kixid  of  purifica- 
tion by  fire,  the  sparbi  team  a  miming 
brand  heing  blown  over  them  by  the  witch 
doctor.  Next  dav  they  are  treated  to  a  do^e 
which  acts  as  a  violent  emetic;  and  the  cer- 
emonies conclude  with  a  purificatiQ]:^  by 
water,  which  is  sprinkled  over  them  by  the 
chief  himselC  These  wild  and  savage  cere- 
monies have  undoubtedly  a  great  iraueiice 
over  the  minds  of  the  warriors,  who  fimcy 
themselves  to  be  under  the  protection  of 
their  ancestors,  the  only  deiaes  which  a 
Kaffir  seems  to  care  much  about 

As  to  the  department  of  the  commissa- 
riat, it  varies  much  with  the  caprice  of  the 
chief  Tchaka  always  used  to  send  plenty 
of  cattle  with  his  armies,  so  that  they  never 
need  fear  the  weakening  of  their  forces  by 
hunger.  He  also  sent  very  large  supplies 
of  ^^n  and  other  food.  His  suocessors. 
however,  have  not  been  so  ffenerous,  and 
force  their  troops  to  provide  mr  themselves 
by  foraging  amon^  the  enemy^ 

Cattle  are  certainly  taken  with  them,  but 
not  to  be  eaten*  In  case  they  may  be  able 
to  seize  the  cattle  of  the  enemy,  they  find 
that  the  animals  can  be  driven  away  much 
more  easily  if  they  are  led  by  others  of  their 
own  kind.  The  cattle  that  accompany  an 
expedition  are  therefore  employed  as  gmdes. 
They  sometimes  serve  a  still  more  unpor- 
tant  purpose.  Clever  as  is  a  Kaffir  in  find- 
ing his  way  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
there  are  occasions  where  even  his  wonder- 
ftil  topographical  powers  desert  him.  I^  for 
example,  he  is  in  an  enemy's  district,  and  is 
obliged  to  travel  by  night,  he  may  well  lose 
his  way,  if  the  nignts  should  happen  to  be 
cloudy,  and  neither  moon  nor  stars  be  visi- 
ble ;  and,  if  he  has  a  herd  of  the  enemy's  oxen 
under  his  charge,  he  feels  himself  in  a  very 
awkward  predicament  He  dares  not  pre- 
sent himself  at  his  kraal  without  tlie  oxen, 
or  his  life  would  be  instantly  forfeited;  and 
to  drive  a  herd  of  oxen  to  a  place  whose 
position  he  does  not  know  would  be  impos- 
sible. He  therefore  allows  the  oxen  that  he 
has  brought  with  him  to  50  their  own  way, 
and  merely'  follows  in  their  track,  knowing 
that  their  instinct  will  surely  guide  them  to 
thoir  home. 

AVhen  the  Kaffir  soldiery  succeed  in  cap- 
turing a  kraal,  their  first  care  is  to  secure 
the  oxen;  and  if  the  inhabitants  should  have 
been  pnident  enough  to  remove  their  much 
loved  cattle,  their  next  search  is  for  maize, 
millet,  and  other  kinds  of  corn.  It  is  not  a 
very  easy  matter  to  find  the  grain  stores, 
because  they  are  dug  in  the  ground,  and, 
after  being  nlled,  arc  covered  over  so  neatly 


the  t>M*^pi^»w  of  ths  oatUio  aoon  obUteaiqi 
all  Brnto^^Bgdiag.  Tlwiri-lMivaia^tliflr^ 
foreithe  flmfe  plaoe  to  beawupched;  aa^in 

iOBie  casiu'S  ihti  Uil\ki^\himii  liAVDH^Silad 
their  t^.UfV*:^  .so  cleverly  that  th^  In^yadMS 
oould  ii«>i  flisE  ijvcr  them  by  any  other  i^BflaiH 
CfMgi  i)i-'L:in^  up  the  whole  of  the  epi6kis>* 
ure  Uf  Ai  i  1 1 1  -  i  lie  ruble  depth*  Now  and  tt«i, 
when  tht^  inhabitants  of  a  kraal  h^TS  M- 
ceived  notice  tliat  the  enemy  m  exn^cM, 
thev  remove  the  grain  ft^om  the  &tort-non»M^ 
ana  hide  it  iu  tlie  btish^  cloBing  tiie  WBUMf 
lies  again,  bo  m  to  give  ^e  enetny  3lL  tl|6 
troo)>le  of  di^gin^%  to  no  purpose » 

Pand%  who  refust^s  to  gend    proMUflm* 
with  his  forws»  bus  gQmetjme&  call?^ed 
to  aulier  great  h^irdi^hii>B  by  his  pen' 
conduct     On  one  Dcintsiou 'they  Oist^c 
a  granary  wUh  pleutY  of  corn  in  it,  aqd 
were  m*  tmngry  thnt  they  could  not  ^Vwtts 
cook  it  propiHy.  but  ate  it  almost  riXTplift 
the  sam^  time  d^nkipg  laige  ouaiitltieB  if 
water,    Th«  consequeiioe  waa,  ttuit  ipainsf 
them  were  so  iU  that  they  had  to  be  laft 
behind  when  the  mazch  was  reramed^  vri 
were  detected  avd  killed  bv  the  inhatnlOTti 
of  the  kraal,  who  cavud  back  ftOMitheifWH 
inig  places  in  the  baa|i  aa  sqoa  as  tf^jr  mmr 
the  eneiqy  move  awi^    In  one  oue»Bii|diS!i 
army  was  so  badly  svqjtpliecl  with  pfoviitas 
that  the  solcUeiswere  obliged  to. levy  dp- 
tributions  eveai  on  hia  owm  idUige^    Li 
some  of  th^se  krnala  tha  womeiu  who  ej^ 
pected  what  might  happen  mad  en^lW  , 
thek  sterehouaes,  and  fiiaden  all  their  ftoi  * 
in  the  bush,  so  that  the  hmEigiy  aoldiai 
could  not  even  find  some  com  to  grind  into 
meal,  nor  clotted  milk  to  mix  with  it    Hmj 
were  so  angry  at  their  disappoiatinent  that 
they  ransacked  the  cattle-fold,  diaoovend 
ana  robbed  the  subterraneaa  granaries,  andi 
after  cooking  as  much  food  as  tb^  wanted, 
carried  off  a  quantity  of  ooni  for  fatne 
rations,  and  broke  to  piecea  all  the  Gookua 
vessels  which  they  had  used«    If  they  coall 
act  thus  in  their  own  country,  their  oondoet 
in  an  enemy's  land  may  be  eatilyooi^e^ 
tured. 

One  reason  for  the  withholding  of  aimpliBB 
may  probably  be  due  to  the  mode  of  fl^tiag 
of  me  Zulu  armiea.  They  are  entirely  com- 
posed of  light  infimtry,  and  can  be  sent,  ta 
great  distances  with  a  rapidity  that  an  <»dir 
nary  European  soldier  can  scarcely  connmr 
bend.  The  &ct  is,  thev  carry  nothing 
except  their  weapons,  ana  have  no  heay^ 
knapsack  nor  tight  clothing  to  im^>ede  their 
movements.  In  fact,  the  clothing  which 
they  wear  on  a  campaign  is  more  mr  oma- 
ment  than  fbr  covering,  and  consists  chiefly 
of  feathers  stuck  in  the  hair.  So  carefhl  are 
the  chiefs  that  their  soldiers  Ediould  not  be 
impeded  by  bacn^age  of  any  kind,  that  thev 
are  not  even  alfowed  to  take  a  karoas  wim 
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them,  but  must  sleep  in  the  open  air  with- 
out any  covering,  lust  as  is  the  case  with  the 
fuaidians  of  the  harem,  who  are  supposed, 
y  virtue  of  their  office,  to  be  soldiers  en- 
gaged in  a  campaign. 

As  to  pay,  as  we  understand  the  word, 
neither  chief  nor  soldiers  have  much  idea  of 
it.  If  the  men  distinguish  themselves,  the 
chief  mostly  presents  them  with  beads  and 
blankets,  not  as  pay  to  which  they  have  a 
right,  but  as  a  gratuity  for  which  they  are 
indebted  to  his  generosity.  As  to  the 
•*  boys,"  they  seldom  have  anything,  bein« 
only  on  their  promotion,  and  not  considered 
as  enjoying  the  privileges  of  manhood. 
This  custom  is  very  irritatmg  to  the  *'  boys," 
aome  of  whom  are  more  than  thirty  years  of 
•ge,  and  who  consider  themselves  quite  as 
effective  members  of  the  army  as  those  who 
have  been  permitted  to  wear  the  head-ring 
and  bear  the  white  shield.  Their  dissatis- 
fiustion  with  their  rank  has,  however,  the 
eood  effect  of  making  them  desirous  of 
Decoming  ^'  amardoda^"  and  thus  increasing 
their  value  in  time  oi  action. 

Sometimes  this  distinction  of  rank  breaks 
oat  in  open  quarrel,  and  on  one  occasion 
the  **'  men  "  and  the  "•  boys  "  came  to  blows 
with  each  other,  and  would  have  taken  to 
their  spears  if  Panda  and  his  councillors  had 
not  personally  quelled  the  tumult  The  fact 
was,  that  Panda  had  organized  an  invasion, 
and,  as  soon  as  they  hc^rd  of  it,  the  black- 
shield  regiment  begged  to  be  sent  off  at 
once  to  uie  scene  of  battle.  The  white- 
shields,  however,  suspected  what  was  really 
the  case;  namely,  that  the  true  destination 
of  the  troops  was  not  that  which  the  king 
had  mentioned,  and  accordingly  sat  silent, 
and  took  no  part  in  the  general  enthusiasm. 
Thereupon  tne  "  boys  "  taunted  the  "  men  " 
with  cowardice,  and  said  that  they  preferred 
their  comfortable  homes  to  the  hardships  of 
warfare.  The  "  men  "  retorted  that,  as  they 
had  fou^t  under  Tchaka  aud  Dingan,  as 
well  as  Panda,  and  had  earned  their  ad- 
vancement under  the  eye  of  chiefs  who 
killed  all  who  did  not  fight  bravely,  no  one 
could  accuse  them  of  cowardice;  whereas  the 
**  bovs  "  were  ignorant  of  warfare,  and  were 
talking  nonsense.  These  remarks  were  too 
tnie  to  be  pleasant,  and  annoyed  the  "  boys  " 
80  milbh  tnat  they  grew  insolent,  and  pro- 
voked the  ''men"  to  take  to  their  sticks. 
However,  instead  of  yielding,  the  "  bovs  " 
only  returned  the  blows,  and  if  Panda  liad 
not  interfered,  there  would  have  been  a 
serious  riot 

His  conduct  on  this  occasion  shows  the 

strange  jealousy  which  possesses  the  mind 

oi  a  Kaffir  king.    The  "  men  "  were,  in  this 

f       case,  undoubteclly  right,  and  the  "boys" 

I      undoubtedly  wronc.    Yet  Panda  took  the 

I     part  of  the  latter,  because  he  was  offended 

■'      with  the  argument  of  the  "men."    They 

ought  not  to  have  mentioned  his  predeces- 

Kffs,  Tchaka  and  Dingan,  in  his  presence, 


as  the  use  of  their  names  implied  a  slight 
upon  himself.  They  might  have  prided 
themselves  as  much  as  they  liked,  m  the 
victories  which  they  had  gained  under  him, 
but  they  had  no  business  to  mention  the 
warlike  deeds  of  liis  predecessors.  Perhaps 
he  remembered  that  those  predecessors  had 
been  murdered  by  tlieir  own  people,  and 
might  have  an  uneasy  fear  tiiat  his  own 
turn  would  come  some  day.  So  he  showed 
his  displeasure  by  sending  oxen  to  the 
"  boys  "  as  a  feast,  and  leaving  the  "  men  " 
without  any  food.  Of  course,  in  the  end 
the  "  men  "  liad  to  yield,  and  against  their 
judgment  went  on  the  campaign.  During 
tliat  expedition  the  smouldering  ilame  broke 
out  several  times,  the  "boys"  refusing  to 
yield  the  post  of  honor  to  the  "  men,"  whom 
thev  taunted  with  being  cowards  aud  afVaid 
to  nght  However,  the  more  prudent  coun- 
sels of  the  "  men  "  prevailed,  and  harmony 
was  at  last  restored,  the  "men"  and  the 
"boys"  dividing  into  two  brigades,  and 
each  succeeding  in  the  object  for  which  they 
set  out,  without  needlessly  exposing:  them- 
selves to  danger  by  attacking  nearly  impreg- 
nable forts. 

"We  will  now  proceed  to  the  soldiers  them- 
selves, and  see  now  the  wonderfbl  discipline 
of  a  Kaffir  army  is  carried  out  in  detail. 
First  we  will  examine  the  dress  of  the  sol- 
dier. Of  course,  the  chief,  who  is  the  gen- 
eral in  command,  will  have  the  place  of 
honor,  and  we  will  therefore  take  the  por- 
trait of  a  well-known  Zulu  chief  as  he 
appears  when  fully  equipped  for  war.  If 
the  reader  will  re^r  to  page  117,  No.  1,  ho 
will  sec  a  portrait  of  Goza  in  the  costume 
which  he  ordinarily  wears.  The  illustration 
No.  2,  same  page,  represents  him  in  full 
unifonn,  and  affonls  a  favorable  example  of 
the  war  dress  of  a  powerful  Kaffir  chief.  Ho 
bears  on  his  left  arm  his  great  white  war^ 
shield,  the  size  denoting  its  object,  and  the' 
color  pointing  out  the  fact  that  he  is  a  mar- 
ried man.  The  long,  slender  feather  which 
is  fastened  in  his  head-ring  is  that  of  the 
South  African  crane,  and  is  a  conventional 
symbol  denoting  war.  There  is  in  my  col- 
lection a  very  remarkable  war  head(lress, 
that  was  worn  by  the  celebrated  Zulu  chief, 
Sandilli,  who  gave  the  English  so  much 
trouble  during  the  Kaffir  war,  and  proved 
himself  worthy  of  his  rank  as  a  warrior,  and 
his  great  reputation  as  an  orator.  Sandilli 
was  further  remarkable  because  he  harl  tri- 
umphed over  physical  disadvantages,  which 
are  all-important  in  a  Kaffir's  eyes. 

It  lias  already  been  mentioned  that  a  de- 
formed person  is  scarcely  ever  seen  among 
the  Kaffirs,  because  infants  that  show  signs  of 
deformity  of  any  kind  are  almost  invariably 
killed  as  soon  as  born.  Sandilli  was  one  of 
these  unfortunate  children,  one  of  his  legs 
being  withered  as  high  as  the  knee,  so  that 
he  was  deprived  of  all  that  physical  agility 
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that  is  so  greatly  valued  by  Kaffirs,  and 
which  has  so  great  a  sluire  in  gaining  pro- 
motioti.  By  some  strange  chance  the  life 
of  this  defonned  infant  was  preserved,  and, 
under  the  now  familiar  name  of  SandiUi, 
the  chilli  jjrow  to  be  a  man,  rose  to  emi- 
nence among  his  own  people,  took  rank  as 
a  great  chici',  and  became  a  very  thorn  in 
the  sides  of  the  English  colonists.  After 
many  years  of  struggle,  he  at  last  save  in 
his  sujjinission  to  English  rule,  ana  might 
be  oft<"n  seen  on  horseback,  dashing  about 
in  the  headlong  style  which  a  Kaffir  Toves. 

The  headdress  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
wear  in  time  of  war  is  represented  in  "arti- 
ticles  of  costume/*  page  33,  at  iig.  4.  Instead 
of  wearing  a  single  feather  of  the  crane,  San- 
diUi took  the  whole  breast  of  the  bird,  from 
which  the  long,  slender  feathers  droop.  The 
skin  has  beeii  removed  from  the  breast, 
bent  and  worked  so  as  to  fonn  a  kind  of 
cap.  and  the  feathers  arranged  so  that 
thev  shall  all  point  upwanl,  leaning  rather 
bacTkwanl.  Tliis  curious  and  valualSe  head- 
dress was  ryresonted  to  me  by  G.  Ellis,  Esq., 
who  brought  it  from  the  Gape  in  18<>o.  San- 
diUi l)i*l«)nj:s  to  the  sub-tribe  Amagaika,  and 
is  ren\arkal>le  fi)r  his  very  light  color  and 
comma  ndiuir  stature. 

It  will  be  seen  that  both  Goza  and  his 
councillors  wear  plenty  of  feathers  on  their 
heads,  and  that  the  cap  of  the  left-hand 
warrior  l>ears  some  resemblance  to  that 
which  has  just  been  described.  The  whole 
person  of  the  chief  is  nearly  covered  witli 
barbaric  ornaments.  His  apron  is  made  of 
leopanls'  tails,  and  his  knees  and  ankles  are 
decorateil  with  tufts  made  of  the  long  llow- 
inir  hair  o[^  the  Anjfora  goat.  Twisted 
strips  of  rare  furs  han;4  fnnn  his  neck  and 
chest,  whilr  his  right  liand  holds  the  long 
knt>b-krrri.'  whieh  is  so  much  in  use  among 
the  Zulu  warriors.  The  portrait  of  Goza  is 
taken  iVoiu  a  photograph.  The  councillors 
Avho  stand  heliiml  him  are  apirarelled  with 
nearlv  as  uuieh  gorgeoiisness  as  their  chief, 
an»l  the  ovM-shapetl  headdresses  Avhich  they 
wear  deuot.-  the  regiments  to  which  they 
ha|>pen  to  lM•lon^^  Thesi*  men,  like  their 
chLM'.  were  ])h«»iographed  in  their  full  dn^ss. 

It  has  ah'eady  heen  mentioned  that  the 
s<^Kliers  are  «livided  into  two  jjrreat  groups; 
namelv,  the  married  men  and  the  bachelors, 
or,  a^  thev  a»e  popularly  calle«l,  the  "  men" 
and  the  "h^n>."  I»ui  each  v>f  these  great 
groups,  or  ill  virions  it'  we  may  use  that 
word  in  it^  niiUiarv  sen<e,  is  eouu>oseM  ot' 
several  re^'inii-iits,  varviuv;  th^m  si\  hun\lred 
to  a  thoiHin  I  or  in^re  in  sireu'^lh.  K.ieh  of 
th«'M»  re;,'iiu'  !!!*.  inhal>iis  a  sinorle  military 
kraal,  »M-  i;iiri>on  town,  and  is  eommamled 
)>y  the  hMdm:iu  ot'  that  kraal.  Moreover, 
the  re-^inietils  are  suhdividotl  into  com- 
]>anie^,  v.u'U  oC  whieh  is  nn»ler  the  com- 
mand ot'  ;tn  ollU'er  ot'  lower  grade;  ami  sv,> 
thoroUi;hl\  is  ihi'*  system  carried  out,  that 
Kun^l>ean  soldiers  feel  :Umost  startloil  when 


they  find  that  these  Barages  have  oi^aniied 
a  system  of  army  management  nearly  iden- 
tical with  their  own.  The  regiments  are 
almost  invariably  called  by  the  name  of 
some  animal,  and  the  soldiers  are  placed  in 
them  according  to  their  2>hy8ical  charac- 
teristics. Thus,  the  Elepluuat  regiment 
consists  of  the  largest  ana  slrongest  war- 
riors, and  holds  a  position  like  that  of  oar  i 
Grenadiers.  Then  the  Lion  rmment  is 
composed  of  men  who  have  disnnguished 
themselves  by  special  acts  of  daring;  while 
the  Springbok  regiment  would  be  formed 
of  men  noted  for  their  activity,  for  the 
quickness  with  which  they  can  leap  about 
when  enctmibered  with  their  weiqioiis,  and 
for  their  speed  of  foot,  and  ability  to  nm 
great  distances.  They  correspond  with  our 
light  cavalry,  and  are  nsed  fiir  the  same 
purpose. 

There  are  twenty-six  of  these  re^ments 
in  the  Zulu  army,  and  thej  can  be  as  easily 
distinguished  by  their  umform  as  those  of 
our  own  army.  The  twenty-sixth  red- 
ment  is  the  eauivalent  of  our  household 
troops,  beinff  tne  body-guard  of  the  king, 
and  Aimishmg  all  the  sentinels  for  the 
harem.  Their  uniform  is  easily  distinguish-  i 
able,  and  is  very  simple,  being,  in  fact,  an 
utter  absence  of  all  clothing.  Only  the 
picked  men  among  the  warriors  are  placed 
m  this  distinguished  regiment,  and  neither 
by  day  nor  night  do  they  wear  a  scrap  of 
clothing.  This  seems  rather  a  strange 
method  of  conferring  an  honorable  distinc- 
tion; but  entire  nudity  is  quite  as  modi 
valued  by  a  Kafilr  soldier  as  the  decoration 
of  the  liath  or  Victoria  Cross  among  ou^ 
selves. 

The  first  regiment  is  called  Omobapan- 
kue.  a  word  that  signifies  ^^Leopard-catch- 
ers.** Some  years  ago,  when  Tchaka  was 
king  of  the  Zulus,  a  leopard  killed  one  of 
his  attendants.  He  sent  a  detachment  of 
the  first  regiment  after  the  animal,  and  Uie 
brave  fellows  succeeded  in  catching  it  alive, 
and  bearing  their  strugglinff  prize  to  the 
king.  In  order  to  reward  them  for  their 
ix^uface,  he  gave  the  first  regiment  the  hwi- 
orarv^title  of  *•  Leopard-catchers,"  which  title 
lias  heen  ever  since  borne  by  them. 

There  are  three  conunissioned  offlcen— 
if  such  a  term  may  be  used — in  ea<!h  regi- 
ment :  namelv  the  colonel,  or  "  Indoona- 
e'nkolu/'  i,e,  the  Great  Officer;  the  cantain, 
*-X>enana,"  and  the  lieutenant,  "N'ge- 
ua-obzana."  The  headman  of  any  kraal 
iT'H^s  bv  the  name  of  Indoona,  and  he  who 
I  rules  over  one  of  the  great  crarrison  towns 
I  is  neees«;i\rily  a  man  of  considerable  author- 
ity and  hiirli  rank.  The  king's  councillors 
are  nu>stlv  selected  from  the  various  In- 
iltHMias.  l3elow  the  lieutenant,  there  are 
subonlinate  officers  who  correspond  almost 
exaetly  to  the  sergeants  and  corporals  of 
our  own  armies. 

In  order  to  distinguish  the  men  of  the 
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X  regiments,  a  peculiar  headilress  is 
1  to  each  regiment.  On  these  head- 
the  DJitives  seem  to  have  exereiiietl 
aH  their  iugenuitj.  The  wildest  funcy 
would  hardly  conceive  the  strange  shape's 
Uiat  a  KiUHr  soldier  can  make  \\ith  feathers, 
and  tm\  uwl  raw  hide.  Any  kind  of  feather 
ii  8<?ized  upon  to  do  duty  ina  Kaffir  suldier^s 
lieadflrejis^  but  the  most  valued  plumage  i^ 
that  of  a  roller,  whose  gHtlerinf?  dress  of 
bhie  gre^'u  i^  worked  up  into  large  globular 
tufls,  whieh  are  worn  upon  the  baek  of  the 
heaii,  and  on  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead. 
Such  an  ornanit^'nt  as  this  is  seldom  if  ever 
»cen  upon  the  head  of  a  simple  warrior,  a-s 
fit  is  too  valuable  to  be  possessed  by  any  but 
^€hief  of  considkiration.     Panda  is  very  fond 

we4irSn^  this  beautiful  ornament  on  oec;a- 
dons  of  Miite^  and  sometimes  wears  two  at 
once,  the  ntm  on  the  front  of  his  heatl-rin£,% 
and  the  other  attached  to  the  crown  of  the 
hearl. 

The  raw  hide  h  stripped  of  its  fur  by 
bein^  rolk-d  ui>  and  buried  for  a  day  or  two, 
ttd  is  thvn  cut  and  moulded  intoUie  most 
■uitastie  forms,  reminding  the  observer  of 
tfi  devices  with  vvhieh  the  heroes 

0!  olungen  decorated  their  helmets, 

Liuf  til.  >ome  of  these  heajldressus  of  the 
KalHr  warriors  mitjht  easily  be  mistaken  at 
a,little  di!<tanee  for  the  more  cliissical  though 
not  more  ebiVKjrate  hehnet  of  the  ancieDt 
Gfi'iiviii  liil  ^«JH.  The  soldiers  which  are 
h  d   belong   to   tw*o   different 

rc^  ill- Zulu  amiy,  and  have  been 

lee  ted  JUS  adording  good  examples  of  tlic 

ild  and  pieturesinu  uniform  which  is 
udoptcd  by  the>te  du^ky  tTOons,  In  some 
hcfttldressi^s  the  fur  is  retained  on  the  skin, 
thus  another  effect  is  obtained, 

Tlie  iih]vit  of  all  this  savage  decoration 

twiiT  ■  ■  !y,  to  distinguish  the  soldiers 

of  t  Iv  r e gi  nu'  n  t^ ,  a  n  d ,  s  ec o 1 1 d  I  v  to 

strike  t*  rrnr  into  the  enrmy.  Both  their 
obJ(*cCj»  an?  very  thoroughly  accomplished, 
for  ihii  unifonns  of  the  twentv-six  regiments 
are  very  di^Hitoilar  to  i^nch  oilier,  and  all  the 
ndghboring  tribes  stand  in  the  greatest 
drend  of  the  Araazulu,  who^  they  say,  are 
Dot  men,  but  eaters  of  men, 

Bebide  the  regular  regiments,  there  is 
always  a  liody-guard  of  arnie<l  men  whose 
dtity  it  i*i  to  attend  the  chief  and  obey  his 
orders.    Each  elilef  has  his  own  body-guard. 

It  that  of  Ih'^  king  is  not  only  remarkable 
W  it!4  nurnerical  strength,  but  for  the  rank 
of  bcrs.    Dingan,  ior  example,  had 

a  id  that  mustered  several  liundred 

Birong,  .lud  every  member  of  it  was  a  man 
of  nmk.  It  waa  entirely  com[>nsed  of  In- 
dooEUUi  from  all  parts  of  the  country  under 
his  command.  With  the  admiral>le  organ- 
ijdn^  power  which  distinguishes  the  Katlir 
chicle,  he  had  arranged  his  Indoonas  so 
jTi-tii..,i;,  ,]iy^  that  each  man  liad  to  serve  in 
tl  iiard  for  a  certain  time,  until  he 

Vi^  . ved  by  hia  successor.    This  simple 


plan  allowed  the  king  to  exercise  a  personal 
supervision  over  the  ruling  men  of  his  do- 
minions, and,  on  the  other  side,  tlie  subor- 
dinate cliiels  were  able  to  maintain  a  per- 
sonal communication  with  their  monarch, 
and  to  receive  their  orders  dii-eclly  fron 
himself. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that,  after 
a  battle,  the  kiii^  calls  hi^  soidiei-s  together, 
and  holds  a  review.  One  of  these  assem- 
blages is  a  most  astonishing  siiiht,  and  very 
few  Europeans  have  been  priviligetl  to  see 
iL  This  review  is  looked  ui^ui  by  tbe  troops 
with  t!ie  greatest  reverence,  for  few  of  them 
know. whether  at  tlie  close  of  it  they  may  be 
raised  to  a  higher  rank  uv  be  lying  dead  in 
the  bush.  As  to  the  '^  boysV^  especially 
those  v^d\o  are  conscious  tfiat  they  have 
behaved  well  in  the  tight,  they  loolc  to  it 
with  hope,  as  it  presenb*  a  chance  of  their 
elevation  to  the  ranks  of  the  ''men/'  and 
their  possession  of  tlie  coveted  while  shield* 
Those  who  are  not  so  sure  of  themsolves  are 
very  nervous  about  the  review,  and  think 
thehiselves  extremelv  fortunate  if  they  are 
not  pointed  out  to  the  king  as  bad  soldiers, 
and  executed  on  the  spot. 

The  review  takes  place  In  the  j^eat  enclo- 
sure of  one  of  the  garrison  towns,  and  the 
troops  form  themselves  into  a  hu'ge  circle. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  not  even  in  military 
matters  ha^s  the  Kaffir  an  idea  of  forming 
in  line,  and  that  the  evolutions,  sucli  as  they  . 
are,  are  all  carried,  out  in  curved  Hnt's,  which j 
are  the  abhorrence  of  Euronean  tacticians.* 
The  white  and  black  shlelu  divisions  are 
separated  from  each  other  in  each  regiment, 
and  the  whole  army  *'  stands  at  ease,^^  with 
the  shield  resting  on  the  groimd,  and  the 
whole  body  covered  by  it  as  high  as  the  lips. 
Thev  stand  motionless  as  statues,  and  in 
deatn-liko  silence  await  the  coming  of  their 
king. 

After  the  cusUmiary  lai>sc  of  one  hour 
or  so,  the  king,  with  his  eouncillors,  chief 
of!lcer8,  and  [uirticular  friends,  comes  into 
the  circle,  attended  by  his  chair  hearer,  his 
shield  beartrr,  his  page,  and  a  servant  or 
two.  Tlie  shield  bearer  hivs  an  hom>rable, 
though  perilous,  service  to  perfonih  He  has  , 
to  hold  the  shield  so  as  to  shade  the  roya 
person  from  the  sun,  and  should  he  liapp 
throu'di  any  inadvertence,  to  allow  th^.-  king 
lo  feel  a  single  sunbeam,  lie  may  think  him- 
self fortunate  if  he  escape  with  iVis  life,  while 
a  severe  punishment  is  the  certain  result. 

The  chair  is  placed  in  the  centre  8f  the 
circle,  in  order  for  his  sable  majesty  to 
repose  himself  after  the  exertion  of  walking 
nearly  two  htmrlred  yards.  Large  baskets 
full  of  beer  are  phiced  near  the  royal  chair, 
and  lie  fore  he  can  proceed  to  hiisiness  the 
king  is  obliged  to  recruit  his  energies  with 
beer  and  snulT,  both  of  which  are  handed  to 
him  by  his  pages. 

lie  next  orders  a  number  of  cattle  to  be 
driven  past  him,  and  pointa  to  certain  am- 
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mftls  which  he  intcndfl  to  be  killed  in  honor 
ofliis  •ruoHtfi.  As  each  ox  is  pointed  out,  a 
warrior  loaps  forward  with  nis  stabbing- 
OAsairai.  and  kills  the  animal  with  a  single 
blow,  pitTcin**  it  to  the  heart  with  the  skill 
of  a  pi-aotised  hand.  Much  as  a  Kaffir  loves 
his  oxon,  the  sight  of  the  ^ying  animal 
alwnys  socms  to  excite  him  to  a  strange 
pi  toll  of  ontliusiasm,  and  the  king  contem- 
plati's  with  •ijrcat  satisfaction  tlie  dyins  oxen 
stru^'irlini^r  in  the  last  pan^  of  death,  and 
tho  I  volutions  of  the  sur^'ivors,  who  snuff 
and  snort  at  tho  blood  of  their  comrades, 
an<l  thi-n  dash  wildly  away  in  all  directions, 
pursnr«l  l>y  their  keepers,  and  with  difficult}' 
guidid  to*  thoir  own  enclosures.  The  king 
tnen  riso?,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
atti'udants,  walks,  or  rather  waildles,  round 
the  iiiuor  ring  of  warriors  as  fast  as  his 
obesity  will  permit  him,  resting  every  now 
and  tlu'n  on  his  chair,  which  is  carried  after 
him  by  his  page,  and  refreshing  himself  at 
rather  short  intervals  with  beer. 

Next  ii>nies  the  most  important  part  of 
the  priH-eedings.  The  chief  officers  of  the 
various  reiriments  that  have  been  engaged 

give  in  iluir  rejwrts  to  the  king, who  imme- 
lately  aeis  unon  them.  When  a  warrior 
has  partieularly  distinguished  himself,  the 
kinj;  points  to'him,  and  calls  him  by  name. 
Every  man  in  the  army  echoes  the  name  at 
tlie  l\'ill  pitch  of  his  voice,  and  every  arm  is 
polnte*!  ai  the  happy  soldier,  who  sees  his 
ambition  as  t\iUy  gratified  as  it  is  iK)ssible  to 
be.  Ainit>st  beside  himself  with  exultation 
At  his  i^oiHl  tortune,  he  leaps  from  the  ranks, 
'*an<l  eonunences  running,  leapinsr,  spring- 
inj;  hi;rh  into  the  air,  kicking,  and  flourish- 
ing; hi>  shield,  and  goin;?  thnnigh  the  most 
surpri^ini;  and  agile  manoeuvres  imngin- 
abU-;  now  nrandisliing  his  wt\apons,  stab- 
biniT,  p:irryini:.  and  retreating;  and  again 
vault i:ii:  iuio  the  ranks,  light  of  foot  and 
rigid  i't'  muscle,  so  rapidly  that  the  eye  can 
searii'ly  toliow  his  evolutitms."  Sometimes 
six  vM-  scvfu  ot*  these  distinguished  warriors 
will  he  ilaiieiug  Muuilianeously  in  diffen'nt 
parts  oi'  the  rinj:,  while  their  c<»mpanions 
eneinn*:ij:»'  them  with  shouts  and  yells  of 
ap'i'lii^c.  Many  oi^  the  "boys^'iuv  at 
these  n  views  permitted  to  rank  among  the  j 
*•  men,"  an. I  stmietimes,  when  a  whole  regi-  ' 
men;  ot*  ilii*  Maek-shields  has  behaved  espe-  ! 
eiallN  \\t\!.  ihr  kin:r  has  ortler\»d  them  all  to  ] 
oxeh;.ui:»'  their  blaek  for  the  white  shieM. ' 
and  ^o  .jN^iune  the  hea<l-ring  whieh  marks 
their  rank  as  ama-^Knla,  or  "men.**  ' 

Ni\;  i'»^u\e  the  levrihlo  seenes  when  the 
otVierr<  :  .'.a!  out  those  who  have  dis;^raeed 
them-*,  '.\.'^  in  aeiion.  The  untortunate  sol- 
dier-- ..ri'  /.i-iMutly  ilra^TJreil  out  ot*  the  ranks, 
their  «iI»..'i.N  a!\v{  spear^*  taken  tVvMu  them, 
and.  a',  ilie  kin-i's  ntvl,  ths\v  are  at  onee 
kille.l  auil  iheir  b,vlies  thrown  into  the 
bush.  Si»»»ieiinus  ; hey  an*  beaten  to  death 
with  ku>**»-k;'v»ies.  aiul  some:ime'«  their 
neeks  are  twisted  by  the  extvuiiouer  laving  , 


one  hand  on  the  crown  of  the  head  and  the 
other  under  the  chin.  The  wretched  suffer^ 
ers  never  think  of  resisting,  nor  even  of 
appealing  for  mercy:  and  to  such  a  pitch  of 
Obedience  did  Tchaka  bring  this  fierce  and 
warlike  nation,  that  men  guiltless  of  any 
offence  have  been  known  to  thank  him  fx 
their  punishment  while  actually  dying  un> 
der  the  strokes  of  the  executioners. 

When  the  double  bnsineas  of  rewarding 
the  brave  soldiers  and  punishing  the  cow- 
ards has  been  completed,  the  professioiial 
minstrels  or  praisers  come  forward,  and 
recite  the  various  honorary  titles  of  the 
king  in  a  sort  of  recitative,  without  the  least 
pause  between  the  words,  and  in  most  sten- 
torian voices.  Perhaps  the  term  Heralds 
would  not  be  veiy  inappropriate  to  these 
men.  The  soldiers  take  up  the  choros  of 
praise,  and  repeat  the  titles  of  their  nder  in  , 
shouts  that  are  quite  deafening  to  an  nnao-  i 
customed  ear.  Each  title  is  assumed  or  ! 
given  to  the  king  in  commemoration  of 
some  notable  deed,  or  on  account  of  schds 
fancy  that  may  happen  to  flit  through  the 
ro3*al  brain  in  a  dream:  and,  as  he  is  con- 
tinually adding  to  his  titles,  the  professional 
reciters  had  need  possess  good  memories,  ai 
the  omission  of  anv  of  them  would  be  con- 
sidered as  an  insult 

Some  of  Panda's  titles  have  already  been 
mentioned,  but  some  of  the  others  are  eo 
curious  that  they  ought  not  to  be  omitted 
For  example,  he  is  cfdled  *^  Father  of  men," 
I.  e.  the  ama-doda,  or  married  warriors;  ""He 
who  lives  forever" — a  compliment  on  his 
surviving  the  danger  of  being  killed  by 
Dingan;  ''lie  who  is  high  as  the  moun- 
tains "—'•lie  who  is  high  as  the  heavens" 
—  this  being  evidently  the  invention  of  a 
clever  courtier  who  wished  to  ^'cap"  the 
previous  compliment;  ''Elephant's  calf;" 
"Great  black  one;"  "Bird  that  eats  other 
birds  *' —  in  allusion  to  his  conquests  in  bat- 
tle; "Son  of  a  cow;*'  "Xoble  elephant," 
and  a  hundred  other  titles,  eouall}*  absurd 
in  the  mind  of  a  European,  but  inspiring 
great  respect  in  that  of^a  Kaffir. 

When  all  this  tumultuous  scene  is  over, 
the  revi.'w  eb»ses,  iust  as  our  reviews  do, 
with  a  "  march  past.*"  The  king  sits  in  his 
ehair,  as  a  general  on  his  horse,  while  the 
wht»le  army  deflles  in  fVont  of  him,  each  sol- 
dier as  lie  passes  lK>wing  to  the  ground,  and 
l.^weriu;:  bis  shield  and  assagais,  as  we 
droop  4»ur  lolors  in  the  presence  <^f  the  sov- 
» rei::n.  In  nrd^-r  to  ap]H>ar  to  the  bestad- 
v;uuaj:e  on  these  «x*casions.  and  to  impress 
the  spi'eta;.>r«i  with  the  soivmniiv  of  the  cer- 
euu»:n\  the  kinc  dresses  himself'  with  pecul- 
iar eare.  and  ::onerally  wears  a  diflorent  cos- 
luine  at  eavh  r^»view'.  Tlie  dress  which  he 
u^uiilv  wi-ars  at  his  evening  receptions, 
wluntiis  or>ieers  come  to  rep«)rt  themselves 
an. I  to  aivoiupany  him  in  nis  ilaily  inspec- 
tion of  his  henls*  is  the  usual  apr(»*u  or  kilt, 
made  either  of  leopard's  tails  or  monkey's 
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ikm,  m  headdress  compo«ed  of  various  feath- 
ert  and  a  round  ball  of  clipped  worsted, 
while  his  arms  are  decorated  with  rings  of 
brus  and  ivory. 

It  is  ©sisy  to  see  how  this  custom  of  hold- 
ing a  review  almost  hmnorliately  after  the 
battle,  and  causing  either  reward  or  punish- 
ment to  come  swiftly  upon  the  soldiers, 
must  have  added  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
armies,  especially  when  the  system  waji  car- 
ried out  by  a  man  like  its  originator  Tchaka, 
*  ate,  sanguinary,  determined,  and  piti- 
Bspot.  Under  tlie  two  successive 
or  Dingan  and  Panda,  and  especially 
the  latter,  the  efficiency  of  the  Zulu 
arxiiT — the  eiiters  of  men  —  haa  notably  di- 
minished^ this  result  being  probably  owing 
to  the  neighlxjrhood  of  the  English  colony 
at  STfttaUn  which  the  Zulu  warriors  can  ^nd 
Sfe  when  they  fear  that  their  lives  are  , 
leered.  Formerly,  the  men  had  no 
refuge,  so  tliat  a  Kaffir  was  utterly 

1  the  power  of  his  chief,  and  the  army  was 
therefore  more  of  a  nmdiine  than  it  is  at 
present. 

Reviews  such  as  have  been  described  are 
not  only  held  in  war  time,  but  frequently 
take  place  in  times  of  peace.    It  has  been 
mentioned  that  the  king  of  the  Zulu  tribe 
ha£    twenty -six   war -kraals,    or    garrison  ^ 
iDwns,  and  be  generally  contrives  U>  visits 
each  of  them   in  the  course  of  the   year,  j 
Sich  time  that  he  honors  the  kraal  by  his 
presence  tlie  troops  are  turned  out,  and   a 
refiew  is  held,  though  not  Jilways  accompa- 
nied by  tlie  lavish  distribution  of  rewards 
and  pimiiihmcnt  which  distinguishes  those 
whicii  are  held  after  battle. 

The  vicissitudes  of  KalBr  warfare  are 
really  remarkable  from  a  military  point  of 
view.  Originally,  the  only  idea  which  the 
Kaffirs  hud  of  \varfare  was  a  desiritory  kind 
of  skirmishing,  in  which  esich  man  fought 
**for  his  own  hand/'  and  did  not  reckon  on 
receiving  any  support  from  his  comrades, 
each  of  whc>ra  was  engaged  in  fl^ht  on  his 
own  account.  In  fact,  war  wjia  httle  more 
than  A  succession  of  duels,  and,  if  a  warrior 
succeeded  In  killing  the  particuLu  en  rimy 
whom  he  was  opposetl,  he  immediately 
jht  another.  But  the  idea  of  large 
68  of  men  acting  in  concert,  and  being 
&ected  l>y  one  mint^  was  one  that  had  not 
occurred  to  the  Kaffira  until  the  time  of 
TeliAka. 

When  tbfit  monarch  introduced  a  system 
and  a  i  into  warfare,  the  result  was 

at  oTi''  :iL     Indi\idual  skirmishers 

i'l  L  iigainst  large  bodies  of  men, 

|iJ  ^'porting  each  other,  moving  as 

,a<L'ui'*n  U  by  one  mind,  and,  under  the 
fktrjc  fif  a  single  leader,  ailvancing  with 
^twift  but  steady  impetuosity  that  the 
Untlbciplined  soldiers  of  the  enemy  could 
not  rejiisU  Discipline  could  not  be  turned 
•gUDat  tlie  Zulus,  lor  Tctiaka  left  the  con- 
quered tribes  no  time  to  organize  them- 


selves into  armies,  even  if  they  had  pos» 
sessed  leaders  who  were  capable  of  that 
task.  His  troops  swept  over  the  country 
Uke  an  army  of  locusts,  consuming  every-: 
thing  on  their  way,  and  either  extermi- 
nating tiie  various  tribes,  or  incorpor^atin^ 
them  in  some  capacity  or  other  among  the 
Zulus. 

In  truth,  his  great  policy  was  to  extend 
the  Zulu  tribe,  and  from  a  mere  tribe  to 
raise  them  into  a  nation.  His  object  was, 
therefore,  not  so  much  to  destroy  as  to 
absorb,  and,  although  be  did  occasionally 
extirpate  a  tribe  tliat  would  not  accept  liia 
conditions,  it  was  for  the  purj>ose  of  striking 
terror  into  others,  and  proving  to  them  the 
futility  of  resisUmce.  Those  that  liad  iic- 
cepteci  bis  otters  he  incr»rjK>rated  with  his 
own  army,  and  subjected  to  the  same  disci- 
pline, but  took  care  to  draught  them  off  into 
different  regiments,  so  that  they  could  not 
combine  in  a  siiccessfid  revolt.  The  result 
of  tliis  simple  but  far-seeing  policy  was,  that 
in  a  few  years  the  Zulu  tribe," originally 
small,  had,  beside  its  regular  regimenti!i  on 
duty,  some  twelve  or  fifteen  thousaurl  men 
always  ready  for  any  sudden  ex]^edition, 
and  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  years  the  Zulu 
king  was  paramount  over  the  whole  of 
Southern  Africa,  the  only  check  upon  him 
being  the  European  colonics*  These  he 
evidently  intended  to  sweep  away,  but  was 
murdered  before  he  could  bring  bis  scheme 
to  maturity.  Tchaka's  system  was  followed 
by  Moselekatzo  in  the  north  of  KalTirland, 
who  contrived  to  manage  so  well  tliat  the 
bulk  of  his  ai'my  belonged  to  Bechuanaa 
and  other  tribes,  some  of  whose  customs  ha 
adopted. 

The  militarv  system  of  Tchaka  prevailed, 
as  must  be  the  case  when  there  is  no  very 
great  inefjuality  between  the  opposing  for- 
ces, and  discipline  is  all  on  one  side,  BuL 
when  discipline  Is  opposed  to  discipline,  ana 
the  advantage  of  weapons  lies  on  tiic  piide  of 
the  latter,  the  consequences  are  disastrous 
to  the  former,  Thuij  it  has  been  ^ith  the 
Kaffir  tribes.  The  close  ranks  of  warriors, 
armed  with  8hit4d  and  spear,  were  ir resist^ 
ible  when  opposed  to  men  similarly  armed, 
but  without  any  regular  discipline,  but,  wlien 
they  came  to  match  themselves  against  fire- 
arms, they  found  that  tlieir  system  was  of « 
little  value.  . 

The  shield  could  resist  the  assagai  well 
enough,  but  against  tlie  Imllet  it  was  power-- 
less,  and  though  the  sLibbing-assngai  vfns  a 
terrible  weapon  when  the  foe  wa^  at  cloe»  | 
quarters,  it  w^as  of  no  use  against  an  enemy  < 
w^ho  could  dt^l  destruction  at  the  distance  ( 
of  several  hundred  yards.      Moreover,  tha 
close  and  compact  ranks,  which  were  so  effi^ 
cacious  against  the  irregular  warriors  of  the  i 
country,   became  an    absolute    element    of  ] 
weakness  when  the  soldiers  were  exposed  ^ 
to  heavy  volleys  ttota  the  distant  enemy.  ( 
Therefore,  the  whole  course  of  battle  waa 
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changed  when  the  Zolos  finight  aaainst  the 
white  man  and  his  fire-armi),  and  uey  found 
themselves  obliged  to  revert  to  the  old  syB- 
tem  of  skirmishing,  though  the  skirmiahers 
fr>ught  under  the  commanda  of  the  chiel^ 
instead  of  each  man  acting  independently, 
as  had  formerly  been  the  case. 

We  remember  how  similar  changes  have 
taken  place  in  our  European  annies,  when 
the  hea\'y  columns  that  used  to  be  so  resiBt- 
less  were  shattered  by  the  fire  of  single 
ranks,  and  how  the  very  massiveness  of  Uie 
column  rendered  it  a  better  mark  for  the 
enemy *s  lire,  and  caused  almost  eveiy  shot 
to  ta&e  effect 

Tchaka  was  not  always  sncceasftil,  for  he 
forgot  that  cunning  is  often  superior  to 
force,  and  that  the  enemy's  spears  are  not 
the  most  dangerous  weapons  m  his  armcny. 
The  last  expedition  that  Tchaka  organized 
was  a  singularly  unsuccessful  one.  He  had 
first  sent  an  army  against  a  tribe  which 
had  long  held  out  aeamst  him,  and  which 
had  the  ad^-antage  of  a  military  position  so. 
strong  tliat  even  the  trained  Zulu  warriors, 
who  Knew  that  failure  was  death,  could 
not  succeed  in  taking  it  Fortunately  for 
Tchaka,  some  Europeans  were  at  the  time 
in  his  kraal,  and  he  obliged  them  to  fiffht 
on  his  behalf.  The  enemy  had,  up  to  mat 
time,  never  seen  nor  heard  of  fire-uma;  and 
when  they  saw  their  comrades  fidling  with- 
out being  visibly  struck,  they  inmiMiately 
yielded,  thinking  that  the  spirita  of  ^eur 
rorefathers  were  angry  with  tuem,  and  qpat 
fire  out  of  their  moutna.  This,  indeed,  was 
the  result  which  had  been  anticipi^ted  1^ 
the  bearers  of  the  fire-arms  in  question,  for 
they  thtmirht  that,  if  the  enemy  were  intim- 
idated by  the  strange  weapons,  great  loss  of 
life  would  be  saved  on  both  sides.  The 
battle  being  over,  the  conquered  tribe 
were  subsidized  as  tributaries,  according  to 
Tchaka^s  custom,  and  all  their  cattle  given 
up. 

The  success  of  this  expedition  incited 
Tchaka  to  repeat  the  experiment,  and  his 
troops  had  hardly  returned  when  he  sent 
them  off  against  a  chief  named  Sotshan- 
gana.  Tliis  chief  had  a  spy  in  the  camp  of 
Tchaka,  and  no  sooner  had  ihe  anny  set  off 
than  the  spy  contrived  to  detach  "himself 
ftom  the  tnwps,  and  went  off  at  fUll  speed 
to  his  master.  Sotshangana  at  once  sent 
out  mossongors  to  see  whether  the  spy  had 
told  tho  truth,  and  when  he  learned  that  the  ' 
Zulu  amiv  was  roallv  coming  upon  him,  he  | 
laid  a  trap  into  which  the  tixi  confident ' 
enemy  foil  at  once.  lie  withdrew  his 
tr\H>ps  fnnn  his  kraals,  but  left  everything 
in  its  onlinar}-  |H^sition,  so  as  to  look  as  if 
no  alann  liad'  won  t?ikon.  The  Zulu  regi- 
montj^  sooiusr  no  signs  thi<  their  presence ' 
was  oxpootiHl,  tiH^k  iHvs^session  of  the  kraal, 
feastiNl  v>u  its  pn>visions,  and  slept  in  fan- 
cietl  soouriiy.  Ihit,  at  the  dead  of  night 
8otahangan.%    accompanied    by    the    spy,. 


whom  be  had  rewarded  with  the  command 
of  a  r^;imenty  came  on  the  unsu^pectins 
Zulus,  foil  upon  them  while  sleeping,  nm 
cut  one  regmient  neariy  to  pieces.  Tbe 
others  rallied,  and  droye  off  their  foes;  but 
they  were  in  an  enemy's  country,  idiere 
every  hand  was  against  them. 

Tneh^  wonderftudiacinline  availed  tiiem 
little.  They  got  no  rest  oy  day  or  by  night 
They  were  continnaI(yr  harassed  liy  attacks, 
sometimes  of  oatlying  sldrmiahera,  who 
kept  them  always  on  the  alert,  sometimes 
of  large  forces  of  soldiers  who  had  to  be 
met  in  battle  amy.  They  oould  obtain  no 
food,  for  the  whole  country  was  agahoot 
them,  and  the  weaker  tribes,  whom  they 
attacked  in  order  to  procure  proyisiima, 
drove  their  catfle  into  the  bush,  and  set  fire 
to  their  own  corn-fields.  It  is  said  also,  and 
with  some  likdihood  of  truth,  that  the  water 
was  poisoned  as  well  as  the  food  destroyed; 
and  uie  consequence  was,  that  the  once  vie- 
torious  army  was  obliged  to  retreat  as  it 
best  could,  and  the  shattered  finu^ments  at 
last  reached  their  own  country,  after  anflSv- 
iuff  afanoet  incredible  hardships.  It  was  in 
this  campaign  that  the  soldiers  were  obUged 
to  eat  their  shields.  At  least  twenty  thou- 
sand of  the  Zulu  warriors  perished  in  this 
enedition,  three-fourths  havinff  died  fi:om 
ptivation,  and  the  othera  fidlen  by  the 
spears  of  the  enemy. 

What  would  have  been  Tchaka's  Any  st 
so  terriUe  a  defeat  may  well  be  imagined: 
but  he  never  Uved  to  see  his  conquered 
warriors  It  is  simpoeed,  and  with  some 
show  of  truth,  that  ne  had  been  instrumen- 
tal in  cansinff  the  death  of  his  own  mother, 
Mnande.  Tms  word  signifies  ^  amiable  "  or 
^  pleasant,^  in  the  Zulu  tongue^  and  neyer 
was  a  name  more  nusapplied.  She  was  tIo- 
lent,  obstinate,  and  wunil  to  a  degree,  and 
her  son  certainly  inherited  these  traits  of 
his  mothers  chiuracter,  besides  superadding 
a  few  of  his  own.  She  was  the  wife  of  the 
chief  of  the  Amasulu,  then  a  small  and 
insismificant  tribe,  who  lived  on  the  banks 
of  the  White  Folosi  river,  and  behaved  in 
such  a  manner  that  she  could  not  be  kept 
in  her  husband's  kraaL  It  may  be  imag- 
ined that  such  a  mother  and  son  were  not 
likely  to  agree  very  weU  together;  and 
when  the  latter  came  to  be  a  man,  he  was 
known  to  beat  his  mother  openly,  without 
attempting  to  conceal  the  fact,  but  rather 
taking  cn^it  to  himself  for  it 

Therefore,  when  she  died,  her  family  had 
some  good  grounds  for  believing  that 
Tchaka  had  caused  her  to  be  killed,  and 
determined  on  revenge.  Hardly  had  that 
ill-fated  expedition  set  out,  wKen  two  of 
her  sifters  came  to  Dingan  and  Umhlan- 
gani,  the  brothers  of  Tchaka,  and  opfenly 
accused  him  of  having  murdered  Mnande, 
undng  the  two  brothers  to  kill  him  and 
aven^  their  mother's  blood.  They  adroitly 
mentioned  the  absence  of  the  army,  and  the 
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terror  in  which  every  soldier  held  his  blood- 
thirsty king,  and  said  that  if,  on  the  return 
of  the  army,  Tchaka  was  dead,  the  soldiers 
would  be  rejoiced  at  the  death  of  the  tyrant, 
and  would  be  sure  to  consider  as  their 
leaders  the  two  men  who  had  freed  them 
from  such  a  yoke.  The  two  brothers  briefly 
answered,  "  Ye  have  spoken!  "  but  the 
women  seemed  to  know  that  bv  those  words 
the  doom  of  Tchaka  was  settled,  and  with- 
drew themselves,  leaving  their  nephews  to 
devise  their  own  plans  for  the  murder  of  the 
king. 

This  was  no  easy  business.  They  would 
have  tried  poison,  but  Tchaka  was  much  too 
wary  to  die  such  a  death,  and,  as  force  was 
clearly  useless,  they  had  recourse  to  treach- 
eiy.  They  corrupted  the  favorite  servant 
01  Tchaka,  a  man  named  Bopa,  and  having 
armed  themselves  with  unshafted  heads  of 
assagais,  which  could  be  easily  concealed, 
they  proceeded  to  the  king's  house,  where 
he  was  sitting  in  conference  with  several  of 
his  councillors,  who  were  unarmed,  accord- 
log  to  Kaffir  etiquette.  The  treacherous 
Bopa  began  his  task  by  rudely  interrupting 
rhe  councillors,  accusmg  them  of  telling 
^Isehoods  to  tne  king,  and  behaving  witn 
an  amount  of  insolence  to  which  he  well 


knew  they  would  not  submit  As  they  rose 
in  anger,  and  endeavored  to  seize  the  man 
who  had  insulted  them,  Dingan  and  Umh- 
langani  stole  behind  Tchaka,  whose  atten- 
tion was  occupied  by  the  extraordinary 
scene,  and  stabbed  him  in  the  back.  He 
attempted  to  escape,  but  was  again  stabbed 
by  Bopa,  and  fell  dying  to  the  ground, 
where  he  was  instantly  slain.  The  af- 
frighted councillors  tried  to  fly,  but  were 
killed  by  the  same  weapons  that  had  slain 
their  master. 

This  dread  scene  was  terminated  by  an 
act  partly  resulting  from  native  ferocity, 
and  partly  from  superstition.  The  two 
murderers  opened  the  still  warm  body  of 
their  victim,  and  drank  the  gall.  Their 
subsequent  quarrel,  and  the  accession  of 
Dingan  to  the  throne,  has  already  been 
mentioned.  The  new  king  would  probably 
have  been  murdered  by  the  soldiers  on  their 
return,  had  he  not  conciliated  them  by  re- 
laxing the  strict  laws  of  celibacy  which 
Tchaka  had  enforced,  and  by  granting  in- 
dulgences of  various  kinds  to  the  troops. 
As  to  the  dead  Mnande,  the  proximate 
cause  of  Tchaka's  death,  more  will  be  said 
on  a  fliture  page. 
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ExCEPTiNO  war,  there  is  no  pursuit  which 
is  80  engrossing  to  a  Kaffir  as  ue  chase:  and 
whether  he  unites  with  a  number  of  his 
comrades  in  a  campaign  against  his  game, 
whether  he  pursues  it  singly,  or  whether  he 
entices  it  into  traps,  he  is  wholly  absorbed 
in  the  occupation,  and  pursues  it  with  an 
enthusiasm  to  which  a  European  is  a 
stranger.  Indeed,  in  many  cases,  and  cer- 
tainly in  most  instances,  where  a  Kaffir  is 
the  hunter,  the  chase  becomes  a  mimic  war- 
fore,  which  is  waged  sometimes  against  the 
strong,  and  sometimes  against  the  weak  ; 
which  opposes  itself  equally  to  the  fierce 
activity  or  the  lion,  the  resistless  force  of  the 
elephant,  the  speed  of  the  antelope,  and  the 
wariness  of  the  zebra.  The  love  of  hunt- 
iuff  is  a  necessity  in  such  a  country,  which 
fufly  deserves  the  well-known  title  of  the 
"  Happy  Hunting  Grounds."  There  is,  per- 
haps, no  countiy  on  earth  where  may  be 
found  such  a  wonderful  variety  of  game  in 
so  small  a  compass,  and  which  will  serve  to 
exercise,  to  the  very  utmost,  every  capacity 
for  the  chase  that  mankind  can  possess. 

Southern  Africa  possesses  the  swiftest, 
the  largest,  the  heaviest,  the  fiercest,  the 
mightiest,  and  the  tallest  beasts  in  the 
world    The  lofty  mountain,  the  reed-clad 
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dell,  the  thorny  bnsh,  the  open  plain,  tii9 
river  bank,  and  the  vei^  water  itself,  are 
filled  with  their  proper  inhabitants,  simpir 
on  account  of  tne  variety  of  soil,  wmca 
always  produces  a  corresponding  variety  of 
inhaoitants.  The  different  kinds  of  herluige 
attract  and  sustain  the  animals  that  are 
suited  to  them;  and  were  they  to  be  eztincti 
the  animals  must  follow  in  their  wake.  Hie 
larger  camivora  are  in  their  turn  attracted 
by  the  herbivorous  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try, and  thus  it  happens  that  even  a  veiy 
slight  modification  m  the  vegetation  bat 
altered  the  whole  character  of  a  district 
Mr.  Moffatt  has  mentioned  a  curious  instance, 
ofthis&ct 

He  and  his  companions  were  in  ^reat 
Jeopardy  on  account  of  a  disappointed 
"  rain-maker."  The  country  had  originally 
been  even  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of 
rain  which  fell  in  it,  and  for  itfi  consequent 
fertility.  The  old  men  said  that  their  fore- 
fathers had  told  them  ^^  of  the  floods  of  an- 
cient times,  the  incessant  showers  wWch 
clothed  the  very  rocks  with  verdure,  and 
the  giant  trees  and  forests  which  dnce  stud- 
ded the  brows  of  the  Hamhana  hiUs  and 
neighboring  plains.  They  boasted  of  the 
Kuruman  and  other  rivers,  with  their  im« 
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fUnniiMr  torrents,  in  which  the  hip^^opotami 
pia^ed^  while  the  lowing  henh  walked  up  Uj 
UlCiir  neckft  in  ^n^^,  tilling  their  makukuH 
(iai]k-«dcks)  vvitn  milk,  making  every  heiirt 

1  1 1  tales  were  true  was  proved  by 

Ih      '>iis  stumps  of  huge  acjicia-trees, 

Uiiftt  ahowed  where  tne  forest  had  stood,  and 
by  the  dry  and  parched  ravines,  whicb  had 
evidently' l>een  the  beds  of  rivers,  and  clothed 
with  vegetation*  For  the  drought  the  mis- 
fiioiiarii4  were  held  responsible,  according 
lo  the  invariable  cnstom  of  the  rain-raakera, 
who  are  only  too  ^lad  to  lind  something 
on  which  to 'shift  the  blame  when  no  ram 
Hoilows  their  mcantations.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Mr,  Moffiitt  rerah^ded  them  that  the 
drought  had  been  known  long  before  a 
white  man  set  his  foot  on  the  soil  A 
gnv"*'  MHcjui  is,  as  a  general  nde,  un- 
til tlate^,  not  even  having  the  lea«t 
id  -  ,  .-.:-.  own  age,  so  this  argument  failed 
tttt4?riy. 
^T^  real  reason  waa  evidently  that  which 
"^^^'Dftait  detected,  and  which  he  tried  in 

imprc.^is  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 

limd.  They  themselves,  or  rather  their  fore- 
&lher»,  were  responsible  for  tlie  cessation 
of  rain^  and  the  coa^equent  change  from  a 
fenUe  land  into  a  desert  For  the  sake  of 
buDding  their  kraals  and  houses,  they  had 
cut  down  every  tree  that  their  axes  could 
fiV.  '  '!iOi*e  that  detied  their  rude  tools 
tl  >yed  by  lire.     Now  it    is   well 

ki  if  trees,  especially  when  in  full 

fv  very  powerful  agents  in  causing 

r.i  luch  as  they  condense  the  mois- 

tu  t.r  in  the  air,  and  cause  it  to  tall 

to  ill,  instead  of  passing  bv  in  sus- 

pension. Every  tree  that  is  felled  lia-s  some 
eS^t  in  redueing  the  quantitv  of  niin;  and 
when  A  forest  is  levelled  witli  the  ground, 
the  ditrert-*ut  amount  of  rainiall  becomes 
marked  at  once. 

These  tribes  are  inveterate  destroyers  of 
timber*  When  they  wish  to  establish  them- 
»elves  in  n  fre^h  .fX)ot,  and  build  a  new  kraal, 
Ihey  always  ."station  tliems elves  close  to  the 
Ibrifj^t,  or  at  all  events  to  a  large  thicket, 

t! 

fb;    .. 
tribe 
down 
that  Ti 
cuiy 


the  course  of  time  is  levelled  to 

the  wood  liaving  been  all  used 

'   MTid  culinarv  purposes^    The 

■  rr  to  another  spot,  and  cut 

rr:  Mijii  it  is  U)  this  custom 

of  Southern  A&ica 
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!  gam«'  which  iuiiuhited  the  fallen  for- 
cit^  i«  pi^rforce  ohhged  to  move  into  dis- 
tr  re   the  destructive   axe   lias   not 

h<  u  and  the  whole  of  tliose  animals 

11  re  a  continual   supply  of  water 

t  off  for  the  want  of  it,  or  find 

tl  uto  more  favored  regions.    This 

Ik  .    the  case  with    the    antelopes, 

whn  11  unm  the  chief  game  of  this  land. 
&utheru  Africa  absolutely  teems  with  an- 
teiopoa,  fiome  thirty  Bpeclea  of  which  are 


known  to  inhabit  this  wonderftil  country. 
They  are  of  all  felzes,  from  the  great  elands 
and  koodoos,  which  rival  our  tinesi  cattle  in 
w^eight  and  stature,  to  the  tiny  species  wliich 
inhabit  the  hush,  and  have  bodies  scarcely 
larger  than  if  they  were  rabbits.  Some  of  | 
them  are  solitary,  others  may  be  found  in 
smidl  parties,  others  unite  in  herds  of  in- 
cjilculable  numbers;  while  there  are  several 
species  that  form  associations,  not  only 
with  other  species  of  their  own  group,  but 
with  giralTes,  zebms,  ostriches,  and  other 
strange  companions.  Each  kind  must  be 
hunted  in  some  special  manner;  and,  as 
the  antelopes  are  generally  the  wariest  aa 
well  as  the  most  active  of  game,  the  liuuter 
must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his 
business  before  he  can  hope  for  success. 

One  of  the  antelopes  which  live  in  small 
parties  is  the  koodoo,  so  w  ell  known  for  its 
magnificent  spiral  horns.  To  Europeans 
the  koodoo  is  only  interesting  as  being  one 
of  the  most  splendid  of  the  antelope  tribe» 
but  to  the  Kaffir  it  is  almost  as  valuable  an 
animal  as  the  cow.  The  tlesh  of  the  koo- 
doo is  well-tlavored  and  tender,  two  quali- 
ties which  ar*^^  exceedingly  rare  among  South 
iVfricau  antelopes.  The  marrow  taki  n  from 
the  leg  bones  is  a  gre^it  luxur}^  with  the 
Kaffirs',  who  are  so  fond  of  it  that  when  they 
kill  a  koodoo  they  remove  the  leg  bones, 
break  them,  and  eat  the  marrovv,  not  only 
without  cooking,  but  while  it  i^  still  warm. 
Revolting  a-s  such  a  pracliee  may  si-em  to 
us.  it  has  been  adopted  even  l.>y  English 
hunters,  who  have  been  sensible  en<nigh  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  circumstances. 

Then,  its  hide,  although  comparatively 
thin,  is  singularly  tougli,  and,  when  cut 
into  narrow  slips  and  pmperly  manipu- 
lated, is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes 
w^hich  a  thicker  hide  could  not  fultiL  The 
toughness  and  strength  of  these  thongs  are 
really  wonderful,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  are  made  scarcely  less  so.  I 
have  seen  an  experienced  skindresser  cut 
a  strip  from  a  dried  komloo  skin,  and  in  lesa 
than  naif  a  minute  produce  a  long,  delicate 
thong,  about  as  thick  n»  ordinary  whipcord, 
as  pliant  as  silk,  and  beautifully  rounded, 
1  have  often  thought  that  the  much  vexed 
question  of  the  best  leather  for  boot-lacea 
might  be  easily  solved  by  the  use  of  koo- 
doo hide.  Such  thongs  would  be  expensive 
in  the  outset^  but  their  lasting  [Kiwers  would 
render  them  cheap  iu  the  limgrun. 

The  horns  of  the  koodoo  are  greatly  val- 
ued in  this  country,  and  command  a  high 
price,  on  account' of  their  great  beauty. 
The  Kaffirs,  however,  value  them  even  more 
than  we  do.  They  will  allow  the  bonis  of  the 
eland  U*  lie  about  and  perisli,  but  those  of 
the  koodoo  they  carefully  preserve  for  two 
special  purposes, — namely,  the  forge  and  tho 
smoking  party.  Although  a  KatUr  black-  . 
smith  will  use  the  horns  of  the  domestic 
ox,  or  of  the  eland,  as  tubes  wiierehy  the 
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wind  is  conveyed  from  the  bellows  to  the 
fire,  he  very  much  prefers  those  of  the  koo- 
doo, and,  if  he  should  be  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  a  pair,  he  will  lavish  much  pains 
on  making  a  handsome  pair  of  bellows.  He 
also  uses  the  koodoo  horn  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  remarkable  water-pipe  in  which 
he  smokes  dakka,  or  hemp.  On  page  167 
may  be  seen  a  figure  of  a  Kaffir  engaged  in 
smoking  a  pipe  made  from  the  koodoo  horn. 
Like  many  other  antelopes,  the  koodoo  is 
a  wary  animal,  and  no  small  amount  of 
pains  must  be  taken  before  the  hunter  can. 
succeed  in  liis  object  The  koodoo  is  one 
of  the  antelopes  Uiat  require  water,  and  is 
not  like  its  relative,  the  eland,  which  never 
cares  to  drink,  and  which  contrives,  in  some 
mysterious  manner,  to  be  the  largest,  the 
fattest,  and  the  plumpest  of  all  the  anteloj)c 
tribe,  though'  it  lives  far  from  water,  and  its 

Erincipal  food  is  herbage  so  drv  that  it  can 
e  rubbed  to  powder  between  the  hands. 

Each  of  the  antelopes  has  its  separate 
wiles,  and  puts  in  practice  a  different  me- 
thod of  escape  from  an  enemy.  The  pretty 
little  Duiker-bok,  for  example,  jumps  about 
here  and  there  with  an  erratic  series  of 
movements,  reminding  the  sportsman  of 
the  behavior  of  a  tlushed  snipe.  Sud- 
denly it  will  stop,  as  if  tired,  and  lie  down 
in  the  grass;  but  when  the  hunter  comes 
to  the  spot,  the  animal  has  vanished.  All 
the  previous  movements  were  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  distracting  the  attention 
of  the  hunter,  and  as  soon  as  the  little  an- 
telope crouched  down,  it  lowered  its  head 
and  crawled  away  on  its  knees  under  cover 
of  the  herbage.  It  is  owin^  to  this  habit 
that  the  Dutch  colonists  called  it  the  Duiker, 
or  Diver.  This  little  antelope  is  found  in 
long  grass,  or  among  stunted  bushes,  and 
tlie  wary  Kaffir  is  sure  to  have  his  weapons 
ready  whenever  he  passes  by  a  spot  where 
he  may  expect  to  find  the  Duyker,  or  Im- 

§oon,  as  he  calls  it  The  creature  is  won- 
erfully  tenacious  of  life,  and,  even  when 
mortally  wounded,  it  will  make  its  escape 
from  a  hunter  who  does  not  know  its  pecul- 
iarities. 

Other  antelopes  that  inhabit  grass  and 
bush  land  have  very  ingenious  modes  of 
concealing  themselves.  Even  on  the  bare 
plain  they  will  crouch  down  in  such  odd 
attitudes  that  all  trace  of  their  ordinary 
outline  is  gone,  and  they  contrive  to  ar- 
range themselves  in  such  a  manner  that  at 
a  little  distance  they  much  resemble  a  heap 
of  withered  grass  and  dead  sticks,  the  former 
being  represented  by  their  fur,  and  the  lat- 
ter by  their  horns  and  limbs.  An  untrained 
eye  would  never  discover  one  of  these  ani- 
mals, and  novices  in  African  hunting  can 
seldom  distinguish  the  antelope  even  when 
it  ispointed  out  to  them. 

Whenever  a  practised  hunter  sees  an 
juitelope  crouching  on  the  ground,  he  may 


be  sure  that  the  animal  is  perfectly  aware  of 
his  presence,  and  is  only  watching  for  an 
opportunity  to  escape.  If  he  were  to  go 
directly  toward  it,  or  even  to  stop  and  look 
at  it,  the  antelope  would  know  that  it  is 
detected,  and  would  dart  off  while  still  out 
of  range.  But  an  experienced  hunter  al- 
ways pretends  not  to  have  seen  the  animal, 
and  instead  of  approaching  it  in  a  direct 
line,  walks  round  and  round  the  spot  where 
it  is  lying,  always  coming  nearer  to  his 
object,  but  never  taking  any  apparent  notice 
of  it  The  animal  is  quite  bewildered  by 
this  mode  of  action,  and  cannot  make  up  its 
mind  what  to  do.  It  is  not  sure  that  it  has 
been  detected;  and  therefore  does  not  like 
to  run  the  risk  of  jumping  up  and  openly 
betraying  itself,  and  so  it  only  crouches 
closer  to  the  ground  until  its  enemy  is  within 
ran^e.  The  pretty  antelope  called  the  Ou- 
rebi  is  often  taken  in  this  manner. 

Some  antelopes  cannot  be  taken  in  this 
manner.  They  are  very  wary  animals,  and, 
when  they  perceive  an  enemy,  they  imme- 
diately gallop  off,  and  will  *^go  wonderful 
distances  in  an  almost  straight  line.  One  of 
these  animals  is  the  well-known  eland,  an 
antelope  which,  in  spite  of  its  enormous  size 
and  great  weight,  is  wonderfully  swift  and 
active;  and,  although  a  large  eland  will  be 
nearly  six  feet  high  at  the  siioulders,  and  as 
largely  built  as  our  oxen,  it  will  dash  over 
rough  hilly  places  at  a  pace  that  no  horse 
can  for  a  time  equal.  But  it  cannot  keep  up 
this  pace  for  a  very  long  time,  as  it  becomes 
extremely  fat  and  heavy;  and  if  it  be  con- 
tinually hard  pressed,  and  not  allowed  to 
slacken  its  pace  or  to  halt,  it  becomes  so 
exhausted  tnat  it  can  be  easily  overtaken- 
The  usual  plan  in  such  cases  is  to  get  in 
front  of  the  tired  eland,  make  it  turn  round, 
and  thus  drive  it  into  the  camping  spot, 
where  it  can  be  killed,  so  that  the  hunters 
save  themselves  the  trouble  of  carrying  the 
meat  to  camp. 

Eland  hunting  is  always  a  favorite  sport 
both  with  natives  and  white  men,  partly 
because  its  fiesh  is  singularly  excellent,  and 
partly  because  a  persevering  chase  is  almost 
always  rewarded  with  success.  To  the 
native^  the  eland  is  of  peculiar  value,  be- 
cause it  furnishes  an  amount  of  meat  which 
will  feed  them  plentifully  for  several  days. 
Moreover,  the  flesh  is  always  tender,  a  qual- 
ity which  does  not  generally  belono;  to  South 
African  venison.  The  Zulu  warriors,  how- 
ever, do  not  eat  the  flesh  of  the  eland,  being 
restrained  by  superstitious  motives. 

Usually,  when  an  antelope  is  killed,  its 
flesh  must  either  be  eaten  at  once,  before 
the  animal  heat  has  left  the  body,  or  it  must 
be  kept  for  a  day  or  two,  in  order  to  free  it 
from  its  toughness.  But  the  flesh  of  the 
eland  can  be  eaten  even  within  a  few  hours 
after  the  animal  has  been  killed.  The  hunt- 
ers make  a  rather  curious  preparation  from 
the  flesh  of  the  eland.    They  take  out  sep* 
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arately  the  muscles  of  the  thighs,  and  cure 
them'jLL^tas  if  they  were  tongues.  These 
artijclc^  are  called  **  thigh- tongaea^"  and  arc 
mefbt  on  a  Journey  wheu  provisions  are 
likely  to  be  scarce.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
greatest  merits  of  the  eland  in  a  Kafflr^s 
ej'ea  is  the  enormous  quantity  of  tat  which 
it  wJJU  produce  when  in  giiod  condition. 
As  has  already  been  mentioned,  fat  is  one 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  a  Kaflir,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries,  and  a  hull 
eland  in  gootl  condition  furnishes  a  supply 
that  will  make  a  Kallir  happy  for  a  month. 

There  is  another  South  African  antelope, 
which,  hke  the  eland,  runs  in  a  straijLfht 
urse  when  alarmed,  but  which,  unUke  the 
md,  is  capable  of  ^s^cat  endurance.  This 
the  splendid  gemsbok,  an  antelope  which 
is  nearly  ad  lar^e  as  the  eland,  though  not 
8i>  massively  budt  This  beautiful  antelope 
is  an  inhabitant  of  the  dry  and  parched 
plains  of  Soutliern  Africa,  and,  like  the  eland, 
cares  nothing  for  water,  deriving  all  the 
moisture  which  it  needs  from  certain  succu- 
lent roots  of  a  bulbous  nature,  which  lie 
hidden  in  the  soil,  and  which  it^  iustiiict 
teaches  it  to  unearth.  This  ability  to  sus- 
tain life  without  the  aid  of  water  renders  its 
eha^e  a  very  difficult  matter,  and  the  hunters, 
both  native  and  European,  are  often  baffled, 
not  so  much  by  the  speed  and  endurance  of 
the  animal,  as  by  the  dry  and  thirsty  plains 
through  which  it  leads  them,  and  in  which 
the^'  can  find  no  water.  The  spoils  of  the 
^msbok  are  therefore  much  valued,  and  it^ 
splendid  horns  will  always  command  a  hi;jh 
prici%  even  in  its  own'  country,  while  in 
Europe  they  are  sure  of  a  sale. 

Ttie  horns  of  this  antelope  are  about  three 
feet  in  length,  and  are  very  slightly  curved. 
The  mode  in  which  they  are  placed  on  the 
head  Is  rather  curious.  They  are  very 
nearly  in  a  line  with  the  forehead,  so  that 
when  the  animal  is  at  rest  their  tips  nearly 
touch  the  back.  Horns  thus  set  may  be 
thought  to  be  deprived  of  much  of  their 
CApobilities,  but  the  gemsbok  has  a  rather 
curious  mode  of  managing  these  weapons. 
When  it  desires  to  charge,  or  to  receive  the 
iftsaults  of  an  enemy,  it  stoops  itii  head  nearly 
to  the  ground,  the  bose  passing  between  the 
fnr.  -f^ct.  The  horns  are  then  directed 
1  the  foe,  their  tips  being  some  eigh* 
»r  twenty  inches  from  the  ground.  As 
wjon  aa  the  enemy  comes  within  reach,  the 
jr^TTi^hok  turns  its  head  strongly  upward, 
lupales  the  antagonist  on  Us  horns. 
.  are  so  sharp  that  they  seem  almost  to 
luvc  been  pointed  and  polished  by  artificial 
means. 

D'^gs  find  the  gemsbok  to  he  one  of  their 
worst  anLigonists;  for  if  they  succeed  in 
br  :  -  '^  '  '  w  it  wields  its  horns  with 
*  that  they  cannot  com£ 

i\  r.,t  u  without  very  great  danger. 

F  ri  the  animal  has  received  amor- 

lying  on  the  ground 


with  only  a  few  minutes  of  hfe  in  its  body,  it 
has  been  knorni  to  Jiweep  its  armed  bead  so 
fiercely  from  side  to  side  that  it  killed  sev- 
eral of  the  dogs  as  they  rushed  in  to  seize 
the  fkllen  eneftiy,  wounded  others  severely, 
and  kei)t  a  clejir  space  mthin  range  of  its 
horns.  Except  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  when  tlio  gemsbok  becomes  very  fat, 
and  is  in  consequence  in  bad  condition  for 
a  long  chfii?ie,  tlie  natives  seldom  try  to  pur- 
sue it,  knowing  that  they  are  cerfcfiiu  to 
have  a  very  long  run,  and  that  the  final  cap- 
ture of  the  animal  is  very  uncertain. 

As  to  tliose  antelopes  Which  gather  them- 
selves together  in  vast  herds,  the  8outh 
Afi*ican  hunter  acts  on  very  ditTerent  prin- 
ciples, and  uses  stratagem  rather  than  speed 
or  force.  One  of  their  most  successful  mctli- 
ods  of  destroying  the  game  wholesule  is  by 
means  of  the  remarkable  trap  called  the 
IIopo.  Tlie  hopo  is,  in  fact,  a  very  huge 
pittall,  dug  out  with  great  labor,  and  capa- 
ble of  holding  a  vast  number  of  animals. 
Trunks  of  trees  £U"e  laid  over  it  at  each  end, 
and  a  similar  arranc^ement  is  made  at  the 
sides,  so  that  a  kind  of  overlapping  edge  is 
pivL^n  to  it,  and  a  beast  that  has  fallen  into 
it  cannot  possibly  escape.  From  this  pit 
two  fences  diverge,  in  a  V-likc  form,  the  pit 
being  the  apex.  These  fences  are  about  a 
mile  in  length,  and  their  extremities  are  a 
mile,  or  even  more,  apart 

Many  hundreds  of  nunters  then  ttn^i  out, 
and  ingeniously  contrive  to  decoy  or  drive 
the  herd  of  game  into  the  treacherous  space 
between  the  fences.  They  then  form  them- 
selves into  a  cordon  across  the  open  end  of 
the  y,  and  advance  slowly,  so  as  to  urge  the 
animals  onward.  A  miscellaneous  company 
of  elands,  hartebeests,  gnoos,  zebras,  and 
other  animals,  is  thus  driven  nearer  and 
nearer  to  destruction.  Toward  the  angle  of 
the  V,  the  fence  is  narrowed  into  a  kind  of 
lane  or  passage,  some  fifty*  yards  in  length, 
and  is  ma*le  very  8trongl3%  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  affrighted  animals  from  breaking 
through.  When  a  number  of  them  !iave 
fairly  entered  the  passage,  the  hunters  dash 
forward,  yelling  at  the  full  stretch  of  their 
powerful*  voices,  brandishing  their  shields 
and  assagais^  and  so  terrifying  the  doomed 
animals  that  they  da.sh  blindly  forward,  and 
fall  into  the  pit.  It  is  useless  for  those  in 
front  to  recoil  when  they  see  their  danger, 
as  tliey  are  pushed  onward  by  their  com- 
rades, and  in  a  few  minutes  the  pit  is  fidl  of 
dead  and  dying  animals.  Many  of  the  herd 
escape  when  the  pit  is  quite  full,  by  passing 
over  the  bodies  of  their  fallen  companions, 
but  enough  are  taken  to  feast  the  whole 
tribe  for  a  considerable  time.  Those  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  herd  often  break  wildly 
away,  and  try  to  make  their  escape  through 
the  cordon  of  armed  hunters.  Many  of 
them  succeed  in  their  endeavors,  but  others 
fall  victims  to  the  assagais  which  are  hurled 
at  them  upon  all  sides. 
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Even  snch  large  gtane  as  the  giraffe,  the 
bufthlo,  and  the  rhinoceros  have  been  taken 
in  this  ingenious  and  most  eflcctive  trap. 
Dr,  Livingstone  mentiona  that  the  small 
sub-tribe  called  the  BakaWas  took  from 
sixty  to  Bevci^ty  head  of  cattle  per  week  in 
the  various  hopos  which  they  constructed. 

Tile  animated  »cene  which  takes  place  at 
one  of  these  huota  ia  well  described  1)V  Mr. 
H,  H.  Methuen,  in  his  ''  Life  in  the  T\^ilder- 
ness."  After  mentioning  the  pitfall  and 
the  t^o  diverging  fencet*,  between  which  a 
herd  of  quaggas  had  been  enclosed,  he  pro- 
ceeds as  follows:  "Noises  thickened  round 
m(%  and  men  ruehed  past,  their  skin  cloaks 
streaming  in  tlio  wind,  till,  from  their  black 
naked  figures  and  wild  gestures,  it  wanted 
no  Martin  to  imagine  a  Pandemonium.  I 
pressed  hard  U]>on  the  flying  animals,  and 
galloping  down  the  lane,  saw  the  pits  chokc- 
tull ;  while  several  of  the  quago;aa,  noticing 
their  danger,  turned  upon  me,  ears  back, 
and  teeth  showinij,  compelling  me  to  retreat 
with  ev^ual  celerity  from  them.  Some  na- 
tives standing  in  the  lane  made  the  l\igi- 
tives  run  the  gauntlet  with  their  assagais. 
As  each  quagga  made  a  dash  at  thera^  they 
pressed  their  backs  into  the  hedge,  and  Iiebl 
their  hard  ox-hide  shields  in  his  face,  hurl- 
ing their  spears  into  his  side  as  he  passed 
onward.  One  managed  to  burst  through 
the  hedge  and  escape  ;  the  rest  fell  pierced 
with  assagais,  like  so  many  porcupines. 
Men  are  often  killed  in  these  hunts,  when 
buffaloes  tm*n  back  in  a  similar  way. 

^'  It  was  some  little  time  before  fiari  and 
I  could  find  a  gap  in  the  hedge  and  get 
round  to  the  pits,  but  at  length  we  found 
one,  and  then  a  scene  exliibited  itself  which 
baffles  description.  So  full  were  tlie  pits 
Uiat  many  animals  had  run  over  the  bodies 
of  their  comrmles*  and  got  free.  Xever  can 
I  forget  that  bloody,  murderous  spectacle;  a 
moauing,  wriggling  mass  of  quaggas,  hud- 
dled and  jammed  together  in  the  moat  inex- 
tri cable  confusion ;  some  were  on  their 
backs,  with  til eir  heels  up,  and  others  lying 
across  them ;  some  had  taken  a  dive  and 
only  displayed  then*  tails;  all  lay  interlocked 
like  a  bucketful  of  eels.  The  savages,  tVan- 
tic  with  excitement,  yelled  rounil  thera, 
tlirusting  their  assagais  with  smiles  of  sat- 
isfaction into  the  upper  ones,  and  leaving 
them  to  8uflrf>cate  those  beneath,  evidently 
rejoicing  in  the  agony  of  their  victims. 
Moseleli,  the  chief,  was  there  in  person,  and 
alter  the  lapse  of  half  an  honr^  the  poles  nt 
the  entrance  of  the  pits  being  removed,  the 
dead  bodies,  in  all  the  contortions  and  stitT- 
nesB  of  death,  were  drawn  out  by  hooked 
stakes  secured  through  tlie  main*  sinew  of 
the  neck,  n  rude  song,  with  extemporary 
words,  being  chanted  the  whik'.'* 

The  narrator  mentions  that  out  of  one  pit, 
only  twelve  feet  square  and  six  deep,  he 
saw  twenty  "quaggas"  ertracted. 

Sometimes  pitfaUs  are  constructed  for  the 
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reception  of  single  animals,  such  as  the  ele* 
phant,  the  hippopotamus,  and  the  rhinoceros. 
These  are  made  chiefly  in  two  modes.  The 
pitfaUs  which  are  intended  for  catching  the 
three  last  mentioned  animals  are  tolerably 
large,  but  not  very  deep,  because  the  elzo 
and  weight  of  the  prisoners  prevent  them 
from  making  their  escape.  Moreover,  a 
stout  stake,  some  five  feet  or  more  in  length, 
and  sharpened  nt  the  top,  is  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  pit,  so  that  the  finimal  falls 
upon  it  and  is  imjialed.  The  pits  are  neatly 
covered  with  sticks,  leaves,  and  earth,  so 
ingeniously  disposed  that  they  look  exactly 
like  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  are  dan- 
gerous, not  only  to  the  beasts  which  they 
are  intended  to  catch,  but  to  men  and 
horses.  So  many  accidents  have  happened 
bv  means  of  these  pits,  that  when  a  trav- 
eller goes  from  one  district  to  another  he 
sends  notice  of  his  coming,  so  that  all  the 
pitfalls  that  lie  in  his  way  may  be  opened. 

Elephants  are,  of  course,  the  most  valu* 
nble  game  that  can  be  taken  in  these  traps, 
because  their  tusks  can  be  sold  fit  a  high 
price,  and  their  llesh  supplies  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  mciat  As  the  elephant  is  a  terrible 
enemy  to  their  corntiekls  and  storehouses, 
the  natives  nre  in  the  habit  of  punrding  the 
approaches  bv  means  of  these  pitfalls,  and  at 
first  find  their  stratagem  totally  successful* 
But  the  elephants  are  so  crafty  that  they 
soon  learn  caution  firom  the  fate  of  their 
comrade 8 J  and  it  is  as  difficult  to  catch  an 
elephant  in  a  pitfall  as  it  is  to  catch  an  old 
rat  in  a  trap.  Ha\ing  been  accustomed  to 
such  succulent  repasts,  the  elephants  do  not 
like  to  give  up  tneir  ifeasts  aitogether,  tmd 
proceed  on  their  nocturnal  expeditions  much 
as  usual.  But  some  of  the  oldest  and  wari- 
est of  the  herd  go  in  front,  and  when  they 
come  near  the  ciiltivated  ground,  they  beat 
the  earth  with  their  trunks,  not  venturing  a 
step  until  they  have  ascertained  that  iheir 
footing  is  safe.  As  soon  as  they  come  to  a 
pitiall,  the  hollow  sound  warns  them  of  dan- 
ger. They  instantly  stop,  tear^he  covering 
of  the  pitfall  to  pieces,  and,  having  thus 
unmasked  it,  proceed  on  their  way. 

The  pitfall  which  is  made  for  the  giraffe 
is  constructed  on  a  different  principle.  Ow- 
ing to  the  exceedingly  long  limbs  of  the 
animal,  it  is  dug  at  least  ten  feet  in  depth. 
But,  insteatl  of  being  a  mere  pit,  a  wall  or 
bank  of  earth  is  !eft  in  the  middle,  about 
seven  feet  in  height,  and  shaped  much  like 
the  letter  A.  As  soon  as  tlie  giraffe  tum- 
bles into  the  nit,  its  fore  and  hind  legs  foil 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  wall,  so  that  the 
animal  is  balanced  on  its  belly,  and  wastes 
its  strength  in  plunging  about  in  hojies  of 
finding  a  footholcL  ■ 

Sometimes  a  number  of  Kaffirs  turn  out  ^ 
for  the  purpose  of  elephant  hunting.     By 
dint  of  the  wary  caution  which  they  can 
always  exercise  when  in  pursnit  of  game,  J 
they  find  out  the  animal  which  posseaseaj 
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[est  tuaka,  and  mark  all  }m  peculiar!- 
thej  Uien  watch  the  spot  where  he 
troaiia,  aid^  by  means  6f  a  lump  of  soft  clay, 
they  take  an  impression  of  hia  footmarks. 
The  rea-soa  for  aoing  so  is  simple  enoughnj 
viz.  thiit  if  they  should  have  to  chase  hun, 
they  mny  not  run  the  risk  of  confounding 
hHtootmarks  with  those  of  other  elephants. 
The  sole  of  every  elephant's  foot  is  traversed 
by  a  number  of  indented  lines,  and  iti  no  two 
specimens  are  these  lines  alike.  The  day 
model  of  the  footprints  serves  them  aft  a 
guide  whereby  they  may  assure  themselves 
that  they  are  on  the  rip^ht  track  whenever 
they  c^me  to  the  neijxhborhoml  of  water, 
where  the  ground  is  soft,  and  where  the 
footprints  of  many  elephants  are  sure  to  be 
found.  Their,  next  endeavor  is  to  creep 
I  near  enough  to  the  elephant  to  inflict  a 
L  severe  wound  upon  it,  an  object  which  is 
I  generally  attained  by  a  number  of  the  dark 
^^Et:  Hding:  arao'nor  the  trees,  and  simul- 

^Ht^  liurling  their  spears  at  the  unsus- 

P  pv-  I  111-  i.iiraal.  The  wounded  elephant  is 
I  nearly  certain  to  charge  directly  at  the  spot 
I  from  which  he  fancies  that  the  assault  has 
been  matle,  and  his  shriek  of  mingled  rage 
and  alarm  is  sure  to  cause  the  rest  of  the 
herd  Ui  rush  off  in  terror.  The  hunters 
then  try  by  various  stratagems  to  isolate  the 
wounded  animal  from  its  comrades,  and  to 
prevent  him  from  rejoining  them,  while  at 
every  opportunity  fre**h  assagais  are  thrown, 
and  the  elephant  is  never  permitted  to  rest 
As  n  wounded  elephant  always  makes  for 
the  h«*h,  it  would  be  quite  safe  from  white 
hi  liou^h  not  so  frcmi  the  lithe  and 

n  Tirs,  who  glide  through  the  under- 

Vkfv.1t I  it! HI  between  the  trees  faster  than  the 
elephant  can  push  its  way  through  them. 
Every  now  and  then  it  will  turn  and  charj^e 
madly  at  its  fix»s,  but  it  expends *Jt8  strength 
in  vain,  as  they  escape  by  nimbly  jumping 
behind  trees,  or,  in  critical  cases*  by  climb- 
ing up  them,  knowing  that  an  elephant 
never  seems  to  comprehend  that  a  foe  can 
bcs  anywhere  but  on  the  ground. 

In  this  kind  of  chase  they  are  much  as- 
iUted  by  their  doffs,  which  bark  incessantly 
at  the  animal,  ana  serve  to  distract  its  atten- 

^tion  from  the  hunters.  It  may  seem  strange 
ttxnt  so  huj^e  an  animal  as  the  elephant 
Ihould  be  m  the  least  impeded  by  such 
ffrr  "  itures  as  dogs,  which,  even  if  he 
»i  tnd  allowed  them  to  bite  his  legs 

t*>  »M.  ii    I  Hearts'  content,  could  make  no  im- 

Sresslon  on  the  thick  and  tough  t^kin  which 
nfiuU    r)iem.      But    the   elephant    has  a 
^t'  rror  of  small  animals,  and  espe- 

ci  1  ids  the  dog,  so  that,  when  it  is 

making  up  iU  mind  to  ch:irge  in  one  direc- 
tion, the  barking  of  a  contemptible  little  cur 
will  divert  it  from  its  purpose,  and  enuide 
it»  Intended  victim  either  to  secure  himself 
a  tree,  or  to  hecf>me  the  assailant,  and  , 
[Other  spear  to  the  number  that  are  i 
[j  qiuvering  in  the  animars  vast  botly.  i 


The  slaughter  of  an  elephant  by  this  mode 
of  hunting  Is  always  a  long  and  a  cruel  pro- 
cess. Even  when  the  hunt^^rs  are  furnished 
with  the  best  lire-arms,  a  number  of  wounds 
are  /jenerally  intiicted  before  it  dies,  the  ex- 
ceptional case,  when  it  falls  dead  at  the  first 
shot,  being  very  rare  indeed.  Now,  how- 
ever powerful  may  be  the  practised  aim  of 
a  Kaffir,  and  sharp  as  may  be  his  weapun, 
he  cannot  di'ive  it  through  (he  inch-tmrk 
hide  into  a  vital  part,  and  the  consecpience 
is  that  the  poor  animal  is  literally  worried 
to  death  by  a  multitude  of  wournds,  singly 
i nsi  g  n i  fican  t,  but  colle  cti  vel  y  fatJ^iL  A  t  lets t 
the  huge  victim  falls  under  the  logs  of  l>kM*d, 
and  great  are  the  rejoicings  if  it  should 
happen  to  sink  down  in  ita  ordinary  kneeling 
posture,  as  the  tusks  can  then  be  extracted 
with  coniparativo  ea.se,  and  the  grove  of 
spefirs  planted  in  its  body  can  be  drawn  out 
entire;  whereas,  when  tlie  elephant  falls  on 
one  side,  all  the  spears  upon  that  side  are 
shattered  to  pieces,  and  every  one  must  be 
furnished  witii  a  new  shaft. 

The  first  proceeding  is  to  cut  off  the  tail, 
which  is  valued  as  a  trophy,  and  the  next  is 
to  cnrve  upon  the  tusks  the  mark  of  the 
hunter  to  whom  they  belong,  and  who  is 
always  the  man  who  lutlicted  the  first  wound. 
The  next  proceeding  is  to  cut  a  large  hole  in 
one  side,  into  which  a  number  of  KalBrs 
enter,  and  busy  themselves  by  taking  out 
the  most  valuafjle  parts  of  the  animal.  The 
inner  membrane  of  the  skin  is  saved  for 
water-sacks,  which  are  made  in  a  very  prim- 
itive manner,  a  large  sheet  of  the  membrane 
being  gathered  together,  and  a  sharp  stick 
thrust  through  the  corners.  The  heart  is 
then  taken  out,  cut  Into  convenient  pieces^ 
and  each  portion  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  the 
ear.  If  the  party  can  encamp  for  the  niglit 
on  the  spot,  tliey  prepare  a  rojal  feast,  by 
baking  one  or  two  of  the  feet  m  the  primi- 
tive but  most  effective  oven  which  is  in  use, 
not  only  in  Southern  Africa,  but  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

A  separate  oven  is  made  for  each  foot, 
and  formed  as  follows :^ — A  hole  is  dug  in 
the  ground,  considerably  larger  than  the 
foot  which  is  to  be  cof>keS,and'a  fire  is  built 
in  it  As  soon  as  it  bums  up,  a  large  heap 
of  dry  wood  is  piled  upon  it,  and  suffered  to 
burn  down.  When  the  heap  is  reduced  to 
a  mass  of  glowing  ashes,  the  Ka/lirs  scrape 
out  the  embers  by  means  of  a  long  pole,1 
each  man  taking  his  turn  to  run  to  the  nole|1 
scrape  away  until  he  can  endure  the  heaf  | 
no  longer,  and  then  run  away  again,  leav- « 
ing  the  pole  for  his  successor.  The  hole 
being  freed  from  embers,  the  foot  is  rolled 
into  it,  and  covered  with  green  leaves  and 
twigs.  The  hot  earth  and  embers  are  then 
piled  over  the  hole,  and  another  great  bon- 
fire lighted.  As  soon  as  the  wixxl  ban  en- 
tirely burned  itself  out,  the  openititin  of 
baking  is  considered  as  complete,  and  the 
foot  is  lijled  out  by  several  men  furmshed 
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with  long  sharpened  poles.  By  means  of 
this  remarkable  oven  the  meat  is  cooked 
more  thoroughly  than  could  bo  achieved  in 
any  oven  of  more  elaborate  construction, 
the  whole  of  the  tendons,  the  fat,  the  imma- 
ture bone,  and  similar  substances  bein^  con- 
verted into  a  gelatinous  mass,  which  the 
African  hunter  seems  to  prefer  to  all  other 
dishes,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  marrow  taken 
from  the  leg  bones  of  the  ^raffe  or  eland. 

Sometimes  the  trunk  is  cut  into  thick 
slices,  and  baked  at  the  same  time  with  the 
feet  Although  this  part  of  the  elephajit 
may  not  be  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of 
its  tlavor,  it  has,  at  all  events,  the  capability 
of  being  made  tender  by  cooking,  which  is 
by  no  means  the  case  with  the  meat  ti^at  is 
usually  obtained  from  the  animals  which 
inliabit  Southern  Africa.  Even  the  skull 
itself  is  broken  up  for  the  sake  of  the  oilv  &t 
which  fills  the  honeycomb-like  cells  which 
intervene  between  the  plates  of  the  skull. 
The  rest  of  the  meat  is  converted  into  "  bil- 
tongue,"  by  cutting  it  into  strips  and  dijring 
it  in  the  sun,  as  has  alreadv  been  descnbca. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  Kaffirs  do  not  like  to 
leave  an  animal  until  they  have  dried  or 
consumed  the  whole  of  the  meat.  Under  the 
ready  spears  and  powerful  jaws  of  the  na- 
tives, even  an  elephant  is  soon  reduced  to  a 
skeleton,  as  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact 
that  iive  Kaffirs  can  eat  a  buf^o  in  a  day 
and  a  half. 

The  skull  and  tusks  can  generally  be  left 
on  the  spot  for  some  time,  as  the  hunters 
respect  each  other's  marks,  and  will  not,  as 
a  rule,  take  the  tusks  from  an  elephant  that 
has  been  killed  and  marked  by  another. 
Tlic  object  in  allowing  the  head  to  remain 
uutouclied  is,  that  i)utrefaction  may  take 
place,  and  render  the  task  of  extracting  the 
tuska  easier  than  is  the  case  when  they  are 
taken  out  at  once.  It  must  be  remembered 
tiiat  the  tusks  of  an  elephant  are  imbedded 
in  the  skull  for  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  length,  and  that  the  only  mode  of 
extracting  them  is  by  chopping  away  their 
thick,  bony  sockets,  which  is  a  work  of  much 
time  and  labor.  However,  in  that  hot  climate 
])utrefaction  takes  place  very  readily,  and  by 
the  time  that  the  hunters  have  finished  the 
elephant  the  tusks  can  be  removed.  Some- 
times the  flesh  becomes  more  than  "  high," 
but  the  Kaffirs,  and  iiid(?ed  all  ^Vfrican  siiv- 
ages,  seem  rather  to  prefer  certain  meats 
wh(?n  ill  the  incipient  stjige  of  putrefac- 
tion. 

Careless  of  the  future  as  are  the  natives  of 
Southern  Africa,  they  are  n(»ver  wasteful  of 
foot!,  and,  unlike  the  aborigines  of  Xorth 
Amerieji,  they  seldom,  if  ever,  allow  the 
bixly  of  a  slain  animal  to  bec^ome  the  prev  of 
birds  and  beasts.  They  will  eat  in  two  clays 
the  food  that  ought  to  serve  them  for  ten, 
and  will  nearly  starve  themselves  to  d(»ath 
during  the  ri'inaining  eij^ht  days  of  famine, 
but  they  will  never  throw  away  anything 


that  can  by  any  poflsibilify  be  eaten.  Even 
the  very  blooa  is  not  wasted.  If  a  laige 
animal,  such  as  a  rhinoceros,  be  killed,  the 
black  nunters  separate  the  ribs  from  tbe 
spine,  as  the  deaa  animal  lies  on  its  aide. 
and  by  dint  of  axe  blades,  assagai  heads,  ana 
strong  arms,  soon  cut  a  lai^  lurie  In  tiie 
side.  Into  this  hole  the  hunters  atn' 
way  lower  themselves,  and  remove  the  1 
tines  of  the  animal,  passing  fliem  ta  1  . 
comrades  outside,  who  invert  them,  tie  :^ 
the  end,  and  return  them.  By  HAb  ibm  a 
great  quantity  of  blood  has  ooueeted,  oAn 
reaching  above  the  ankles  of  the  ImuliBm 
This  blood  they  ladle  with  their  Joined  hands 
into  the  intesbnes,  and  so  contrivje  to  : — *~^ 
black  puddings  on  a  gigantic  scale. 

The  flesh  of  the  rhinoceros  ia  not : 
tempting.    That  of  an  old  animal  ia  ao  r&cf 
tough  and  dry  that  scarcely  any  one  eao    ' 
a  native  can  eat  it;  and  even  that  of 


young  animal  is  omy  partly 

white  man.    When  a  JSurqpean  hunter 

a  young  rhinoceros,  he  takes  a  com 

small  portion  of  it, — namely,  the  ) 

a  layer  of  &t  and  flesh  wlmm  liea 

the  skin  and  the  ribs.    The  remainder  he 

abandons  to  his  native  assiatanta,  who  do 

not  seem  to  care  very  much  whether  i 

be  tough  or  tender,  so  long  as  it  ia  i 

The  layer  of  fot  and  lean  on  the  xiba  ia  onJ^f 

some  two  inches  in  thickness,  ao  fliai  M 

attendants  have  the  lion's  sliare,  aa  ftr  at 

quantity  is  concerned.    Quality  A^  Isaiie 

to  the  more  fhstidious  taste  of  the  whilB 

man. 

The  intestines  of  animals  are  greatiy  val* 
ued  by  the  native  hunters,  who  laumL  at 
white  men  for  tlirowing  them  away.  Th^ 
state  that,  even  as  foo^  the  intestines  nit 
the  best  parts  of  the  animal,  and  those 
Europeans  who  liave  liad  the  moral  conrage 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  natives  have 
always  corroborated  tlieir  assertion.  The 
reader  may  perlia])s  remember  that  the  back- 
woodsmen of  America  never  think  of  reject- 
ing these  dainty  morsels,  but  have  an  odd 
method  of  drawing  them  slowly  through  the 
tire,  and  thus  eating  them  as  fast  as  they  are 
cooked.  Moreover,  the  intestines,  as  well 
as  the  paunch,  are  always  useiid  as  water- 
vessels.  This  latter  article,  when  it  is  taken 
from  a  small  animal,  is  alwavs  reserved  ftr 
cooking  purposes,  being  filled  with  scraps  of 
mtnit,  fat,  blood,  and  other  ingredients,  and 
then  cooked.  Scotch  travellers  have  com- 
pared this  dish  to  the  *' haggis"  of  their 
native  land. 

The  illustration  ojiposite  represents  the 
wild  and  animated  scene  which  accompa- 
nies the  death  of  an  elephant.  Some  two 
or  three  hours  are  su])posed  to  have  elapsed 
since  the  elephant  was  killed,  and  the  chief 
has  just  Jirrived  at  the  spot  He  is  shown 
seated  in  the  foreground,  his  shield  and 
assagais  stacked  behind  him,  while  his  page 
is  holding  a  cup  of  beer,  and  two  of  his 
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^lief  men  are  offering  him  the  tusks  of  the 
elephant.  In  tbe  middle  distance  are  seen 
the  Kaffirs  preparing  the  oven  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  elej^knt  8  foot  Several  men  are 
seen  engaged  nRaking  out  the  embers  from 
the  hole,  shielding  themselves  from  the  heat 
by  leafy  branches  of  trees,  while  one  of  the 
rakers  has  just  left  his  post,  being  scorched 
to  the  utmost  limit  of  endurance,  and  is  in 
the  act  of  handing  over  his  pole  to  a  com- 
rade who  is  about  to  take  his  place  at  the 
fire. 

Two  more  Kaffirs  are  shown  in  the  act 
of  rolling  the  huge  foot  to  the  oven,  and 
strips  of  the  elephant's  tlesh  are  seen  sus- 
pended from  the  boughs  in  order  to  be  con- 
verted into  **  biltongue."  It  is  a  rather 
remarkable  fact  that  this  simple  process  of 
catting  the  meat  into  strips  and  drying  it 
in  the  air  has  the  effect  of  rendering  sev- 
eral unsavory  meats  quite  palatable,  taking 
away  the  powerAil  odors  which  deter  eveii 
a  Elaflir,  and  much  more  a  white  man,  from 
eating  them  in  a  fresh  state. 

In    the    extreme    distance    is   seen   the 
nearly  demolished  body  of  the  elephant,  at 
whicn  a  couple  of  Kaffirs  are  still  at  work. 
It  may  here  oe  mentioned  that  after  an  ele- 
phant is  killed,  the  Kaffirs  take  very  great 
pains  about  making  the  first  incision  into 
the  body.    The  carcass  of  the  slain  animal 
generally  remains  on  the  ground  for,  an 
Sour  or 'two  until  the  orders  of  the  chief 
can  be  received;  and  even  in  that  brief 
8(Ace  of  time  the  hot  African  sun  produ- 
ces a  partial  decomposition,  and  causes  the 
-  body  of  the  animal  to  swell  oy  reason  of  the 
mantity  of  gas  which  is  generated.    The 
Kaffir  who  takes  upon  himself  the  onerous 
task  of  making  the  first  incision  chooses  his 
sharpest  and  weightiest  assagai,  marks  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  selects  the  beat  spot 
for  the  operation,  and  looks  carefully  round 
to  see  that  the  coast  is  clear.    Having  made 
aD  his  preparations,  he  hurls  his  weapon 
deeply  into  the  body  of  the  elephant,  and 
simultaneously  leaps    aside    to    avoid    the 
result  of  the  stroke,  the  enclosed  gas  escap- 
in2  with  a  loud  report,  and  pouring  out  m 
volumes  of  such  singularly  offensive,  odor 
ttat  even  the  nostrils  of  a  Kaffir  are  not 
pn)of  against  it 
I  have  more  than  once  witnessed  a  some- 

f^hat  similar  scene  when  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  comparative  anatomy,  the  worst 
example  being  that  of  a  lion  which  had 
been  dead  some  three  or  four  weeks,  and 
which  was,  in  consequence,  swollen  out  of 
all  shape.    We  fastened  tightly  all  the  win- 
dows which  looked  upon  the  yard  in  which 
the  body  of  the  animal  was  lying,  and  held 
the  door  ready  to  be  closed  at  a  moment's 
notice.    The   adventurous  operator  armed 
himself  with  a  knife  and  a  lighted  pipe, 
leaned  well  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  ani- 
mal, deUvered  his  stab,  and  darted  back  to 
the  door,  which  was  instantly  closed.    The 


result  of  the  operation  was  verv  much  like 
that  which  has  been  mentioned  when  per- 
formed on  the  elephant,  though  on  a  smaller 
scale,  and  in  a  minute  or  so  the  lion  was  re- 
duced to  its  ordinary  size. 

Sometimes  a  great  number  of  hunters 
unite  for  the  purpose  of  assailing  one  of  the 
vast  herds  or  animals  which  have  already 
been  mentioned.  In  this  instance,  they  do 
not  resort  to  the  pitfall,  but  attack  the  ani- 
mals with  their  spears.  In  order  to  do  so 
effectually,  they  divide  themselves  into  two 
parties,  one  of  which,  consisting  chiefly  of 
the  younjjer  men,  and  led  by  one  or  two 
of  the  old  and  experienced  hunters,  sets  off 
toward  the  herd,  while  the  others,  armed 
with  a  large  supply  of  assagais  and  kerries, 
proceed  to  one  of  the  narrow  and  steep- 
sided  ravines  which  are  so  common  in 
Southern  Africa.  (See  engraving  Xo.  2,  p. 
121.) 

The  former  party  proceed  very  cautiously, 
availing  themselves  of  every  cover,  and  being 
very  careful  to  manoeuvre  so  as  to  keep  on 
the  leeward  side  of  the  herd,  until  they 
have  fairly  placed  the  animals  between 
themselves  and  the  ravine.  Meanwhile, 
sentries  are  detached  at  intervals,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  form  a  kind  of  lane  toward  the 
ravine,  and  to  prevent  the  herd  from  taking 
a  wrong  course.  When  all  the  arrange- 
ments are  completed,  the  hunters  boldly 
show  themselves  in  the  rear  of  the  animals, 
who  immediately  move  forward  in  a  body  — 
not  very  fast  af  first,  because  they  are  not 
quite  sure  whether  they  are  going  to  be 
attacked.  As  they  move  along,  the  senti- 
nels show  themselves  at  either  side,  so  as  to 
direct  them  toward  the  ravine;  and  when 
the  van  of  the  herd  has  entered,  the  remain- 
der are  sure  to  follow. 

Then  comes  a  moat  animated  and  stirring 
scene.  Knowing  that  when  the  leatlers  of 
the  herd  have  entered  the  ravine,  the  rest 
are  sure  to  follow,  the  driving  party  rushes 
forward  with  loud  yells,  beating  their  shields, 
and  terrifying  the  animals  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  dash  madly  forward  in  a  mixed 
concourse  of  antelopes,  quaggas,  giraffes,  and 
often  a  stray  ostrich  or  two.  Thick  and  fast 
the  assagais  rain  upon  the  affrighted  animals 
as  they  try  to  rush  out  of  the  ravine;,  but  when 
they  reach  the  end  they  find  their  exit  barred 
by  a  strong  party  of  huntere,  who  drive  them 
back  with  shouts  and  spears.  Some  of  them 
charge  boldly  at  the  hunters,  and  make  their 
escape,  while  others  rush  back  Jigain  through 
the  kloof,  hoping  to  escape  by  the  same  way 
as  they  had  entered.  This  entrance  is,  how- 
ever, guarded  by  the  driving  party,  and  so  the 
wretched  animals  are  sent  backward  and  for- 
ward along  this  deadly  path  until  the  weap- 
ons of  their  assailants  are  exhausted,  and  the 
survivors  arc  allowed  to  escape. 

These  "  kloofs  "  form  as  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  Southern  Africa  as  do  the  table 
mountains.    They  have  been  well  defined 
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M  the  re-entering  elbows  or  flasiires  in  a 
range  of  hills;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fbct 
that  the  kloof  is  mostly  clothed  with  thick 
bush,  whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the 
surrounding  country.  In  Colonel  £.  Ni^ 
pier's  ^'Excursions  in  Southern  Africa," 
there  is  so  admirable  a  description  of  fue 
kloof  and  the  bush  that  it  must  be  nven  in 
the  language  of  the  writer,  who  has  drawn  a 
most  perfect  word-picture  of  Boutfa  AMcan 
scenery: — 

'^The  character  of  llie  South  African 
^bush'  has  features  quite  peculiar  in  itself^ 
and  sometimes  unites — whUe  strongly  con- 
trasting— the  grand  and  sublime  wim  the 
ffrotesque  and  ridiculous.  When  seen  aftr 
from  a  commanding  elevation — the  undula- 
ting sea  of  verdure  extending  for  miles  and 
miles,  witli  a  bright  sun  shimng  on  a  green, 
compact,  unbroken  surfoce — it  conveys  to 
the  mind  of  a  spectator  naught  save  images 
of  repose,  peace,  and  tranquillity.  He  ror- 
gets  that,  like  the  hectic  bloom  of  a  Iktal 
malady,  these  smiling  seas  of  verdure  often 
in  their  entangled  depths  conceal  treacher- 
ous, death-deahng  reptiles,  ferocious  beasto 
of  prey,  and  the  still  more  dangerous^ 
though  no  less  crafty,  and  more  cruel 
Kaffir. 

^  On  a  nearer  u>proach,  dark  glens  and 
gloomy  kloofii  are  round  to  fence  uie  moun- 
udn  si^es.  These  often  merge  downward 
into  deep  ravines,  forming  at  their  base 
aometimes  the  bed  of  a  clear,  gurgling  brook, 
or  that  of  a  turbid,  raging  torrent,  generally 
shadowed  and  overhung  oy  abunouit  vege- 
tation, in  all  the  luxunance  of  tropical 
growth  and  proftision.  Noble  ibrest  trees, 
entwined  witn  creepers,  encircled  by  parasi- 
tical plants  and  with  long  grav  mantles  of 
lichen,  loosely  and  beardlike  floating  from 
their  spreading  limbs,  throw  the  ^  Drown 
horrors '  of  n  shadowy  ^loom  o'er  the  dark, 
secluded,  Druidical-lobking  dells.  But  jab- 
bering apes,  or  large,  sat}T-like  baboons, 
performing  grotesque  antics  and  uttering 
unearthly  yells,  grate  strangely  on  tiie  ear, 
and  sadly  mar  the  solemnity  of  the  scene ; 
whilst  lohy,  leafless,  and  fantastic  euphorbia, 
like  huge  candelabra,  shoot  up  in  bare  pro- 
fusion from  tlie  gray,  rocky  cliflb,  pointing 
as  it  were  in  mockery  theur  skeleton  arms 
at  the  dark  and  luxuriant  foliage  around. 
Other  plants  of  the  cactus  and  milkv  tribes 
— of  thorny,  ruj»^etl,  or  smooth  and  fleshy 
kinds  —  stri»toh  lortli  in  every  wav  their 
bizam\  niisshapi*n  forms;  waving  £hem  to 
the  bn»e7.e.  fn>m  yon  high,  beetling  crags,  so 
thickly  clothed  to  their  ver>-  base  with  grace- 
All  noJelHHtms,  and  drooping,  palm-like  aloes; 
whost'  tall,  slender,  and  naked  stems  spring 
up  ih>m  amidst  the  dense  verdure  of  gay  and  : 
flowerini;  mimosas.  I 

"  Emeririn^  fmni  such  darksome  elens  to  | 
iw  more  sunny  side  of  the  mountain  s  brow,  '■ 
there  we  still  tind  an  impenetrable  bush,  but  > 
Hlfoxing  in  character  from  what  we  have  i 


Jnat  de0(nibed--<'a  sort  of  higl^ thorny  mida^ 
wood.oonipoaed  diieflrof  w  mimosa  and 
portulaGacia  tribe :  tader,  IhkkiBr,  more  im- 
penetrable, and  of  more  riiKteztuxe  than 
even  the  oger^a  aecuatonaMalr  in  tliefiir 
deptha  of  an  Indian  Jungle;  iMit,  withal,  ao 
noixed  and  mingled  with  inamvianti  tazg^ 
succulent  plants  and  narasitea,  aa — evoi 
during  the  dryeat  weather — to  be  totally 
imperviona  to  the  destroying  inflnanoe  or 
fire. 

''The  bush  is,  therelbre.  tNxm  its  impaa- 
sable  diaraeter,  the  Kallhr'a  noTer-ftuing 
place  of  refhgeu  botb  in  peace  and  war.  In 
hia  naked  hardihood,  ho  either.  8nakie4ik)By 
twines  through  and  ereepa  Deneath  its 
densest  masses,  or,  Shielded  with  the  kaross, 
securely  defies  their  most  tlion»r  and  abrad- 
ing (mpoeition.  Under  cover  of  fJie  bnsh.  in 
war^  noy  panther-Uka,  steala  upon  his  |oe; 
in  peace,  upon  the  fiumer'a flock.  Secare^in 
both  instances,  from  pmnoit,  he  can  in  the 
bush  set  European  power,  European  skilL 
and  European  diacinline  at  nanght;  aid 
hitherto,  vain  has  oeen  every  efmt  to 
destroy  by  fire  this,  liia  impregnaUe — Ifar  il 
is  imprcniable  to  sill  save  nimself  ^atrdB^ 
hold.^ 

Alter  a  sooecssfhl  hunt,  anch  aa  has  Jail 
been  described,  there  are  great  r^o'  * 
the  chief  of  the  tribe  having  aU  the  i 
tereil  game  laid  before  him,  and  i  * 
dera  fSr  a  grand  hunting  dance.    Tbe  t 
wIk)  is  generally  too  flit  to  care 
accon^Mmying  the  huntera,  takes  hia  aeat  in 


aome  open  space,  mostly  the  oentnd  endoa- 
ure  oC  a  krad,  and  there,  in  company  with  a 
huge  howl  of  beer  and  a  flsw  distid^gQiriied 
guests,  awaits  the  arrival  of  the  game.  The 
animals  have  hurdly  fiillen  beibre  they  sre 
carried  in  triumph  to  the  chief,  and  laid 
before  him.  As  each  animal  is  placed  on 
the  around,  a  little  Kaffir  boy  comes  and 
hiys  nimseli  over  his  body,  remaining' in  this 
position  until  the  dance  is  over.  This  cnri* 
ous  custom  is  adopted  from  an  idea  that  it 
prevents  sorcerers  from  throwing  their 
spells  upon  the  game.  The  boys  who  are 
employed  for  this  purpose  become  greatlv 
disfigured  by  the  olood  of  thie  slam  ani- 
mals, but  they  seem  to  think  that  the  goiy 
stains  are  ornamental  rather  than  the  re- 
verse. 

At  intervals,  .the  hunting  dance  tskes 
place,  the  hunters  arranging  themselves  bi 
regular  lines,  advancing  and  retreating  with 
the  precision  of  trained  soldiers,  shoutings 
leaping,  beating. their  shields,  brandishing 
their  weapons,  and  working  themselves  up 
to  a  wonderful  pitch  of  excitement  The 
leader  of  the  dance,  who  faces  them,  is,  if 
possible,  even  more  excited  than  the  men, 
and  leaps,  stamps,  and  shouts  with  an  energy 
that  seems  to  oe  almost  maniacal  Mean- 
while, the  chief  sits  still,  and  drinks  his  beer, 
and  signifies  occasionally  his  approval  of  the 
dancers. 
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Besides  those  animals  which  the  Kaffir 
kills  for  food,  there  are  others  which  he  only 
attacks  for  the  sake  of  their  trophies,  such 
as  tiie  skin,  claws,  and  teeth.  The  mode 
adopted  in  assailing  the  fierce  and  active 
beasts,  such  as  the  uon,  is  very  remarkable. 
Each  man  furnishes  himself,  m  addition  to 
his  usual  weapons,  with  an  assagai,  to  the 
but-end  of  which  is  attached  a  large  bunch 
of  ostrich  feathers,  looking  very  much  like 
the  feather  brushes  with  which  ladies  dust 
delicate  fUmiture.  They  then  proceed  to 
the  spot  where  the  lion  is  to  be  found,  and 
sprei^  themselves  so  as  to  make  a  circle 
round  him.  The  lion  is  at  first  rather  dis- 
quieted at  this  proceeding,  and,  according 
to  his  usual  custom,  tries  to  slip  off  unseen. 
When,  however,  he  finds  that  ne  cannot  do 
so,  and  that  the  circle  of  enemies  is  closing 
on  him,  he  becomes  angry,  turns  to  bay,  and 
with  menacing  growls  announces  his  in- 
tention of  punismng  the  intruders  on  his 
domain.  One  of  them  then  comes  forward, 
and  incites  the  lion  to  charge  him,  and  as 
■con  as  the  animal^s  attention  is  occupied  by 
one  object,  the  hunters  behind  him  aavance, 
and  hurl  a  shower  of  assagais  at  him.  With 
a  terrible  roar  the  lion  springs  at  the  bold 
challenger,  who  sticks  his  plumed  assagai 
into  the  ground,  leaping  at  the  same  time  to 
one  side.  In  his  rage  and  pain,  the  lion 
does  not  at  the  moment  comprehend  the 
deception,  and  strikes  with  his  mighty  paw 
at  the  bunch  of  ostrich  plumes,  which  he 
Ukes  for  the  feather-decked  head  of  his 
aaaailant  Finding  himself  baffled,  he  turns 
round,  and  leaps  on  the  nearest  hunter,  who 
repeaXs  the  same  process:  and  as  at  every 
t^  the  furious  animal  receives  fresn 
wounds,  he  succumbs  at  last  to  his  foes. 

It  is  seldom  that  in  such  an  affray  the 
banters  come  off  scathless.    The  least  hes- 
itation in  planting  the  plumed  spear  and 
leaping   aside    entails   the  certaintv  of  a 
severe  wound,  and  the  probability  of  death. 
Bat,  as  the  Kaffirs  seldom  engage  in  such  a 
hunt  without  the  orders  of  tneir  chief,  and 
are  perfectly  aware  that  failure  to  execute 
ills  commands  is  a  capital   offence,  it   is 
better  for  them  to  run  the  risk  of  being 
Swiftly  killed  by  the  lion's  paw  than  cruelly 
beaten  to  death  by  the  king's  executioners. 
That  sanguinary  monardi,  Dingan,  used 
Occasionally    to  send    a  detachment   with 
fnrders  to  catch  a  lion  alive,  and  bring  it  to 
him.     They    executed   this    extraordinary 
order  much  in   the  same  manner  as  has 
been  related.    But  they  were  almost  totally 
imarmed,   havinjg    no  weapons   but    their 
Bhields  and  kerries,  and,  as  soon  as  the  lion 
was  induced  to  charge,  the  bold  warriors 
threw  themselves  upon  him  in  such  num- 
bers  that    they  fairly   overwhelmed   him, 
and  brought  him  into  the  presence  of  Din- 
gm,  bound  and  gagged,  though  still  furious 


with  rage,  and  without  a  wound.  Of  course, 
several  soldiers  lost  their  lives  in  the  assault, 
but  neither  their  king  nor  their  comrades 
seemed  to  think  that  anything  out  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  things  had  been  done. 
On  one  occasion,  Dingan  condescended  to 
play  a  practical  joke  upon  his  soldiers. 

A  traveller  had  gone  to  see  him,  and  had 
turned  loose  his  horse,  which  was  quietly 
grazing  at  a  distance.  At  that  time  horses 
had  not  been  introduced  among  the  Kaffirs, 
and  many  of  the  natives  had  never  even 
seen  sucn  an  animal  as  a  horse.  It  so 
happened  that  among  the  soldiers  that 
surrounded  Dingan  were  some  who  had 
come  from  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  and 
who  were  totally  unacquainted  with  horses. 
Dingan  called  tnem  to  liim,  and  pointing  to 
the  distant  horse,  told  them  to  bring  him 
that  lion  alive.  They  instantly  started  ofi^ 
and,  as  usual,  one  stood  in  advance  to  tempt 
the  animal  to  charge,  while  the  others  closed 
in  upon  the  supposed  lion,  in  order  to  seize 
it  wnen  it  had  made  its  leap.  They  soon 
discovered  their  mistake,  and  came  back 
looking  very  foolish,  to  the  great  delight  of 
their  chief. 

The  buffi^o  is,  however,  a  more  terrible 
foe  than  the  lion  itself,  as  it  will  mostly  take 
the  initiative,  and  attack  before  its  presence 
is  suspected.  Its  habit  of  living  in  the 
densest  and  darkest  thicket  renders  it  a 

gecuUarly  dangerous  animal,  as  it  will  dash 
om  its  concealment  upon  any  unfortunate 
man  who  happens  to  pass  near  its  lair;  and 
as  its  great  weight  and  enormously  solid 
horns  enable  it  to  rush  through  tlie  bush 
much  faster  than  even  a  Kaffir  can  glide 
among  the  matted  growths,  there  is  but 
small  chance  of  escape.  Weapons  are  but 
of  little  use  when  a  bufialo  is  in  question,  as 
its  armed  front  is  scarcely  pervious  to  a  rifle 
ball,  and  perfectly  iinpregnable  against  such 
weapons  as  the  fcimr's  spear,  and  the  sud- 
denness of  the  attack  gives  but  little  time 
for  escape. 

As  the  Kaffirs  do  not  particularly  care  for 
its  flesh,  though  of  course  they  will  eat  it 
when  they  can  get  nothing  better,  they  will 
hunt  the  animal  for  the  sake  of  its  hide, 
from  which  they  make  the  strongest  possible 
leather.  The  nide  is  so  tough  that,  except 
at  close  quarters,  a  bullet  which  has  not 
been  hardened  by  the  admixture  of  some 
other  metal  will  not  penetrate  it.  Some- 
times the  Kaffir  engages  very  unwillingly 
in  war  with  this  dangerous  beast,  being 
attacked  unawares  when  passing  near  its 
haunts.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
man  makes  for  the  nearest  tree,  and  if  he 
can  find  time  to  ascend  it  he  is  safe  from  the 
ferocious  brute,  who  would  only  be  too  glad  to 
toss  him  in  the  air  first,  and  then  to  pound 
his  body  to  a  jelly  by  trampling  on  him. 
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Ab  by  the  chase  the  Kaffirs  obtain  the 
greater  part  of  their  animal  food,  so  by  agri- 
culture they  procure  the  chief  part  or  their 
vegetable  nourishment  The  task  of  provi^ 
ding  food  is  divided  between  the  two  8eze& 
the  women  not  being  permitted  to  take  part 
in  the  hunt,  nor  to  meddle  with  the  cows, 
while  the  men  will  not  contaminate  their 
warrior  hands  with  the  touch  of  an  a^cul- 
tural  implement  They  have  no  objection 
to  use  edge-tools,  such  as  the  axe,  and  will 
cut  down  tlie  trees  and  brushwood  which 
may  be  in  the  way  of  cultivation;  but  they 
will  not  carry  a  single  stick  off  the  ground, 
nor  help  the  women  to  dig  or  clear  the  soiL 
When  a  new  kraal  is  built,  the  inhab- 
itants look  out  for  a  convenient  spot  inihe 
immediate  neighborhood,  where  they  may 
cultivate  the  various  plants  that  form  the 
staple  of  South  African  produce.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  ground  is  of  two  kinds,  namely, 
bush  and  open  ground,  the  former  being 
the  more  fertile,  and  the  Latter  req^uiring 
less  trouble  in  clearing.  The  expenencea 
agriculturist  invariably  prefers  the  former, 
although  it  costs  him  a  little  more  labor  at 
first,  and  although  the  latter  is  rather  more 
inviting  at  first  sight.  This  favorable  im- 
pression soon  vanishes  upon  a  closer  in- 
spection, for,  as  a  general  rule,  where  it  is 
not  sandy,  it  is  baked  so  hard  by  the  sun 
that  a  plough  would  have  no  chance  against 
it,  and  even  the  heavy  picks  with  which  the 
women  work  cannot  make  an  impression 
without  much  labor.  Moreover,  it  requires 
much  more  water  than  is  supplied  from 
natural  sources,  and,  even  when  well  moist- 
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ened,  la  not  yery  remarkable  fbr  its  ftrtili^. 
Buah  land  la  of  a  fiur  better  ooalityy  andb 
prepared  fbr  agricnlture  aa  fouowa: — 

The  men  set  to  work  with  their  Uttb 
axes,  and  chop  down  all  the  underwood  and 
smaU  trees,  leaving  the  women  to  drag  tike 
fallen  branches  out  of  the  apace  intended 
for  the  field  or  garden.  La^  treea  fhej 
cannot  fell  with  their  imperf^  Inttni- 
ments,  and  so  they  are  obhged  to  content 
themselves  with  cutting  off  aa  many 
branches  as  possible,  and  then  bringing  tiu 
tree  down  by  means  of  fire.  The  anuill  trees 
and  branches  that  are  felled  are  general^ 
arranged  round  the  garden,  so  as  to  fbrm 
a  deduce  against  the  numerous  enemies 
which  assail  the  crops.  The  task  dT  buOd^ , 
ing  this  fence  belongs  to  the  men,  and  when  * 
they  have  completed  it  their  part  of  the 
work  is  done,  and  they  leave  the  reat  to  the . 
women. 

Furnished  with  the  heavy  and  dnnuj 
hoe,  the  woman  breaks  up  the  ground  I7 . 
sheer  manual  labor,  and  manages,  in  ha 
curious  fashion,  to  combine  digging  and 
sowing  in  one  operation.  Besides  her  pick, 
laid  over  her  shoulder,  and  possibly  a  oaby 
slung  on  her  back,  she  carries  to  the  field  a 
large  basket  of  seed  balanced  on  her  head. 
When  she  arrives  at  the  scene  of  her 
labors,  she  begins  by  scattering  the  seed 
broadcast  over  the  ground,  and  then  pecks 
up  the  earth  with  ner  hoe  to  a  depth  of 
some  three  or  four  inches.  The  larger 
roots  and  grass  tufts  are  then  picked  out  oy 
hand  and  removed,  but  the  smaller  are 
not  considered  worthy  of  special  attention. 
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This  constitutes  the  operation  of  sowing, 
and  in  a  wonderfully  sJiort  time  a  mixed 
crop  of  corn  and  weeds  shoots  up.  When 
both  are  about  a  mouth  old,  the  ground  is 
again  hoed,  and  the  weeds  are  then  pulled 
up  and  destroyed.  Owing  to  the  very  im- 
perfect mode  of  cultivation,  the  hoU  produ- 
ces uncertain  resulte,  the  corn  coming  up 
thickly  and  ranklv  in  some  spots,  while  in 
others  not  a  blade  of  corn  has  made  its 
appearance.  When  the  Kailir  chooses  the 
open  ground  for  his  garden,  he  does  not 
alwaiys  trouble  himself  to  build  a  fence,  but 
contents  himself  with  marking  out  and  sow- 
ing a  patcli  of  ground,  trusting  to  good  for- 
tttoe  that  it  may  not  be  devastated  by  the 
numerous  foes  with  which  a  Kaffir's  garden 
is  sure  to  bo  infested. 

The  Kaffir  seems  to  have  very  little  ide^ 
of  artidcial  irrigation,  and  none  at  aU  of 
reoovati ug  the  ground  by  mauurc.  Irriga- 
tion  he  leaves  to  the  natural  showers,  and, 
beyond  paying  a  professional  ''rain-maker'* 
to  charm  the  clouds  for  bim,  lie  takes  little, 
if  any,  trt»uble  about  this  important  brancli 
of  apiculture.  As  to  maimriug  soil,  he 
in  ^  '•  ignorant  of  such  a  proceeding, 
A»  i»e  herds  of  cattle  which  are  kept 

iu(r>tt\  Kiaal  would  enable  bim  to  render 
Ids  cultivated  land  marvellously  fertile. 
The  fact  is,  land  is  so  plentiful  that  when 
oae  patch  of  it  is  exhausted  he  leaves  ii^ 
Bn4  tfoes  to  another;  and  Ibr  this  reason, 
abandoned  gardens  are  very  common,  their 
poaiUon  being  marked  out  by  remuauts  of 
the  fence  which  encircled  them,  and  by 
the  surviving  maize  or  pumpkin  plants 
which  have  contrived  to  maint&iu  an  un- 
ifisisted  existence. 

Four  or  five  gardens  are  often  to  be  seen 
nmod  a  kraal,  each  situated  so  as  to  suit 
§omt  jjarticular  plant.  Various  kinds  of 
Ciop§  are  cultivated  by  the  Kiiffirs,  the  prin- 
clpal  being  maize,  millet,  pumpkins,  and 
a  kind  of  spurious  sugar-caue  in  great  use 
tbroughuut  Southern  Africa,  and  popularly 
Jcnown  by  the  name  of  **  sweet  reed.  The 
fomier  constitute,  however,  the  neces- 

ies  of  life,  the  latter  belonging  rather  to 
<  of  luxunes.     The  maize,  or,  as  it 
U  V  called  when  the  pods  are  sev- 

eii  the  stem,  ** mealies,'*  is  the  very 

itafi^  of  life  to  a  Katfir,  as  it  is  from  the 
meoltea  that  is  made  the  thick  porridgo  on 
which  tli«  Katik  ehiedy  lives.  If  an  Euro- 
pean hire  a  Katftr,  whether  as  guide,  ser- 
vant, or  bunter,  he  is  obliged  to  supnly  him 
riUi  A  ftn|)ulated  quantity  of  food,  ot  which 
the  m:ujse  forms  the  chief  ingredient  In- 
deed, so  lon^jT  as  the  native  of  Southero 
Af"'  "  "  ■'■*'  '^nty  of  porridge  and  sour 
ni  ,   satisfied  with  his  lot, 

^V;  ...     ^  .,m  of  raaize  are  removed 

m,  the  lealy  envelope  is  stnppefi 
y  are  hung  in  pairs  over  sticks 
cj  ;ire  dry  enough  to  be  taken  to 

tbi  »use. 


A  watch-tower  is  generally  constmctedj 
in  these  gardens,  especially  iT  they  are 
considerable  size.  The  tower  is  useful^ 
for  two  reasons:  it  enables  the  watcher 
to  see  to^  a  considerable  distance,  and 
acts  as  a  protection  against  the  wild  boars 
and  other  enemies  which  are  apt  to  devas- 
tate the  ganlens,  especially  if  tliey  are 
not  guarded  by  a  fence^  or  if  the  Yenco 
shoutd  be  damaged.  If  the  spot  be  un- 
fenced^  a  guard  is  kept  on  it  day  and  night, 
but  a  properly  defended  garden  needs  no 
night  wfitchera  except  in  one  or  two  weeks 
of  the  year.  The  watch-tower  is  very  sim- 
|jly  made.  Four  stout  poles  are  fixed  tirmlyj 
lu  the  ground,  and  a  number  of  smaller 
poles  are  liLsbed  to  their  tops,  so  aa  to  make 
a  fiat  platform.  A  small  hut  is  built  on  part 
of  the  platform  as  a  protection  against  the 
weather,  so  that  die  mmate  can  watch  the 
field  while  ensconced  in  the  but.  and,  if  any 
furred  or  feathered  robbers  come  withio  iU 
|)recincts,  can  run  out  on  the  platform  and^ 
Irighlen  tbem  away  by  shouts  and  waving^ 
t>f  arms.  The  space  between  the  platform 
and  ground  is  wattled  on  three  sides,  leav- 
ing the  fourth  open.  The  object  of  thia 
wattling  is  twofold.  In  tlie  first  place,  tlie 
structure  is  rendered  more  secure;  and  in 
the  second,  the  inmate  of  the  tower  can 
make  a  fire  and  cook  food  without  being 
inconvenienced  by  the  wind. 

The  task  of  the  fields  is  committed  to  the 
women  and  young  girls,  the  men  tliinking 
such  duties  beneatti  them.  In  order  to  . 
keep  off*  the  birds  from  the  newly  sprouted i 
corn  blades,  or  from  the  Just  ripening  grain, 
a  very  inijenious  device  is  employed.  A 
great  number  of  tall,  slender  posts  are 
stuck  at  intervals  all  over  the  piece  of 
land,  and  strings  made  of  bark  are  led  from 
pole  to  pole,  all  the  ends  being  brought  to 
the  top  of  the  watch-tower,  where  thev  are 
flnnly  tied.  As  80on  as  a  fiock  of  Viirds 
alight  on  tlie  field,  the  girl  in  charge  of  the 
tower  pulls  the  strings  violently,  wbi(*h  sets 
them  all  vibrating  up  an<l  rlown,  and  so  the 
birds  are  frightened,  and  fiy  away  to  another 
spot,  A  system  almost  identical  with  thia 
Is  employee!  both  in  the  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese empires,  and  the  complicated  arrange- J 
raent  of  poles  and  strings,  and  the  central 
watch-tower,  is  a  favorite  Bubject  for  illus- 
tration in  the  rude  but  praphie  prints  which 
both  niitions  produce  with  such  fertility. 

The  enemies  of  the  cornfield  are  innu- 
merable. Tliere  are,  in  the  first  place,  hoste 
of  winged  foes,  little  birds  and  insects, 
which  cannot  be  prohibited  from  entering, 
and  can  only  be  driven  away  when  they 
h  a  ve  e  n  te  re  d .  The  n  the  re  are*  ce  rtai  n  mem- 
bers  of  the  monkey  tribes,  notiibly  the 
balioons,  or  chacmas,  which  care  very  little  < 
more  for  a  fence  than  do  the  birds,  and] 
which,  if  they  find  climbing  the  fence  too 
troublesome,  Van  genendly  insinunte  them- 
selves through  its  interstices.    This   cuu- 
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ning  and  active  animal  ib  at  times  U^o  clever 
even  for  the  Kaffir,  and  will  succeed  in 
stealing  yno])servo<l  into  Ins  garden,  and  car- 
lying  oft*  the  choicest  of  tho  crops.  What- 
ever a  man  will  eat  a  chacma  will  eat,  and 
the  creature  knows  as  well  as  the  man  when 
the* crops  are  in  the  best  order.  Whether 
the  garden  eontain  maize,  millet,  pumpkins, 
sweet  reed,  or  fruits,  the  chiicma  h  sure  to 
select  the  best;  and  even  wln^n  the  animals 
are  detected,  and  chased  out  of  the  garden, 
it  is  very  annoying  to  the  proprietor  t-o  see 
them  go  off  with  a  quantity  of  spoil,  besides 
tlie  amount  which  they  haVe  cattin. 

The  or<Hnarj'  food  of  the  chacma  is  a  plant 
called  BLd>iana,  from  the  use  which  the 
baboo Uf*  make  of  it,.  It  ia  a  nnbterranean 
mot  which  has  the  property  of  being  always 
full  of  water}'  juice  m  the  dryest  weather,  so 
that  it  h  of  incalculable  vafne  Uy  travellers 
who  have  nol  a  large  supply  of  wator  with 
them,  or  who  find  that  the  regular  fountains 
are  dried  up.  Many  Kathrs  keep  tame 
chacmas  whifh  they  hjive  captured  when 
very  young,  and  which  have  scarcely  seen 
any  of  their  own  kind.  These  animals  are 
very  useful  to  the  Kafflrs,  for,  if  they  come 
upon  a  plant  or  a  fruit  which  they  do  not 
know,  they  oflfcr  it  to  the  baboon :  and  if  he 
eats  it,  they  know  that  it  is  suitable  for 
human  c^m sumption. 

On  their  jnurneys  the  same  animal  is  very 
useful  in  discoverfng  water,  or,  at  all  events, 
the  balnana  roots,  which  supply  a  modicum 
of  moisture  to  the  systcim,  and  serve  to  sup- 
port life  until  water  is  reached.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  baboon  takes  the 
lead  of  the  party,  being  attached  to  a  long 
rope,  anfl  allowed  to  run  about  sa  it  likes. 
Wlien  it  comes  to  a  root  of  babiana,  it  is 
held  back  wntil  the  precious  vegetable  can 
be  taken  entire  oot  of  the  ground,  but,  in 
order  tt^  stimulate  the  animal  to  further 
exertions,  it  is  allowed  to  eat  a  root  now  and 
then.  The  search  for  water  is  conducted  in 
a  similar  manner.  The  wretched  baboon  is 
intentionally  kept  without  drink  until  it  is 
half  mad  with  thirst,  and  is  then  led  by  a 
cord  as  before  mentioned.  It  proceeds  with 
preat  caution,  standing  occasionally  ou  its 
hind  legs  to  sniff  the  breeze,  and  looking  at 
and  smelling  every  tuft  of  grass.  By  what 
signs  the  animal  is  guided  no  one  can  even 
conjecture;  but  If  water  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood the  baboon  is  sure  Ui  And  it  So,  al- 
though this  animal  is  an  Inveterate  foe  of 
the  field  and  garden,  it  is  not  withoufc  its 
uses  to  man  when  its  energies  are  rightly" 
directed. 

If  the  gardens  or  fields  sbould  happen  to 
be  near  the  river  side-  there  is  no  worse  foe 
for  them  than  the  hippopotamus,  which  is 
only  too  glad  to  exchange  tfei  ordinary  food 
for  the  rieh  banquet  which  it  finds  in  ciilfci- 
vated  grounds.  If  a  single  hippopotamus 
should  onee  succeed  in  getting  into  a  gar- 
den, a  telrible  destructiOD  to  iht^  crop  takeB 


place.  In  the  first  place,  the  animal  can 
consume  an  almost  illimitable  amount  of 
green  food  ;  and  when  it  gets  among  such 
dan  ties  as  corntieMs  and  pumpkin  patehea, 
it  indulges  its  appetite  inordinately.  Mor^ 
over,  it  damages  more  than  it  eats.,  as  ita 
broad  feet  ai3  short  thick  legs  trample 
their  way  through  the  crcips.  The  track  ol 
any  large  animal  would  be  injurious  to  m 
standing  crop,  but  that  of  the  hippopotamua 
is  doubly  so,  because  the  legs  of  either  side 
are  so  wide  apart  that  the  animal  makes  a 
double  track,  one  being  made  with  the  feet 
of  the  right  side,  and  the  other  with  those 
of  the  left. 

Against  these  heavy  and  voracious  foes,  a 
fence  would  be  of  little  avail,  as  the  hippo* 
potiimus  could  force  its  wav  thn^ugh  the 
barrier  without  injury,  thanlcs  to  its  thick 
hide.  The  owner  of  the  tield  therefore 
encloses  it  within  a  tolerably  deep  ditch, 
and  fnrtliermore  defends  the  ditch  by 
pointed  stakes ;  so  that,  if  a  htiipopotamus 
did  happen  to  fall  into  the  trench,  it  would 
never  come  out  again  alive.  A  similar 
defence  is  sometimes  made  against  the  in- 
roads of  the  elephants.  Those  animals  do 
not  often  tAke  it  into  their  heads  to  attack  a 
garden  in  the  vicinity  of  human  habitations; 
but  when  they  do  so,  it  is  hartlly  possible  to 
stop  them,  except  by  s\ich  an  obst;icle  as  a 
ditch.  Even  tlie  ordinary  protection  of  a 
f<^jice  and  the  vicinity  of  liuman  habitatiom 
is  worthless,  when  a  number  of  elephants 
choose  to  make  an  inroad  npon  some  field; 
and,  unless  the  whole  population  turns  out 
of  the  kraal  and  uses  all  means  at  their  com- 
mand, the  animals  will  carry  out  their  nlani. 
The  elephant  always  chooses  the  niglit  far 
his  marauding  expeditions,  so  that  the 
defenders  of  the  crops  have  double  dii«d- 
vantages  to  contend  against  One  weajMsa 
which  they  use  against  the  elephant  is  ft 
very  singular  one*  They  have  an  idea  that 
the  animal  is  terrified  at  the  shrill  cr^'  of  an 
infant,  and  as  soon  as  elephants  approach  a 
kraal,  all  the  children  are  whipped,  in  hopes 
that  the  elephrtnts  may  be  dismayed  at  the 
universal  clamor,  and  toave  the  spot 

Antelopes  of  various  kinds  are  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  the  young  corn  blades,  and,  if 
the  field  bo  without  a  fence,  are  sure  to 
come  in  numbers,  and  nibble  everv  green 
shoot  down  to  the  very  ground.  2s  ear  the 
bnsh  the  buflalo  is  scarcely  less  injurioiw, 
and  more  dangerous  to  meddle  with;  and 
even  the  porcupine  is  capable  of  working 
much  damage.  The  wild  swine,  however, 
are  perhaps  the  worst  because  the  most  con- 
stant invaders,  of  the  gai'deo-  Even  a  fence 
is  nseless  against  them,  unless  it  lie  perfect 
tlironghoutits  length,  for  the  nips  can  force 
themselves  through  a  wondernilly  small  ap- 
erture, owing  to  their  wedge-shaped  heiii^ 
while  their  thick  and  tough  skins  enabU 
them  to  pnsh  their  way  through  thoma  and 
spikes  without  sufierini  any  damage. 
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The  "  pigs,"  as  the  wild  Bwine  are  popu- 
larly callea,  always  come  from  the  Dush; 
and  when  sevetal  kraals  are  built  near  a 
bush,  the  chiefs  of  each  kraal  agree  to  make 
a  fence  from  one  to  the  other,  so  as  to  shut 
out  the  pigs  from  all  the  cultivated  land. 
This  fence  is  a  very  useful  edifice,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  has  a  very  ludicrous  aspect 
to  an  European.  The  reader  has  already 
been  told  uiat  the  Kaffir  cannot  draw  a 
straight  line,  much  less  build  a  straight 
fence ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
builders  continually  find  that  the  fence  is 
assuming  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  circle 
in  one  direction,  and  then  try  to  correct  the 
error  by  making  a  segment  of  a  circle  in  the 
opposite  direction,  thus  making  the  fence 
▼ery  much  larger  than  is  necessary,  and  giv- 
ing themselves  a  vast  amount  of  needless 
trouble. 

As  to  the  winged  enemies  of  the  garden, 
many  modes  of  killing  them  or  driving  them 
away  are  employed.  One  method  for  fright- 
ening birds  has  already  been  described,  and 
is  tolerably  useful  when  the  com  is  young 
and  ffreen;  but  when  it  is  ripe,  the  birds  arc 
much  too  busy  to  be  deterred  by  such  flimsy 
devices,  and  continue  to  eat  the  corn  in 
spite  or  the  shaking  strings.  Under  such 
circumstances,  war  is  declared  against  the 
birds,  and  a  number  of  Kaffirs  surround  the 
enclosure,  each  being  furnished  with  a  num- 
ber of  knob-kerries.  A  stone  is  then  flung 
into  the  com  for  the  purpose  of  startling 
the  birds,  and  as  they  nse  in  a  dense  flock, 
a  shower  of  kerries  is  rained  upon  them 
from  every  side.  As  every  missile  is  sure 
to  go  into  the  flock,  and  as  each  Kaffir  con- 
trives to  hurl  four  or  flve  before  the  birds 
can  get  out  of  ran^e,  it  may  be  imagined 
that  the  slaughter  is  very  great.  Tchaka, 
who  was  not  above  directing  the  mi nu tire  of 
domestic  life,  as  well  as  of  leading  armies, 
subsidizing  nations,  and  legislating  for  an 
empire,  ordered  that  the  birds  should  be  con- 
tinually attacked  throughout  his  dominions; 
and,  though  he  did  not  succeed  in  killing 
them  all,  yet  he  thinned  their  numbers  so 
greatly,  that  during  the  latter  vears  of  his 
me  tbe  graminivorous  birds  nad  become 
scarce  instead  of  invading  the  fields  in  vast 
flocks. 

Locusts,  the  worst  of  the  husbandman's 
enemies,  could  not  be  extirpated,  and,  in- 
deed, the  task  of  even  thinning  their  num- 
bers appeared  impracticable.  The  only 
plan  that  seems  to  have  the  least  success 
18  that  of  burning  a  large  heap  of  grass, 
sticks,  and  leaves  well  to  windward  of  the 
fields,  as  soon  as  the  locusts  are  seen  in  the 
distance.  These  insects  always  fly  with 
the  wind,  and  when  they  find  a  tract  of  coun- 

a  covered  with  smoke,  they  would  natu- 
y  pass  on  until  they  ronna  a  spot  which 
was'  not  defiled  with  smoke,  and  on  which 
they  might  settle.  It  is  said  that  locusts 
were  not  known  in   the  Zulu  territories 


until  1829,  and  that  they  were  sent  by  the 
supernatural  power  of  Sotshangana,  a  chief 
in  the  Delagoa  district,  whom  Tchaka  at- 
tacked, and  by  whom  the  Zulu  warriors 
were  defeated,  as  has  already  been  men- 
tioned on  page  124.  The  whole  story^  was 
told  to  Mr.  Shooter,  who  narrates  it  in  the 
following  words:  — 

"  When  they  had  reached  Sotshangana's 
country,  the  Zulus  were  in  great  want  of 
food,  and  a  detachment  of  them  coming  to 
a  deserted  kraal,  began,  as  usual,  to  search 
for  it  In  so  doing,  they  discovered  some 
lar^e  baskets,  usea  for  storing  corn,  and 
their  hungry  stomachs  rejoiced  at  the  pros- 
pect of  a  meal.  But  when  a  famished  war- 
rior impatiently  removed  the  cover  from 
one  of  them,  out  rushed  a  multitude  of  in- 
sects, and  the  anticipated  feast  flew  about 
their  ears.  Astonishment  seized  the  host, 
for  they  never  beheld  such  an  apparition 
before;  every  man  asked  his  neighbor,  but 
none  could  '  tell  its  quality  or  name.'  One 
of  their  number  at  last  threw  some  lighten 
the  mystery.  He  had  seen  the  insects  in 
Makazana's  country,  and  perhaps  he  told 
his  wandering  companions  that  they  had 
been  collected  for  food.  But  they  soon 
learned  this  from  the  people  of  the  kraal, 
who  had  only  retired  to  escape  the  enemy, 
and  whose  voices  were  heard  from  a  neigh- 
boring rock.  In  no  case  would  the  fugi- 
tives have  been  likely  to  spare  their  lungs^ 
since  they  could  rail  and  boast  and  threaten 
with  impunity;  but  when  they  saw  that 
their  food  was  in  danger,  they  lifted  up 
their  voices  with  desperate  energy,  and  ut- 
tered the  terrible  threat  that  if  the  invaders 
ate  their  locusts,  others  should  follow  them 
home,  and  carry  famine  in  their  traiu.  The 
Zulus  were  too  hungry  to  heed  the  woe,  or 
to  be  very  discriminating  in  the  choice  of 
victuals,  and  the  locusts  were  devoured. 
But  when  the  army  returned  home,  the 
scourge  appeared,  and  the  threatening  was 
fulfilled." 

How  locusts,  the  destroyers  of  food,  are 
converted  into  food,  and  become  a  benefit 
instead  of  a  curse  to  mankind,  will  be  seen 
in  the  next  chapter. 

As  to  the  fruits  of  this  country,  they  are 
tolerably  numerous,  the  most  valued  being 
the  banana,  which  is  sometimes  called  the 
royal  fruit;  a  Kaffir  monarch  having  laid 
claim  to  all  bananas,  and  forced  his  subjects 
to  allow  him  to  take  his  choice  before  they 
touched  the  fruit  themselves.  In  some  fa-' 
vored  districts  the  banana  grows  to  a  great 
size,  a  complete  bunch  being  a  heavy  load 
for  a  man. 

Next  in  importance  to  food  for  man  is 
forage  for  cattle,  and  this  is  generally  found 
in  great  abundance,  so  that  the  grazing  of 
a  herd  costs  their  owner  nothing  but  the 
trouble  of  drivinjj  his  cattle  to  and  from  the 
grass  land.  In  tnis,  as  in  other  hot  coun- 
tries, the  grass  grows  with  a  rapidity  and 
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lazuriance  that  tends  to  make  it  too  rank 
for  cattle  to  eat  When  it  first  springs  op, 
it  is  green,  sweet,  and  tender:  batwnenlt 
has  reached  a  tolerable  length  it  becomes  so 
harsh  that  the  cattle  can  hudly  eat  it  The 
Kaffir,  therefore,  adopts  a  puui  by  which 
he  obtains  as  mudi  fresh  grass  as  he  likes 
throughout  the  season. 

When  a  patch  of  grass  has  been  fednpon 
as  long  as  it  can  Aumish  nourishment  to  the 
cattle,  the  Kaffir  marks  out  another  feedint^- 
place.  At  night,  when  the  cattle  are  safdy 
penned  within  the  kraal,  the  Kaffir  goes  out 
with  a  firebrand,  and,  when  he  has  gone 
well  to  windwaid  of  the 'spot  which  he 
means  to  clear,  he  sets  fire  to  the  dry  grass. 
At  first,  the  flame  creeps  but  slowly  on,  but 
it  gradually  increases  both  in  speed  and 
extent,  ana  sweeps  over  the  plain  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  wind.  On  level  ground,  the  fire 
marches  in  a  tolerabl]^  straight  line,  and  is 
of  nearly  uniform  height,  except  when  it 
happens  to  seize  upon  a  clump  of  bushes, 
when  it  sends  bright  spires  of  fiame  far 
into  the  skjr.  But  when  it  reaches  the 
bush-clad  hills,  the  spectacle  becomes  im- 
posing. Onrushes  the  mass  of  flame,  climb- 
ing the  hill  with  fearfhl  strides,  roaring 
like  myriads  of  flags  ruffled  in  the  breeze, 
and  devouring  in  its  progress  every  particle 
of  vegetation.  Not  an  inhabitant  of  the 
bush  or  plain  can  withstand  its  progress, 
and  the  fire  confers  this  benefit  on  the 


natives,  that  it  destroys  flie  makes  and 
the  slow-moving  reptiles,  while  the  swifier 
antelopes  are  atae  to  escape. 

When  the  fire  has  done  its  work,  the 
tract  over  which  it  has  passed  presents  a 
most  dismal  spectacle,  the  whole  soil  being 
bare  and  black,  and  the  only  riffn  of  former 
vegetation  being  an  occasioniu  stump  of  a 
tree  which  the  ifunes  had  not  entirely  con- 
sumed But,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  won- 
derftilly  vifforous  life  of  the  herbs^  begins 
to  assert  itself,  especially  if  a  shower  of 
rain  should  happen  to  ihlL  Delicate  green 
blades  show  their  slend^  points  through 
the  blackened  covering,  and  In  a  short  time 
the  whole  tract  is  covered  with  a  mantle  of 
uniform  tender  green.  Nothing  can  be 
more  beautiflil  tfaui  the  fresh  green  of  the 
young  blades,  as  they  are  boldly  contrasted 
with  tine  deep  black  hue  of  the  ground.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  is  the  singularly  beau- 
tift4  tint  in  our  hedgerows  in  early  spring 
—a  tint  as  fieeting  as  it  is  lovefy.  The 
charred  ashes  of  the  burned  grass  form  an 
admirable  top^hressing  to  the  new  giass, 
which  springs  up  with  marvellous  ra^t^, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  affbrds  pasture  to 
the  cattle.  The  Kaffir  is,  of  course,  careftii 
not  to  bum  too  much  at  once;  but  by  select- 
ing different  spots,  and  burning  them  in  r^ 
ular  succession,  he  is  able  to  give  his  be- 
loved cows  fresh  pastorage  throughout  the 
year. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


FOOD. 


STAFF  OF  LIFE  DT  KAFFIBLAND — HOW  A  DINNER  IS  COOKED — BOILINa  AND  GRINDINa  CORN  — 
THB  KAFFIR  MILL,  AND  MODE  OF  XT8ING  IT  —  FAIR  DIVISION  OF  LABOR  — A  KAFFIR  DINNER- 
PARTT  —  SCrOING  IN  CHORUS  —  ACCOUNT  OF  A  KAFFIR  MEETING  AND  WAR-SONG  —  HISTORY  OF 
THE  WAR-SONG,  AND  ITS  VARIOUS  POINTS  EXPLAINED  — TCHAKA.'S  WAR-SONG  —  SONG  IN  HONOR 
OF  PANDA  —  HOW  PORRIDGE  IS  EATEN  —  VARIOUS  SPOONS  MADE  BY  THE  NATIVES  —  A  USEFUL 
COMBINATION  OF  SPOON  AND  SNUFF-BOX  —  THE  GIRAFFE  SPOON  — HOW  THE  COLORING.  IS  MAN- 
AGED—  PECX7LIAR  ANGLE  OF  THE  ROWLAND  REASONS  FOR  IT  —  KAFFIR  ETIQUETTE  IN  DINING  — 
INNATE  LOVE  OF  JUSTICE  —  GIGANTIC  SPOON  —  KAFFIR  LADLES  —  LOCUSTS  EATEN  BY  KAFFIRS  — 
THE  INSECT  IN  ITS  DIFFERENT  STAGES  —  THE  LOCUST  ARMIES  AND  THEIR  NUMBERS  —  DESTRUG- 
TTVENESS  OF  THE  INSECT  —  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  FLIGHT  OF  LOCUSTS  —  EFFECT  OF  WIND  ON 
THE  LOCUSTS  —  HOW  THE  INSECTS  ARE  CAUGHT,  COOKED,  AND  STORED  —  GENERAL  QUALTTT  OF 
THE  MEAT  OBTAINED  IN  KAFFIRLAND  —  JERKED  MEAT,  AND  MODE  OF  COOKING  IT  —  THE  HUNGER- 
BELT  AND  ITS  USES  —  EATING  SHIELD —CEREMONIES  IN  EATING  BEEF  —  VARIOUS  DRINKS  USED 
BT  THE  KAFFIR— HOW  HE  DRINKS  WATER  FROM  THE  RIVER  —  INTOXICATING  DRINKS  OF  DIF- 
FERENT COUNTRIES  — HOW  BEER  IS  BREWED  IN  SOUTHERN  AFRICA  —  MAKING  MAIZE  INTO  MALT 
—  FERMENTATION,  8KIMMINO,  AND  STRAINING  —  QUANTTTT  OF  BEER  DRUNK  BY  A  KAFFIR  — 
TESSELS  IN  WHICH  BEER  IS  CONTAINED  —  BEER-BASKETS  —  BASKET  STORE-HOUSES  —  THE  KAF- 
FIR'S LOVE  FOR  HONEY  — HOW  HE  FINDS  THE  BEES*  NESTS  — THE  HONEY-GUIDE  AND  THE 
HONEY-RATEL  —  POISONOUS  HONE Y  —  POULTRY  AND  EGGS  —  FORBIDDEN  MEATS  —  THE  KAFFIB 
AND  THE  CROCODILE. 


We  have  now  seen  how  the  Kaffirs  obtain 
the  Staple  of  their  animal  food  by  the  cattle- 
pen  and  hunting-field,  and  how  they  pro- 
cure vegetable  food  by  cultivating  the  soil. 
We  will  next  proceed  to  the  various  kinds 
of  food  used  by  the  Kaffirs,  and  to  the 
method  by  which  they  cook  it  Man,  accord- 
ing to  a  familiar  saying,  has  been  defined  as 
par  excellence  the  cooking  animal,  and  we 
shall  always  find  that  the  various  modes  used 
in  preparing  food  are  equally  characteristic 
ana  interesting. 

The  staff  of  life  to  a  Kaffir  is  grain,  whether 
maize  or  millet,  reduced  to  a  pulp  by  careful 
grinding,  and  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
the  oatmeal  porridge  of  Scotland.  When  a 
woman  has  to  cook  a  dinner  for  her  hus- 
band, she  goes  to  one  of  the  ^ain  stores, 
and  takes  out  a  sufficient  quantity  of  either 
maize  or  millet,  the  former  being  called 
ombila,  and  the  latter  amabele.  The  great 
cooking  pot  is  now  brought  to  the  circular 
fireplace,  and  set  on  three  large  stones,  so  as 
to  aolow  the  fire  to  burn  beneath  it.  Water 
and .  maize  are  now  put  into  the  pot,  the 
cover  is  luted  down,  as  has  already  been 
mentioiied,  and  the  fire  lighted.    The  cook 
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ing  pot  is  made  of  clay,  which  is  generally 
procured  by  pounding  the  materials  of  an 
ant-hill  and  kneading  it  thoroughly  with 
water. 

Her  next  proceeding  is  to  get  her  mill 
ready.  This  is  a  very  rude  apparatus,  and 
requires  an  enormous  amount  of  labor  to 
produce  a  comparatively  small  effect  It 
consists  of  two  parts,  namely,  the  upper  and 
lower  millstones,  or  the  bed  and  the  stone. 
The  bed  is  a  large,  heavy  stone,  which  has 
been  flat  on  the  upper  surface,  but  which 
has  been  slightly  hollowed  and  sloped.  The 
stone  is  oval  in  shape,  and  about  eight  or 
nine  inches  in  length,  and  is,  in  fact,  that 
kind  of  stone  which  is  popularly  known 
under  the  name  of  "cobble." 

When  the  corn  is  sufficiently  boiled,  and 
the  woman  is  ready  to  grind  it,  she  takes  it 
from  the  pot,  and  places  it  on  the  stone, 
under  which  she  has  spread  a  mat  She 
then  kneels  at  the  mill,  takes  the  stone  in 
both  hands,  and  with  a  peculiar  rocking  and 
grinding  motion  reduces  it  to  a  tolerably 
consistent  paste.  As  fast  as  it  is  ground,  it 
is  forced  down  the  sloping  side  of  the  stone, 
upon  a  skin  which  is  ready  to  receive  it 
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This  form  of  mill  is  peiliaps  flie  eariiert 
with  which  we  are  acquaintea^  and  it  maj  be 
found  in  many  parts-of  the  world.  In  Mex- 
ico, for  example,  the  ordinary  mill  is  made 
on  precisely  the  same  prindple,  though  the 
lower  stone  is  rudely  carved  so  as  to  stand 
on  three  legs. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  opera- 
tion of  grinding  corn,  which  is  bo  often 
mentioned  in  the  earlier  ScriptmM,  was 
performed  in  just  such  a  mill  as  the  &afflr 
woman  uses.  The  labor  of  srinding  the 
com  is  very  severe,  the  whole  weight  of 
the  bodv  being  thrown  on  the  stone,  and  ^fiie 
hands  being  fiilly  occupied  in  rollhoff  and 
rocking  the  upper  stone  upon  the  lower. 
Moreover,  the  labor  has  to  be  repeated 
daily,  and  oftentimes  the  poor  hard-worked 
woman  is  obliged  to  resume  it  several  times 
in  the  day.  Only  sufficient  com  is  ^ncound 
£br  the  consumption  of  a  single  meal;  and 
therefore,  so  often  as  the  men  are  hungry, 
so  oftem  has  she  to  grind  com  for  them. 

The  boiled  and  ground  com  takes  a  new 
name,  and  is  now  termed  ^isi<»ba;''  and 
when  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  ground, 
tiie  woman  takes  it  fhmi  the  mat,  puts  ii 
into  a  basket,  and  brings  it  to  her  husbuid, 
who  is  probably  asleep  or  smoking  fais  pipe. 
She  then  brinss  him  a  bowl,  some  dot- 
ted milk,  and  hSs  fitvorite  spoon,  and  leavas 
him  to  mix  it  for  himself  and  tace  bis  meal, 
she  not  expecting  to  partaka  with  him,  any 
more  than  she  would  expect  him  to  help  her 
in  grinding  the  com. 

As  the  Kaffir  is  eminentlv  a  social  being, 
he  likes  to  takes  his  meals  m  company,  ana 
does  so  in  a  very  orderly  fiishion. 

When  a  number  of  Kaffirs  meet  for  a 
social  meal,  they  seat  themselves  round  the 
fire,  squatted  in  their  usual  manner,  and 
always  forming  themselves  into  a  circle, 
Kaffir  fashion.  If  they  should  be  very 
numerous,  they  will  form  two  or  more  con- 
centric circles,  all  close  to  each  other,  and  all 
facing  inward.  The  pot  is  then  put  on  to 
boil,  and  while  the  "  mealies,"  or  heads  of 
maize,  are  being  cooked,  they  all  strike  up 
songs,  and  sing  them  until  the  feast  is  ready. 
Sometimes  they  prefer  love  songs,  and  are 
always  fond  of  songs  that  celebrcSe  the  pos- 
session of  cattle.  These  melodies  have  a 
chorus  that  is  perfectly  meaningless,  like 
the  choruses  of  many  of  our  own  popular 
songs,  but  the  singers  become  quite  infht- 
uated  with  them.  In  a  well  known  cattle 
song,  the  burden  of  which  is  E-e-e-yu-yu-3ru, 
they  all  accompany  the  words  with  gestures. 
Their  hands  are  clenched,  with  the  palms 
turned  upward ;  their  arms  bent,  and  at  each 
E-e-e  they  drive  their  arms  out  to  their  fhll 
extent;  and  at  each  repetition  of  the  sylla- 
ble "  3m,"  they  bring  tneir  elbows  against 
their  sides,  so  as  to  give  additional  emphasis 
to  the  song.  An  illustration  on  page  145, 
represents  such  a  scene,  and  is  drawn  ftom 
a  sketch  by  Captain  Drayson,  B.  A.,  who  has 


ft^qnenfiy  been  present  in  such  scenes,  and 
learned  to  take  hh  part  in  the  wild  diorus. 
As  to  the  smoke  of  the  fire,  the  Kaffirs  care 
notfainff  for  it,  although  no  European  du^er 
would  oe  able  to  utter  two  notes  in  eucE  a 
chokinff  atmosphere,  or  to  see  what  he 
was  d<nng  iu  a  small  hut  withcmt  window 
or  chinmev,  and  tilled  with  woc»il  8mok@< 
Some  snulf  gourds  ate  seen  on  the  ground, 
.and  on  ^e  l^^it  hand^  ju;^l  behind  a  pillar.  Is 
the  Induna,  or  head  of  Uia  kraal,  who  ib  tho 
founder  of  the  feast 

The  number  of  Kaffirs  that  will  cTOWd 
liiemselvc^s  into  a  sip^le  small  hut  is  silmost 
incredible.  Even  In  the  illustration  they 
seem  to  be  toltrablv  close  to^*jili€*r,  bnt  lh« 
iieictla.-tlifit  the  artist  was  oyi^^t'd  to  omit  a 
consiaBrable  number  of  iiidiviilual^  In  oid| 
to  give  a  partial  view  of  the  ^replace 
the  variouj^  utensils. 

One  African  traveller  gives  a  ve^ry  amig 
inff  aoooQRt  of  a  scene  similar  to  that  wL^ 
is  aepicted  in  Ihe  engraving.  In  th<^  ev_ 
ing  ne  hcjird  a  mosl  fiiujs^tilar  nolsir 
many  voices  rising  and  falling  m  regul_ 
rfaytnm,  aud  fouud  it  to  proeee<l  froni  m 
edifice  which  Uc  had  taken  for  a  haycock, 
bat  %liich  proved  to  be  a  Kiitfir  hut  Mc 
pot  bis  bead  into  the  door,  but  the  atmos- 
phere wa8  almost  too  much  fur  hiia,  201^ 
ne  eoidd  only  see  a  few  dyin^*^  embers, 
tliiowiqg  a  rud^y  glow  over  'a  lujiubcr  of 
Xaflbn  eqnatting  voond  ,tfaa  flremleoe,  end 
sinffing  with  tfaSr  nsoal  geskksnknoniL  He 
esnmiSed  their  number  at  ten,  thinlring 
that  the  hut  oonld  not  possibly  hold,  mm 
less  accommodate,  more  than  tbat  luimbar. 
However,  from  that  v^  hut  issued  ifairto^ 
five  tall  and  powerfhl  £afllrs,  and  they  md 
not  look  in  llie  least  hot  or  uncomfortiUo. 
The  sbng  which  they  were  singing  wlft 
such  energy  was  upon  one  of  tiie  omy  tws 
subjects  which  seem  to  inspire  a  Kdfab 
muse,  namely,  war  and  cattle.  This  peHb- 
ular  composition  treated  of  the  latter  m* 
ject,  and  began  with  ^AU  the  calves  sit 
drixiking  water.**-  ' 

A  very  graphic  account  of  the  m6lfa0d% 
which  the  Kaffirs  sing  in  concert  i 
by  Mr.  Mason,  who  seems  to  have 
his  description  immediately  after  wit 
the  scene,  and  while  the  impressloi  i 
still  strong  on  his  mind:  —  v 

'""By  the  light  of  a  small  oil  lamp'X^ 


completing  my  English  Journal, 
the  mail  whicn 


and,i 


sailed  next  day; 
thus  busily  employed,  time  stole  wi 
softly  that  it  was  late  ere  I  closed  aiftd 
it  up.    A  fearf\il  shout   now   bunt 
the  recesses  of  the  surrounding  jnn, 
parently  within   a  hundred  yaras ' 
tent;  in  a  moment  all  was  sbll  agiiB, 


then  the  yell  -broke  out  with 
vigor,  tiU  it  dinned  in  our  ears,  and- 
the  very  air  shake  and  vibrate  with  Ihe 
clamor.  At  first  we  were  alarmed,  and 
looked  to  the  priming  of  our  pistols;  bat,as 
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the  sounds  approached  no  nearer,  I  con- 
cluded that  it  must  be  part  of  some  Kaffir 
festival,  and  determined  on  ascertaining  its 
meaning;  so,  putting  by  the  pistol,  I  started, 
just  as  I  was,  without  coat,  hat,  or  waistcoat, 
and  made  my  way  through  the  dripping 
boughs  of  the  jungle,  toward  the  spot  from 
whence  the  strange  sounds  proceeded. 

^  By  this  time  tne  storm  had  quite  abated; 
the  heavy  clouds  were  rolling  slowly  fron^ 
over  the  rising  moon;  the  drops  from  the 
lofty  trees  fcU  heavily  on  the  dense  bush 
below;  thousands  of  insects  were  chirping 
merrily;  and  there,  louder  than  all  the  rest, 
was  the  regular  rise  and  fall  of  some  score 
of  Kaffirs.  I  had  already  penetrated  three 
hundred  yards  or  more  into  the  bush,  when 
I  discovered  a  large  and  newly  erected 
Kaffir  hut,  with  a  huge  fire  blazing  in  its 
centre,  just  visible  through  the  dense  smoke 
that  poured  forth  from  the  little  semicircu- 
lar aperture  whieh  served  for  a  doorway. 
These  huts  of  the  Kaffirs  are  formed  of 
trellis-work,  and  thatched;  in  appearance 
they  resemble  a  well  rounded  haycock, 
being,  generally,  ei^ht  or  ten  feet  high  at 
the  vertex,  circular  m  form,  and  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  feet  broad,  with  an  opening 
hke  that  of  a  beehive  for  a  doorway,  as  be- 
fore described 

^  But,  as  it  was  near  midnight,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  my  visit  might  not  be  altogether 
leasonable.  However,  to  have  turned  back 
when  so  near  the  doorway  might  have 
brought  an  assagai  after  me,  since  the  occu- 
pants of  the  hut  would  have  attributed  a 
rastling  of  the  bushes,  at  that  late  hour,  to 
the  presence  of  a  thief  or  wild  beast  I 
therefore  coughed  aloud,  stooped  down,  and 
thrust  my  heatl  into  the  open  doorway, 
where  a  'most  interesting  sight  presented 
itself 

^^  Fancy  three  rows  of  jet-black  Kaffirs, 
ranged  in  circles  around  the  interior  of  the 
hut,  sitting  knees  and  nose  alto^oth'.^r,  wav- 
ing their  well  oiled,  strongly  built  frames 
backward  and   forward,  to  keep   time  in 
their  favorite  'Dingan's  war-son'^;'  throw- 
ing their  arms  about,  and  braiijishing  the 
glittering    assaspii,  singing    and  shouting, 
Wtering  a  shrill  piercing  whistle,  boating 
the  ffround  to  imitate  the  heavy  tramp  ot 
nurchinj^  men,  and  making  the  very  wooils 
who  again  with  their  boisterous  merriment. 
•^My  presence  was  unobserved  for  a  mo- 
ment, until  an  old  gray-headed  Kaffir  (an 
Umdodie)  pointed  his  finger  toward  me. 
In  an  instant,  the  whole  phalanx  of  glar- 
iog  eyes  was  turned  to  the  doorway;  and 
fflence  reigned  throughout  the  demoniac- 
looking  group.    A  simultaneous  exclama- 
tion of 'Molonga!  Molongal  ^  (white  man  I 
white  man!)  was  succeeded  by  an  universal 
beckon  for  me  to  come  in  and  take  a  place 
in  the  ring.    This  of  course   I  complied 
with;    and,  having   seen   me  comfortably 
seated,  they  fell  to  work  again  more  vo- 


ciferously than  ever,  till  I  was  well  near 
bewildered  with  the  din.  and  stifled  with 
the  dense  smoke  issuing  from  the  huge  fire 
in  the  centre  of  the  ring." 

Dingan's  war-son^,  which  is  here  men- 
tioned, is  rather  made  in  praise  of  Dingan^g 
warlike  exploits.  To  a  Kaffir,  who  under- 
stands all  the  allusions  made  by  the  poet, 
it  is  a  marvellously  excitin^f  composition, 
though  it  loses  its  chief  beauties  when 
translated  into  a  foreign  language,  and 
deprived  of  the  peculiar  musical  rhythm, 
and  alliteration  which  form  the  great 
charms  of  Kaffir  poetry.  The  song  was 
as  follows:  — 

**  Thou  needy  offsprine  of  Umpikazl, 
Eyer  of  the  cattle  of  men. 
Bird  of  Maubc,  1\w.t  as  a  bullet, 
Sleek,  erect,  of  beautiful  partfl. 
Thy  cattle  like  the  comb  of  the  beea, 
O  herd  too  lar}2:c,  too  huddled  to  move. 
Devourer  of  Moselekatze,  8on  of  Machobana, 
Devourer  of  'Swazi,  son  of  Sobuza. 
Breaker  of  the  gates  of  Machobana. 
Devourer  of  Gundave  of  Machobana. 
A  monster  in  size,  of  mighty  [)Ower. 
Devodrer  of  Ungwati  of  ancient  race; 
Devourer  of  the  Itingly  Uomai>e; 
Like  heaven  above,  raining  and  shining." 

If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  song  in 
honor  of  Panda,  which  is  given  on  page 
90,  he  will  see  the  strong  resemblance  that 
exists  between  the  two  odes,  each  narrating 
some  events  of  the  hero's  early  life,  then 
diverging  into  a  boast  of  his  great  wealth, 
and  ending  with  a  list  of  his  warlike  achieve- 
ments. 

Mr,  Shooter  mentions  a  second  song 
which  was  made  in  honor  of  Tchaka,  as, 
indeed,  he  was  told  by  that  renowned  chief 
himself.  It  was  coranosed  after  that  war- 
like despot  had  made  nimself  master  of  the 
whole  of  Kaffirland,  and  the  reader  will  not 
fail  to  notice  the  remarkable  resemblance 
between  the  burden  of  the  song,  "  Where 
will  j'ou  go  out  to  battle  now*?''  and  the 
lament  of  Alexander,  that  there  were  no 
more  worlds  to  conquer. 

*'Thou  hast  finished,  finished  the  nations! 
"NVhere  will  you  go  out  to  battle  now? 
Hey!  where  will  you  go  out  to  battle  now? 
Thou  hast  conquered  kings! 
"NVhere  are  you  ffoinp  to  battle  now? 
Thou  hast  Anished,  finished  the  nations! 
Where  are  vou  going  to  battle  now? 
Hurrah  I    Hurrah !    Hurrsih ! 
Where  are  you  going  to  battle  now?*' 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  in  eating 
his  porridge  the  Kaffir  uses  a  spoon.  He 
takes  a  wonderful  pride  in  his  spoon,  and 
expends  more  trouble  upon  it  than  upon 
any  other  article  which  he  possesses,  not 
even  his  "  tails, "  pipes,  or  snulf  box,  being 
thought  worthy  of  so  much  lal>or  as  is  lav- 
ished upon  his  spoons.  Although  there  is 
a  great  variety  of  patterns  among  the  spoons 
manufactured  by  the  Kaffir  tribes,  there  is 
a  character  about  them  wliich  is  quite  un- 
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mlfitakable,  and  which'pointe  cmt'ttie  conn* 
try  of  the  maker  as  clearly  as  if  his  name 
were  written  on  it.  The  bowl,  for  esEample, 
instead  of  being  almost  in  tne  same  fine 
with  the  stem,  is  bent  forward  at  a  slight 
ang^le,  and,  instead  of  being  rather  deep,  is 
quite  shallow.  It  is  ahaoet  incapable  of 
containing  liquids,  and  is  only  adfl^ted  for 
conyeying  to  the  mouth  the  uiick  porridge 
which  has  already  been  described.  Seyeral 
of  these  spoons  are  represented  on  page  108, 
drawn  fh>m  specimens  in  my  collection. 

Fi^.  1  is  a  spoon  rather  more  than  two 
feet  m  length,  cut  firom  a  stout  branch  of  a 
tree,  as  is  shown  by  the  radiating  drde&i 
denoting  the  successiye  annual  deposits  of 
woody  nbre.  The  little  dark  mark  in  the 
bowl  shows  the  pithy  centre  of  the  branch. 
The  end  of  the  nan(ue  is  made  to  represent 
the  head  of  an  assagai,  and  the  peculiar 
conyexity  and  concavity  of  that  weapon  is 
represented  by  staining  one  side  of  the 
blade  black.  This  staimng  process  is  yery 
simply  managed  by  heating  a  piece  of  iron 
or  a  stone,  and  charring  the  wood  ^th  it,  so 
as  to  make  an  indelible  black  mark.  Part 
of  the  under  side  of  the  bowl  is  stained 
black  in  a  similar  manner,  and  so  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  handle,  this  expeditions  and 
easy  mode  of  decoration  being  in  great 
£iyor  among  the  Kaffirs,  when  they  are 
making  any  article  of  wood.  The  heads  of 
the  wooden  assagais  shown  on  page  103  are 
stained  in  the  same  Cushion.  According  to 
English  ideas,  the  bowl  is  of  nnnleasantly 
large  dimensions,  being  three  incnes  and  a 
quarter  in  width.  But  a  Kaffir  mouth  is  a 
edacious  one,  and  he  can  use  tMs  gigantic 
instrument  without  inconyonience. 

Fig.  2  represents  a  singularly  elaborate 
example  of  a  spoon,  purchased  iVt>m  a  na^ 
tive  by  the  late  H.  Jackson,  Esq.  It  is 
more  than  three  feet  in  length  and  is 
slightly  curyed,  whereas  the  preceding  ex- 
ample is  straight.  The  wood  of  which  it  is 
made  is  much  harder  than  that  of  the  other 
spoon,  and  is  therefore  capable  of  taking  a 
tolerably  high  polish.  The  maker  of  this 
spoon  has  ornamented  it  in  a  yery  curious 
manner.  Five  rings  are  placed  round  the 
stem,  and  these  rings  are  made  of  the  wire- 
like  hairs  from  the  elephant's  tail.  They 
are  plaited  in  the  manner  that  is  known  to 
sailors  as  the  "  Turk's-head  "  knot,  and  are 
similar  to  those  that  haye  been  mentioned 
on  page  101  as  being  placed  on  the  handle  of 
the  assagai.  In  order  to  show  the  mode  in 
which  these  rings  are  made,  one  of  them  is 
given  on  an  enlarged  scale. 

At  the  end  of  the  handle  of  the  spoon 
may  be  seen  a  globular  knob.  This  is 
carved  from  the  same  piece  of  wood  as  the 
spoon,  and  is  intended  for  a  snuff  box,  so 
that  the  owner  is  doubly  supplied  with  luxu- 
ries. It  is  cut  in  order  to  imitate  a  gourd, 
and,  considering  the  very  rude  tools  which 
a  Kaffir  possesses,  the  skill  displayed  in  hol- 
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iowing.it \BTery:^pemL  Bound tiie  neoktf 
tiie  opwiing  is  one  of  the  elephant's  hair 
rinsB,  and  at  the  bottom  tliere  ia  aame 
rather  deep  earring.  This  odd  annff  bcs 
is  ornamented  by  being  eharred,  as  is.ito 
bowl  and  tiie  ppreiUariMurt  of  the  stam. 

Sometimes  tbe  Kaffirs  exert  great  ingenn- 
ity  in  carying  liie  handles  of  their  anoons 
into  rude  semblances  of  yarioas  *t«»»^i*^ 
On  aooount  of  its  long  neck  and  k^  and 
sloping  back,  tiie  giraffe  is  the  fiiyoiite. 
Fig.  1  on  page  lOS  shows  (»ie  of  tibeae 
spoons.  It  is  rather  more  than  a  fbot  in 
length,  and. represents  the  form  of  tfae.ani- 
mal  better  than  might  be  snppoeed  fkem 
the  illustration,  wmoh  is  taken  from  the 
ttonL  and  therefore  causes  its  fbrm.to  hs 
foreshortened  and  the  characteristic  dope 
of  the  back  to  be  nnseen.  It  ia  made. of 
the  acacia  wood,  that  being  the  tree  on 
wliich  the  giraffis  loyes  to  feed,  and  whidi 
is  called  by  the  Dutch  settlers  "•KKmae^ 
dom,"  or  csmel^'thom,  in  consequence.  The 
attitude  of  Uie  head  la  a  fidtfafU 
ntation  of  the  action  of  the  ginfle 


when  raising  its  head  to  browse  among. the 
foliaffe,  and  the  spotted  skin  is  weUhni- 
tated  by  Implication  of  a  red-hot  iron* 

In  some  exanqg>les  of  ttie  girafllb  apoeii, 
the  form  of  the  animal  is  nrach  better 
shown,  eyen  the  Joints  of  the  legs  h^tag 
carefVdly  marked,  and  their  ae&n.ia^ 
cated.  Sometimes  the  Kaffir  does  net 
make  the  whole  handle  into  the  fom  of 
an  animal,  but  cuts  the  handle  of  tiie 
usual  shape,  and  leayes  at  the  end  a  large 
block  of  soiid  wood,  which  he  can  cane 
into  the  required  siiape.  The  MppqKrtiK 
mus  is  frequently  chosen  for  this  purpose, 
and  so  is  the  rmnoceros,  while  tlie  hyana 
is  always  a  &yorite,  apparently  becanse  iti 
peculiar  outline  can  easily  be  imitated  in 
wood. 

The  reader  wfll  probably  have  noticed  flie 
angle  at  which  the  shallow  bowl  is  set,  sad 
it  appears  to  make  the  spoon  a  most  inocm- 
vement  instrument  If  neld  after  the  Ba- 
ropean  fisushion,  the  user  would  scarcely  be 
able  to  manage  it  at  all,  but  the  Kaffir  hes 
his  own  way  of  holding  it^  which  is  perftottf 
effective.  Instead  of  taking  it  between  fhe 
thumb  and  the  forefinger,  he  grasps  the  stan 
with  the  whole  hand,  having  the  bowl  to  the 
left,  and  the  handle  to  the  right  He  then 
dips  the  shallow  bowl  into  the  tenackxa 
porridge,  takes  up  as  much  as  it  will  pottdbiy 
nold,  and  inserts  the  whole  of  the  bowl  into 
his  mouth,  the  convex  side  bein^  uppermoet  I 
In  this  position  the  tongue  can  lick  tne  spooa  ^ 
quite  clean,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  next  vi 
visit  to  the  porridge.  1" 

If  a  number  of  Kaffirs  are  about  .to  pei^ 
take  of  a  common  meal,  they  always  uee  a 
common  spoon.  Were  each  man  to  faring 
his  own  with  him,  and  all  to  dip  in  the  poi 
at  once,  it  is  evident  that  he  who  had  the 
largest  spoon,  would  get  the  largest  ahaie, 
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than  which  nothing  would  he  more  distaste- 
ful to  the  justice  loving  Kaffir,  besides  giving 
rise  to  a  scene  pf  hurry,  and  probably  con- 
tention, which  would  be  a  breach  of  good 
manners.  So  the  chief  man  present  ^es 
the  spoon,  helps  himself  to  a  mouthful,  and 
hands  the  clean  spoon  to  his  next  neighbor. 
Thus  the  spoon  goes  round  in  regular  order, 
each  man  having  one  spoonful  at  a  time,  and 
none  having  more  than  another. 

This  love  of  justice  pervades  all  classes  of 
Kaffirs,  and  even  adheres  to  them  when  tliey 
are  partially  civilized  — a  result  which  does 
not  always  take  place  when  the  savage  has 
taken  his  first  few  lessons  in  the  civilization 
of  Europe.  Some  tjme  a£0,  when  a  visitor 
was  inspecting  an  English  school  for  Kaifir 
children,  he  was  struck  by  the  method 
adopted  In  giving  the  scholars  their  meals. 
Porridge  was  prepared  for  them,  and  served 
out  by  one  of  their  own  nation,  who  used 
the  most  scrupulous  accuracy  in  dividing 
the  food.  She  was  not  content  with  giving 
to  each  child  an  apparently  eaual  share,  but 
went  twice  or  thnce  round  the  circle,  add- 
ing to  one  portion  and  taking  away  from 
another,  until  all  were  equally  servea.  Not 
until  she  was  satisfied  that  tne  distribution 
was  a  just  one,  did  the  dusky  scholars  think 
of  b^inning  their  meal. 

Sometimes  the  Kaffirs  will  amuse  them- 
selves  by  making  spoons  of  the  most  por- 
tentous dimensions,  which  would  baffie  even 
the  giants  of  our  nursery  tales,  did  they 
endeavor  to  use  such  implements.  One  of 
these  gigantic  spoons  is  in  the  collection  of 
Colon^  Lane  Fox.  It  is  shaped  much  like 
&g.  1,  in  the  illustration  at  page  103,  and  if 
very  much  reduced  in  size  would  be  a  ser- 
viceable Kaffir  spoon  of  the  ordinary  kind. 
But  it  is  between  five  and  six  feet  in  length, 
its  stem  is  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  amf  its 
bowl  large  enough  to  accommodate  liis  whole 
head. 

At  Rg.  2  of  the  illustration  on  the  upper 
part  of  same  page  may  be  seen  an  article 
which  looks  like  a  spoon,  but  rather  deserves 
the  name  of  ladle,  as  it  is  used  for  substances 
more  liquid  than  the  porridge.  It  is  carved 
from  a  single  piece  of  wooci,  and  it  is  a  sin- 
gular fact  that  the  maker  should  have  been 
able  to  carve  the  deeply  grooved  handle 
without  the  aid  of  a  lathe.  If  this  handle  be 
tamed  round  on  its  axis,  so  that  the  eye  can 
follow  the  spiral  course  of  the  grooves,  it ' 
becomes  evident  that  they  have  been  cut 
without  the  use  of  any  machinery.  But  the 
trath  of  their  course  is  reallv  wonderful,  and 
flie  carver  of  this  handsome  handle  has  taken 
care  to  darken  the  spiral  grooves  by  the 
application  of  a  hot  iron.  This  remarkable 
R>ecim.en  was  brought  from  Africa  by  the 
Sev.  J.  Shooter,  and  the  illustration  has 
been  taken  from  the  specimen  itself. 

Two  more  similar  ladles  are  illustrated  on 
page  155.  The  uppermost  fi<jure  represents 
a  ladle  about  fourteen  inches  in  length.   The 


Eattem  has  no  pretence  to  elaborate  detail ; 
ut  the  whole  form  is  very  bold  and  decided, 
and  the  carver  has  evidently  done  his  work 
thoroughly,  and  on  a  definite  plan.  The 
black  marks  on  the  stem  and  handle  are 
made  by  a  hot  iron,  and  the  under  surface 
of  the  bowl  is  decorated  with  two  triangular 
marks  made  in  the  same  manner. 

At  figure  2  of  the  same  illustration  is 
shown  a  rather  remarkable  ladle.  It  is 
eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  the  bowl  is 
both  wide  and  deep.  It  is  made  irom  the  hard 
wood  of  the  acacia,  and  must  have  cost  the 
carver  a  considerable  ivinount  of  trouble.  In 
carving  the  ladle,  the  maker  has  set  himself 
to  shape  the  handle  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  resembles  a  bundle  of  small  sticks  tied 
together  by  a  band  at  the  end  and  another 
near  the  middle.  So  well  has  he  achieved 
this  feat  that,  when  I  first  saw  this  ladle,  in 
rather  dim  li^ht,  I  really  thought  that  some 
ingenious  artificer  had  contrived  to  make  a 
number  of  twigs  start  from  one  part  of  a 
branch,  and  had  carved  that  portion  of  the 
branch  into  the  bowl,  and  had  tied  the  twigs 
together  to  form  tlie  handle.  He  has  height- 
ened the  deception,  by  charring  the  sham 
bands  black,  while  the  rest  of  the  handle  is 
left  of  its  natural  color.  Figs.  3  and  4  of 
the  same  illustration  tHII  be  presently 
described. 

There  is  an  article  of  food  which  is  used 
by  the  natives,  in  its  proper  season,  and 
does  not  prepossess  a  European  in  its  favor. 
Tliis  is  the  locust,  the  well-known  insect 
which  sweeps  in  countless  myriads  over  the 
land,  and  which  does  such  harm  to  the  crops 
and  to  eveiything  tliat  grows.  Tlie  eggs  of 
the  locust  are  laid  in  the  ground,  and  at  the 
proper  season  the  young  make  their  appear- 
ance. They  are  then  very  small,  but  they 
grow  with  great  rapidity — as,  indeed,  they 
ought  to  do,  consider! ns:  the  amount  of  food 
which  they  consume.  Tntil  the  v  have  passed 
a  conijiiderable  time  in  the  world,  they  have 
no  wings,  and  can  only  crawl  and  hop.  The 
Kaffirs  call  these  imperfect  locusts  "  boyane,-' 
and  the  Dutch  settlers  tenn  them  '*  voet- 
pangers,"  or  '•  foot-goers,"  because  they  can- 
not lly.  Even  in  this  stage  they  are  terribly 
destructive,  and  march  steadily  onward  con- 
suming every  green  thing  that  they  can 
eat. 

Nothing  stops  them  in  their  progress 
short  of  death,  and,  on  account  of  their  vast 
myriads,  the  numbers  that  can  be  killed 
form  but  an  insignificant  proportion  of  the 
whole  army.  A  stream  of  these  insects,  a 
mile  or  more  in  width,  will  pass  over  a  coun- 
try, and  scarcely  anything  short  of  a  river 
will  stop  them.  Trenches  are  soon  filled  up 
with  their  bodies,  and  those  in  th(;  rear 
march  over  the  carcasses  of  their  dead  com- 
rades. Sometimes  the  trenches  have  been 
filled  with  fire,  but  to  no  purpose,  as  the  fire 
is  soon  put  out  by  the  locusts  that  come 
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crowding  upon  it  As  for  walls,  the  insects 
care  noming  for  them,  but  surmount  them, 
and  even  the  very  houses,  without  suffering 
a  check. 

When  they  become  perfect  insects  and 
gain  their  wings,  thejr  j)roceed,  as  before,  in 
vast  myriads;  but  this  time,  they  direct  their 
course  through  the  air,  and  not  merely  on 
land,  so  that  not  even  the  broadest  river  can 
stop  them.  They  generally  start  as  soon  as 
the  sun  has  dispelled  the  clews  and  warmed 
the  air,  which,  m  its  nightly  chill,  paralyzes 
them,  and  renders  them  incapable  of  flight 
and  almost  unable  even  to  walk.  Toward 
evening  they  always  descend,  and  perhaps 
in  the  daytime  also;  and  wherever  they 
alight,  every  ^reen  thing  vanishes.  The 
sound  of  their  jaws  cutting  down  the  leaves 
and  eating  them  can  be  heard  at  a  great  dis- 
stance.  They  eat  everything  of  a  vegetable 
nature.  Mr.  Moffatt  saw  a  whole  tield  of 
maize  consumed  in  two  hours,  and  has  seen 
them  eat  linen,  flannel,  and  even  tobacco. 
When  they  rise  for  another  flight,  the  spot 
which  they  have  left  is  as  bare  as  if  it  were 
desert  land,  and  not  a  vestige  of  any  kind  of 
verdure  is  to  be  seen  upon  it 

A  very  excellent  description  of  a  flight  of 
locusts  is  given  by  Mr.  Cole,  in  his  work  on 
South  Africa: — 

"Next  day  was  warm  enough,  but  the 
wind  was  desperately  high,  and,  much  to 
my  disgust,  right  in  my  face  as  I  rode  away 
on  my  journey.  After  travelling  some  ten 
miles,  having  swallowed  several  ounces  of 
sand  meanwnile,  and  been  compelled  occa- 
sionally to  remove  the  sand-hills  that  were 
collecting  in  my  eyes,  I  began  to  fall  in  with 
some  locusts.  At  first  they  came  on  gradu- 
ally and  in  small  quantities,  speckling  the 
earth  here  and  there,  and  voraciously  de- 
vouring the  herbage. 

''They  were  not  altogether  pleasant,  as 
they  are  weak  on  the  wing,  and  quite  at  the 
mercy  of  the  wind,  which  uncivilly  dashed 
many  a  one  into  my  face  with  a  force  that 
made  my  cheeks  tingle.  By  degrees  they 
grew  thicker  and  more  iVequent.  My  prog- 
ress was  now  most  unpleasant,  for  they  flew 
into  mv  face  every  instant  Flung  against 
me  and  ray  horse  by  the  breeze,  they  clung 
to  us  with  the  tightness  of  desperation,  till 
we  were  literally  speckled  with  locusts. 
Each  moment  the  clouds  of  them  became 
denser,  till  at  length  —  I  am  guilty  of  no 
exaggeration  in  sajing — they  were  as  thick 
in  the  air  as  the  flakes  of  snow  during  a 
heavy  fall  of  it;  they  covered  the  grass  and 
the  road,  so  that  at  every  step  my  horse 
crushed  dozens;  they  were  whirled  into  my 
eves  and  those  of  ray  poor  nag,  till  at  last 
the  latter  refused  to  face  them,  and  turned 
tail  in  spite  of  whip  and  spur.  They  crawled 
about  my  face  and  neck,  got  down  my  shirt 
collar  and  up  ray  sleeves  —  in  a  word  they 
drove  rae  to  despair  as  completely  as  they 
drove  my  horse  to  stubbornness,  and  I  was 


obliged  to  ride  back  a  mile  or  two,  and 
claim  shelter  from  them  at  a  house  I  had 
passed  on  my  route;  fully  convinced  that  a 
shower  of  locusts  is  more  unbearable  than 
hail,  rain,  snow,  and  sleet  combined.  I 
found  the  poor  farmer  in  despair  at  the 
dreadfld  visitation  which  had  corae  upon 
him —  and  well  he  might  be  so.  To-day  he 
had  standing  crops,  a  garden,  and  wide  pas- 
ture lands  in  full  verdure;  tlie  next  day  the 
earth  was  as  bare  all  round  as  a  macadam- 
ized road. 

"I  afterwards  saw  millions  of  these  in- 
sects driven  by  the  wind  into  the  sea  at 
Algoa  Bay,  and  washed  on  shore  again  in 
sucn  heaps,  that  the  prisoners  and  coolies 
in  the  town  were  busily  employed  for  a  day 
or  two  in  burying  the  bodies,  to  prevent  the 
evil  consequence  that  would  arise  from  the 

Sutrefying  of  them  close  to  the  town.  Xo 
escription  of  these  little  plagues,  or  of  the 
destruction  they  cause,  can  well  be  an  exag- 
geration. Fortunately,  their  visitations  are 
not  frequent,  as  I  only  remember  three  dur- 
ing my  five  years'  residence  in  South  Af- 
rica. Huge  fires  are  soraetiraes  lighted 
round  corn-lands  and  gardens  to  prevent 
their  approach;  and  tnis  is  an  tfl'cclive 
preventive  when  they  can  steer  their  own 
course;  but  when  carried  away  by  such  a 
wind  as  I  have  described,  tliey  can  only  go 
where  it  drives  them,  and  all  the  bonfires 
in  the  world  would  be  useless  to  stay  their 

E regress.  The  farraer  thus  eaten  out  of 
ouse  and  home  (most  literally^  has  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  move  his  stock  forthwith  to 
some  other  spot  which  has  escaped  thera  — 
happy  if  he  can  find  a  route  free  from  their 
devastation,  so  that  his  herds  and  flocks  may 
not  perish  by  the  way." 

Fortunately,  their  bodies  being  heavy  in 
proportion  to  their  wings,  they  cannot  fly 
against  the  wind,  and  it  orten  happens  that, 
as  in  the  old  Scripture  narrative,  a  country 
is  relieved  by  a  change  of  wind,  which 
drives  the  insects  into  me  sea,  where  they 
are  drowned;  and,  as  Mr.  Cole  observes, 
they  were  driven  by  the  wind  into  his  face 
or  upon  his  clothes,  as  helplessly  as  the 
cockchafers  oh  a  windy  summer  evening. 
Still,  terrible  as  are  the  locusts,  they  have 
their  uses.  In  the  first  place,  they  aflbrd 
food  to  innumerable  animals.  As  they  fly, 
large  flocks  of  birds  wait  on  them,  sweep 
among  them  and  devour  them  on  the  wing:. 
While  they  are  on  the  ground,  whether  in 
their  winged  or  imperfect  state,  they  are 
eaten  by  various  animals ;  even  the  lion 
and  other  formidable  carnivora  not  dis- 
daining so  easily  gained  a  repast  As  the 
cool  air  of  the  night  renders  the  locusts 
incapable  of  moving,  they  can  be  captured 
without  difficulty.  Even  to  mankind  the 
locusts  are  serviceable,  being  a  favorite 
article  of  food.  It  is  true  that  these  in- 
I  sects  devour  whole  crops,  but  it  may  be 
1  doubted  whether  they  do  not  confer  a  ben- 
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on  the  duBky  cultivators  rather  than 
inflict  an  injury. 

As  soon  as  the  shades  of  evening  render 
the  locusU  helpU^ss,  the  natives  turn  out  in 
a  body,  with  s^k-Iw,  skins,  and  everything 
tliat  ciiu  hold  the  expected  prey,  those  who 
possess  such  animals  bringing  pack  oxen  in 
order  to  bear  the  h^ads  home*  The  locusts 
are  swept  by  minious  iot-o  the  sacks,  with- 
out any  [>articular  exertion  on  the  part 
of  the  natives,  tJiough  not  without  some 
as  venomous  serpents  are  apt  to 
>r  the  purpose  of  feeding  on  the 
[GLSecfa,  aiul  are  sometimes  roughly  handled 
in  the  dui'kness. 

WheD  the  locusts  have  been  brought 
home,  they  are  nut  into  a  large  covered 
pot,  such  OA  has  already  been  described,  and 
a  little  watt^r  added  to  them.  The  tire  is 
then  hshted  under  the  pot,  and  the  locusts 
are  th^-n  boiled,  or  rathnr  st^?amed,  until 
^^y  are  sufficiently  cooked.  They  are  then 
Hh^u  out  of  the  pot,  and  spread  out  in  the 
Bw&^^^'^^^  until  they  are  quit«  dry;  and 
when  tliis  part  of  the  pnicess  is  completed, 
they  are  shaken  about  m  the  wind  until  the 
legs  and  wing*  fall  otf,  and  are  carried  away 
fitiit  as  the  chaff  is  carried  away  bv  the 
breeze  when  corn  ia  winnowed!  HVlien 
they  are  periVetly  dry,  they  are  stored  away 
in  baskets,  or  placed  in  the  granaries  just  as 
if  they  were  corn. 

Sometimes  the  natives  eat  them  whole, 
ju^t  as  we  eat  shrimps^  and,  if  they  can 
alford  stK'h  »  luxury,  add  a  little  salt  to 
them.  ITsually,  however,  the  locusts  are 
treated  much  in  the  same  manner  as  corn 
or  m.ii/e.  They  are  ground  to  powder  liv 
the  mill  until  'they  are  reduced  to  meal, 
which  is  then  mixed  with  watcr^  so  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  porridge,  A  good  locust  sea- 
ion  is  always  acceptal)le  to  the  natives,  who 
can  in<lulge  their  enormous  appetites  to 
on  jilmost  uu limited  extent,  and  iu  conse- 

auenoe  become  quite  fat  in  comimrison  with 
leir  ordinary    appearance.      So    valuable, 
^indeed,  are  the  locusts,  that  if  a  native  eon- 
■bnr  can  make  his  companion?^  believe  that 
^^p  incantations  have  brought  the  locusts, 
Vf^  sure  trt  be  richly  rewarded  bv  them. 
Meat  when  it  can  be  obtained,  is  the  great 
luxury  of  a  Kaffir.      Beef  is  his   favorite 
meat;  but  he  will  eat  that  of  many  of  the 
native  aniimds,  though  there  are  some,  iu* 
eluding  all  kinds  of  tish,  which  he  will  not 
toach.     With  a  very  few  exceptions,  sucli 
AA  the  eland,  the  wild  animals  of  Southern 
Africa  do  not  furnish  very  succident  food. 
Vt^nLHoii  when  taken  from  a  semi-domesti- 
/Okted  red  deer,  or  a  three-part^  domesticated 
w  deer,  is  a  ver>'  difterent  meat  when 
ined  from  a  wild  deer  or  antelope.     As 
eraJ  rule,  such  animals  have  very  little 
ut  them,  and  their  ilesh,  by  reason  of 
rcise  and  small  supply  of  food, 
is  I  Iv  tough,  and  would  baffle  the 

iawii  ui  ttn^  but  a  very  hungry  man* 


Fortunately  for  the  Kaffirs,  their  teeth 
aud  jaws  are  equal  to  any  task  that  can  be 
imposed  upon  them  in  the  way  of  maatica- 
tion,  and  meat  which  an  European  can 
hardly  manage  to  eat  is  a  dainty  to  his  dark 
comi>aiiious.  The  late  Gordon  Curaming, 
who  ha*l  as  much  experience  in  hunter  Hie  as 
most  men,  used  to  say  that  a  very  good  idea 
of  the  meat  which  is  usually  obtained  by  iho 
gun  in  Kaffirland  may  be  gained  by  taking 
the  very  worst  part  of*  the  t^mgh est  possible 
heafy  multiplying  the  toughness  by  ten,  and 
subtracting  all  tlie  gra\^\ 

The  usual  plan  that  is  adopted  is,  to  eat  at 
once  the  best  parts  of  an  animal^  and  to  cure 
the  rest  by  drying  it  in  the  sun*  This  pro- 
cess is  a  very  simple  oue.  The  meat  is  rut 
into  thin,  long  strips,  and  hung  on  brauehes 
iu  tlie  open  air.  The  burning  sunbeams 
soon  have  their  effect,  and  convert  the  scar- 
let strips  of  raw  meat  into  a  substance  that 
looks  like  old  shoe-leather,  and  is  nearly  as 
tough.  The  mode  of  dressing  it  is,  to  put  it 
under  the  ashes  of  the  lire,  next  to  pound 
it  between  two  stones,  antl  then  to  stew  it 
slowl}^  in  a  pot,  just  as  is  done  with  fresh 
beef  Of  course,  this  mode  of  cooking  meat 
is  only  employed  on  the  march,  when  the 
soldiers  ai-e  unable  to  take  with  them  the 
cooking-pots  of  domestic  lite. 

Sometimes,  especially  when  returning  from 
an  unsuccessful  war,  the  Katfirs  are  put  to 
great  straits  for  want  of  food,  ntu\  have 
recom*se  to  the  strangest  expedients  for 
allaving  hunger.  They  begin  by  wearing 
a  '*liunger-belt,''  L  c  a  belt  passed  scv^eral 
times  round  the  body,  and  arranged  so  as 
to  press  ujion  the  stomach,  and  take  off 
for  a  time  tne  feeling  of  faint  sickness  that 
accompanies  hunger  before  it  develops  into 
starvation.  As  the  hours  pass  on,  and  the 
faintness  again  appears,  the  hunger-belt  is 
drawn  tighter  and  tighter-  This  curious 
remedy  for  hunger  is  to  be  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  and  has  long  been  prac- 
tised bv  the  native  tribes  of  North  America, 

The  "hungry  soldiers,  when  reduced  to  the 
last  straits,  have  been  known  to  eat  their 
hide-shields,  and,  when  these  were  finished, 
to  consume  even  the  thongs  which  bind  the 
heinl  of  the  assagai  to  the  shaft.  The  same 
process  of  rooking  is  emploved  in  making 
the  tough  skin  eatable;  uamefy,  partial  broil- 
(ug  uuilcr  ashes,  then  pounding  between 
stones,  and  then  stewing,  or  boiling,  if  anv 
substitute  for  a  cooking-]iot  can  he  founcL 
One  of  the  missionaries  relates,  in  a  manner 
that  shows  the  elastic  spirit  which  animated 
him,  how  he  and  his  companions  were  once 
driven  to  eat  a  bnx  which  he  had  matJe  of 
rhinoceros  hide,  and  seems  rather  to  regret 
the  loss  of  so  excellent  a  box  than  to  demand 
any  svmpatliv  for  the  hardships  which  he 
hall  sustained. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  the 
liquida  which  a  Kaffir  generally  consimiea. 
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Ordinary  men  are  forced  to  content  them* 
selves  with  watcr^  and  there  are  cwcasioiif^ 
when  th«y  would  only  be  too  glad  to  obtain 
even  water.  Certain  ceremQuies  demand 
that  the  warriors  shall  be  fed  pknteously 
with  beef  during  the  night,  but  that  they 
ghail  not  be  allowed  to  drink  until  the  dawu 
of  tlie  following  day.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  feast  they  are  merrj'  enough;  for  beef 
is  always  welcome  to  a  Kaliir,  and  to  btj 
allowed  to  eat  aa  much  as  he  can  po^siblv 
mana^T^e  to  accommodate  is  a  loxniy  which 
but  Sitldom  orcurs. 

However^  the  time  comes,  even  to  a  hun- 
gry Kaffir,  when  he  cannot  possibly  eat  any 
more,  and  he  craves  for  something  to  drink. 
This  relief  is  strictly  prohibited,  no  one 
being  allowed  to  leave  the  circle  in  which 
they  are  sitting.  It  generally  happens  tliat 
some  of  the  younger  *'  hoys,"  who  have  been 
but  recently  admitted  into  the  company  of 
soldiers,  find  themselves  unable  to  endure 
such  a  privation,  and  endeavor  to  slip  away 
unobserved.  But  a  number  of  oH  and  ti-ied 
warriors,  who  have  inured  themselves  to 
thirst  as  well  as  hunger,  and  who  look  with 
contempt  on  all  who  are  less  hardy  than 
themselves,  are  stationed  at  every  point  of 
exit,  and,  as  soon  as  they  see  the  (fuslrv  form 
of  a  deserter  approach  the  spot  whieli  they 
are  guarding,  they  uncerenmniouslv  attack 
him  with  their  sticks,  and  beat  him  back  to 
his  piiice  in  the  circle. 

On  the  march,  if  a  Kaffir  is  hurried,  and 
comes  to  a  spot  where  there  is  water,  he 
slxDops  down,  and  ivith  his  curved  hand  flings 
the  water  inU>  his  mouth  with  movements 
almost  as  rapid  as  those  of  a  cat's  tongue 
when  she  laps  milk.  Sometimes,  if  he  conies 
to  a  river,  which  he  has  to  ford,  he  will  con- 
trive to  slake  his  thirst  as  he  proceeds,  with- 
out once  checking  his  speed.  This  precau- 
tion is  necessary  if  he  should  be  pursued,  or 
if  the  river  shoiilil  happen  to  be  partially  in- 
fested witii  crocodiles  and  other  dangerous 
reptiles.    (See  engi'aving  Xo.  2  on  p.  145.) 

Kattlra  are  also'  very  fond  of  a  kind  of 
whey,  which  is  poured  off  from  the  milk 
when  it  Is  converted  into  ''aniasi,*'  and  which 
is  something  like  our  buttermilk  to  tht* 
taste.  S ti  11 ,  al thou gh  the  K atli r s  can  pu t  u p 
with  water,  and  like  their  buttermilk,  they 
have  a  craving  for  some  fermented  liquor. 
Water  and  inittermilk  are  very  well  in  their 
way;  but  they  only  serve  for  quenching 
thirst,  and  have  nothing  sociable  about  thc;m. 
Now  the  Kaflir  is  essentially  a  sociable 
being,  aa  has  already  been  mentioned,  and 
he  likes  nothing  better  than  sitting  in  a 
circle  of  friends,  talking,  grinding  snutf  nr 
taking  it,  smoking,  and  drinking.  And, 
when  be  joins  in  such  indulgences,  he  prefers 
that  his  drink  should  be  of  an  intoxicating 
nature,  therein  following  the  usual  instincts 
of  mankind  all  over  the  world. 

There  are  few  nations  who  do  not  know 
how  to  make  intoxicating  drinks,  and  the 


Kafllr  is  not  likely  to  be  much  behftidhi 
in  this  respect.  The  only  fermented  drink 
which  the  genuine  Kathrs  use  is  a  kind  of 
beer,  crtlled  in  the  native  tongue  '*  out<^Jia- 
alia."  Like  all  other  savages,  the  Kaffirs 
very  much  prefer  the  stronger  rioiationfl 
that  are  made  by  Europeans;  and  their  love 
for  whisky^  rum,  and  brandy  has  been  the 
means  of  ruining,  and  almost  extinguishing, 
many  a  tribe — just  fts  has  been  the  ca»e  in 
Northern  America.  The  quantity  of  spirit- 
uous liquid  that  a  Kaffir  €*an  drink  is  really 
a^stonishing;  and  the  strangest  thing  is,  that 
he  will  consume  nearly  a  bottle  of  the  com- 
monest and  coarsest  spirit,  and  rise  at  day- 
lueak  on  the  next  morning  without  even  a 
headache. 

The  beer  which  the  Kaffirs  make  is  by  na 
means  a  heady  liquid,  and  seems  to  have 
rather  a  fattening  than  an  intoxicating 
quahty.  All  men  of  note  drink  large  quan- 
tities of  beer,  and  the  chief  of  a  tribe  rarely 
stirs  without  having  a  great  vessel  of  beer  at 
hand,  together  with  his  gourd  cup  and  ladle. 
The  ojje  rations  of  brewing  nre  conducted 
entirely  by  the  women,  and  are  toU*rably 
simple,'  much  resembling  the  plan  which  ia 
used  in  England,  Barley  is  not  employed 
for  this  purpose,  the  grain  of  maize  ormiUct 
being  substituted  for  it 

The  grain  is  first  encouraged  to  a  partial 
sprouting  by  being  wrapped  in  wet  mats, 
and  IS  then  killed  by  heat,  so  as  to  moke  it 
into  malt,  resembhng  that  which  is  u«ed  in 
our  own  counlry.  The  next  proce««  is  tfr 
put  it  into  a  vessel,  and  let  it  boil  for  sonue 
time,  and  idlei'ward  to  set  it  aside  for  for^ 
mentation.  The  Kaffir  has  no  yea^t,  hut 
employs  a  rather  curions  substitute  for  it, 
being  the  stem  of  a  Fpecies  of  ice-p]aatj 
drie^  and  kept  ready  for  use.  As  the  iiqiiid 
ferments,  a  scum  arises  to  the  top,  which  B 
Carefully  removed  by  means  of  an  ingeniow 
skimme'r,  shown  at  "figs,  ii  and  4,  on  piigt 
155,  This  skimmer  is  very  much  Uke  u%(m 
wire  implements  used  by  our  cooks  for  tak- 
ing vegetables  out  of  hot  water,  and  is  n«wie 
of  gnuss  stems  very  neatly  woven  together: 
a  number  of  them  forming  the  liandle,  aaa 
others  spreading  out  like  the  bowl  of  a  epjoo, 
The  bowls  of  these  skinmiers  are  set  at  dif* 
ferent  angles,  so  as  to  suit  the  vessel  in 
which  fermentation  is  carried  on. 

A^Hien  the  beer  is  poured  into  the  vessel 
in  which  it  is  kept  for  use,  it  is  passed 
through  a  strainer,  so  as  to  prevent  any  of 
the  malt  from  mixing  with  it  One  of  tlieso 
strainers  is  slunvn  at  fig.  3,  on  page  ©7. 
The  specimen  from  which  the  drawing  wafl 
taken  is  in  my  *>wn  collection,  and  is  a  good 
sample  of  the  Kaffir's  workmanship.  It  is 
made  of  reeds,  split  and  flattened;  each  re«l 
being  rather  more  than  the  tifth  of  an  inch 
wide  at  the  C4>ening  nnd  the  twelfth  of  an 
inch  at  the  smaller  end,  and  being  careftjhy 
graduated  in  width.  In  shape  it  resembles 
a  jeUy-bag,  and^  indeed,  has  much  the  samd 
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to  perfoinL  Tlio  reed«  are  woveu  m 
the  *'UQaer  throe  ami  over  three  ^'  fashion, 
ao  as  to  prixluce  a  zigziig  pattern;  and  the 
conical  aliiipe  of  tlie  strainer  is  obtaintjd,  not 
by  any  alttiration  in  the  mode  of  weaving, 
hut  by  the  ^adual  dimiontion  of  the  reeds. 
These  strainers  are  of  various  sizes;  but  my 
own  specimen,  which  U  of  the  average 
dimensions,  measures  fifteen  inches  in 
length,  and  nine  in  width  across  the  open- 

Beer,  like  milk,  is  kept  in  baskets,  which 
the  Kaffirs  are  capable  of  making  so  elabor- 
ately, tliat  they  can  bold  ahnost  any  Hqoid 
as  well  its  if  they  were  casks  made  by  the 
beat  European  coopers*  Indeed,  the  hne- 
lieaa  and  beauty  of  the  Kathr  basket-work 
may  excite  the  admiration,  if  not  tlie  env>% 
of  civilized  basket-makers,  who,  however 
artsfitie  may  be  the  forms  which  they  pro- 
duce, would  be  sadly  puzzled  if  required  to 
make  a  basket  that  would  hold  beer,  wioe, 
oreren  milk- 
One  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  beer  basket 
may  be  seen  in  the  illustration  on  page  67, 
the  small  mouth  bein?^  for  the  ^eater  con- 
iremenee  of  pouring  it  out*  Others  can  be 
seen  in  tlie  illustration  on  pa.;e  (^3,  repre- 
aenting  the  int<^rior  of  a  Kadi r  hut  Beer 
baakets  of  various  sizes  are  to  be  found  in 

kraal,  antl  are  always  kept  in  slmdy 
:as,  to  prevent  the  tiijiiid  from  boirii^ 
ed  by  heat  A  Katlir  cliief  hjirdly 
eeems  to  be  able  to  support  existence  with- 
out bis  beer.  Within  nis  own  house,  or  in 
the  shadow  of  a  friendly  screen,  he  will  sit 
by  the  hour  to'^cther^  smoking;  his  enormous 
pme  continually,  and  drinking  his  boer  at 
tolerably  constant  intervals,  thus  contriving 
to  caasame  a  considerable  amount  both  of 
tobacco  and  beer.  Even  If  he  goes  out  to 
iiMpect  his  cattle,  or  to  review  his  soldiers, 
a  lervanl  is  sure  to  be  with  him,  bearing 
bia  beet  basket,  stool,  and  other  luxurious 
appeada^^s  of  state. 

He  ffcneraily  drinks  out  of  a  cup,  which 
be  makes  fVom'  a  gouni,  and  which,  m  shape 
and  sij5e,  much  resembles  an  emu's  egg  with 
the  top  cut  off.  For  the  purpose  of  taking 
the  beer  out  of  the  basket,  and  pouring  it 
into  the  cup.  he  uses  a  ladle  of  some  sort. 
Tbo  form  which  is  most  generally  in  use  is 
thai  which  Ls  made  fn^m  a  kind  of  gourd; 
QOl  egg-shaped,  like  that  from  whirh  the 
cap  is  made,  but  formed  very  much  hke  an 
omon  with  the  stalk  attached  to  it  The 
halb  of  the  onion  represents  the  end  of  the 
pmrd,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  when  a  slice 
tacutoir  this  globular  end,  and  the  interior 
of  the  gourd  removed,  a  very  neat  ladle  can 
'ueecL      As  the   outer  skin  of  the 

U  of  a  fine  yellow  color,  and  has  a 

.tural  polish,  the  cup  and  ladle  have 

pretty  appearance. 

[e times  the  Kaffir  carves  liis  ladles 
out  of  wood,  and  displays  much  skill  and 
taate  in  their  construction,  as  may  be  seen 


by  the  specimens.  Occasionally  the  beei; 
bowl  is  carved  from  wood  as  well  as  the 
ladle;  but,  on  ficcount  of  its  weight  when 
empty,  and  the  time  employed  in  making  it, 
none  but  a  chief  is  likely  to  make  use  of 
such  a  bowl  One  of  these  wooden  bowls  ia 
shown  at  tig.  2,  in  the  illustration  on  page 
07,  aud  is  drawn  from  a  specimen  broughli,j 
from  Southern  Africa  by  Mr.  IL  Jackson* ' 
It  is  of  large  dimensions,  as  may  be  seen  hy 
comparing  it  with  the  milkpail  at  i^^.  u 
The  color  of  the  bowl  is  black. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  Katlir  who 
carved  this  bowl  has  been  so  used  U>  ba.sketa 
tm  beer  vessels  that  he  has  not  been  able  •- 
to  get  the  idea  out  of  his  mind.  The  bowLl 
is  painfully  wrought  out  of  a  single  block  ^ 
of  w^ood,  and  must  have  cost  an  enormous 
amount  of  labor,  considering  the  rudeness  ot 
the  tools  used  by  the  carvtr.  According  to 
our  ideas,  the  bowl  ought  therefore  to  snow 
that  it  really  is  something  more  viduablo 
than  usual,  and  as  unlike  the  ordinary 
bjisket  as  possible.  But  so  weddtrl  has 
been  the  maker  to  the  notion  that  a  biisket, 
and  nothing  but  a  basket,  ia  the  proper  ves- 
sel for  beer,  that  he  has  taken  great  piuns  to 
carve  the  whole  exterior  in  imitation  of  a 
basket  So  well  and  regularly  is  this  deco- 
ration  done*  that  when  the  boWl  is  set  some 
little  distance,  or  placed  in  the  ??hadc,  many 
persons  mistake  it  for  a  basket  set  on  three, 
wooden  legs^  and  stained  black. 

At  tig.  5  of  the  same  illustration  is  an 
example  of  the  Kallir's  basket-work.  This 
is  one  of  the  baskets  used  by  the  women 
when  they  have  been  to  the  tic  Ids,  and  have 
to  carry  home  the  ears  of  maize  or  other 
produce.  This  bnsket  is  very  stout  and 
strong,  and  will  accommodate  a  quantity  of 
corn  which  would  form  a  goad  load  for  an 
average  English  laborer.  But  she  con- 
aiders  this  hard  work  as  part  of  woman's 
mission,  asks  one  of  her  companions  to 
assist  in  placing  it  on  her  head,  and  goes  o£f 
with  her  burden,  often  lightening  the  heavy 
task  liy  joining  in  a  chorus  with  her  simi- 
larly-laden friends.  Indt'od,  as  has  been 
well  said  by  an  experienced  missionary,  in 
the  normal  state  of  the  Kaflir  tribes  the 
woman  serves  every  otlice  in  husbandry, 
and  herself  fulfils  the  duties  of  field  laborer, 
plough,  cart,  ox,  and  horse. 

Basket-work  is  used  for  an  infinity  of 
purposes.  It  is  of  basket  -  w^ork,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  Katlir  makes  his  curious 
and  picturesque  storehouses,  in  wliich  he 
keeps  the  corn  that  he  ia  likely  to  require 
for  household  use.  These  storehouses  are 
always  raised  some  height  from  the  ground, 
for  the  double  purjiose  of  keeping  vermin 
from  devastating  them,  and  of  allowing  a 
free  passage  to  the  air  round  them,  and  so 
keeping  their  contents  dry  and  in  good  con- 
dition. Indeed,  the  very  houses  are  fonned 
of  a  sort  of  basket-work,  as  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  Chapter  VII,;  ancl  even  their 
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kraals,  or  villages,  are  Utile  more  than 
basket-work  on  a  very  lane  scale. 

Almost  any  kind  of  flexible  material 
seems  to  answer  for  baskets,  and  the  Kaffir 
workman  impresses  into  his  service  not 
only  the  twigs  of  pliant  bushes,  like  the 
osier  and  willow,  but  uses  grass  stems,  grass 
leaves,  rushes,  flags,  reeds.  Dark,  and  similar 
matenals.  When  he  makes  those  that  are 
used  for  holding  liquids,  he  always  uses  flne 
materials,  and  closes  the  spaces  between 
them  by  beating  down  each  successive  row 
with  an  instrument  that  somewhat  resem- 
bles a  very  stout  paper-knife,  and  that  is 
made  either  of  wood,  bone,  or  ivory.  As 
is  the  case  with  casks,  pailSj  quaighs,  and 
all  vessels  that  are  maae  with  staves,  the 
baskets  must  be  well  soaked  befiire  they 
become  thoroughly  water-tight 

One  of  these  baskets  is  in  my  own  collec- 
tion. It  is  most  beautifully  made,  and  cer^ 
tainly  surpasses  vessels  of  wood  or  clay  in 
one  respect;  namely,  tluit  it  will  bear  very 
roush  treatment  without  breaking.  The 
mode  of  weaving  it  is  peculiarly  intricate. 
A  vast  amount  of  grass  is  employed  in  its 
construction,  the  work  is  very  dose,  and 
the  ends  of  the  innumerable  grass  blades 
are  so  neatly  woven  into  the  fitbric  as 
scarcely  to  be  distinguishable.  Soon  after 
it  came  into  my  possession.  I  sent  it  to  a 
conversazione,  together  with  a  larse  num- 
ber of  ethnological  curiosities,  and,  know- 
ing that  very  few  would  believe  in  its 
powers  without  actual  proof.  I  fllled  it  witli 
milk,  and  placed  it  on  the  table.  Although 
it  had  been  in  England  for  some  time,  and 
had  evidentlv  undergone  rather  rough  treat- 
ment, it  holcf  the  milk  very  well.  There  was 
a  very  slight  leakage,  caused  by  a  mistake 
of  the  former  proprietor,  who  Kad  sewed  a 
label  upon  it  witli  a  very  coarse  needle, 
leaving  little  holes,  through  which  a  few 
drops  of  milk  gradually  oozed.  With  this 
exception,  however,  the  basket  was  as  ser- 
viceable as  when  it  was  in  use  among  the 
Kaffir  huts. 

Honey  is  a  very  favorite  food  with  the 
Kaffirs,  who  are  expert  at  attacking  the 
nests,  and  removing  the  combs  in  spite  of 
the  attacks  of  the  bees.  They  detect  a  bees' 
nest  in  many  ways,  and,  among  other  plans 
for  finding  tiie  nest,  they  set  great  value  on 
the  bird  called  the  honey-guide.  There 
are  several  species  of  honey-guide,  two  of 
which  arc  tolerably  common  in  Southern 
Africa,  and  all  of  which  belong  to  the 
cuckoo  family.  These  birds  are  remarkable 
for  the  trust  which  they  instinctively  repose 
in  mankind,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
act  as  guides  to  the  nest  "Whenever  a 
Kaffir  hears  a  bird  utt<jr  a  peculiar  cry, 
which  has  been  represented  by  the  word 
"  Cherr  I  cherrl  "  he  looks  out  for  the 
singer,  and  goes  in  the  direction  of  the 
voice.  The  bird,  seeing  that  the  man  is 
following,  begins  to  approach  the  bees'  nest, 


stUl  utterinff  its  enooniaglng  cry,  and  not 
ceasing  unm  the  nest  Is  found. 

The  Kaffirs  place  great  reliance  on  tiie 
bird,  and  never  eat  all  the  honey,  but  make 
a  point  of  leaving  some  for  the  goide  that 
conducted  them  to  the  sweet  storehouse. 
They  say  that  the  honey<^niide  voluntarily 
seen  the  help  of  man,  because  it  would 
otherwise  be  unable  to  set  at  the  bee- 
combs,  which  are  made  m  hoUow  trees, 
thus  beinff  protected  in  secure  fortresses, 
which  the  Dird  could  not  penetrate  without 
the  assistance  of  some  being  stronger  than 
iteelC  And  as  the  bird  cmefly  wants  the 
combs  which  contain  the  bee^grubs,  and 
the  man  only  wants  those  which  contain 
honey,  the  Kaffir  leaves  all  the  grub-combs 
for  the  bird,  and  takes  all  the  honey-combs 
himself;  so  that  both  parties  are  equally 
pleased.  Whether  this  be  the  case  or  not, 
it  is  certain  that  the  bird  does  perform  this 
service  to  mankind,  and  that  both  the  Kaffir 
and  the  bird  seem  to  understand  each  other. 
The  honey-ratel,  one  of  the  lareest  species 
of  the  weasel  tribe,  and  an  animal  which 
is  extremely  fond  of  bee-combs,,  is  said  to 
share  with  manUnd  the  privilege  of  alli- 
ance with  the  honey-guide,  and  to  reqnite 
the  aid  of  the  bird  with  the  comb  which  it 
tears  out  of  the  hollow  tree.  It  is  remark- 
able that  both  the  ratel  and  the  honev-«aide 
are  so  thickly  deflended,  the  one  with  ftir, 
and  the  other  with  feathers,  that  the  atin^ 
of  the  bees  cannot  penetrate  through  theur 
natural  armor. 

It  is  rather  curious,  however,  that  the 

mey-ffuide  does  not  invariably  lead  to  the 
nests  of  bees.  It  has  an  odd  habit  of  g[uid- 
ing  the  attention  of  mankind  to  any  animal 
which  may  be  hiding  in  the  bush,  and  the 
wary  traveller  is  alwavs  carefbl  to  have  his 
weapons  ready  when  he  follows  the  honey- 
guide,  knowing  that,  although  the  bird  gen- 
erally leads  the  way  to  honey,  it  has  an 
unpleasant  custom  or  leading  to  a  concealed 
buffalo,  or  lion,  or  panther,  or  even  to  a  spot 
where  a  cobra  or  other  poisonous  snake  is 
reposing. 

Although  honey  is  much  prized  by  Kaf- 
firs, they  exercise  much  caution  in  eating 
it;  and  before  they  will  trust  themselves  to 
taste  it,  they  inspect  the  neighborhood,  with 
the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  certain  poi- 
sonous plants  grow  In  the  vicinity,  as  in 
that  case  the  honey  is  sure  to  be  deleterious. 
The  euphorbia  is  one  of  these  poisonous 
plants,  and  belongs  to  a  large  order,  which 
IS  represented  in  England  by  certain  small 
plants  known  by  the  common  denomination 
of  spurge.  One  of  them,  commonly  called 
milky-weed,  sun-spurge,  or  wort-spurge,  is 
well  known  for  the  white  juice  which  pours 
plentiftiUy  from  the  wounded  stem,  and 
which  is  used  in  some  places  as  a  means 
of  destrojring  warts.  In  our  own  country 
the  juice  is  only  remarkable  for  its  miUy 
appearance  and  its  hot  acrid  taste,  which 
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abides  in  the  month  for  a  wonderfully  long 
time:  but  in  Africa  the  euphorbias  ^row  to 
the  dimensions  of  trees,  and  the  juice  is 
used  in  many  parts  of  that  continent  as  a 
poison  for  arrows.  Some  of  them  look  so 
uke  the  cactus  group  that  they  might  be 
mistaken  for  those  plants;  but  they  are 
easily  known  by  the  milky  juice  that  i)0urs 
from  them  when  wounded,  and  by  the  fact 
that  their  thorns,  when  they  have  any,  grow 
singly,  and  not  in  clusters,  like  those  of  the 
cactus.  The  white  juice  furnishes,  when 
evaporated,  a  highly  poisonous  drug,  called 
eupaorbium. 

Honey  is  often  found  in  very  singular 
places.  A  swarm  has  been  known  to  take 
possession  of  a  human  skull,  and  combs 
nave  been  discovered  in  the  skeleton  frame- 
work of  a  dead  elephant 

Like  many  other  nations,  the  Zulus  use 
both  poultry  and  their  e<^gs  for  food,  and 
both  are  employed  as  objects  of  barter. 
The  unfortunate  fowls  that  are  selected  for 
this  purpose  must  be  singularly  uncom- 
fortable; for  they  are  always  tied  in  bun- 
dles of  three,  their  legs  being  firmly  bound 
together.  While  the  bargaining  is  in  prog- 
ress, the  fowls  are  thrown  heedlessly  on  the 
ground,  where  they  keep  up  a  continued 
cackling,  as  if  complaining  of  their  hard 
treatment  The  Kaflir  does  not  intend  to 
be  cruel  to  the  poor  birds;  but  he  has  really 
no  idea  that  he  is  inflicting  pain  on  them, 
and  will  carrv  them  for  miles  by  the  legs, 
their  heads  hanging  down,  and  their  legs 
cut  hj  the  cords. 

An  Ulustration  on  page  155  represents  one 
of  the  ingenious  houses  which  the  Kaffirs 
build  for  their  poultry.  The  house  is  made 
of  rough  basket-work,  and  is  then  plastered 
thickly  with  clay,  just  like  the  low  walls  of 
the  cooking-house  mentioned  on  page  139. 
By  the  side  of  the  henhouse  is  an  earthen- 
ware jar,  with  an  inverted  basket  by  way  of 
cover.  Tliis  Jar  holds  corn,  and  in  front  of 
it  is  one  of  the  primitive  grain  mills.  A 
beer  bowl  and  its  ladle  are  placed  near  the 
mill 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  nothing  can  in- 
duce the  Kaffirs  to  eat  fish,  this  prejudice 
being  shared  by  many  nations,  while  others 
derive  a  great  part  of  their  subsistence  from 
the  sea  and  the  river.  They  seem  to  feel  as 
much  disgust  at  the  notion  of  eating  fish 
as  we  do  at  articles  of  diet  such  as  caterpil- 
lars, earthworms,  spiders,  and  other  crea- 
tures, which  are  considered  as  dainties  in 
lome  parti)  of  the  world. 

In  tne  article  of  diet  the  Zulus  are  curi- 
oosly  particular,  rejecting  many  articles  of 
food  which  the  neighboring  tribes  eat  with- 
<mt  scruple,  and  which  even  the  European 
settlers  do  not  refUse.  As  has  already  been 
mentioned,  fish  of  all  kinds  is  rejected,  and 
10  are  reptiles.  The  true  Zulu  will  not  eat 
any  species  of  monkey  nor  the  hyaena,  and 
in  thiB  particular  we  can  sympathize  with 


them.  But  it  is  certainly  odd  to  find 
that  the  prohibited  articles  of  food  in- 
clude many  of  the  animals  which  inhabit 
Africa,  and  which  are  eaten  not  only  by 
the  other  tribes,  but  by  the  white  men. 
The  most  extraordinary  circumstance  is, 
that  the  Zulus  will  not  eat  the  eland,  an 
animal  whose  flesh  is  far  superior  to  that  of 
any  English  ox,  is  preferred  even  to  veni- 
son, and  can  be  procured  in  large  quan- 
tities, owing  to  its  size. 

Neither  will  the  Zulus  eat  the  zebra,  the 
gnu,  the  hartebeest,  nor  the  rhinoceros;  and 
the  warriors  refrain  from  the  flesh  of  the 
elephant  the  hippopotamus,  and  the  wild 
swme.  xhe  objection  to  eat  these  animals 
seems  to  have  extended  over  a  considerable 
portion  of  Southern  Africa;  but  when  Tchaka 
overran  the  country,  and  swept  off*  all  the 
herds  of  cattle,  the  vanquishea  tribes  were 
obliged  either  to  eat  the  hitherto  rejected 
animals  or  starve,  and  naturally  preferred 
the  former  alternative.  It  is  probable  that 
the  custom  of  repudiating  certain  articles 
of  food  is  founded  upon  some  of  the  super- 
stitious ideas  which  take  the  place  of  a 
religion  in  the  Kaffir's  mind.  It  is  certain 
that  superstition  prohibits  fowls,  ducks,  bus- 
.tards,  porcupines,  and  eggs,  to  all  except  the 
very  young  and  the  old,  because  the  Kaffirs 
think  that  those  who  eat  such  food  will 
never  enjoy  the  honorable  title  of  father 
or  mother;  and,  as  is  well  known,  a  child- 
less man  or  woman  is  held  in  the  suprem- 
est  contempt 

There  is  perhaps  no  article  of  food  more 
utterly  hateful  to  the  Kaffir  than  the  flesh  of 
the  crocodile,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
even  the  pangs  of  starvation  would  induce 
a  Zulu  Kaffir  to  partake  of  such  food,  or  to 
hold  friendly  intercourse  with  any  one  who 
had  done  so.  An  amusinjj  instance  of  this 
innate  horror  of  the  crocodile  occurred  some 
years  ago.  An  European  settler,  new  to 
the  country,  had  shot  a  crocodile,  and  hav- 
ing heard  much  of  the  properties  possessed 
by  the  fat  of  the  reptile,  ho  boiled  some  of 
its  flesh  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  it 
Unfortunately  for  him,  the  only  vessel  at 
hand  was  an  iron  pot,  in  which  his  Kaflftr 
servants  were  accustomed  to  cook  their 
food,  and,  thinking  no  harm,  he  used  the  pot 
for  his  purpose.  He  could  not  have  done 
anything  more  calculated  to  shock  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Kaffirs,  who  deserted  hira  in  a 
body,  leaving  the  polluted  vessel  behind 
them. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  none 
but  a  Kafllr  can  either  drive  or  milk  the  na- 
tive cattle,  and  the  unfortunate  colonist  was 
obliged  to  visit  all  the  kraals  within  reach 
in  order  to  hire  new  servants.  But  the 
news  had  spread  in  all  directions,  that  the 
white  man  cooked  crocodile  in  his  porridge 
pot,  and  not  a  single  Kaffir  would  serve  him. 
At  last  he  was  forced  to  go  to  a  considera- 
ble distance,  and  visited  a  kraal  which  ho 
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ihodght  was  beyond  the  reaeh.  oT  rumor. 
The  chief  man  received  him  hoqiitably, 
promised  to  send  one  of  his*  ^boys"  as 
a  servant,  and  volunteered  permission  to 
beat  the  ^boy*^  if  he  were  disobedient 
He  finished  by  saying  tliat  he  only  made 
one   stipulation,  and  that  TTat,  that  the 


(^boy"  in  qoeatton  should  not  be '0bll|;ed' 
to  eat  crocodile. 

It  will  be  understood  that  these  peculiar- 
ities regarding  food  apply  only  to  the  Zulu 
tribe,  and  tluit,  even  m  that  tribe,  mat 
modinoatlons  have  taken  place  in  later 
years. 
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After  the  food  of  the  Kktttr  tribes,  we 
DiiturRlly  come  to  their  luxuries.  One  of 
these  luxuries,  namely,  beer,  is  scarcely 
considered  as  such  by  them,  but  is  reck- 
oned as  one  of  the  iiecessariea  of  life,  There 
JA.  however,  one  i^tification  in  whicli  the 
Kaffir  indulges  whenever  he  can  do  so,  and 
that  is  the  u^a  of  tobacco,  either  in  the  form 
of  smoke  or  snuff.  The  love  of  tobacco,  which 
is  universally  prevalent  over  the  world.  Is 
fully  developed  in  the  Kattlr,  as  in  all  the 
age  tribes  of  Africa.  For  tobacco  the 
_  ive  nuder^oes  exertions  which  no  other 
teward  would  induce  him  to  undertake.  He 
is  not  at  all  particular  about  the  quality, 
provided  that  it  be  strong,  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  produce  toba.cco  that  can  be  too 
coarse,  rough,  or  powerful  for  his  taste. 
He  likes  to  feci  its  effects  on  his  system, 
and  would  reject  the  finest  flavored'  cigar 
for  a  niece  of  rank  stick  tobacco  that  an 
En^lisn  gentleman  would  be  unable  to 
ke.  Ife  uses  tobacco  in  two  forms, 
lely,  jsmoke  and  snuff,  and  in  both  cases 
Me*  to  feel  that  he  has  the  lull  flavor  of 
the  narcotic. 

His  snuff  is  made  in  a  very  simple  man- 
ner, and  in  mostly  manufactured  by  the 
women.  The  first  process  is  to  grind  the 
tobacco  to  powder  between  two  stones,  and 
wh*^"  it  ia » v^rtially  rubbed  down  a  little  water 
i^  *  as  to  convert  it  into  a  paste. 

H^    -....,  a  number  of  twigs   f>rn  h,»i'rMLT 
carefully  burnt  to  ashes,  a  pure  w)r 
ery  aah* being  one  of  the  chief  in^ 


The  leaf  of  the  aloe,  previotiBly  dried,  i«  often 
used  for  this  purpose*  aud  by  connoisseurs 
is  preferred  to  any  other  materiaL  When 
the  smiff  maker  judges  tliat  the  tobacco  ia 
Bufflctently  grouud,  she  spreads  the  paste 
upon  a  flat  stone,  and  places  it  in  the  raya 
of  the  sun*  The  great  heat  sonn  dries  up 
the  caked  tobacco,  which  is  then  rubbed 
until  it  becomes  a  very  fine  powder*  A 
certain  proportion  of  wood-ash  is  then 
added  and  carefully  mixed,  an<l  the  snuft 
is  made.  The  effect  of  the  ashes  is  to  giv© 
punjiency  to  the  snuff,  such  as  cannot  be 
obtained'  from  the  pure  tobacco.  Of  this 
anuff  the  Kaffirs  are  immotlerately  fond^ 
and  even  European  snuff  takers  often  pre- 
fer it  to  any  .snutf  that  can  be  purchased- 
I  know  one  "African  traveller,  who  ac^iuired 
the  habit  of  snuff  taking  among  the  Kaffirs, 
and  who,  having  learned  to  nuiko  snuff  in 
Kaffir  fai^hion,  continues  to  manufacture  hifl 
own  snuff,  thinking  it  superior  to  any  that 
^an  be  ol)tained  at  the  tobacconists'  shops. 

The  manner  of  taking  snuff  is,  among  the 
Kaffirs,  by  no  means  the  simple  process  in 
use  among  ourselves.  8nuff  taking  almost 
assumes  the  character  of  a  solemn  rite,  and 
is  never  performed  with  the  though tless' 
levity  of  an  European  snuff  taker.  A  Kaffir 
never  thinks  of  taking  snuff  while  standing, 
but  must  needs  sit  down  for  the  nurpo»e,  in 
some  place  and  at  some  time  when  he  will 
not  be  disturbed*  If  he  happens  to  he  a  man 
tolerably  well  off,  he  will  have  a  snuff  spoon 
,  i  ready  stuck  in  his  hair,  and  will  draw  it  out, 
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These  snulF  spoons  are  very  similar  in  form^ 
although  they  slightly  differ  iu  detaiL  They 
are  mntlc  of  hom  or  ivon>  and  consist  of  a 
small  bowl  set  ou  a  deeply  pronged  handle. 
Some  spoons  have  two  prongs,  but  the  gen- 
erality have  three.  The  bowl  is  mostly 
herai spherical »  but  in  some  specimens  it  fs 
ohlongr  I  possess  specimens  of  both  forms, 
and  fdso  a  snuff  spoon  Irom  Mada^^ascar, 
whidi  is  YvTV  similar  both  in  shape  and  size 
to  that  which  is  used  by  the  Kaffir. 

Sui>posing  him  to  haVe  a  spoon,  he  takes 
his  snuff  box  out  of  his  ear,  or  from  his  belt, 
and  solemn! V  fills  the  bowl  of  the  spoon. 
He  then  repWcs  the  box,  inserts  the  bowl 
of  the  spoon  into  his  capacious  nostrils,  and 
with  a  powerlnl  inhalation  exhausts  the  con- 
tents. The  pungent  snutT  causes  tears  to 
pour  dowTi  his  cheeks;  and  as  if  to  make 
sure  that  thev  shall  foOow  their  proper 
course,  the  tafcer  draws  the  edges  of  his 
thumbs  down  his  face>  so  as  to  make  a  kind 
of  groove  in  which  the  tears  can  run  from 
the  inner  angle  of  tlie  eyes  to  the  corner  of 
the  mouth.  This  flood  of  tears  constitutes 
the  Kaffirs  great  enjoyment  in  snuff  taking, 
and  it  Is  contimry  to  all  etiquette  to  speak  to 
a  Kaffir,  or  to  (hsturb  him  in  any  way,  while 
he  is  taking  his  snuff. 

If,  as  is  otlen  the  case,  he  is  not  rich 
enough  to  possess  a  spoon,  he  manages  it  in 
another  fashion.  Taking  care  to  seat  hini- 
Belf  in  a  spot  which  is  sheltered  from  the 
wind^  he  nours  the  snuff  on  the  hack  of  his 
hand,  malting  a  little  conical  heap  that  ex- 
actly coincides  with  his  wide  nostrils.  By 
putting  the  left  side  of  his  nose  on  the  snuff 
neap,  and  closing  the  other  nostril  with  his 
forefinger,  he  contrives  to  absorb  it  all  witli- 
out  losing  a  grain  of  the  precious  substance 
—  an  act  which  he  would  consider  as  tlie 
ven'  acme  of  folly. 

'fhe  rules  of  etiquette  are  especially  mi- 
nute as  regards  snuff  taking. 

It  is  considered  bad  manners  to  offer  snuff 
to  another,  because  to  offer  a  ffilt  implies 
superiority;  the  principal  man  in  each  as- 
sembly being  always  called  upon  to  give 
snuff  to  the  others.  There  is  an  etiquette 
even  in  asking  for  snuff.  If  one  Kaffir  sees 
another  taking  snuff,  he  does  not  ask  directly 
for  it,  but  puts  a  sidelong  qiiestion,  saying, 
"  What  are  you  eating  ?  "  The  first  answer 
to  this  question  is  always  to  the  effect  that 
he  is  not  eating  anything,  which  is  the  polite 
mode  of  ret  using  the  request  —  a  refusal  to 
the  first  application  being  part  of  the  same 
singular  code  of  Taws.  Wien  a  seconrl  re- 
quest is  made  in  the  same  indirect  manner 
aa  the  former,  he  pours  a  quantity  of  snuff 
into  the  palm  of  Ins  left  hand,  and  holds  it 
out  for  the  other  to  help  himself,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  b>oks  carefully  in  another  direc- 
tion, so  that  he  may  not  seem  to  watch  the 
quantity  whieli  is  taken,  and  to  appear  Ut 
grudge  the  gift.  Or,  if  several  he  present, 
and  he  is  a  rich  man,  ho  helps  himself  first, 


and  then  throws  the  box  to  his  guests, 
abstaining,  as  before,  from  looking  at  them 
as  they  help  themselves.  When  a  chief  has 
summoned  his  dependants,  he  calls  a  ser- 
vant, who  holds  his  two  open  hands  togetheT, 
so  as  to  tbrm  a  cup.  The  chief  then  tills  his 
hands  with  snuff",  and  the  servant  carries  the 
valued  gitt  to  the  guests  as  tliey  sit  around. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  when 
a  Kattir  takes  snuff',  he  sits  on  the  ground- 
This  is  one  of  the  many  small  poinus  of  eti- 
quette which  the  natives  observe  with  the 
minutest  care.  Its  infringement  is  looked 
upon  not  only  as  an  instance  of  bad  man- 
ners, hut  as  a  tacit  acknowledgment  that  tha 
man  who  sUiuds  up  while  he  is  engaged  with 
his  souft'  with  another  is  trying  to  take 
advantiige  of  him.  Mr.  Shooter  remarks 
that  many  a  man  has  been  murdered  by 
being  entrapped  into  snuff  taking,  and  then 
stabbed  while  in  a  delenceless  position. 
The  very  act  of  holding  out  one  hand  filled 
with  snuff,  while  the  olTier  is  occupied  with 
the  snnfl'  box,  prevents  the  donor  from  using 
his  weapons,  so  tliat  he  might  be  easily  over- 
powered by  any  one  who  was  inclined  10  be 
treacherons. 

The  reader  will  probably  have  observed 
the  analogy  between  tJiis  custom  and  an 
ancient  etiquette  of  England,  a  relic  of 
which  still  survives  in  nm  *'  grace  cup " 
h  a  n  d  ed  rou n  d  a t  m  u  n  i  eipal  banq u  e  t^.  Th  ere 
are  lew  points  in  Kalfir  life  more  remarkable 
than  the  minute  code  of  etiquette  concern- 
ing the  use  of  tobacco.  It  must  have  been 
of  very  recent  growth^  because  tobacco^ 
altliough  much  cultivated  in  Africa,  is  not 
indigenous  to  thiit  country,  and  has  hem. 
introduced  from  America,  ^  It  almost  seems 
as  if  some  spirit  of  courtesy  were  inherent 
in  the  plant,  and  thus  the  Afric4in  black  man , 
and  the  American  red  man  are  perforce 
obliged  to  observe  careful  ceremonial  in  ita  ^ 
consumption. 

It  might  naturally  be  thought  that  the 
constant"  inhalations  of  such  quantities  of 
snuff,  and  that  of  so  pungent  a  character, 
would  injure  the  olfactory  nerves  to  ^.uch  an 
extent  that  they  would  be  scarcely  able 
to  perform  their'  office.  Such,  however,  is 
not  the  case.  The  Kaffir's  nose  is  a  wonder- 
ful organ.  It  is  entirely  unaffected  by  tbe 
abominable  scent  proceeding  from  the  ran- 
cid grease  with  which  the  natives  ydente- 
ously  besmear  themselves,  and  suffers  no 
inconvenience  from  the  stiffing  atmosphere 
of  the  hut  where  many  inmates  are  assem- 
bled. But,  notwithstanding  all  these  as- 
saults npon  it,  conjoined  wilji  the  continual 
snuff  taking,  it  can  detect  odors  which  ar©^ 
quite  imperceptible  to  European  uostrilfl^ 
and  appears  to  he  nearly  as  sensitive  as  that 
of  the  bloodhound. 

Being  so  fond  of  their  snuff,  the  Kaffirs 
lavish  all  their  artisUc  powers  on  the  boxes 
in  which  they  carry  so  valuable  a  substimce. 
They  make  tiieir  snuff  boxes  of  varioua 
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teriaU,  such  as  wood,  bone,  ivory,  horn;  nnd 
Just  a*  Europeaua  em])loy  gems  and  tlie 
pfecioiis  metals  in  the  mjinufjicture  of  their 
taufT  boxes,  80  do  the  Kaffirs  use  for  the 
Bsmt^  purpose  the  materials  they  most  value, 
AOd  exhau.st  upon  them  the  utmost  resources 
oi  their  simple  arts. 

One  of  the  commonest  forms  of  snuff  box 
is  a  small  lube,  ftbout  three  inche^s  in  length, 
and  1ml f  an  inch  in  diameter.  This  is  merely 
a  joint  of  reed,  with  its  open  end  secured  by 
m  plug.  The  natural  color  of  the  reed  is 
ihiaing  yellow;  but  the  Kaffir  mostly  deco- 
lates  it  with  various  patterns,  made  t>y  par- 
ti&liv  charring  the  surface.  Tbcse  patterns 
are  Aifterently  disposed;  but  in  j^^eneral  form 
Aey  are  very  iiirailar,  consij^tini;  of  diamonds 
ana  triangles  of  aUernLite  bhu^k  and  yellow* 
^Rds  box  answers  another  purpose  besides 
ttat  of  holding  the  snuff,  and  ij  used  as  an 
<irnament.  The  correct  method  of  wearing 
in  is  to  make  a  hole  in  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  ana 
push  the  snuff  box  into  it.  In  that  position 
It  19  Always  at  hand,  and  the  bold  black  and 
yellow  p.ni'ttern  has  a  good  effect  against  the 
dark  check  of  the  wearer.  This  box  is  seen 
at  fifi.  6  of  "dresa  and  ornaments/^  on  page 

Anofhor  form  of  snuff  box  is  shown  at 
fig.  o  on  the  same  page.  This  is  a  small 
article,  and  is  cut  out  of  solid  ivor>\  Much 
skill  is  shown  ^n  the  external  shaping  of  it, 
and  very  great  patience  must  have  been 
shown  in  scraping  and  polishing  its  surface. 
But  this  is  mere  child's  play  contrasterl  with 
the  enormous  labors  or  hollowing  it  with 
the  very  imperfect  tools  possessed  oy  a  Kaf- 
fir workman.  The  common  bottle  gourd  is 
largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  snuff 
boxesi  Sometimes  it  is  merely  hollowed. 
and  furnished  with  a  plaited  leathern  thong, 
treby  it  may  be  secured  t«>  the  person  of 
owner.  The  hollowing  process  is  very 
Smple^  and  consists  of  boring  a  hole  in  thV 
end  as  the  gourd  hangs  on  the  tree,  and 
ing  it  to  Itaelf.  In  process  of  time  the 
lie  interior  decomposes,  and  the  outer 
:n  is  baked  by  the  sun  to  a  degree  of 
hardness  nearly  equal  to  that  of  earthen- 
ware. This  form  of  snuff  box  is  much 
Qfted.  As  the  bottle  gourd  attains  a  large 
size,  it  is  generally  employed  as  a  store  box, 
in  whicb  snuff  is  kept  in  stock,  or  by  a  chief 
of  liberal  ideas^  who  likes  to  hand  round  a 
lar^e  supply  among  his  followers.  In  the 
generality  of  cases  it  is  ornamented  in  some 
way  6r  other.  Sometimes  the  Kaffir  deco- 
rates the  whole  exterior  with  the  angular 
charred  pattern  which  has  already  been 
mentioned;  but  his  great  delight  is  to 
oover  it  with  beads,  the  ornaments  which 
hia  soul  loves.  These  beada  are  most  in- 
geniously attached  to  the  gourd,  and  fit  it 
as  closely  as  the  protective  envelope  covers 
a  Florence  oil  flask. 

One  lavorite  kind  of  snuff  box  is  made 
Cbom  the  bone  of  a  cow's  leg.    The  parti 


which  is  preferred  is  that  just  above  the 
fore  foot.  The  foot  being  removed^  the 
Kaffir  measures  a  piece  of  the  leg  some 
four  inches  in  length,  and  cuts  it  off.  From 
the  upper  part  he  strips  the  skin,  but  takes 
care  ti>  leave  a  tolerably  broad  belt  of  hide 
at  the  wider  end.  The  bono  is  then  pol- 
ished^ and  is  generally  decorated  with  a 
rudely   engraved    but    moderately  regular 

Eattern,  somewhat  similar  to  that  which 
as  been  ah^eady  described  as  placed  upon 
the  gounl.  The  natural  hollow  is  much 
enlarged,  and  the  opening  being  closed  with 
a  stopper,  the  snufl  box  is  complete. 

Sometimes  the  Kallir  makes  his  snuff  box 
out  of  the  horn  of  a  young  ox;  but  he  will 
occasionally  go  to  the  trouble  of  euttiug  it 
out  of  the  horn  of  a  rhinoceros.  Such  a 
box  is  a  valuable  one,  for  the  bone  of  the 
rliiuoceros  is  solid,  and  therefore  the  hollow 
must  be  made  by  sheer  labor,  whereas  that 
of  the  ox  is  already  hollow^  and  ordy  needs 
to  be  polished.  Moreover,  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  procure  the  horn  of  a  rhinoceros  as  that 
of  an  ox,  ina^*smuch  as  the  former  is  a  power- 
ful and  dangerous  animal,  and  can  only  be 
obtained  at  the  risk  of  life,  or  by  the  iabo* 
rious  plan  of  digging  a  pitfall 

There  is  one  form  of  snuff  box  which  is, 
as  far  as  I  know^  peculiar  to  the  tribes  ot 
Southern  Africa^  both  in  sha]>e  and  mate^ 
rial.  The  Kaffir  begins  by  makinif  a  clay 
model  of  some  animal,  and  putting  it  in  the 
sun  to  dry.  lie  is  very  expert  at  this  art, 
and,  as  a' general  rule,  can  imitate  the  va*  ' 
rious  animals  with  such  truth  that  they  can 
be  immediatelv  recognized.  Of  course  he 
has  but  little  delicacy,  and  docs  not  aim  at 
any  artistic  effect;  but  he  is  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted \vith  the  salient  points  of  the  ani- 
mal which  he  is  modelling,  and  renders 
them  with  a  force  that  frequently  passes 
into  rather  ludicrous  exaggemtion. 

The  next  process  is  a  vcr\'  singular  one, 
When  a  cow  is  killed,  the  Kaffir  removes 
the  hide,  and  lays  it  on  the  ground  with  the 
hair  downward.'  With  the  sharp  blade  of 
his  assagai  he  then  scrapes  the  intvTior  of 
the  hide,  so  as  to  clean  off  the  coagulated 
blood  which  atllicres  to  it,  and  collects  it  all 
in  one  place.  With  this  blood  he  mixes 
some  powdered  earth,  and  works  the  blood 
and  the  powder  into  a  paste.  Of  course  a 
small  quantity  of  animal  fibre  is  scraped 
fnim  the  hide  and  mixed  with  the  paste, 
and  aids  to  bind  it  more  closely  together. 
The  paste  being  ready,  the  Ka'tfir  rul>a  it 
over  the  clay  model,  taking  cai*e  to  lay  it 
on  of  a  unifoVra  thickness.  A  few  minutes 
in  the  burning  sunshine  suffices  to  harden 
it  tolerably,  and  then  a  second  coat  is  added. 
The  Kaffir  repeats  this  process  until  he  has 
obtained  a  coating  about  the  twelfth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  Just  before  it  has  be- 
come quite  hard,  he  takes  his  needle  or  a 
very  finely  pointed  assagai,  and  raises  a 
kind  of  coarse  nap  on  the  surfiice,  so  as  to 
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bear  a  rude  resemblance  to  hatr.  When 
it  is  quite  dr>%  the  Kaffir  cuts  a  rouod  bole 
in  the  top  of  the  head,  and  with  his  needle 
aided  by  sundry  iraplements  made  of  thoraa, 
picks  out  tJie  whole  of  the  clay  raodol,  leav- 
ing only  the  dry  coating  of  paste.  By  this 
time  the  plastic  paste  has  liardened  into  a 
peculiar  consistency.  It  is  very  heavy  in 
proportion  to  ita  biilk,  partly  on  account  of 
the  enrtliy  matter  incorporated  with  it,  and 
partly  on  account  of  its  extremely  conipat-t 
nature.  It  is  wonderfully  strong,  rebistint^ 
oonsiderahle  violence  without  8U]i"ering  any 
damage.  It  is  p^o  hard  that  contact  with 
sharp  stones,  spear  heads,  or  a  knife  hladti 
is  perfectly  innocuous,  and  so  elawlic,  that 
if  It  were  dropped  from  the  clonda  upon  the 
earth,  it  would  scarcely  sustain  any  injury. 

My  own  specimen  representi^  an  elephant, 
the  leathern  thong  by  which  the  plug  is  re- 
tained hfiiiLr  im^enioasly  contrived  t^"*  play 
the  part  of  the  proboscis.  But  the  Kalhra 
are  singularly  ingenious  in  their  manidUcv 
ture  of  these  curious  snuff  boxes,  and  imi- 
tate the  form  of  almost  every  animal  in 
their  own  country.  The  ox  and  the  ele- 
phant are  their  favorite  models:  but  they 
will  somL'times  make  a  snuff  box  in  the 
form  of  a  rhinoceros;  and   the   very  be.st 


(specimen  that  I  have  as  yet  aeen  w^as  in 
the  sliMpe  of  a  hartebeest,  the  peculiar  re- 
curved liorns^  and  shape  of  the  head,  being 


rendered  with  wonderml  truth, 

Modelling  must  naturally  imply  a  mind 
with  some  artistic  powers;  and  it  Is  evident 
that  any  one  who  can  fonn  in  clay  a  recog- 
nizahle" model  of  any  object,  no  matter  how 
rude  it  may  be,  has  within  him  some  modi- 
cum of  the  sculptor's  art»  This  implies  a 
portion  of  tlie  rlraughtsman's  art  also,  be- 
cause in  the  mind  of  the  modeller  there 
must  exist  a  tolerably  accurate  conception 
of  the  various  outlines  that  hound  the  oh- 
ject  which  bo  models.  He  can  also  carve 
very  respectably  in  wood;  and,  as  wo  have 
seen  —  when  we  came  to  the  cpiestion  of  a 
KaiHr's  food  and  how  he  eats  it — ^he  can 
carve  his  spoons  into  very  artistic  forms, 
and  sometimes  to  the  shape  of  certain  ob- 
jects, whether  artificial  or  natural.  There 
18  now  before  me  an  admirably  executed 
model  of  til  e  he  ail  of  a  bntialo,  carved  by  a 
Kaffir  ont  of  a  rhinoceros  horn,  the  peculiar 
sweep  and  ciir%'e  of  the  buttalo's  enormous 
horo  being  given  with  a  truth  and  freedom 
that  are  really  wonderful. 

Yet  it  is  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  a 
Kaffir,  as  a  general  rule,  is  wholly  incapable 
of  understanding  a  drawing  that  includes 
perspective.  An  ordinary  outline  he  can 
understand  well  enough,  and  will  recognize 
a  sketch  of  an  animal,  a  house,  or  a  man, 
and  will  sometimes  succeed  in  identifying 
the  individual  who  is  represented.  Yet 
even  this  amount  of  artistic  recognition  is 
by  no  means  universal;  and  a  Kaffir,  on 
being  shown  a  well- executed  portrait  of  a 


man^  has  bean  known  to  asAext  that  it  was  a 

lion. 

But  when  perspective  is  included,  the 
Kaffir  m  wholly  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  it 
One  of  my  friends,  who  was  travelling  in 
South  Africa,  halted  at  a  well-known  spot, 
and  while  there  received  a  copy  of  an  illus- 
trated newspaper,  in  wliich  was  an  engrav- 
ing of  the  identicid  spot,  lie  was  delighted 
at  the  opportunity,  and  called  the  Kaj£s  to  M 
eonie  and  look  at  the  print  Not  one  of  M 
them  could  form  the  slightest  conception  of 
its  meaning,  although,  by  a  curious  coinci- 
dence, a  wagon  had  been  represented  in 
exactly  the  situation  which  was  occupied  by 
that  in  which  they  were  travelling.  In  vain 
did  he  explain  tlie  print  Here  was  the 
wagon  —  there  was  that  clump  of  trees — 
there  was  that  llat-topped  hill  —  down  in 
that  direction  ran  tliat  ravine — ^aod  so 
forth.  They  listened  very  attentively,  and 
then  began  to  laugh,  thinking  that  he  was 
joking  with  them.  The  wagon,  which  M 
happened  to  be  in  the  foreground,  they  f 
recognkcd,  but  tlie  landscane  they  ignored. 
'*Thttt  chmip  of  trees,"  said  tlie y,' "•  is  more 
than  a  mile  distant;  how  can  it  be  on  this 
flat  piece  of  paper'?'*  To  their  minds  the 
argument  was  ended,  and  there  waa  no 
room  for  further  discussion. 

I  have  another  snuff  bo3C  which  is  re- 
markable as  being  a  combination  of  two 
arts;  namely,  modelling  and  bead  work. 
The  author  of  this  composition  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  a  man  of  original  gen- 
ius, or  to  have  possessed  any  confidence  ia 
his  power  of  modelling.  Instead  of  mak- 
ing a  clay  mode!  of  some  animal,  be  has 
contented  himself  with  imitating  a  gourd, 
one  of  the  easiest  tasks  tliat  a  child  of  four 
years  old  could  perform.  There  is  nothing 
lo  do  but  to  make  a  ball  of  clay,  for  the  bodjTj 
of  the  box,  and  fix  to  it  a  small  cylinder  offl 
clay  for  the  neck.  The  maker  of  this  snuff^ 
box  has  been  scarcely  more  successful  in 
the  ornamental  cover  than  in  the  box  itself. 
With  great  labor  he  has  woven  an  envelope 
made  of  beads,  and  up  to  a  certain  point 
has  been  successful.  Ho  has  evidently 
possessed  be.ads  of  several  sizes,  and  has 
disposed  tliem  with  some  ingenuity.  Thftj 
larger  are  made  into  the  cover  for  tlie  m 
of  the  box,  a  number  of  tlic  very  larg( 
beads  being  resivrved  to  mark  the  Tine, 
wdierc  the  neck  is  w^orked  into  the  body  of 
the  bottle.  All  the  beads  are  strung  upon 
threads  made  of  sinews,  and  are  managed 
so  ingeniously  that  a  kind  of  close  network 
is  formed,  which  lits  almost  tightlv  to  the 
box.  But  the  maker  has  committed  a  slight 
error  in  his  measurements,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  thatj  although  tlie  cover  0tt! 
closely  over  t!ie  greater  part  of  the  box,  it 
forms  several  ungainly  wrinkles  here  and 
tliere;  the  maker  having  forgotten  that, 
owing  to  the  globular  shape  of  the  box,  the 
diameter  of   the  bead  envelope  ought  to 
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have   b^ea  contracted  witli  each  row  of 
IcKiiad^. 

The  colors  of  the  beads  are  only  three  — 
namely,  chalk- white,  garnet,  and  blue;  the 
two  ktter  bein^  translucent  The  ground- 
work  13  formed  of  the  oparjue  wliite  beads, 
while  those  of  the  other  .two  colors  are  dis- 
posed In  bauds  running  in  a  slightly  spiral 
direction. 

There  is  now  before  mo  a  most  remark- 
able snuff  box,  or  '*  iquaka,"  as  the  KsiJUrs 
call  it,  which  perplexed  rae  exceedingly. 
The  form  ii*  that  oi  a  South  African  cjoiartl, 
and  it  is  furnished  with  a  leathern  Ihong, 
after  the  pure  Afriean  ftishion.  But  the 
rin^  with  wliirh  it  is  almost  entirely 
ered  never  was  designed  by  a  Kaffir 
st  The  upper  portion  is  cut  so  na  to 
reaembh*  the  well-known  coufentric  ivorv 
balls  which  the  Chinese  cut  with  such  inii- 
ziite  labor,  and  a  similar  pattern  decorates 
the  basis  But  the  *  body  of  the  gourd  i» 
covered  with  outline  carvinjjs,  one  of  which 
reprise uts  a  peacock,  a  bir  1  which  dot^s  not 
belong  to  Kaffirland,  and  the  rest  of  which 
are  very  Cur  rep reaentati oris  of  the  rose, 
thistle,  and  shamrock.  The  peac^^ck  is 
reaily  well  drawn,  the  contrast  between  the 
dose  plumaife  of  the  body  and  the  loose, 
^aoomposcd  feathers  of  the  train  beiui? 
very  boldly  marked;  while  the  attitude  of 
the  binl,  as  it  stands  on  a  branch,  with 
reverted  head*  is  very  natural  (See  pa;;e 
167.)  Major  Ilt»s3  Kmg,  to  whrne  collec- 
tion it  beloncrs,  tells  me  that  if  he  hml  out 
seen  it  taken  from  the  body  of  a  slain  war- 
rior, he  could  hardly  have  believed  that  it 
came  from  Southern  Africa.  He  thinks 
that  it  must  have  been  carved  by  a  partiidly 
civilized  Hottentot,  or  Kaffir  of'  exceptional 
iatcUigence,  and  that  the  design  must  liave 
been  copied  frnm  some  Euglinh  models,  or 
have  been  furnished  by  an  Englishman  to 
Ihe  Kaffir,  who  afterward  transferred  it  to 
the  gourd. 

The  same  gentleman  has  also  forwarded 
to  me  another  gourd  of  the  same  shape,  but 
of  much  larger  sixe,  which  h:is  beeu  used 
for  holdiD^  araasi,  or  clotted  railk.  This 
gpccimen  is  chierty  remarkable  from  the 
fact  that  an  accident  has  befallen  it,  and  a 
hole  made  in  its  side.  The  owner  has  evU 
deotly  valued  tho  gourde  and  has  iugen- 
ioualy  filled  up  the  hole  with  a  patch  of  raw 
hide.  The  stitch  much  resembles  that 
which  ha^^  already  been  described  when 
tr-  "  "    ''       >Htume.     A  row  of  small 

h  •  I  through  the  fracture, 

ana  in  in  ■  ici>  ui  :l  sinew  thread  the  patch 
has  been  fastened  over  the  hole.  The  |iicce 
of  hide  is  rather  larger  than  the  hole  which 
it  ooverp,  aud  as  it  nas  been  put  on  when 
yff.f  th-  ri action  has  become  quite  water- 
he  patch  is  almost  incorporated 
jijurd. 

rd  is  prepared  in  the  verv  simple 
that  is  in  use  among  the  Kaffirs  — 


namely,  by  cutting  off  a  small  portion  of  the 
neck,  so  as  to  allow  the  air  to  cuter,  and 
thus  to  cause  the  whole  of  the   soft  sub- 
stance of  the  interior  to  decav.    The  severed 
portion  of  the  nec^k  is  carefully  preserved^ 
and  the  stopper  is  fixed  to  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  when  the  gouni  is  closed  it  seems 
at  first  sight  to  be  entire.    These   gourds, 
are  never  washed,  but  fresh  milk  is  contin^] 
iialJy  added,  in  order  that  it  may  be  con- 
verted into  amasi  by  that  which  is  left  m\ 
the  vessel. 

Next  to  his  snuff  box,  the  Kiifllr  values  hia 
pipe,     Tliere  is  quite  as  much  variety  in 
pipes  in  Kaflirland  as  there  is  in  Europe,  and, 
if  possible,  the  material  is  even  more  varied* 
Heed,  wood,  stone,  horn^  and  bone  are  the  j 
principal  materials,  and  the  reader  will  seo  J 
that  from  them  a  considerable  variety  can] 
be  formed.    The  commonest  pipes  aremadej 
out  of  wood,  and  are  formed  on  the  same  ] 
principle  as  the  well-known  woodt^u  pipes  of 
Europe.      But  tlic   KalKr  has  no   lathe  in 
which  he  can  turn  the  bowl  smooth  on  tho 
exterior,  and  gouge  out  the  wood  to  make  ^ 
itA  cavity.    Neither  has  he  t!ic  drills  with! 
which  the  European  maker  pierces  the  stem, 
nor  the  delicate  tools  which  give  it  so  neat  a 
finish.     He  lias  scarcely  any  tools  but  his 
assagai  and  his  needle,  and  Vet  with  these] 
rude  implements  he  succeeds  in  making  a 
very  serviceable,  though  not  a  very  artistic 

One  of  the  principal  points  in  pipe  mak- 
ing, among  the  Kaffirs,  is,  to  be  liberal  as 
regards  the  size  of  the  bowl.    The  smallest^ 
Kaffir  pijje  is  nearly  tliree  times  as  lai*ge  as] 
the  ordinary  pipe  of  Europe,  and  is  rather] 
larger  tlian    the  great  porcelain  pijies  aol 
prevalent  in  Germany.     But  the   tobaccol 
asetl  by  the  Germans' is  very  mild,  and  iai 
euiployed  more  for  its  delicate  flavor  than  J 
ils  riotency;  whereas  the  tobacco  which  ai 
Kaffir  uses  is  rough,  coai'so,  rank,  and  ex- 
tremely strong.     8ome  of  the  pipes  used  by 
Ihese  tribes  are  bo  large  that  a  casual  ob- 
server might  easily  take   them  for  ladles, 
and  they  are  so  heavy  and  unwieldy,  espe- 
cially toward  the  bowl,  that  on  an  emergency  1 
a  smoker  might  very  efTectually  use  his  pipe 
as  a  club,  and  beat  off  either  a  wild  beast  or 
a  human  foe  with  the  improvised  weapon. 

Generally,  ihe  bowl  is  merely  hollowed, 
and  then  used  as  soon  as  the  wood  is  dry; 
but  in  some  cases  the  dusky  manufacturer  J 
improves  his  pipe,  or  at  least  thinks  that  haj 
does  so,  by  lining  it  with  a  very  thin  plat 
of  sheet  iron.      Sometimes,  though  rathe 
rarely,  a  peculiar  kind  of  stone  is  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  pipes.     This  stone  is  of 
a  green  color,  with  a  wavy  kind  of  pattern, 
not  nnliko  that  of  nmlachite.    Many  of  the 
natives  set  great  store  by  this  stone,  and 
have  almost  superstitious  ideas  of  its  value 
and  properties, 

Tho  Kaffir  possesses  to  tho  full  thf-  love  of 
his  own  especial  pipe^  which  seems  to  dia^ 
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tinguish  evfTv  smoker,  no  matter  what  his 
country  may  be.  The  Turk  has  a  i)lain 
eartheii  bowl,  but  incrusts  the  stem  with 
jewels*  and  forms  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
purest  Rjnber.  The  German  forma  the  bowl 
of  the  finest  porcclnin,  and  adorns  it  with 
his  own  coat  of  arms,  or  with  the  portrait  of 
some  bosom  friend,  while  the  stem  is  deco- 
rated with  silken  cordsand  tassels  of  brilltant 
and  s\'mbolical  colors.  Even  the  English* 
man,  plain  and  simple  as  are  the  tastea  on 
whiidi  he  values  himself,  takes  a  apecial 
pride  in  a  good  meersehaum,  and  decorates 
Ixis  favorite  pipe  with  gold  mounting  and 
amber  moiitbpicce.  Some  persons  of  simple 
taste  prefer  the  plain  wooden  or  clay  pipe  to 
the  costliest  specimen  that  art  can  furnish; 
but  others  pride  themselves  either  upon  the 
costly  materials  with  which  the  pipe  is  made, 
or  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  wherewith 
it  is  decorated.  Others,  again,  seem  to  pre- 
fer forms  as  jyrotesciue  and  fantastic  os  any 
that  are  designed  W  the  Western  Afri- 
can negro,  as  is  shown  by  the  variety  of 
strangely-shaped  pipes  exhibited  in  the  to- 
bacconists* wmdows,  which  would  not  be  so 
abundantly  produced  if  they  did  not  meet 
with  a  correspondingly  large  sale. 

The  ^^orth  Amcricnn  Indian  lavishes  all 
his  artistic  powers  upon  his  pipe.  As  a 
wan-ior.  upon  a  campaign  he  contents  him- 
self with  a  pipe  *' contrived  a  double  debt  to 
pay,"  his  tomahawk  being  so  fai=ihif>ncd  that 
the  pipe  bowl  is  sunk  in  the  heajtl,  while 
the  nandle  of  the  weapon  is  hollowed,  and 
becomes  tbe  stem.  But*  ns  a  man  of  peace, 
he  expends  his  wealth,  his  artistic  |)Owers, 
and  his  time  upon  his  pipe.  He  takes  a 
journey  to  the  far  distant  spot  in  wbicli  the 
sacred  redstone  is  quarried,  lie  utters  in- 
vocations to  the  Great  Spirit;  gives  offer- 
ings, and  humbly  asks  permission  to  take 
some  of  the  venerated  stone.  He  returns 
home  with  his  treasure,  carves  the  howl 
with  infinite  pains,  makes  a  mnst  elaborate 
Btem,  and  decorates  it  with  the  wampum 
and  feathers  which  nre  the  jewelry  of  a 
savage  Indian,  The  inhabitant  of  Vancou- 
ver's Island  shapes  an  entire  pipe,  bowl 
and  stem  included,  out  of  solid  su>ne,  cov- 
ering it  with  an  intinitT^-  of  grotesque  images 
that  must  take  nearly  a  lift^time  of  labor. 
Tlie  native  of  India  forms  the  water-pipe, 
or  "'Imbble-lnibblc,''  out  of  a  cocoa-nut  shell 
and  a  piece  of  bamboo  and  a  clay  howl ;  and 
as  long  as  he  is  a  mere  laborer,  living  on 
nothin?  but  rice,  he  contents  himself  with 
this  simple  arniogement.  But,  in  propor- 
tion as  he  becomes  rich,  he  imlicates  his 
increasing  wealth  by  the  appearance  of  his 
pipe;  BO  that  wlien  be  has  attained  afHu- 
ence,  the  cocoa -nut  sliell  is  incased  in  gold 
and  silver  filagree,  while  the  stem  and 
mouthpiece  are  covered  with  gems  and  the 
precious  metals. 

It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  the  Kaffir  will 
expend  both  time  and  labor  upon  the  deco- 


ration of  his  pipe.  Of  artistic  beauty  he  has 
very  little  idea,  and  is  unable  to  give  to  hit 
pipe  the  flowing  curves  which  are  fcmnd  in 
the  handiwork  of  the  American  Indian,  or 
to  produce  the  rude  yet  vigorous  designs 
which  ornament  the  pipe  of  New  Caledonia. 
The  form  of  the  Kaffir's  pipe  seldom  varies, 
and  the  whole  energies  of  the  owner  seem 
to  be  concentrated  on  inlaying  the  bowl 
with  h^atl.  The  patterns  which  he  produces 
are  not  remarkable  either  for  beauty  or 
variety,  and,  indeed,  are  little  more  than 
repetitions  of  the  zig-zag  engravings  upon 
the  snuffboxes. 

There  is  now  before  me  a  pipe  which  haa 
evidently  l>elonged  to  a  Kathr  w^ho  was  a 
skilful  smith,  and  on  which  the  owner  has 
expended  all  his  nietallurgic  knowledge. 
The  entire  stem  and  the  base  of  the  bowl 
are  made  of  lead,  and  the  edge  of  tlie  bowl 
is  fnrnished  with  a  rim  of  the  same  metal* 
The  pattern  which  iS  engraved  upon  it  is 
composed  of  lend,  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  the  lead  is  not  merely  let  into  the 
wood,  but  that  the  bowl  of  the  pipe  is  cut 
completely  through,  so  that  the  pattern  is 
seen  in  tlie  inside  as  well  as  on  the  exterior^ 
The  pipe  has  never  been  t^moked.  and  thi 
pattern  seems  to  be  untinished.  The  skil] 
which  has  been  emploved  in  making  thi 
pipe  is  very  great,  for  it  must  require  m 
small  amount  of  proficiency  both  in  wood 
carving  and  metal  working/ to  combine  the 
two  materials  together  so  perfectly  as  to  be 
air-tight. 

The  hookah,  or  at  least  a  modification  of 
this  curious  pipe,  is  in  great  use  among  the 
Kaffir  tribes,  and  is  nmite  as  ingenious  apiece 
of  art  as  the  ''  hubble-bubble  '^  of  the  Indian 
peasant.  It  is  made  of  tliree  distinct  parts. 
First,  there  is  the  bowl,  which  is  generally 
earvt^d  out  of  stone,  and  is  often  oma- 
menti'd  with  a  deeply  engraved  pattern. 
The  commonest  bowls,  however,  are  made 
from  earthenware,  and  are  ver>^  similar  in 
shape  to  that  of  the  Indian  pipe.  Their; 
form  very  much  resembles  that  of  a  bnrreL] 
one  end  ha\ing  a  large  and  the  other  a  smm\ 
aperture. 

The  next  article  is  a  reed  some  four 
five  inches  in  length,  which  is  fitted  tightly 
into  tbe  smaller  aperture  of  the  bowl;  thii 
last,  and  most  important  part,  is  the  body 
of  the  pipe,  which  is  always  made  of  the 
horn  of  some  animal,  Uiat  of  the  ox  beingj 
most  usually  tbnnd.  The  fovorite  horn 
however,  and  that  which  is  most  costlv,  IL 
that  of  the  koodoo,  the  magnificent  spixai-i 
horned  antelope  of  Southern  j^jfrica.  i 
hole  is  bored  into  the  horn  at  some  littli 
distance  from  the  point,  and  the  reed,  whii 
has  been  already  attached  to  the  bowl, 
thrust  into  it,  the  junction  of  the  reed  an< 
horn,  being  made  air-tight  (See  illustratioi 
No.  4,  page  155.) 

The  howl  is  now  filled  with  tr»haccn,  or 
with  another  mixture  that  will  be  describe 
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the  liom  nearly  filled  with  water.  In 
ler  to  smoke  this  pipe,  the  native  places 
mouth  to  the  broad,  opea  end  of  the 
horn,  presses  the  edge  of  the  openinLj  to  his 
cheeks,  9o  as  to  exclude  the  air,  anil  then 
inhales  \ngorously.  The  smoke  in  thus 
obllj^ed  to  paM  throui,'h  the  water,  and  ia 
partinUy  freed  from  impurities  before  it 
icachea  the  lij>a  of  the  smoker.  Dariutj  its 
^  ssajje  through  the  water,  it  causes  a  Toml 

ibhling  sound,  which  is  thought  to  aid  the 
elljoy^aeut  of  the  smoker.  Pure  tobacco  is, 
however,  seldom  smoked  in  this  pipe,  and, 
especially  among  the  Damara  tribe,  an 
exceediD^ly  potent  mixture  is  employed. 
Tobacco  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  j^iving 
the  accustomed  flavor,  but  the  cliief  irij^re- 
dient  is  a  kind  of  hemp,  called  '^dagha,'- 
which  possesses  intoxlcatinjj  powers  hke 
those  of  the  well-known  Inuian  hemp. 
Smoking  this  hemp  is  exalted  into  an  im- 
portant ceremony  among  this  people,  and  is 
conducted  in  the  following  manner:  — 

A  number  of  intendinjj;  smokers  assemble 
together  and  sit  in  a  circkv  having  only  a 
ginL'lr  wufiT  pipe,  together  with  a  supply  of 
til  tobacco  and  the  prepared  hemp, 

Cii  >dia'^  by  the  natives.     The  first  in 

iujik  liiin  the  pipe,  lights  it,  and  inhales  as 
mtlrh  sniokc  as  his  lungs  can  contain,  not 
~  mitting  any  of  it  to  escape.  He  then 
ds  the  pipe  to  the  man  nearest  him.  and 

[o«ej§  his  mouth  to  prevent  the  smi»ke  fr**m 
escaping.  The  result  of  tins  proceeding  is 
not  fang  in  mnnifestinjr  itself.  Convulsions 
agitate  the  body,  froth  issues  from  tlie  mouth, 
the  eyes  seem  to  start  from  the  head,  while 
their'  brilJianey  dies  away,  and  is  replaced 
by  a  dull,  ftlm-like  aspect,  and  the  f»?atures 
are  ci>ntorted  like  those  of  a  person  attacked 
with  epilepsy. 

This  stage  of  excitement  is  so  powerful 
that  tliv  human  frame  cannot  endure  it  tor 
at  >t  time,  and  in  a  minute  or  two 

th  I  is  lying  insensible  on  the  groi^nd. 

Aa  ii  Wi*\iU\  be  dangerous  to  allow  a  man  to 
remain  in  this  state  of  insensibility,  he  is 
rouB^^d  by  his  still  sober  comrades,  who 
employ  means,  not  tlie  most  gentle,  to  bring 
him  to  his  senses.  They  null  his  woolly 
hair,  then'  box  his  ears,  and  thev  throw  wateV 
over  him,  not  in  the  most  delicate  manner, 
and  thus  awake  him  from  hi.*^  lethargy. 
There  are.  however,  instances  where  these 
remedial  means  have  failed,  and  the  sense- 
lej«s  smcjker  has  never  opened  his  eyes  again 
\n  this  world.  Whence  the  gratiftcation 
Ti;krd  to  say,  and  the  very  fact  that 
:l  beany  gratification  at  all  is 
iltcable  to  an  European.  These 
crs,  however,  regard  the  pipe  as 
Bij  I  lie  of  the  greatest  lu xur ies  of  life, 

laid  H  ill  ttiicrifice  almost  everything  to  pos- 
aeMit 

Ahhongh  the  Damara  tribe  are  special 
victims  U>  this  peculiar  mode  of  smokimj,  it 
l«  practised  t«3  some  extent  by  the  Kaffirs, 

if 
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These,  however,  are  not  such  slaves  to  the 
pipe  as  the  Damanis,  neither  do  they  em- 
ploy die  intoxicating  hemp  to  such  an 
extent,  but  use  tobacco.  Their  water  pipes 
are  mostly  made  of  an  ox  horn.  They 
sometimes  fasten  the  bowl  permaneDtly  in 
its  pliv;e  by  means  of  a  broad  strap  of  ante- 
lope hide,  one  part  of  which  goes  round  tlie 
bowl,  and  the  other  round  the  stem,  so  as  to 
brace  them  tirmly  together  by  its  contrac- 
tion. The  hair  of  the  antelope  is  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  skin^  and,  as  the  dark  artist 
has  a  natural  eye  lor  color,  he  always  chooses 
some  part  of  the  skin  where  a  tokrably 
strong  contra-st  of  hue  exists. 

Thi^re  is  a  very  singular  kind  of  pipe  which 
seems  to  be  in  use  over  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  Southern  Africa.  The  native  of  this 
country  is  never  at  a  loss  for  a  pipe,  and  if 
he  docs  not  happen  to  possess  one  of  the 
fiipes  in  ordinary  use,  he  can  make  one  in  a 
few  minutes,  wherever  he  may  be.  For 
this  purpose  lie  needs  no  t^ols,  and  requirea 
DO  wood,  stone,  or  other  material  of  which 
liipes  are  generally  made.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain grandeur  about  his  notion  of  a  pipe,  for 
lie  convert.s  the  eartli  into  Ihat  article,  and 
the  world  itself  becomes  his  tobacco  pipe. 

The  method  of  making  this  pipe  is  per- 
fectly simple.  First,  lie  pours  some  wator 
on  the  ground,  and  makes  a  kind  of  mud 
pie.  The  precise  manner  in  which  this  pic 
IS  raafle  is  depicted  in  Hogarth's  well-known 
plate  tpf  the  '*  Enraged  Musician."  lie  now 
lays  an  assagai  or  a  knob-kerrie  on  the 
2:rouud,  and  kueatis  tlie  mud  over  the  end  of 
the  shaft  so  as  to  form  a  ridge  some  few 
inches  in  length,  having  a  rather  large  lump 
of  mud  at  the  end.  This  mud  ridge  is  the 
element  of  the  future  pipe.  The  next  pro- 
ceeding is  to  push  the  tinger  into  the  lump 
of  mud  until  it  reaches  tlie  spear  shaft,  and 
then  to  work  it  a!)out  until  a  cavity  is  made, 
which  answers  the  purpose  of  the  bowl. 
The  assagai  is  then  Ciirefully  witlidrnwn, 
and  the  piiic  is  complete,  the  perforated 
mud  ridge  Joing  duty  for  the  stem.  A  few 
minutes  in  the  bnrniiig  sunbeams  suflicfs  to 
bake  the  mud  mto  a  hard  mass,  and  tbe  [Mpe 
is  ready  for  use.  Tlie  ingenious  manufac- 
turer then  fills  the  bowl  with  tobacco  and 
proceeds  to  smoke.  This  enjoyment  he 
manages  to  secure  by  lying  on  his'  face,  i>nt- 
ting  his  lijis  upon  the  small  orilice,  and  at 
the  same  time  applying  a  light  to  the  to- 
bacco in  the  bowl. 

In  some  places  the  pipe  is  made  in  a 
slightly  difTerent  manner.  A  shallow  hole 
is  scooped  in  the  ground,  some  ten  or  twelve 
inches  in  diameter,  and  two  or  three  deep, 
and  the  earth  that  has  been  removed  is  tlien 
replaced  in  the  hole,  moistened  and  kne:ided 
into  a  compact  muiL  A  jjreen  twng:  is  then 
taken,  bent  in  the  form  of  a  half  circle,  and 
the  middle  of  it  pressed  into  tho  hole,  leav- 
ing the  ends  projecting  at  either  side.  Just 
before  the  mud  has  rpiitc  hardened,  the  twig 
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is  carefiilly  withdrawn,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  bowl  18  made  bj  poshing  the  finger  after 
the  twig  and  widening  the  hole.  In  such 
case  the  pipe  is  (^  such  a  nature  that  an 
European  could  not  smoke  it,  even  if  he 
coula  overcome  the  feeling  of  repugnance  in 
using  it.  His  nrqi®<^ting  nose  would  be  in 
the  way,  and  ms  small  thin  lips  cpuld  not 
take  a  proper  hold.  But  the  broad  nose, 
and  large,  projecting  lips  of  the  South  Afri- 
can native  are  admirably  adapted  for  the 
purpose,  and  enable  him  to  perform  with 
ease  a  task  which  would  be  pbyslcaUy  im- 
practicable to  the  European.  (See  engrBV- 
inff  No.  3,  on  opposite  page.) 

It  is  a  remarkable  &ct  that  in  some  parte 
of  Asia  the  natives  construct  a  pipe  on  the 
same  principle.  This  pipe  will  be  described 
in  its  proper  place. 

When  the  Kaffirs  can  assemble  for  a  quiet 
smoke,  they  have  another  curious  custom. 
The  strong,  rank  tobacco  excites  a  copious 
flow  of  suiva,  and  this  is  disposed  of  in  a 
rather  strange  manner.  The  smokers  are 
fUmished  wim  a  tube  about  a  jrard  in  length, 
and  generally  a  reed,  or  straight  branch, 
from  which  uie  pith  Ium  been  extracted.  A 
peculiarly  handsome  specimen  is  usually 
covered  with  the  skin  (XP  a.  bullock's  taiL 
Through  this  tube  (he  smokers  in  turn  dis- 
charge the  superabundant  moisture,  and  it 
is  thoufi^ht^to  DC  a  delicate  compliment  to 
select  the  same  spot  that  has  been  previously 
used  by  another.  Sometimes*  instead  of  a 
hole,  a  circular  trench  is  employed,  but  the 
mode  of  using  it  is  exactly  the  same. 

The  illustration  Ko.  4,  same  page,  repre- 
sents a  couple  of  well-bred  ffehtlemen — a 
married  man  and  a  ^  boy  ** — indulging  in  a 
pipe  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  The  man 
nsuB  taken  his  turn  at  the  pipe,  and  handed 
it  to  his  comrade,  who  inhales  the  smoke 
while  he  himself  is  engaged  with  the  tube 
above-mentioned.  Wishmg  to  give  some 
little  variety  to  the  occupation,  he  has 
drawn  an  outlined  figure  of  a  kraal,  and  is 
just  going  to  form  one  of  the  huts.  Pres- 
ently, the  boy  will  hand  the  pipe  back 
again,  exchange  it  for  the  tube,  and  take  his 
turn  at  the  manufacture  of  the  kraal,  which 
will  be  completed  by  the  time  that  the  pipe 
is  finished. 

Major  Ross  E[ing  describes  this  curious 
proceeding  in  a  very  amusing  manner. 
"  Retaining  the  last  draught  of  smoke  in  his 
mouth,  which  he  fills  with  a  decoction  of 
bark  and  water  from  a  calabash,  he  squirts 
it  on  the  ground  by  his  side,  through  a  long 
ornamented  tube,  performing  thereon,  by 
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the  aid  of  a  reserved  portion  of  the  liqdd, 
a  sort  of  bdatswain'a  whistle,  complacently 
regaiding  the  soap-like  babble>|  the  Joint 
producti^  of  himMlf  and  nei^por. 

^On  tills  occasion,  flndinff  a  bluiketed 
fftonp  sitting  i^mrt  in  a  cir^.  smoking  the 
oagha  before  descrihed,  at  tiieir  in^tation  I 
squatted  down  cross-legged  in  the  ring,  and 
receiving  tiie  rode  cow-horn  pipe  m  my 
turn,  took  a  poll  at  its  capacfoDs  month, 
coughing  videntiy  at  the  sntfocatipg  fhmes, 
as  indeea  th^^  did  more  or  less,  and  after 
tasting  the  nasty  decoction  of  bark  whidi 
followed  round  in  a  calabash,  tock  C 
politely  oflbred  spitting-tube  of  my  n 
neigbDor,  siffnaOy  ikiling,  however,  in  Um 
orthodox  wmstie,  to  tiie  nnboondea  delight 
of  tiie  Fingoes,  whose  hearty,  tlQi^ig 
laoffhter  was  most  cpntafl^oua." 

Tobacco  is  cullivm ;]   \*\  Kcveral  of 
tribes  inhaMting  HoutUem  Atrka,  and 
prepared  in  nearly  llie  8ame  method  m 
employed  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the' 
leaves    beinjg    mthered,  "-  sweated,"    oiid 
&ially  driecL     Still,    thej   appreciate    t 
tobacco  whidi  they  obtain  from  Europeaj 
and  preibr  it  to  fliat  which  is  maoufaclm 
by  tnemselves. 

Some  of  the  Ksflr^  are  very  f^ucces^Ail 
tiieir  cultivation  of  tobaeeo,  aud  find  that 
good  crop  is  a  very  valuabie  property,  , 
Kaffir  wi^jhout  tobacco  is  a  nii^emblc  b^iiij 
and,  if  it  were  only  for  bijs  owu  sakc^  if 
poawarion  cdT  a  supply  whk-b  will  InM  liii 
throughout  the  year  i§  a  Bubjeet  of  toagni 
ulation.  But  any  tobacco  that  is  not  ntcih  ( 
for  the  use  of  huuscM^  or  bis  houf^eholil  h  na 
ffood  as  moQev  to  the  owner^  as  th rrc  nra 
lew  things  which  a  Kaffir  loves  thai  tijl^aeco 
cannot  buy.  If  he  s^ees  a  set  of  ticadii  tli?it 
particularly  pleases  him,  mid  the  ownrr 
should  happen  to  be  ])oorer  than  himseir^  lit! 
can  piurchase  the  finery  by  the  Baerifice  of 
a  little  of  his  fragrant  store.  Also,  ho  cru 
gain  the  respect  of  the  '"  bovs/'  who  gelJom 
possess  property  of  any  kmd  excL^pt  their 
shield  and  spears,  an (1^1)7  judirioug  gittsof 
tobacco,  can  often  make  tlieni  liis  folluwcr?, 
this  being  the  first  sttj  toward  chit-riaiti- 
ship.  Generally,  a  Kaffir  makes  up  tJie 
crop  of  each  garden  into  a  einglu  biui(l%.  J 
sometimes  weighing  fifty  or  sixty  iwutida,  ■ 
and  carefully  lncas4?3  it  with  reeds,  mucS  ^ 
after  the  fashion  Uiat  naval  tobacco  U 
sewed  up  in  canvas.  Hi*  is  sure  to  place 
these  rolls  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the 
house,  in  order  to  extort  the  envy  and 
admiration  of  his  companions. 
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It  is  not  very  easy  to  say  whether  a  Kaffir 
possesses  any  religion  at  all,  in  our  sense  of 
the  word.  With  superstition  he  is  deeply 
imbued,  and  passes  his  lifetime  in  consider- 
able dread  of  witchcraft  and  of  evil  spirits. 
But  rehgion  which  conveys  any  sense  of 
moral  responsibility,  seems  to  be  incompre- 
hensible to  the  ordinary  Kaffir,  and  even  his 
naturally  logical  mind  inclines  him  to  prac- 
tical atheism.  As  far  as  is  known,  the  Kaffir 
tribes  have  a  sort  of  tradition  concerning  a 
Creator,  whom  th'ey  call  by  a  compound 
word  that  may  be  translated  as  the  U-reat- 
Great,  and  to  whom  they  attribute  the  first 
origin  of  all  things.  But.  it  is  certain  they 
offer  him  no  worship,  and  make  no  prayers 
to  him,  and  have  no  idea  that  they  are  per- 
sonally responsible  to  him  for  their  acts. 
Moreover  many  of  the  tribes  do  not  even 
possess  this  imperfect  knowledge;  and  even 
in  those  cases  where  it  does  exist,  its  origin 
is  very  uncertain,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  whether  the  tradition  may  not  be 
a  corrupted  recollection  of  instruction  re- 
ceived from  some  European.  Such,  indeed, 
has  been  known  to  be  the  case  among  the  Kaf- 
firs, and  it  is  probable  that  the  knowledge  of 
a  Creator  is  really  derived  from  European 
tources.  At  all  events,  such  knowledge  is 
by  no  means  universal,  and  exercises  such 
small  infiuence  on  the  people  that  it  is 
scarcely  worthy  of  mention. 
There  are,  indeed,  one  or  two  legendary 


stories  concerning  the  Great-Great,  relating 
to  the  creation  of  man,  and  to  the  duration 
of  human  life.  The  man  is  supposed  to  have 
been  created  by  splitting  a  reea,  from  which 
the  first  parents  of  the  human  race  pro- 
ceeded. This  legend  is  probably  due  to  a 
double  meaning  of  the  word  signifying 
"origin"  and  "create,"  which  also  signify 
"  reed"  and  "  splitting."  Another  form  of 
the  tradition  deprives  the  Great-Great  of  all 
creatorship,  and  makes  him  to  be  one  of  the 
two  who  issued  from  the  split  reed,  so  that 
he  is  rather  the  great  ancestor  of  the  human 
race  than  its  creator. 

The  tradition  concerning  the  affliction  of 
death  upon  the  human  race  is  a  very  curious 
one,  ana  was  related  to  the  missionaries  by 
a  native  who  had  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

"When  mankind  had  increased  upon  the 
earth,  the  Great-Great  took  counsel  with 
himself,  and  sent  two  messengers  to  them, 
one  the  giver  of  life,  the  other  the  herald  of 
death.  The  first  messenger  was  the  chame^ 
leon,  who  was  ordered  to  go  and  utter  the 
proclamation,  "Let  not  the  people  diel  ", 
The  chameleon  set  off  on  its  mission,  but 
lingered  on  the  road,  stopping  occasionally 
to  eat  by  the  way,  and  walking  leisurely 
instead  of  running.  The  second  messenger 
was  the  salamander,  who  was  commanded  to 
proclaim,  "Let  the  people  diel"  But  the 
latter  was  the  more  obedient,  and  ran  the 
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whole  of  the  Jonmej,  until  he  reached 
the  habitation  of  men,  when  he  proclaimed 
his  message  of  death,  bhort^  afterward^  the 
chameleon  arrived  and  delivered  his  mes- 
sage, when  the  salamander  beat  him  and 
drove  him  away,  as  having  jBdled  in  his  duty 
to  his  Master.  Then  the  people  lamented 
because  they  had  received  the  message  of 
death  before  that  of  life,  and  from  that  time 
men  have  been  subject  to  the  power  of 
death.  The  consequence  is,  that  both  ani- 
mals arc  detested  by  the  Kaffirs,  who  Mil 
the  chameleon  when  they  find  it,  oocauso  it 
lingered  on  the  way,  and  lost  them  the  gift 
of  immortality.  And  they  are  eaually  sure 
to  kill  the  salamander,  because,  wnen  it  was 
charged  witli  such  a  dread  message,  it  has- 
tened on  its  journey,  and  anticipated  the 
chameleon  in  its  message  of  life.  There  are 
many  variations  of  this  story,  but  <in  its 
main  points  it  is  current  throughout  many 
parts  of  Southern  Africa. 

Although  the  Kaffir's  ideas  of  the  Creator 
are  so  vague  and  undefined,  he  has  at  all 
events  a  very  firm  belief  in  the  existence  of 
the  soul  and  its  immortality  after  death. 
Tchaka-  once  made  use  of  this  belief  in  a 
very  ingenious  manner.  The  people  had 
become  rather  tired  of  war,  and  required 
some  inducement  to  make  them  welcome 
the  order  for  battle  as  heretofore.  Where- 
upon, Tchaka  had  a  vision  of  Umbia,  a  well- 
known  chief,  who  had  served  under  his 
father,  and  who  appeared  to  Tchakarto  tell 
him  that  his  father  was  becomings  angry  with 
the  Zulu  tribe  because  they  nad  become 
lazy,  and  had  not  gone  to  war  against  the 
remaining  unconquercd  tribes.  Tliis  lazi- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Zulus  who  still 
inhabited  the  earth  was  displeasing  to  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,  who  would  be  very  com- 
fortable below  ground  with  a  plenty  of  wives 
and  cattle,  as  soon  as  they  saw  their  tribe  in 
supreme  authority  over  the  whole  land, 
from  the  Draakcnsbcrg  to  the  sea. 

In  honor  of  this  messenger  from  the 
shades,  Tchaka  ordered  numbers  of  cattle 
to  bo  slaughtered  in  all  his  military  kraals, 
gave  sumptuous  feasts,  and  raised  the  de- 
scendants of  Umbia  to  the  rank  of  Indunas. 
Of  course,  the  name  of  Umbia  was  in  all 
mouths,  and,  while  the  excitement  was  at  its 
height,  an  old  man  suddenly  disappeared 
from  his  hut,  having  been  dragged  away, 
according  to  his  wife's  account,  by  a  lion. 
The  affair  was  reported  to  Tchaka  in  coun- 
cil, but  he  aff'ected  to  take  no  notice  of  it 
After  the  lapse  of  three  months,  when  the 
immediate  excitement  had  died  away,  the 
old  man  reappeared  before  Tchaka  with 
his  head-ring  torn  off,  and  clothed  in  a  wild 
and  fantastic  manner. 

He  said  that  the  lion  had  dragged  him 
away  to  its  den,  when  the  earth  suddenly 
opened  and  swallowed  them  both  up.  The 
lion  accompanied  him  without  doing  him 
any  harm,  and  brought  him  to  a  place  where 


there  was  some  red  earth.  This  also  eave 
way,  and  he  fell  into  another  abyss,  where 
he  lay  stunned  by  tiie  fall.  On  recovering, 
he  found  himseli  in  a  pleasant  country,  and 
discovered  that  it  was  inhabited  by  the  spir- 
its of  Zulus  who  had  died,  and  whom  he  had 
known  in  life.  There  was  Senzangakona, 
the  fhther  of  Tchaka,  with  his  councilors,  his 
chieft,  his  soldiers,  nis  wives,  and  his  cattie. 
Umbia  was  also  there,  and  enjoyed  himself 
very  much.  Since  his  depaiture  into  the 
shades,  he  had  become  a  great  doctor,  and 
was  accustomed  to  stroll  about  at  night, 
instead  of  staying  at  home  quietiy  with  his 
family.  No  one  seemed  to  know  where  he 
had  gone,  but  he  told  the  narrator  that  he 
used  to  revisit  earth  in  order  to  see  his 
friends  and  relatives.  For  three  months 
the  narrator  was  kept  in  the  shades  below, 
and  was  tiien  told  to  go  back  to  his  tribe 
and  narrate  what  he  had  seen. 

Tchaka  pretended  to  disbelieve  the  nar- 
rative, and  publicly  treated  with  contempt 
the  man,denouncinff  him  as  a  liar,  and  send- 
ing for  prophets  who  should  '' smell  ^'  him, 
and  discover  whether  he  had  told  the  truth. 
The  seers  arrived,  performed  their  conjura- 
tions, ^  smelt  ^'  tiie  man.  and  stated  that  he 
had  told  tiie  truth,  that  ne  had  really  visited 
the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  that  he  had  been 
fetched  by  the  lion  because  the  people  did 
not  believe  the  vision  that  had  appeared  to 
Tchaka.  It  is  needless  to  observe  that  the 
whole  business  had  been  nreviously  arranged 
by  that  wily  chief,  in  oraer  to  carry  out  nia 
ambitious  purposes. 

Unbounded  as  is  in  one  respect  their  rey- 
erence  for  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors,  they 
attribute  to  those  same  spirits  a  very  limited 
range  of  power.  A  Kaffir  has  the  very  high- 
est respect  for  the  spirits  of  his  own  ances- 
tors, or  those  of  his  chief,  but  pays  not  the 
least  regard  to  those  which  belong  to  other 
families.  Tlie  spirit  of  a  departed  Kaffir  is 
supposed  to  have  no  symnatny  except  with 
relations  and  immediate  descendants. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that,  after 
the  death  of  a  Kaffir,  his  spirit  is  supposed 
to  dwell  in  the  shade  below,  and  to  have  the 

Crer  of  influencing  the  survivors  of  his  own 
ily,  whether  for  good  or  evil.  He  likes 
cattle  to  be  sacrificed  to  his  name,  because, 
in  that  case,  he  adds  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
cattle  to  his  herd  below,  while  his  friends 
above  eat  the  fiesh,  so  that  both  parties  are 
well  pleased.  Sometimes,  if  he  tninks  that 
he  has  been  neglected  by  them,  he  visits  his 
displeasure  by  afflicting  them  with  various 
diseases,  from  which  they  seldom  expect  to 
recover  without  the  sacrifice  of  cattle.  If 
the  ailment  is  comparatively  trifling,  the 
sacrifice  of  a  goat  is  deemed  sufficient;  but 
if  the  malady  be  serious,  nothing  but  an  ox, 
or  in  some  cases  several  oxen,  are  required 
before  the  offended  spirits  will  relent 
Sheep  seem  never  to  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. 
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If  the  reader  will  refer  to  page  78,  he  will 
see  that  the  sacrifice  of  cattle  in  case  of 
sickness  forms  part  of  a  ^uardian^s  duty 
toward  a  young  girl,  and  tnat,  if  her  tem- 
jwrary  guardian  should  have  complied 
with  this  custom,  her  relatives,  should  they 
be  discovered,  are  bound  to  refund  sucn 
cattle. 

That  the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  allowed 
to  quit  their  shadowy  home  below  and  to 
revisit  their  friends  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. In  some  instances,  as  in  the  case  of 
TJmbia,  they  are  supposed  to  present  them- 
selves in  their  own  form.  But  the  usual 
plan  is,  for  them  to  adopt  the  shape  of  some 
animal  which  is  not  in  the  habit  of  entering 
human  dwellings,  and  so  to  appear  under  a 
borrowed  form.  The  serpent  or  the  lizard 
shape  is  sunposed  to  be.  the  favorite  mark 
under  whicn  the  spirit  conceals  its  identity, 
and  the  man  whose  house  it  enters  is  left  to 
exercise  his  ingenuity  in  guessing  the  par- 
ticolar  spirit  that  may  be  enshrined  in  the 
strange  animal.  In  order  to  ascertain  pre- 
cisely the  character  of  the  visitor,  he  lays  a 
stick  gently  on  its  back;  and  if  it  shows  no 
sign  of  an^cTr,  he  is  quite  sure  that  he  is 
&vored  wim  the  presence  of  one  of  his  dead 
ancestors.  There  are  few  Kaffirs  that  will 
make  such  a  discovery,  and.  will  not  offer  a 
sacrifice  at  once,  for  the  prevalent  idea  in 
their  mind  is,  tnat  an  ancestor  would  not 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  come  on  earth, 
except  to  give  a  warning  that,  unless  he 
were  treated  with  more  respect,  some  evil 
consequence  would  follow.  In  consequence 
of  this  belief,  most  of  the  Kaffirs  have  a 
great  dislike  to  killing  serpents  and  lizards, 
not  knowing  whether  they  may  not  be  act- 
ing rudely  toward  some  dead  ancestor  who 
wm  avenge  himself  upon  them  for  their 
want  of  respect 

Should  a  cow  or  a  calf  enter  a  hut,  the 
Kaffir  would  take  no  notice  of  it,  as  these 
animals  are  in  the  habit  of  entering  human 
dwellings;  but  if  a  sheep  were  to  do  so,  he 
would  immediately  fimcy  that  it  was  inspired 
with  the  shade  of  one  of  his  ancestors.  The 
same  would  be  the  case  with  a  wild  animal 
of  any  kind,  unless  it  were  a  beast  of  prey, 
in  wmch  case  it  might  possibly  have  made 
its  way  into  the  hut  in  search  of  food.  A 
similar  exception  would  be  made  with  re- 
sard  to  antelopes  and  other  animals  which 
Sad  been  hunted,  and  had  rushed  into  the 
kraal  or  crept  into  the  hut  as  a  refuge  from 
their  foes. 

Sacrifices  are  often  made,  not  only  to 
remove  existing  evils,  but  to  avert  impend- 
ing danger.  In  battle,  for  example,  a  soldier 
who  finds  that  the  enemy  are  getting  the 
upper  hand,  will  make  a  vow  to  his  ances- 
tan  that  if  he  comes  safely  out  of  the  fight, 
he  win  make  a  sacrifice  to  them,  and  this 
vow  is  always  kept.  Even  if  the  soldier 
should  be  a  "  boy,^'  who  has  no  cattle,  his 
&ther  or  nearest  relation  would  think  him- 


self bound  to  fulfil  the  vow.  Now  and  then, 
if  he  should  find  that  the  danger  was  not  so 
great  as  was  anticipated,  he  will  compromise 
the  matter  by  offering  a  goat  Unless  a 
sacrifice  of  some  kind  were  made,  the  ven- 
gence  of  the  offended  spirits  would  be  terri- 
ble, and  no  Kaffir  would  willingly  run  such 
a  risk. 

Sacrifices  are  also  offered  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  certain  favors.  For  example, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned,  when  an 
army  starts  on  an  expedition,  sacrifices  are 
made  to  the  spirits,  and  a  similar  rite  is  per- 
formed when  a  new  kraal  is  built,  or  a  new 
field  laid  out  Relatives  at  home  will  offer 
sacrifices  in  behalf  of  their  absent  friends; 
and  when  a  chief  is  away  from  home  in 
command  of  a  war  expedition,  the  sacrifices 
for  his  welfare  occur  almost  daily.  Sacri- 
fices or  thank-offerings  ought  also  to  bo 
made  when  the  spirits  nave  been  propitious; 
and  if  the  army  is  victorious,  or  the  chief 
returned  in  health,  it  is  thought  right  to  add 
another  sacrifice  to  the  former,  in  token  of 
acknowledgment  that  the  previous  ofiering 
has  not  been  in  vain. 

The  Kaffir  generally  reserves  the  largest 
and  finest  ox  in  his  herd  for  sacrifice  under 
very  important  circumstances,  and  this  ani- 
mal, which  is  distin^ished  by  ^he  name  of 
"  Ox  of  the  Spirits,"  is  never  sold  except  on 
pressing  emergency.  Mr.  Shooter,  who  has 
given  great  attention  to  the  moral  culture 
of  the  Kaffir  tribes,  remarks  with  much 
truth,  that  the  Kaffir's  idea  of  a  sacrifice  is 
simply  a  present  of  food  to  the  spirit  For 
the  same  reason,  ^hen  an  ox  is  solemnly 
sacrificed,  the  prophet  in  attendance  calls 
upon  the  spirits  to  come  and  eat,  and  adds 
to  the  inducement  by  placing  baskets  of  beer 
and  vessels  of  snuff  by  the  side  of  the  slaugh- 
tered animal.  Indeed,  when  a  man  is  very 
poor,  and  has  no  cattle  to  sacrifice,  he  con- 
tents himself  with  these  latter  offerings. 

The  account  of  one  of  these  sacrifices  has 
been  translated  by  Mr.  Grout,  from  the 
words  of  a  native.  After  mentioning  a  great 
variety  of  preliminary  rites,  he  proceeds  to 
say,  "  Now  some  one  person  goes  out,  and 
when  he  has  come  abroad,  without  the  kraal, 
all  who  are  within  their  houses  keep  silence, 
while  he  goes  round  the  kraal,  the  outer 
enclosure  of  the  kraal,  and  says, '  Honor  to 
thee,  lord  I'  (inkosi.)  Offering  prayers  to 
the  shades,  he  continues,  '  A  blessing,  let  a 
blessinij  come  then,  since  you  have  really 
demanded  your  cow;  let  sickness  depart 
utterly.    Ttus  we  offer  your  animal.' 

"  And  on  our  part  we  say,  '  Let  the  sick 
man  come  out,  come  forth,  be  no  longer  sick, 
and  slaughter  your  animal  then,  smce  we 
have  now  consented  that  he  may  have  it  for 
his  own  use.  Glory  to  thee,  lord;  cood 
news;  come  then,  let  us  see  him  going  about 
like  other  people.  'Now  then,  we  have  given 
you  what  you  want;  let  us  therefore  see 
whether  or  not  it  was  enjoined  in  order  that 
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he  might  recover,  and  that  the  sickness 
might  pass  by.' 

"  And  then,  coming  out,  spear  in  hand,  he 
enters  the  cattle  fold,  comes  up  and  stabs  it 
The  cow  cries,  says  yeh!  to  which  he  replies, 
'  An  animal  for  the  gods  ought  to  show  signs 
of  distress ';  it  is  all  right  then,  Just  what  you 
required.  Then  they  skin  it,  eat  it,  finish 
it"  Sometimes  the  gall  is  eaten  by  ^e  sac- 
rificer,  and  sometimes  it  is  rubbed  over  the 
body. 

Another  kind  of  sacrifice  is  that  which  is 
made  by  the  principal  man  of  a  kraal,  or 
even  by' the  king  himself,  about  the  first  of 
January,  the  time  when  the  pods  of  the 
maize  are  green,  and  are  in  a  fit  state  for 
food.  No  Kaffir  will  venture  to  eat  the  pro- 
duce of  the  new  year  until  after  the  festival, 
which  may  be  called  the  Feast  of  First- 
fruits.  The  feast  lasts  for  several  days,  and 
in  order  to  celebrate  it,  the  whole  army 
assembles,  together  with  the  young  recruits 
who  have  not  yet  been  entrusted  with  shields. 
The  prophets  also  assemble  in  great  force, 
tlicir  business  being  to  invent  certain  modes 
of  prei)aring  food,  which  will  render  the 
body  of  the  consumer  strong  throughout  the 
year.  At  this  festival,  also,  the  veteran  sol- 
diers who  have  earned  their  discharge  are 
formally  released  from  service,  while  the 
recruits  are  drafted  into  the  ranks. 

The  first  business  is,  the  sacrifice  of  the 
bull.  For  this  purpose  a  bull  is  given  to 
the  warriors,  who  are  obliged  to  catch  it  and 
strangle  it  with  their  naked  hands.  They 
are  not  even  allowed  a  rope  with  which  to 
bind  the  animal,  and  the  natural  conse- 
quence is,  that  no  small  amount  of  torture 
is  inflicted  upon  the  poor  animal,  wliile  tlie 
warriors  are  placed  in  considerable  jeopardy 
of  their  lives.  When  the  bull  is  dead,  the 
chief  pro])het  opens  it,  and  removes  the 
gall,  which  he  mixes  with  other  medicines 
and  gives  to  the  king  and  his  councillors. 
The  ^o.so  thus  prepared  is  always  as  unsa- 
vory a  mixture  as  can  well  be  conceived, 
but  the  Kaffir  palate  is  not  very  delicate, 
and  suffers  little  under  the  infliction.  The 
body  of  the  bull  is  next  handed  over  to  the 
"boys,"  who  eat  as  much  as  they  can,. and 
are  obliged  to  burn  the  remainder.  As  a 
general  rule,  there  is  very  little  to  be 
burned.  The  men  do  not  eat  the  flesh  of 
this  animal,  but  they  feast  to  their  heart's 
content  on  other  cattle,  which  are  slaugh- 
tered in  the  usual  manner.  Dancing,  drink- 
ing, and  taking  snulf  now  set  in,  and  con- 
tinue in  lull  force  for  several  days,  until 
not  even  Kaffir  energy  can  endure  more 
exertion. 

Then  comes  the  part  of  the  king.  The 
subjects  form  themselves  into  a  vast  ring, 
into  which  the  king,  dressed  in  all  the 
bravery  of  his  dancing  apparel,  enters  with 
a  bound,  amid  shouts  of  welcome  from  the 
people.  lie  proceeds  to  indulge  in  one  of 
the  furious  dances  which  the  Kaffirs  love 


springing  high  into  the  afr,  Nourishing  his 
stick  of  office,  and  singing  songs  in  his  own 
praises,  until  he  can  dance  and  sing  no 
longer.  Generally,  this  dance  is  not  of  very 
long  duration,  as  the  king  is  almost  invari- 
ably a  fat  and  unwieldy  man,  and  cannot 
endure  a  prolonged  exertion.  The  crowning 
incident  of  the  feast  now  takes  place.  The 
king  stands  in  the  midst  of  his  people  — 
Dingan  always  stood  on  a  small  mound  oi 
earth — takes  a  young  and  green  calabash 
in  his  hands,  and  dashes  it  upon  the  ground, 
so  as  to  break  it  in  pieces;  by  this  act  de- 
claring the  harvest  begun,  and  the  people  at 
liberty  to  eat  of  the  fruits  of  the  new  year, 
A  very  similar  ceremony  takes  place  among 
the  tribes  of  American  Indians,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  is  frequently  that  the  peo- 
ple abuse  the  newly  gi^anted  permission, 
and  in  a  few  days  consume  all  the  maize 
that  ought  to  have  served  them  for  the 
cold  months  of  winter. 

The  Kaffir  has  a  strong  belief  in  omens; 
though  perhaps  not  stronger  than  similar 
credulity  in  some  parts  of  our  own  land. 
He  is  always  on  the  look-out  for  omens, 
and  has  as  keen  an  eye  for  them  and  their 
meaning  as  an  ancient  augur.  Anything 
that  happens  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
events  is  an  omen,  either  for  good  or  evil, 
and  the  natural  constitution  of  a  Kaffir's 
mind  always  inclines  him  to  the  latter  feel- 
ing. As  in  the  ancient  days,  the  modern 
Kaffir  finds  most  of  his  omens  in  the  ac- 
tions of  animals.  One  of  the  worst  of 
omens  is  the  bleating  of  a  sheep  as  it  is 
being  slaughtered.  Some  years  ago  this 
omen  occurred  in  the  kiTial  belonging  to 
one  of  Panda's  "indunas,"  or  councillors. 
A  prophet  was  immediately  summoned,'  and 
a  number  of  sacrifices  otfered  to  avert  the 
evil  omen.  Panda  himself  was  so  uneasy 
that  he  added  an  ox  to  the  sacrifices,  and 
afterward  came  to  the  conchision  that  a 
man  whose  kraal  could  be  visited  by  such 
an  infliction  could  not  be  fit  to  live.  Ho 
accordingly  sent  a  party  of  soldiers  to  kill 
the  induna,  but  the  man,  knowing  the  char- 
acter of  his  chief,  took  the  alarm  in  time, 
and  escaped  into  British  territory  in  XatfU. 

If  a  goat  were  to  leap  on  a  hut,  nothing 
would  be  thought  of  it;  but  if  a  dog  or  a 
sheep  were  to  do  so,  it  would  be  an  omen. 
It  is  rather  remarkable  that  among  the 
North  American  tribes  the  roofs  of  houses 
form  the  usual  resting-place  of  the  dogs 
which  swarm  in  every  village.  If  a  cow 
were  to  eat  grain  that  had  been  spilled  on 
the  ground,  it  would  be  no  omen;  but  if  she 
were  to  push  off*  the  cover  of  a  vessel  con- 
taining grain,  and  eat  the  contents,  the  act 
would  be  considered  ominous. 

Mention  has  been  made  once  or  twice 
of  the  prophets,  sometimes,  but  errone- 
ously, called  witch  doctors.  These  person- 
ages play  a  most  important  part  m    the 
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feligfntis  f^Tstem  of  the  Kaffir  tribes  ;  and 
''■ithough  their  oftice  varieij  slightly  in  do- 
tail,  a<.*cording  to  the  l(X!ality  to  vvliich  they 
belong,  their  j^eiierul  characteristics  are  the 
s&ino  throughout  the  c^ountry.  Their  chief 
cHBcea  are^comm a ni eating  with  the  spirits  of 
"^  I  parted,  an<l  a.'^cerUiining  their  wishes; 
ring  th«  perpetrators  of  crimes;  re- 
.ui-jiij;  s^pells  ihrovvn  by  witchcriift;  and 
ksllv,  and  most  iinportant,  niin-mukint?. 

The  itilii'e  of  prophet  cannot  be  assumed 
bv  Kixy  tmc  who  may  he  ambitious  of  such  a 
distinction,  but  is  hedged*  ulwut  with  many 
rite«  and  ceremonies.  In  tlie  tir^t  place,  ft 
is  not  every  one  who  is  entitled  even  to 
becorae  a  candidate  for  the  office,  which  it? 
jmrtlv  hereditary,  A  prophet  must  be  de- 
wenJed  from  a  prophet,  tlioiigh  he  need  not 
bo  J*  prophet's  son.  Indeed,  aa  a  general 
rii  na  of  prophets  da  not  attivin  the 

0  li  their  fathers  hehl,  the  supcrnat- 

urui  :tri]:rjiH  generally  passing  over  one  gen- 
eration, an*i  sometimes  two.'  In  the  next 
place,  a  very  long  and  arduous  preparation 
t»  made  for  the  office,  and  the  candidate, 
if  lie  piwses  successfully  througli  it,  is  sol- 
Dinnly  admitted  into  the  order  l>y  a  council 
of  iRc'cns,  who  meet  for  the  purpose. 

When  first  the  spirit  of  prophecy  mani- 
fcgls  itself  to  a  Kaffir,  he  begins  by  losing 
all  hia  interest  in  the  cvent»  of  e very-day 
life.  He  becomes  depressed  in  mind;"  pre- 
fer8  solitude  to  company;  often  hm  fainting 
flta;  and,  what  la  most  extraordinary  of  all, 
lo<*c8  his  appetite.  He  is  visited  bv  (h"eanis 
of  an  extrjiordinary  character,  raafniy  rela- 
ting to  seipents,  lions,  hyfena.s,  leopards, 
and  other  wild  beasts,  bay  by  day  he 
becomes  more  and  more  possessed,  until 
the  perturbations  of  the  spirit  manifest 
f|f,....-,j.  ..^  openly.  In  this  ^tage  of  his 
rj  Ire  future  prophet  utters  terrible 

y  here  and  there  with  astonishing 

\  i  runs  about  at  full  speed,  leaping 

King  all   the    time*     AVhcn    lhur3 
i    lie  will   dart  into   the  bush,  catch 
K    .  -i  (whiclj   an  ordinary  Kaffir  will  not 
tie  them  round  his  neck,  boldly  fling 
into  tlie  water,  and  perlbrm  all  kinds 
insane  feats. 
Tliis  e/irly  »tjige  of  a  prophet's  life  ia 
c»lbMi  by  the  Kaffirs  Twnsa,  a  word  which 
fcisrnlties  the  change  of  the  old  moon  to  the 
r  '  ''le  change  of  winter  to  spring  in 

t  n  g  » » f  t  h  e  y ear,    D  uri ng  i  ts  pr o  g- 

..-    niciul  of  bis  house  is  supposed  to 
"at  pride  in  the  fact  that  a  prophet  is 
numoered  among  the  fatnily,  and  to 
~  criJices  for  the  success  of  the  novice. 
the  prelitninary  stage-  is  over,  the 
ire  prophet  goes  to  some  old  and  re- 
ed seer,  givtls  him  a  goat  as  a  fee,  and 
»s  under  his  charge  until  he  has  com- 
'  the  necessary  course  of  insttruction* 
lie.  then  assumes  the  dress  and  character  of 
a  prophet^  and  if  he  succeeds  in  his  office  he 
me  U>  unbounded  power  among  his 
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tribe.  But  should  his  first  essay  be  nnsnc- 
cessfu!,  he  is  universally  contemned  as  one 
whom  the  spirits  of  the  departed  think  to 
be  unworthy  of  their  conticfence. 

Mr.  Shooter  gives  a  very  gniphic  acconnt 
of  the  preparation  of  a  prophet,  w^ho  wa:s 
father  to  one  of  his  own  servants*  The 
reader  wiU  not  fail  to  notice  that  the  man  in 
question  was  entitled  by  birtb  to  assume  the 
prophet's  office. 

'*  Some  of  the  particulars  may  he  peculiar 
to  liis  tribe,  and  some  due  to  tlie  caprice 
of  the  individual.  A  married  man  (whose 
motiier  was  the  daughter  of  a  prophet) 
ha^l  manifested  the  symptoms  of  inspira- 
tion when  a  youth;  but  his  father,  not 
willing  to  slaughter  his  cattle  as  custom 
woulil  have  required,  employed  a  seer  of 
reputation  to  check  the  growing  'change/ 
The  dispossession  was  not,  however,  periha- 
nent;  and  when  the  vouth  became  a  man,  the 
inspiration  returned.  Me  professed  to  have 
constantly  recurring  dreams  about  lions- 
leopards,  elephants,  boa-constrictors,  and  all 
manner  of  wild  be«ists;  he  dreameci  about 
the  Zulu  country,  and  (strangest  thing  of 
all)  that  he  had  a  vehement  desire  to  retm'n 
to  it 

"After  awhile  he  became  very  sick;  his 
wives,  thinking  he  was  dying,  poured  cold 
water  over  his  prostrate  person;   and  the 
cliieff  whose  imluna  he  was,  sent  a  messen- 
ger to  a  pi*ophet.    The  latter  declared  that 
the  man  wjv?  becoming  inspired,  ami  directed 
the  chief  to  supply  ah  ox  for  sMTitice.    This 
was  disagreeable,  but   that  personage   did 
not  dare  to  reftise,  and  the  annual  was  sent; 
he  contrived  however  to  delay  the  sacrificeLi 
and  prudently  ordered  that,  if  the  patient  died  | 
in  the  mean  time,  the  ox  should  be  returned,  J 
Having  begun  to  recover  his  strength,  ourl 
growing  prophet  cried    and   raved  like  a  J 
delirious  being,  sutlering  no  one  to  enter  hi«[] 
hut,  except  two  of  his  younger  children  —  I 
a  girl  antt  a  boy.    MauV  of  tlie  tribe  camej 
to  see  him,  hut  he  did  not  permit  theml 
to  approa^u'h  his    person,  and    impatiently  1 
motioned   them  away.    In  a  few  days  he 
rushed  out  of  his  hut,  tore  away  through 
the  fence,  ran    like    a  maniac  across  thoj 
grass,  anil  disappeared  in  the  bush.    Thai 
two  chihlren  went  after  him;  and  the  boyj 
(his  sister  having  tired)  eventually  jjiscov.l 
ered  him  on  the  sea-shore.     Before'thc  child] 
could  approach,  the  real  or  affected  madman 
disappeared  again,  and  was   seen  no  mora  i 
for  two  or  three  days.     lie  then  returned  < 
home,  a  strange    and    frightiui    spectacle: 
sickness  and  fasting  had   reduced  him  al- 
most  to   a   skeleton;    his   eyes  glared  and 
sti>od  out  from  his  shrunken  face;  the  nnai 
had  been  torn  from  bis  head,  which  be  had 
covered  with  long  shaggy  grass,  while,  to 
complete  the  hideous  picture,  a  Uviug  ser- 
pent was  twisted  rotmd  his  neck.    Having 
entered  the  kraal,  where  his  wives  were  in 
tears,  and  all   the  inmates  in  sorrow^  h» 
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saluted  them  with  a  wild  howl  to  this  effect; 
^  People  call  me  mad,  I  know  they  say  I  am 
mad;  that  is  nothinj^^  the  spirits  are  influ- 
encing me  —  the  spirits  of  M%)olo,  of  Un- 
hlovu,  and  of  mv  fiither,'  (See  the  illustra- 
tions on  pa^e  173.) 

^  After  this  a  sort  of  dance  took  place,  in 
which  he  sung  or  chanted, '  I  thougnt  I  was 
di^aming  while  I  was  asleep,  hut,  to  my 
surprise,  I  was  not  asleep.'  The  women 
(previously  instructed)  hroke  forth  into  a 
snrill  chorus,  referring  to  his  departure  from 
home,  his  visit  to  the  sea,  and  his  wander^ 
ing  from  river  to  river;  while  the  men  did 
their  part  by  Binding  two  or  three  nnmean* 
ins  sjfllables.  Tne  dance  and  the  accompa- 
nying chants  were  several  times  repeated, 
tlie  chief  actor  conducting  himself  coniKKst- 
ently  with  his  previous  behavior. 

^^His  dreams  continued,  and  the  people 
were  told  that  he  had  seen  a  boa-constrictor 
in  a  vision,  and  could  point  out  the  spot 
where  it  was  to  be  found.  They  accom- 
panied him;  and,  when  he  had  IndicatBd 
me  place,  they  dug,  and  discovered  Ignro  of 
the  reptiles.  He  endeavored  to  seixe  one, 
but  the  people  held  him  back,  and  Us  son 
struck  tne  animal  with  sufficient  force  to 
disable  but  not  to  kill  it  He  was'  Ihi 
aUowed  to  take  the  serpent,  which  he  placed 
round  his  neck,  and  the  partv  renimed 
home.  Subsequently  having  (as  ne  allied) 
dreamed  about  a  leopard,  the  people  accom- 
panied him,  and  found  it  ^fiie  beast  was 
slain,  and  carried  in  triumph  to  the  kilud. 

^When  our  ffrowing  prop'het  returned 
home  after  his  aosence  at  the  sea,  he  began 
to  slaughter  his  cattle,  according  to  custom 
and  continued  doing  so  at  intervals  until  ihe 
whole  were  consumed.  Some  of  them  were 
offered  in  sacrifice.  As  the  general  rule, 
when  there  is  beef  at  a  kraal  the  neighbors 
assemble  to  eat  it;  but,  when  an  embryo- 
seer  slays  his  cattle,  those  who  wish  to  eat 
must  previously  give  him  something.  If 
however  the  chief  were  to  mve  him  a  cow, 
the  people  of  the  tribe  woum  be  free  to  go. 
In  tnis  case  the  chief  had  not  done  so,  and 
the  visitors  were  obliged  to  bu;^  their  enters 
tainment,  one  man  giving  a  knife,  another  a 
shilling.  An  indivmual,  who  was  unable  or 
unwilling  to  pay,  having  ventured  to  present 
himself  with  empty  hands,  our  neophyte  was 
exceediagly  wroth,  and,  seizing  a  stick,  gave 
the  intruder  a  significant  hint,  which  the 
latter  was  not  slow  to  comprehend.  During 
the  consumption  of  his  cattle,  the  neophyte 
disappeared  again  for  two  days.  When  it 
was  finished  he  went  to  a  prophet,  with  whom 
he  resided  two  moons  —  nis  children  taking 
him  food;  and  afterward,  to  receive  ftirther 
instruction,  visited  another  seer.  He  was 
then  considered  qualified  to  practise." 

The  reader  may  remember  that  the  novi- 
tiate prophet  occasionally  flings  himself  into 
water,  lie  chooses  the  clearest  and  deepest 
pool  that  he  can  find,  and  die  object  of  doing 


80  is  to  try  whether  any  of  the  spirits  will 
reveal  themselves  to  him.  at  the  bottom  of 
the  water,  though  they  would  not  do  so  on 
dry  hmd.  In  the  foregoing  story  of  a  proph- 
evn  preparation,  the  narraior  does  not  touch 
upon  the  space  that  intervenes  between 
the  novitiflto  and  the  admission  into  the 
prophetic  order.  This  omisBion  can  be  sup- 
plied by  an  aocoont  given  to  Mr.  Grout,  by 
a  niUive  who  was  a  firm  believer  in  the 
supernatural  powers  of  the  prophets. 

The  state  6f  ^change"  lasts  for  a  long 
time,  and  is  generally  terminated  at  the 
beginninff  of  l£e  new  year.  He  then  rubs 
himself  all  over  with  wmte  day,  bedecks  him- 
self with  living  snakes,  and  goes  to  a  council 
of  seers.  l%ey  take  him  to-  the  water 
— the  sea,  if  tn^  should  be  within  reach 
of  the  coast — throw  him  into  the  water,  and 
there,  leave  him.  He  again  goes  off  into 
solitude,  and,  when  he  retams,  lie  is  accom- 
panied by  the  people  of  his  kraal,  bringing 
oxen  ana  goats  lor  sacrifice.  He  does  not 
sacrifice  sheep,  becanse  they  are  silent  when 
killed,  whereas  an  ox  lows,  and  a  mt  bleats, 
and  it  is  needM  that  any  animu  which  is 
slaughtered  as  a  sacrifice  nrast  cry  out 

As  they  are  saceessively  saczlflcedL  he 
takes  out  the  bladders  and  gall-bags,  iniuites 
them  with  air,  and  hangs  them  about  his 
bo^,  as  companions  to  the  snakes  whi6h  he 
is  already  wearing.  '^He  entera  pools  of 
water,  abounding  m  serpents  and  alligators. 
And  now,  if  he  catches  a  snake,  ne  has 
power  over  that;  or  if  he  catches  a  leopard, 
ne  has  power  over  the  leopard;  or  if  he 
catches  a  deadly-poisonous  serpent,  he  has 
power  over  the  most  poisonoaa  serpent 
And  thus  he  takes  his  degrees,  the  d^ipreeof 
leopard,  that  he  may  catch  leopar£,  and 
of  serpent,  that  he  may  catch  serpents." 
Not  until  he  has  completed  these  prepara- 
tions does  he  begin  to  practise  his  profes- 
sion, and  to  exact  payment  from  those  who 
come  to  ask  his  advice. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  photc^pnpli. 
which  represents  a  Zulu  prophet  and  his 
wife.  It  is  particularly  valuable,  as  show- 
ing the  singular  contrast  in  stature  betweem 
the  two  sexes,  the  husband  and  wife* — bo 
small  is  tiie  latter  —  scarcely  seeming  Xa) 
belong  to  the  same  race  of  mankind.  Thl.8, 
indeed,  is  generally  the  case  throughout  tl^ie 
Kaffir  tribes.  The  Kaffir  prophet  always 
carries  a  wand  of  office — generally  a  cow's 
tail,  fkstened  to  a  wooden  handle — and  in 
his  other  hand  he  bears  a  miniature  shield 
and  an  assagai. 

The  engraving  opposite  represents  trwo 
prophets,  m  the  fUll  costume  of  their  pxH>- 
fession.  These  were  both  celebrated  men, 
and  had  attained  old  age  when  their  por- 
traits were  taken.  One  of  them  vas 
peculiarly  noted  for  his  skill  as  a  rain- 
maker, Mid  the  other  was  famous  for  bis 
knowledge  of  medicine  and  the  propertied 
of  herbs.    Each  is  arrayed  in  the  garments 
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suitable  to  the  business  in  which  he  is 
engaged.  Although  the  same  man  is  gen- 
erSilj  a  rain-maker,  a  witch-finder,  a  necro- 
mancer, and  a  physician,  he  does  not  wear 
the  same  costume  on  all  occasions,  but 
indues  the  official  dress  which  belongs  to 
the  department,  and  in  many  cases  the 
change  \a  so  great  that  the  man  can 
scarcely  be  recognized.  In  one  case,  he 
will  be  dressed  merely  in  the  ordinary  Kaf- 
fir kilt^  with  a  few  inflated  gall-bladders  in 
his  hair,  and  a  snake-skin  wound  over  his 
shoulders.  In  another,  he  will  have  rubbed 
his  face  and  body  with  white  earth,  covered 
his  head  with  such  quantities  of  charms  that 
his  face  can  hardly  be  seen  under  them,  and 
fringed  his  limbs  with  the  tails  of  cows,  the 
long  hair-tufts  of  goats,  skins  of  birds,  and 
other  wild  and  savage  adornments;  while  a 
perpetual  clanking  sound  is  made  at  every 
movement  by  numbers  of  small  tortoise- 


shells  strung  on  leathern  thongs.  His 
movements  are  equally  changed  with  his 
clothing;  and  a  man  who  will,  when  invok- 
ing rain,  invest  every  gesture  with  solemn 
and  awe-struck  grace,  will,  when  acting  as 
witch-finder,  lash  himself  into  furious  ex- 
citement, leap  high  in  the  air.  flourish  his 
le^s  and  arms  aoout  as  if  tne^  did  not 
belong  to  him,  fill  the  air  with  his  shrieks, 
and  £am  at  the  mouth  as  if  he  had  been 
taken  with  an  epileptic  fit  It  is  rather 
curious  that,  while  in  some  Elaffir  tribes  a 
man  who  is  liable  to  fits  is  avoided  and 
repelled,  among  others  he  is  thought  to  be 
directly  inspired  by  the  souls  of  departed 
chiefe,  and  is  ipso  facto  entitled  to  becomes 
prophet,  even  though  he  be  not  of  prophet- 
ical descent  He  is  one  who  has  oeen 
specially  chosen  bv  the  spirits,  and  may 
transmit  the  propnetical  office  to  his  de- 
scendants. 
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The  obiect  for  which  the  Kaffir  prophet  is 
generally  consulted  is  the  discovery  of 
witchcraft.  Now,  the  reader  must  under- 
stand that  the  belief  in  witchcraft  is  univer- 
sal throughout  Africa,  and  in  no  part  of  that 
continent  is  it  so  strong  as  in  Kafiirland. 
There  is  scarcely  an  ill  that  can  befall  man- 
kind which  is  not  believed  to  be  caused  by 
witchcraft,  and,  consequently,  the  prophet 
has  to  find  out  the  author  of  the  evil.  The 
most  harmless  discovery  that  he  can  make 
is,  that  the  charm  has  riot  been  wrought  by 
anj'  individual,  but  has  been  the  work  of 
oftcndod  spirits.  All  illness,  for  example,  is 
thought  to  be  caused  by  the  spirits  of  the 
departed,  either  because  they  are  offended 
with  the  sufferer,  or  because  they  have  been 
worked  upon  by  some  necromancer. 

Mr.  Shooter  has  so  well  described  the 
course  of  proceeding  in  such  a  case  that  his 
own  words  must  be  given:  — 

"  When  people  consult  a  prophet,  thev  do 
not  tell  him  on  what  subject  they  wish  to 
be  enliij:htened.  He  is  supposed  to  be 
acquaintcMl  with  their  thoughts,  and  they 
merely  intimate  that  they  wish  to  have  the 
benefit  of  his  knowledge.  Probably  he  will 
'  take  tim(*  to  consider,'  and  not  give  his 
responses  at  once.  Two  young  men  visiting 
him,  in  consequence  of  their  brother's  ill- 
ness, found  the  prophet  squatting  by  his 
hut,  and  saluted  him.  He  then  invited 
them  to  sit  down,  and,  retiring  outside  the 
kraal,  squatted  near  the  gate,  to  take  snuff 
and  meditate.    This  done  to  his  satisfaction. 


he  sends  a  boy  to  call  the  visitors  into  his 
presence;  when  they  immediately  join  him, 
and  squat 

"The  prophet  asks  for  his  'assagai'  —  a 
figurative  expression  for  his  fee  —  when  the 
applicants  reply  that  they  have  nothing  to 
give  at  present;  after  a  while,  they  will  seek 
something  to  pay  him  with.  'No,'  answers 
the  prophet,  not  disposed  to  give  credit; 
you  want  to  cheat  me  —  everybody  tries 
to  do  so  now.  Why  don't  you  give  ine  two 
shillings?'  They  offer  him  a  small  assagai; 
but  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  weapon,  and, 
pointing  to  a  larger  one,  says,  '  That  is 
mine.'  The  man  who  had  brought  this 
excuses  himself  by  saying  that  it  does  not^ 
belong  to  him;  but  the  prophet  persists, 
and  it  is  given.  Having  no  hope  of  extort- 
ing a  larger  fee,  the  prophet  savs,  *  Beat  and 
hear,  my  neople.'  Each  of  the  applicants 
snaps  his  nngers,  and  replies, '  I  heau.'  The 
beating  is  sometimes,  and  perhaps  more 
regularly,  performed  by  beating  the  ground 
with  sticks.  The  prophet  now  pretends 
to  have  a  vision,  indistinct  at  first,  but 
becoming  eventuallv  clearer,  until  he  sees 
the  actual  thing  w^hlch  has  occurred.  This 
vision  he  professes  to  describe  as  it  appears 
to  him.  We  may  imagine  him  saying,  for 
instance, '  A  cow  is  sick  —  no,  I  see  a  man ; 
a  man  has  been  hurt.'  Wliile  he  runs  on  in 
this  way,  the  applicants  reply  to  every  asser- 
tion by  beating,  as  at  first,  and  saying,  'I 
hear.'  They  carefully  abstain  from  saying 
whether  he  is  right  or  wrong;  but  when  he 
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approaches  the  tnith,  the  simple  creatures 
testify  their  joy  by  beating  and  replying 
"With  increased  vigor. 

The  prophet's  simulated  vision  is  not  a 
series  or  jesses,  in  which  he  may  possibly 
hit  upon  me  truth,  but  a  systematic  enume- 
ration of  particulars,  in  which  he  can  scarcely 
miss  it  Thus,  he  may  begin  by  saying  that 
the  thing  which  the  applicants  wish  to  Know 
relates  to  some  animal  with  hair,  and,  going 
through  each  division  of  that  class,  suggests 
whatever  may  be  likely  to  occur  to  a  cow,  a 
calf,  k  dog.  If  he  find  no  indication  that 
the  matter  relates  to  one  of  this  class,  he 
takes  another,  as  human  beings,  and  pro- 
ceeds through  it  in  the  same  manner.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  tolerably  clever  practitioner 
may,  in  this  way,  discover  from  the  appli- 
cants whatever  may  have  happened  to  them, 
and  send  them  away  with  a  deep  impres- 
sion of  his  prophetic  abilities,  especially  if 
he  have  any  previous  knowledge  or  their  cir- 
cumstances. The  following  sketch  will  give 
the  reader  a  general  idea  of  the  prophet's 
manner  of  proceeding.  A  few  particulars 
only,  as  being  sufficient  for  illustration,  are 
given:  — 

" '  Beat  and  hear,  my  people.' 

''They  snap  their  fingers,  and  say,  'I 
hear.' 

"'Attend,  my  people.' 

"They  beat,  and  say,  'I  hear.' 

"*  I  don't  know  what  you  want;  you  want 
to  know  something  about  an  animal  with 
hair.  A  cow  is  sick;  what's  the  matter 
with  her  ?  I  see  a  wound  on  her  side  —  no ; 
Fm  wrong.  A  cow  is  lost;  I  see  a  cow  in 
the  bush.  Nay,  don't  beat,  my  people ;  I'm 
wrong.  It's  a  dog;  a  dog  has  ascended  a 
hut.  *  Nay,  that's  not  it  I  see  now ;  beat 
vigorously;  the  thing  relates  to  people. 
Somebody  is  ill — a  man  is  ill  —  he  is  an 
old  man.  No;  I  see  a  woman — she  has 
been  married  a  year:  where  is  she?  I'm 
wrong  ;  I  don't  see  vet' 

"Perhaps  ho  takes  snufi;  and  rests  a 
while. 

"  *"  Beat  and  hear,  my  people.  I  see  now: 
it's  a  boy — beat  vigorously.  He  is  sick! 
Where  is  he  sick?  Let  me  see  — there' 
(placing  his  hand  on  some  part  of  his 
own  person).  'No— beat  and  attend,  my 
people  —  I  see  now.  There!  (indicating 
the  actual  place).  'Where  is  he?  Not 
at  his  kraal;  he  is  working  with  a  white 
man.  How  has  he  been  hurt?  I  see 
him  going  to  the  bush  —  he  has  gone  to 
fetch  wood;  a  piece  of  wood  fells  upon  him; 
he  is  hurt;  he  cannot  walk.  I  see  water; 
what's  the  water  for?  They  are  pouring  it 
over  him;  he  is  fainting  —  he  is  very  ill. 
The  spirits  are  angry  witn  him— his  father 
is  angry;  he  wants  beef.  The  boy  received 
a  cow  for  his  wages;  it  was  a  black  cow. 
No;   I  see  white.    Where  is  the  white?  a 


•This,  it  wiU  be  remembered,  is  one  of  the  evil 
naens  wlu«h  a  Kaffir  fsars. 


little  on  the  side.    The  spirit  wants  that 
cow;  kill  it,  and  the  boy  will  recover.'" 

Fortunate  indeed  are  the  spectators  of 
the  scene  if  the  necromancer  makes  such 
an  announcement,  and  any  one  of  these 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  compound  for  the 
sacrifice  of  a  cow,  if  he  could  be  sure  of 
escaping  accusation  as  a  wizard.  In  the 
case  of  a  "boy,"  or  even  of  a  married 
man  of  no  great  rank  or  wealth,  such  wiU 
probably  be  the  result  of  the  inquiry  —  the 
prophet  will  get  his  fee,  the  spectators  will 
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get  a  feast,  and  the  patient  may  possibly 
better.  But  when  a  chief  is  ill,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  some  one  will  be  accused  of 
witcncraft,  and  if  the  king  is  ailing  such  an 
accusation  is  a  matter  of  certainty. 

In  the  eye  of  a  Kaffir,  any  one  may  be  a 
witch  or  a  wizard — both  sexes  being  equally 
liable  to  the  impeachment — and  on  that8ul>- 
ject  no  man  can  trust  his  neighbor.  A  hus- 
band has  no  faith  in  his  own  wife,  and  the 
father  mistrusts  his  children.  As  a  natural 
consequence,  the  faith  in  charms  is  coex- 
tensive with  the  belief  in  witchcraft,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  Kaffir  who  does  not  carry 
with  him  a  whole  series  of  charms,  each 
being  destined  to  avert  some  particular  eviL 
The  charms  are  furnished  to  them  by  the 
prophets,  and  as  they  never  are  of  the  least 
intrinsic  value,  and  are  highly  paid  for,  the 
business  of  a  prophet  is  rather  a  lucrative 
one.  Anything  will  serve  as  a  charm,— 
bits  of  bone,  scraps  of  skin,  feathers,  claws, 
teeth,  roots,  and  bits  of  wood.  A  Kaflir 
will  often  have  a  whole  string  of  such 
charms  hung  round  his  neck,  and,  to  a 
European,  a  superstitious  Kaffir  has  often 
a  very  ludicrous,  aspect.  One  man,  who 
seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  impressible 
to  such  observances,  had  bedecked  his  head 
with  pigs'  bristles  set  straight,  so  as  to 
stand  out  on  all  sides,  like  the  quills  of  a 
hedgehog,  while  round  his  neck  he  had 
stfung  a  quantity  of  charms,  the  principal 
of  which  were  pieces  of  bone,  the  head  of 
a  snake,  the  tooth  of  a  young  hippopotamus, 
and  a  brass  door-handle.  Sometimes  the 
charms  are  strung  on  the  same  thong  with 
the  beads,  needles,  knives,  snutf  boxes,  and 
other  decorations  of  a  Kaffir's  toilet,  but 
generally  they  are  considered  worthy  of  a 
string  to  themselves. 

But  the  generality  of  charms  are  made 
of  various  roots  and  bits  of  wood,  which 
are  hung  round  the  neck,  and  nibbled  when 
the  wearer  feels  a  need  of  their  influence. 
One  powerful  set  of  charms  is  intended  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  wearer  against 
the  feeling  of  fear,  and  the  prophets  have 
very  ingeniously  managed  to  invent  a  sepa- 
rate charm  for  every  kind  of  fear.  For 
example,  if  a  Kaffir  has  to  go  out  at  night, 
and  is  afraid  of  meeting*  ghosts,  he  has  re- 
course to  his  ffhost-charm,  which  he  nibbles 
slightly,  and  then  sallies  out  in  bold  defiance 
of  the  shades  below.    When  he  has  come 
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to  his  joiimey^s  end,  he  finds  that  he  has 
met  no  ghrmis,  and,  consequently,  he  has 
unlimitetl  fUitli  In  his  charm.     O*  he  should 

go  into  action  as  a  soUHcfr,  he  lakes  caro  tr> 
avi3  his  L'liemy-charm  remlj  for  use,  and 
Just  before  he  enters  the  battle  bites  nfl'  a 
portion  of  the  wood,  masticates  it  thor- 
oughly, and  tlien  blows  the  trai^onents  to- 
ward the  foe,  confident  that  he  is  thus  tak- 
ing away  from  the  courage  of  the  enemy, 
and  ad'linf-5  the  subtracted  amount  to  hin 
own.  The  only  misgiying  which  distnrljs 
his  mind  is^  that  the  enemy  is  doing  exactly 
the  same  thing,  and  he  cannot  be  f|uite  sure 
that  the  opposing  charm  may  not  be  more 
potent  than  his  own.  The  prophet  rather 
fostera  than  discourages  this  leehng,  because 
the  soldier  —  knownig  that,  if  he  retreats, 
ho  will  he  executed  a>s  a  coward — is  so 
anxious  to  possess  a  double  share  of  courage 
that  he  will  pay  largely  in  order  to  secure  a 
powerful  charm. 

Frequently,  when  a  soldier  has  been  thus 
disgraced,  his  friends  abuse  the  prophet 
forfuruishing  so  impotent  a  charm.  His 
reply,  however,  is  always  easy :  "  lie  only 
gave  tue  a  goat,  and  could  only  expect 
goat-charms;  if  he  wanted  ox-chamis,  he 
ought  to  have  given  me  a  cow,  or  at  least 
a  calf  Even  if  an  adequate  fee  has  been 
paid,  the  answer  is  equally  ready  —  the  man 
was  a  wizard,  and  the  spirits  of  his  ances- 
tors were  angry  with  him  for  troubling  them 
60  much  T\ith  his  conjurations. 

Very  few  Kaffirs  will  venture  out  during 
tlie  stiirmy  season  without  a  thimder-charm 
as  a  preservative  against  lightntng.  This 
object  looks  just  like  any  other  charm,  and 
is,  in  fact  J  nothing  more  than  a  small  piece 
of  wood  or  root*  The  Kaftir's  faith  in  it  is 
unbounded,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  awful 
severity  of  thunderstorras,  the  sale  of  such 
charms  is  a  very  lucrative  part  of  the  proph- 
et^s  business.  "We  can  scarcely  wonder  tliat 
the  Kaffir  has  recourse  Uy  such  preserva- 
tives, for  he  wfdl  knows  that  no  art  of  man 
can  avail  against  the  terrific  storms  of  tiiat 
country.  Even  in  our  own  country  we  often 
witness  thuuflerstorms  that  fill  the  boldest 
with  awe,  while  the  weaker-minded  of  both 
sexes  cower  in  abject  fear  at  tlie  crashing 
thunder  and  the  vivid  lightning  streaks. 
But  thi^  worst  storm  tliat  has  lieen  known 
in  England  or  the  United  JStates  is  as  noth- 
ing compared  to  the  ordinary  thimderstormg 
of  8outhern  Africa  —  storms  in  which  the 
native,  who  has  been  acciistomed  to  them 
all  his  life,  can  do  nothing  but  crouch  to  the 
ground,  and  Iny  his  hand  on  his  month  in 
silence.  AV^hat  an  jVlrican  storm  can  be 
may  be  imagined  from  the  following  account 
by  "Mr.  Cole:  — 

"Emerging  after  a  few  days  from  these 
freezing  quarters,  I  f\>und  myself  in  the 
plains  of  tlie  (xraaf-Reinet  district  It  was 
pleasant  to  feci  warm  again,  but  what  I 
gained  in  caloric  I  decidedly  lost  in  the  pic- 


turesque :  never-ending  plains  of  burnt  gra^ 
treeless,  riverless,  hoyseless  —  such  were  the 
attractions  that  greeted  my  eyes.  How  any- 
thing in  the  vegetable  or  animal  kingdom 
could  exist  there  seemed  a  perfect  mystery. 
Yet  the  mystery  is  soon  explained.  I  wai 
there  when  there  had  been  a  long-continued 
drought  —  one  of  those  visitations  to  which 
these  districts  are  especially  subject.  One 
day  the  clouds  began  to  gather,  the  wind 
fell,  the  air  became  oppressively  sultry,  and 
all  gave  notice  of  an  approaching  storm. 
My  horses  became  restive  and  uneasy,  and 
ihr  myself  I  felt  faint  and  Wiiiry  to  exce8a,j 
My  after-rider  looked  alarmed,  for  truly  tM 
heavens  bore  a  fearful  aspect.  I  can  con- 
ceive nothing:  more  dismal  than  the  deep, 
thick,  black,  impenetrable  masses  of  cloooB 
that  snrronnded  us.  It  mi^ht  have  been, 
the  entrance  to  the  infernal  regions  them* 
selves  that  stood  before  ns.  Suddenly  we 
saw  a  stream  of  lip:ht  so  vivid,  so  intensely 
bright,  and  of  such  immense  height  (appar**J 
ently),  that  for  a  moment  we  were  half^ 
blinded,  while  our  horses  snorted  and  tmned 
sharp  round  from  the  glare.  Almost  at  the 
same  instant  burst  forth  a  peal  of  thunder, 
like  the  artillery  of  all  the  universe  dis- 
chari^ed  at  once  in  our  ears, 

*' There  was  no  time  to  he  lost:  we  struck 
spurs  to  our  horses'  fiauks,  and  galloped  to 
a  mountain  side,  a  little  way  iM-hind  usl 
where  the  quick  eye  of  my  llottcntot  haa 
observed  a  cave.  In  a  few  minutes — mo- 
ments rather  —  we  were  within  it,  but  not 
before  the  storm  Imci  burst  forth  in  all  its 
fury.  One  moment  the  country  round  m 
was  black  as  ink  — the  next  it  was  a  aheet 
of  living  fiame,  whiter  than  the  white  heat 
of  the  lunuice.  One  long-continued,  never- J 
ceasing  roar  of  thunder  (not  separate  clapl^ 
as  we  hear  them  in  this  coimtri ;)  deafened 
our  ears,  and  ear  h  menifnt  we  feared  destruc- 
tion; for,  more  than  once,  huge  masses  of 
rock,  detached  by  the  lightning  bla^t  from 
the  mountain  above  us,  rolled  down  past  our 
cavern  with  the  n^ar  of  an  avalanche.  The 
Hottentot  lay  on  his  fnce,  shutting  out  the 
sight,  though  he  could  not  escape  tlie  sound 
At  length  the  rain-spouts  burst  fin  th,  and  to 
describe  how*  the  water  deluged  the  earth 
would  be  impossible;  sufiice  it,  that  though 
we  had  entered  the  cave  frcmi  the  road  with- 
out pa.ssing  any  stream,  or  ap[>arently  any 
bed  of  one,  when  we  again  vt  ntiired  fortEJ 
from  our  place  of  shelter,  three  hours  later,^ 
abroad  and  impassable  torrent  fiowed 
tween  oui-selves  and  the  road,  and  we  1 
to  crawl  along  the  mountain  sides  on  foot^ 
with  great  dil^culty,  and  in  the  momenH 
tary  danger  of  losing  our  footing  on  iti 
slippery  surface,  and  being  dashed  into  th« 
roaring  torrent,  for  about  two  miles  ere  wi 
could  find  a  fordalile  spot-  Two  days  later 
th#Re  plains  were  covered  with  a  lovely  ver^^ 
dure.^' 

Other  charms  are  intended  for  softening , 
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the  heart  of  a  girl  whom  a  man  wants  to 
marry,  or  of  her  father,  in  order  to  induce 
him  ii  he  moderate  in  hi«  demand  for  cow», 
or  of  the  cljief  if  he  sliould  have  to  prefer  a 
r<ique9t.  All  these  charms  are  exactly  alike 
to  the  look,  and  it  is  needle^^  to  say  that 
they  flo  not  possess  the  least  efficacy  in  one 
wav  or  another, 

'There  are  some  charms  which  uedonbt- 

Hy  do  possess  some  power,  and  others 
_  JlSch  owe  their  force  to  the  ima^^ination  of 
Ihc  iiser»  The  many  charms  wiiicli  they 
posssess  against  various  kiiid;^  of  fear  be  Ion  l: 
ta  this  class.  For  example,  if  a  man  tiieet^ 
a  lion  or  a  leopard,  and  nibbles  a  little  scrap 
of  wood,  it  is  plain  that  the  ctiieiency  of 
these  chjvnns  is  wiiolly  imaginary.  In  nimy 
instances  this  h  undonhtedly  tlie  case.  If  a 
man,  m^*eting  a  lion,  niliblea  a  little  piece  of 
lion-charm,  and  the  animal  moves  ofl*  leav- 
ing him  unmolested,  his  fears  are  certainly 
allayed  by  the  use  of  the  charm,  thou^rh  his 
eacape  is'due  to  the  natural  dread  of  man 
imDianted  in  the  nature  of  the  inferior  ani- 
mal, and  not  to  the  power  of  the  charm.  In 
battle,  too,  a  man  who  thinkf!  that  his  charms 
will  reud^jr  the  enemy  afraid  of  him  is  much 
more  likely  to  tight  with  doubled  valor,  and 
sa  to  bring  about  the  result  attnbuttid  to  the 
Chann*  In  cases  of  illness,  too,  we  jiU  know 
Eow  powerful  is  the  healins'  clTeet  of  the 
imagination  in  restoration  cit  health. 

Bat  tUere  are  many  instances  where  the 
material  used  as  a  charm  possesses  medi- 
cinal properties,  of  which  the  prophet  is 
perfectly  aware.  There  is,  for  example,  one 
charm  against  weariness,  the  efficacy  of 
which  cluarly  depends  upon  the  properties 
of  the  materiaL  One  of  my  friend^s,  who  was 
quiCe  weary  afler  a  day's  hard  hunting,  was 
persuo^led  by  one  of  his  Kaffir  servants  to 
eaT  '  '  '  of  his  fatijj^ue-charm.  It  was  evi- 
d  1  '  from  the  root  of  some  tree,  and 

WiiH  »M  V  l»jtter,  though  not  unpleasantly  so. 
He  tricfl  it,  simidy  from  curiosity,  and  was 
ii.jr*..»..Kit'  surprised  Uj  tiud  that  in  a  few 
iji  felt  his  muscular  powers  won- 

d.   stored,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to 

resume  his  feet,  and  procded  briskly  home* 
ward,  the  extreme  exhaustion  having  passed 
away.  Imai^iQation  in  this  case  had  nothing 
to  do  with  tne  succt^ss  of  the  charm,  ami  it 
is  evident  that  the  projjhet  wlio  sold  it  to 
the  Kaflir  was  aware  of  its  medicinal  prop- 
erties. 

So  deeply  rooted  in  the  KafBr  mind  is  the 
idea  that  all  sickness  is  C4xused  by  witch- 
craft of  8om3  kind  or  other,  that  even  if 
cattle  arc  ill,  their  sickness  is  supposed  to 
have  been  caused  by  some  supernatural 
power.  The  first  course  that  is  taken  is 
oeceBaarily  the  propitiation  of  the  »^plrits,  in 
ord«r  that  they  may  overrule  the  machi- 
oations  *)f  the  evil-aoer,  ami  presiTve  the 
cattle,  which  constitute  the  wealth  and 
strength  of  the  kra;tL  One  of  the  best  oxen 
b  tkefi^fare  sacriiiced  to  them  with  the  usual 


ceremonies,  and,  when  it  is  dead,  the  gall 
and  contents  of  the  stomach  are  scattered 
over  the  cattle  pen,  and  the  spirits  are  sol- 
emnly invoked. 

Here  is  one  of  these  curious  prayers,  which 
wfis  obtained  from  a  Katiir.  "Flail!  triendl 
thou  of  this  kraal,  grant  ua  a  blessing,  be* 
holding  what  we  have  done.  You  see  this 
distress ;  remove  it,  since  we  have  given  you 
an  animal.  We  know  not  what  more  you 
want,  whether  you  still  require  anytliingl 
more  or  not.  Grant  us  grain  that  it  may  be 
al>niHlant.  that  we  may  eat,  nwd  not  be  la 
want  of  anything,  ^Ince  vs^e  have  given  you 
what  you  want.  This  kraal  was  buiit  by 
yourself,  lather,  and  now  why  do  you  dimin- 
ish your  own  kraal?  Build  on,  as  yr>a  have 
begun,  let  it  be  larger,  that  your  olVspring, 
still  hereabout,  may  increase,  increasingi 
knowledge  of  you,  "whence  cometh  great* 
power.'^ 

The  flesh  of  the  slaughtered  on  is  then 
taken  into  a  hut,  the  door  is  closed^  and  no 
one  is  allowed  to  enter  for  a  considerable 
time,  during  which  period  the  spirits  are 
supposed  to  oe  eating  the  beef  The  door  is 
then  opened,  the  beef  is  cooked,  and  all  who 
are  present  partake  of  it  If  the  propitia- 
tory sacritiee  fails,  a  prophet  of  know^n  skill 
is  summoned,  and  the  herd  collected  in  the 
isi-baya,  or  central  enclosure,  in  readiness 
against  his  arrival.  His  first  proceiding  is 
to  light  a  tire  in  the  isi-baya  and  burn  medi- 
cine upon  it,  taking  care  that  the  smoke 
shall  pass  over  the  ctittle.  He  next  proceeds 
to  frighten  the  evil  spirit  out  of  thi^m  bv  a 
simple  though  remarkable  proceeding,  lie 
takes  a  firebrand  in  his  hand,  puts  a  lump 
of  fat  in  his  mouth,  and  then  walks  up  to 
one  of  the  atfticted  oxen.  The  animal  is 
firmly  held  while  he  proceeds  to  masticate 
the  fat,  and  then  to  eject  it  on  the  firebrand. 
The  mixed  fat  and  water  make  a  great  sput- 
terina:  in  the  tlvce  of  the  ox,  which  is  greatly 
terrified,  and  bursts  away  fi'om  its  tor- 
mentors. 

This  process  is  repeated  upon  the  entire 
herd  until  they  are  all  in  a  state  of  furi- 
ous excitement,  and,  as  soon  as  they  have 
reached  that  stage,  the  gate  of  the  enclosure 
is  thrown  open,  and  the  frightened  animals 
dash  out  of  it  All  the  inhabitsmts  of  the 
kraal  rush  afler  them,  the  men  beating  their 
shields  with  their  knob-kerries,  the  women 
rattlin*:j  eal abash ch  wilh  stones  in  them,  and 
all  yelling  and  shoiuing  at  the  top  of  their 
voices.  The  cattle,  which  are  generally 
treated  with  peculiar  kindness,  are  quite 
beside  themselves  at  such  a  proceeding,  and 
it  is  a  considerable  time  l)cfore  they  can 
recover  their  equanimity.  This  may  seem 
to  be  rather  a  curious  method  of  trearing  tho 
cattle  disease,  but,  as  the  fee  of  tlie  prophet 
is  forfeited  if  the  animals  are  not  cured,  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  the  remedy  is  more 
elTieacions  than  it  appears  to  be. 

When  a  chief  of  rank  happens  to  be  iUg 
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and  especially  if  the  king  himaelf  should  be 
ailiDg,  no  cmc  has  the  least  doubt  thiit  sor- 
cery was  the  cause  of  the  eviL  And,  a«  the 
chiefe  are  giveo  to  eating  and  drinking,  and 
flmoking  aiid  sleepiug,  until  thc}^  are  so  fat 
that  they  can  hardly  walk,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  they  are  very  frequently  ilL  It  thuft 
becomes  the  business  of  tlie  prophet  to  (ind 
out  the  wtxttrd,  or  *' evil-di»er,-^  as  he  is 
caOed,  by  whom  the  clnu'in  was  wrought. 

To  dotiljt  that  the  illnes^s  was  caujsed  by 
witcheralt  would  be  a  aurt  of  high  treajson, 
and  alTord  good  grounds  for  believiog  that 
the  doubter  is  himself  the  w^izard.  I'^or  a 
Kaffir  chief  always  chooses  to  think  himself 
above  the  common  lot  of  humanity  — that 
he  is  superior  to  otliers,  and  that  he  cannot 
die  like  mferior  men.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  any  alhaent  which  luav  attack  liim 
must  he  caused  by  witchcrail,  and  that,  if 
the  evil'doer  eiin  be  tletcL'ted,  the  spell  will 
lose  its  potency,  and  the  sufferer  be  restored 
to  health. 

Charms  which  cause  ill-health  are  usually 
roots,  tut'ts  of  liair,  fiathers,  biU  of  bone,  or 
aimiliLr  objects,  which  have  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  tlie  vietim,  or  at  least  have  been 
touched  by  him.  Tliese  are  buried  in  some 
secret  s|njt  bv  I  lie  wizard,  who  mutters  spells 
over  them^  hy  nn-ans  of  wdikh  the  victim 
droops  in  health  in  proportion  as  the  buried 
charm  decays  in  t!ie  ground.  The  object  of 
the  prophet,  therefore,  is  twofold;  lirst,  to 
point  out  the  wis^ard,  and,  secondly,  to  dis- 
cover the  buried  charms,  dig  them  up,  and 
reverse  the  snclL 

The  *^  evil-nt^er  "  is  discovered  by  a  process 
which  is  technically  onnied  *"  smelling."  A 
hirge  circle  is  Ibrmod  of  Hpe<!tators,  all  of 
whom  squat  on  the  ground,  after  the  usual 
manner  r>f  Kami's.  AV^hen  all  is  ready^  the 
prophet  clothes  himself  in  hisfiill  official  cos- 
tume and  prweeds  into  the  circle,  where  he 
is  received  with  a  great  shout  of  welcome. 
Though  every  one  knows  that  before  iin 
hour  has  elapsed  one  at  least  of  their  number 
will  be  accuseil  of  witchcraft^  and  though  no 
one  knows  whether  he  himself  may  not  be 
tlie  victim,  no  one  dares  to  omit  tlie  shout 
of  w*  el  come,  lest  he  shouM  he  suspected  as 
the  wizard.  The  prophet  then  lietfins  to 
pace  slowly  in  the  circle,  gradually  increas- 
ing his  speed,  until  at  last  he  breaks  into  a 
dance,  accompanying  his  stejis  with  a  meas- 
ured chant.  Louiler  and  louder  peals  the 
chant,  quicker  and  wilder  become  the  steps 
of  the  magic  dancer,  until  at  last  the  man 
lashes  himself  into  a  state  of  insane  fury,  his 
eyes  nulling,  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks, 
and  his  chant  interrupted  by  shrii-ks  and 
sobs,  so  that  the  spectators  miiy  well  believe, 
as  they  most  firmly  do,  that  he  is  possessed 
by  the  spiuts  of  departed  chiefs. 

Then  comes  the  anxious  part  of  the  cere- 
mony. The  prophet  leaps  in  great  bounds 
over  the  arenn,  hrst  rushing  to  one  part  and 
thea  lo  anotherj  inhaling  his  breath  vio- 


lently, like  a  doc^  trying  to  discover  a  lost 
scent,  and  seeming ' to  1je  attracted  to  or 
repelled  from  certain  individuals  by  a  power 
nut  his  own.  Eatdi  Kiitlir  sits  in  trembling 
awe,  his  heart  sinking  when  he  sees  the  ter- 
rible prophet  coming  toward  him,  and  his 
courage  retnrning  as  the  seer  turns  off  in 
another  direction.  At  last  the  choice  is 
miule.  T  he  p r *  •  p  h e t  stops  sudd  e  n  ly  opposite 
one  portion  of  the  circle,  and  begins  to  sniff 
violently,  as  if  trying  to  discover  by  the 
sense  of  smell  who  the  otfendcr  may  be. 
The  vast  assembly  lot>k  on  in  awe-struclc 
silence,  wiiile  the  prophet  draws  nearer  and 
nejii-er,  as  If  he  were  s u o«i ma tu rally  attracted 
to  the  object  of  which  he  is  in  search.  Sud- 
denly he  makes  a  dash  forward,  snatches  hit 
wand  of  oHice  out  of  his  belt,  touches  th« 
doomed  man  with  it  an<l  runs  off.  The  hap« 
less  victim  is  iui^tantly  seizeil  by  the  execu* 
tioners,  nnd  hurried  olF  before  the  chief  r 
order  to  be  examined. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  prt)phet  is  followei 
bv  a  num  ber  of  peojde  who  wisli  to  see  hia 
discover  the  buried  charm.  This  part  of  thfi 
proceeding  is  very  similar  to  that  which  has 
been  mentioned.*  He  dances  through  tin 
knial,  entering  hut  at\er  hut,  and  pretendinj_ 
to  be  satislied  by  the  sense  of  smell  tliat  tht 
charm  is  not  to  be  found  in  each  place.  Bj 
degrees  he  approaches  nearer  tlic  right  spo^ 
on  which  he  throws  his  assagai,  and  tells  the; 
people  to  dig  and  find  the  chnrm,  which,  ofj 
course^  he  has  previouslv  taken  care  to  place 
there.  How  this  part  of  the  perlbmiance  if 
sometimes  managed  will  be  presently  nar- 
rated. 

The  wretched  man  who  is  once  accused 
openly  as  being  accessory  to  tlie  illness  of 
his  king  has  no  hope  of  mercy,  and  fields 
to  the  dreadful  fate  that  awaifs  him.    The 
nominal   examination   to  which  he  is  sub-v 
jected  is  no  examination  nt  all,  but  raerel/B 
a  succession  of  the  severest  tortures   tbai" 
liuman  ingeouily  can  suggest,  prolonged  as 
long  as  life  is  tell  in  him.     He  is  asked  to 
confess  that  he  has  used  witchcraft  against 
bis   king,  but  invariably   denies   his  gniltj 
though   he  well  knows  the  result   of   Ida 
answer.     Torture  after  torture  is  inflicted 
upon  him,  fire  applied  in  various  ways  being 
the    principal   insti'umcnt    emoloyed.     The 
concluding    torture   is  generally  the  earn* 
nam  el  V,  breaking  a  hole  in  an  ant's  nei 
tying  him  band  and  foot  and  thrusting  hi: 
into   the   interior,  or  fastening  hira  in  t* 
ground,  and   breaking  npon  him  a  nest 
large  ants,  noted  lor  tlie  fierceness  of  their 
tempers,  and  the  agonizing  venom  of  their 
stings.     How  ruthlessly  cruel  a  Kattir  can 
be  when  he  is  excited  by  the  fear  of  witch* 
craft  can   be  imagined  from  the  following 
account  of  the  trial  and  execution  of  a  sup- 
posed wizard.    The  reader  must,  moreov 
be  told  that  the  whole  of  the  details  are  n( 
mentioned.    The   narrative  is   taken    froi 
M^or  W.  Ross  King's  interesting 
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X>alflpiiiig  in  Kaffirland 

scnoes  Uie  KafELrs  of  J 

"The  same  Kona, 

having   fiUlen  sick,  a 


'  a  work  which  de- 

3ol-2:— 

some   years  before, 

'witch  doctor'  was 


^Qsultedj  according  to  custom,  to  ascertain 
uhe  individual  under  whose  evil  influence 
he  was  suffering;  and,  as  usual,  a  man  of 
propertv  was  selected,  and  condemned  to 
forreit  his  life  for  his  alleged  crime.    To 

grevent  his  being  told  of  his  &te  by  his 
lends,  a  party  of  men  left  Macomo^s  kraal 
earlv  in  the  morning  to  secure  the  recovery 
of  the  sick  young  chief  by  murdering  one 
of  his  &ther'S  subjects.  The  day  selected 
for  the  sacrifice  appeared  to  have  been  a 
«ort  of  gala  day  with  the  unconscious  vic- 
tim; he  was  in  his  kraal,  had  just  slaugh- 
tered one  of  his  cattle,  and  was  merrily 
contemplating  the  convivialities  of  the  day 
before  him,  over  which  he  was  about  to  pre- 
nide.  The  arrival  of  a  party  of  men  from 
the  '  great  place '  gave  him  no  other  concern 
than  as  to  what  part  of  the  animal  he  should 
offer  them  as  his  guests.  In  a  moment^  how- 
ever, the  ruthless  party  seized  him  m  his 
kraal ^  when  he  found  nimself  secured  with 
a  rheim  round  his  neck,  he  calmly  said,  ^  It 
is  my  misfortune  to  be  caught  unarmed,  or 
it  should  not  be  thus.' 

'^He  was  then  ordered  to  produce  the  mat- 
ter with  which  he  had  bewitched  the  son  of 
his  chief.  He  replied, '  I  have  no  bewitch- 
ing matter;  but  destroy  me  quickly,  if  my 
chief  has  consented  to  my  death.'  His  exe- 
cutioners said  they  must  torture  him  until 
he  produced  it,  to  which  he  answered, '  Save 
yourselves  the  trouble,  for  torture  as  you 
will  I  cannot  produce  what  I  have  not'  He 
was  then  held  down  on  the  ground,  and  sev- 
eral men  proceeded  to  pierce  his  body  all 
over  with  long  Kaffir  needles.  The  miser- 
able victim  bore  this  with  extraordinary 
resolution:  his  tormentors  tiring,  and  com- 
plaining of  the  pain  it  gave  their  hands,  and 
of  the  needles  or  skewers  bending. 

**  During  this  time  a  fire  had  been  kindled, 
in  which  large  fiat  stones  were  placed  to  heat; 
the  man  was  then  directed  to  rise,  the^' 
pointed  out  to  him  the  fire,  telling  him  it 
was  for  his  further  torture  unless  he  pro- 
duced the  bewitching  matter.  He  answered, 
*  I  told  you  the  truth  when  I  said,  Save  your- 
selves the  trouble;  as  for  the  hot  stones,  I 
can  bear  them,  for  I  am  innocent;  I  would 
pray  to  be  strangled  at  once,  but  that  you 
would  say  I  fear  your  torture.'  Here  his 
wife,  who'  had  also  been  seized,  was  stripped 
perfectly  naked,  and  cruelly  beaten  ana  ill- 
treated  before  his  eyes,  ^e  victim  was 
then  led  to  the  fire,  where  he  was  thrown  on 
his  back,  stretched  out  with  his  arms  and 
legs  tied  to  strong  pegs  driven  into  tlie 
ground,  and  the  stones,  now  red-hot,  were 
taken  out  of  the  fire  and  placed  on  his  naked 
body — on  the  groin,  stomach,  and  chest, 
supported  by  others  on  each  side  of  him, 
also  heated  and  pressed  against  his  body.   It 


it  impossible  to  describe  tbe  awfUl  efi*ect  of 
this  barbarous  process,  the  stones  ♦slipping 
off  the  scorched  and  broiling  flesh,  being 
only  kept  in  their  places  by  the  sticks  of  the 
fiendish  executioners. 

"Through  all  this  the  heroic  fellow  still 
remained  perfectly  sensible,  and  when  asked 
if  he  wished  to  be  released  to  discover  his 
hidden  charm,  said,  *  Belease  me.'  They  did 
so,  fully  expecting  they  had  vanquished  his 
resolution,  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  alL 
he  stood  up  a  ghastly  spectacle,  broiled 
alive  I  his  smoking  fiesh  hanging  in  pieces 
from  his  body  I  and  composedly  asked  his 
tormentors,  'What  do  you  wish  me  to  do 
now?'  They  repeated  their  demand,  but 
he  resolutely  asserted  his  innocence,  and 
begged  them  to  put  him  out  of  his  misery; 
and  as  they  were  now  getting  tired  of  their 
labor,  they  made  a  running  noose  on  the 
rheim  around  his  neck,  jerked  him  to  the 
ground,  and  savagely  driigged  him  about  on 
the  sharp  stones,  tnen  placing  their  feet  on  the 
back  of  his  neck,  they  drew  the  noose  tight, 
and  strangled  him.  Ilis  mangled  coq)se  was 
taken  into  his  own  hut,  which  was  set  on  fire 
and  burnt  to  ashes.  His  sufferings  com- 
menced at  ten  A.M.  and  only  ended  at  sun- 
set" 

Ebna,  whose  illness  was  the  cause  of  this 
fearful  scene,  was  a  son  of  Macomo.  the 
well-known  Kaffir  chief,  who  resisted  the 
English  forces  for  so  long  a  time. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  Kaffir  should 
act  in  this  manner;  naturally,  he  is  by  no 
means  of  a  vindictive  or  cruel  nature.  Hot- 
tempered  he  is,  and  likely  enough  to  avenge 
himself  when  offended,  by  a  blow  of  a  club 
or  the  point  of  an  assagai.  But,  after  the 
heat  of  the  moment  has  passed  away,  his 
good-humor  returns,  and  he  becomes  as 
cheerful  and  lively  as  ever.  Even  in  war, 
as  has  already  been  mentioned,  he  is  not 
generally  a  cruel  soldier,  when  not  excited 
by  actual  combat,  and  it  seems  rather 
strange  that  when  a  man  toward  whom  he 
has  felt  no  enmity,  and  who  may,  perhaps, 
be  his  nearest  relative,  is  accused  of  a  crime 
—  no  matter  what  it  may  be  —  he  should  be 
guilty,  in  cold  blood,  of  deliberate  cruelty 
too  terrible  to  be  described.  The  fact  is, 
this  conduct  shows  how  great  is  his  fear  or 
the  intangible  power  of  witchcraft  Fear  is 
ever  the  parent  of  crueltv,  and  the  simple 
fact  that  a  naturally  kind-hearted  and  good- 
tempered  man  will  lose  all  sense  of  ruth, 
and  inflict  nameless  tortures  on  his  fellow, 
shows  the  abject  fear  of  witchcraft  which 
fills  a  Kaffir's  mind. 

Sometimes  the  prophet  is  not  able  to  hide 
a  charm  in  a  convenient  place,  and  is 
obUged  to  have  recourse  to  other  means. 
If,  for  example,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
show  that  the  "evil-doer"  had  buried  the 
charm  in  his  own  hut,  the  prophet  would 
not  be  able  to  gain  access  to  the  spot,  and 
would  therefore  have  the  earth  dug  up,  and 
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try  to  convey  surreptitioQsIy  some  pieces  of 
root  or  bone  into  tlie  hole.  Mr.  Isaacs  once 
detected  a  notable  prophetess  in  this  pro- 
ceeding, and  exposed  the  trick  before  the 
assembled  people. 

Some  of  nis  immediate  followers  were  ill, 
and  they  sent  for  a  prophetess  who  knew 
that  the  white  man  aid  not  believe  in  her 
powers.  So  she  sent  him  a  message,  sayinff 
that,  if  he  would  give  her  a  cow,  she  would 
detect  the  charms  that  were  destroying  his 
people,  and  would  allow  him  to  be  present 
when  she  dug  up  the  enchanted  roots.  So 
he  sent  a  cow,  and  two  days  afterward  had 
another  message,  stating  that  the  cow  was 
too  small,  and  she  must  nave  a  larser  one, 
or  that  tne  difference  must  be  made  up  in 
calico.  At  the  same  time  she  asked  for  the 
services  of  one  of  his  men,  named  Mas- 
lamfU.  He  sent  the  calico,  but  declined  tiie 
latter  portion  of  the  request,  knowing 
that  the  man  was  only  wanted  as  a  means 
of  ^ning  information.  The  expected  day 
amved,  and.  on  account  of  the  celebrity 
of  the  propnetess,  vast  numbers  of  men 
belonging  to  various  tribes  came  in  bodies, 
each  headed  by  a  chief  of  a  kraaL  Messen- 
ger after  messenger  came  to  announce  heir 
advance,  but  she  did  not  make  her  appear- 
ance, and  at  last  a  courier  came  to  say  that 
the  spirit  would  not  allow  her  to  proceed 
any  further  until  some  beads  were  sent  to 
her.  The  chiefs,  of  whose  arrival  she  had 
heard,  and  on  whose  liberality  she  doubt- 
lessly depended,  made  a  collection  straight- 
way, got  together  a  parcel  of  beads,  and 
sent  the  present  by  tne  messenger. 

The  beads  having  softened  her  heart,  she 
made  her  solemn  entry  into  the  kraal,  fol- 
lowed by  a  guard  of  fifty  warriors,  aU  in  full 
panoply  of  war.  The  procession  moved  in 
solemn  march  to  the  centre  of  the  isi-baya, 
and  then  the  warriors  formed  themselves 
in  a  line,  their  large  shields  resting  on  the 
ground  and  covering  the  body  as  high  as 
the  chin,  and  their  assagais  grasped  in  their 
right  hands.  She  was  also  accompanied  by 
Maslamfu,  the  very  man  whom  she  had 
asked  for,  and  who  was  evidently  an  old 
attendant  of  her  own.  The  prophetess  was 
decorated  in  the  usual  wild  and  extravagant 
manner,  and  she  had  improved  her  com- 
plexion by  painting  her  nose  and  one  eyelid 
with  cliarcoal,  and  the  other  eyelid  with  red 
earth.  She  had  also  allowed  all  her  hair  to 
grow,  and  had  plastered  it  together  with  a 
mixture  of  charcoal  and  fat  The  usual 
tufted  wand  of  office  was  in  her  hand. 

Having  now  made  her  appearance,  she 
demanded  more  beads,  whicii  were  given 
to  her,  in  order  that  she  should  have  no 
excuse  for  declining  to  proceed  any  fVirther 
tn  her  incantations.  She  then  began  her 
work  in  earnest,  leaping  and  bounding 
from  one  side  of  the  enclosure  to  the  other, 
and  displaying  the  most  wonderfhl  agility. 
During  this  part  of  the  proceedings  she 


sang  a  song  as  an  accompaniment  to  her 
dance,  the  words  of  the  song  itself  either 
having  no  meaninff,  or  being  quite  incom- 
prehensible to  the  nearers.  The  burden  of 
each  stanza  was,  however,  simple  enough, 
and  all  the  assembled  host  of  Kaffirs  Joined 
in  it  at  the  fhll  stretch  of  ttieir  lungs.  After 
rushinff  to  several  huts,  and  pretending  to 
smell  them,  she  suddenly  stopped  before 
the  white  men,  who  were  carelEidly  watch- 
ing her,  and  demanded  another  cow,  on  the 
plea  that  if  the  noxious  charm  were  dug  up 
without  the  sacrifice  of  a  second  cow,  the 
spirits  would  be  offended.  At  last  she 
received  the  promise  of  a  cow,  under  the 
proviso  that  the  rest  of  the  performance 
was  to  be  satis&ctory. 

After  a  variety  of  strange  performances, 
she  suddenly  turned  to  her  audience,  and 
appointed  one  of  them  to  dig  up  the  fatal 
sou.  The  man  was  a  great  muscular  Kaffir, 
but  he  trembled  like  a  child  as  he  ap- 
proached the  sorceress,  and  was  evidently 
so  terrified  that  she  was  obliged  to  lay  a 
spell  upon  him  which  would  counteract  the 
evfl  iimuence  of  the  buried  charm.  She 
gave  hun  an  assagai  by  way  of  a  spade,  a 
pot  for  the  roots,  and  directed  him  succes- 
sively to  three  huts,  making  him  dig  in 
each,  but  was  baffled  by  the  vigilant  watch 
whidi  was  kept  upon  all  her  movements. 
Having  vainly  searched  the  tliree  huts,  she 
suddemy  turned  and  walked  auickly  out  of 
the  kraaL  followed  by  the  still  terrified  ex- 
cavator, her  husband,  and  Maslamfh,  and 
proceeded  to  a  garden,  into  which  she  flung 
an  assagai,  aniTtold  her  man  to  di^  up  the 
spot  on  which  the  spear  felL  ^  Being  now 
outdone,  and  closely  followed  by  us,  and 
finding  all  her  efforts  to  elude  our  vigilance 
were  vain,  for  we  examined  into  all  her 
tricks  with  the  most  persevering  scrutiny, 
she  suddenly  turned  round,  and  at  a  quick 
pace  proceeaed  to  the  kraal,  where  she  very 
sagaciously  called  for  her  snuff  box.  Her 
hushcmd  ran  to  her,  and  presented  one. 
This  attracted  my  notice,  as  Maslamf\i  had 
hitherto  performed  the  office  of  snuff  box 
bearer,  and  I  conjectured  that,  instead  of 
snuff  in  the  box,  her  husband  had  presented 
her  with  roots.  I  did  not  fail  in  my  predic- 
tion; for,  as  she  proceeded  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  kraal,  she  took  the  spear  from  the 
man  appointed  to  dig,  and  dug  herself  in 
front  of  the  hut  where  the  people  had  been 
sick,  took  some  earth,  and  aadccl  it  to  that  in 
the  pot;  then  proceeded  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble to  the  calf  kraal,  where  she  clug  about 
two  inches  deep,  and  applied  two  fingers  of 
the  left  hand  to  scoop  a  little  earth  out,  at 
the  same  time  holding  the  roots  with  her 
other  two  fingers;  then,  in  a  second,  closed 
her  hand,  mixing  the  roots  with  the  earth, 
and  putting  them  into  the  pot,  saying  to  the 
man,  'These  are  the  things  you* have  been 
looking  for.'" 

The  natural  end  of  this  exposure  was, 
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that  she  was  ohliged  to  escape  out  of  the 
turmoil  which  was  caused  by  her  manifest 
imposture;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
she  did  not  ask  for  the  cows. 

The  female  professors  of  the  art  of  witch- 
craft go  through  a  series  of  ceremonies 
exactly  similar  to  those  which  have  been 
already  described,  and  are  capable  of  trans- 
mitting to  any  of  their  descendants  the 
privilege  of  being  admitted  to  the  same 
rank  as  themselves.  As  may  be  gathered 
from  the  preceding  account,  they  perform 
the  ordinary  duties  of  life  much  as  do  other 
women,  whether  married  or  single;  and  it 
is,  perhaps^  remarkable  that,  so  far  from 
celibacy  heme  considered  a  necessary  quali- 
fication for  the  office^  neither  men  nor  wo- 
men seem  to  be  eligible  for  it  unless  they 
are  married.  When  once  admitted  into  the 
college  of  prophets,  the  members  of  it 
alwajrs  endeavor  to  inspire  awe  into  the 
pubhc  by  the  remarkable  style  of  adorn- 
ment which  they  assume;  and  they  are  con- 
sidered at  liberty  to  depart  from  the  usual 
sumptuary  laws  which  are  so  strictly  en- 
forced among  the  Kaffir  tribes,  and  to  dress 
according  to  their  individual  caprice.  One 
of  the  female  prophets  was  visited  by  Cap- 
tain Grardiner,  and  seems  to  have  made  a 
powerful  impression  upon  him,  both  by  her 
dress  and  her  demeanor. 

"This  woman  may  be  styled  a  queen  of 
witches,  and  her  appearance  bespeaks  her 
craft.  Large  coils  of  entrails  stuffed  with 
£at  were  suspended  round  her  neck;  while 
her  thick  and  tangled  hair,  stuck  over  in  all 
directions  with  the  gall-bladders  of  animals, 
gave  to  her  tall  figure  a  very  singularly  wild 
and  grrjtesque  appearance.  One  of  her  devi- 
ces, which  occurred  about  six  months  ago,  is 
too  characteristic  to  be  omitted.  Tpai  had 
assembled  his  army,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
going  out  to  war,  a  project  which,  for  some 
reason,  she  thought  it  necessary  to  oppose. 
Finding  that  all  her  dissuasions  were  inef- 
fectual, she  suddenlv  quitted  the  place,  and, 
accompanied  only  T[)y  a  little  /jirl,  entirely 
concealed  herself  from  observation.  At  the 
expiration  of  three  or  four  days,  she  as  mys- 
teriously returned;  and  holaiiig  her  side, 
apparentlv  bleeding  from  an  assagai- wou nil, 
pretended,  to  have  been  received,  in  her 
absence,  from  the  spirit  of  her  late  husband 
HaddegSn,  she  presented  herself  before 
TpaL  'Your  brother's  spirit,'  she  ex- 
claimed, 'has  met  me,  and  here  is  the 
wound  he  has  made  in  my  side  with  an 
assagai;  he  reproached  me  for  remaining 
with  people  who  had  treated  me  so  ill.' 
Tpii,  either  willingly  or  actually  imposed 
cpon  by  this  strange  occurrence,  counter- 
manded the  arm^';  and,  if  we  are  to  credit 
the  good  people  in  these  parts,  the  wound 
immediately  healed!  For  several  months 
subsequent  to  this  period,  she  took  it  into 
her  head  to  crawl  about  upon  her  hands 
and  knees;  and  it  is  only  lately,  I  undcr- 
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stand,  that  she  has  resumed  her  station  in 
society  as  a  biped." 

One  of  the  female  prophets  had  a  curious 
method  of  discovering  an  *'  evil-doer."  She 
came  leaping  into  the  ring  of  assembled 
Kaffirs,  with  great  bounds  of  which  a  woman 
seems  hardly  capable.  It  is  possible  that 
she  previously  made  use  of  some  preparation 
which  had  an  exciting  effect  on  the  brain, 
and  assisted  in  working  herself  up  to  a  pitch 
of  terrible  frenzy.  With  her  person  deco- 
rated with  snakes,  skulls,  heaos  and  claws 
of  birds,  and  other  strange  objects — with 
her  magic  rattle  in  one  hand,  and  her  staff* 
of  office  in  the  other — she  flew  about  the 
circle  with  such  erratic  rapidity  that  the  eye 
could  scarcely  follow  her  movements,  and 
no  one  could  m  the  least  anticipate  what  she 
would  do  next  Iler  eyes  seemed  starting 
from  her  head,  foam  flew  from  her  clenched 
jaws,  while  at  intervals  she  uttered  frantic 
shrieks  and  yells  that  seemed  scarcely  to 
belong  to  humanity.  In  short,  her  appear- 
ance was  as  terrible  as  can  well  be  imagined, 
and  sure  to  inspire  awe  in  the  simple-mindeu 
and  superstitious  audience  which  surrounded 
her.  She  did  not  go  through  the  usual  pro- 
cess pf  smelling  and  crawling,  but  pursued 
her  erratic  course  about  the  ring,  striking 
with  her  wand  of  office  the  man  who  hap- 
pened to  be  within  its  reach,  and  running 
off"  with  an  incredible  swiftness. 

The  illustration  No.  1,  on  page  188,  rep- 
resents her  engaged  in  her  dread  office. 
She  has  been  summoned  by  a  rich  chief, 
who  is  seen  in  the  distance,  lying  on  his 
mat,  and  attended  by  his  wives.  The  ter- 
rified culprit  is  seen  in  the  foreground,  his 
immediate  nei<jhbors  shrinking  from  him 
as  the  prophetic  wand  touches  him,  while 
others  are  pointing  him  out  to  the  execu- 
tioners. 

There  is  very  marked  distinction  between 
the  Kaffir  prophetess  and  an  ordinary 
woman,  and  this  distinction  lies  principally 
in  the  gait  and  general  demeanor.  As  has 
already  been  observed,  the  women  and  the 
men  seem  almost  to  belong  to  different 
race,«»,  the  former  being  timid,  humble,  and 
subdued,  while  the  latter  are  bold,  confident, 
and  almost  haughty.  The  prophetess,  how- 
ever, having  assumed  so  high  an  office,  tikes 
upon  herself  a  demeanor  that  shows  her 
appreciation  of  her  own  powers,  and  walks 
about  with  a  bold,  free  step,  that  has  in  it 
something  almost  regal. 

In  one  point,  both  sexes  are  alike  when 
th(;y  are  elevatinl  to  prophetical  rank.  Tliey 
become  absolutely  ruthless  in  their  profes- 
sion, and  lost  to  all  sense  of  mercy.  Xo 
one  is  safe  from  them  except  the  king  him- 
self; and  his  highest  and  most  trusted  coun- 
cillor never  knows  whether  the  prophetic 
finger  may  not  be  pointed  at  him,  and  the 
prophetic  voice  denounce  him  jus  a  wizard. 
Should  this  be  the  case,  his  rank,  wealth, 
and  character  will  avail  him  nothing,  and 
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^     will  be  seized  and  tortured  to  death  as 
Tbercilessly  as  if  he  were  one  of  the  lowest 
of  the  people. 

Mixed  up  with  these  superstitious  decep- 
tions, lht*rc  is  araoniT  thf»  prophets  a  consid- 
t*nil>l«*  amount  of  nkill  l»oth  in  surgery  and 
medicine.  Paa*tly  frfmithe  constant  slaugli- 
ter  and  cutting-iip  of  cattle,  an*l  partly  from 
experience  in  warilire  and  exemtioas,  every 
Kaffir  has  a  tolerable  nutiun  of  anatomy  -— 
far  jp^reater,  indeed,  than  is  possessed  by  the 
generality  of  educated  persons  in  our  own 
country.  Consequently,  he  can  iindert;ike 
various  surgical  operations  with  contideucc, 
and  in  some  branches  of  the  art  be  is  quite 
a  iirofieient.  For  example,  a  Kafllr  prophet 
has  been  known  to  operate  siicce.Hstnlly  in  a 
case  of  dropsy,  so  that  the  patient  recovered; 
while  in  tlie  reducing  of  dislocated  joints, 
the  setting  of  fractured  booes,  and  the  treats- 
men  t  of  wounds,  he  is  an  adept. 

A  ktnrl  of  cupping  is  mucli  practised  by 
the  Kaffirs,  and  is  managed  in  much  the 
same  way  as  among  ourselves,  though  with 
dilferenland  ruder  iostrumcnts.  Instead  of 
cupping  glasses,  they  use  the  horn  of  an  ox 
with  a  bole  bored  tfirough  the  smaller  end* 
The  operator  begins  his  work  by  pressing 
the  hirge  end  of  the  horn  against  the  part 
which  is  to  be  relieved,  and,  applying  his 
mouth  to  the  other  eud,  he  sucks  vigorously 
until  he  has  produced  the  required  elTect, 
A  few  gashes  are  tlieu  made  with  the  sharp 
^lade  ot  an  assagai,  the  horn  is  again  applietl, 
ihnd  suction  employed  until  a  sutticient 
amount  of  blood  has  been  extracted. 

As  the  Kaffirs  arc  acquainted  with  poi- 
sons, so  are  they  aware  of  the  medicinal 
I>ropertics  possessed  by  many  vcgetxible 
pnj»ductious»  Their  chief  medicines  are 
obtained  from  the  e^istor-oi!  plant  and  the 
male  fern,  and  are  administered  for  the 
same  complaints  as  are  treated  by  the  same 
medicines  in  Europe  and  America.  Some- 
times a  curious  mixture  of  siu*gery  and  med- 
icine is  made  hy  scarifying  the  skin,  and 
rubltiog  medicine  iuloitJ  It  is  probable  the 
*Mvikdi  doctors*'  have  a  very  inut-h  wider 
acquaintiinee  with  herbs  and  their  pro]>er ties 
than  lliey  choose  to  make  public;  and  this 
conjecture  is  partly  c.irried  out  by  the  effi- 
cacy which  certain  so-called  charms*  have 
on  those  who  use  t!iem,  even  when  imagi- 
nation does  not  lend  her  potent  aid.  Pos- 
sessing such  terrible  powers,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  prophets  wlU  sorae- 
times  use  them  for  the  gratification  of 
personal  revenge,  or  for  the  sake  of  gain. 
In  the  former  ease  of  action,  they  are  only 
impelled  l^y  their  own  feelings;  but  t*:*  the 
latter  they  are  frequently  tempted  by  others, 
aud  an  unprincipled  prophet  will  sometimes 
accumulate  much  wealtn  by  taking  bribes 
to  accuse  certain  persons  of  witidicraH;, 

How  Tchaka  contrived  to  work  upon  the 
feeliugs  of  the  people  by  means  of  the 
propheta  has  alreiuly  been  mentioned.    Mr. 


Shooter  narrates  a  curious  instance  wher€ 
a  false  accusation  was  made  by  a  comipt. 
p roph e t.  O n e  m an  c he r is hed  a  vi ol e n t  j eaU 
ousy  against  another  named  Umpisi  (i.  eg 
The  Ilyfena),  and^  after  many  attempts^ 
succiH^dt'd  in  bribing  a  prophet  to  accuse  hil 
enemy  of  witchcrafl.  This  he  did  in  a  very 
curious  manner,  namely,  hy  pretending  to 
have  a  vision  in  which  lie  had  seen  a  wizard 
scattering  poison  near  the  hut.  The  w 
ard's  name,  he  said,  was  Nukwa*  Kow, 
N^ulrwa  is  a  word  used  by  women  when  the; 
speak  of  the  hvfcna,  ami  therefore  signifieJ 
ihe  same  as  ttrnpisi.  Panda,  however.  d€ 
clined  to  believe  the  accusation,  and  n( 
direct  indictment  was  made.  A  seco; 
aecusatioD  was,  however,  more  successftj^ 
and  the  unfortunate  man  was  put  to  death 
Afterward,  Panda  discovered  the  plot,  a] 
in  a  rude  kind  of  way  did  justice,  by  depriV' 
in*j  the  false  prophet  of  all  his  cuttle,  f(»r 
bioding  him  to  practise  his  art  again,  am 
consigning  the  accuser  to  tlie  Siime  fiitt^ 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  inflicted  on  hli 
victim. 

The  Kaffirs  very  firmly  believe  in  one 
sort  of  witrhcraftr  which 'is  singularlv  hke 
some  of  the  superslitiooa  of  uie  Middle 
Ages.  They  fancy  that  the  wizards  liave 
the  power  of  transVormin;^  the  dead  body  of 
a  human  being  into  a  familiar  of  their  owa, 
which  will  do  all  their  work,  and  need  nei- 
ther pay  nor  keep. 

The  '^'evil-doer''  looks  out  for  ftinerals, 
and  when  lie   finds  that  a  body  has  \ietR 
interred    upon    which    he    can    work   hii 
spell  without  fear  of  discovery,  he  prepani 
his  charms,  and   waits  uutif  after  suas?et. 
Shielded  l>y  the  daikness  of  midnight,  he 
digs   up   tlic   body,  and,    liy  means  of  his 
incantations,  breathes  a  sort  of  life  iatoit* 
wliich  enables  the  corpse  to  move  and  to 
speak;  the  spirit  of  some  dead  >vizaril  beiog 
supposed  to  nave  entered  into  it     lie  tlita 
heats  stones  or  iron  iu  tfie  fire,  burns  a  hole 
in  the  bead,  and  through  this  aperture  bo 
extracts  the  tongue.     Furtlier  spells  are  then 
east  around  the  revivified  body,  which  have 
the  effect  of  changing  it  into  the  form  of 
some  animal,  such  as  a  byieim,  au  owl.  or  i 
wild-cat;  the   latter  being  the   form   most 
in  favor  with  such  spirits.    This  myi^tic  aui- 
mal  then  becomes  his  servant,  and  Obeys  all 
bis  behests,  whatever  they  be.      Bydiiy.it 
hides  in  darkness;    hut  at   night  it  comci 
forth  to  do  its   master's  bidding.    It  cutl, 
wood,  digs  and  plants   the  garden.  builJl| 
houses,   makes   btiskets,    pots,    spears,  anij 
clubs,  catches  game,  and  runs  errands. 
But  the  chief  use  to  which  it  is  put  Is 
indict  sickness,  or  even  death,  upon  persoui. 
who  are  disliked  by  its  master.     In  tne  «lea^ 
of  night,  when  the  Katfirs  arc  all  al  home, 
the  goblin  servant  glides  toward  a  doomtiid|fl 
house,  and,  standing  outride,  it  cries  oufl 
''AYoeJ   woe!    woe!    to  this  house  I*'     The 
trembling  inmates  hear  the  dread  voicei  but 
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none  of  them  dares  to  go  out  or  to  answer,  for 
they  believe  that  if  they  so  much  as  utter  a 
sound,  or  move  hand  or  foot,  they  will  die,  as 
well  as  the  person  to  whom  the  message  is 
sent  Should  the  wizard  be  disturbed  in 
his  incantations,  before  he  has  had  time  to 
transform  the  resuscitated  body,  it  wanders 
through  the  country,  powerful,  a  messenger 
of  evil,  but  an  idiot,  uttering  cries  and 
menaces,  but  not  knowing  their  import 

In  consequence  of  this  belief,  no  Kaffir 
dares  to  be  seen  in  communication  with  any 
creature  except  the  recognized  domestic 
animals,  such  as  cattle  and  fowls.  Any 
attempt  to  tame  a  wild  animal  would  assur- 
edly cause  the  presumptuous  Kaffir  to  be 
put  to  death  as  an  ^^  evil-doer."  A  rather 
curious  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  Natal. 

A  woman  who  was  passing  into  the  bush 
In  order  to  cut  wood,  saw  a  man  feeding  a 
wild-cat — the  animal  which  is  thought  to 
be  speciaUy  devoted  to  the  evil  spirit    Ter- 


rified at  the  sight,  she  tried  to  escape  unseen; 
but  the  man  perceived  her,  pushed  the  ani- 
mal aside,  and  bribed  her  to  be  silent  about 
what  she  had  seen.  However,  she  went 
home,  and  straightway  told  the  chiefs  head 
wife,  who  told  her  husband,  and  from  that 
moment  the  man's  doom  was  fixed.  Evi- 
dence against  a  supposed  wizard  is  always 
plentiful,  and  on  this  occasion  it  was  fur- 
nished liberally.  One  person  had  overheard 
a  domestic  quarrel,  in  which  the  man  had 
beaten  his  eldest  wife,  and  she  threatened 
to  accuse  him  of  witchcraft;  but  he  replied 
that  she  was  as  bad  as  himself,  and  that  if 
he  was  executed,  she  would  suffer  the  same 
fate.  Another  person  had  heard  him  say 
to  the  same  wife,  that  they  had  not  been 
found  out,  and  that  the  accusers  only  wanted 
their  com.  Both  man  and  wife  were  sum- 
moned before  the  council,  examined  after 
the  usual  method,  and,  as  a  necessary  con« 
sequence,  executeid  on  the  spot 
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The  highest  and  most  important  duty 
which  fcQls  to  the  lot  of  the  prophets  is 
that  of  rain-makiDjO^.  In  Southern  Africa, 
rain  is  the  very  life  of  the  country ;  and, 
should  it  he  de&yed  heyond  the  usual  time, 
the  dread  of  fiumne  runs  through  the  land. 
The  Kaffirs  certainly  })0S8e8S  storehouses, 
hut  not  of  sufficient  size  to  hold  enough 
grain  for  the  subsistence  of  a  tribe  througli- 
out  the  year  —  nor,  indeed,  could  the  Kaf- 
firs be  able  to  grow  enough  food  for  such  a 
purpose. 

During  a  drought,  the  pasture  fails,  and 
the  cattle  die  ;  thus  cutting  off  the  supply 
of  milk,  which  is  almost  the  staff  of  lite  to 
a  Kaffir — certainly  so  to  his  children.  The 
very  idea  of  such  a  calamity  makes  every 
mother  in  Kaffirland  tremble  with  affright, 
and  there  is  notliing  which  thej  would  not 
do  to  avert  it,  even  to  the  sacrifice  of  their 
own  lives.  Soon  the  water-pools  drv  up, 
then  the  wells,  and  lastly  the  springs  begin 
to  fail ;  and  consequently  disease  and  death 
soon  make  dire  havoc  among  the  tribes.  In 
this  country,  we  can  form  no  conception  of 
such  a  state  of  things,  and  are  rather  apt  to 
suffer  from  excess  of  rain  than  its  absence  : 
but  the  miseries  which  even  a  few  weeks 
drought  in  the  height  of  summer  can  inflict 
upon  this  well- watered  land  may  enable  us 
to  appreciate  some  of  the  horrors  which 
accompany  a  drought  in  Southern  AfVica. 

Among  the  prophets,  or  witch  doctors, 
there  are  some  who  claim  the  power  of 
forcing  rain  to  fall  by  their  incantations. 
Rain-making  is  the  very  highest  office  which 


a  Kaffir  prophet  can  perform,  and  there  are 
comparatively  few  who  will  venture  to  at- 
tempt it  because,  in  case  of  failure,  the 
wrath  of  the  disappointed  people  is  some- 
times known  to  exhibit  itself  in  perforatiiu; 
the  unsuccessiul  prophet  with  an  assagai, 
knocking  out  his  brains  with  a  knob-kerrie, 
or  the  more  simple  process  of  tearing  him 
to  pieces.  Those,  however,  who  do  succeed. 
are  at  once  raised  to  the  very  summit  of 
their  profession.  They  exercise  almost  un- 
limited sway  over  their  own  tribe,  and  over 
any  other  in  which  there  is  not  a  rain-maker 
of  equal  celebrity.  The  king  is  the  only 
man  who  pretencfs  to  exercise  any  authority 
over  these  all-powerful  beings  ;  and  even 
the  king,  irresponsible  despot  though  he 
be,  is  obliged  to  be  submissive  to  the  rain- 
maker while  he  is  working  his  incanta- 
tions. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  at  all  strange  that  the 
Kaffirs  should  place  implicit  faith  in  the 
power  of  the  rain-makers ;  but  it  is  a  ' 
strange  fact  that  the  operators  themselves 
believe  in  their  own  powers.  Of  course 
there  are  many  instances  where  a  rain- 
maker knowingly  practises  imposture  ;  but 
in  those  cases  he  is  mostly  driven  to  such  a 
course  by  the  menaces  of  those  who  are 
emploving  him  ;  and,  as  a  general  fact,  the 
wizard  believes  in  tlie  efficacy  of  his  own 
charms  quite  as  firmly  as  any  of  his  fol- 
lowers. 

A  prophet  who  has  distinguished  himself 
as  a  rain-maker  is  soon  known  far  and  wide, 
and  does  not  restrict  his  practice  to  his  own 
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district  Potentates  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  scud  for  him  when  the  drought  con- 
tin  uea,"  and  their  own  prophets  fail  to  pro- 
duce  rain-  In  this^  aa  in  other  countries, 
the  prophet  liaa  more  honor  lo  rmothor  land 
than  in  his  own,  and  the  eonrtdence  placed 
in  him  i;*  boundless.  This  confidence  is 
grounded  on  the  fact  that  a  rain-maker  from 
a  distant  land  will  otlee  produce  rain  when 
Others  at  home  have  failed.  The  reason  ia 
mmple  enough,  though  the  Kiffir^  do  not 
see  it.  By  tne  time  tliat  the  whole  series 
of  native  prophets  have  gone  through  their 
incantations,  the  time  of  drought  Is  com- 
paratively  near  to  a  close;  and,  if  the 
prophet  can  only  manage  to  stave  off  the 
actual  production  of  ram  for  a  few  days, 
he  has  a  reasonable  chance  of  success^  as 
every  hour  is  a  positive  gain  to  him. 

It  is  needless  to  mention  that  the  Kaffirs 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  signs  of  the 
weather,  as  is  always  the  case  with  those 
who  live  much  in  the  open  air  The 
prophets,  evidently,  are  more  weather-wise 
than  the  generality  of  their  race,  and,  how- 
ever much  a  rain-raakcr  may  believe  in  Mm* 
self,  he  never  willingly  undertiikes  a  com- 
mission when  the  signs  of  the  skv  portend  a 
continuance  of  drought  Shutildlie  be  ahso- 
Intely  forced  into  undertaking  the  buniness, 
Ms  only  hope  of  escape  from  the  dilemma  is 
to  procrastinate  as  much  as  possible,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  keeps  the  people  amused. 
The  most  common  mode  of  procrsistination 
is  by  requestiug  certain  articles,  which  lie 
knows  are  almost  unatti^inable,  and  saying 
that  until  he  h^is  them  his  incantations  will 
have  no  effect.  Mr  MolTatt  narrates  a  very 
amusing  instance  of  the  shiflUs  to  whieh  a 
prophet  is  sometimes  put,  when  the  rain  will 
Dot  fkll,  and  when  he  is  forced  to  invoke  it, 

*The  rain-mnker  found  the  clouds  in  our 
country  rather  harder  to  manage  than  those 
he  had  left  He  comphiined  that  secret 
r^aes  were  disobeying  bis  proclamations. 
When  urged  to  make  repeated  trials,  he 
would  repiv%  *  You  only  give  mo  sheep  and 
goats  to  kill,  therefore  I  can  only  make  goat- 
rain;  give  me  for  slaughter  oxen,  and  I  shall 
let  you  see  ox-rain.'  One  day,  as  he  was 
taking  a  sound  sleep,  a  shower  fell,  on  which 
one  of  the  principal  men  entered  his  house 
to  congratulate  him,  but  to  his  uttor  amaze- 
ment found  him  totally  insensible  to  what 
was  transpiring.  *  HoJaka  nireP  (Hallo, 
by  my  father!)  '  I  thought  you  were  making 
rain,'  said  the  intruder,  wHen,  arising  from 
his  slumbers,  and  seeing  his  wife  sitting  on 
the  floor  shaking  a  milk-sack  in  order  to 
obtain  a  little  butter  t/i  anoint  her  hair,  he 
replied,  pointing  to  the  operation  of  churn- 
ing, *Do  you  not  see  my  wife  churning  rain 
as  fast  as  she  can?'  This  reply  gave  entire 
satisfaction,  anfl  it  presently  spread  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  town,  that  the 
rain-maker  had  churned  the  shower  out  of  a 
milk-£iack. 


"  The  moisture  caused  by  this  shower  was 
dried  up  by  a  seorehing  aun.  and  many  long 
weeks  followed  without  a  smgle  cloutl,  ana 
when  these  did  appear  they  might  some- 
times be  seen,  to  tne  great  raortitieation  of 
the  conjurer^  to  discharge  their  watery 
treasures  at  an  immense  distance.  This 
disappointment  was  increased  when  a  heavy 
cloud  would  pass  over  with  tremendous 
thunder,  but  not  one  drop  of  rain.  There 
had  been  several  successive  years  of  dnmght, 
during  which  water  had  not  been  seen  to 
flow  upon  the  ground;  and  in  that  climate, 
if  rain  does  not  lall  continuously  and  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  it  is  all  exhaled  in  a 
couple  of  hours,  In  digging  gra%ws  wo 
have  foimd  the  earth  as  dry  as  dust  at  four 
or  five  feet  depth,  when  "tli©  surtaco  was 
saturated  with  rain.  * 

*^'The  women  had  cultivated  extensive 
fields,  but  the  seed  was  lying  in  the  soil  as 
it  had  been  thrown  from  the  hand ;  tlio 
cattle  were  dying  for  want  of  pasture,  and 
hundreds  of  living  skeletons  were  seen  going 
to  the  fields  in  quest  of  unwbolesomo  roots 
and  reptiles,  while  many  v^ere  dying  with 
hunger.  Our  sheep,  as  liefore  stated,  were 
soon  likely  to  be  all  devoured,  and  finding 
their  number  daily  diminish,  we  slaugh- 
tered the  remainder  and  put  the  meat  in 
salt,  which  of  course  was  far  from  being 
agreeable  in  such  a  climate,  and  w^hera 
vegetables  were  so  scarce, 

*^A11  these  circumstmces  irritated  the  rain- 
maker very  much;  but  he  >vas  otlen  puzzled 
to  find  something  on  which  to  lay  the  blame^ 
for  he  had  exhausted  his  skill  One  night, 
a  small  cloud  passed  over,  and  the  only  11  ash 
of  lightning,  from  which  a  hea\^  peal  of 
thunder  burst,  struck  a  tree  in  Ihe  town, 
Xext  day,  the  rain-maker  and  a  number  of 
people  assembled  to  perform  the  usual  cere- 
mony on  such  an  event  It  was  ascended, 
and  "ropes  of  grass  and  grass  roots  w^ro 
bound  round  different  parts  of  the  trunk, 
which  in  the  Acuda  giraffa  is  seldom  much 
injured.  A  limb  may  be  torn  off,  but  of 
numerous  trees  of  thai  species  which  I  have 
seen  struck  by  lightning,  the  trunk  appears 
to  resist  its  power,  as  the  fluirl  produces 
only  a  stripe  or  groove  along  the  bark  to 
the  gronniL  When  these  bandages  were 
made  he  deposited  some  of  his  nostrums, 
and  got  quantities  of  water  handed  up, 
which  he  poured  with  great  solemnity  tm 
the  wounded  tree,  while  the  assembled  'mul- 
titude shouted  *  Fata  jMl^  This  done  the 
tree  was  hewn  dow^n,  dragged  out  of  the 
town,  and  burnt  to  ashes.  Soon  after  tliis 
unmeaning  ceremony,  he  got  large  bowls  of 
water,  with  which  was  mingled  an  infusion  i 
of  bulbs.  All  the  men  of  the  town  theaj 
came  together,  and  pjxssctl  in  succession 
before  him,  when  he  sprinkled  each  with  a 
zebra^B  tail  which  he  dipped  in  the  water, 

"  As  all  this  and  much  more  did  not  suc- 
ceed, he  had  recourse  to  another  stratagem* 
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He  Imew  well  that  baboons  were  not  very 
easily  fought  ftmong  tho  rocky  glens  antl 
fthclvini^  precLpii.'e«,  tlieretbre,  m  order  to 
gain  timi%  ho  informt^d  tho  ratm  tliat,  to 
make  raiu,  he  must  hfive  a  bal>oon  ;  that 
the  animfil  must  bo  without  a  bkmiah,  not 
a  hair  was  hi  be  wanting  on  its  body. 
One  wouIJ  have  thought  any  simpleton 
mijjht  have  goen  through  his  tricks,  as 
their  being  able  to  present  him  with  a 
baboon  in  that  state  wa«  iinpossible,  even 
thougli  th«y  ciiught  liim  asleep.  Forth  sal- 
lied a  Ijand  ot"  i^ior^rn  niniiers,  wlio  jis- 
cended  tho  neighboring  mountain.  The 
baboouB  from  Iheir  lofYy  domiciles  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  looking  down  on  tlip  plain 
beneath  at  the  natives  encircling  and  pur- 
suing the  qutiggaa  aud  antelopes,  little 
'dreaming  that  one  day  tliey  wrvuld  them- 
selves be  objects  of  pursuit, "  They  hobbled 
otf  in  confute rnation^  granting,  and  eeream- 
ing  and  leaping  fVom  rock  to  r(X'k,  occaision- 
ally  lookiu^  down  on  their  pursuers,  grinning 
anil  gnashing  their  teeth.  After  a  long  imr^ 
euit,  with  wounded  lindjs,  scratched  bodiesi, 
and  broken  toes,  a  young  one  was  secured, 
and  l)roirght  to  the  town,  the  captors  exult- 
ing i\s  If  they  had  ol)tained  a  great  spoil. 
The  wily  rogue,  on  seeing  the  animal,  ]nit 
on  a  countenance  exhibiting  the  most  in- 
teuso  sorrow,  exclaiuing,  *  Mt  heart  is  rent 
in  pieces;  I  am  dumi>  with  grief*;  and 
pointing  to  the  ear  of  the  baboon,  which 
was  scratched,  and  the  tail,  which  had  lost 
some  hairs,  added,  ^Did  I  not  tell  you  I 
could  not  make  rain  if  there  was  one  hair 
wanting?" 

^' Atlersome  days  another  was  obtained; 
but  there  was  sliil  some  imperfection,  real 
or  alleged.  He  had  oitcn  said  that,  if  they 
would  procure  him  tlie  heart  of  a  lion,  he 
would  show  them  that  ho  could  make  rain 
BO  abundant  that  a  man  inigiit  thiuk  lumself 
well  ofl*  to  be  under  shelter,  ns  when  it  ftdl 
it  might  sweep  whole  towns  away.  He  had 
discovered  that  the  clouds  rccjuired  strr>ng 
medicine,  and  that  a  lion's  heart  would  do 
tho  business.  To  obtain  this  the  miu-maker 
well  knew  was  no  joke.  One  day  it  was 
announced  that  a  lion  had  attucked  one  of 
the  cattJe  out^posts,  not  far  from  the  town, 
and  a  party  set  ofl'  for  the  twofold  purpose  of 
getting  a  key  Ui  the  clouds  and  disposing  of 
a  dangerous  enemy.  The  orders  were  ira- 
nerative.  whatever  the  consequences  might 
be,  which,  in  this  instance,  might  have  been 
very  serious,  had  not  one  of  our  men  shot 
the  terrilie  animal  dead  with  a  gun.  This 
waa  no  K(5^>ner  done  than  it  was  cut  up  for 
roasting  and  boiling;  no  matter  if  it  had  pre- 
viously eaten  some  of  their  relations,  they 
ate  it  in  its  turn.  Nothing  could  exceed 
their  enthusiasm  when  they  retnnied  to  the 
town,  bearing  the  lion's  heart,  and  singing 
tlie  conqueror's  song  in  fidl  chorus;  the  rain- 
maker prepared  his  medicines,  kindled  his 
irefl^  and  might  be  seen  upon  the  top  of  the 
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hill^  stretching  forth  his  pnny  bands,  and 
beckoning  the  clouds  to  draw  near,  or  evea 
shaking  bis  spear,  and  threatening  that,  if 
they  disobeyed,  they  should  feel  his  ire. 
The  deluded  populace  believed  all  tJiis,  and 
wondered  the  rains  would  not  iall. 

"Asking  an  experienced  and  judicionfl 
man,  tlie  king's  uncle,  how  it  was  that  so 
great  an  operator  on  the  clouds  could  not 
succeed,  'Ah,*  he  replied,  with  apparent 
feeling,  'there  is  a  wiuse  for  the  hardheart- 
cdness  of  the  clouds  if  the  rain-maker  could 
only  lind  it  out'  A  scrutinizing  watch  was 
kept  upon  everything  done  by  the  mission- 
aries. Some  weeks  after  my  n^tum  from  a 
visit  to  Griqua  Town,  a  gmml  discovery  was 
made,  that  tho  rain  had  been  prevented  by 
my  bringing  a  l>ag  of  salt  from  that  place  in 
my  wagon.  The  charge  was  made  by  the 
king  and  his  attendants,  with  great  gravity 
and  form.  As  giving  the  least  offence  by 
laugliing  at  their  puerile  actions  ought 
always  to  be  avoidea  when  dealing  with  a 
people  who  are  sincere  though  deluded,  the 
case  was  on  my  part  investigated  with  more 
tiian  usual  solemnity,  M*ilhil>i  imil  his  aid- 
de-camp  accompanied  me  to  the  storehouse, 
wliere  the  identical  bag  stood.  It  was  opeti, 
wit h  ih  0  w  h  i  t  e  c o  n  t  e  n  ts  fu  11  i  n  vi  e  w*  *  There 
it  is,'  he  exclaimed,  witb  an  air  of  satisfac- 
tion. But  linding,  on  exnminatiou^  that  the 
reported  salt  was  only  white  clay  or  chalky 
they  could  not  help  laughing  at  their  own 
incredulity," 

An  unsuccessful  Kaffir  prophet  is  never 
very  sorry  to  have  white  meti  in  the  country,, 
because  lie  can  always  lay  the  blame  of  fefl- 
nre  unon  them.  8liould  they  be  missiona- 
ries, the  sound  of  the  hymns  is  quite  enough 
to  drive  away  the  clouds;  and  should  they 
he  laymen,  any  habit  in  which  they  indulged 
would  be  considered  a  suflicient  reason  lor 
the  continuance  of  drought.  The  Kailff, 
always  acknowledges  the  superior  powerfl 
of  tlie  white  man,  and,  though  lie  thinks  hia 
o\vn  race  far  superior  to  any  that  inhabit 
the  enrth,  he  fancies  that  the  spirits  whidi 
help  him  are  not  so  powerful  as  those  who 
aid  the  white  man,  and  that  it  is  from  their 
patronage,  and  not  fVom  any  mental  or  phya^ 
ical  superiority,  that  he  lias  obtained  his 
pre-emmence.  Fully  lielievin^  in  his  own 
rain-making  powers,  he  fancies  that  the 
white  men  are  as  superior  in  this  art  aa  in 
others,  and  invents  tlio  most  extraordinary  m 
theories  in  order  to  accraint  for  the  fact.  I 
After  their  own  prophets  have  f^iiled  to  pro- 
duce  rain,  tlie  Katlirs  are  tolerably  sure  to 
wait  upon  a  missicmary,  and  ask  him  to  per- 
form the  office.  The  process  of  reasoning 
by  which  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
tfiat  tlie  missfonaries  can  make  rain  is  rather 
a  ciirious  one.  As  soon  as  the  raw,  cold 
winds  begin  to  blow  and  to  threaten  rain, 
the  missionaries  were  naturally  accustomed 
to  put  on  their  overcoats  when  they  left  their 
houses.    These  coats  were  usually  of  a  dark 
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color,  and  nothing  could  persuade  the  na- 
tives but  that  the  assumption  of  dark  cloth- 
ing was  a  spell  by  which  rain  was  compelled 
to  fall 

It  has  just  been  mentioned  that  the  proph- 
ets fully  believe  in  their  own  supernatural 
powers.  Considering  the  many  examples  of 
manifest  imposture  which  continually  take 

Slace,  some  of  which  have  already  been 
escribed,  most  Europeans  would  fancy  that 
the  prophets  were  intentional  and  consistent 
deceivers,  and  their  opinion  of  themselves 
was  something  like  that  of  the  old  Roman 
augurs,  who  could  not  even  look  in  each 
other's  faces  without  smiling.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  case.  Deceivers  tnev  undoubtedly 
are,  and  in  man^  instances  wifrully  so,  but  it 
is  equally  certain  that  tliey  do  believe  that 
they  are  the  means  of  communication  be- 
tween the  spirits  of  the  dead  and  their 
living  relatives.  No  better  proof  of  this 
fact  can  be  adduced  than  the  extraordinary 
series  of  events  which  took  place  in  1857,  in 
which  not  only  one  prophet,  but  a  consider- 
able number  of  them  took  part,  and  in  which 
their  action  was  unanimous.  In  that  year, 
the  Kafl^  tribes  awoke  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  had  been  gradually  but  surely 
yielding  before  the  European  settlers,  and 
they  organized  a  vast  conspiracy  by  which 
they  hoped  to  drive  every  white  man  out  of 
Southern  Africa,  and  to  re-establish  their 
own  supremacy.  The  very  existence  of  the 
colony  of  Natal  was  a  thorn  in  their  sides, 
as  that  country  was  almost  daily  receiv- 
ing reinforcements  from  Europe,  and  was 
becoming  gradually  stronger  and  less  likely 
to  be  conquered.  Moreover,  there  were  con- 
tinual defections  of  their  own  race;  whole 
families,  and  even  the  population  of  entire 
villages,  were  escaping  from  the  despotic 
sway  of  the  native  monarch,  and  taking  ref- 
uge* in  the  country  protected  by  the  white 
man's  rifle.  Several  attempts  had  been 
previously  made  under  the  celebrated  chief 
Sandilli,  and  the  equally  famous  prophet- 
warrior  Makanna,  to  dispossess  tne  colo- 
nists, and  in  every  case  the  Kaffir  tribes  had 
been  repulsed  with  great  loss,  and  were  at 
last  forced  to  offer  their  submission. 

In  1857,  however,  a  vast  meeting  was 
convened  by  Kreli,  in  order  to  organize  a 
regularly  planned  campaign,  and  at  this 
meeting  a  celebrated  prophet  was  expected 
to  be  present  He  did  not  make  his  appear- 
ance, out  sent  a  messenger,  saying  that  the 
spirit  had  ordered  the  Kaffirs  to  kill  all 
their  cattle.  This  strange  mandate  was 
obeyed  by  many  of  the  people,  but  others 
refused  to  obey  the  prophet's  order,  and 
saved  their  cattle  alive.  Angry  that  his 
orders  had  been  disobeyed,  the  prophet 
called  another  meeting,  and  had  a  private 
interview  with  Kreli,  in  which  he  said  that 
the  disobedience  of  the  people  was  the  rea- 
son why  the  white  men  nad  not  been  driven 
(mt  of  the  land.    But,  if  they  would  be  obe- 


dient, and  slay  every  head  of  cattle  in  the 
country,  except  one  cow  and  one  goat,  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  would  be  propitiated  by 
tneir  munificence,  and  would  give  their  aid. 
Eight  days  were  to  be  allowed  for  doing  the 
murderous  work,  and  on  the  eighth  —  at 
most  on  the  ninth  day — by  means  of  spells 
thrown  upon  the  surviving  cow  and  goat, 
the  cattle  would  all  rise  again,  and  they 
would  repossess  the  wealth  which  they  had 
freely  offered.  They  were  also  ordered  to 
throw  away  all  the  corn  in  their  granaries 
and  storehouses.  As  a  sign  that  the  proph- 
ecy would  be  fulfilled,  the  sun  would  not 
rise  until  half-past  eight,  it  would  then  turn 
red  and  go  back  on  its  course,  and  darkness, 
rain,  thunder,  and  lightning  would  warn  the 
people  of  the  events  that  were  to  follow. 

The  work  of  slaughter  then  began  in 
earnest:  the  goats  and  cattle  were  extermi- 
nated tnrougnout  the  country,  and,  except 
the  two  which  were  to  be  the  reserve,  not  a 
cow  or  a  goat  was  left  alive.  With  curious 
inconsistency,  the  Kaffirs  took  the  hides  to 
the  trading  stations  and  sold  them,  and  so 
fast  did  they  pour  in  that  they  were  pur- 
chased for  the  merest  trifle,  and  many  tnou- 
sands  could  not  be  sold  at  all,  and  were  left 
in  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  eighth 
day  arrive(Land  no  signs  were  visible  in  the 
heavens.  This  did  not  disturb  the  Kaffirs 
very  much,  as  they  relied  on  the  promised 
ninth  day.  On  that  morning  not  a  Kaffir 
moved  from  his  dwelling,  but  sat  in  the 
kraal,  anxiously  watching  the  sun.  From 
six  in  the  morning  until  ten  they  watched 
its  course,  but  it  did  not  change  color  or 
alter  its  course,  and  neither  the  thunder, 
lightning,  nor  rain  came  on  in  token  that 
the  prophecy  was  to  be  fulfilled. 

The  aelucled  Kaffirs  then  repented  them- 
selves, but  too  late,  of  their  credulity.  They 
had  killed  all  their  cattle  and  destroyed  all 
their  corn,  and  without  these  necessaries  of 
life  they  knew  that  they  must  starve.  And 
they  did  indeed  starve.  Famine  in  its  worst 
form  set  in  throughout  the  country;  the 
children  died  by  hundreds;  none  but  those 
of  the  strongest  constitutions  survived,  and 
even  these  were  mere  skeletons,  worn  away 
by  privations,  and  equally  unable  to  work 
or  to  fight.  By  this  self-inflicted  blow  the 
Kaffirs  sufferea  far  more  than  they  would 
have  done  in  the  most  prolonged  war,  and 
rendered  themselves  incapable  of  resistance 
for  many  years. 

That  the  prophets  who  uttered  such 
strange  mandates  must  have  been  believers 
in  the  truth  of  their  art  is  evident  enough, 
for  they  sacrificed  not  only  the  property  of 
others,  but  their  own,  and  we  have  already 
seen  how  tenaciously  a  Kaffir  clings  to  his 
flocks  and  herds.  Moreover,  in  thus  de- 
stroying all  the  food  in  the  country,  they 
knew  that  they  were  condemning  to  starva- 
tion not  only  the  country  in  general,  but 
themselves  and  their  families,  and  a  man  is 
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not  likely  to  utter  prophecies  wbicli,  if  false, 
would  reduce  him  from  wealth  to  poverty, 
and  conclemn  himsL^f,  hm  faniil)^  and  all 
the  country  to  the  mistTie!*  of  famine^  did 
he  not  believe  those  prt>pheeie«  to  be  true* 
Althi>u2:h  the  influence  excreiscd  hy  tlie 
|)ro])hetJ3  is^  in  many  cases,  wielded  in  an 
injuriuus  manner,  it  is  not  entirely  an  un- 
mixed evil  Imperfect  as  their  religious 
evstem  ii*,  and  disastrous  as  are  too  ofttn 
tne  conaecjuences,  it  is  he  Iter  tluin  no  reli- 
gion at  all,  and  at  all  events  it  has  two 
advanlfiges,  the  one  bems:  tlie  as.scrtion  of 
the  immortality  of  the  sooK  and  the  seeond 
the  acknowledgment  that  there  are  heings 
in  the  ppiritual  world  posaessed  of  tar 
greater  powers  than  their  own,  whether  for 
good  or  evil* 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  these 
prophets  was  the  celebrated  Makiinna,  who 
united  in  his  own  person  the  otlices  of 
prophet  and  general,  and  who  ventured  to 
oppose  the  English  forces,  and  in  person 
to  lead  an  attack  on  Grahams  town.  This 
remarkable  man  laid  his  plans  with  great 
care  and  deliberation,  and  did  not  strike  a 
blow  yntil  all  his  plots  were  folly  developed* 
In  the  first  place  he  contrived  to  oi)lain 
considerable  military  information  by  con- 
versation with  the  soldiers,  and  especially 
the  officers  of  the  regiments  who  were  quar- 
tered at  Grahams  to  wo,  and  in  this  manner 
contrived  to  Iciirn  much  of  the  English  mil- 
itary system,  as  weU  as  of  many  mechanical 
arts^ 

The  object  which  he  proposed  to  himself 
is  not  precisely  known,  bnt  as  far  as  can  be 
gathered  from  his  actions,  he  seems  to  have 
intended  to  pursue  a  Bimilar  course  to  that 
which  was  taken  by  Tchaka  among  the 
more  modem  Zulus,' and  to  gather  together 
the  scattere<l  Amakosa  tribes  and  to  unite 
them  in  one  great  nation,  of  which  he 
filiould  be  sole  king  and  priest  But  his 
ambition  wns  a  noljler  one  than  that  of 
Teliaka,  whose  only  objert  was  personal  ag- 
grandizement, and  Vho  .shed  rivers  of  blood, 
even  among  his  own  syhject«»  in  order  to 
render  himself  supreme.  "  Makanna  was  a 
man  of  different  moukU  and  although  per- 
sonal ambition  had  much  to  do  with  his 
conduct,  he  was  clearly  inspired  with  a  wish 
t«  raise  his  people  into  a  southern  nation 
that  should  rival  the  great  Zulu  monarchy 
of  the  north,  and  also,  by  the  importation  of 
Eurfjpean  ideas,  to  elevate  the  character 
of  his  suhjecU,  and  to  assimilate  them  as  far 
as  possible  with  the  while  men,  their  ac- 
kntiwledged  superiors  in  every  art. 

Tluit  he  ultimately  failed  is  no  wonder, 
hecanse  he  was  one  of  those  enthusiasts 
who  do  not  recognize   their  epoch.     Most 

Seoplc  fail  in  being  behind  their  day,  Ma- 
anna  failed  in  being  before  it  Enjoying 
constant  intercourse  with  Europeans,  and 
invariably  choosing  for  his  companions  men 
of  eminence  among  them,  his  own  mind 


had  become  sufficiently  enlarged  to  perceive 
the  infinite  superiority  of  Ewropeaii  civili- 
zation,  and  to  know  that  if  he  could  only 
succeed  in  infusing  their  ideas  into  the 
minds  of  his  snbjectii,  the  Kosa  natioa 
would  not  only  be  the  equal  of,  but  be  far 
superior  to  tne  Zulu  empire,  which  wa§ 
erected  hy  violence  and  preserved  by  blood- 
shed. Conscious  of  the  superstitioua  char- 
acter of  his  countrymen,  and  knowing  that 
he  would  not  be  afile  to  gain  sufficient  in- 
fluence over  them  unless  he  laid  claim  ta 
supernatural  powers,  Makanna  announced 
himself  to  he  a  prophet  of  a  new  kind.  In 
this  part  of  his  line  of  conduct,  he  showed 
the  same  deep  wisdom  that  had  character- 
ized his  fonner  proceedings,  and  gained^ 
much  religious  as  well  as  pnictical  knowl- 
edge from  the  white  men,  whom  he  ulti- 
mately intended  to  destroy.  He  made  a 
I)oint  of  conversing  as  mlich  as  possible 
with  the  clerg)%  and,  with  all  a  Kaffir's 
inborn  love  of  argument,  delighted  in  get- 
ting into  controversies  respecting  tlie  belief 
of  the  Christians,  and  the  inspiration  of  the 
ScriplurcB, 

Keen  and  subtle  of  intellect,  and  possessed, 
of  wonderful  oratorical  j^iowers,  he  would  at^ 
one  time  ask  question  atter  question  far  the 
purpose  of  entangling  his  instructor  in  a 
sophism,  and  at  another  would  hurst  into 
a  torrent  of  eloquence  in  which  he  would 
adroitly  make  use  of  nny  unguarded  expres- 
sion, and  carry  away  his  audienct-  by  the  spirit 
and  tire  ot"  his  oratory.  In  the  mean  while 
he  was  quietly  working  upon  the  minds  ofj 
his  countrymen  so  as  to  prepare  them  for 
his  final  step;  and  at  last,  when  he  had' 
thoroughly  matured  his  plans,  he  boldlf 
announced  himself  as  a  prophet  to  whom 
had  been  given  a  special  commission  from 
lldnnga,  the  Great  Spirit  ■ 

Unlike  tlie  ordinary  prophets,  whose  ntter-l 
ances  were  all  of  Idood  and  sacrifice,  eitheT  ■ 
of  men  or  animals,  he  imported  into  his 
new  system  of  rehgion  many  ideas  that  be  — 
had  ohtiiined  from  the  Christian  cUTgTt« 
and  had  the  lionor  of  being  the  first  Katnr  ■ 
prophet  who  ever  denounced  vice  and  en- 
forced morality  <m  his  followers.  Xot  only 
did  he  preach  against  vice  in  the  abstract 
but  he  had  the  courage  to  denounce 
those  who  led  vicious  lives,  and  wa^s 
unsparing  toward  the  most  powerliil  chicfki 
as  toward  the  humblest  servant. 

One  chief,  tlie  renowned  Gaika^  was  dire- 
ililly  ofl'eudcd  at  the  projihet^s  boldnes^ 
whereupon  Makanna,  finding  that  spirituaJ 
weapons  were  wasted  on  such  a  man,  took 
to  tne  spear  and  shield  instead,  kd  an  ex- 
tem^Ktrized  force  agamst  Gaika,  and  defeated 
him. 

Having  now  cleared  aw^ay  one  of  the  ob- 
stacles to  the  course  of  his  ambition,  he 
thought  that  the  time  had  come  when  he 
might  strike  a  still  greater  blow.  The  Eng- 
lish had  taken  Gaika  under  their  protectiao 
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his  defeat,  and  Makanna  thought  that 
he  could  coii(][uer  the  Britiish  forces  as  lie 
had  those  of  his  countryman.  Accordingly, 
he  redoubled  his  etlbfts  to  make  him.^elf 
revered  by  the  Kaitir  tribes,  lie  SLldom 
showed  himself,  passing  the  j^reater  part  of 
hi*  time  in  seclusion;  and  when  he  did 
appear  in  public^  he  always  maintained  a 
reserved^  solemn,  and  abstracted  air,  such 
as  befitted  the  chiiracter  which  he  assumed, 
namely,  a  prophet  inspired^  not  by  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,  but  l>y  the  Uhlanga,  the 
Great  Spirit  himself,  Kow  and  then  he 
would  summon  the  people  about  him,  and 
pour  out  torrents  of  impetuous  ekiquence,  in 
which  he  announced  his  mission  from  ahove» 
and  uttered  a  aeries  of  prophecies,  wild  and 
extravagant,  but  all  having  one  purport; 
nimielv.  that  the  spirits  of  their  fathers  would 
fight  for  the  Kaffirs,  and  drive  the  iuhab- 
itantjs  into  tlie  sea. 

Suddenly  he  called  together  his  troops, 
and  mrule  a  descent  upon  GraJiamstown, 
the  whole  attack  being  so  unexpected  that 
the  Uttle  garrison  were  taken  by  surprise; 
and  the  commander  was  nearly  taken  pris- 
oner a*  he  was  rirling  with  some  of  his  offi- 
cers. More  than  10;00O  Kaffir  warrioi*s  were 
^engaged  in  the  assault,  while  the  defenders 
mtmbered  barely  350  Europeans  and  a  few 
disciplined  Hottentots.  The  place  was  very 
imperft'ctly  fortified,  and,  although  a  few 
fieid-gun$  were  in  Grahams  town,  they  were 
aot  in  position,  nor  were  they  ready  for 

tion. 

Nothing  could  be  more  gallant  than  the 

iiduct  of  assailants  and  defenders.  The 
Kaffirs  fierce*  warlike,  and  constitutionally 
brave,  rushed  to  the  attack  witli  wild  war 
iee,   hurling  their    assagais    as  they  ad- 

aced;  and  when  they  came  to  close  quar- 
ters, breaking  their  last  weapon,  and  using 
it  as  a  dagger.  The  defenders  on  the  other 
hand  contended  with  disciplined  steath'ness 
ft^inst  such  fearful  odds,  but  the  battle 
might  have  gone  against  them  had  it  not 
been  fur  a  timely  succor*  Finding  thai  the 
nlftc^  could  not  be  taken  by  a  direct  assault, 
Makanna  detached  several  columns  to  attack 
it  both  in  flank  and  rear,  while  he  kept  the 
carmon  fully  employed  by  assailing  it  in 
iront.  Just  at  tliat  moment,  an  olri  expe- 
rienced Hottentot  captain,  named  Boezak, 
happened  to  arrive  at  Grahamstoivn  with  a 
prty  of  his  men.  Without  hesitation  he 
led  his  little  force  against  the  enemy,  and, 
heln^  tlimiliar  with  Kaflir  warfare,  and  also 
practised  marksmen,  he  and  his  followers 
neglected  the  rank  and  file  of  the  enemy, 
and  directed  their  fire  upon  the  leaders  who 
were  conducting  the  final  charge.  In  a  few 
ieoonds  a  number  of  the  most  distinguished 
chiefs  were  shot  down,  and  the  onset  re- 
ceived a  sudden  check. 

T'"'     ^  makosa  warriors   soon  recovered 

and  returned  to  the  charge,  hut 

-h  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
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brief  respite,  and  brought  their  field-guns 
to  bear.  Volley  al1:er  volley  of  grape-shot 
was  poured  into  the  thickest  columns  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  front  ranks  fell  hkc  grass 
before  tl^e  mower's  scythe.  Still,  the  courage 
of  the  Katlirs,  stimulated  by  the  mystic 
utterances  of  their  prophet-general,  was  not 
quelled,  and  the  undaunted  warriors  charged 
up  to  the  very  mouths  of  the  gun??,  stabbmg 
with  their  last  spears  at  the  artillerj'men. 
But  brave  as  they  might  be,  they  could  not 
contend  against  the  deadly  hail  of  grape-shot 
and  musketry  that  ceaselessly  poured  into 
their  ranks,  while  as  soon  as  a  leader  made 
himself  conspicuous,  he  was  shot  bv  Boezak 
and  his  little  body  of  markemcn,  Makanna 
rallied  his  forces  several  times,  bitt  at  last 
they  were  put  to  flight,  and  lie  was  obliged 
to  accompany  his  discomfited  soldiers. 

Short  as  was  this  battle,  it  was  a  terri- 
ble one  for  the  Kaffirs.  Fourteen  hundred 
bodieH  were  found  dead  on  the  field,  while 
at  least  as  many  more  died  of  tht-ir  wounds. 
After  this  decisive  repulse,  Makanna  sur- 
rendered himself  to  the  English,  and  w^as 
sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Robben  Island,  Here 
he  reoiained  for  a  year,  with  a  few  fbllowera 
and  slaves  whom  he  was  permitted  to  retain. 
One  day  he  disarmed  the  guard,  and  tried 
to  escape  in  a  boat,  but  was  drowned  in  the 
attempt 

The  subjoined  spirited  rendering  of  Ma- 
kanna's  gathering  song  is  by  Mr.  Pringle, 
the  poet- traveller  in  Southern  Africa, 


KAKAN^A'a  QATlIEBtNQw 

**Wake!  Amakogaj  wukel 

And  arm  yotiraelvoii  for  war, 
Ah  eoioiiig  wiiuls  the  forest  Bhake, 

I  hear  a  skmiid  from  far: 
It  IB  not  thunder  in  the  Hky, 

Nnr  li(*n*H  roar  upon  the  hill, 
But  tho  voice  of  liim  who  siti  on  high, 

Aad  bids  me  spoak  his  will  I 

* '  He  bids  me  call  yon  forth, 

Bold  sons  of  Kfihal>ee, 
To  Mwwp  the  Whit<:'  Man  from  the  earth, 

Ami  driv«  them  to  the  sea: 
The  sea,  which  heaved  thera  up  at  firsts 

Fur  Aniiikosa's  curse  and  baue. 
Howls  for  the  progeny  she  mirMed, 

To  swallow  them  again, 

'"Then  cnme,  je  chieftains  bold. 

With  war-plnmea  wa\injf  m^h; 
Comv,  every  warrjnr  yuuug  and  *>ld. 

With  tdul)  and  aa«?a^ai, 
Bemeinber  how  the  !*|wjil6r'8  host 

Did  thronj2fh  the  land  like  locusts  rang©! 
Yotir  henla,  your  wives,  your  comrades  lost,- 

EememWr,  and  reveugel 

**  Flinpf  your  broad  shields  away, 

Biwitlena  ft|?ainjvt  tineh  fo<*»; 
But  hand  fo  hand  we'll  fight  to-day, 

And  with  the  bayonets  close, 
Grojip  each  mftii  *tht>rt  hb<  stalibinK  spear. 

And,  when  t<>  battle*^  ed(?e  wo  come, 
Buflh  on  thQiT  ranks  in  full  career, 

And  to  their  hearts  atrike  home  I 
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And  miist4i*r  for  the  war: 
Thf-  wiz:irfl-wolve.4  from  Keini's  brake. 

The  vultnri^i*  from  afar. 
Are  K:utheriiijj  at  UnLAXCJA^ft  call, 

And  follow  fast  our  westwanl  way^ — 
For  well  they  ktif»w,  wrp  evening  fall, 

Th«y  »liall  have  glorious  prey  t " 


There  is  nfiw  before  mo  a  remarkable 
necklace,  which  was  taken  from  Iho  oeck  of 
a  KalTir  who  Wiis  killer!  in  Ihe  attack  of  the 
74th  Ili-^hlamiers  on  the  Iron  Mount  (8ee 
lllustraliuri  No*  1,  on  p,  107.)  This  stronfr- 
hoUl  of  the  dark  enemies  woa  peculiarly 
well  adapted  for  defence,  and  the  natives 
had  therefore  used  it  as  a  phice  wherein 
they  could  denosit  their  store.s;  hut,  by  a 
false  move  on  tlieir  part,  they  put  themselVca 
between  twf»  fires,  and  atler  sevure  loss  had 
to  ahanflon  the  post  The  necklace  helongs? 
to  the  cc»nectif>n  of  Miyor  Ross  Kin;x,  who 
led  the  74th  in  the  att^ick.  It  has  eviileiitly 
been  used  for  superf*titious  purposes,  and  hal^ 
beloiiijed  to  a  Katfir  who  was  either  one  of 
the  prophets,  or  \^'ho  intended  Ur  join  that 
order.  It  is  composed  of  human  tintrpt- 
I^ones,  twent3'-8oven  in  number,  and  as 
only  the  1;ist' joint  of  the  lin/^er  Is  used. 
It  is  evident  that  at  lea,Ht  three  men  must 
have  supplied  the  bones  in  question.  From 
the  nature  of  tlie  ornament,  it  m  likelv  that 
it  once  belon^^ed  to  that  elass  of  which  doc- 
tors make  a  livin«2:,  by  pretending  to  detect 
the  evil-doers  who  have  caused  the  death  of 
chiefs  an(i  persons  of  rank. 

As  another  example  of  the  superstitious 
ideas  of  the  Kaffirs,  I  may  here  describe  one 
of  the  small  bag«  which  are  sometimes  called 
knapsacks,  and  sometimes  **  daghasacs,'*  the 
latter  nume  being  given  to  them  because 
tlieir  chief  use  is  to  hold  the  "  dagha,*' r^r 
preparation  of  hemp  w^hich  is  so  extensively 
used  tor  smoking,  and  which  was  probably 
tlie  only  herb  that  was  used  hefore  the 
introduction  of  tobacco  from  America, 

Someiimea  the  daghasac  is  nijyle  of  the 
fikiu  of  some  small  animal,  taken  off  entire; 
but  in  tliifi  instance  it  is  made  of  f^mall 
fiieces  of  antelope  skin  neatly  joined  to- 
gether, and  having  some  of  che'hair  still  left 
in  the  interior.  The  line  of  junction  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  pieces  of  skin  is 
ingeniously  concealed  liy  the  strings  of  black 
and  white  beads  which  are  attached  to  it; 
and  the  same  beads  serve  also  to* conceal  a 
patch  which  is  let  in  in  one  side.  The  bag  is 
stispended  over  the  shoulders  of  the  wearer 
by  means  of  a  long  chain  formed  of  iron 
Tvirc,  the  links  of  which  are  made  so  neatly 
that,  but  for  a  few  irregularities,  they  w^ould 
be  taken  for  the  handiwork  of  an  Europenn 
^i  re- worker. 

From  the  end  of  the  bag  hang  two  thongs, 
each  of  which  bears  at  the  extremity  a  val- 
ued charm.  One  of  these  articles  is  a  piece 
of  stick,  about  three  inches  in  length,  and 


about  as  thick  m  an  artisf a  pencil;  and  tha 
otiier  is  a  small  sea-shell  The  bone  neck- 
lace, which  has  just  been  described,  doe« 
realty  h>ok  like  a  cliaiTu  or  an  amulet;  but 
these  two  objects  are  so  perfectly  harmless 
in  appearance  that  no  one  would  tietect  their 
character  \nthout  a  previous  acquaintance 
with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives. 
The  stick  in  question  is  formed  of  a  sort  of 
creeper,  which  seems  to  be  invariably  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  certain  charms.  It 
has  small  dark  leaves  and  pale-blue  dowers, 
and  is  founr!  olentifully  at  the  Cape,  grow- 
ing among  the  '*  BoJrbohne,"  and  other 
hushes,  and  twining  its  liexiblc  shoots  among 
their  branches. 

Major  King,  to  whose  collection  the  da- 
gha'^ac  belongs,  possesses  a  large  specimen 
of  the  same  stick,  live  feet  in  length  and 
perfectlj'  straight    It  was  taken  from  the 
centre  of  a  bundle  of  a-^sagais  that  had  faUen 
frt>m  the  grasp  nf  a  Kaffir,  who  was  killed  in  _ 
a  skirmish  by  the  Highlanders.    This  stick  ■ 
was  employetl  as  a  war  charm,  and  probably  ■ 
was  supposed  to  have  the  double  etVcct  of 
making  certain  the  aim  of  the  assagais  and 
of  guarding  the  owner  from  harm.    Tast 
numhers   of   those    wondeii    channs  were 
issued  to   the    soldiers  by   the    celebrated 
pro(>hetITmlangcni,  who  projihcsied  that  by 
Ins  incantations  the  bullets  ot  the  white  man 
would  turn  to  water  as  soon  as  they  were 
fired.    As  the  charm  cost  nothing  except  the  ■ 
trouble  of  cutting  the  stick  to  tlie  pr<:»per  ■ 
length,  and  as  he  never  issued  one  without" 
a  fee  of  some  kind,  it  is  evident  that  the 
sacred  office  became  in  his  hands  a  very 
profitable  one. 

As  war  occupies  so  much  of  the  KaflSr's 
mind,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  prophets 
encourage  rather  than  suppress  tht;  warlike 
spirit  of  the  nation.     During  times  of  peacCi  M 
the  objects  for  which  the  projihet  ^ill  be  1 
consulted  are  comparatively  few.    Anxious 
parents  may  en  me  to  the  prophet  tor  the 
purpose  of  performing  some  ceremony  over 
a  sick  child;  or,  with  much  apparent  anxiety, 
a  deputation  from  the  tribe  may  call  him  to 
attend  upon  the  chief,  who  has  made  him- 
self ill  by  eating  too  much  beef  and  drinking 
too  much  beer;  or  he  may  be  summoned  in 
case  of  sickness,  w*hich  is  always  a  t(derably  ^ 
profitable  business,  and  in  which  his  course  ■ 
of  treatment  is  sure  to  be  successful;  or  if  he  ■ 
should  enjoy  tht?  high  but  perilous  reputar 
tion  of  being  a  rain-maker,  he  may  he  called 
upon  to  perform  his  incantations,  and  will 
consequently  receive  a  goodly  number  of 
presents. 

These,  however,  are  the  stun  of  the  propb- 
et*s  duties  in  times  of  peace,  and  he  is  natu- 
rallj'  inclined  to  foster  a  warlike  disposition 
among  the  people.    The  reader  will  remem-  m 
ber  that  when  Tchaka  found  that  his  subjecti  I 
were  in  danger  of  settling  down  to  a  quiet  ■ 
agricultural  life,  he    induced    one   of   the 
prophets  to  stir  up  a  renewal  of  the  0I4 
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martial  spirit.  And  we  may  be  sure  that  he 
found  no  unwillii^  agents  in  the  prophets, 
at  least  three  of  whom  must  have  been 
engaged  in  the  deception. 

In  war,  however,  the  prophet's  services 
are  in  constant  demand,  ana  his  influence 
and  his  wealth  are' equally  increased.  He 
retains  all  the  privileges  which  he  enjoyed 
m  time  of  peace,  in  addition  to  those  which 
belong  to  him  as  general  adviser  in  time  of 
war.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
war  every  one  consults  the  prophet.  When 
the  kin^  forms  the  conception  of  making 
war,  he  is  sure  to  send  for  the  prc^het,  and 
ask  him  to  divine  the  result  of  the  coming 
contest^  and  whatever  his  advice  may  be  it 
is  implicitly  followed.  Then,  after  war  has 
been  announced,  another  ceremony  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  propitiate  the  spirits  of 
ancestors,  and  cause  4liem  to  fight  for  their 
descendants,  who  sacrifice  so  many  oxen  to 
tiiem,  and  thus  enrich  their  cattle  pen  in  the 
shades  below.  Next  comes  the  grand  series 
of  ceremonies  when  the  troops  are  mustered, 
Emd  anoUier,  scarcely  less  grand,  when  they 
biarehofC 

In  the  meantime  almost  every  soldier  will 
want  a  charm  of  some  kind  or  other,  and 
will  pay  for  it  Moreover,  he  will  generally 
owe  the  sacrifice  of  a  cow,  or  at  least  a  goat, 
if  he  return  home  safelv  at  the  end  of  a  cam- 
paign^ and  of  all  sacrifices  the  prophet  gets 
ois  share.  The  old  men  and  wives  who 
remain  at  home,  and  are  sure  to  feel  anxious 
about  their  husbands  and  children  who  are 
with  the  army^  are  equally  sure  to  offer  sac- 
rifices as  propitiations  to  the  spirits.  When 
the  army  returns  the  prophet  is  still  in 
request,  as  he  has  to  superintend  the  various 
sacrifices  that  have  been  vowed  bv  the  sur- 
vivors and  their  friends.    As  to  those  who 


fell  they  have  already  paid  their  fees,  and 
for  the  failure  of  the  charm  there  is  always 
some  excuse,  which  the  simple  people  are 
quite  ready  to  believe. 

Mr.  Baines  has  kindly  sent  me  an  account 
of  one  of  these  prophets,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  performed  his  office.  Besides  the 
snakes,  skinS,  feathers,  and  other  strange 
ornaments  with  which  a  Kafi5r  prophet  is 
wont  to  bedeck  himself  he  had  hung  round 
his  neck  a  string  of  bones  and  skulls,  an 
amulet  of  which  ne  evidently  was  exceed- 
ingly proud.  He  was  consulted  by  some  of 
the  soldiers  about  the  nresult  of  the  expedi- 
tion^  and  straightway  proceeded  to  work. 
Taking  off  the  necklace  he  flung  it  on  the 
ground,  and  then  squatted  down  beside  it, 
scanning  carefUlly  the  attitude  assumed  by 
every  bone,  and  drawing  therefrom  his  con- 
clusions. (See  the  engraving  No.  2,  on  page 
189.)  At  last  he  rose,  and  stated  to  his  awe- 
struck clients  that  before  the  war  was  ovet 
many  of  them  would  eat  dust,  i,  e.  be  killed. 

This  announcement  had  a  ereat  effect 
upon  ihe  dark  soldiers,  and  tneir  spirits 
were  sadly  depressed  by  it  The  com- 
mander, however,  was  a  man  who  was  inde- 
pendent oi  such  actions,  and  did  not  intend 
to  have  his  men  disheartened  by  any 
prophet  So  he  sent  for  the  seer  in  ques- 
tion, and  very  (Mainly  told  him  that  his 
business  was  to  foretell  success,  and  not 
failure;  and  that,  if  he  did  not  alter  his  line 
of  prophecy,  he  must  be  prepared  to  take 
the  consequences.  Both  the  seer  and  the 
spirits  of  departed  chiefe  took  this  rather 
strong  hint^  and  after  that  intimation  the 
omens  invariably  proved  to  be  favorable, 
and  the  soldiers  recovered  their  lost  equa- 
nimity. 


CHAPTEE  XX. 


FUNEBAL  BITES. 


BUBIAL  OF  THB  DBAD^LOGAUSIBS  OW  THB  TOMBS— THB  OHISr^S  LIST  BMTXHO-PLACB— BAGBIflCBB 
AND  LUSTRATION  — BODIES  OF  GBOUFALS  —  RKPUairAIlOB  TOWABD  DXAD  BODIES— OBDDTABT 
BITES—- FUNEBAL  OF  A  CHILD— TBI  DEATH  AND  BUBIAL  OF  ICNANDB— HBB  GENXBAL  OHAIUC- 
TEB,  AND  SUSPICIOUS  NATUBB  OF  HBB  ILLNESS  —  TGHAXA'B  BXHATIOB— ASSBMBLAGB  OF  THE 
PEOPLE  AND  TEBBIBLB  MASSACRE — MNANDB'S  COMPANIONS  DT  THB  OBATE  — THE  TEAR  OF 
WATCHING  — A  STRANGE  ORDINANCB  —  HOW  TOHAXA  WENT  OUT  OF  MOUBNINa— A  8UMMABT 
MODE  OF  SEPULTURE— ABANDONXBHT  OF  THB  AOBD  OOK— MB,  QALXON'S  SlOSr. 


Closely  connected  with  the  religion  of 
any  country  is  the  mode  in  whj^  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  are  disposed  of. 

Burial  in  the  earth  is  tne  simplest  and 
most  natural  mode  of  disposing  of  a  dead 
body,  and  this  mode  is  adopted  oy  the  Kaf- 
firs. There  are  slight  variations  in  the 
method  of  interment  and  the  choice  of  a 
grave,  but  the  general  system  prevails 
tiiroughout  Kafflrland.  The  body  is  never 
laid  prostrate  J  as  amon^  ourselves;  but  a 
circular  hole  is  du^  in  the  ^ound,  and  the 
body  is  placed  in  it  in  a  sitting  position, 
the  knees  being  brought  to  the  cnin,  and 
the  head  bent  over  them.  Sometimes,  and 
especially  if  there  should  be  cause  for  haste, 
the  Kaffirs  select  for  a  grave  an  ant-hill, 
which  has  been  ransacked  by  the  great  ant- 
bear  or  aard-vark,  and  out  of  which  the 
animal  has  torn  the  whole  interior  with  its 
powerful  claws,  leaving  a  mere  oven-shaped 
shell  as  hard  as  a  brick.  Generally,  how- 
ever, a  circular  hole  is  dug,  and  the  body  is 
placed  in  it,  as  has  been  alreadv  mentioned. 
As  to  the  place  of  burial,  that  aepends  upon 
the  rank  of  the  dead  person.  Ii  he  be  the 
head  man  of  a  kraal  ne  is  always  buried  in 
the  isi-baya,  or  cattle  enclosure,  and  the 
funeral  is  conducted  with  much  ceremony. 
During  the  last  few  days  of  illness,  when  it 
is  evident  that  recovery  is  impossible,  the 
people  belonging  to  the  kraal  omit  the 
usual  care  of  the  toilet,  allowing  their  hair 
to  grow  as  it  likes,  and  abstaining  from  the 
use  of  grease  or  from  washing.  The  worst 
clothes  are  worn,  and  all  ornaments  are 
removed.    They  also  are  bound  to  fast  until 
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the  ftmeral,  and  &ere  is  a  humane  castom 
that  the  children  are  first  supplied  with  an 
abundant  meaL  and  not  untu  they  have 
eaten  are  they  told  of  their  father's  aeath. 

The  actual  burial  is  performed  by  the 
nearest  relatiyes,  and  on  such  an  occasion  it 
is  not  thouffht  below  the  dignitv  of  a  man 
to  assist  in  digging  the  grave.  The  body  is 
then  placed  in  the  grave:  his  spoon,  mat, 
pillow,  and  spears  are  laid  beside  him:  the 
shafts  of  the  latter  are  always  broken,  and 
the  iron  heads  bent,  perhaps  from  some 
vague  idea  tliat  the  spirit  of  the  deceased 
wiu  come  out  of  the  earth  and  do  mischief 
with  tfiem.  Should  he  be  a  rich  man,  oxen 
are  also  killed  and  placed  near  him,  so  that 
he  may  go  into  the  land  of  spirits  well  ftir- 
nishcd  with  cattle,  implements,  and  weap- 
ons. If  the  person  interred  should  not  be 
of  sufficient  rank  to  be  entitled  to  a  grave  in 
the  isi-baya,  he  is  buried  outside  the  kraal, 
and  over  the  grave  is  made  a  strong  fence 
of  stones  or  Uiorn-bushes,  to  prevent  the 
corpse  from  being  disturbed  by  wild  beasts 
or  wizards.  As  soon  as  the  funeral  party 
returns,  the  prophet  sends  the  inhabitants 
of  the  kraal  to  the  nearest  stream,  and  after 
they  have  washed  therein  he  administers 
some  medicine  to  tliem.  and  then  they  are 
at  liberty  to  eat  and  drink,  to  milk  their 
cattle,  and  to  dress  their  hair.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  dug  the  grave  and  handled  the 
body  of  the  dead  man  are  obliged  to 
undergo  a  double  course  of  medicine  and 
lustration  before  they  are  permitted  to 
break  their  fast 

It  is  not  every  Kafi^  who  receives  the 
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Ameral  rites.  Those  who  have  been  killed 
by  order  of  the  king  are  considered  unwor- 
thy of  receiving  honorable  sepulture,  and  oo 
matter  what  may  be  the  crime  of  which  they 
are  accui4ed,  or*  whether  indeed  they  have 
not  been  killed  through  some  monientary 
caprice  of  the  despot^  their  bodies  are  merely 
dragged  away  by  the  heels  into  the  bush, 
and  allowed  to  become  the  prey  of  the  vul- 
tmre^  and  hy«?nas.  Except  when  heated  by 
conflict,  the  Kaftir  has  an  invincible  repug- 
nance to  touching  a  dead  hotly,  and  notfunjf 
can  show  greater  reflpect  for  the  dead  than 
the  fact  lliat  the  immediate  relatives  con- 
quer tins  repugnance,  and  perfonn  t!ie  last 
office  in  spite  of  their  natural  aversion  to 
such  a  duty,  and  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
long  and  painfid  fast  which  they  must  un- 
dergo. 

The  Mends  of  the  family  then  assemble 
near  the  principal  hut,  and  loudly  bewail 
the  loss  which  the  kiaal  has  sustained.  An 
ox  is  killed,  and  its  flesh  cooked  as  a  feast 
for  the  mourners,  the  animal  itself  being 
ofiered  as  a  sacnflce  to  the  departed  chief 
Having  finished  their  banquet,  and  ex- 
hausted all  their  complimentary  phrases 
toward  the  dead,  they  generally  become 
anvthin;^  but  complimentary  to  the  living* 
Addressing  the  eldest  son,  who  has  now 
sncceeded  to  his  father's  place,  they  bewail 
his  inexperienee,  condole  with  the  wives 
upon  their  hard  lot  in  being  under  the 
iwaj  of  one  so  inferior  in  every  way  to  the 
deceased,  and  g-ive  the  son  plenty  of  jjood 
advice^  telling  nim  not  to  beat  imy  of  Im 
mothers  if  he  can  keep  them  in  order  with- 
out manual  correction,  to  be  kind  to  all  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  to  be  consider- 
ate towards  the  dependants.  They  enforce 
their  arguments  by  copious  weeping.  Tears 
always  come  read  fly  to  a  Kaffir,  Init,  if  there 
should  be  any  dithculty  in  shedding  them,  a 
liberal  use  of  pungent  snuff  is  sure  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  result 

Such  is  the  mode  in  which  ordinary  men 
and  chiefs  are  biu-ieiL  The  funeralis  of  chil- 
dren are  conducted  in  a  much  quicker  and 
simpler  manner,  as  may  bo  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Gardiner 'S  work  on 
Sonthern  Africa,  He  is  describing  the 
funeral  of  a  child  belonging  t<>  a  Kaffir  with 
whom  he  wa.^  ac(juainted:  — 

"*  After  threading  an  intricate  path,  and 
winding  al»out  for  some  little  distance,  they 
itoppej.  Inquiring  if  that  was  the  spot  they 
had  chosen,  Kolel\\ii  replied,  *You  must 
show  us.'  On  beint^  agam  told  that  it  wrLs 
1^  entirely  for  his  decision,  they  proceeded 
a  few  paces  further,  and  tlien  commenced 
one  oi  the  most  distressing  scenes  I  ever 
witnes^sed,  a  father  with  his  own  hand  open- 
ing the  ground  with  his  hoe^  and  scooping 
oat  a  grave  for  his  own  child^  assisted  only 
by  one  of  his  ^vives  —  while  the  bereaved 
mother,  in  the  bitterness  of  her  grief,  seated 
under  acme   bushes  like    another  Hagar, 


wfttehed  every  raovement,  hut  dared  not 
trust  herself  nearer  to  the  moiiniful  spoL 

"When  all  was  prepared  Kolelwa  re- 
turned, with  the  wife  who  had  assisted  hira^ 
for  the  body  —  Kombuna,  the  mother,  stiU 
remaining  lialf  concealed  among  the  trees. 
Everything  was  conducted  so  silently  that. 
I  did  not  perceive  their  return,  until  sud- 
denly turning  to  the  spot  I  observed  the 
woman  supporting  the  body  so  naturally 
upon  her  lap,  aa  she  sat  on  the  ground,  that 
at  iiTBt  I  reiuly  supposed  it  had  been  a  living 
child.  Dipping  a  bundle  of  leafy  bougha  i 
into  a  calauash  of  water,  the  body  was  flrat 
washed  by  the  father,  and  then  laid  by  him 
in  the  grave;  over  which  I  read  a  selectioa 
from  the  Burial  Service  (such  portions  only 
as  were  strictly  applicable);  concluding  witt 
a  short  exhortation  t'O  those  who  were  pres- 
ent Tlie  entire  opening  was  then  filled  in 
with  large  fagots,  over  which  earth  was  j 
thrown,  and  above  all  a  considerable  pile  of  i 
thorny  boughs  and  branches  heaped,  in 
order  to  render  it  secure  from  the  approach 
of  wild  aniniaiR," 

In  strange  contrast  with  this  touching  and 
peaceful  scene  stand  the  terrible  rites  by 
which  Tehaka  celelirated  the  funeral  of  his 
moth«?r  Mnande.  It  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, on  page  124,  that  Tehaka  was  sua- 
nected,  and  riot  without  reason,  of  having 
been  accessory,  either  actively  or  pa.ssively, 
to  his  mother^s  death;  and  it  was  no  secret 
that  she  was  a  turbulent,  quarrelsome,  bad- 
tempered  woman,  and  that  Tehaka  w;^s  very 
glad  to  be  rid  of  her.  Now,  although  a 
Kaffir  is  much  desnised  if  he  allows  his 
mother  to  exercise  tlie  least  aothority  over 
him  when  he  has  once  rcachi^  adult  ivgo, 
and  though  it  is  thought  mther  a  praise- 
worthy act  than  otherwise  for  a  young  man 
to  beat  hi**  mother,  vus  a  pnuif  that  he  is  no 
more  a  child,  the  murder  of  a  parent  ia 
looked  upon  as  a  crime  for  which  no  excuse 
could  be  offered. 

Irresponsible  despot  as  was  Tehaka,  he 
was  not  BO  utterly  independent  of  public 
opinion  that  he  could  allow  himself  to  bo 
f^poken  of  as  a  parricide,  and  accordingly, 
OS  soon  as  his  motlier  was  beyond  all  chance 
of  recovery,  he  set  himself  to  work  to  make 
Ilia  people  believe  that  he  was  really  very 
fiorry  for  his  mother's  illness,  lo  the  first 
place,  he  cut  short  a  great  elephant-hunting 
party  at  which  he  was  engaged;  and  al- 
though he  WIU5  fully  sixty  miles  from  the 
kraal  in  which  his  mother  was  residing,  ha 
set  ofl* at  once,  and  arrived  at  home  in  tho 
middle  of  the  followmg  day.  At  Tchaka's 
request,  Mr.  Fynn  went  to  see  the  patient, 
and  to  report  whether  there  was  anv  chance 
of  her  recovery.  His  account  of  the  inter- 
view and  the  subsequent  ceremonies  is  as 
follows:  — 

'*I  went,  attended  by  an  old  chief,  and 
found  the  hut  filled  with  mourning  women, 
and  such  clouds  of  smoke  that  I  was  obliged 
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to  bid  them  retire,  to  enable  me  to  breathe 
within  it.  Her  complaint  was  dysentery,  and 
I  rci)orted  at  once  to  Tchaka  tnat  her  case 
was  hopeless,  and  tliat  I  did  not  expect  that 
she  would  live  through  the  day.  The  regi- 
ments which  were  then  sitting  in  a  semi- 
circle around  him  were  ordered  to  their 
barracks:  while  Tchaka  himself  sat  for  about 
two  hours,  in  a  contemplative  mood,  with- 
out a  word  escaping  his  Ups;  several  of  the 
elder  chiefs  6ittiu<^  also  before  him.  When 
the  tidiujL^s  were  Drought  that  she  had  ex- 
pired, Tchaka  immediately  arose  and  entered 
his  dwelling;  and  having  ordered  the  princi- 
pal chiefs  to  put  on  their  war  dresses,  he  in 
a  few  minutes  appeared  in  his.  As  soon  as 
the  death  w^as  publicly  announced,  the 
women  and  all  the  men  who  were  present 
tore  in.^timtly  from  their  persons  every  de- 
scription of  ornament 

"Tchaka  now  appeared  before  the  hut  in 
which  the  body  lay,  surrounded  by  his  prin- 
cipal chiefs,  in  their  war  attire.  For  about 
twenty  minutes  he  stood  in  a  silent,  mourn- 
ful attitude,  with  his  head  bowed  upon  his 
shield,  on  which  I  saw  a  few  large  tears  &11. 
After  two  or  three  deep  sighs,  his  feelings 
becoming  ungovernable,  he  broke  out  into 
frantic  yells,  which  fearfully  contrasted  with 
the  silence  that  had  hitherto  prevailed. 
This  signal  was  enough:  the  chief  and 
people,  to  the  number  of  about  fifteen 
thousand,  commenced  the  most  dismal  and 
horrid  lamentations.  .  .  . 

*'  The  peoj)le  from  the  neighboring  kraals, 
male  and  female,  came  pouring  m;  each 
body,  as  thev  appeared  in  sight,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  half  a  mile,  joining  to  swell  the 
terrible  cry.  Through  tlie  whole  night  it 
continued,  none  during  to  take  rest  or 
refrehh  themselves  with  water;  while,  at 
short  intervals,  fresh  bursts  were  heard  as 
more  distant  regiments  approached.  The 
morning  dawned  without  any  relaxation, 
and  before  noon  the  number  had  increased 
to  about  sixty  thousand.  The  cries  became 
now  indescribably  horricL  Hundreds  were 
lying  faint  from  excessive  fatigue  and  want 
of  nourishment;  while  the  carcasses  of 
forty  oxen  lay  in  a  heap,  which  had  been 
slaughtered  as  an  offering  to  the  guardian 
spirits  of  the  tribe. 

"  At  noon  the  whole  force  formed  a  circle, 
with  Tchaka  in  their  centre,  and  sang  a  war 
song,  which  afforded  them  some  relaxation 
during  its  continuance.  At  the  close  of  it, 
Tchaka  ordered  several  men  to  be  executed 
on  the  spot,  and  the  cries  became,  if  possi- 
ble, more  violent  than  ever.  No  further 
orders  were  needed;  but,  as  if  bent  on  con- 
vincing their  chief  of  their  extreme  grief, 
the  multitude  commenced  a  general  massa- 
cre—  many  of  them  received  the  blow  of 
death  while  indicting  it  on  others,  each 
taking  the  opportunity  of  revenging  his 
injuries,  real  or  imaginary.  Those  who 
could  no  more  force  tears  from  their  eyes  — 


those  who  were  found  near  the  river,  pant- 
ing for  water — were  beaten  to  deatn  by 
others  mad  with  excitement  Toward  the 
afternoon  I  calculated  that  not  fewer  than 
seven  thousand  people  had  fallen  in  this 
frightfbl,  indiscriminate  massacre.  The  ad- 
jacent stream,  to  which  many  had  fled 
exhausted  to  wet  their  parched  tongues, 
became  impassable  from  the  number  of 
dead  bodies  which  lay  on  each  side  of  it; 
while  the  kraal  in  which  the  scene  took 
place  wajB  flowing  with  blood." 

On  the  second  day  after  Mnande^s  death 
her  body  was  placed  in  a  large  grave,  near 
the  spot  where  she  had  died,  and  ten  of  the 
best-looking  girls  in  the  kraal  were  enclosed 
alive  in  the  same  grave.  (See  the  illustra- 
tion opposite.)  Twelve  thousand  men,  all 
fhlly  armed,  attended  this  dread  ceremony, 
ana  were  stationed  as  a  guard  over  tfie 
grave  for  a  whole  year.  They  were  main- 
tained by.  voluntary  contributions  of  cattle 
from  every  Zulu  who  possessed  a  herd,  how- 
ever small  it  might  be.  Of  course,  if 
Tchaka  could  celebrate  the  last  illness  and 
death  of  his  mother  with  such  magnificent 
ceremonies,  no  one  would  be  likely  to  think 
that  he  had  any  hand  in  her  death.  Ex- 
travagant as  were  these  rites,  thej  did  not 
quite  satisfy  tlie  people,  and  the  chiefb  unan- 
imously proposed  that  flirther  sacrifloM 
should  be  made.  They  proposed  that  eveiy 
one  should  be  killea  who  had  not  been 
present  at  Mnande's  fVineral;  and  this  hoi^ 
riblo  suggestion  was  actually  carried  out, 
several  regiments  of  soldiers  being  aenft 
through  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  eze* 
cuting  it 

Their  next  proposal  was  that  the  veif 
earth  should  unite  in  the  general  mourn- 
ing, and  should  not  be  cultivated  for  a 
whole  year;  and  that  no  one  should  be 
allowed  either  to  make  or  eat  anuusi,  but 
that  the  milk  should  be  at  once  pourea  out 
on  the  earth.  These  suggestions  were 
accepted;  but,  after  a  lapse  or  three  months, 
a  composition  was  made  by  large  numbeit 
of  oxen  offered  to  Tchaka  by  the  chiefh. 
The  last,  and  most  astounding,  suggestion 
was,  that  if  during  the  ensuing^  year  any 
child  should  be  born,  or  even  if  such  an 
event  were  likely  to  occur,  both  the  parenti 
and  the  child  should  be  summarify  exe- 
cuted. As  this  suggestion  was,  in  fact,  only 
a  carrying  out,  on  a  large  scale,  of  the  prin- 
ciple followed  by  Tchaka  in  his  own  house- 
holds, he  readily  gave  his  consent;  and 
during  the  whole  of  the  year  there  was 
much  innocent  blood  shed. 

After  the  year  had  expired,  Tchaka  deter- 
mined upon  another  expiatory  sacrifice,  as 
a  preliminary  to  the  ceremony  by  which  he 
went  out  of  mourning.  This,  however,  did 
not  take  place,  owing  to  the  remonstrances 
of  Mr.  Fynn,  who  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  despot  to  spare  the  lives  of  his  subjects. 
One   reason  why  Tchaka  acceded  to  the 
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request  was  his  amusement  at  the  notion 
of  a  white  man  pleading  for  the  life  of 
"dogs." 

The  whole  of  the  able-bodied  part  of  the 
population  had  taken  warning  by  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  previous  year,  and  presented 
themselves  at  the  ceremony.  Tney  were 
arranged  in  regiments,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
chief  made  his  appearance,  they  moved 
simultaneously  to  the  tops  of  the  hills  that 
surrounded  the  great  kraal  in  which  the 
ceremony  was  to  take  place.  Upward  of  a 
hundred  thousand  oxen  were  brought  to- 
gether to  grace  the  ceremony,  their  bellow- 
ing bein^  thought  to  be  a  grateAil  sound  to 
the  spirits  of  the  dead.  Standing  amidst 
this  savage  accompaniment  to  his  voice, 
Tchaka  began  to  weep  and  sob  loudly,  the 
whole  assembly  echoing  the  sound,  as  in 
duty  bound,  and  making  a  most  nideous 
din.  This  noisy  rite  began  in  the  after- 
noon, and  closed  at  sunset,  when  Tchaka 
ordered  a  Quantity  of  cattie  to  be  killed  for 
a  feast  Isext  day  came  the  ceremony  by 
which  Tchaka  was  released  from  his  state  of 
mourning.  Every  man  who  owned  cattle 
had  brought  at  least  one  calf  with  him,  and 
when  the  king  took  his  place  in  the  centre 
of  the  kraal,  each  man  cut  open  the  right 
side  of  the  caif,  tore  out  the  gall-bladder, 
and  left  the  wretched  creature  to  die.  Each 
regiment  then  moved  in  succession  before 
Tciiaka,  and,  as  it  marched  slowly  round 
him,  every  man  sprinkled  gall  over  him. 
Alter  he  had  been  thus  covered  with  gall, 
he  was  washed  by  the  prophets  with  certain 
preparations  of  their  own;  and  with  this 
ceremony  the  whole  proceedings  ended, 
and  Tchaka  was  out  of  mourning. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  in 
some  instances,  especially  those  where  the 
dead  have  been  murdered  by  command  of 
the  king,  or  have  been  tortured  to  death  as 
wizards,  the  bodies  are  merely  dragged  into 
the  bush,  and  are  left  to  be  devoured  by 
the  hytenas  and  the  vultures.  Cases  are 
also  known  where  a  person  on  the  point  of 
death  has  been  thrown  into  the  river  by  the 
relatives  before  life  was  quite  extinct  The 
actors  in  these  strange  tragedies  seem  to 
have  thought  that  the  dying  person  need 
not  be  particular  about  an  hour  more  or 
less  in  the  world,  especially  as  by  such  a 
proceeding  they  freed  themselves  from  the 
nated  duty  of  handling  a  dead  body.  Some- 
times those  who  are  sick  to  death  receive 
even  a  more  horrible  treatment  than  the 
comparatively  merciful  death  by  drowning, 
or  by  the  jaws  of  crocodiles;  the  dying  and 
the  very  old  and  infirm  being  left  to  perish, 
with  a  small  supply  of  food  and  drink, 
enough  to  sustain  life  for  a  day  or  two. 
ICr.  Galton  relates  one  such  instance  that 
occorred  within  his  own  experience. 

"  I  saw  a  terrible  sight  on  the  way,  which 
has  often  haunted  me  since.    We  had  taken 


a  short  cut,  and  were  a  day  and  a  half  from 
our  wagons,  when  I  observed  some  smoke 
in  front,  and  rode  to  see  what  it  was.  An 
immense  black-thorn  tree  was  smoulder- 
ing, and,  from  the  quantity  of  ashes  about, 
there  was  all  the  appearance  of  its  having 
burnt  for  a  long  time.  By  it  were  tracks 
that  we  could  make  nothing  of — no  foot- 
marks, only  an  impression  of  a  hand  here 
and  there.  We  followed  them,  and  found  a 
wretched  woman,  most  horribly  emaciated; 
both  her  feet  were  burnt  quite  ofi',  and  the 
wounds  were  open  and  unhealed.  Uer  ac- 
count was  that,  many  days  back,  she  and 
others  were  encamping  there;  and  when 
she  was  asleep,  a  dry  but  standing  tree, 
which  they  had  set  fire  to,  fell  down  «,na 
entangled  her  among  its  branches:  there 
she  was  burnt  before  she  could  extricate 
herself^  and  her  people  left  her.  She  had 
since  hved  on  gum  alone,  of  which  there 
were  vast  quantities  about:  it  oozes  down 
from  the  trees,  and  forms  large  cakes  in  the 
sand.  There  was  water  close  by,  for  she 
was  on  the  edge  of  a  river-bed.  I  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  her;  I  had  no  means 
of  conveying  her  anywhere,  nor  any  place 
to  convey  her  to. 

^^  The  i>amaras  kill  useless  and  t(rorn-out 
people — even  sons  smother  their  sick  fa- 
thers; and  death  was  not  far  from  her.  I 
had  three  sheep  with  me;  so  I  off-packed, 
and  killed  one.  She  seemed  ravenous;  and, 
though  I  purposely  had  off-packed  some 
two  nundred  yards  from  her,  yet  the  poor 
wretch  kept  crawling  and  dragging  herself 
up  to  me,  and  would  not  be  withheld, 
for  fear  I  should  forget  to  give  her  the 
food  I  promised.  When  it  was  ready,  and 
she  had  devoured  what  I  gave  her,  the  meat 
acted  as  it  often  does  in  such  cases,  and 
fairly  intoxicated  her;  she  attempted  to 
stand,  regardless  of  the  pain,  and  sang,  and 
tossed  her  lean  arms  about  It  was  penectly 
sickening  to  witness  the  spectacle.  I  did  the 
only  thing  I  could;  I  cut  the  rest  of  the 
meat  in  strips,  and  hung  it  witiiin  her  reach, 
and  where  the  sun  would  jerk  (i.e.  dry  ana 
preserve)  it  It  was  many  days'  provision 
for  her.  I  saw  she  had  water,  firewood,  and 
gum  in  abundance,  and  then  I  left  her  to 
her  fate." 

This  event  took  place  among  the  Dama^ 
ras;  but  Captain  Gardiner  mentions  that 
among  the  Zulus  a  dying  woman  was  car- 
ried into  the  bush,  and  left  there  to  perish 
in  solitude.  That  such  a  custom  does  pre- 
vail is  evident,  and  it  is  likely  that  it  may 
be  more  frequently  practised  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed.  People  of  rank  are  tended 
carefully  enough  during  sickness;  but  men 
and  women  of  low  condition,  especially  if 
they  are  old  and  feeble,  as  well  as  prostrated 
with  sickness,  are  not  likely  to  have  much 
chance  of  being  nursed  in  a  country  where 
human  life  is  so  little  valued. 
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The  sleeping  accommodation  of  a  Kaffir  is 
of  the  simplest  kind,  and  to  European  minds 
forms  about  as  uncomfortable  a  set  of  arti- 
cles as  can  be  imagined.  Indeed,  with 
many  of  the  young  unmarried  men,  the 
only  permanent  accommodation  for  sleeping 
is  tnat  which  is  furnished  by  the  floor  or  the 
hut,  or  the  ground  itself  if  they  should  be 
forced  to  sleep  in  the  open  air.  Soldiers  on 
a  campaign  always  sleep  on  the  around,  and 
as  they  are  forced  to  leave  all  their  clothes 
behind  them,  they  seek  repose  in  the  most 
primitive  manner  imaginable.  It  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned  that,  in  order  to 
eecure  celerity  of  movement,  a  Kaffir  soldier 
carries  nothing  but  his  weapon,  and  is  not 
even  encumbered  by  dress.  Hence  he  has 
a  notable  advantage  over  European  soldiers, 
who  would  soon  perish  by  disease  were  they 
obliged  to  go  through  a  campaign  without 
beds,  tents,  kit,  or  commissariat. 

Our  Highland  soldiers  are  less  dependent 
on  accessory  comforts  than  most  European 
regiments,  and  will  contentedly  wrap  them- 
selves in  their  plaids,  use  their  knapsacks  as 
pillows,  and  betake  themselves  to  sleep  in 
the  open  air.  But  they  have  at  all  events 
their  plaid,  while  the  Kaffir  warrior  has 
nothing  but  his  shield,  which  he  may  use 
as  a  bed  if  he  likes,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  for- 
tunate for  him  that  long  training  in  hard 
marches  renders  him  totally  inditferent  as 
to  the  spot  on  which  he  is  to  lie.  His  chief 
care  is  that  the  place  which  he  selects 
should  not  be  wet,  or  be  in  the  close  neigh- 


borhood of  ants'  nests  or  snakes'  haunts, 
and  his  next  care  is  to  arrange  his  body  and 
limbs  so  as  to  fit  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground.  As  to  the  haj^ess  of  his  extem- 
porized couch,  he  thinks  little  or  nothing 
of  it 

But  when  our  Kaffir  lad  is  admitted  into 
the  ranks  of  men,  and  takes  to  himself  his 
first  wife,  he  indulges  in  the  double  luxury 
of  a  bed  and  a  pillow — the  former  bein^ 
made  of  grass  stems  and  the  latter  of  wood. 
This  article  of  furniture  is  almost  the  same 
throughout  Southern  Africa,  and,  among 
the  true  Kaffir  tribes,  the  bed  of  the  king 
himself  and  that  of  his  meanest  subject  are 
identical  in  material  and  shape.  It  is  made 
of  the  stems  of  grasses,  some  three  feet  in 
length,  and  about  as  thick  as  crowquills. 
These  are  laid  side  by  side,  and  are  fastened 
together  by  means  of  double  strings  which 
pass  round  the  grass  stems,  and  are  continu- 
ally crossed  backward  and  forward  so  as  to 
form  them  into  a  mat  about  three  feet  in 
width  and  six  in  length.  Tliis  method  of 
tying  the  grass  stems  together  is  almost 
identical  with  that  which  is  employed  by 
the  native  tribes  that  inhabit  the  banks  of 
the  Essequibo  River,  in  tying  together  the 
slender  arrows  which  they  project  through 
their  blow-guns.  The  ends  of  the  grass 
stems  are  all  turned  over  and  firmly  bound 
down  with  string,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
selvage,  which  protects  the  mat  from  being 
unravelled. 

On  looking  at  one  of  these  sleeping-mats, 
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Oilsen'er  is   apt  to  fancy  that  a  vast 

of  needless  trouble  htia  been  taken 

It — that  the  maker  would  have  done  his 

quicker  and  better,  ami  that  the  article 

^ would  have  looked  much  more  elegant, 

liad  he  woven  the  materials  instead  of  lash- 
ing them  with  string.  But  the  Kaffir  has 
not  the  faintest  iciea  of  weaving^,  and  even 
the  primitive  hand-loom,  which  id  so  preva- 
lent in  ditferent  parts  of  the  world,  is  not 
*o  be  found  in  Southern  Africa, 

The  KatMr  can  dre?s  skins  as  well  as  any 
European  furrier.  lie  can  execute  hasket- 
Vork  which  no  professional  basket-maker 
can  even  imtt^ite^  mueh  less  rival  lie  can 
knake  spear  blades  and  axes  which  are  more 
suitable  to  his  country  than  the  best  speei- 
of  Euroi»ean  mantitlicture.  But  ho 
not  the  lea-st  notion  of  the  very  simple 
►ration  of  weaving  threads  into  cloth. 
19  ignorance  of  an  almost  universal  art  is 
e  more  remarkable  because  he  can  weave 
father  thonijs  and  coarse  hairs  into  elab- 
ornaments,  and  can  string  beads  to- 
er  so  asi  to  form  flat  belts  or  even  aprons, 
euch  is  the  fact,  and  a  very  curious 
lict  it  is. 

\irhen  the  sleeper  awakes  in  the  morning, 
the  bed  is  rolled  into  a  cylindrical  form, 
Ift^hed  tot^ether  with  a  hide  thonij^  and  sus- 
pended out  of  the  way  in  the  luit  The 
Undent  of  Scripture  will  naturally  be  rc- 
laioded  of  the  command  issued  to  the  par- 
tiytic  man,  to  *'  take  up  his  bed  and  walk,'^ 
Uio  bed  in  question  being  the  ordinary  thin 
mattress  in  use  in  the  East,  which  is  spreafl 
(at  on  the  ground  when  in  use,  and  is  rolled 
bp  and  put  away  as  soi:>n  as  the  sleeper  rises 
from  his  couch/  If  a  KatUr  moves  troni  one 
residence  to  another,  his  wife  carries  his 
k^ed  with  her,  sometimes  having  her  own 
souch  balanced  on  the  top  of  her  head,  and 
ber  hustband's  strajjped  to  her  shoulders. 
This  latter  mode  of  carrying  the  bc<l  may  be 
|een4n  the  illustration  "  DoHs,'^  on  page  3iS, 
•rhere  the  woman  is  shown  with  the  bed 
partly  hidden  under  her  kaross. 

Should  the  Kaffir  be  a  man  of  rather  a 
luxurious!  disposition,  ho  orders  his  wife  to 
flack  a  quantity  of  grass  or  fi*esh  leaves, 
BQd  by  strewing'them  thickly  on  the  ground 
ind  eprea^ling  the  mat  over  them,  he  pro- 
airea  a  bed  which  even  an  ordinary  Euro- 
pean would  not  despise.  Although 'the  bed 
B  lar^e  enough  to  accommodate  a  full-sized 
Biut,  It  is  wonderfully  ligliL  Myovs-n  spe- 
un^Q,  which  is  a  very  "fair  example  of  a 
>nmT.  Weighs  exactly  two  pounds  and 
[<"  that  the  person  who  carries  it 

d  not  so  much  by  its  weight  as 
its  buik.     Tlie  hulk  is,  however,  greatly 
inlshed  by  the  firmness  \\ith  which  it  is 
tiled  up,  so  that  it  is  made  into  a  cylinder 
ly  tliree  or  four  inches  in  diameter.    The 
*er    may  remember   a  story  of  a  run- 
kj    bride,    named    Uzinto,  who    rather 
luiahed  a  Kaffir  chief  by  pitching  her 

11 


bed  headlong  through  the  door  of  the  hut 
By  reference  to  the  illustration  on  page  -W>9^ 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  rviiflily  the  bed  could  be 
thrown  through  the  narrow  entrance,  and 
how  sharp  a  tdow  couhl  be  struck  by  it  if 
thrown  with  any  force. 

The  pillow  used  by  the  Kaffir  is  even  less 
comfortable  than  his  bed,  inasmuch  as  it 
consists  of  nothing  but  a  block  of  wood. 
The  shape  and  dimensions  of  these  pillows 
are  extrcmelv  variable.  The  specimens  that 
I  have  are  filteen  incht!a  in  length  and  nearly 
six  in  height,  aud»  as  they  are  cut  out  of 
solid  blocks  of  the  acacia  tree,  the  weight  is 
considerable. 

Upon  the  pillow  the  maker  has  bestowed 
great  pains^  and  has  carved  the  eight  legs  in 
a  very  elaborate  manner,  cutting  them  Into 
pyramidal  patterns,  and  charring  the  alter- 
nate sides  of  caeh  little  pyramid,  so  as  to 
produce  the  contrast  of  black  and  white 
which  seems  to  be  the  Kaffirs  ideal  of  beauty 
jn  wond-carving.  It  may  here  be  noticed 
that  the  Kaffir  is  not  at  all  inventive  in  pat- 
terns, and  that  a  curious  contnist  exists 
between  his  architecture  and  his  designs. 
The  former,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  all  built 
upon  curved  lines,  while  in  the  latter  the 
lines  are  nearly  straight.  It  is  very  seldom 
indeed  that  an  uncivilized  Kaffir  draws  a 
pattern  winch  is  not  based  upon  straight 
lines,  and  even  in  those  instances  where  he 
introduces  circular  patterns  the  circles  are 
small. 

Comfortless  as  these  jiillows  seem  to  us, 
they  are  well  enough  suited  to  the  Kaffir; 
even  the  married  men,  whoso  heads  are 
closely  shaven^  and  who  have  not  even  the 
protection  of  their  hair  against  the  hardness 
of  tlie  wootl^  are  far  better  pleased  with  their 
pillow  than  they  would  be  with  the  softest 
cushion  that  could  be  manufacture<l  out  of 
down  and  satin.  Nor  is  this  lasle  peculiar 
to  the  Kaffir,  or  even  to  the  savage.  Ko 
Englishman  who  has  been  accustomed  to  a 
hard  and  simple  mattress  would  feel  com- 
forLible  if  obliged  to  sleep  in  a  feat lier- bed; 
and  many  travellers  who  have  been  long 
accustomed  to  sleep  on  the  ground  have 
never  been  aide  to  endure  a  bed  afterward. 
I  l>ave  known  several  such  travellers,  one  of 
whom  not  only  extended  his  dislike  of  Eng- 
lish sleeping  acconimndations  to  the  bed, 
hut  to  the  very  pillow,  lor  which  artirlc  he 
always  substituted  a  block  of  oak,  slightly 
rounded  at  the  top. 

The  illnstration/*Dingan  at  home,**  on 
page  209,  represents  the  mode  in  wliich  a 
Kaffir  reposes.  Tlie  individual  who  is  re- 
clining is  the  great  Kaffir  UKmarcb,  Dingan, 
and  the  reader  will  observe  that  his  bed  is 
a  mere  mat,  and  that  his  pillow  is  only  a 
block  nf  wood.  The  hut  which  is  here  rep- 
resf^nted  Is  the  celebrated  one  which  he 
built  at  his  garrison  town  IJkunginglove, 
and  it  was  specially  noted  because  it  was 
supported  by  twenty  ptllao's.    The  fireplace 
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of  this  hut  was  renuorkable  for  its 
which,  instead  of  being  the  simple  circle' in 
ffeneral  use  among  the  Kaffirs,  resembled  in 
form  that  ornament  which  is  known  to  archi- 
tects by  the  name  of  quatrefoiL  A  few  of 
his  wives  are  seen  seated  round  the  apart- 
ment, and,  as  Dingan  was  so  great  a  man, 
they  were  not  permitted  to  stand  upright,  or 
even  to  use  their  feet  in  any  way,  so  uiat,  if 
they  wished  to  move  Irom  one  part  of  the 
hut  to  anotlier,  they  were  obli^ea  to  shuffle 
about  on  their  knees.  The  Illustration  is 
taken  from  a  sketcli  by  Captain  Gardiner, 
who  was  invited  by  Dingan  to  an  interview 
in  the  house,  and  during  which  interview 
he  rather  astonished  his  guest  by  retiring 
for  a  short  time,  and  then  presenting  him- 
self with  his  face,  limbs,  and  body  entirely 
covered  with  red  and  white  spots,  like  those 
on  toy  horses. 

The  reader  can  form,  from  the  contem- 
plation of  this  drawing,  a  tolerably  accurate 
idea  of  the  luxuries  atlbrded  by  the  wild, 
savage  life  which  some  authors  are  so  fond 
of  praising. 

As  to  music,  the  Kaffir  has  rather  curious 
ideas  on  the  subject    His  notion  of  melody 


ing  their  polished  bodies  backward  and  for- 
ward as  u  they  were  one  man,  and  aiding 
the  time  bv  thumpiitf  the  ground  with  their 
knob-kernes,  and  bruuing  their  elbows  vio- 
lently against  their  nbs  so  as  to  expel  the 
notes  misx  their  lungs  with  double  emphasis. 
Some  of  the  tanes  which  are  sung  by 
the  Kaffirs  at  their  dances  are  here  given, 
the  music  being  taken  from  the  Bev.  J. 
Shooter's  work.  The  reader  will  at  once 
see  how  boldly  the  time  is  marked  in  them, 
and  how  wefi  they  are  adapted  for  their 
purpose.  Neither  are  they  entirely  desti- 
tute of  tone,  the  last  especially  having  a 
wUd  and  quaint  sort  of  melody,  which  is 
calculated  to  take  a  stronff  hold  of  the  ear, 
and  to  haunt  the  memories  of  those  who 
have  heard  it  sung  as  only  Kaffirs  can  sing 
it  Among  some  of  the  iBosjesman  tribes 
a  sort  of  liarmony— or  rather  sustained 
discord — is  employed,  as  will  be  seen  in  a 
succeeding  page,  but  the  Zulus  seem  to 
excel  in  unison  songs,  the  force  of  which 
can  be  imagined  by  those  who  are  fkmiliar 
with  the  grand  ola  hymns  and  Gregorian 
tunes  that  liave  been  mfibred  to  lie  so  long 
in  obscurity. 


is  but  very  slight,  while  his  timing  is  perfec- 
tion itself.  The  songs  of  the  iSffir  tribes 
have  already  been  mentioned,  and  the  very 
fact  that  several  hundred  men  will  sing  the 
various  war  songs  as  if  they  were  animated 
with  a  single  spirit  shows  that  they  must 
all  keep  the  most  exact  time.  In  this  point 
they  aid  themselves  by  the  violent  gestures 
in  which  they  indulge.  A  Kaffir  differs 
from  an  European  vocalist  in  this  point, 
namely,  that  he  always,  if  possible,  sits 
down  when  he  sings,  ile  and  his  compan- 
ions will  squat  in  a  circle,  sometimes  three 
or  four  rows  deep,  and  will  shout  some  well- 
known  song  at  tne  top  of  their  voices,  sway- 


Of  course,  the  quality  of  a  Kaffirs  voice  Is 
not  that  which  would  please  an  European 
vocalist  Like  all  uncultivated  songsten, 
the  Kaffir  delights  in  strong  contrasts,  now 
using  a  high  falsetto,  and  now  dropping  sud- 
denly into  a  gruff  bass.  It  is  a  very  remark- 
able &ct  that  this  method  of  managing  the 
voice  is  tolerably  universal  throucuout  the 
world,  and  that  the  accomplished  vocalist 
of  Kaffirland,  of  China,  of  Japan,  of  Persia, 
and  of  Arabia,  sings  with  exactly  that  fid- 
setto  voice,  that  nasal  twang,  and  that  abrupt 
transition  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
notes,  which  characterize  our  uneducated 
singers  in  rural  districts.    Put  a  Wiltshire 
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laborer  and  a  Chinese  gentleman  into  dif- 
ferent rooms,  shut  the  doors  &o  as  to  exclude 
the  pronunciation  of  the  words,  ask  them  to 
sing  one  of  their  ordinary  songs,  and  the 
hearer  will  scarcely  be  able  to  decide  which 
room  holds  the  £n^lish  and  which  the 
Chinese  vocalist.  In  me  specimens  of  music 
which  have  been  given,  the  reader  will 
notice  in  several  places  the  sudden  rise  or 
drop  of  a  whole  octave,  and  also  the  curi- 
ously jerking  effect  of  many  passages,  botn 
eminently  characteristic  of  music  as  per- 
formed in  country  villages  where  modern 
art  has  not  modined  the  voice. 

The  musical  instruments  of  the  Kaffir  are 
very  few,  and  those  of  the  most  simple  kind. 
One  is  the  whistle  that  is  often  diverted  from 
its  normal  duty  as  a  mere  whistle,  to  become 
a  musical  instrument,  which,  although  it  has 
no  range  of  notes,  can  at  all  events  make 
itself  heard  through  any  amount  of  vocal 
accompaniment  And,  as  a  Kaffir  thinks 
that  a  song  is  no  song  unless  it  is  to  be  sung 
with  the  whole  power  of  the  lungs,  so  does 
he  think  that  tne  whistle  in  question  is  a 
valuable  instrument  in  his  limited  orchestra. 

There  is,  however,  one  musical  instru- 
ment which  is  sini^ularly  soft  and  low  in  its 
tones,  and  yet  which  is  in  great  favor  with 
the  Kaffir  musicians.  This  is  the  Instru- 
ment which  is  Sometimes  called  a  harp, 
sometimes  a  guitar,  and  sometimes  a  fiddle, 
and  which  has  an  equal  ri^ht  to  either  title, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  not  the  least  resemblance 
to  either  of  those  instruments.  For  the 
sake  of  brevity,  we  will  take  the  first  of 
these  names,  and  call  it  a  harp.  At  first 
sight,  the  spectator  would  probably  take  it 
for  an  ordinary  bow,  to  which  a  gourd  had 
been  tied  by  way  of  ornament,  and,  indeed, 
I  have  known  the  instrument  to  be  thus 
described  in  a  catalogue. 

The  instrument  which  is  represented  in 
the  illustration  entitled  "  Ilaq) "  on  page 
155  is  taken  from  a  specimen  which  was 
brought  from  the  Natal  district  by  the 
late  H.  Jackson,  Esq.,  to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted for  80  many  of^  the  weapons  and  im- 
plements which  appear  in  this  work.  The 
DOW  is  about  five  feet  in  length,  and  is  made 
exactly  as  if  it  were  intended  to  be  used  for 
propelling  arrows.  The  true  Kaffir,  how- 
ever, never  uses  the  bow  in  warfare,  or 
even  in  hunting,  thinking  it  to  be  a  cow- 
ardly sort  of  weapon,  unworthy  of  the  hand 
of  a  warrior,  and  looking  upon  it  in  much 
the  same  light  as  the  knights  of  old  looked 
first  on  the  cross-bows,  and  afterward  on 
fire-arms,  neither  of  which  weapons  give 
fair  play  for  a  warrior's  skill  and  strength. 
The  cord  is  made  of  twisted  hair^  and  is 
much  longer  than  the  bow,  so  that  it  can  be 
tightly  or  loosely  strung  according  to  the 
tone  which  the  dusky  musician  desires  to 
produce.  Near  one  end  of  the  bow  a  round 
nollow  gourd  is  firmly  lashed  by  means  of  a 
rather  complicated  arrangement  of  leathern 


thongs.  When  the  gourd  is  in  its  place, 
and  the  sti-ing  is  tightened  to  its  proper 
tension,  the  instrument  is  complete. 

When  the  Kaffir  musician  desires  to  use 
it,  he  holds  it  with  the  gourd  upon  his  breast, 
and  strikes  the  cord  with  a  small  stick,  pro- 
ducing a  series  of  sounds  which  are  cer- 
tainly rather  musical  than  otherwise,  but 
whicn  are  so  faint  as  to  be  scarcely  audible 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards.  Although 
the  sound  is  so  feeble,  and  the  instrument 
is  intended  for  time  rather  than  tone,  the 
Kaffirs  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  will  play  on 
it  by  the  hour  together,  their  enthusiasm 
being  quitef  unintelligible  to  an  European 
ear. 

Generally  the  performer  is  content  with 
the  tones  which  he  obtains  by  stringing  the 
bow  to  a  certain  note,  but  an  expert  player 
is  not  content  with  such  an  arrangement 
lie  attaches  a  short  thon^  to  the  string,  and 
to  the  end  of  the  thong  ne  fastens  a  ring. 
The  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  is  passed 
through  the  ring,  and  the  performer  is  able 
as  he  plays  to  vary  the  tone  by  altering  the 
tension  of  the  string.  The  object  of  the 
calabash  is  to  give  depth  and  resonance  to 
the  sound,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  a  similar 
contrivance  is  in  use  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  hollow  bamboo  tubes,  earthenware 
drums,  and  brass  vessels  being  used  for  the 
same  purpose. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  remember  that 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  indeed  in  some  dis- 
tricts up  to  a  comparatively  later  time,  a 
single-stringed  fiddle  was  used  in  the  coun- 
try. It  was  simply  a  bow,  with  a  blown 
bladder  inserted  between  the  string  and  the 
staff,  and  looked  very  much  like  the  Kaffir 
instrument  with  the  gourd  turned  inside,  so 
as  to  allow  the  string  to  pass  over  it.  In- 
stead of  being  merely  struck  with  a  small 
stick,  it  was  played  with  a  rude  kind  of 
bow;  but,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
.skilful  performer,  its  tones  must  have  been 
anytliing  but  melodious.  The  Kaffir  harp 
is  used  DOth  by  men  and  women.  There 
is  also  a  kind  of  rude  fiageolet,  or  flute, 
made  of  a  reed,  which  is  used  by  the  Kaffirs. 
This  instrument  is,  however,  more  general 
among  the  Bechuanas,  and  will  be  described 
in  a  future  page. 

In  the  course  of  the  work,  mention  has 
been  made  of  the  earthenware  pots  used  by 
the  Kaffirs.  These  vessels  are  of  the  rudest 
imaginable  description,  and  afford  a  curious 
contrast  to  the  delicate  and  elaborate  basket- 
work  which  has  been  already  mentioned. 
When  a  Kaffir  makes  his  baskets,  whether 
he  be  employed  upon  a  small  milk-vessel  or 
a  large  store-house,  he  invents  the  most 
delicate  and  elaborate  patterns,  and,  out  of 
the  simplest  possible  materials,  produces 
work  which  no  European  basket-maker  can 
surpass.  But  when  vessels  are  to  be  made 
with  clay  the  inventive  powers  of  the  maker 
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seem  to  cease,  and  the  pattern  is  as  inferior 
&s  the  material.  Perhaps  this  inferiority 
may  l>e  the  result  of  thu  fuel  that  bfisket- 
making  belongs  to  the  men,  who  are  iiceiis- 
tomed  to  cut  patterns  of  various  kinds  upon 
their  spoons  iiiid  gourds,  whrrea^s  the  art  oi' 
pottery,  which  iui plies  really  hard  work,  such 
as  digging  and  kneading  clay,  is  handed 
over  to  the  women,  who  are  iiccustotned  to 
doing  drndgery. 

The  Kaltir "  haa  no  knowledge  of  ma- 
chinery, and.  Just  m  he  is  ignorant  of  the 
rudest  form  of  a  loom  for  weaving  thread 
iDtci  fabrics,  so  is  he  incapable  of  tnaking 
the  simplest  kind  of  a  wheel  by  which  he 
mtiv  aid  the  hand  in  the  shaping  of  pottery* 
This  is  perhaps  the  more  rem  ark  aide,  as 
the  love  of  the  circular  form  is  so  strong  in 
the  Kjililr  mind  that  wc  miglit  naturally 
imagine  him  to  invent  a  simple  kind  of 
wlieel  like  that  which  is  employed  by  the 
peasants  of  India.  But,  as  may  be  conjec- 
tured from  the  only  attempts  at  machinery 
whicli  a  Katlir  makes,  namely,  a  bellows 
whereby  lie  saves  his  hreatli,  and  the  ex- 
tremely rude  mill  whereby  lie  saves  his 
teeth,  the  construction  of  a  revolving  wheel 
is  far  beyond  him.  In  making  their  pots 
the  women  break  to  pieces  the  nest«  of  the 
white  ant,  and,  alter  pounding  the  material 
to  a  line  powder,  mix  it  with  water,  anil 
tlien  knead  it  until  it  is  of  a  proper  consist- 
ency. They  then  form  the  clay  into  rings* 
ami  build  up  the  pots  by  degrees,  laying 
one  ring  regularly  upon  another  untif  the 
requisite  shape  is  obt;iined.  It  is  cvitlent 
therefore,  that  the  manufaeture  of  a  toler- 
ably large  pot  is  a  pro<:ess  which  occupies  a 
considemble  time,  bcc^iuse  it  has  to  be  built 
lip  very  slowly,  lest  it  should  sink  under  its 
own  weigh L 

Tlie  only  tool  which  is  used  in  the  manu- 
fecture  of 'Kaflir  pottery  is  a  piece  of  wood, 
with  which  the  operator  scrapes  the  clay 
rings  as  she  applies  them,  so  as  to  give  a 
tolerably  smooth  surlace,  and  with  which 
she  can  apply  little  pieces  of  clay  where 
there  is  a  uelieiency.  The  shapes* of  these 
pots  and  pans  are  exceedingly  clumsy,  and 
their  ungainly  look  is  increased  by  the  fre- 
quency with  which  they  become  lop-siiled 
in  consequence  of  imperfect  drying.  Ex- 
am|des  of  these  articles  may  Ce  seen  in 
several  parts  of  this* work.  At  the  farther 
end  of  the  illustration  No.  1^  on  page  tiS, 
mav  be  seen  several  of  the  larger  pots, 
which  are  used  for  holding  grain  after  it 
has  been  hiiskecl. 

The  operation  of  husking,  by  the  way,  is 
rather  a  peculiar  one,  and  not  at  all  pleasant 
for  the  spectators  who  care  for  their  eyes 
or  faces.  Tlie  dry  heads  of  maizr?  are 
thrown  in  a  heap  upon  the  hard  and  pol- 
ished Hour  of  the  hut,  and  a  number  of 
Kattirs  sit  in  a  circle  round  the  heap,  each 
being  furnished  with  the  ever-useful  knoh- 
k^rrie.    One  of  them  strikes  up  a  @oug,  and 


the  others  join  in  full  choms,  heating  time 
w  ith  their  clubs  upon  the  heads  of  maize. 
This  is  a  very  exciting  amusement  for  the 
performers,  who  shout  the  noisy  chorus  fit 
the  highest  pitch  of  their  lungs,  and  beat 
time  by  striking  their  knob-kerries  upon 
the  grain.  With  every  blow  of  the  heavy 
club,  the  maize  grains  are  struck  from  theiV 
imsks.and  tly  about  the  hut  in  all  directions, 
threatening  injury,  if  not  absolute  destruc- 
tion, to  the  eyes  of  all  who  are  present  in 
the  hut.  Yet  the  threshers  appear  to  en|oy 
an  immunity  which  seems  to  be  restricted 
to  themselves  and  blacksmiths;  and  whde  a 
stranger  is  anxiously  shmling  his  eyes  from 
the  shower  of  hard  maize  grains,  the  thresh- 
ers themselves  do  not  give  a  thought  lo  the 
safety  of  their  eyes^  but  sing  at  the  top  of 
their  voice,  pound  away  at  the  corn  coli«^ 
and  make  the  gmins  tly  in  all  directions,  as 
if  the  chorus  of  the  song  were  the  chief 
object  in  life,  and  the  preservation  of  tlieir 
eyesight  were  unworthy  of  a  tluuight  M 

Atier  the  niaixe  has  been  thus  separated  ■ 
from  the  husk^  a  large  portion  is  hidden 
away  in  the  snbteiTanean  granaries,  which 
have  already  been  mentioned,  while  a  con-  ■ 
sidcrahle  quantity  is  phaced  In  their  large! 
earthen   jars  for  liome  consumptium      In  ■ 
boiling  meat,  two  pots  are   employed,  one 
in'ing  used   as   a   cover   inverted   over   the 
other,   and   the   two  are   luted   tightly  to- 
gether so  as  to  preserve  the  llavor  of  the 
meat     Except    for  the  three  puniosea  of 
jjreserviiig  grain,  cooking  food,  ana  boiling 
beer,  the  Kartlr  seldom"  uses  carthenwaraj 
vessels,  his  light  biL'^kcts  answering   everyj 
purpose,  and  being  very  much  more  ooiii«| 
venient  for  handling.  I 

Eroni    the   preceding  pages,   the  reader! 
may   form   a  tolerable  ixlea  of   the   habits! 
and  customs  of  the  tribes  which  inhabit  thisi 
portion  of  the  world,  and  of  whom  one  race] 
has   been    selected    rs    the    typical    exam- 
ple.   Of  the   many  other  tribes  but  slight 
notice    will   be   taken,   and   only   the   most  | 
salient  ijoints    of   their   character  will  ba 
nventionciL     On  the  whole  it  will  be  seen  I 
that  the  life  of  a  South  African  savage  is] 
not  so  repulsive  as  is  ofi:en  thought  to  bel 
the  ease,  and  that,  bating  a  few  particulars, 
a  Kaf!ir  Fives  a  tolend^ly  liappy  and  iK*aceful 
life.    lie  is  of  course  called  upon  to  serve  M 
in   the   annv  for   a   certain    time,   but    hef 
shares  this  liability  with  inhabitants  of  most 
civilized  nations,  and  when  he  returns  aller 
the  campaign  he  is  rewarded  for  gotid  con-  M 
duct  by  a  step  in  social  rank^  and  the  meana  ■ 
whereby  to  maintain  it. 

Domestic  life  has,  of  conrse,  its  draw- 
backs among  savages  as  among  civilized 
nations;  and  tiiere  are,  perhaj>s,  times  when 
the  gallant  soldier,  who  b^xs  been  rewarded 
with  a  wife  or  two  for  his  courage  in  the 
field,  wishes  himself  once  more  engaged  on 
a  war  march.  The  natunil  consequence  of 
the  low  esteem  iu  which  the  women  ne 
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viewed,  and  the  state  of  slavery  in  which 
they  are  held,  is  that  they  are  apt  to  quar- 
rel fiercely  among  themselves,  and  to  vent 
upon  each  other  any  feelings  of  irritation 
that  they  are  forced  to  suppress  before  their 
lords  and  masters. 

Even  among  ourselves  we  see  how  this 
querulous  spirit  is  developed  in  proportion 
to  want  of  cultivation,  ana  how,  in  the  most 
degraded  neighborhoods,  a  quarrel  starts  up 
between  two  women  on  the  very  slightest 
grounds,  and  spreads  in  all  directions  like 
lire  in  tow.  So,  in  a  Kafiir  kraal,  a  couple 
of  women  get  up  a  quarrel,  and  the  conta- 
gion immediately  spreads  around.  Every 
woman  within  hearing  must  needs  take  part 
in  the  quarrel,  just  like  dogs  when  they  hear 
their  companions  fighting,  and  the  scene  in 
the  facial  becomes,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
illustration  No.  2,  page  209,  more  lively  than 

i>leasant  Even  this  drawback  to  domestic 
ife  is  not  without  its  remedy,  which  gener- 
ally takes  the  shape  of  a  stick,  so  that  the 
men,  at  least,  pass  tolerably  tranquil  lives. 
Their  chief  characteristics  are  the  absolute 
power  of  their  king,  and  their  singular  sub- 
servience to  superstition;  but,  as  they  have 
never  been  accustomed  to  consider  their 
lives  or  their  property  their  own,  they  are 
quite  happy  under  conditions  which  would 
make  an  Englishman  miserable. 

Any  account  of  Southern  Africa  would  be 
imperfect  without  a  short  description  of  one 
or  two  of  the  conspicuous  trees,  especially 
of  tiie  thorns  which  render  the  "  bush  "  so 
impervious  to  an  European,  but  which  have 
no  effect  on  the  naked  and  well-oiled  skin  of 
a  Kaffir.  Frequently  the  traveller  will  pur- 
sue his  journey  for  many  days  together,  and 
will  see  scarcely  a  tree  that  aoes  not  possess 
thorns  more  or  less  formidable.  Tliese 
thorns  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two 
groups,  namely,  the  straight  and  the  hooked. 

The  straight  thorns  are  produced  by  trees 
belonging  to  the  great  group  of  Acacias,  in 
which  Southern  Africa  is  peculiarly  rich. 
They  are  too  numerous  to  be  separately 
noticed,  and  it  is  only  needful  to  say  that 
the  two  chief  representatives  of  this  formi- 
dable tree  are  the  Kameel-dorn  (Acacia  gi- 
Toffoe)  and  the  Karroo-dorn  (Acacia  Capen- 
sis).  The  former  tree  has  sharp  brown 
thorns,  very  thick  and  strong,  and  is  remark- 
able for  the  fact  that  its  pod  does  not  open 
Hke  that  of  most  trees  of  the  same  group. 
It  is  called  by  the  Dutch  colonists  the 
Kameel-dorn,  because  the  giraffe,  or  kameel, 
grazes  upon  its  delicate  leaves;  but  its 
native  name  is  MokAala,  and  by  that  title  it 
is  known  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Southern  Africa.  The  wood  of  the  Kameel- 
dorn  varies  in  color,  being  pale-red  toward 
the  circumference  of  the  trunk,  and  deepen- 
ing toward  the  centre  into  dark  reddish- 
brown.  The  very  heart  of  the  tree,  which 
is  extremely  heavy,  and  of  a  very  dark  color, 


is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  knob-kerries, 
and  similar  articles,  the  chief  of  which  are 
the  handles  of  the  feather-headed  sticks, 
which  have  already  been  mentioned  in  the 
chapter  upon  hunting.  The  tree  is  found 
almost  exclusively  on  rich  sandy  plains 
where  is  little  water. 

The  other  species,  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Karroo-dorn,  or  White-thorn,  is 
generally  found  on  the  banks  of  rivers  or 
water-courses,  and  is  therefore  a  most  valu- 
able tree  to  the  thirsty  traveller,  who  always 
looks  out  for  the  Karroo-thorn  tree,  know- 
ing that  it  is  generally  on  the  bank  of  some 
stream,  or  that  by  digging  at  its  foot  he  may 
find  water.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  are 
extremely  plentiful;  but  they  are  of  so  small 
a  size  that  the  tree  affords  but  very  little 
sliade,  and  the  effect  of  the  sunbeams  pass- 
ing through  a  thick  clump  of  these  trees  is 
most  singular.  Several  stems  generally  rise 
from  the  same  root,  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  the  older  trees  can  easily  be  known 
by  the  dead  branches,  which  snap  across, 
and  then  fall  downward,  so  that  their  tips 
rest  on  the  ground,  while  at  the  point  of 
fracture  they  are  still  attached  to  the  tree. 
Insects,  especially  the  wood-devouring  bee- 
tles, are  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  this 
phenomenon,  as  the  dead  branches  are  al- 
ways found  to  be  perforated  with  their 
burrows. 

Every  branch  and  twig  of  this  tree  is 
covered  with  the  sharp  white  thorns,  which 
grow  in  pairs,  and  vary  much  in  length, 
averaging  generally  from  two  to  four  inches. 
They  are  sometimes  even  seven  inches  in 
length  ;  and  deficiency  in  length  is  more 
than  compensated  by  great  thickness,  one  of 
them  in  some  cases  measuring  nearly  two 
inches  ^n  circumference.  They  are  white  in 
color,  and  are  hollow,  the  thickness  of  their 
walls  scarcely  exceeding  that  of  a  quill. 
They  are,  however,  exceedingly  strong,  and 
are  most  formidable  impediments  to  any 
who  encounter  them.  There  is  a  story  of  a 
lion,  which  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  be- 
lieve until  I  had  seen  these  thorns,  but 
which  now  seems  perfectly  credible.  The 
lion  had  sprung  at  his  prey,  but  had  slipped 
in  his  spring,  and  fallen  into  a  thorn-bush, 
where  he  lay  impaled  among  the  sharp 
spikes,  and  so  diea  from  the  effects  of  his 
many  wounds.  If  the  bush  had  been  com- 
posed of  such  thorns  as  those  which  have 
been  described,  it  would  have  been  a  much 
more  wonderful  thing  for  him  to  have  es- 
caped than  to  have  perished. 

The  danger,  as  well  a3  annoyance,  which 
is  caused  oy  these  thorns  may  be  imag- 
ined from  an  accident  which  befell  one  of 
Le  Vaillant's  oxen.  The  animal  happened 
to  be  driven  against  an  acacia,  and  some  of 
the  thorns  penetrated  its  breast,  of  course 
breaking  into  the  wound.  All  those  which 
could  be  seen  were  extracted  with  pincers; 
but  several  of  them  had  broken  beneath  the 
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akin,  and  could  not  be  touched.  Thesw ' 
caused  so  violent  an  inflammation  that,  alter 
wmting  for  tweuty-ibur  hours  iti  hopes  of 
8a\in^  its  life,  it  was  tuund  necessary  to  put 
it  to  titfath. 

Thm  thorn  is  very  useful  for  various  rca- 
aotis.  In  the  tifst  place,  it«  hark  is  employed 
in  the  nianulacture  of  the  strings  with  which 
the  natives  weave  their  mat;*  together,  and 
which  they  often  use  in  tying  together  the 
tlexihle  sticks  which  form. the  i>amework  of 
their  huts.  From  the  Ihorns  of  the  tree  the 
young  maidens  form  various  ornaments,  and 
with  these  lliorns  ihey  decorate  their  heads, 
if  tliey  should  not  lie  fortunate  enough  to 
procure  the  quilJa  of  the  porcupine  lor  that 
purpose.  Moreover,  the  dried  wood  makes 
an  excellent  tire,  burning  easily  and  rapidly, 
and  throwing  out  a  brisk  and  glowing, 
though  rather  transient  heat* 

Several  of  the  acacias  are  useful  as  food* 
providers,  the  gum  which  exudes  from  them 
being  eateu  as  a  regular  article  of  diet  The 
reader  may  re  member  that  the  poor  Damara 
womjui,  who  wai*  left  to  die  in  the  wilder- 
ness, wa^  supplied  with  gum  as  an  article  of 
food.  Several  of  the  trees  s^upply  the  gum 
in  very  large  quantities.  Mr.  Burchell,  the 
weU'kiiowu  traveller,  thinks  that  the  gum 
which  exudes  from  these  trees  is  so  clear 
and  good  that  it  mi^ht  largely  take  the  place 
of  the  gum-arabic  oi  commerce,  and  form  a^ 
regular  article  of  merchandise  as  the  ivory, 
hides,  and  feathers,  which  form  the  staple  of 
♦South  African  tratle,  "  On  the  branches  of 
these  acacias^  which  have  so  great  a  reseui- 
blance  to  the  true  acacui  of  the  ancients,  or 
the  tree  which  jdelds  the  guui-arabic,  as  to 
have  he  en  once  confjidercd  the  same  species, 
I  frequently  saw  largo  limtps  of  very  good 
an4  cleai'  gum* 

''  Wherever  they  had  been  wounded  by 
tlie  Imtchets  of  the  natives,  there  most  coui- 
monly  the  gum  exuded;  and  by  some  sim- 
ilar operations  it  is  pmbalyle  tbiat  the  trees 
might,  without  destroying  thera,  he  made 
to  protluce  annuaily  a  farge  crop.  And  if  a 
computation  coutirbo  made  of  the  quantity 
that  might  be  obtained  from  those  trc»'S 
only  which  line  the  banks  of  the  Gariep  and 
its  branches,  amounting  to  a  line  of  wood 
(reckoning  l>oth  sides)  of  more  than  tvs  o 
thousand  miles*  one  Wfmld  feel  inclined  to 
suppose  that  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
te^ch  aud  encourage  the  natives  to  collect 
it.  This  they  cerUnnly  would  be  ready  to 
do,  if  they  heard  that  tobacco  could  always 
be  obtained  in  exchange. 

"  But  if  to  the  acacias  of  the  river  are 
add  I'd  the  myriads  which  crowd  almost 
every  river  in  extra-tropical  Southern  Af- 
ricaj  or  even  between  the  Cape  and  the 
Ganep  only,  wc  may  feel  satisfied  that  there 
are  trees  enough  to  su])ply  a  quantity  of  this 
drug  more  than  equal  to  the  whole  con- 
sumption of  Great  Britain.  Of  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  Acacia  Cuj^msifi  as  compared 


with  that  of  theAeada  vera,  I  have  no  infor- 
mation that  enables  me  to  give  an  opinion; 
but  with  respect  to  the  quality,  I  think  we 
may  venture  to  pronounce  it  to  be  in  no 
way  inferior." 

These  are  fair  representatives  of  tlie 
straight-thorncd  plant  of  Southern  Africa, 
The  best  example  of  the  hook-thr>rned  vege- 
tation is  that  which  is  described  by  Bm*- 
cheU  as  tlie  Grapple-plant;  but  it  is"  better 
knuw^n  by  the  expressive  name  of  Hook- 
Ihoru.  l^he  scientitic  title  of  this  plant  is 
Uncana  pnmutnhenii,  the  tbrmer  name  being 
given  to  it  on  account  of  the  hooks  with 
which  it  is  armed,  and  the  latter  to  the  mode 
in  which  it  grows  along  the  ground. 

Wlien  in  blossom,  this  is  a  singularly 
beauliful  plant,  the  large  flowers  being  of  a 
rich  purple  hue,  and  producing  a  most  lovely 
etiect  as  tticy  spread  themselves  over  the 
ground,  or  fiang  in  masses  from  the  trees 
and  shrubs.  The  long^  trailing  branches 
are  furnished  throughout  their  length  with 
sharp  barbed  thorns,  set  in  paii^s*  Unpleas- 
ant as  are  the  branches,  they  become  worse 
when  the  puri>le  petals  fall  and  the  secd- 
vcvssels  are  developed.  Then  the  experi- 
enced traveller  dreads  its  presence,  and,  if 
he  can  do  so,  kee])s  clear  of  the  ground 
which  is  tenanted  by  such  a  foe.  The  large 
seed-vessels  are  covered  wilii  a  multitude  of 
sbaq)  and  very  stToug  hooked  thrirns.  When 
the  seed  is  ripe,  the  vessel  spUts  idong  the 
middle,  aud  tne  two  sides  separate  \videly 
from  ettcli  oiher,  so  that  they  form  an  army 
of  hooks  which  reminds  the'observer  of  tho' 
complicated  devices  used  bv  anglers  in  pike* 
lishiug.  The  illustration  Ko.  1,  on  page  247, 
represents  a  still  closed  seed- vessel,  and, 
formitlable  ns  it  looks,  its  powers  are  more 
llian  doubled  when  it  is  open  and  dry,  each. 
half  being  covered  wilh  thorns  pointing  in 
opposite  directions.  The  thorns  are  as  sharp 
as  needles,  and  nearly  as  strung  as  if  ihey 
w^ere  miule  of  the  siuae  malerial. 

The  reader  may  easily  imagme  the  hor- 
rors of  a  bush  which  is  beset  with  sucK 
weapons.  No  one  who  wears  clothes  has 
a  chance  of  escape  from  them.  If  only  oDd- 
hooked  thorn  catches  but  his  coat-sleeve^  he 
is  a  tuisoner  at  once.  The  tirst  moveracnt 
luiids  the  long,  slender  branches,  and  hook 
alter  hot>k  fixes  its  point  uptiu  him.  Strug- 
gling only  trebles  the  number  of  his  tli  or  net! 
enemies," and  the  only  raoile  by  which  ho 
can  free  himself  is  to  "wait-a-bit,-^  cut  oft 
the  clinging  seed-vessels,  and,  when  he  ia 
clear  of  the  bush,  remove  I  hem  one  by  one. 
This  terrible  plant  was  most  fatal  to  tho 
English  soldiers  in  the  Inst  Kaliir  waj-s,  the 
unwieldy  accoutrements  and  loose  clothing 
of  the  soldier  being  seized  by  tlie  thorn*, 
and  holding  the  unfortunate  man  fast,  whilo 
the  naked  Kat!ir  couki  glide  among  the 
thorns  unharmed,  and  deliver  his  assagai 
with  impunity.  If  the  reader  would  like  to 
form  an  idea  of  tho  power  of  these  tiionWt 
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he  can  do  so  by  thrusting  his  arm  into  the 
middle  of  a  thich  rose-bush,  and  mentally 
multiplying  the  number  of  thorns  by  a  hun- 
dred^ and  meir  size  by  filty.  In  shape  the 
thorns  have  a  singular  resemblance  to  the 
fore-claws  of  the  lion,  and  they  certainly, 
though  inanimate,  are  scarcely  less  effica- 
cious. 

There  is  one  of  the  acacia  tribe  (Acacia 
dctinens)  which  is  nearly  as  bad  in  its  way 
as  the  grapple-plant.  In  BurchelPs  "  Trav- 
els "  there  is  a  very  good  account  of  this 
shrub,  which  is  known  to  the  colonists  by 
the  title  of  Vacht-een-lndgt,  or  Wait-a-bit 
thorn.  "The  largest  shrubs  were  about 
five  feet  high — a  plant  quite  unknown 
to  me,  but  well  known  to  the  Klaarwater 
people  .  .  .  and  is  the  same  thorny  bush 
which  gave  us  so  much  annoyance  the 
night  before,  where  it  was  above  seven  feet 
high. 

^  I  was  preparing  to  cut  some  specimens 
of  it,  which  the  Uottcntots  observing,  warned 
me  to  be  very  careful  in  doin^  so,  otherwise 
I  should  be  certainly  caught  fast  in  its 
branches.  In  consequence  of  this  advice,  I 
proceeded  with  the  utmost  caution;  but, 
with  all  my  care,  a  small  twig  got  hold  of 
one  sleeve.  While  thinking  to  disengage  it 
quietlv  with  the  other  hand,  both  arms  were 
seized  by  these  rapacious  thorns;  and  the 
more  I  tried  to  extricate  mvself,  the  more 
entangled  I  became;  till  at  last  it  seized  my 
hat  also,  and  convinced  me  that  there  was* 
no  possibility  for  me  to  free  myself  but  by 
main  force,  and  at  the  expense  of  tearing 
all  my  clothes.  I  therefore  called  out  for 
help,  and  two  of  my  men  came  and  released 
me  by  cutting  off  the  branches  by  which  I 
was  held  In  revenge  for  the  ill-treatment, 
I  determined  to  give  to  the  tree  a  name 
which  should  serve  to  caution  future  trav- 
ellers against  allowing  themselves  to  ven- 
ture within  its  clutcnes."  The  monitory 
name  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  is 
that  of  detinens  as  applied  to  that  particular 
species  of  acacia. 

Besides  these  plants,  there  is  one  which 
deserves  a  brief  mention,  on  account  of  its 
remarkable  conformation.  This  is  the  Three- 
thorn,  a  species  of  Bhigozum^  which  is  very 
common  in  parts  of  Southern  Africa.  It  is 
a  low  shrub,  somewhere  about  three  or  four 
feet  in  height,  and  its  branches  divide  very 
regularly  into  threes,  giving  it  a  quaint  and 
altogether  singular  aspect  There  is  another 
remarkable  species,  called  the  Haak-een- 
steek,  or  the  Hook-and-prick  thorn.  In  this 
species  the  thorns  are  very  curiously  ar- 
ranged. First  comes  a  short,  hooked  thorn; 
and  if  the  traveller  contrives  to  be  caught 
by  this  hook,  and  tries  to  pull  himself  away, 
he  forces  down  upon  himself  a  pair  of  long, 
straight  thorns,  two  inches  in  length,  and  as 
sharp  as  needles. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  variety  of  thorns 
which  beset  the  traveller  is  very  great  in- 


deed. Dr.  Kirk  ingeniouslv  divides  them 
into  three  classes,  namely,  those  which  tear 
the  fiesh,  those  which  tear  the  clothes,  and 
those  which  tear  both  —  this  last  class  being 
by  &r  the  largest 

The  reader  may  remember  that  the 
"Stink-wood"  has  occasionally  been  men- 
tioned. This  sjime  tree  with  the  unsavorv 
name  seems  to  have  been  rather  neglected, 
if  we  may  believe  the  account  written  by 
Le  Vaillant  nearly  a  century  ago.  He  re- 
marks of  this  tree,  that  it  grows  plentifnlly 
in  several  parts  of  Southern  Africa,  and  is 
found  neai-  Algoa  Bay,  whence  it  is  trans- 
ported to  the  Cape,  and  there  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  furniture.  The  tree  is  a 
very  slow-growing  one,  and,  like  such  trees, 
produces  wood  of  a  very  hard  texture. 
When  freshly  cut  it  is  pale,  but  after  the 
lapse  of  time  it  gradually  darkens  into  a 
rich  chestnut  varied  with  black.  Like  the 
hard  woods,  it  is  susceptible  of  a  very  high 
polish,  and  possesses  besides  the  invaluable 
property  of  being  free  from  worms,  which 
seem  to  perceive  even  in  the  dried  wood  the 
unpleasant  odor  which  distinguishes  it  when 
green.  In  general  look  and  mode  of  growth 
this  tree  much  resembles  the  oak  of  our 
own  country. 

When  a  traveller  first  enters  a  South 
African  forest,  he  is  rather  surprised  by  two 
circumstances;  the  first  being  that  the  trees 
do  not  surpass  in  size  those  which  grace  an 
ordinary  English  copse,  and  that  in  many 
cases  they  are  far  Inferior  both  in  size  and 
beauty*  '  The  next  point  that  strikes  his 
attention  is,  the  vast  number  of  creepers 
which  spread  their  slender  branches  from 
tree  to  tree,  and  which,  in  some  instimces, 
envelope  the  supporting  tree  so  completely 
that  they  wholly  hide  it  from  view.  They 
have  the  faculty  of  running  up  the  trunks 
of  trees,  pushing  their  branches  to  the  very 
extremity  of  the  boughs,  and  then  letting 
drop  their  slender  filaments j  that  are  caught 
by  lower  boughs  and  hang  m  festoons  from 
them.  At  first  the  filaments  are  scarcely 
stronger  than  packthread,  but  by  degrees 
they  become  thicker  and  thicker,  until  they 
are  as  large  as  a  man's  arm.  These  creepers 
multiply  m  such  profusion  that  they  become 
in  many  places  the  chief  features  of  the  ^ 
scenery,  all  the  trees  being  bound  together 
by  the  festoons  of  creepers  which  hang  from 
branch  to  branch. 

The  Dutch  settlers  call  them  by  the  name 
of  Bavians-tow,  or  Baboon-ropes,  because 
the  baboons  and  monkeys  clamber  by  means 
of  them  to  the  extremites  of  the  branches 
where  the  fruit  grows.  The  scientific  name 
for  the  plant  is  Cynanchum  ohtusifolium. 
The  natives,  ever  watchfUl  for  their  own 
interests,  make  great  use  of  these  creepers, 
and  the  Kaffirs  use  them  largely  in  lashing 
together  the  various  portions  of  their  huts. 
The  fruit  of  the  Bavians-tow  is  only  found 
at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  where  the 
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young  filaments  shoot  out  When  ripe  it  is 
eome thing  like  a  cherry,  and  is  of  a  bright 
crimsou  color.  It  go^  oy  the  popular  name 
of  ^'  wild  grape  "  and  m  much  liked  by  mon- 
keys^ birds,  ana  men.  From  tlie  fruit  a  kiud 
of  spirit  is  distilled,  and  a  very  good  pre- 
serve can  be  madu  from  it. 

These  babocm-ropes  are  not  the  only  para- 
sitic growths  upon  trees.  In  many  jiarta  of 
the  country  there  is  a  kind  of  long,  fibrous 
moss  whicli  grows  upon  the  trees,  and  is 
often  in  such  profusiou  that  it  completely 
covers  them,  hidiug     )t  only  the  trunk  and 


branches^  but  even 
This  mossy  growth  o^ 
length,  in  some  case 
ten  or  twelve  f*?et. 


le  tv^^igs  and  leafai^e 
ends  to  a  considerable 
attaining  as  much  as 
it  13  yellow  in  ci>lor, 


and  when  short  is  very  soft  and  Ene.  so  that 

it  can  he  used  for  most  oi 

whieh   cotton    or    tow  are 

when  it  reaches  the  lengtl 

feet,  it  becomes  hani  and  i 

paratiyely  useless,    1  have  ^. 


quantity  of  this  tow-like  lichen,  which  bad 
been  used  in  packing  a  large  box  full  of 
Kaffir  weapons  and  implements.  There  La  a 
tre»  which  furnishes  a  very  uselUl  timber, 
called  from  its  color,  "  GeelG-hout,'^  a  yellow 
wood*  This  tree  is  a  species  of  TemiS^  but 
there  are  at  least  two  species  which  produce 
the  wood.  The  timber  is  ranch  used  for 
beams,  planks,  and  building  pur|>osea  gen- 
erally. 

Many  travellers  have  tbonght  that  these 

and  several  other  trees  would  form  valua1>le 

articles  of  merchandise*  and  that  they  might 

be  profitably  imported  to  Europe.      That 

they  aiford  rcidly  valuable  woods,  and  that 

some  of  tbem  would  be  extremely  nscfbl  in 

delicate  and  fancy  work,  is  indisputable*   The 

onlv  difficulty  la,  that  to  cut  and  transport 

.  present  involves  so  much  expense 

>  arran*jement  would  liardly  be  suffi- 

profitable  for  the  investment  of  so 

ipitaL 
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YOUTH  AND  AGE  — RAPID  DETERIORATION  OF  FORM  —  SINGULAR  FORMATION  OF  HOTTENTOT 
WOMEN— PORTRATT-TAKINO  WITH  A  SEXTANT  —  GROWTH  OF  THE  HAIR  — GENERAL  CHARACTER 
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Before  proceeding  with  the  &;eneral  view 
of  the  remaining  tribes  which  inhabit  Africa, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  few  pages  to 
the  remarkable  race  which  has  lived  for  so 
long  in  close  contact  with  the  Kaffir  tribes, 
and  which  presents  the  curious  phenomenon 
of  a  pale  race  living  in  the  sama  land  with 
a  black  race,  and  yet  having  preserved  its 
individuality.  About  three  centuries  ago, 
the  whole  of  Southern  Africa  was  inhabited 
by  various  tribes  belonging  to  a  large  and 
powerful  nation.  This  nation,  now  Known 
collectively  under  the  name  of  Hottentot, 
was  at  that  time  the  owner  and  master  of 
the  land,  of  which  it  had  held  possession 
for  a  considerable  period.  Whether  or  not 
the  Hottentots  were  the  aboriginal  inhab- 
itants of  Southern  Africa,  is  rather  doubt- 
ful; but  the  probability  is,  that  they  came 
from  a  distant  source,  and  that  they  dispos- 
sessed the  aborigines,  exactly  as  they  them- 
selves were  afterward  ejected  by  the  Kaffirs, 
and  the  Kaffirs  supplanted  by  the  Euro- 
peans. 

The  Hottentots  have  a  deadly  and  almost 
instinctive  hatred  of  the  Kaffir  race.  The 
origin  of  this  feeling  is  evidently  attribu- 
table to  the  successive  defeats  which  they 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Kaffirs,  and 
caused  them  to  be  merely  tolerated  inhab- 
itants of  a  land  in  which  they  were  formerly 
the  masters.  The  parents  have  handed  down 
this  antipathy  to  their  children,  and,  as  is 


often  the  case,  it  seems  to  have  grown 
stronger  in  each  generation,  so  that  the 
semi-civilized  Hottentot  of  the  present  day, 
though  speaking  the  European  language, 
and  wearmg  European  clothing,  hates  the 
Kaffirs  as  cordially  as  did  his  wild  ancestors, 
and  cannot  even  mention  their  name  with- 
out prefixing  some  opprobrious  epithet. 

In  consequence  or  this  feeling,  the  Hot- 
tentot is  an  invaluable  cow-herd,  in  a  land 
where  Kaffirs  are  professional  cow-stealers. 
He  seems  to  detect  the  presence  of  a  Kaffir 
almost  by  intuition,  and  even  on  a  dark 
night,  when  the  dusky  body  of  the  robber 
can  hardly  be  seen,  he  will  discover  the 
thief,  work  his  stealthy  way  toward  him, 
and  kill  him  noiselessly  with  a  single  blow. 
In  the  late  South  African  war,  the  Hotten- 
tots became  most  useful  allies.  They  were 
docile,  easily  disciplined,  and  were  simply 
invaluable  in  bush-fighting,  where  the  Eng- 
lish soldier,  with  all  his  apparatus  of  belts 
and  accoutrements,  was  utterly  useless. 

It  is  rather  a  remarkable  fact  that,  in 
every  country  into  which  the  English  have 
carried  their  arms,  the  natives  have  become 
the  best  allies  against  their  own  country- 
men, and  have  rendered  services  without 
which  the  English  could  scarcely  have  kept 
their  footing.  No  one  can  track  up  and  cap- 
ture the  Australian  native  rebel  so  effectu- 
ally as  a  native  policeman.  The  native 
African  assists  tiiem  against  those  who  at 
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all  events  inhabit  the  Bame  land,  though  they 
may  not  happen  to  belong  to  the  same  race. 
The  natives  of  China  save  them  great  as- 
sistance in  the  late  Chinese  war,  and  the 
services  which  were  rendered  them  by 
native  forces  during  the  great  Indian  mutiny 
can  hardly  be  overrated. 

However  much  the  Hottentot  may  dislike 
the  KafBr,  the  feeling  of  antagonism  is 
reciprocal,  and  the  vinoictive  ha^ed  borne 
by  tne  defeated  race  toward  their  conquerors 
is  scarcely  less  intense  than  the  contemptu- 
ous repugnance  felt  by  the  victon  toward 
the  vanquished. 

Neither  in  color  nor  general  aspect  do  the 
Hottentots  resemble  the  dark  races  around 
them.  Their  complexion  is  sallow,  and 
much  like  that  of  a  very  dark  person  suffer- 
ing f^om  jaundice.  Indeed,  the  complexion 
of  the  Hottentots  much  resembles  that  of  the 
Chinese,  and  the  general  similitude  between 
tiie  two  nations  is  very  remarkable.  (See 
page  224.)  One  of  my  friends  who  lived  long 
m  South  Africa  had  a  driver  who  dcessed  like 
a  Hottentot,  and  who,  to  all  appearance,  was  a 
Hottentot  One  day,  however,  he  astonished 
his  master  bv  declaring  himself  a  Chinese, 
and  proving  the  assertion  by  removinghis  hat 
and  showing  the  long  pig-tail  twisted  round 
his  head.  He  was,  in  met,  a  Chinese  Coolie, 
Who  had  been  imported  into  Southern  Aflrica. 
and  who,  after  the  fashion  of  his  people,  had 
accommodated  himself  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  those  among  whom  he  lived. 
Mr.  Moffatt,  the  missionary  i^thor,  mentions 
that  he  saw  two  Chinese  children,  whom  he 
would  have  taken  for  Hottentots  had  he  not 
been  informed  of  their  true  character. 

The  existence  of  this  light<5olorcd  race  in 
such  a  locality  affords  a  good  proof  that 
complexion  is  not  entirely  caused  by  the 
sun.  There  is  a  very  popular  idea  that  the 
%  hot  sun  of  tropical  countries  produces  the 
black  color  of  the  negro  and  other  races,  and 
that  a  low  temperature  bleaches  the  skin. 
Yet  we  have  the  Hottentots  and  their  kin- 
dred tribes  exhibiting  pale  skins  in  a  coun- 
try close  to  the  tropics,  while  the  Esquimaux, 
who  live  amid  eternal  ice,  are  often  so  dark 
that  they  might  almost  be  mistaken  for 
^  negroes,  but  tor  the  conformation  of  their 
fSaces  and  the  length  of  their  hair. 

The  shape  of  the  Hottentot  fhce  is  very 
peculiar,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  any 
engravings  which  illustrate  scenes  in  Hot- 
tentot life.  The  cheek-bones  project  sharply 
from  the  face,  and  the  long  chin  is  narrow 
and  pointed.  These  characteristics  are  not 
so  visible  in  youth,  but  seem  to  grow 
stronger  with  age.  Indeed,  an  old  Hotten- 
tot, whether  man  or  woman,  seems  to  have 
scarcely  any  real  face,  but  to  be  furnished 
with  a  mere  skin  drawn  tightly  over  the 
skull. 

What  were  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Hottentots  before  they  were  dispossessed 
by  the  Kalfirs,  or  deteriorated  by  contact 


with  bad  specimens  of  European  civilization, 
is  extremely  diiiicult  to  say,  as  no  trust- 
worthy historian  of  their  domestic  economy 
has  hved  among  them.  Kolben,  whose 
book  of  travels  luis  long  been  accepted  ^ 
giving  a  true  account  of  the  Hottentot,  is 
now  known  to  be  utterly  unworthy  of  belief, 
insomuoh  as  his  information  is  second-hand, 
and  those  fh>m  whom  he  obtained  it  have 
evidently  amused  themselves  by  imposing 
upon  his  credulity. 

As  this  work  treats  only  of  the  normal 
habits  and  customs  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  world,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
modifications  of  civilization,  the  account  of 
the  Hottentot  will  be  necessarily  brief. 

In  shape  the  Hottentots  alter  strangely 
according  to  their  age.  When  children,  tney 
are  not  at  all  agreeable  objects — at  least,  to 
an  miaocostomed  eye,  being  thin  in  the 
limbSf  with  an  oddlv  projecting  stomach, 
and  a  corresponding  fall  in  the  back.  If  tol- 
erably well  led,  they  lose  this  strange  shape 
when  they  approach  the  period  of  youtn, 
and  as  younx  men  and  girls  are  almost 
models  of  penection  in  form,  though  their 
.&ce8  are  not  entitled  to  as  much  praise. 
But  they  do  not  retain  this  beauty  of  form 
for  any  long  period,  some  few  years  gener- 
ally oomprehendii^  its  beginning  and  its 
end.  ^  In  five  or  six  years  after  their  ar- 
rival at  womanhood,'*  writes  Burchell,  '^  the 
fresh  plumpness  of  youth  has  already  given 
way  to  the  wrinkles  of  age;  and,  unless  we 
viewed  them  with  tiie  eye  of  commiseration 
and  philanthropy,  we  should  be  inclined  to 

Sronounce  them  the  most  disgusting  of 
uman  beings."  Their  early,  and,  it  may 
be  said,  premature  symptoms  of  age,  may 
perhaps,  with  much  probability,  be  ascribed 
to  a  hard  life,  an  uncertain  and  irregular 
supply  of  food,  exposure  to  every  inclemency 
of  weather,  and  a  want  of  cleanliness,  which 
increases  with  years.  These,  rather  than 
the  nature  of  the  climate,  are  the  causes  of 
this  quick  fading  and  decay  of  the  bloom 
and  grace  of  youth. 

The  appearance  of  an  ordinary  Hottentot 
woman  can  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
illustration  No.  %  opposite,  taken  from  a 
sketch  by  the  author  whose  words  have  just 
been  quoted.  The  subject  of  the  drawing 
looks  as  if  she  were  sixty  years  old  at  the 
very*least,  though,  on  account  of  the  early  de- 
terioration of  form,  she  might  be  of  any  age 
from  twenty-seven  upward.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  that  so  short  a  period 
would  change  the  graceful  foi*m  of  the 
Hottentot  girl,  as  shown  on  the  same  page, 
into  the  withered  and  wrinkled  hag  wno  is 
here  depicted,  but  such  is  really  the  case, 
and  the  strangest  part  is,  that  it*  is  scarcely 
possible  to  tell  whether  a  woman  is  thirty 
or  sixty  years  of  age  by  her  looks  alone. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  point  in  the 
Hottentot  women  is  the  singular  modifica- 
tion of  form  to  which  they  are  often,  though 
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not  uniyersallv,  subject — a  development  of 
which  the  celebrated  "Hottentot  Venus" 
afforded  an  excellent  example.  A  very 
amusing  description  of  one  of  these  women 
is  given  by  Mr.  Galton,  in  his  well-known 
work  on  Southern  Africa:  — 

"  Mr.  Hahh's  household  was  large.  There 
was  an  interpreter  and  a  sub-interpreter, 
and  again  others,  but  all  most  excellently 
well-behaved,  and  showing  to  great  advan- 
tage the  influence  of  their  master.  These 
servants  were  chiefly  Hottentots,  who  had 
migrated  with  Mr.  Hahn  from  Hottentot- 
land,  and,  like  him,  had  picked  up  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Damaras.  The  sub-interpreter 
was  married  to  a  charming  person,  not  only 
a  Hottentot  in  figure,  but  in  that  respect  a 
Venus  among  Hottentots.  I  was  perfectly 
aghast  at  her  development,  and  made  in- 

Suiries  upon  that  delicate  point  as  far  as  I 
ared  among  my  missionary  friends.  The 
result  is,  that  I  believe  Mrs.  Petrus  to  be 
the  lady  who  ranks  second  among  all  the 
Hottentots  for  the  beautiful  outune  that 
her  back  affords,  Jonker's  wife  ranking  as 
the  first;  the  latter,  however,  was  sligntly 
pdssee,  while  Mrs.  Petrus  was  in  fUll  embon- 
point. 

"  I  profess  to  be  a  scientific  man,  and  was 
exceedingly  anxious  to  obtain  accurate  mea- 
surement of  her  shape;  but  there  was  a 
difficult  in  doing  this.  I  did  not  know  a 
word  of  Hottentot,  and  could  never,  there- 
fore, explain  to  the  lady  what  the  object  of 
my  foot-rule  could  be;  and  I  really  dared 
not  ask  my  worthy  missionary  host  to  inter- 
pret for  me.  I  therefore  felt  in  a  dilemma 
as  I  gazed  at  her  form,  that  gift  of  boun- 
teous nature  to  this  favored  race,  which  no 
mantua-maker,  with  all  her  crinoline  and 
stuffinu,  can  do  otherwise  than  humbly  imi- 
tate, ^lie  object  of  my  admiration  stood 
under  a  tree,  and  was  turning  herself  about 
to  all  points  of  the  compass,  as  ladies  who 
wish  to  be  admired  usually  do.  Of  a  sudden 
my  eye  fell  upon  my  sextant;  the  bright 
thought  struck  me,  and  I  took  a  series  of 
observations  upon  her  figure  in  every  direc- 
tion, up  and  down,  cross  ways,  diagonally, 
and  so  forth,  and  I  registered  them  care- 
fully upon  an  outline  drawing  for  fear  of 
any  mistake.  This  being  done,  I  boldly 
pmled  out  my  measuring  tape,  and  mea- 
sured the  distance  from  where  I  was  to  the 
place  where  she  stood,  and,  having  thus 
obtained  both  base  and  angles,  I  worked 
out  the  result  by  trigonometry  and  loga- 
rithms." 

This  remarkable  protuberance,  which 
shakes  like  jelly  at  every  movement  of  the 
body,  is  not  soft  as  might  be  imagined,  but 
firm  and  hard.  Mr.  Christie,  who  is  rather 
above  the  middle  size,  tells  us  that  he  has 
sometimes  stood  upon  it  without  being  sup- 
ported by  any  other  part  of  the  person. 
The  scientific  name  for  this  curious  devel- 
opment is  Steatopyga.    It  does  not  cause 


the  least  inconvenience,  and  the  women  find 
it  rather  convenient  as  affording  a  support 
whenever  they,  wish  to  carry  an  infant. 

Another  peculiarity  in  this  curious  race  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  hair  grows  on  the 
head.  Like  that  of  the  negroes  it  is  short, 
crisp,  and  woolly,  but  it  possesses  the  pecul- 
iarity of  not  covering  the  entire  head,  but 
growing  in  little  patches,  each  about  as 
large  as  a  pea.  These  patches  are  quite 
distinct,  and  in  many  instances  are  scattered 
so  sparingly  over  the  head,  that  the  skin  can 
be  plainly  seen  between  them.  Perhaps 
this  odd  growth  of  the  hair  affords  a  rea- 
son for  the  universal  custom  of  wearing  a 
cap,  and  of  covering  the  head  thickly  with 
grease  and  mineral  powder.  The  original 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Hottentots 
have  entirely  vanished,  and,  unlike  the 
fiercer  and  nobler  Kaffir  tribes,  they  have 
merged  their  own  individuality  in  that  of 
the  white  settlers.  They  always  dress  in 
European  apparel,  but  it  has  been  noticed 
by  those  who  have  lived  in  the  country, 
that  the  Hottentot,  though  fully  clothed, 
is  far  less  modest  in  appearance  than  the 
Kaffir,  who  wears  scarcely  any  clothing  at 
all.  In  this  point  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
great  distinctions  between  the  Hottentot 
and  other  races.  It  is  quite  true  that  Le 
Vaillant  and  travellers  antecedent  to  him 
have  written  of  the  Hottentots  in  the  most 
glowing  terms,  attributing  to  them  almost 
every  virtue  that  uncivilized  man  is  likely 
to  possess,  and  praising  them  for  the  ab- 
sence of  many  vices  tlmt  disgrace  civilized 
humanity. 

Now,  the  fact  is,  that  Le  Vaillant  was  evi- 
dently a  man  of  exceptional  abilities  in  the 
management  of  inferiors,  and  that  he  pos- 
sessed an  intuitive  knowledge  of  character 
that  is  very  seldom  to  bo  found.  Conse- 
quently the  'men  who  were  submissive,  docile, 
and  atiiectionate  under  his  firm,  yet  deter- 
mined sway,  might  have  been  captious,  idle, 
and  insubordinate  under  a  less  judicious 
leader.  They  looked  upon  him  as  a  being 
infinitely  superior  to  themselves,  untouchea 
by  the  impulsive  and  unreasoning  motives 
by  which  these  children  of  nature  are  led, 
and  in  consequence  yielded  to  the  subtle 
and  all-powertul  influence  which  a  higher 
nature  exercises  over  a  lower. 

The  Hottentots  with  whom  our  author 
came  in  contact  were  free  from  the  many 
vices  which  degrade  the  Hottentot  of  the 
present  day,  but  it  is  clear  that  they  were 
innocent  simply  because  they  were  ignorant. 
Those  of  the  present  time  have  lost  all  their 
ancient  simplicity,  and  have  contrived  to 
imbue  themselves  with  the  vices  in  which 
the  advent  of  the  white  men  enabled  them 
to  indulge,  without  at  the  same  time  im- 
proving their  intellectual  or  social  condi- 
tion. 

We  will  now  endeavor  to  see  the  Hotten- 
tot as  he  used  to  be  before  he  was  conquered 
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by  the  Kaffirs,  and  reduced  to  servitude  by 
the  European  colonists. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Hottentot 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  illustration 
No.  2,  opposite,  which  represents  a  young 
man  named  Klaas,  who  was  the  favorite 
attendant  of  Le  Yaillant,  and  of  whom  the 
traveller  speaks  in  the  highest  terms.  He 
has,  therefore,  been  selected  as  a  favorable 
specimen  of  his  nation.  The  reader  will 
understand  that  in  the  following  account  of 
the  Hottentot  tribes,  they  are  aescribed  as 
they  used  to  be,  and  not  as  they  are  at  the 
present  day. 

The  ordinary  dress  of  a  Hottentot  man 
can  be  tolerably  imagined  fVom  the  portrait 
of  Klaas.  Over  his  shoulder  is  thrown  a 
large  mantle,  or  kaross,  made  of  cow-hide 
tanned  and  softened,  and  worn  with  the  fur 
inward.  This  mantle  is  most  in  fashion, 
and  when  engaged  in  his  ordinary  occupa- 
tions the  Hottentot  throws  it  off,  so  as  to  be 
unencumbered.  Around  his  waist  are  a 
number  of  leathern  thongs,  mingled  with 
strings  of  beads  and  other  ornaments,  and 
to  oho  of  these  thongs  are  fastened  two 
aprons,  one  in  front  and  the  other  behind 
That  one  in  front  is  called  the  "jackal,"  be- 
cause it  is  generally  made  of  a  piece  of  jackal 
skin  or  similar  fur.  The  second  apron,  if  it 
may  be  so  named,  is  not  universally  worn, 
though  a  Hottentot  of  taste  does  not  consider 
himself  dressed  without  it  It  is  simply  a 
triangular  flap  of  leather,  barely  a  foot  in 
length,  two  inches  in  width  at  the  top,  where 
it  joins  the  girdle,  and  widening  to  four 
inches  at  the  bottom.  This  curious  append- 
age is  ornamented  with  bits  of  metal,  steel, 
beads,  and  other  decorations,  and  the  owner 
seems  to  t^ike  a  great  pride  in  this  odd  arti- 
cle of  dress.  Of  course  it  is  not  of  the  least 
use,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  tails  of  a 
modern  dress-coat,  or  the  bag  attached  to 
the  colliir  of  a  court  suit. 

Some  families  among  the  Hottentots  vary 
the  shape  of  the  "  staart-rheim,"  as  the 
Dutch  colonists  call  it,  and  make  it  of  dif- 
ferent forms.  Some  have  it  square,  and 
others  circular  or  oblong,  while  some,  who 
are  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  in- 
genuit\%  make  it  into  the  form  of  a  crescent 
or  a  cross.  This  article  of  dress  still  sur- 
vives among  some  of  the  African  tribes,  as 
will  be  seen  on  a  future  page. 

Round  the  ankles  are  fastened  thongs  of 
hide.  These  articles  gave  rise  to  the  absurd 
statement  that  Hottentots  wore  the  intes- 
tines of  animals  until  they  became  softened 
by  putridity,  and  then  ate  them,  carefully 
keeping  up  the  supply  by  adding  fresh 
thongs  in  the  place  of  those  which  were 
eaten.  The  real  fact  is,  that  these  leathern 
bands  act  as  a  defence  against  the  thorns 
among  which  the  Hottentots  have  to  walk, 
and  for  that  purpose  thev  are  used  by  both 
sexes.  It  is  true  that,  m  some  cases,  the 
wearers  have  been  reduced  to  such  a  state 


of  starvation  that  they  have  been  obHged  to 
eat  the  hide  circlets  from  their  limbs,  and 
eat  them  with  the  aid  of  what  rude  cooking 
could  be  extemporized.  But  it  will  be 
remarked  that  the  Kaffir  soldiers  have  been 
reduced  to  eat  their  shields  and  the  leathern 
thongs  which  bound  the  assagioi-heads  to 
the  shaft,  and  no  one  would  therefrom  infer 
that  the  Kaffirs  made  their  shields  an  ordi- 
nary article  of  diet 

The  feet  are  protected  from  sharp  stones 
and  thorns  by  a  simple  kind  of  shoe,  or  san- 
dal, which  is  little  more  than  a  piece  of  stout 
leather,  larger  than  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and 
tied  on  by  thongs.  The  feet  of  the  card- 
players,  on  page  237,  show  this  sandal.  It  is 
not  worn,  however,  when  the  Hottentot 
is  engaged  in  his  ordinary  vocations,  and  is 
only  employed  when  he  is  on  a  journey,  and 
the  ground  which  he  has  to  traverse  is 
exceptionally  rough  and  thorny.  These  san- 
dals are  in  use  throughout  a  large  portion 
of  Soutliem  Africa,  and  the  best  are  made 
by  the  Bachapins,  a  sub-tribe  of  the  Bechu- 
anas. 

The  dress  of  the  women  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  the  men,  although  it  is  more 
complicated,  and  there  is  more  of  it  As  is 
the  case  with  the  Kaffir,  the  children  of  both 
sexes  wear  no  clothing  at  all  until  tliey  arc 
eight  or  nine  years  old,  and  then  the  girls 
assume  the  little  leathern  apron  called  the 
"  makkflbi."  This  portion  of  dress  is  some- 
what similar  to  that  which  is  worn  by  the 
Kaffir  girls,  and  is  simply  a  flat  piece  of 
leather  cut  into  thin  strips.  The  thongs 
are  generally  longer  tlian  tnose  worn  by  the 
Kaffir,  and  sometimes  reach  nearly  to  the 
knee.  Over  this  is  sometimes,  but  not  uni- 
versally, worn  a  second  apron  of  skin,  orna- 
mented with  beads,  bits  of  shining  metal, 
and  similar  decorations.  The  beads  are 
arranged  in  patterns,  an  idea  of  which 
can  be  gained  from  the  illustration  Xo.  1, 
page  219,  which  represents  a  Gonaqua  Hot- 
tentot girl,  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  This 
girl  was  a  special  favorite  of  Le  Vaillant's, 
and  certainly  seems  from  his  account  to  have 
been  a  singularly  favorable  instance  of  un- 
sophisticated human  nature.  The  attitude 
in  which  she  is  depicted  is  a  very  character- 
istic one,  being  that  which  the  Hottentot 
girls  are  in  the  habit  of  assuming.  It  is 
remarkable,  by  the  way,  that  the  pleasing 
liveliness  for  which  the  Hottentot  youth 
are  notable  departs  together  with  youth, 
the  demeanor  or  the  men  and  women' being 
sedate  and  almost  gloomy. 

Around  the  loins  is  fastened  a  much 
larger  apron  without  any  decoration.  This 
is  of  variable  size  and  shape,  but  the  usual 
form  is  that  which  is  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion. Its  name  is  ''musesi,'*  and,  like  the 
"  staart-rheim  "  of  the  men,  is  not  thought 
to  be  a  necessary  article  of  clothing,  bemg 
put  on  more  for  ceremony  than  for  use. 
This  apron  is  also  variable  in  size,  some- 
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times  beiug  so  lon^  as  nearly  to  touch  the 
ground,  and  sometimes  barely  reaching  to 
the  knee.  The  Dutch  settlers  called  these 
aprons  the  "  fore-kaross,"  and  "  hind-kaross," 
words  which  suflSciently  explain  themselves. 
The  leather  thongs  which  encircle  the  leg 
are  mostly  ornamented  with  wire  twisted 
round  them,  and  sometimes  a  woman  will 
wear  on  her  legs  one  or  two  rings  entirely 
composed  of  wire.  Sometimes  there  are  so 
many  of  these  rings  that  the  leg  is  covered 
with  them  as  high  as  the  knee,  while  in  a 
few  instances  four  or  five  rings  are  even 
worn  above  the  knee,  and  must  be  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  to  the  wearer.  Beads 
of  various  colors  are  also  worn  profusely, 
sometimes  strung  together  on  wire,  and 
hung  round  the  neck,  waist,  wrists,  and 
ankles,  and  sometimes  sewed  upon  different 
articles  of  apparel. 

Before  beads  were  introduced  from  Eu- 
rope, the  natives  had  a  very  ingenious 
method  of  making  ornaments,  and,  even 
after  the  introduction  of  beads,  the  native 
ornament  was  much  prized.  It  was  made 
by  laboriously  cutting  ostrich  shells  into 
thin  circular  disks,  varying  in  size  from .  the 
sixth  of  an  inch  to  nearly  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  pierced  through  the  middle. 
Many  hundreds  of  these  disks  are  closely 
strung  together,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  cir- 
cular rope,  white  as  if  made  of  ivory.  Some- 
times this  rope  is  long  enough  to  pass  sev- 
eral times  round  the  body,  against  which 
the  shining  white  disks  produced  a  very 
good  effect 

Burchell  mentions  a  curious  kind  of  orna- 
ment which  was  worn  by  a  young  Hottentot 
firl,  and  which  seemed  to  be  greatly  prized 
V  her.  It  consisted  of  three  pieces  or  ivory 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  sparrow's  eggs, 
each  tied  to  the  end  of  a  thong,  and  so  ar- 
ranged that  one  of  them  hung  over  the  nose 
and  another  on  each  cheek.  As  she  moved 
her  head  in  conversation  these  ivory  beads 
swung  about  from  side  to  side,  and  in  her 
estimation  produced  a  very  telling  effect,  I 
have  in  my  collection  a  good  specimen  of  a 
similar  frontlet  It  consists  of  a  leathern 
thon^  three  feet  in  length,  at  each  end  of 
which  is  a  cowrie  shell.  One  foot  in  length 
of  its  centre  is  composed  of  a  double  row  of 
the  ostrich  egg-rope  which  has  lust  been 
described,  so  Smt,  when  the  frontlet  is  tied 
on  the  head,  the  white  egg-shell  ropes  cross 
the  forehead.  From  the  exact  centre  fall 
six  short  thongs,  at  the  end  of  each  of  which 
is  an  ornament  of  pearly-shell  or  tortoise- 
shell.  Four  of  these  thongs  are  covered 
with  native  beads,  made  from  the  bone  of 
the  ostrich,  and  are  further  ornamented 
with  a  large  scarlet  seed  in  the  middle.  At 
each  end  of  the  egg-shell  rope  are  two  shell- 
clad  thongs,  exactly  like  those  which  have 
been  described,  and,  when  the  frontlet  is  in 
its  place  Jthese  ornaments  hang  upon  each 
eheek.    The  illustration  No.  5  upon  page 


247  shows  the  fh)ntlet  as  ft  appears  when 
bound  upon  the  head  of  a  Hottentot  belle. 
The  dress  of  the  married  woman  is,  of 
course,  more  elaborate  than  that  of  the 
young  girl.  Although  they  sometimes  ap- 
pear with  a  very  slight  costume,  they  usually 
prefer  to  be  tolerably  well  clad.  With 
married  women  both  the  aprons  are  larger 
than  with  the  girls,  and  they  wear  besides  a 
shorter  apron  over  the  breast  Their  kaross, 
too,  is  of  comparatively  large  size.  The  Hot- 
tentot females  always  wear  a  cap  of  some 
kind,  the  usual  material  being  leather,  which 
is  dressed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  skin 
of  which  the  kaross  and  the  aprons  are 
made. 

The  hair  is  plentifully  imbued  with  grease, 
in  which  has  been  mixed  a  quantity  of  the 
metallic  powder  of  which  the  Hottentots 
are  immoderately  fond,  and  which  is  called 
by  the  Dutch  colonists  "Black-klip,"  or 
Shining  Rock,  on  account  of  its  glittering 
appearance.  The  natives  call  it  by  the  name 
of  Sihilo,  which  is  pronounced  as  if  it  were 
written  Sibeelo.  The  sibilo  is  extremely 
local,  being  only  known  to  exist  in  one  part 
of  Africa,  and  is  dug  from  a  rock  called 
Sensavan.  It  seems  to  be  a  very  friable 
kind  of  iron  ore,  plentifully  interspersed  with 
minute  particles  of  mica,  the  union  of  these 
two  substances  giving  it  the  appearance 
which  is  so  much  admired  by  the  natives. 
This  substance  is  a  "  shining,  powdery  iron 
ore,  of  a  steel-grav  or  bluish  lustre,  soft  and 
greasy  to  the  toucli,  its  particles  adhering  to 
the  hands  or  clothes,  and  staining  them  of  a 
dark-red  or  ferruginous  lustre.  The  skin  is 
not  easily  freed  from  these  glossy  particles, 
even  by  repeated  washings,  and  whenever 
this  suDstance  is  used  everything  becomes 
contaminated,  and  its  glittering  nature  be- 
trays it  on  every  article  which  the  wearer 
handles."  Burchell  goes  on  to  say  that 
oxidization  gives  to  the  iron  ore  that  pecul- 
iar rust-red  of  which  the  Hottentots  are  so 
fond,  while  the  micaceous  particles  impart 
to  it  that  sparkling  glitter  which  is  scarcely 
less  prized. 

To  the  Sensavan  rock  come  all  the  sur- 
rounding tribes  for  a  supply  of  this  precious 
substance,  and  those  who  are  nearest  are  in 
the  habit  of  digging  it,  and  using  it  as  a 
means  of  barter  with  more  distant  tribes. 
By  degrees  the  rock  has  been  quarried  so 
deeply  that  a  series  of  caverns  have  been 
worked  into  it,  some  penetrating  for  a 
considerable  distance.  Burchell  relates  an 
anecdote  of  a  party  of  Hottentots  who  were 
engaged  in  digging  the  sibilo,  and  who  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  fall  of  the  cavern  in 
which  they  were  working.  The  various 
caverns  are  never  without  inhabitants,  for 
by  day  they  are  flill  of  bats,  and  by  night 
they  form  the  resting-place  of  pigeons. 

Besides  the  sibilo,  another  substance 
called  Buchu  is  in  universal  use  among  the 
Hottentots.    This  is  also  a  powder,  but  it  is 
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of  vegetable,  and  not  of  mineral  origin.  It 
is  not  nearly  as  valuable  as  the  sibilo, 
although  considered  to  be  nearly  as  neces- 
sary an  article  of  adornment,  so  that  any 
one  who  is  not  bedaubed  with  sibilo,  and 
perfumed  with  buchu,  is  considered  unwor- 
thy of  entrance  into  pohte  society.  Sibilo, 
as  the  reader  may  remember,  is  to  be  ob- 
tained only  from  one  spot,  and  is  therefore 
a  peculiarly  valuable  materiaL  whereas  the 
buchu  can  be  obtained  fh>m  several  sources, 
and  is  accordingly  held  in  lower  esteem. 

Buchu  (pronounced  Bookoo)  is  mostly 
obtained  from  a  species  of  Diosma,  and  is 
made  by  reducing  the  plant  to  a  powder. 
It  possesses  a  strong  odor,  which  to  uie  nos- 
trils of  a  Hottentot  is  extremely  agreeable, 
but  which  has  exactly  the  opposite  effect 
upon  the  more  sensitive  organs  of  an  Euro- 
pean. When  a  number  of  Hottentots  are 
assembled  in  one  of  their  rude  huts,  the 
odor  of  the  buchu,  with  which  the  karosses 
as  well  as  the  hair  of  the  natives  are  plenti- 
fully imbued,  is  so  exceedingly  powetflil, 
that  no  one  except  a  native  can  breathe  in 
such  an  atmosphere.  The  Hottentots  have 
a  wonderful  veneration  for  this  plant,  and 
use  it  for  various  purposes.  It  is  thought 
to  form  an  admirable  application  to  a  wound, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  leaves  of  the  plant 
are  infused  in  strong  vinegar,  and  are  ffen- 
erally  steeped  for  so  long  a  time  that  they 
form  a  kind  of  mucilage. 

There  are  several  species  of  plants  from 
which  the  indispensable  buchu  is  made,  and 
one  of  them  is  a  kind  of  Ara^nt  croton, 
named  by  Burchell  Groton  gnxUsmrmmi^ttom 
its  plei^sant  aromatic  odor.  It  is  a  hand- 
some buishy  shrub,  from  four  to  seven  feet 
in  heif^ht.  "  Both  flowers  and  leaves  possess 
an  a<»reeablo  scent,  and  the  buchu  is  made 
by  drying  and  pounding  the  latter,  which 
are  lanco-shapea,  green  above,  and  whitish 
below.  Tho  powder  is  used  as  a  perfume, 
which  to  the  nostrils  of  the  Hottentot  is 
highly  ajrrceable,  but  to  the  European  is 
simply  abominable,  especially  when  mingled 
With  tho  odor  of  rancid  grease  and  long- 
worn  skin  dresses. 

Skins  arc  prepared  in  some  places  after  a 
different  manner  to  that  which  has  been 
described  when  treating  of  the  Kaffirs,  and 
undercjo  a  kind  of  tanning  process.  "WTien 
a  Hottentot  wishes  to  make  a  leathern  robe, 
or  other  article  of  dress,  he  deprives  the  skin 
of  its  hair  by  rollincf  it  up  mtli  the  furry 
side  inward,  and  allowing  it  to  undergo  a 
partial  putrcfartion.  In  the  mean  while  he 
preparers  his  tanning-vat,  by  fixing  four 
stakes  into  the  ground,  connecting  their 
tops  with  cross-bars,  and  lashing  a  tolerably 
large  hicle  loosely  to  them,  so  as  to  form  a 
rude  kind  of  basin  or  tub.  A  quantity  of 
the  astringent  bark  of  the  karroo  thorn  is 
placed  in  the  vat  together  with  the  skin, 
and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ley  is  poured 
over  them  imtil  the  vessel  is  fUll.   The  bark 


of  this  acacia  not  only  possesses  a  powerftd 
tanning  principle,  but  at  the  same  time  im- 
parts to  the  leather  that  reddish  hue  which 
is  so  much  admired  by  Hottentots,  and 
which  is  afterward  heightened  by  the  sibilo 
and  buchu  which  are  rubbed  upon  it. 

Mr.  Baines  is,  however,  of  opinion  that 
this  mode  of  preparing  skins,  primitive  as 
it  may  i^pear,  is  not  the  invention  of  the 
Hottentot  race,  but  is  due  to  the  superiority 
of  the  white  settlers.  The  tanning-vat  of 
hide  i^pears  simple  enough  to  have  been 
inventea  by  a  savage  race,  but,  as  it  is  only 
used  near  European  settlements,  the  idea 
has  probably  been  borrowed  by  the  Hotten- 
tots. In  places  remote  from  the  white  setr 
tiers,  and  where  ihew  influence  is  not  felt, 
the  Hottentots  do  not  tan  the  hides  by  steep- 
ing them  in  ley,  but  prepare  them  by  manual 
labor  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  is  used  Jby  the  Kaffir.  When  a  large 
•cow-hide  is  to  be  prepared,  several  men  take 
part  in  the  proceeding,  and  make  (j^uite  a 
festival  of  it  They  sit  in  a  circle,  with  the 
hide  in  their  midst,  and  work  it  with  theh 
hands,  occasionally  rubbing  in  some  butter 
or  other  grease.  They  sing  songs  the  whUe, 
and  at  regular  intervals  they  grasp  the  hide 
with  both  hands,  and  give  it  a  violent  pnll 
outward,  so  as  to  stretcn  it  equally  in  eveiy 
direction. 

The  cord  or  string  of  which  the  Hotten- 
tots make  so  much  use  is  twisted  in  a  vezy 
simple  manner.    The  bark  of  the  evouse- 
fbl  acacia  is  stripped  from  the  branches,  and 
divided  into  fibres  by  being  steeped  in  wa- 
ter, and  then  pounded  between  two  stones. 
Sometimes  the  rope-maker  prefers  to  sep«p 
rate  the  fibres  by  chewing  the  bark,  which  is 
thought  to  have  an  agreeable  flavor.    When 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  fibre  has  been  pre- 
pared, the  workwoman  seats  herself  on  the 
ground,  takes  two  yarns  of  fibre,  and  rolls 
tliem  with  the  palm  of  her  hand  upon  the 
thigh.      She  then   brings  them   together, 
gives  them  a  quick  roll  in  the  opposite  di^e^ 
tion,  and  thus  makes  a  two-stranded  rope 
with  a  rai)idity  that  could  hardly  be  con- 
ceived, seeing  that  no  tools  of  any  kind  are 
used.    If  any  of  my  readers  should  happen 
to  be  skilled  in  nautical  aflairs,  they  wiU  see  . 
that  this  two-stranded  rope  made  by  the  J 
Hottentots  is  formed  on  exactly  the  same 
principle  as  the  "knittles"  which  are  so 
important  in  many  of  the  nautical  knots 
and  splices. 

Hope-making  is  entirely  a  woman's  busi- 
ness, and  is  not  an  agreeable  one.  Probably 
it  is  remitted  to  the  women  for  that  very 
reason.  The  friction  of  the  rope  against 
the  skin  is  apt  to  abrade  it,  and  makes  it  so 
sore  that  the  women  are  obliged  to  relieve 
themselves  by  rolling  the  rope  upon  the  calf  "I 
of  the  leg  instead  of  the  thigh,  and  by  fiie  \ 
time  that  tho  injured  portion  has  recovered 
the  other  is  sore ;  ana  so  the  poor  woinen 
have  to  contmue   their  work,  alternating 
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Wtweea  one  portion  and  anothr>n  until  by 
long  practice  the  skin  liecomes  quite  hartl, 
and  can  endure  the  IHction  vjlthout  being 
injured  by  it. 

Among  all  the  tribes  of  Southern  Africa 
the  tosle  for  hide  ropes  is  universiiL  Ropes 
of  some  kind  are  MbaoluLely  necessary  in  any 
country,  and  in  this  part  of  tlie  world,  as 
well  as  ia  some  others^,  ropes  made  of  hide 
are  very  much  preferred  Uy  those  which  are 
formed*  tVoui  any  other  material  Tli<>  rea- 
son for  this  preference  is  evidently  owing  to 
tlie  pcculLirities  of  the  country.  There  are 
plenty  of  librous  plants  in  SoLithern  Africa 
wlii.*&  would  furnish  ropes  quite  equal  to 
those  which  are  in  use  in  Europe,  but  ropes 
form^^d  of  vegetable  fibre  are  found  to  be 
tinsuitiLible  to  the  climate,  ami,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  they  have  been  abandoned 
even  by  European  colgnists. 

The  mode  of  prepariuij  the  Inle  ropes 
varies  but  little,  except  in  unimportant  de- 
tails, and  is  briefly  as  follows  ;^  The  first 
process  is  to  prepare  a  vessel  full  of  ley, 
which  is  nifidcj  oy  steeping  the  ashes  of  sev- 
end  plants,  known  under  the  generic  title  of 
Salsolik  The  young  shoots  of  these  plants 
are  colIect^Ml  for  the  purpose,  burneo,  and 
th  ■  '  ♦  ■■  ' ' :\ re f nt ly  c ol J ec ted .  W h e n  an  o x  is 
].  !iide  is  cut  into  narrow  strips,  nnd 

IL.  ,  .  ..  ^T.  are  placed  in  the  tub  of  ley  and 
allowed  to  soak  for  some  four-auu- twenty 
hours.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  a 
eufficient  number  of  t!ic  strips  are  joined 
log^ether,  loosely  twisted,  and  passed  over 
the  horizontal  branch  of  a  tree,  a  heavy 
weight  beln;;?  suspendeil  from  each  end,  so 

to  keep  the  thongs  always  on  the  stretch. 

couple  of  natives  then  set  to  work,  one 
station in:4  himself  at  each  end  of  the  rope, 
and  twislio^  it  by  means  of  a  short  stick 
passed  between  the  strands,  while  by  the  aid 
of  the  frticks  they  di^ag  the  rope  backward 
%nd  forward  over  the  bough,  never  allowing 
it  to  rest  on  the  same  spot  for  any  length  cif 
time,  and  always  twisting  the  sticks  in  oppo- 
Mle  directions.  The  natural  consequence  is, 
that  the  rope  becomes  very  pliant,  and  at 
the  same  tim.3  is  equally  stretched  tbT-otjcrh- 
out  its  length,  the  regularity  of  ihe  twist 
depending  on  the  skdl  of  the  two  rope- 
tuakers.  N'>  other  treatment  is  required. 
as  the  powerful  liquid  in  wliicb  the  raw 
thoQgB  have  been  steeped  enacts  the  part  of 
the  tanning  '*fat,"  and  the  continivilly  drag- 
ginor  ovrT  the  branch  serves  to  make  it  pli- 
a:i  '    o  avoid  the  danger  of  **  kinking," 

of  the  rope  among  the  European 
Set :jrr>  ii'iords  a  good  example  of  the  reac- 
tion thai  takt^s  place  when  a  superior  race 
iM'""^  -  'vith  an  inferior.  The  white  men 
Jt  jt  the  aborigines  many  useful  arts, 

b:..  ...  ,.  same  time  have  been  oblige  I  to 
them  for  instruction  in  many  others,  with- 
out which  they  could  not  maintain  their 
hold  of  tlie  country.  The  reader  will  notice 
Ibal  Ibe  hida  lOBMaft  are  made  by  meUj  be- 


cause they  are  ftirraed  from  that  noble  ani- 
mal, the  ox,  whei^is  ropes  made  of  ignoble 
vegetable  fibre  are  handed  over  to  the 
women. 

A  remarkable  substitute  for  a  spoon  U 
used  by  tliis  people.  It  consists  of  me  stem 
of  a  fibrous  plant,  called  Umphombo.  and  is 
made  in  the  following  msinner.  The  stem, 
which  is  tlattish,  and  alioiit  an  inch  in 
width,  is  cut  into  suitiible  lengdis  and 
soaked  in  water.  It  is  then  beaten  between 
two  stones,  until  the  fibres  separate  from 
emdi  other,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  brush 
This  is  dipped  in  the  liquid,  ami  cDUveys  a 
tiderable  portion  to  the  laouth*  The  men- 
tion of  this  brush-s]joon  recalls  a  curious 
mijtliod  of  catching  fiies.  The  reader  may 
remcraher  that  in  Southern  Africa,  a-«i  well 
as  in  other  hot  parts  of  the  world,  the  flies 
are  so  numerous  as  to  become  a  veritable 
plague.  They  come  in  swarms  into  the 
bouses,  and  settle  upon  every  article  of 
fjod,  so  that  the  newly*arrived  traveller 
scarcely  knows  how  to  eat  his  meals.  Being 
thirsty  creatures,  they  especially  atfoct  any 
liquid,  and  will  plunge  into  the  cup  while 
its  owner  is  in  the  act  of  diiukiug.  The 
natives  contrive  to  lessen  this  evil,  though 
they  cannot  entirely  rid  themselves  of  it, 
anil  mostlj^  do  so  by  the  following  ingen- 
ious €0  ntn  vane  e :  — 

They  first  shut  the  doors  of  the  hut,  and 
then  dip  a  large  vn^p  of  hay  in  milk,  and 
hang  it  to  the"  roof  All  tlie  fiies  are  at- 
tracted to  it,  and  in  a  few  seconds  nothing 
can  be  seen  but  a  large,  seething  ma-^s  of 
living  cre^xtures.  A  bag  is  then  gently 
ptisscd  over  tliem,  and  a  smart  shake  given 
to  tlie  trap,  which  causes  all  the  Hies  to  fall 
in  a  mass  to  tlie  bottom  of  the  bag.  The 
bag  is  then  removed,  so  as  to  allow  a  fVeah 
company  of  fiies  to  settle  on  the  bay  wisp, 
and  by  tbe  time  that  the  first  batLh  of  fiies 
is  killed,  another  is  ready  for  imtnolation. 
Sometimes  nearly  a  bu>»htl  of  fiies  will  be 
ilius  taken  in  a  day.  It  is  most  likely  that 
the  natives  were  led  to  this  invention  by 
seeing  the  files  chister  round  their  brush- 
sDoous  when  thev  had  been  laid  aside  niter 
use. 

In  some  parts  of  the  ciaintry,  tha'  flies  are 
captured  by  means  of  the  branches  of  a 
Imsh  belonging  to  the  genus  Roridula, 
This  is  covered  with  a  glutinous  secretion, 
and,  whenever  the  fiies  settle  upon  it,  they 
are  held  fast  and  cannot  escape.  Branchea 
of  this  useful  plant  are  placed  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  hut,  and  are  very  effective  in 
clearing  it  of  tlie  Sittle  pests.  Many  of 
these  flies  are  identical  with  the  common 
house-fiy  of  Englaud,  but  there  are  many 
other  species  indigenous  to  the  country. 

The  Hottentot  is  a  tolerably  good  carver 
in  wood,  not  because  he  has  much  idea  of 
art,  but  because  he  has  illimitable  patience, 
and  not  the  least  idea  of  the  value  of  time. 
Bowls   and  iara   are   carved   (rom   wood* 
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mostly  tliat  of  the  willow  troe,  and  the  car- 
ver  prefers  to  work  whiff  the  sap  is  Blill  in 
the  wood,  A  kind  of  willow  grows  bj  the 
water-side,  as  is  the  case  in  Uiis  country, 
mn\  thi8  is  cut  down  witli  the  odd  Jiltle 
liatdiets  which  are  used  iii  this  part  of  the 
world,  Thi-f^p  hritehcts  are  made  on  exactly 
the  same  principle  jis  the  hoes*  which  have 
been  so  off  en  men  Honed,  and  which  are 
represeutetl  on  pw^e  57.  The  heatl^  bow- 
ever,  if?  very  nioeh  s^nialler,  anrl  the  hlade  is 
Bet  in  a  line  with  the  handle  instead  of 
transversely.  They  are  so  small  and  feehle, 
that  the  hibor  of  several  nien  is  required  to 
cut  down  a  tree  only  eighteen  inches  or  so 
in  diameter;  and  the  work  which  an  Amer- 
ican axeman  WDidd  com[)lete  in  a  few  min- 
utes occupies  t!iem  a  day  or  two.  When 
the  trmik  h;ia  been  at  last  severed,  it  is  cut 
into  convenient  lengths  t)y  the  same  labori- 
ous process,  and  the  di  tie  rent  portions  arc 
mostly  ."^hap^jd  by  the  same  axe.  If  a  bowl 
is  the  article  to  be  made,  it  is  partly  b^b 
lowed  by  the  axe,  and  the  remainder  bf  the 
work  is  done  with  a  knife  bent  into  a  hook- 
like  shape*  These  bi^'vls  are,  on  the  aver- 
age, a  foot  or  eighteen  iiiches  in  dianieten 

Making  bowls  is  a  comparatively  simple 
bnsiness,  but  the  carving  of  a  jar  is  a  most 
laborious  task.  In  mi\ktnr;  jaVs,  the  carver 
is  forced  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the 
bent  knife^  and  from  the  shape  of  the  article 
it  h  evident  that,  when  it  is  hollowetl^  the 
carver  must  work  in  a  very  constraiued 
manner.  Still,  as  time  is  of  no  value,  the 
jar  is  at  last  corajdeted,  and,  like  the  bowl, 
18  well  rnhlied  with  fat,  in  order  to  |)  re  vent 
it  from  splitting;.  Generally,  those  Jars  hold 
about  a  ilmIIou,  but  some  oi^  them  are  barely 
a  quarter  of  that  size,  while  otliers  are  large 
enough  to  contain  five  gallons.  An  Euro- 
pean, wirh  similar  tools,  wotdd  not  he  able 
to  mako  the  smaller  sizes  of  these  jars,  as 
he  would  not  he  able  to  pass  his  hand  into 
the  interior.  The  hand  of  the  Hottentot  is, 
however,  so  small  and  delicate,  that  be  finds 
no  difficulty  in  the  tiisk.  The  jar  is  called 
Ba mh u s  i n  the  11  o 1 1 e  n  tot  lam? u age. 

Unlike  the  Kaflirs,  the  Hottentots  are 
rather  a  nomad  race,  and  their  huts  are  so 
madt'  that  they  can  ]>e  taken  to  pieces  and 

Eaeked  fi>r  transportation  in  less  than  an 
our,  while  a  couple  of  hours'  labor  is 
All  that  is  requirefl  for  puttinj^  them  up 
afresh,  even  when  the  arehitect  works  as 
deliberately  as  is  always  the  ease  amontr 
UDcivilized  natives.  Consequently,  when  a 
horde  of  Hottentots  travels  from  one  place 
to  another,  a  villa ije  seems  to  sprinjr  up 
almost  as  if  by  magic,  and  travellers  who 
have  taken  many  Hottentots  in  their  train 
have  been  yqt\  mueb  asstouialied  at  the  sud- 
den transforuiation  of  the  scene. 

In  general  eons! ruction,  the  hiits  are 
made  on  the  same  prinriple  as  those  of  the 
KafRr,  being  formed  of  a  cage-like  frame- 
Work,  covered  with  lighter   raateriaL     A 


Hottentot  kraal  is  illnstrafcd  opposite.    The 
Kaliir,  however,  interweaves  the  withes  and 
reeds  of  which  the  hut  is  made  among  the 
framework,  and   binds  tliem  together  with 
ropes,  when,  if  he   is  g*Jhig  to  settle   de- 
termtnately  in  one  spot,  or  if  he  builds  a 
hut  in  a  well-established  kraal,  he  plasters 
the  interior  with  clay^  so  as  lo  make  the  J 
structure   firm  and  impervious  to  weather,  f 
The  Hottentot,  cm  the  contrary,  covers  his  I 
hut  with  reed  mats,  which  loot  very  much  I 
tike   tlie  sleeping-mals  of  the  Kaffirs,  and! 
can  be  easily  lashed  to  the  framework,  and  I 
as  easily  removed.    These  mats  are  made  of  I 
two  species  of  reed,  one  of  which  is  soft,  [ 
and  can   be  easily  manipulated,  while   theM 
other  is  Viard,  and  gives  some  trouble  to  the  J 
maker.     But  the  former  hsia  the  disadvan-4 
tage  of  being  very  liable  to  decay,  and  of  J 
lasting  but  a  short'  time,  whereas  the  hittei 
is  remarkable  for  hs  powers  of  enduranee.J 
These  plants  are  called  respectively  the  SofT 
l^eed  and  the  Hard  Heed,  and  their  scien* 
tific  titles  are  Ojperus  lca:tUu  and  Scriptu 

The  method  of  making  the  mats  is  some 
what  similar  to  that  which  is  employed  bj 
the    Kalhrs.    The  reeds  are  ent  so  aa 
measure  six  feet  in  length,  and  are  place 
iu   a  heap  by  the   side  of  the   niat-maker|j 
together  with  a  quant ity  of  the  hark  string 
which   has   alreany  been  mentioned.      He 
pierces  them  with  a  hone  or  metal  needleJ 
or  with  a  mimosa  thorn  if  he  does  not  ponA 
sess  a  needle,  and  passes  the  string  through  I 
the  holes,  so  as  to  t  as  ten  the  reeds  together.! 
Even  considering  the  very  slow  and  delib-j 
eratc  manner  in  which  the  Hottentot  worka|| 
the   mala  can   he   made  with   considerable  J 
rapidity,  and  it  is  needless  to  observ^e  thalj 
three  llottentots  do  not  get  through  nearly! 
as  much  work  aB  an  average  Englishman,     I 

In  .some  eases,  the  Hottentot  substitutesj 
the  skins  of  sheep  or  oxen  for  mats,  but  the 
latter  are  most  generally  in  use  —  prohablfj 
because  the  skins  are  too  vahiable  as  arti^ 
cles    of  apparel    to  be    employed  for  tlif 
mere  exterior  of  a   house.    Owing   to  thi 
manner  in  whieli  these  huts  are  made,  thejfl 
are  more  impervious  to  weather  than  tbo8< 
of  the  Kafilr,  and,  as  a  neressary  cons 
quence,  arc  less  capable  of  letting  out  thd 
smoke.     An    European    can,  on  a  pinch 
exist  in  a  Kaffir  hut,  Init  to  do  so  in  a  skin^ 
covered  Hottentot  house  is  almost  inipossi^ 
ble.    To  a  restless  and  ever- moving  people 
like  the  Hottentots,  these  mats  are  absolut 
necessaries.    A  hut  of  onlinary  size  can  ^ 
packed  on  the  back  of  an  ox,  wldle  another ' 
ox  can  carry  all  the  simple  furniture  and 
utensils,  together  with  tlie  young  children; 
and  thus  a  whole  family  can  be  moved  at  a 
few  minutes'  notice,  without  much   incon- 
venience.   The  hnts  are,  in   fact,  nothing 
but  tents  made  of  mats,  and  resemble,  in 
many  particulars,  the  camel-hair  tents  of 
the  equally  nomad  Arabft. 
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No  one  —  not  even  the  owner — knows, 
on  seeing  a  Hottentot  hut,  whether  he  will 
find  it  in  the  same  place  alter  a  few  hours 
have  elapsed.  Sometimes,  a  Hottentot  wife 
will  set  to  work,  pull  the  hut  to  pieces,  but, 
instead  of  packing  it  on  the  back  of  an  ox, 
rebuild  her  house  within  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  of  its  original  locality.  The  obiect  of 
this  strange  conduct  is  to  rid  herself  and 
family  from  the  fleas,  which,  together  with 
other  vermin,  swarm  exceedingly  in  a  Hot- 
tentot's house,  and  drive  the  inmates  to 
escape  in  the  manner  related.  These  un- 
pleasant parasites  are  generally  attacked  in 
the  early  morning,  the  mantles,  sheepskins, 
mats,  and  other  articles,  being  taken  out- 
side the  hut,  and  beaten  soundly  with  a 
stick.  Suflficient,  however,  remain  ^  to  per- 
petuate the  breed,  and  at  last,  as  has  been 
seen,  they  force  the  Hottentot  fairly  to  re- 
move the  house  altogether. 

AlS  to  the  Hottentots  themselves,  they 
suffer  but  comparatively  little  inconvenience 
from  the  bites  of  these  creatures,  against 
which  the  successive  coatings  of  grease, 
bnchu,  and  sibilo  act  as  a  partial  defence. 
But,  whenever  the  insects  are  fortunate 
enough  to  attack  a  clean-skinned  Euro- 
pean, they  take  full  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  drive  him  half  mad.  Gordon 
Gumming  relates  an  amusing  account  of  a 
small  adventure  which  happened  to  him- 
self in  connection  with  these  insects.  He 
was  extremely  tired,  and  fell  asleep  among 
his  followers,  one  of  whom  compassionately 
took  off  the  kaross  which  he  was  wearing, 
and  spread  it  over  him.  Presently  the 
sleeper  started  up  in  a  state  of  unbearable 
irritation  from  the  bites  of  the  numerous 
parasites  with  which  the  kaross  was  stocked. 
He  was  obliged  instantly  to  remove  every 
single  article  of  apparel,  and  have  them  all 
bei^n  and  searcned  before  he  could  again 
resume  them. 

As  may  be  seen  by  inspection  of  the 
illustration,  the  huts  are  not  of  quite  the 
same  shape  as  those  belonging  to  the  Kaffirs, 
the  ends  being  flattened,  and  the  apertures 
square  insteaa  of  rounded,  the  door,  in  fact, 


being  simply  made  by  the  omission  of  one 
mat  The  nomad  life  of  the  Hottentots  is 
necessitated  by  their  indolent  habits,  and 
their  utter  want  of  forethought.  The  Kaffir 
is  not  remarkable  for  the  latter  quality,  as 
indeed  is  the  case  with  most  savage  nations. 
But  the  Kaffir  is,  at  all  events,  a  tolerable 
agriculturist,  and  raises  enough  ^rain  to 
supply  his  family  with  food,  besides,  in 
many  cases,  enclosing  patches  of  ground  in 
which  to  plant  certain  vegetables  and  fruit 
The  Hottentot,  however,  never  had  much 
notion  of  agriculture,  and  what  little  he 
attempts  is  of  the  rudest  description. 

The  unwieldy  hoe  with  which  the  Kaffir 
women  break  up  the  ground  is  a  sufficiently 
rude  and  clumsy  instrument,  but  it  is  per- 
fection itself  when  compared  with  the  dig- 
ging stick  of  the  Hottentot  This  is  nothing 
more  than  a  stick  of  hard  wood  sharpened 
at  One  end,  and  weighted  by  means  of  a  per- 
forated stone  through  which  it  is  passed, 
and  which  is  held  in  its  place  by  a  wedge. 
With  this  rude  instrument  the  Hottentot 
can  break  up  the  ground  faster  than  might 
be  imagined,  but  he  oftener  uses  it  for  dig- 
ging up  wild  plants,  and  unearthing  sundry 
burrowing  animals,  than  for  any  agricul- 
tural purposes. 

The  life  of  a  Hottentot  does  not  tie  him 
to  any  particular  spot  A  sub-tribe  or 
horde,  which  tolerably  corresponds  with  the 
kraal  of  the  Eiaffir,  settles  down  in  some 
locality  which  they  think  will  supply  nour- 
ishment, and  which  is  near  water.  Here, 
if  the  spot  be  favorable,  they  will  sometimes 
rest  for  a  considerable  time,  occasionally  for 
a  space  of  several  years.  Facility  for  hunt- 
ing has  much  to  do  with  the  length  of  time 
that  a  horde  remains  in  one  spot,  inasmuch 
as  the  Hottentots  are  admirable  hunters, 
and  cjuite  rival  the  Kaffirs  in  this  respect, 
even  if  they  do  not  excel  them.  They  are 
especially  notable  for  the  persevering  obsti- 
nacy with  which  they  will  pursue  their 
^ame,  thinking  a  whole  day  well  bestowed 
if  they  succeed  at  last  in  bringing  down 
their  prey. 
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WSAPOiro  OF  THE  HOTTENTOT  ASD  TREIB  USE— 'HIB  VORACITT,  AlTD  CAPAEXLTnT  OF  BEABINO  UUMUEB 
—  MODE  OF  COOKINO — POWEB  OF  SLEEP  —  DZSTIMCmON  BETWEEN  HOTTENTOTS  AND  KAFFIB» — 
CATTLE  AND  THEIR  USES  — THE  BAKELET8  OB  FIORTINO  OXEN— A  HOTTENTOT'S  UEMOBY  FOR  A 
COW— MABBXAOE— POLTOAMY  NOT  OFTEN  PBAGTIBED  —  W ANT  OF  BEUOION  —  LANOU AGE  OF  THB 
HOTTENTOTS— THE  OHABACTEBIBTIO  " OUCKS "  —  AXUSEMENTS  OF  THE  HOTTENTOTS  —  SINGINa 
AND  DANCINO— SUBJECT  OF  THEIR  SONOS— THE  HAN'S  DANCE— AI«L  AXUBEXENTS  BB8TBICTED 
TO  NiaHT— THB  MELON  DANCE— "OABD-PLATINO"  —  LOVB  OF  A  PBACTIOAIi  JOKE  —  INABILZnr 
TO  XBASCJRE  TDOC  —  WARFARE  —  8IGKNB80,  DEATH,  AND  XmUAU 


The  weapons  which  the  Hottentoto  uie  are 
mostly  the  bow  and  arrow.  These  wei^Kms 
are  ahnost  identical  with  those  employed  by 
the  Bosjesmans,  and  will  be  described  in  a 
future  page.  They  also  employ  the  asst^ai, 
but  do  not  seem  to  be  partiduarly  fona  of 
it,  lacking  the  muscular  strength  which  en- 
ables the  KafiOr  to  make  such  terrible  use  of 
it  Moreover,  the  Hottentot  does  not  carry 
a  sheaf  of  these  weapons,  but  contents  him- 
self with  a  single  one,  which  ho  does  not 
throw  until  he  is  at  tolerably  close  quar- 
ters. 

He  is,  however,  remarkable  for  his  skill  in 
throwing  the  knob-kerrie,  which  is  always  of 
the  short  form,  so  that  he  can  carry  several 
of  them  in  his  belt  In  fact,  he  uses  the 
kerrie  much  as  the  Kaffir  uses  the  assagai, 
having  always  a  quantity  of  them  to  nis 
hand,  and  hurling  them  one  after  the  other 
with  deadly  accuracy  of  aim.  With  these 
weapons,  so  useless  in  the  hands  of  an  ordi- 
nar>^  European,  he  can  match  himself  against 
most  of  the  ordinary  animals  of  Southern 
Africa,  excepting,  of  course,  the  larger  ele- 
phants, rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus,  and 
the  prodaceous  felidce,  such  as  the  lion  or 
leopard.  Those,  however,  he  can  destroy 
by  means  of  pitfalls  and  other  ingenious 
devices,  and  if  a  Hottentot  hunter  sets  him- 
self determinedly  to  kill  or  capture  any  given 
animal,  that  creature's  chances  of  life  are 
but  small. 

When  he  has  succeeded  in  killing  game, 
his  voracity  is  seen  to  equal  his  patience. 
Hunger  he  can  endure  with  wonderful  indif- 
ference, tightening  his  belt  day  by  day,  and 


contriving  to  support  existence  on  an  almost 
inappreciable  quantity  of  food.  But,  when 
he  can  onlv  procure  meat,  he  eats  with  a  con- 
tinued ana  sustained  voracity  that  is  almost 
incredible.  For  qnaUt^  be  cares  but  little, 
and  so  that  be  can  obtain  nnlimited  supplies 
of  meat,  he  does  not  trouble  himself  whether 
it  be  tough  or  tender.  Whenever  one  of  H 
horde  of  Hottentots  succeeds  in  killing  a 
large  animal,  such  as  an  elephant  or  hippo- 
potamus, and  it  happens  to  be  at  a  distance 
from  the  kraal,  the  inhabitants  prefer  to 
strike  their  tent-like  houses  and  to  remove 
them  to  the  animal  rather  than  trouble 
themselves  by  making  repeated  joumej-s  to 
and  fro.  The  chief  reason  for  this  strange 
conduct  is^  that,  if  thev  took  the  latter  alter- 
native, they  would  deprive  themselves  of 
one  of  tlie  greatest  luxuries  which  a  Hotten- 
tot can  enjoy.  Seldom  tasting  meat,  they 
become  semi-intoxicated  under  its  influence, 
and  will  gorge  themselves  to  the  utmost 
limit  of  endurance,  sleeping  after  the  fashion 
of  a  boa-constrictor  that  nas  swallowed  a 
goat,  and  then  awaking  only  to  goige  them- 
selves aft-esh,  and  fall  asleep  again. 

There  is  an  excuse  for  this  extraordinary 
exliibition  of  gluttony,  namely,  that  the  hot 
climate  causes  meat\o  putrety  so  rapidly 
that  it  must  be  eaten  at  once  if  it  is  eaten  at 
all.  Even  as  it  is,  the  Hottentots  are  often 
obliged  to  eat  meat  that  is  more  than  tainted, 
and  from  which  even  the  greatest  admirer 
of  high  game  would  recoil  with  horror. 
They  do  not,  however,  seem  to  trouble 
themselves  about  such  trifles,  and  devour 
the  tainted  meat  as  eagerly  as  if  it  were 
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perfectly  ftresh.  Whatever  may  be  the 
original  quality  of  the  meat,  it  owes  nothing 
to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  dressed,  for  tl^ 
Hottentots  are  perhaps  the  very  worst  cooks 
in  the  V  world.  They  take  an  earthen  pot, 
nearlv  fill  it  with  water,  put  it  on  the  nre, 
and  allow  it  to  boiL  They  then  cut  up  their 
meat  into  lumps  as  large  as  a  man^s  fist, 
throw  them  into  the  pot,  and  permit  them 
to  remain  there  until  they  are  wanted. 
Sometimes,  when  the  feasters  are  asleep 
themselves,  they  allow  the  meat  to  remain 
in  the  pot  for  half  a  day  or  so,  during  which 
time  the  women  are  obliged  to  keep  the 
water  continually  boiling,  and  it  may  be  im- 
agined the  ultimate  result  of  their  cooking 
is  not  particularly  palatable. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 
Hottentot  tribes  are  remarkable  for  their 
appetites.  They  are  no  less  notable  for 
their  power  of  sleep.  A  thorough-bred 
Hottentot  can  sleep  at  anjr  time,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  place  him  under  condi- 
tions in  which  ho  w^ill  not  sleep.  If  he  be 
pinched  with  hunger,  and  can  see  no  means 
of  obtaining  food  either  by  hunting  or  from 
the  ground,  he  lies  down,  rolls  himself  up  in 
his  kaross,  and  in  a  few  moments  is  wrapped 
in  slumber.  Sleep  to  him  almost  answers 
the  purpose  of  food,  and  he  am  often  say 
with  truth  that  "he  who  sleeps  dines." 
When  he  sleeps  his  slumber  is  truly  remark- 
able, as  it  appears  more  like  a  lethargy  than 
sleep,  as  we  understand  the  word.  A  gun 
may  be  fired  close  to  the  ear  of  a  sleeping 
Hottentot  and  he  will  not  notice  it,  or,  at  all 
events,  will  merely  turn  himself  and  sink 
a^in  to  repose.  Even  in  sleep  there  is  a 
distinction  between  the  Kaffir  and  the  Hot- 
tentot The  former  lies  at  full  length  on  his 
mat,  while  the  other  coils  himself  "up  like  a 
human  hedgehog.  In  spite  of  the  evil 
atmosphere  of  their  huts,  tne  Hottentots  are 
companionable  even  in  their  sleep,  and  at 
night  the  floor  of  a  hut  will  be  covered  with 
a  number  of  Hottentots,  all  lying  fast  asleep, 
and  so  mixed  up  together  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  distinguish  the  various  bodies  to 
which  the  limbs  belong.  The  illustration 
No.  3.  page  247,  gives  a  good  idea  of  this 
singular  custom. 

•flie  cattle  of  the  Hottentots  have  several 
times  been  mentioned.  These,  like  the 
Kaffir  oxen,  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden 
and  for  riding,  and  are  accoutred  in  the 
same  manner,  i,  c.  by  a  leathern  rope  passed 
several  times  round  the  body,  and  hauled 
tight  by  men  at  each  end.  Perhaps  the 
reader  may  remember  that  in  days  long 
gone  by,  when  the  Hottentots  were  a  pow- 
erful nation  and  held  the  command  of  South- 
em  Africa,  their  kraals  or  villages  were 
defended  by  a  peculiar  breed  of  oxen,  which 
were  especially  trained  for  that  purpose, 
and  which  answered  th6  same  purpose  as 
the  watch-dogs  which  now  beset  the  villages. 
Iliese  oxea  were  said  to  be  trained  to  guard 


the  entrance  of  the  kraal,  and  to  know  every 
inhabitant  of  the  village,  from  the  oldest 
inhabitant  down  to  the  child  which  could 
only  j.ust  crawl  about  Strangers  they  would 
not  permit  to  approach  the  kraal  except 
when  escorted  by  one  of  the  inhabitants,  nor 
would  they  suff*er  him  to  go  out  again  except 
under  the  same  protection. 

This  story  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a 
mere  fiibrication,  and  possibly  may  be  so. 
There  is,  however,  in  my  collection  an  ox- 
horn  which  was  brought  from  Southern 
Africa  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shooter,  and  of  w^hich 
no  one  could  give  an  account.  It  is  evi- 
dently very  old,  and,  although  the  horn  of  a 
domesticated  variety  of  cattJe,  is  quite  unlike 
the  horns  of  the  oxen  which  belong  to  the 
native  tribes  of  the  present  day,  being  twice 
as  lai*ge,  and  having  altogether  a  different 
aspect.  It  is  just  such  a  horn  as  might  have 
belonged  to  the  oxen  aforesaid,  and,  although 
it  cannot  be  definitely  said  to  have  grown 
on  the  head  of  one  of  these  animals,  there  is 
just  a  possibility  that  such  may  have  been 
the  case. 

Like  the  Kaffir,  the  Hottentot  has  a  won- 
derful recollection  of  an  ox.  If  he  but  sees 
one  for  a  minute  or  two  he  will  remember 
that  ox  again,  wherever  it  may  be,  and 
even  after  the  lapse  of  several  years.  He 
will  recognize  it  in  the  midst  of  a  herd,  even 
in  a  strange  place,  where  he  could  hive  no 
expectation  of  meeting  it,  and  he  will  re- 
member its  "spoor,"  and  be  able  to  trace 
its  footsteps  among  the  tracks  of  the  whole 
herd.  He  has  even  been  known  to  discover 
a  stolen  cow  by  seeing  a  calf  which  she  had 
produced  after  she  was  stolen,  and  which  he 
recognized  from  its  likeness  to  its  mother. 

The  marriages  of  the  Hottentots  are  very 
simple  aftairs,  and  consist  merely  in  paying 
a  certain  price  and  taking  the  bride  home. 
In  Kolben's  w^ell-known  work  there  is  a 
most  elaborate  and  circumstantial  descrip- 
tion of  a  Hottentot  marriage,  detailing  with 
needless  precision  a  number  of  extraordi- 
nary rites  performed  by  the  priest  over  the 
newly- wedded  pair.  Now,  inasmuch  as  the 
order  of  priests  is  not  known  to  have  existed 
among  the  Hottentots,  and  certainly  did 
not  exist  in  Kolbcn's  time,  the  whole  narra- 
tive falls  to  the  ground.  The  fact  is,  that 
Kolben  found  it  easier  to  describe  second- 
hand than  to  investigate  for  himself,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  the  Dutch  colo- 
nists, from  whom  he  gained  his  information, 
amused  themselves  by  imposing  upon  his 
credulity. 

Polygamy,  although  not  prohibited  among 
the  Hottentots,  is  but  rarely  practised.  Some 
men  have  several  wives,  but  this  is  tho  ex- 
ception, and  not  the  rule. 

As  they  have  no  priests,  so  they  have  no 
professional  doctors.  They  are  all  adepts  in 
the  very  slight  amount  of  medical  and  sur- 
gical knowledge  which  is  required  by  them, 
and  have  no  idea  of  a  separate  order  of  men 
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who  praetise  the  healing  art  Unliko  the 
Kaffirs,  who  are  the  mo^t  soperstitious  of 
mauldiid,  the  Hottentots  are  entirely  free 
from  Buperfttitiou,  ina^imurh  as  they  have 
not  the  least  conception  of  any  reh^iuns 
seutiraents  whatsoever.  The  present  world 
forms  the  limit  of  all  their  iaen-s  and  tliey 
fseem^  so  far  as  is  known,  to  be  equally  igno- 
rant of  a  Creator  and  of  the  iramortiihty  of 
ihe  80  uJ. 

The  language  of  the  Hottentot  races  is 
remiirkahle  Jbr  a  peculiarity  which  is,  I  be- 
lieve^ restricted  to  themselves  and  to  the 
surrounding  tribes,  who  have  evidently 
learned  it  from  them.  This  is  the  presenc^j 
of  the  "■*  eMck^"  which  is  tbund  in  almost  all 
the  tribes  that  inhabit  Southern  Africa^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  Amazuln,  who 
are  free  from  this  curionn  adjunct  to  their 
language,  and  speak  a  kingue  as  sofl.  as 
Itaiiiuir  There  are  three  of  these  *'  clicks,-' 
formed  by  the  tongue,  the  teeth,  an<l  the 
palate,  and  each  of  them  alters  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  word  with  which  it  is  used. 
The  first,  which  is  in  greatest  nae,  is  made 
by  pressing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  against 
the  upper  front  teeth,  and  then  smartly  dis- 
cn;:;aging  it.  The  sound  is  exactly  like  that 
which  is  produced  by  8onH>  persons  when 
they  are  atmoyed.  The  second  click  is 
formed  by  pressing  the  tongue  against  the 
roof  of  Ihe  mouth,  and  then  sharply  with- 
drawing it,  so  as  to  produce  a  sound  like 
that  which  is  used  by  grooms  wlien  urging 
a  hoi'se.  It  has  to  be  done,  however,  with 
the  least  possible  force  that  will  produce  the 
etfect,  as  otherwise  the  click  ana  the  sylla* 
ble  to  which  it  ia  joined  cannot  be  sounded 
simidtaneously.  The  last  click  is  much 
louder  than  the  others,  and  is  formed  by 
drawing  the  tongue  back  as  lar  as  possilde, 
and  pressing  the  tip  against  the  back  of  the 
palate.  It  is  then  forced  rapidly  toward  tlie 
tips,  so  as  to  produce  a  much  deeper  and 
more  sonorous  sound  than  can  he  obtained 
by  the  two  former  modes. 

In  the  tew  words  which  can  he  given  to 
this  branch  of  the  subject,  we  will  distinguish 
these  several  sonwls  bv  the  titles  of  ^^elack," 
*' click,'^  and  -cluck."'  The  reader  will  find 
it  very  difficult  to  jirodnce  either  of  these 
sounds  simultaneoiislv  with  a  part  of  a 
word,  but^  if  he  should  desire  to  mak^^  him- 
self onderstood  in  the  Hottentot  dialect, 
it  is  alisolotely  necessar}^  that  he  should  do 
so.  How  ncedih!  these  curious  adjuncts  are 
has  been  well  shown  by  Le  Vailiant.  For 
instance,  the  word  Anp,  without  any  click 
at  all,  signifies  a  horse,  but  with  the  click 
it  signities  an  arrow,  and  with  the  clack  It 
beconu's  the  name  of  a  river*  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  reduce  this  language 
to  any  known  alnlmbet,  and  the  necessarv 
consequence  is  tiiat  hardly  any  two  travel- 
lers who  have  written  accounts  of  the  Hot- 
tentot tribes  have  succeeded  in  speliinj? 
words  so  that  they  would  be  recognized, 


lerl 
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or  in  such  a  manner  that  the  reader  would 
be  able  to  pronounce  them.    The  general 
nittde  of  expressing  these  chcks  is  bv  pre- 
tixing  the  letters  t.s  or  g  to  the  worS,  and 
the  reader  may  find  a  very  lamiliar  example - 
in  the  word  Gnoo,  which  ought  really  to  baA 
spelt  without  the  ^,  and  with  some  pre fix^ 
which  would  denote  the  kind  of  click  which 
is  used  with  it* 

The  amusements  of  the  Hottentots  con*i 
sist  ebiedy  of  singing  and  dancing,  togetherj 
with  playing  on  li  curious  instrument  calledT 
the  Goura.     This  instrument,  however,  be 
longs  rather  to  the  Bosjesman  group  of  the  ^ 
Hottentot  race,  and  will   therefore   be  de- 
scribed in  a  future  page.    Their  songs  are 
also  e\identh'  derived  from  the  siime  source, 
and  their  melodies  are  identical.     Examples  ■ 
of  Bosjesman  songs  will  be  presently  yiven^J 
together  with  the  description  of  the  Goura.  ■ 
In  the  words  of  the  aongs,  however,  the 
Hottentots   have    the    advantage,  as    they 
always    have    some    signification,  whereaai 
those  of  tlie  Dosjesraans  Imve  not  even  the 
semblance  of  meaning,  and  are  equivalenli 
to  the  ffo,  re,  mi,  &c.,  of  modern  music. 

Le  Yaillant  mentions  that  the  subject  < 
the  songs  which   the   Hottentots  sang  wa 
almost  always  some  adventure  wliitdi  hai 
happened  to   themselves,  so   that,  hke  th^ 
negroes,  thej^can  sing  throughout  the  whole 
night,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  repeating 
the   words    of  their    song  over    and  ovei? 
again.    They  prefer  the  nisfht  to  the  daj 
for  this  purfiose,  because   the  atmospher 
is  cooler,  and  the  tasks  of  the  day  are  over,  ] 

*'  When  they  are  desirous  of  indulging  ii| 
this  amusement,  they  join  hands  and  for 
a  circle  of  greater  or'  less  extent,  in  pro 
portion  to  the  number  of  male  and  femaU 
dancers,  who  are  always  mixed  with  a  kind 
of  symmetry.     When   the   chain   is   made 
they  turn  round  from  one  siile  to  anutlierl 
separating  at  certain  intervals  to  mark  th 
nn^asnrc,  and  from  time  to  time  clap  thei^ 
hands  without    interrupting    the    cadence' 
while   with   their   voices   they   accompanjj 
the  sound  of  the  instrument,  and  continu 
ally  chant  '"Hoo!   Hool '    This  is  the  gee 
eral  burilen  of  their  song. 

*' Sometimes  one  of  the  dancers  quits 
circle,  and,  going  to  the   centre,  perfonij 
there  alone  a  few  steps  after  the  EnglisH 
manner,  all  the  merit  and  befuity  of  whic" 
consist  in  performing  them  with  equal  cpiick- 
ness  and  precision,  without  stirring  from  the 
spot  where  he  stands.     Afler  this  they  afl 
quit  each  others  hands,  follow  one  anothe^ 
carelessly  with  thu  air  of  terror  and  melan- 
choly, their  lieads  leaning  to  one  slioulder, 
and  their  eyes  cast  down  toward  the  ground^ 
which  they  look  at  with  attention;  and  in  M 
moment  after  they  break  forth  in  the  live- 
liest demonstration  of  joy,  and   the  most 
extravagant  merriment, 

^'  They  are  highly  delighted  with  this  coi 
trast  when  it  is  well  performed.    All  this 
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at  bottom  but  an  alternate  aasemblAge  of 
very  <lrf>ll  and  amusino:  pantomimes.  It 
must  be  observed  that  the  daaecrs  make  n 
hollow  monotonous  kind  of  humming,  which 
never  cea^ses,  except  when  they  join  tlie 
&pectators  and  Bing  the  wonderful  chorus^ 
•^Hool  lloo!'  which  appears  t^o  be  the  life 
d  soul  of  this  magnificent  music.  They 
ually  conclude  with  a  general  ball;  that 
to  say,  the  ring  is  broken  and  they  all 
dnnce  in  confusion  as  each  chooses,  and 
upon  this  occasion  they  display  all  their 
strength  and  agility.  The  most  expert 
dancers  repeat,  by  way  of  defiance  to  each 
other,  those  dangerous  leaps  and  musical 
quivers  of  our  grand  academies,  which  ex- 
cite  laughter  as  deservedly  as  the  ^Hoo! 
Hon!  Nil  Africa." 

Whether  for  singing,  dancing,  or  other 
relaxation,  the  Hottentots  never  assemble 
except  by  night,  the  day  being  for  too  pre* 
cious  for 'mere  amusement  During  the  day 
tJie  men  are  engaged  in  the  di lie  rent  pursuits 
of  their  life,  some  being  far  from  their  home 
on  the  track  of  some  animal  which  they  are 
hunting,  and  whose  flesh  is  devoted  to  the 
support  of  themselves  and  their  families. 
Otners  are  laboriously  making  snares,  dig- 
ging pitftdls,  or  going  the  rounds  of  those 
which  are  already  made,  so  that  animals 
which  have  been  captured  may  he  removed, 
and  the  snares  reset  They  have  also  to  make 
their  bows,  arrows,  spears,  and  clubs,  opera- 
tions which  absorb  much  time,  partly  because 
their  tools  are  few  and  imperfect,  and  partly 
because  all  their  work  la  undertaken  with 
a  degree  of  deliberation  which  is  exceed- 
ingly irritating  to  an  European  spectator. 

The  women ^  too,  are  engagf^d  in  their 
own  occupations,  which  are  luliuitely  more 
laboriotis  than  those  of  the  men,  and  con- 
sist of  all  kinds  of  domestic  work,  including 
taking  down  and  putting  up  the  huts,  col- 
lecting wood  for  the  evening  fires,  and  pre- 
paring the  f«K)d  for  the  men  when  they 
return  home.  With  the  shades  of  evening 
all  attempts  at  industry  are  given  up,  and 
the  Hottentofii  amuso  theraaelves  through- 
out nearly  the  entire  night  The  savage 
does  not  by  any  means  go  to  bed  with  the 
birds  and  arise  mth  them,  as  is  popularly 
supposed,  and  almost  invariably  is  an  incor- 
rigiole  sitter-up  at  night,  smoking^  talking, 
sinking,  dancing,  and  otherwise  amusing 
himself,  aa  if  he  had  done  nothing  whatever 
all  day. 

Perhaps  he  may  owe  the  capability  of 
enduring  such  constant  dissipation  to  the 
fact  that  he  can  command  sleep  at  will*  and 
that  his  slumber  is  so  deep  as  to  be  undis- 
turbed b}^  the  clamor  that  is  going  on 
around  him.  If.  for  example,  a  Hottentot 
has  been  hunting  all  ilay,  and  has  returned 
home  weary  with  the  chase  and  with  carry- 
ing the  animals ,  he  will  not  thhik  of  sleej)- 
In^  until  he  has  had  his  supper,  smoked  his 
pipe,  and  eiyoyed  an  hour  or  two  of  dancing  I 


and  singing.  But,  as  soon  as  he  feels  dis- 
posed to  cease  from  his  amusements,  he 
retires  from  the  circle,  rolls  himself  up  in 
his  kaross,  lies  down,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
is  fast  asleep,  unheeding  the  noise  which  is 
made  close  to  his  ears  by  his  companions 
who  are  still  pursuing  their  revels. 

There  is  a  singular  dance  which  is  much 
in  vo^ue  among  the  young  Hottentot  girls, 
and  Avuich  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  peculiar  to 
thera.  As  a  small  melon  is  the  eliief  object 
of  the  sport,  it  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
Melon  Dance,  and  is  thus  performed:^  In 
tlie  evening,  when  the  air  is  cool,  the  girls 
assemble  and  choose  one  of  their  number 
as  a  leader*  She  takes  a  small  round  melon 
in  her  hands,  and  begins  to  run  in  a  circle, 
waving  her  arms  and  flinging  about  her 
limbs  in  the  wildest  Imaginable  wny.  The 
others  follow  her  and  imitate  her  move- 
ments, and,  as  they  are  not  impeded  by 
many  tmrnniLds  of  dress,  and  only  wear  the 
ordinary  cap  and  girdle  of  leathern  thong*?, 
their  movements  are  full  of  wild  grace.  As 
the  leader  runs  round  the  course,  she  flings 
the  melon  in  the  air,  catches  it,  tlings  it 
again,  and  at  last  stoops  suddenly,  lea[m  into 
tiie  air,  and  throws  the  melon  beneath  her 
toward  the  girl  who  follows  her.  The  ttbject 
of  tills  dance  is  twofold.  The  second  girl 
has  to  catch  the  melon  without  ceasing 
from  her  course,  and  the  first  has  to  throw 
it  when  she  fanxies  that  the  second  is  off 
her  guard.  Consequently,  she  makes  all 
kinds  of  feints,  pretending  to  throw  the 
melon  several  times,  and  trying  to  deceive 
by  every  means  in  her  power.  If  the 
second  girl  fails  in  catching  the  melon  the 
first  retiins  her  leadership,  but  if  she  suc- 
ceeds she  becomes  leader,  and  goes  through 
the  same  manmuvres.  In  this  way  the 
melon  goes  round  and  round,  and  the' sport 
is  continued  until  the  dancers  are  too 
fatigued  to  continue  it. 

From  the  above  description  some  persons 
might  fancy  that  this  dance  offends  the 
sense  of  decorum.  It  does  not  so.  It  is 
true  that  the  style  of  clothing  which  is 
worn  by  the  dancers  is  not  according  to 
European  notions,  but,  according  to  their 
own  idean,  it  is  convenient  and  according  to 
usage.  Neither  is  there  anything  in  the 
dance  itself  which  ought  to  shock  a  rightly 
constituted  mind.  It  is  simply  an  ebullition 
of  youthful  spirits,  and  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  dances  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
which  are  avowedly  and  intendedly  licen- 
tious, and  which^  whether  accompaiiied  by 
more  or  less  clothing  than  is  worn  by  these 
Hottentot  girls,  are  repulsive  rather  than 
attractive  to  any  one  who  possesses  any 
amiiunt  of  self-respect 

In  this  instance  the  danoe  is  conducted  in 
[lerfect  innocence,  and  the  performers  have 
no  more  idea  of  impropriety  in  the  scanty 
though  graceful  and  artistic  dress  they 
vvear^  than  has  an  English  lady  at  appe^ 
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ing  with  her  fece  tmveiled.  As  long  as 
clothing  is  not  attempted,  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  required,  but,  when  any  portion  of 
European  clothing  is  assumed,  the  whole 
case  IS  altered.  Mr.  Baines  narrates  a  little 
corroborative  incident  He  was  travelling 
in  a  wagon,  accompanied,  as  usual,  by  Hot- 
tentots and  their  families.  The  latter, 
mostly  females,  were  walking  by  the  side  of 
the  wagon,  we<aring  no  costume  but  the 
slight  leathern  girdle.  It  so  happened  that 
some  old  shoes  were  thrown  out  of  the 
wagon,  and  immediately  appropriated  by 
the  women,  who  have  an  absurd  hankering 
alter  European  apparel.  No  sooner  haa 
they  put  on  shoes  than  they  looked  naked. 
They  had  not  done  so  before,  but  even  that 
sliglit  amount  of  civilized  clothing  seemed 
to  suggest  that  the  whole  body  had  to  be 
clothed  also,  and  so  strong  was  this  feeling 
that  Mr.  Baines  found  means  of  removing 
the  obnoxious  articles  of  apparel. 

The  Hottentots  have  a  remarkable  game 
which  they  call  by  the  name  of  Card-play- 
ing, apmrently  because  no  cards  are  used 
in  it.  This  game  is  simply  an  exhibition  of 
activity  and  quickness  of  hand,  being  Fome- 
what  similar  in  principle  to  our  own  boy's 
game  of  Odd  and  Even.  It  is  illustrated 
on  the  opposite  page,  and  is  thus  described 
by  Burchell:  — 

**  At  one  of  the  fires  an  amusement  of  a 
very  singular  and  nearly  unintelligible  kind 
was  the  source  of  great  amusement,  not 
only  to  the  performers  themselveSj  but  to 
all  the  bystanders.  They  called  it  Card- 
pla3'ing,  a  word  in  this  instance  strangely 
misapplied.  Two  Hottentots,  seated  oppo- 
site each  other  on  the  ground,  were  vocif- 
erating, as  if  in  a  rage,  some  particular 
expressions  in  their  own  language:  laugh- 
ing violently,  (browing  their  Ixnlies  on 
either  side,  tossing  their  arms  in  all  direc- 
tions—  at  one  moment  with  their  hands 
close  together,  at  another  stretched  out 
wide  apart;  up  in  the  air  at  one  time,  or  in 
an  instant  down  to  the  ground;  sometimes 
with  them  closed,  at  other  times  exhibiting 
them  open  to  their  opponent.  Frequently 
in  the  heat  of  the  game  they  started  upon 
their  knees,  falling  back  immediately  on 
th(?  ground  again;  and  all  this  in  siicli  a 
quick,  wild,  extraordinary  manner,  that  it 
wa,s  impossible,  after  watching  their  mo- 
tions for  a  long  time,  to  discover  the  nature 
of  their  game,  or  to  coni])rcheud  the  princi- 
ple on  which  it  was  founded,  any  more  than 
a  person  entirely  ignorant  of  the  moves  at 
chess  could  learn  that  by  merely  looking 
on. 

"This  is  a  genuine  Hotlent^  game,  as 
every  <me  would  certainly  suppose,  on  see- 
ing tlie  uncouth  manner  in  which  it  is 
l)laved.  It  is,  they  say,  of  great  antiquity, 
an<I  at  present  practised  only  by  sucrh  as 
have  preserved  some  portion  of  their  origi- 
nal customs,  and  they  pretend  that  it  is  not 


every  Hottentot  who  possesses  the  talent 
necessary  for  playing  it  in  perfection. 

'^  I  found  some  dimculty  m  obtaining  an 
intelligible  explanation,  but  learned  at  last 
that  the  principle  consists  in  concealing  a 
small  piece  of  stick  in  one  hand  so  dexter- 
ously that  the  opponent  shall  not  be  able, 
when  both  closed  hands  are  presented  to 
him,  to  distinguish  in  which  it  is  held,  whOe 
at  the  same  time  he  is  obliged  to  decide  by 
some  sign  or  motion  either  on  one  or  the 
other.  As  soon  as  the  opponent  has  gained 
a  certain  number  of  guesses,  he  is  consid- 
ered to  have  won  a  game,  and  it  then 
becomes  his  turn  to  take  tlie  stick,  and  dis- 
play his  inc^enulty  in  concealing  it  and  in 
deceiving  the  other.  In  this  manner  the 
games  are  continued  alternately,  often  the 
whole  ni^jht  long,  or  until  the  players  are 
exhausted  with  fatigue.  In  the  course  of 
them  various  little  incidents,  eitlier  of  inge- 
nuity or  of  mistake,  occur  to  animate  their 
exertions,  and  excite  the  rude,  harmless 
mirth  of  their  surrounding  friends."  The 
reader  wiU  probably  sec  the  close  resem- 
blance between  this  game  played  by  the 
Hottentots  of  Southern  Africa  and  the"  well- 
known  game  of  "  Morro,"  that  is  so  popular 
in  several  parts  of  Southern  Europe. 

The  Hottentot  seems  to  be  as  fond  of  a 
practical  joke  as  the  Kaffir,  and  to  take  it  as 
good-humoredly.  On  one  occasion,  when  a 
traveller  was  passing  tlirough  Africa  with  a 
large  party,  several  of  the  Hottentots,  who 
ought  to  liave  been  on  the  watch,  contrived 
to  draw  near  the  fire,  and  to  fall  asleep. 
Some  of  their  companions  determined  to 
give  them  a  thorough  fright,  and  to  recall 
to  their  minds  that  they  ought  to  have  been 
watching  and  not  sleeping.  Acconlingly, 
they  went  oil'  to  a  little  distance,  and  slibi 
a  couple  of  Bosjesman  arrows  close  to  tlie 
sleepers.  Deej)  as  is  a  Hottentot's  slumber, 
he  can  shake  ofl'  sleep  In  a  moment  at  the 
approach  of  danger,  and,  although  the 
loudest  sound  will  not  wake  him,  provided 
that  it  be  of  a  harmless  character,  an  almost 
inaudible  sound  will  reach  his  ears,  pro- 
vided that  it  presage  danger.  As  soon  as 
the  sleeping  Iiottentots  heard  the  twang  of 
the  bow,  tney  sprang  up  in  alarm,  which 
was  not  decreased  oy  the  sight  of  the 
arrows  falling  close  to  them,  sprang  to  the 
wagon  for  their  arms,  and  were  received 
with  a  shout  of  laughter. 

However,  thev  soon  had  their  revenge. 
One  dark  evening  the  voung  men  were 
amusing  themselves  witli  setting  fire  to 
some  dried  reeds  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
the  camp.  While  they  were  enjoying  the 
waves  of  fire  as  they  rolled  along,  driven  by 
the  wind,  the  Hottentots  stole  behind  the 
reeds,  and  with  the  shell  of  an  ostrich  egg 
imitated  the  roar  of  an  approaching  lion  so 
accurately,  that  the  young  men  began  to 
shout  in  order  to  driVe  the  lion  awav,  aild 
at  last  ran  to  the  camp  screaming  witli  tor- 
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tfjft.  Of  course  the  songs  that  were  sung 
in  the  camp  that  night  were  full  of  refer- 
ence to  Bosjesmans  and  lions. 

The  Hottentot  has  a  constitutional  ina- 
bUity  to  compute  time.  A  traveller  can 
never  discover  the  age  of  a  Hottentot, 
partly  because  the  man  nimself  has  not  the 
least  notion  of  his  age,  or  indeed  of  annual 
computation  at  all,  and  partly  because  a 
Hottentot  looks  as  old  at  thirty-five  as  at 
sixty-five.  He  can  calculate  uie  time  of 
day  by  the  position  of  the  sun  with  regard 
to  the  meridian,  but  his  memory  will  not 
serve  him  so  far  as  to  enable  him  to  com- 
pute annual  time  by  the  height  of  the  sun 
above  the  horizon.  As  is  the  case  with 
most  savage  races,  his  unit  of  time  is  the 
new  moon,  and  he  makes  all  his  reckonings 
of  time  to  consist  of  so  many  moons.  An 
amusing  instance  of  this  deficiencv  is  given 
by  Dr.  Lichtenstein,  in  his  "Travels  in 
South  Africa":  — 

"  A  Hottentot,  in  particular^  engaged  our 
attention  by  the  simplicity  with  which  he 
told  his  story.  After  he  hiad  harangued  for 
a  long  time  in  broken  Dutch,  we  collected 
BO  much  as  that  he  agreed  with  a  colonist  to 
serve  him  for  a  certain  time,  at  fixed  wa^es, 
as  herdsman,  but  before  the  time  expired 
they  had  parted  by  mutual  agreement  The 
dispute  was  how  much  of  the  time  remained; 
consequently,  how  much  wages  the  master 
had  a  right  to  deduct  from  the  sum  which 
was  to  have  been  paid  for  the  whole  time. 

"  To  illustrate  this  matter,  the  Hottentot 
gave  us  the  following  account :  —  My  Baas,' 
said  he, '  will  have  it  that  I  was  to  serve  so 
long'  (and  here  he  stretched  out  his  left 
arm  and  hand,  and  laid  the  little  finger  of 
his  ri^ht  hand  directly  under  the  arm)  ; 
*  but  I  say  that  I  only  agreed  to  serve  so 
long,'  and  here  he  laid  his  right  hand  upon 
the  joint  of  the  left.  Apparently,  he  meant 
by  mis  to  signify  that  the  proportion  of 
the  time  he  had  served  with  that  he  had 
agreed  to  serve  was  the  same  as  the  propor- 
tion of  what  he  pointed  out  of  the  arm  to 
the  whole  length  of  it  At  the  same  time 
he  showed  us  a  small  square  stick,  in  which, 
at  every  full  moon,  he  had  made  a  little 
notch,  with  a  double  one  at  the  full  moon 
when  he  quitted  the  colonist's  service.  As 
the  latter  was  present,  and  several  of  the 
colonists  and  Ilottentots,  who  attended  as 
auditors,  could  ascertain  exactly  the  time  of 
entering  on  the  service,  the  conclusion  was, 
as  is  very  commonly  the  case,  that  both  the 
master  and  the  servant  were  somewhat  in 
the  wrong;  that  the  one  reckoned  too  much 
of  the  time  expired,  the  other  too  little ; 
and  that,  according  to  the  Hottentot's  mode 
of  measuring,  the  time  expired  came  to 
about  the  knuckle. 

"The  Hottentots  understand  no  other 
mode  of  measuring  time  but  by  lunar 
months  and  days  ;  they  have  no  idea  of  the 
division  of  the  day  into  hours.    If  a  man 


asks  a  Hottentot  how  &r  it  is  to  such  a 
place,  he  either  makes  no  answer,  or  point0 
to  a  certain  spot  in  the  heavens,  and  says, 
*  The  sun  will  be  there  when  ypu  get  to  it' " 

Warfare  among  the  Hottentots  scarcely 
deserves  the  name,  because  we  can  hardly 
use  such  a  term  as  "'•  warfare "  where  there 
is  no  distinction  of  officer  or  private,  where 
there  is  no  commander,  and  no  plan  of  action. 
The  men  who  are  able  to  wield  the  bow  and 
arrow  advance  in  a  body  upon  the  enemy, 
and  are  led  by  any  one  who  thinks  himself 
brave  enough  to  take  the  command.  When 
they  come  to  close  quarters  with  the  enemy, 
every  one  fights  in  the  way  that  suits  him- 
self best,  without  giving  support  to  those  of 
his  own  side,  or  expecting  it  from  his  com- 
rades. Even  the  chief  man  of  a  horde  is 
not  necessarily  the  leader^  and  indeed  his 
authority  over  the  horde  is  more  nominal 
than  reaL  A  mere  boy  may  assume  the 
leadership  of  the  expedition,  and,  if  he  is 
courageous  enough  to  take  the  lead,  he  may 
keep  it  until  some  still  braver  warrior 
comes  to  the  front  It  evident  that  such 
warfare  is  merely  a  succession  of  skirmishes 
or  duels,  much  as  was  the  case  in  the  days 
of  Hector  and  Achilles,  each  soldier  select- 
ing his  own  particular  adversary,  and  fight- 
ing him  until  one  of  the  two  is  killed,  runs 
away,  or  renders  himself  prisoner. 

As  far  as  is  known,  the  Hottentots  never 
made  war,  according  to  the  usual  accepta- 
tion of  the  word.  If  insulted  or  aggrieved 
by  having  their  cattle  stolen,  they  would  go 
on  and  make  reprisals,  but  they  had  no  idea 
of  carrying  on  war  for  any  political  object 
This  is  probably  the  reason  why  they  were 
so  completely  overcome  by  the  Kafllr  tribes, 
who  had  some  knowledge  of  warfare  as  an 
art,  and  who  drove  them  further  and  further 
away  from  their  own  domains,  until  their 
nationality  was  destroyed,  and  they  were 
reduced  to  a  mere  aggregation  of  scattered 
tribes,  without  unity,  and  consequently  with- 
out power, 

However  nationally  unwarlike  the  Hot- 
tentot may  be,  and  however  incapable  he 
may  be  of  military  organization,  he  can  be 
made  into  a  soldier  wno  is  not  only  usefuU 
but  unapproachable  in  his  own  peculiar 
line.  Impatient,  as  a  rule,  of  military  dis- 
cipline, he  hates  above  all  things  to  march 
in  step,  to  go  through  the  platoon  exercise, 
and  to  perform  those  mechanical  move- 
ments which  delight  the  heart  of  the  drill- 
sergeant  He  is,  as  a  rule,  abhorrent  of 
anything  like  steady  occupation,  and  this 
tendency  of  mind  incapacitates  him  from 
being  an  agriculturist,  while  it  aids  in  quali- 
fying him  for  the  hunter's  life.  Now,  as  a 
rule,  a  good  hunter  makes  a  ^ood  soldier, 
especially  of  the  irregular  kind,  and  the 
training  which  is  afforded  by  the  pursuit 
of  the  fleet,  powerful,  and  dangerous  beasts 
of  Africa,  makes  the  Hottentot  one  of  the 
best  irregular  soldiers  in  the  world. 
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But  he  must  be  allowed  to  fight  in  his 
own  way,  to  choo.'^e  his  own  time  fur  attack, 
to  make  it  in  llie  mo-d<?  that  ftiiit^  him  Ijtfst, 
and  tn  run  away  if  tiight  happens  to  suit 
him  l»c;ttcr  than  battle.  He  lias  not  the 
least  iilea  of  getting  himself  killed  or 
wounded  on  mere  points  of  honor  ;  and 
if  he  sees  that  the  chances  of  war  are  likely 
if}  fjo  much  against  him,  he  quietly  retreatsi, 
and  '■MiveH  to  fidit  another  day."  To  this 
mode  of  action  Fie  is  not  prompted  by  any 
feeling  oV  fear,  Vmt  merely  by  the  common- 
sense  view  id*  the  case,  I  lis'  business  is  to 
kill  the  enemy,  and  he  means  to  do  it.  But 
that  desirable  olyect  cannot  be  attained  if 
he  allows  them  to  kill  him,  and  so  he 
guards  himself  against  the  latter  event  as 
mweh  as  possilde.  Indeed,  if  he  is  wounded 
when  he  might  have  avoided  a  wounds  he 
feels  heartily  ashamed  of  himself  for  having 
committed  sncti  an  error;  and  if  he  succeeds 
in  killing  or  wounding  an  enemy  without 
suffering  damnge  hhiiself,  he  glories  in  his 
superior  ingenuity,  and  makes  merry  over 
the  stii|Tidity  of  his  foe. 

Fear  —  as  wc  understand  the  word  — has 
very  little  intlnence  over  the  Hottentot  sol- 
dier, whether  he  be  trained  to  light  with  tlie 
white  man's  tire-arms,  or  whether  he  u.^c^s 
the  l)ow  and  arrow  of  his  primitive  life.  If 
he  must  liLjht,  he  will  do  so  with  a  cpiict  and 
dogged  Vidor,  and  nuv  enemy  that  thinks  to 
conquer  him  will  fiuil  that  no  easy  task  lies 
belV^re  liim, 

Mr.  Christie  has  narrated  to  me  several 
incidents  which  show  the  obstinate  courage 
with  wdiirh  a  Hottentot  can  tight  when 
pressed.    One  of  them  is  as  follows  :  — 

**  During  the  Kaflir  war  of  1847,  a  body 
of  Hottentots  were  surrounded  by  a  huge 
party  of  Kat!irs,  an<l,  alter  a  severe  strug- 
gle, succeeded  in  cutting  their  wav  through 
their  dark  foes.  One  of  the  ifottentots, 
however,  happened  to  be  ivonndcd  near  the 
spine,  so  that  he  lost  the  use  of  his  legs,  and 
could  not  stand.  Even  though  sudering 
under  this  severe  injury,  he  would  not  sur- 
render, but  dragged  himself  to  an  ant-hill, 
and  supported  his  back  against  it,  so  that 
his  arms  were  at  liberty.  In  this  position 
he  continued  to  load  and  fire,  though  com- 
pletely cx|)<med  to  the  bullets  and  assagais 
of  the  Kattirs,  80  true  wa»  his  ainn  even 
under  these  drcuni stances,  that  he  killed 
and  wounded  a  considerable  number  oi 
them  ;  and.  when  a  reinforeing  party  came 
to  their  help,  the  brave  fellow^  was  at  the 
point  of  death,  but  still  breathing,  though 
his  body  was  completely  riddled  with  bul- 
lets, and  cut  to  pieces  with  spears," 

This  anecdote  also  serves  to  show  the 
extraordinary  tenacity  of  life  possessed  by 
this  race  — a  tenacity  which  seems  to  riva! 
that  of  the  lower  reptiles.  On  one  occasion, 
Mr.  Christie  was  in  a  surgeon's  house  in 
Grahamstown,  when  a  Hottentot  walked  in, 
aad  asked  the  fiurgeon  to  look  at  hi^  head. 


which  had  been  damaged  on  the  previoua 
night  by  a  blow  from  a  knob-kerrie.  Ha 
took  ofThis  liat  and  the  handkerchief  which, 
according  to  custom,  was  wrapped  round  hi."* 
head,  and  exhibited  an  injury  which  would 
have  killed  most  Europeans  on  the  spot, 
and  certainly  woo  Id  have  [prostrated  them 
otlerly.  On  the  crown  of  his  hea<l  there 
waii  a  circular  wound,  al>oui  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  more  than  half  an  incli  deep, 
the  bone  liaving  been  driven  down  on  the 
brain  by  a  blow  from  the  heavy  knob  of  the 
Weapon,  The  dLq>ressed  part  of  the  skull 
wjus  raised  as  w*ell  as  could  be  done,  and  the 
remainder  cut  nAvay.  The  operation  bein^ 
over,  the  man  re[>faced  his  liat  and  hand* 
kerchief,  and  walked  away,  apparently  little 
the  worse  for  his  accident,  or  the  operation 
which  succeeded  it,  , 

On  another  occasion,  the  same  gentleman 
saw  a  Hottentot  wagon-driver  fall  from  Ms 
seat  under  the  wheels.  One  oi"  the  fore- 
wheels  passed  over  his  neck,  and,  as  the 
wagon  was  loaded  with  some  two  tons  of 
tirew^ood,  it  might  ha  supposed  th-it  the  man 
was  killed  on  the  spot.  To  tlie  surprise  of 
the  beholder,  tie  was  not  only  alive  wdien 
free  of  the  wheel,  but  ha^l  i>resenco  of 
mind  to  roll  otit  of  the  way  ot  the  hind 
wheel,  which  otherwise  must  have  gr»ne 
over  him.  Mr,  Christie  ran  to  him,  and 
helped  him  to  his  feet.  In  answer  to  anx- 
ii>us  questions,  be  said  that  lie  was  not 
much  hurt,  exccjvt  by  some  small  stones 
which  had  been  forced  into  his  skin,  and 
which  he  asked  Mr.  Christie  to  remove. 
Indetnl,  thrse  men  seem  not  only  to  be 
tenaeiouH  of  lile,  but  to  sutler  very  little 
pain  from  injuries  that  would  nearly  kill  a 
white  man,  or  at  all  events  would  cause  him 
to  be  nearly  dead  with  j»ain  alone.  Yet, 
callous  as  they  are  to  liodily  injuries,  they 
seem  to  be  pecuharly  susecptible  to  poison 
that  mixes  with  die  blood,  and,  if  bitten  by 
a  snake,  or  wounded  by  a  poisoned  arrow, 
to  have  very  much  less  chance  of  life  than 
a  European  under  similar  conditions. 

We  will  conclude  this  hist<iry  of  the  Hot- 
tentots with  a  few  remarks  on  their  treat- 
ment of  sickness  and  their  burial  of  the 
dead. 

When  Hottentots  are  ill  they  obey  the  in- 
stinct which  seems  to  be  im|>lante(J  equally 
in  man  and  beast,  and  separate  themselvea 
from  their  fellows.  Sometimes  they  take 
the  trouble  to  have  a  small  hut  erected  at  a 
distance  from  the  kraal,  but  in  all  cases  they 
keep  themselves  aloof  as  far  as  possible,  and 
do  not  mix  with  their  companions  until 
their  health  is  restored,  Of  professional 
physic  fans  they  ktiow  nothing,  and  have  in 
this  respect  a  decided  advantage  over  the 
KatTirs,  who  are  horribly  tormented  in  their 
hours  of  sickness  by  the  witch-doctor,  who 
tries,  by  all  kinds  of  noisy  incantations,  to 
drive  out  the  evil  spirit  which  is  tormenting 
the  sick  man.    There  are  certainly  some 
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men  among  them  who  possess  a  kind  of 
knowledge  of  pharmacy,  and  these  men  are 
liberal  enough  of  their  advice  and  prescrip- 
tions. But  tney  do  not  form  a  distinct  order 
of  men,  nor  do  they  attempt  to  work  cures 
by  superhuman  means.  They  are  more  suc- 
cessful in  treating  wounds  and  bodily  inju- 
ries than  in  the  management  of  diseases, 
because  in  the  former  case  there  is  some- 
thing tangible  with  which  they  can  cope, 
whereas  mey  cannot  see  a  disease,  nor  can 
they  produce  any  immediate  and  visible  ef- 
fect, as  is  the  case  with  a  bodily  iryury. 

Sometimes  a  curious  kind  of  ceremony 
seems  to  be  performed,  which  is  probably 
analogous  to  the  shampooing  that  is  in 
vogue  in  many  parts  of  tne  earth.  The  pa- 
tient lies  prostrate  while  a  couple  of  women, 
one  on  either  side,  pound  and  knead  him 
with  their  closed  fists,  at  the  same  time 
uttering  loud  cries  close  to  his  ear.  This 
i^parently  rough  treatment  seems  to  have 
some  amount  of  efficacy  in  it,  as  Sparrman 
mentions  that  he  has  seen  it  practised  on 
the  apparentlv  lifeless  body  of  a  young  man 
who  eventually  recovered. 

Of  all  diseases  the  Hottentots  dread  noth- 
ing so  much  as  the  small-pox;  and  if  a  single 
member  of  the  horde  be  taken  with  it  they 
leave  him  in  his  hut,  strike  all  their  habita- 
tions, and  move  off  into  the  desert,  where 
they  remain  until  they  think  that  uie  dan- 
ger is  past  All  ties  of  relationship  and 
affection  are  broken  through  by  this  dread 
malady,  for  which  they  know  no  cure,  and 
which  always  rages  with  tenfold  violence 
among  savages.  The  husband  will  abandon 
his  wife,  and  even  the  mother  her  children, 
in  the  nope  of  checking  the  spread  of  the 
disorder,  and  the  wretched  sufferers  are  left 


to  perish  either  from  the  disease  itself  or 
from  privation. 

When  a  Hottentot  dies  the  funeral  is  con- 
ducted without  anv  ceremony.  The  body  is 
disposed  in  as  small  a  compass  as  possible, — 
inoeed,  into  the  attitude  that  is  assumed 
during  sleep,  and  the  limbs  and  head  are* 
firmly  tied  together.  A  worn-out  kaross  is 
then  rolled  round  the  body,  and  careftilly 
arranged  so  as  to  conceal  it  entirely.  The 
place  of  burial  is,  with  certain  exceptions, 
chosen  at  a  distance  from  the  kraal,  and  the 
corpse  is  then  placed  in  the  grave,  which  is 
never  of  any  great  depth.  Earth  is  then 
thrown  on  the  body  ;  and  if  there  are  any 
stones  near  the  spot,  they  are  mixed  with 
the  earth,  and  heaped  above  the  grave  in 
order  to  defend  it  from  the  hyoenas  and 
jackals,  which  are  sure  to  discover  that  an 
interment  has  taken  place.  If  stones  can- 
not be  found,  thorn-bushes  are  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  Generally,  the  grave  is  so 
shallow,  and  the  stones  are  so  few,  that  the 
whole  process  of  burial  is  practically  ren- 
dered nugatory,  and  before  another  day  has 
dawned  we  hyaenas  and  jackals  have  scat- 
tered the  frail  defences,  dug  up  the  body, 
and  devoured  it 

Should  the  headman  of  the  kraal  die, 
there  are  great  wailings  throughout  the 
kraal.  These  cries  are  begun  by  the  family, 
taken  up  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  village, 
and  the  whole  night  is  spent  in  loud  bowl- 
ings and  lamentation.  His  body  is  usually 
buried  in  the  middle  of  the  cattle-pen,  as  it 
is  a  safe  place  so  long  as  the  cattle  are  in  it, 
which  are  watched  throughout  the  nighty 
and  over  his  remains  a  considerable  pile  of 
stones  is  raised. 
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We  now  come  to  a  singular  race  of  human 
beings,  inhabiting  various  parts  of  Soutliem 
AfHca,  and  being  evidently  allied  to  the 
Hottentots.  They  are  called  Bosjesmans 
by  the  Dutch  settlers.  This  word  is  pro- 
nounced Bushes-man,  and  is  popularlv  con- 
tracted into  Bushman, — a  wora  which  is, 
indeed,  an  exact  translation  of  the  Dutch 
title.  As,  however,  several  groups  of  sav- 
ages in  different  parts  of  the  world  are  called 
Bushmen,  we  will  retain  the  original  Dutoh 
name. 

Resi)ecting  the  precise  relationshij)  there 
are  three  distinct  theories.  The  first  is,  that 
they  are  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  upon 
whom  the  Hottentots  have  improved;  the 
second  is,  that  they  are  degenerate  oflshoots 
of  the  Hottentot  race;  ana  the  third  is,  that 
they  form  a  totally  distinct  group  of  man- 
kind. On  the  whole,  I  am  mclined  rather 
to  accept  the  theory  that  they  are  a  variety 
of  the  Hottentot  race,  wliich  they  closely 
resemble  in  many  particulars.  The  peculiar 
form  of  the  countenance,  the  high  cheek- 
bones, the  little  contracted  eyes,  and  the 
long  narrow  chin,  are  all  characteristics  of 
the  Hottentot  race.  The  color  of  the  skin,' 
too,  is  not  ])lack,  but  yellow,  and  even  paler 
than  that  of  the  Hottentot,  and  the  women 
are  notable  for  that  peculiaiity  of  form  which 
has  already  been  noticed. 

Their  lanjjua<je  much  resembles  that  of 
the  Hottentots  in  sound,  the  characteristic 
"  cHck  "  being  one  of  its  peculiarities.  But, 
whereas  the  Hottentots  generally  content 
themselves  with  one  click  in  a  word,  the 
Bosjesman  tribes  employ  it  with  every  syl- 


lable, and  have  besides  a  kind  of  croaking 
soimd  produced  in  the  throat,  which  is  not 
used  by  the  Hottentots,  and  which  they  find 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  imitating.  But 
though  their  tongue  resembles  the  language 
of  the  Hottentots  in  sound,  the  words  of  the 
two  languages  are  totally  different,  so  that  a 
Hottentot  18  quite  as  much  at  a  loss  to 
understand  a  Bosiesman  as  would  be  a 
European.  Even  the  various  tribes  of  Bos- 
jesmans differ  much  in  their  language,  each 
tribe  having  a  dialect  of  their  own,  and  even 
changing^their  dialect  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  hordes  or  families  of  Bosjesmans 
have  but  little  intercourse  with  each  other, 
and  remain  as  widely  separated  as  possible, 
so  that  they  shall  not  interfere  with  tlie 
hunting-grounds  of  their  fellow-tiibesmen. 

In  their  conversation  among  each  other 
also,  they  are  continually  inventinof  new 
words.  Intellectually,  they  are  but  children, 
and,  like  children,  the  more  volul)le  conde- 
scend to  the  weakness  of  those  who  cannot 
talk  as  well  as  themselves,  and  accept  their 
imperfect  words  as  integral  parts  of  their 
language.  So  imperfect,  indeed,  is  the  lan- 
guaj^e  of  tlie  Bosjesmans,  that  even  those 
of  the  same  horde  often  find  a  difiiculty  in 
understanding  each  other  without  the  use 
of  gesture;  and  at  night,  when  a  party  of 
Bosjesmans  are  smoking,  dancing,  and  talk- 
ing, they  are  obliged  to  Keep  up  a  fire  so  as 
to  be  able  by  its  light  to  see  the  explanatory 
gestures  of  their  companions. 

Like  many  other  savage  nations,  they 
possess  a  gesture-language  wliich  is  univer- 
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BaDy  imclerstood,  even  where  words  are  quite 
uniiitelligible,  and  by  moans  of  thij4  language 
a  European  can  make  hiiiiselJ'  undL^r^tood  by 
them*  even  though  he  docs  not  know  a  word 
of  their  spoken  lan^Hiage.  Wht?n  a  Bo^jes- 
man  13  speaking,  he  uses  a  profusion  of 
ge^stures,  animated,  graphic,  and  so  ea>ily 
rntelH^ible  that  a  person  who  is  wholly  igno- 
rant ot  the  language  can  readily  follow  his 
meaning.  I  have  heard  a  Bosj'esniao  nar- 
rate the  manner  in  which  he  hunted  ditllr- 
ent  animals,  and,  although  the  precise  words 
which  he  employed  were  unknown  to  rue. 
the  whole  process  of  the  chase  wob  rendered 
perfectly  intelligible.  Perltaos  some  uf  my 
readers 'may  remember  that  tlie  late  Gordon 
Cnmming  was  accompanied  by  a  BosjesmaD 
named  Ruyter.  Tliis  little  'man  surviveil 
the  perils  of  the  desert,  he  esc4ijied  from  tlie 
claws  of  a  lion  which  dragged  his  companion 
Irom  the  blanket  in  which  the  two  were 
rolled,  and  lived  for  some  years  in  England. 
He  was  an  admirable  actor,  and  would  some- 
times condescend  to  display  bis  wonderful 
powers.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine 
any  till  n,^  more  grai)hic  than  Ruyter's  acted 
description  of  a  lion  stealing  into  the  camp. 
and  the  consternation  of  the  different  ani- 
mals which  found  theniselves  in  such  close 
proximity  to  their  dreaded  enemy.  The 
part  of  each  animal  was  cna^Hed  in  turn  by 
Iluyter,  whose  best  rok^^  were  those  of  the 
lion  himself  and  a  tame  Iraboon  —  the  voices 
Gad  action  of  both  animals  being  imitated 
with  startling  accuracy. 

The  Bosjesmans  differ  from  the  true  Hot- 
tentot.* in  point  of  size,  being  so  small  as  to 
deserve  the  name  of  a  natiim  of  pigmies, 
bein^,  on  the  average,  very  little  above  tive 
feet  in  height,  while  some  of  the  women  are 
se^en  or  eight  inches  shorter.  This  does 
not  apply  to  the  Kora  Bi>sjesmans,  who  are 
about  five  foet  loiu"  or  tive  inches  in  height 
Still,  small  as  they  are,  there  is  no  proof 
either  that  they  have  degenerated  from 
the  ancient  stock,  which  is  reprcsentefl  by 
the  true  Hottentot,  or  that  they  repre- 
«ent  the  original  stock,  on  which  the  Hot- 
tentots have  improved,  and  it  is  more  likely 
that  they  shnply  constitute  a  group  of  tlie 
Hottentot  race. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  their  color  is 
rather  more  yellow  tlian  dark.  This  ciirious 
fairness  of  complexion  in  a  South  African 
mce  is  even  more  strongly  marked  than  is 
the  case  among  the  Hottentots,  although  in 
their  native  state  it  is  scarcely  80  ccmspic- 
nous.  The  fact  is,  the  Bosjesmans  thiok 
frc«h  water  far  too  valuable  to  be  used  for 
ablutions,  and,  by  way  of  a  succedaneum 
fur  a  bath,  rub  tfiemselves  with  grease,  not 
pemrivinif  the  original  layer,  but  adiling  a 
fr*    '  '      M'ver  they  make  their  toilets, 

T:  et  the  smoke  of  the  fire  over 

%hirri  HI*  V  lovo  to  crouch  at  night,  and, 
iHien  they  are  performing  the  uperati<»n 
which  they  ar^  pleased  to  cbnBtder  as  cook- 


ing, the  smoke  settles  on  their  bodiea,  and 
covers  them  with  a  sooty-black  hue  that 
nutkes  them  Jippear  nearly  as  dark  as  the 
Kathrs,  There  is  generally,  however,  a  tol- 
erably clean  spot  under  each  eye,  wliich  is 
caused  bv  the  iknv  cjf  tears  consequent  on 
snutf  taking.  But  when  well  washed,  their 
skins  are  wonderfully  fair,  and  therefore  the 
Bosjesmans  who  \'isit  this  country-,  and  who 
are  obliged  to  wash  tliemselves,' give  very 
little  idea  of  the  appearance  of  these  curi- 
ous beings  in  liieir  native  state. 

Of  the  ordinary  appearance  of  the  Bo»« 
jesman  in  his  normal  state,  a  good  descrip- 
tion is  given  by  Dr.  Lich  ten  stein,  in  his 
well-known  work  on  Southern  Afiica:  — 
**  After  some  hours  two  Bosjesmans  ap- 
peared, who  saluted  us  with  their  T'uhdi^ 
asked  for  tobacco,  and,  having  received  it, 
Ideated  themselves  behind  a  bush,  by  a  little 
tire,  to  revel  at  their  ease  in  the  delights  of 
smoking,  I  devoted  a  considerable  time  to 
observing  these  men  very  accurately,  and 
cannot  forbear  saving  that  a  Bixsjesman, 
certainly  in  his  mien  and  all  his  geslures, 
has  more  resemblance  to  an  ape  than  a 
man. 

*^One  of  our  present  guests,  who  appeared 
about  iifty  yenrs  of  age,  ha<l  gray  hair  and  n 
bristly  beard;    his   forehead,  nose,  cheeks, 
and  chin  were  all  smeared  over  with  blackj 
grease,  having  only  a  white  cin;le  round  theT 
eye,  washed  clean  Vith  tears  occiisioncd  byj 
smoking.     This  man  had  the  true  phvsiog-l 
nomy  of  the   small  blue   ape  of  KnlVraria, 
What  gave  the  more  verity  to  such  a  com- 
parison was  the  vivacity  of  his  eyes,  aadj 
the  dexibilitj^  of  his  eyebrows,  which  he 
worked   up  and  down  With   every  chana 
of  countenance.    Even  his  nostrirs  and  las  j 
corners  of  his  mouth,  even  his  very  ears,  1 
moved  involuntarily,  expressing  his^  hasty ^ 
transitions  from  eager  desire  to  watcliful' 
distrust.    There  was  not,  on   the  contrary, 
a  single  feature  in  his  countcunnce   that 
evinced  a  consciousness  of  mental  powers, 
or  anything  that  denottnl  emotions  of  the 
mindof  a  milder  character  than  belongs  to 
man  in  his  more  animal  nature. 

'*  When  a  piece  of  meat  was  given  him^ 
half  rising,  he  stretched  out  a  distrustful  j 
arm,  snatclied  it  hastily,  and  stuck  it  imme- 
tliately  into  the  fire,  peering  around  with 
his  little  keen  eyes,  as  if  fearing  lest  some 
one  should  take  it  away  again.  All  this 
was  done  with  such  looks  and  gestures,  that 
any  one  nuist  have  been  ready  to  swear 
that  he  had  taken  the  example  of  them 
entirely  from  an  ape.  He  soon  took  the 
meat  from  the  embers,  wiped  it  hastily 
upon  his  left  arm,  find  tore  out  with  his 
teeth  large  half-raw  bits,  which  I  could  see 
going  entire  down  his  meagre  Ihroat  At 
length,  when  he  came  to  the  bones  nnd 
sinew,  a-^  he  could  not  manage  these  with 
his  teeth,  he  had  recourse  to  a  knife  which  I 
was  hanging  round  hia  neck,  and  witli  thia 
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he  cut  off  the  piece  which  he  held  in  his 
teeth,  cloBe  to  the  mouth,  without  touching 
his  nose  or  lips  —  a  feat  of  dext-erity  which 
a  pei'son  with  a  Celtic  countenance  could 
not  easily  have  performed.  When  the 
bone  wiw  picked  clean,  he  stuck  it  again 
into  the  tire,  and,  after  beatiufr  it  betwtH^n 
two  stones,  sucked  out  the  marrow.  This 
done,  he  immediat*?ly  filled  tlie  cmptieil 
bone  with  tobacco.  1  offered  him  a  ciay 
pipe,  which  lie  declined,  and  takhijz  the 
thick  bone  a  long  way  int<3  liia  mouth,  he 
drew  in  the  smoke  by  long  draughtn,  his 
eyes  8|>arkling  like  those  of  a  person  who, 
with  more  than  unual  pleii^ure,  drinks  a 
glass  of  costly  wine.  After  three  or  four 
draughts,  he  handeil  the  bone  to  his  coun- 
tryman, who  inhaled  three  or  four  moutli- 
fills  in  like  manner,  ami  then  stuck  it,  still 
burning,  into  his  pouch,  to  be  reserv'ed  for 
future  occasions.-* 

This  very  simple  pipe  is  preferred  by  the 
Bosjesman'to  any  other,  probably  because 
he  can  tiike  in  a  larger  quantity  of  smoke 
at  a  single  inhahdioji  than  cruildbe  the  case 
if  he  were  to  use  the  ^malbhorcd  pipe  of 
civilization.  Reeds,  hollow  sticks,  and  sim- 
ilar objects  are  uscil  for  the  same  puqiose. 
Sometimes  the  Bosjesman  inhales  the  whole 
of  the  suioke  into  his  lungs,  and  takes 
drauL^dit  after  dratight  with  such  eagerness, 
that  he  falls  down  in  a  state  of  insensibility, 
anil  hrus  to  he  restv^red  to  consciousness  by 
being  rolled  on  the  ground,  and  having 
Water  tivrown  over  him.  This  is  certainly 
an  economical  mode  of  consuming  the  Uy- 
bacco,  93,  in  this  manner,  a  single  pipeful 
will  serve  to  intoxicate  several  smokers  in 
Bucccssioii.  As  is  the  case  with  other  sav- 
ages, the  Bnsjesman  has  but  httle  idea  of 
using  a  luxury  in  moderation.  The  chief 
value  *^>f  t(d)acco  is,  in  a  Bosjesman 's  eyes, 
its  intoxicating  power,  and  he  therefore 
smokes  with  the  avowed  intention  of  being 
intoxicated  as  soon  as  possible, and  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  material 

It  is  stated  by  old  travellers  ivho  have 
had  much  intercourse  with  the  Bosjesmans» 
that  tliey  hiive  no  names  by  which  dlfierent 
indivicluals  are  distinguished.  This  may 
possibly  be  the  case,  and,  if  so,  it  denotes  a 
depth  of  degradation  which  can  scarcely  be 
conceived.  But  as  the  Bosjesmans  are 
not  without  the  average  share  of  intellect 
which,  in  their  peculiar  conditions^  they 
could  he  expected  to  possess,  it  is  possible 
that  the  statement  may  be  rather  too 
sweeping.  It  is  well  known  thnt  among 
raany  savage  nations  in  different  parts  of 
the  earth,  there  is  a  great  disinclination  to 
allow  the  name  to  be  known. 

As  bas  already  been  mentioned,  the  Kaf- 
firs will  not  allow  a  stranger  to  hear  their 
true  nnmes,  and,  if  asked  for  tbeir  names, 
will  only  entrust  Inni  with  their  titles,  but 
never  with  their  true  names.  It  is  there- 
fore very  probable  that  the  Ba^*esraans  may 


be  actuated  by  similar  motives,  and  pretend  _ 
to  have  no  names  at  ail,  rather  than  taka  ■ 
the  trouble  of  invmiling  thlae  ones.  They  1 
have  not  the  least  objection  to  take  Euro- 

5>ean  names,  mostly  preferring  those  of 
[>utch  parentage,  such  as  Ruyter,  Kleinboy, 
Andries,  Booy,  <S^c»;  and  as  they  clearly 
comprehend  that  those  names  arc  used  iii 
order  to  distinguish  them  from  their  fel- 
lows, it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  licliev 
that  they  have  not  some  nomenclat 
among  themselves. 

Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  regard 
their  names,  it  is  certain  that  the   Bosjes-' 
mans  Ijave  no  idea  of  distinctions  in  ranlC| 
ditfering,  however,  from  tbe  natives  w^hic'^ 
surroumi   them.    The  Kaflir  tribes  are  r* 
markable  for  the  elaborate  code  of  etiquette' 
which   tbey  possess,  and  which  could  not 
exist  unless  social   distinctions  were  defi- 
nitely marked.     The  Hottentots  have  their 
headmen,  who  possess   supreme   powder  in 
the  kraal,  though  tbey  do  not  exhibit  any 
cxternjil  mark  of  dignity.    But  the  Bosjes- 
man has  not  the  least  notion  of  rank,  and 
affords  the  most  complete  example   of  an- 
archic life  that  can  be   conceived.     In   the 
small   hordes  of  Bosiesmans   w1r>  wander 
about  the  country,  there   is  no  chief,  and 
not  even  a  headman.      Each  horde,  as  a 
general  rule,  consists  of  a  single  fjunilj^ 
unlet*s  members  of  other  hordes  may  chooi 
to  leave  their  own  friends  and  join  it.     B 
tlje  father  of  the  foraily  is  not  recognized 
its  head,  much  less   cfoes   he   exercise   ai 
power.    The  leadership  of  the  kraal  belonj^ 
to  the  strongest,  and  he  only  holds  it  until 
some  one  stronger  than  himself  dispoeaesseB 
him. 

It  is  the  same  with  tlie  social  relatians 
life.    Among  the  Katlhs  and  Hottentots 
especially  among  tbe  former  —  the   womi 
are  Jealously  watched,  and  inlidelily  to  tl 
marriiige    compact    is    severely    punished. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  the  Boe- 
jesmans,  who  scarcely   seem  to  recognisiM 
any  such  compact,  the  nmrnage  tie  beiotffl 
dissoluble  at  the  will  of  the  husband*    Ah" 
thougli  the  man  cfm  divorce  his  wife  when- 
ever he  chooses,  the  woman  does  not  pos- 
sess the  same  power  —  not  because   either 
party  has  any  regard  to  the  marriage  tie, 
but  because  he  is  tbe  stronger  of  the  twOM 
and  would  beat  her  if  she  tried  to  go  awa^l 
without  his  permission.     Even  if  a  couple 
should  be  pleased  with  each  other,  and  do 
not  wish  to  separate,  tliey  cannot  be  sure 
that  1hey  will   be   allowed  to  remain    to- 
gether; ior  if  a  man  who  is  stronger  than 
the  husband  chooses  to  take  a  fancy  to  the 
wife,  be  will  take  her  away  by  force,  ani"* 
keep   her,   unless   some   one   still   strongs 
than  himself  happens  to  think  tliat  she  wi] 
suit  his  taste.    As   to   the  w^oman   hersef 
she  is  not  consulted  on  tbe  subject,  and 
either    given  up  or  retained  without  the 
least  reference  to  her  feelings.    It  is  a  ciiri* 
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ous  fbct,  that  in  the  various  dtalecta  of  tlie 
Bosjesraaas,  there  are  no  words  that  express 
the  distinction  bet\veen  an  iinmurritid  girl 
or  wile,  one  word  being  indiscriminately 
used. 

In  this  extraordinary  social  condition  the 
Bf>sje«inmn  seems  to  have  lived  ibr  centu- 
ries, and  the  earliest  travellers  in  Southern 
Africa,  who  wrote  accounts  of  the  inliahi- 
tant»  of  that  strange  land,  have  given  de- 
scriptions which  exactly  taliv  with  narratives 
which  have  been  published  within  the  last 
few  years. 

The  character  of  the  true  Bosjesman 
seems  to  have  undergone  no  change  for 
mAny  huudreiis  of  years.  Civilization  h.^w 
made  no  impression  upon  him.  The  Kaftirs, 
the  Dutch,  and  the  English  have  in  turn 
penetrated  into  his  country,  and  have  driven 
tlm  further  into  the  wilderness,  but  he  has 
never  submitted  to  either  of  these  powerful 
foes,  nor  has  he  condescended  to  borrow 
from  them  any  of  the  arts  of  civilization.. 
Both  Katiirs  and  Hottentots  liave  been  in  so 
far  subjected  to  the  inroads  of  civilization 
that  they  have  placed  themselves  under  the 

f>rotectibn  of  the  white  colonists,  and  have 
earned  from  them  to  substitute  the  blanket 
for  the  kaross,  and  the  gun  for  the  spear  or 
arro^.  They  have  also  acted  as  domestic 
aervanls  to  the  white  men,  voluntarily  hiring 
themselves  for  pay,  and  performing  their 
work  with  willingness.  But  the  Bosjesman 
haft  preserved  his  individuatity,  and  while 
the  Mottentots  have  become  an  esse  titi ally 
subservient  race,  and  the  Kallirs  have  pre- 
ferred vassalage  to  independence,  ho  is  still 
the  wild  man  of  the  desert,  as  free,  as  un- 
tamable, as  he  was  a  thousand  years  ago. 
Kaffirs,  Dutch,  and  English  have  taken 
young  Bosjesmans  into  their  service.  The 
two  Jiirraer  have  made  them  their  slaves* 
the  latter  have  tried  to  educate  them  into 
paid  servants.  But  they  have  been  equally 
unsuccej^sful,  and  the  Bosjesman  servant 
cannot,  as  the  saying  is,  be  tru>ited  furtber 
than  he  can  be  seen,  and,  by  a  wise  master, 
not  so  fiir.  His  wild  nature  is  strong  within 
him.  and,  unless  closely  watched,  he  is  apt 
lo  tnrow  oft'  all  appearance  of  civilization, 
fmid  return  to  the  privations  and  the  free- 
dom of  his  native  state. 

The  principal  use  to  which  a  Bosjesman 
•ervant  is  put  is  to  servo  the  office  of  *'  fore- 
loupe  r,'*  L  €.  the  guide  to  the  oxen.    When 
a  WEigon  is  harnessed  with  its  twelve  or  four- 
teen oxen,  the  driver  sits  on  the  box  — 
which  really  is  a  box  —  and  wields  a  most 
I  ftirmidable  whip,  but  has  no  reins,  his  office 
j  being  to  urge,  and  not  to  guide.    His  own 
Idepartmr'nt  he  fulfils  with  a  zest  all  his 
town.     His  terrific  whip,  with  a  handle  like 
ia  Mdmon-rod,  and  a  lash  nearly  as  long  as 
lli  line,  can  reach  the  foremost  oxen  of  the 
longest    team,   and,   when   wielded    l)y  an 
experienced  driver,  c^n  cut  a  deep  gash  in 
"         -      "    •  ^^^^  aa  if  a  kniie,  and  not  a 


wliip,  had  been  nsed.  A  good  driver  can 
deliver  liis  stroke  with  equal  certainty  upon 
the  furthest  ox,  or  upon  those  that  are  just 
beneath  him,  and  so  well  are  the  oxen  aware 
of  this,  that  the  mere  whistle  of  the  plaited 
cord  through  the  air,  or  the  sharp  crack  of 
its  lash,  will  cause  every  ox  in  the  team  to 
bend  itself  to  its  work,  as  if  it  felt  the  sting- 
ing blow  across  its  back,  and  tlie  hot  blood 
trickling  down  its  sides. 

But  the  driver  will  not  condescend  to 
guide  the  animals,  that  task  bcin"^  consid- 
ered the  lowest  to  which  a  human  being  can 
be  put,  and  which  is  in  consequence  handed 
over  to  a  Hottentot  boy,  or,  preferably,  to  a 
Bosjesman,  The  ^*  fofe-louper's  "  business 
is  to  walk  just  in  front  of  the  leading  oxen, 
and  to  pick  out  the  track  which  is  most  suit- 
able for  the  wheels.  There  is  now  before 
me  a  beautiful  photograph  of  a  harnessed 
wagon,  with  the  driver  on  his  seat,  find  the 
fore-louper  in  bis  place  in  front  of  the  oxen. 
He  is  a  very  little  man,  about  four  feet  six 
inches  in  height,  and,  to  judge  from  his  face, 
may  be  of  any  age  from  i*ixleen  to  sixty* 

flow  the  fore-louper  will  sometimes  be- 
have, if  he  thinks  that  his  master  is  not  an 
experienced  traveller,  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  account  by  a  traveller  who  has 
alreiuly  been  quoted:  ***  My  ^  leader'  (as  the 
boy  is  called  who  leads  the  two  front  oxen 
of  the  span),  on  my  first  wagon  journey,  waa 
a  Bushman;  he  was  about  four  feet" high, 
and  decidedly  the  ugliest  specimen  of  flie 
human  race  I  ever  h  eh  eld,  without  being 
dofnrmed  in  body  or  limbs ^  the  most  promi- 
nent feature  in  his  face  was  the  nioutli,,  with 
its  liuge,  thick,  senstial  bps.  The  no;^e  could 
scarcely  be  called  a  projection;  at  all  events, 
it  Wiis  iar  loss  distinguishable  in  the  outline 
of  tho  side  face  than  the  mouth;  it  was  an 
inverted  (or  concave)  Roman,  — that  is  to 
say,  the  bridge  formed  a  curve  inwar^l;  the 
nostrils  were  very  wide  and  open,  so  that 
you  seemed,  by  means  of  them,  to  look  a 
considerable  distance  into  his  head, 

*'  With  regard  to  the  eves,  I  am  guilty  of 
no  exaggeration  when  1  assert  that  you 
could  not  see  the  eyeballs  at  all  as  you 
looked  at  his  profile,' but  only  the  hollows 
which  contained  them;  it  was  like  looking  at 
a  mask  when  the  eyes  of  the  wearer  are  fiir 
removed  from  the  orifices  cut  for  them  in 
the  pasteboard.  The  cheek-bones  were  im- 
mense, the  cheeks  thin  and  hoUow;  the  fore- 
head was  low  and  shelving  —  in  fact,  he 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  forehead  at 
all.  He  was  two  or  three  shades  from  being 
black,  and  he  had  e\'en  less  hair  on  his  head 
than  liis  countrymen  generally;  it  was  com- 
posed of  little  tight  woolly  knots,  with  a  con- 
siderable space  of  bare  skin  between  each. 

"  So  much  for  the  young  gentleman's  tea* 
tures.  The  expressron  was  dialjoUcally  bad, 
and  his  disposition  corresponded  to  it.  t 
firmly  believe  that  the  little  wretch  would 
liave  been  gnilty  of  any  villany,  or  any 
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cruelty,  for  the  mere  love  of  either,  I  found 
the  only  way  to  keep  him  in  the  slightest 
control  was  to  inspire^  him  with  bodily  fear 
—  no  easy  task,  seeing  that  his  hide  was  so 
tough  that  your  arms  would  ache  long  be- 
fore you  produced  any  keen  sense  of  pain 
•  by  thrashing  him. 

**  On  one  ocoa^ion  the  waofon  came  to  the 
brow  of  a  hill,  when  it  wa^  the  duty  of  the 
leader  to  stop  the  oxen,  find  see  that  the 
wheel  was  well  locked.  It  may  reach ly  be 
imagined  that  a  wagon  which  requires 
twelve  oxen  to  draw  it  on  level  ground 
conJd  not  he  held  back  by  two  oxen'  in  its 
descent  down  a  steep  hill,  unless  ^vith  the 
'wheel  locked.  My  interesting  Bushman, 
however,  whom  1  had  not  yet  offended  in 
any  munuer,  no  sooner  tbuuil  himself  at  the 
top  of  the  hill,  than  he  let  go  the  oxen  with 
a  yell  and  *  whoop,^  w^hich  set  them  off  at  a 
gaUop  down  the  precipitous  steep.  The 
wagon  tlew  from  side  to  side  of  the  road, 
deatinerl,  apparently,  to  be  smaahed  to  atoms 
every  moment,  together  with  myself,  its 
luckless  occuimnt,  I  was  dashed  about, 
almost  uncouHcious  of  what  could  ho  the 
cause,  so  suddenly  had  yfe  started  on  our 
mad  career.  Heaven  only  knows  how  I 
escaped  destruction,  but*^  we  poeitivelv 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  hill  uuiniurod 

"The  Bushman  w^as  by  the  wsigon-side  in 
an  instant,  and  went  to  his  place  at  the 
oxen's  hefuls  as  coolly  and  unconcernedly  as 
if  he  hail  just  nerfomied  part  of  his  ordinary 
duties.  The  Hottentot  driver,  on  the  coo- 
tmry,  canu*  panting  up,  and  looking  aghast 
with  horror  at  the  fear  he  had  telt.  I 
jumped  out  of  the  wagon,  seized  my  young 
savj^c  by  the  collar  of  his  jacket,  aui4  with 
a  heavy  aea-cowhido  whip  I  belabored  liim 
with  all  my  stri^ngth,  wherein,  I  trust,  the 
reader  wilf  think  mo  justifled,  as  the  little 
wretch  had  made  the  most  baretaced  at- 
tempt on  my  life,  I  almost  thought  my 
strength  would  be  exhausted  before  1  could 

fet  a  sign  from  the  young  gentleman  that 
e  felt  my  blows,  but  at  length  he  uttered  a 
yoll  of  P*iin.  and  I  knew  ho  had  hafl  enough. 
Next  day  1  dropjied  him  at  a  village,  and 
declined  his  furtlicr  services." 

Missionaries  have  tried  their  best  to  con- 
vert the  BoBiesman  to  Christianity,  and 
have  met  ^vitli  as  littlo  success  as  those  who 
have  endeavored  to  convert  him  to  civiHza- 
tiom  Indeed,  the  former  almost  presup- 
poses some  amount  of  the  latter,  and,  what- 
ever may  be  done  by  training  up  a  series  of 
children,  nothing  can  bo  done  with  those 
who  have  once  taated  of  tlie  mid  ways  of 
det^ert  life. 

The  dress  of  the  Bosjesman  hears  some 
resemldance  to  that  of  the  Hottentot,  but  is, 
if  possible,  even  more  simple.  Like  the 
Hottentot,  the  BowjeFuian  likes  to  cover  his 
head,  and  generally  wears  a  headdress  nuuie 
of  skin.  Sometimes  he  pulls  out  the  scanty 
tufta  of  hair  to  their  fullest  extent «-» an  inch 
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at  the  most^ — and  plasters  them  with  greas%_ 
until    they    project  stitWy  firom  the    heud*| 
Sometimes  aJao   he   sliaves  a  considerabla 
jwrtion  of  the  hea*!^  and  rubs  red  clay  and 
grease  so  thickly  into  the   remaining*  hn' 
that  it  becomes  a  sort  of  felt  cap.     To  thl«] 
odd  headdress  he  suspends  all  kinds  of  smal] 
ornaments,  such  as  beads,  fragments  of  oa 
trich  sheOa,  bright  bits  of  metal,  and  othe 
objects. 

When  a  Bosjesman  kills  a  bird,  he  likes 
to  cut  off  the  head,  and  fasten  that  also  to 
his  hair-cap  in  such  a  manner  that  the  beak 
projects  over  his  forehead,  Mn  Biiines  men- 
tions two  Bosjesraans,  one  of  whom  wore 
head  of  a  secretary  bird,  and  the  other  tlmt( 
of  a  crow.  One  of  these  little  men  seeme  ' 
to  be  rather  a  dandy  in  his  costume,  as  he^ 
idso  wore  a  number  of  white  feathers,  cut 
short,  and  stuck  in  his  hair,  where  they  ra- 
diated like  so  many  curl-tjnpers,  J 

As  for  dress,  as  w^e  understand  the  wordw^ 
all  that  the  Bosjesman  cares  for  is  a  kind 
of  small  triangular  apron,  the  broad  end  of 
which  is  suspended  to  the  belt  in  front,  and 
the  narrow  end  passed  between  the  leg«  aa^ 
tucked  into  the  belt  behind.     Besides  ti" 
apron,  if  it  may  be  so  callecb  the  jiosjesma 
lias  genera lly  a  kaross,   or    mantle,   ma ' 
from  the  skin  of  some  animal     This  katoai 
is  generally  large  enough  to  hang  to  nearlj 
the  feet  when   the  wearer  is   stfiiiding  up 
right,  and   it^  chief  use  is  as  an  ex  tea 
porized  bed.     Like  the  Hottentot,  the  Bo 
jesmau  rolls  himself  up  in  his  kaross  whe 
he  sleeps?,  gathering  himself  together  inlo  i 
very  small  compass,  and  thus  covering  hi) 
sell  completely  with  a  mantle  which  woul^ 
be  quite  inadequate  to  ehelter  a  Europ 
of  et^ual  size. 

As  to  the  women,  their  dress  very  muc  ^ 
resembles  that  of  the  Hottentot,  Thel 
wear  a  piece  of  skin  wrapped  round  thefl 
heads,  and  the  usual  apron,  made  of  1  en  I  he 
cut  into  narrow  thongs.  They  also  ha\f 
the  kaross,  which  is  almost  exactly  likt!  tha 
of  the  men.  These  are  the  neecbhities 
dress,  but  the  female  sex  among  tbi^curiou 
race  are  equaUy  fond  of  tinery  with  tlieir 
more  civilijied  '^sisters.  Having  but  little 
seope  ibr  ornament  in  the  aprcvu  mid  karos 
they  place  the  greater  part  of  their  decor 
tion  on  the  head,  and  ornament  their 
and  countenances  in  the  most  cxtraordimi 
way.  Water,  as  has  been  already  observed 
never  touches  their  faces,  which  are  highll 
polished  with  grease,  so  that  they  shine 
the  sunbeams  with  a  lustre  that  is  lileraUiJ 
daz35ling.  To  their  hair  tht^y  susiiend  vari 
ous  small  ornaments,  like  those  which  ha\^ 
been  mentioned  as  forming  part  of  the  men^ 
dress.  Among  these  ornaments,  the  monejf 
ciiwrie  is  often  seen,  and  is  much  valued 
because  this  shell  does  not  belong  to 
coast,  hut  is  used  as  money,  and  ia  thu 
passed  over  a  very  great  portion  of  Southern 
AMca  aa  a  sort  6i  currency* 
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A  curious  and  very  inconremeut  ornament 
is  mentioned  by  Burchell,  and  the  reader 
will  see  that  it  bears  some  resemblance  to 
the  frontlet  which  is  drawn  on  pa^e  247. 
The  girl  who  was  wearing  it  had  evidently 
a  great  idea  of  her  own  attractions,  and  in- 
deed, according  to  the  writer,  she  had  sora« 
grounds  for  vanity.  She  had  increased  the 
power  of  her  charms  by  rubbing  her  whole 
dress  and  person  thickly  with  grease,  while 
her  arms  and  legs  were  so  loaded  with 
leathern  rings,  that  she  evidently  had  an 
admirer  who  was  a  successful  hunter,  as 
in  no  other  way  could  she  obtain  these 
coveted  decorations.  Her  hair  was  clotted 
with  red  ochre,  and  glittering  with  silnlo, 
while  her  whole  person  was  perfumed  with 
buchu. 

Her  chief  ornament,  however,  was  a  front- 
let composed  of  three  oval  pieces  of  ivory, 
about  as  large  as  sparrow's  eggs,  which 
were  suspended  from  her  head  in  such  a 
way  that  one  fell  on  her  nose,  and  the  other 
two  on  her  cheeks.  As  she  spoke,  she  co- 
quettishly  moved  her  head  from  side  to  side, 
80  as  to  make  these  glittering  ornaments 
swing  about  in  a  manner  which  she  consid- 
ered to  be  very  fascinating.  However,  as 
the  writer  quaintly  observes,  "her  vanity 
and  affectation,  great  as  they  were,  did 
not,  as  one  may  sometimes  observe  in  both 
sexes  in  other  countries,  elate  her,  or  jjro- 
duce  any  alteration  in  the  tone  of  her  voice, 
for  the  astonishing  quantity  of  meat  which 
she  swallowed  down,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  she  called  out  to  her  attendants  for 
more,  showed  her  to  be  resolved  that  no 
squeamish ness  should  interfere  on  this  oc- 
casion." 

As  is  the  case  with  the  Hottentots,  the 
Bosjesraan  female  is  slightly  and  delicately 
formed  while  she  is  young,  and  for  a  few 
years  is  almost  a  model  of  symmetry.  But 
the  season  of  beauty  is  very  short,  and 
in  a  few  years  after  attaining  womanhood 
the  features  are  contracted,  sharpened,  and 
wrinkled,  while  Hie  limbs  look  like  sticks 
more  than  arms  and  legs  of  a  human  being. 
The  illustration  No.  2  on  page  247,  which 
represents  a  Bosjesman  woman  with  her 
cmld,  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  appear- 
ance which  these  people  present.  Even 
naturally,  the  bloom  of  vouth  would  fade 
quicklv,  but  the  decay  of  youth  is  accele- 
rated by  constant  hardships,  uncertain  sup- 
ply of  food,  and  a  total  want  of  personal 
cleanliness.  The  only  relic  of  beauty  that 
remains  is  the  hand,  which  is  marvellously 
small  and  delicate,  and  might  be  envied  by 
the  most  refined  lady  in  civilized  countries, 
and  which  never  becomes  coarse  or  dis- 
figured by  hard  work. 

The  children  of  the  Bosjesmans  are  quite 
as  repulsive  in  aspect  as  their  elders,  though 
in  a  different  manner,  being  as  stupendously 
thick  in  the  body  as  their  elders  are  shape- 
lenly  thin.   Their  little  eyes,  continually  kept 


nearly  closed,  in  order  to  exclude  the  sand- 
flies, look  as  if  they  had  retreated  into  the 
heaa,  so  completely  are  they  hidden  by  the 
projecting  cheek-bones,  and  the  fat  that  sur- 
roimds  them.  Their  heads  are  preternatu- 
rally  ugly,  the  skull  projecting  exceedingly 
behind,  and  the  short  woolly  hair  growing  so 
low  down  on  the  forehead  that  they  look  as 
if  they  were  afflicted  with  hydrocephalus. 
In  fact,  they  scarcely  seem  to  be  human  in- 
fants at  all^  and  are  absolutely  repulsive, 
instead  of  being  winning  or  attractive. 
They  soon  quit  this  stage  of  formation, 
and  become  thin-limbed  and  pot-bellied, 
with  a  prodigious  fall  in  the  back,  which 
is,  in  l^t,  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
other  deformity. 

It  is  astonishing  how  soon  the  little  things 
learn  to  lead  an  independent  life.  At  a  few 
months  of  age  they  crawl  on  the  sand  like 
yellow  toads  of  a  larger  size  than  usual,  and 
by  the  time  that  they  are  a  year  old  they 
run  about  freely,  with  full  use  of  arms  as 
well  as  legs.  Even  before  they  have  at- 
tained this  age,  they  have  learned  to  search 
for  water  bulbs  which  lie  hidden  under  the 
sand,  and  to  scrape  them  up  with  their 
hands  and  a  short  stick.  From  eight  to 
fourteen  seems  to  be  the  age  at  which  these 
people  are  most  attractive.  They  have  lost 
the  thick  shapelessness  of  infancy,  the  un- 

§ainliness  of  childhood,  and  have  attained 
tie  roundness  of  youth,  without  having 
sunk  into  the  repulsive  attributes  of  age. 
At  sixteen  or  seventeen  they  be^in  to  show 
marks  of  a^e,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
end  of  their  life  seem  to  become  more 
and  more  repulsive.  At  the  age  when  our 
youths  begin  to  assume  the  attributes  of 
manhood,  and  to  exhibit  finely-knit  forms 
and  well-developed  muscles,  the  Bosjesman 
is  beginning  to  show  indications  of  senility. 
Furrows  appear  on  his  brow,  his  body  be- 
comes covered  with  wrinkles,  and  his  abdo- 
men falls  loosely  in  successive  folds.  This 
singularly  repulsive  development  is  partly 
caused  by  the  nature  of  the  food  which  he  eats, 
and  of  the  irregularity  with  which  he  is  sup- 
plied. He  is  always  either  hungry,  or  gorged 
with  food,  and  the  natural  consequence  of 
such  a  mode  of  life  is  the  unsightly  formation 
which  has  been  mentioned.  As  the  Bosjes- 
man advances  in  years,  the  wrinkles  on  his 
body  increase  in  number  and  depth,  and  at 
last  his  whole  body  is  so  covered  with  hang- 
ing folds  of  loose  skin,  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  a  stranger  to  know  whether  he  is 
looking  at  a  man  or  a  woman. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 
eyes  of  the  Bosjesman  are  small,  deeply 
sunken  in  the  head,  and  kept  so  tightly 
closed  that  they  are  scarcely  perceptible. 
Yet  the  sight  of  the  Bosjesman  is  abso- 
lutely marvellous  in  its  penetration  and 
precision.  He  needs  no  telescope,  for  his 
unaided  vision  is  quite  as  effective  as  any 
ordinary  telescope,  and  he  has  been  known 
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the  Bosjesman  finds  no  difficulty  in  supply- 
ing himself  with  all  that  he  needs,  lib 
wants  are  indeed  few,  for  there  is  scarce ly 
anything  which  a  human  lieins  can  eat 
without  beincr  poisoned,  that  the  Bosjesman 
does  not  use.  for  food.  He  has  not  tlie  least 
prejudice  against  any  kind  of  edible  sub- 
stance,  and,  provided  that  it  is  capable  of 
fttKurdin^'  nourij^hment,  he  asks  nothing 
more.  His  luxuries  are  comprised  in  twi» 
words  —  to!in-cTo  and  brandy  ;  but  food  is  a 
necessary  of  life,  and  is  not  looked  upon  in 
any  otheV  light 

There  is  not  a  beast,  and  I  believe  not  a 
bird,  tbat  a  Bosjesman  will  not:  eat,  JSnakes 
and  nUier  repliks  !ire  common  articles  of 
diet,  and  insects  are  largely  used  as  food  by 
Ibis  people.  Locust.'*  and  white  ants  are 
die  favorite  insert.*,  Imt  tlie  Bosjesman  is  in 
no  wise  fitstidinus,  and  will  eat  almost  any 
insect  that  be  can  cu*eh.  Roots,  too,  form 
a  large  portion  of  the  Bosjesman 's  diet,  and 
he  ciin  dij^cover  the  water-root  without  the 
assistance  of  a  lj^d♦oon.  Thus  it  happens 
that  the  Bosjesniiiii  can  live  where  other 
men  would  perish,  and  to  him  the  wild  tk  w- 
ort  is  a  tonj^enial  home.  All  that  he  needs 
is  plenty  of  space,  becati^e  be  never  cul- 
tivatrts  the  crround,  nor  breeds  sheep  or 
cattle,  trustin^j  enlirely  fnr  his  food  to  the 
casual  pn>ductions  of  the  earth,  whether  they 
be  animal  or  vej^etable. 

It  lui-s  already  been  mentioned  tbat  the 
Bosjesman  obtains  his  meat  by  hunting. 
Though  one  of  the  best  huntei's  in  the 
world;  the  Bosjesman,  like  the  Hot  ten  tot, 
to  whom  he  is  nearly  related,  ha'*  no  love 
of  the  chase,  or,  indeed,  l<>r  any  ktnd  of 
exertion,  and  would  not  take  tlie  trouble  to 

f)ursue  the  various  animals  on  whicli  he 
ives,  if  he  could  ol> tain  their  desh  without 
the  trouble  of  huntitii^  them.  Yet,  when  be 
has  fairly  started  on  the  chase,  there  is  no 
man  more  doggedly  persevering  ;  and  even 
the  Esquimaux  seal-hunter,  who  will  sit  for 
forty-eight  hours  with  harpoon  in  handy 
cannot  surpass  him  in  endurf^nce. 

Small  iis  he  is,  he  wdl  match  himself 
against  the  largest  and  the  fiercest  animals 
of  South  AtYica,  and  proceeds  with  perfect 
equanimity  and  certainty  of  success  to  the 
chaae  of  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  tlie 
lion,  and  the  leopard.  The  tbrmer  ivnimals, 
ivhose  skins  are  too  tough  to  Ijc  pierced 
with  his  feelde  weapons,  he  entraps  by 
Bundry  ingenious  devices,  while  the  latter 
fall  victims  to  the  deadly  poison  with  which 
his  arrows  are  imbued.  The  skill  of  tlie 
Bosjesman  is  Beverely  t*^stcd  in  the  chase 
of  the  ostrich,  a  bird  which  the  fiwiftest  horse 
can  barely  overtake,  and  is  so  wary  as  well 
as  swift,  that  a  well-mounted  hunter,  armed 
with  the  best  rifle,  thinks  lainiself  fortunate 
when  he  can  kill  one, 

The  little  Bosjesman  has  two  modes  of 
kilhng  these  birds.  If  he  happens  to  find 
one   of  their   enormous   oests   while  the 
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parent  birds  are  away,  he  approaches  it 
very  cautiously^  lest  his  track  should  be 
seen  by  the  ever-watchful  ostrich,  and 
buries  himself  in  the  sand  among  the  e^gs. 
The  reader  wtl!  doubtless  remember  that 
several  ostriches  deposit  their  eggs  in  one 
nest,  and  that  the  nest  in  question  is  simply 
scrapi'd  in  the  sand,  and  is  of  enorraous 
dimensions.  Here  the  tiny  hunter  will  lie 
patiently  until  the  sun  hfus  gone  down,  when 
he  knows  that  the  parent  lur^s  will  return 
to  the  nest  As  they  apjrroaeh  in  the  dis^ 
tancc%  he  carefully  Ih's  a  poisoned  arrow 
his  how,  and  directs  its  point  tovvard  thi 
advancing  ostriclies.  As  soon  as  they  eomi 
within  range,  be  picks  out  the  bird*  wind 
has  the  plumpest  form  and  the  most  luxu- 
riant pltuuage,  and  with  a  single  arrow 
seals  its  fate. 

The  chief  drawback  to  this  mode  of  hunt- 
ing is,  tbat  the  very  act  of  discharging  the 
arrow  reveals  the  form  of  the  hunter,  and 
frightens   the   other  birds  so  nmeh  that  a 
steeond  shot  is  scarcely  to  be  ohrained,  and 
the  Bosjesman  is  fnrcV'd  to  content  himself 
with  one  dead  bird  and   the  whole  of  the 
eggs.     Fortunately,  he  is  quite  indilferent 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  eggs.    He  does  not 
very  much  care  if  any  of  Ihem  should  he 
addled,  and  will  eat  with  perfect  composure 
an  egg  winch  would  alarm  an  European  at 
six  imces'  distance.     X either  does  he  objec^ 
to  the  eggs  if  they  shoidd  be  consideraljl 
advanceu    in    hatchhig,  and,    if  an3lhing, 
rather  fancies  himself  fortunate  in  procur- 
ing a  young  and  tender  bird  without  the 
trouble  of  chasing  and  catching  it.    Then 
the  e^g-shells,  when  the  contents  are  re- 
moved, are   most  valuable  iVtr  many   pur^. 
poses,  and  especially  for  the  conveyance  of 
water.     For  this  hi  Iter  ]>urpose  ibey  arftj 
simply  invalunhle.     Tlie  Bosjesmans  always 
contrive  to  have  a  supply  of*  wnter,  but  no 
one  excej>t  themselves  has  the  least  notion 
where  it  is  stored.     If  a  Bosjesman  ki*aal '" 
attacked,  and  the  captives  interrogated  as 
the  spot  where  the  supply  of  water  has  beci 
stored,  they  never  l>etray*tbe  precious  secrcl 
but  always  pretend   that  they  have  non( 
and  that  they  are  on  the  point  of  dying  wit] 
thirst    Yet,  at  some  rpiiet  hour  of 'the  nigh 
a  little  yeUow  woman  is  tolerably  sure 
creep  to'  their  sides  and  give  tlieui  a  plem 
ful  flraught  <d' water,  while  their  captors 
trying  to  lull  their  thirst  by  sleep.     Ho" 
they  utilize  their  egg-shells  of  water,  thi 
reatler  will  see  in  another  place. 

The  eyes  of  the  ostrich  are  keen  enougl 
but  thftse  of  the  Bosjesman  are  keener,  ai]< 
if  the  small  hunter,  perched  on  his  rr»ci  ^ 
obser\'ator}%  happens  to  catch  a  srlimpse  oi  ^ 
a  number  of  ostriches  in  the  far  distance,  he; 
makes  up  his  mind  that  in  a  few  honrf 
several  of  those  birds  will  have  fallen  be- 
fore the  tiny  bow  and  the  envenomed  arrow 
which  it  projects.  He  immediately  creeps 
back  to  bis  apology  for  a  hut,  and  ther« 
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finds  a  complete  hunter's  suit  which  he  has 

1>rcpared  in  readiness  for  such  an  occaHitm. 
[l  consists  of  the  skin  of  m\  ostrich,  without 
the  legd,  and  having  a  8 tick  pft^^sed  up  the 
neck*  The  skin  of  the  body  is  stretched 
over  a  kind  of  saddle,  which  the  maker  has 
adn|>ted  to  liis  own  shoulders. 

He  iiri^t  rubs  his  yellow  legs  with  wdiite 
chalk,  and  then  fixes  the  decoy  skin  on  hia 
bnck,  taking  cj^ire  to  do  it  in  such  a  manner, 
that,  although  it  is  quite  firm  as  loui;  iu*  it 
has  to  be  woro^  it  can  be  thro^T:  off  in  a 
moment.  The  reason  for  this  precaution  will 
be  seen  presently.  He  then  takes  lus  bow 
aDd  arrows  and  'sets  olf  in  pursuit  of  the 
osU'iches.  using  all  possible  pains  to  ap- 
proach them  in  such  a  ciirection  that  the 
wind  may  blow  from  them  to  him.  Were 
he  to  neglect  this  precaution^  the  watclifiil 
birds  would  soon  detect  him  by  the  scent, 
and  dash  away  where  he  could  not  possibly 
follow  them- 

As  soon  as  the  ostriches  see  a  strange  bird 
approiiching,  they  cease  from  feeding,  gather 
together,  and  j»aze  suspiciously  at  their  sup- 
posed companion.  Were  the  disguised  hun- 
ter to  ftpproai^h  at  once,  the  birds  would 
take  the  alarm,  so  he  runs  about  here  and 
there,  lowering  the  head  to  the  ground,  as  if 
in  the  act  of  feeding,  but  always  contriving 
to  decrease  the  distance  between  bimseff 
and  the  birds.  At  last  lie  manages  to  come 
within  range,  and  when  he  has  crept  toler- 
ably close  to  the  selected  victim,  he  suddenly 
alhjws  the  head  of  the  decoy -skin  to  fall  to 
the  ground,  snatches  up  an  arrow,  speeds  it 
on  its  deadly  mission,  and  instantly  raises 
the  head  again. 

The  stricken  bird  dashes  oflTin  a  fright  on 
receiving  tbe  wound,  and  all  its  companions 
run  with  it,  followed  by  tlie  disguised  B<»s- 
jesman.  Presently  the'  wounded  bird  begins 
to  slacken  iLs  speed,  staggers,  and  falls  to  the 
ground,  thus  allowing  the  hunter  to  come  up 
to  the  ostriches  as  they  are  gazing  on  their 
fiiUen  comi>anion,  and  penuitting  bim  to 
aecure  another  victim.  Generally,  a  skilful 
hunter  will  secure  four  out  of  five  ostriches 
by  this  method  of  hnntinrr,  but  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  birds  discover  that  there 
is  something  wri>ng,  and  make  an  attack  on 
the  apparent  stranger.  An  assault  from  bo 
powedul  a  bird  Ls"  no  trifle,  as  a  blow  from 
Its  leg  is  enough  to  break  the  limb  of  a  pow- 
erful man,  much  more  of  so  small  aud  feeble 
a  personage  as  a  Bosjesman  hunter,  Tlien 
comes  the  value  of  the  precaution  which  ba«i 
just  been  mentioned.  As  soon  as  he  tin* Is 
the  fraud  discovered,  the  huntiT  runs  round 
on  the  windward  side  of  the  ostriches,  so  as 
to  give  them  his  scents  They  instantly  take 
the  alarm,  and  just  in  that  moment  when 
they  pause  in  their  contemplated  attack,  and 
metlitate  immediate  Ihf^ht,  the  Bosjesman 
ting9  off  the  now  useless  skin,  seizes  his 
weapons,  and  showers  his  arrows  with  mar- 
Telloua  rapidity  among  the  frightened  birds. 


In  this  way  are  procured  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  ostrich  feathers  which  are 
sent  to  the  European  market,  aud  the  lady  , 
who  admires  the  exquisite  contour  aud  beau^ 
tiful  proportions  of  a  good  ostrich  plume  has! 
seldom  any  idea  that  it  was  procured  by  a 
little  yellow  man  disguised  in  an  ostrich 
skin,  with  bow  and  arrows  in  his  hand,  and 
his  legs  rubbed  with  chalk. 

After  he  ha^  plucked  the  feathers,  hehaaj 
a  very  ingenious  mode  of  preserving  themi 
from  injury.  Ue  takes  hollow  rQcds,  not 
thicker  than  an  ordinary  drawing  pencil, 
anci  pushes  the  feathers  mto  them  as  far  as  ' 
they  will  go.  He  then  taps  the  einl  of  the 
reeils  against  the  ground,  aiKh  by  degrees, 
the  feather  works  its  own  way  into  the  pro- 
tecting tube.  In  this  tube  the  featiiers  are 
carried  about,  and  it  is  evident  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  them  can  be  packed  so 
as  til  make  an  easy  load  for  a  man. 

When  they  kilf  an  ostrich,  they  prepare 
from  it  a  substance  of  a  rather  rcinarkablei 
character.     Before  the  bird  is  dead,  they  cut j 
its   throat,  and  then  tie  a  ligature  tlrmlyl 
over  the  wound,  so  as  to  prevent  any  blooa' 
from    escaping.      The   wretched   bird   thus 
bleeds  inwardh\  and  the  flow  of  blond  is  pro- 
moted by  pressing  it  and  rolling  it  from  side 
to  side.     Large  quantities  of  mixed    blood 
and  fat  are  thus  collected  in  the  distensible 
tTop,  and,  when  the  bird  happens  to  he  in] 
particularly  good  condition,  nearly  twenty 
pounds  of'  this  substance  are  furnished  h}^ 
a  single   ostrich.     The    natives   value    this 
strange  mixture  very  highly,  and  think  that 
it  is  useful  in  a  metlfcintd  point  of  vimv. 

The  shell  of  the  ostrich  egg  is  nearly  as  viil- 
irnble  to  the  lionjesman  as  its  contents,  and 
in  some  ca^es  is  still  more  highly  valued.  ItSj 
chief  use  is  as  a  water  vessel,  fur  which  it  is* 
admirably  adapted.  Tbe  w  omen  liave  tbe  task 
of  rilling  these  shells;  a  tiisk  which  is  often  a 
very  laborious  one  w  hen  the  water  is  scanty. 

In  common   with   many  of  the  kindred 
tribes,  they  have  a  curious"  method  of  obtain-  ; 
ing  water  when  there  is  apparently  nothing 
but  mud  to  be   found.    They  take   a  long! 
reed,  and  tie  round  one  end  of  it  a  quanlity  1 
of  dried  grass.     This  they  push  as  rleeply  aa  J 
they  conveniently  can  into  tbe  muddy  soil,j 
an  ft  allovs'  it  to  remain  there  until  t!ie  water 
has  penetrated  through  the  primitive  filter, 
and  has  risen  in  the  tube.     They  then  anpl 
their  lips  to  the  tube,  and  draw  into  tneir  i 
mouths  as  much  water  as  they  can  contain^  J 
and  then  discharge  it  into  an  empty  egg-1 
shell  by  means  of  another  reed;  or,  if  tljeyl 
do  not  possess  a  second  reed.^  a  slight  stictl 
will  answer  tbe  purpose  if  managed  carc-l 
fully.    When  filled,  the  small  aperture  that 
has  been  left  in  eiteh  egg  is  carefully  closed 
by  a  tuft  of  grass  very  tightly  forced  into  it, 
and  the  women  have  to  undertake  the  labor 
of  carrying   their    heavy  load    homeward. 
There  is  one  mode  of  using  these  egg-shells 
which  is  worthy  of  mention. 
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The  Bo«jDsmaiUB  are  sio^larly  ingenious 
in  at- ting  iis  spies.  They  will  travel  to  great 
distances  in  order  to  tiad  out  if  there  ia  finy- 
( tJiin}^  t^  be  stolen,  and  they  have  a  method 
of  communicating  with  each  other  by  means 
of  the  smoke  of  a  tire  that  constitutes  a  very 
perfect  telegraph.  The  Australian  savage 
has  a  similar  system,  and  it  is  really  remark- 
able that  two  races  of  men,  who  are  certainly 
nrnon^  the  lowest  examples  of  humanity, 
should  possess  an  accomplishment  which 
implies  no  small  amount  of  mental  capability, 
[property  to  bo  worth  stealing  hj  a  Bosjes- 
)  man  must  mean  something  whieli  can  be 
I  eaten,  and  ahnost  invarial>ly  takes  tlie  shape 
of  cattle.  Thus,  to  steal  ctittle  is  perhaps 
not  so  difficult  a  business,  but  to  transport 
them  over  a  wide  desert  is  anything  but 
easy,  and  could  not  be  accomplished,  even 
by  a  Bosjesman,  without  the  exercise  of 
much  forethought 

In  the  tirst  place,  the  Bosjesman  in  very 
CATefuI  of  the  direction  in  which  he  makes 
his  raids,  and  will  never  steal  cattle  in  places 
whence  he  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  the 
aggrieved  owners*  He  prefers  to  carry  ofl' 
RUimals  that  are  sepai'ated  from  his  own  dis- 
trict by  a  dry  and  thirsty  desert,  over  which 
horses  cannot  pass,  and' which  will  tire  out 
'  any  pursuers  on  foot,  because  they  cannot 
I  carry  with  them  enough  water  for  the  jour* 
ney^  When  his  plans  are  laid,  and  his  line 
of  march  settled,  he  sends  the  women  along 
it,  with  orders  toburv  ostrich  egg-shells  full 
of  water  at  stated  dist^mces,  the  locality  of 
each  lieing  signified  by  certain  marks  wliicli 
none  but  himself  can  read.  As  sw»n  as  this 
precaution  is  taken,  he  starts  off  at  his  best 
pace,  and,  bein^  wonderfully  tolerant  of 
thirst,  he  and  his  companions  reach  their 
dcHti nation  without  making  any  very  great 
diminution  in  the  stock  of  w'^ater/  They 
•  then  conceal  themselves  until  nightfall,  their 
raids  never  taking  place  in  the  davtime. 

In  the  dead  of^ night  they  slink  int4i  the 
cattle  pen,  silently  killing  the  watchman,  if 
one  should  be  on  guard,  and  select  the  best 
animals,  which  they  drive  off.  Tlie  whole 
of  the  remainder  they  cither  kill  or  maim, 
the  latter  being  the  usual  plan,  as  it  saves 
their  arrows.  But,  if  they  sliould  be  inter- 
ruptcnl  in  their  proceedings,  their  raid  is  not 
the  less  tatal,  for,  even  in  the  hurry  of  flight, 
they  will  discharge  a  poisoned  arrow  into 
every  animal,  so  that  not  one  is  left^  (See 
the  engraving  No.  2  on  page  237.) 

We  will  suppose,  however^  that  their 
plans  are  successful,  and  that  thev  liave  got 
fairly  off  with  their  phmder.  'they  know 
that  they  cannot  conceal  the  tracks  of  the 
cattle,  and  do  not  attempt  to  do  so,  but  pnsh 
on  as  fast  as  the  animals  can  be  urged,  so  as 
to  get  a  long  start  of  their  pursuers.  When 
they  are  fairly  on  the  track,  some  of  their 
number  go  in  advance  to  the  first  station, 
up  the  water  vessels,  and  wait  the  arri- 
of  the  remainder.    The  cattle  are  sup- 


plied with  as  much  water  afi  can  be  spar 
lor  them,  in  order  ti>  give  them  strength 
and  willingness  for  the  journey;  the  empty 
vessels  are  then  tied  on  their  backs,  and 
they  are  again  driven  forward.  In  this 
manner  they  pass  on  from  sta,tion  to  sta- 
tion until  they  arrive  at  their  destination. 
Rhould.  however,  the  pursuers  come  up  with 
them, tney  abandon  the  cattle  at  once;  inva- 
riably leaving  a  poisoned  arrow  in  each  by 
way  of  a  parting  gi:ft,  and  take  to  tiight  with 
such  rapidity,  Uiat  the  pursuers  know  that 
it  is  useless"  to  follow  tnem. 

The  needless  destruction  which  they  work 
among  the  cattle,  which  to  a  Hottentot  or  a 
Kaffir  are  ahnost  the  breath  of  life,  has 
exasperated  both  these  people  to  stich  a 
degree  that  they  will  lay  aside  for  a  time 
their  dilTpreuces,  and  unite  in  attacking  tlie 
Bosjesman,  who  is  eqnallv  hated  by  lioth. 
This,  however,  they  do  with  ever}*  precau- 
tion, knowing  full  weli  the  dangerous  char- 
acter of  the  enemies  against  whom  they  are 
ai)out  to  advance,  and  not  attempting  aoy 
exiiedition  unless  their  numbers  are  TQH 
strong  indeed.  ] 

Of  systematic  wari^ire  the  Bosjesmaas 
know  nothing,  aUhough  they  are  perhaps 
tlie  most  dangerous  enemies  that  a  man  can 
have,  liis  first  knowledge  of  their  presence 
bein<x  the  clang  of  the  bow,  imd  the  sharp 
whirring  sound  of  the  arrow.  Somelimee  a 
horde  of  Bosjesmaiis  will  take  olfence  at 
some  Hottentot  or  Kaffir  tribe,  and  will 
keep  up  a  desultory  sort  of  skirmish  ^tt 
years,  during  which  time  the  foe  knows  id 
what  a  fiuiet  night  means.  ■ 

The    Bosjesmans    dare  not  attack   their 
enemies  in  open  day»  neither  will  they  ven- 
ture to  match   themselves  in   fair   warfare 
against  any  considerable  number  of  antago- 
nists,    But  not  a  man  dares  to  stray  from 
the  protection  of  the  huts,  unless  accompa- 
nied by  armed  comrades,  knowing  that  the 
cunning  enemies  are  always  lurking  In  the 
neighborhood,  and  that   a^  stone,  or  bufih, 
or  tree,  will  afford  cover  to  a  BosjesmaiL 
These  tiny  but  formidable  warriors  will  even 
conceal    themselves    in   the  sand,  if  the? 
fancy  that  stragglers  may  pass  in  that  dire^ 
tionj  and  the  pufT-addef  itself  is  not  more 
invisible,  nor  its  fangs  more  deadly,  thaa 
the  lurking  Bosjesman.    On  the  bare  clife 
they  can  conceal  themselves  with  marvel-_ 
lous  address,  their  yellow  skins  being  so  1 
the  color  of  the  rocks  that  they  are  scarc«j 
visible,  even  when  there  is  no  cover.    Mort 
over,  t^ey  have  a  strange  way  of  huddni( 
themselves  up  in  a  bundle,  so  aa  to  look  HT 
conical  heaps  of  leaves  and  sticks,  withO 
a  semblance  of  humanity  about  them* 

Open  resistance  they  seldom  otfer,  gendj 
ally  scattering  and  escaping  in  all  direction 
if  a  direct  charge  is  made  at  them,  even  if 
they  sj^ould  be"  assailed  by  one  solitary 
enemy  armed  only  with  a  stick.  But  they 
will  hang  about  the  outskirts  of  the  hosti' 
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tribe  for  months  together,  ni?ver  gathering 
themselves  into  a  single  band  which  can  be 
assaulted  and  conquererU  but  sepanitiiig 
themselves  into  little  parties  of  two  or 
three,  against  whom  it  would  be  abeurd  fi>r 
the  enemy  to  advance  in  force,  which  can- 
not be  conquered  bv  equal  numbers,  und 
3*et  which  are  too  formidable  to  be  left 
unmoleisted.  The  trouble  and  annoyance 
which  a  few  BosJeginaQS  can  intliet  npnn  a 
large  body  of  enemies  is  almost  incredible. 
The  warriors  are  forced  to  be  iilways  on  the 
watch,  and  never  venture  sinsjlv  without 
their  camp,  while  the  women  and  children 
have  such  a  dread  of  the  Bogjesmans^  that 
the  very  mention  of  the  name  throws  them 
into  paroxysms  of  terror.  The  diflScuIty  of 
attacking  these  pertinacious  enemies  is 
very  much  increased  by  the  nomad  char- 
acter of  the  BoajeKmanB.  The  Hottentot 
tribes  can  move  a  viJlage  in  half  a  day,  h(it 
the  Bosjesmans,  who  can  cxii5t  without  (ixed 
habitations  of  any  kind,  and  whose  mosnt 
elaborate  houses  are  far  simjiler  than  the 
worst  specimeits  of  Hottentot  architecture, 
can  remove  themselves  and  Ihiir  habita- 
tions whi^never  they  choose;  and,  if  neces- 
Bary,   can  abolish   their  rude   houses   alto- 

Setfier,  so  as  not  to  a0brd  the  least  sign  of 
leir  residence. 

Sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  the  Kaflflrs, 
exasperated  by  repeated  losses  at  the  hands 
of  tne  Bosjesraans,  have  determined  to 
trace  the  delinquents  to  their  home,  and  to 
extirpate  the  entire  community*  The  expe- 
dition is  one  which  is  fraught  with  special 
danger,  as  there  is  no  weapon  which  a  Kaffir 
dreads  more  than  the  poisoned  arnnv  of  the 
Bosjesman,  In  such  cases  the  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  of  the  assailants  and  the  alis*> 
lute  necessity  of  the  task  which  they  have 
set  themselves,  are  sure  to  leiul  to  uttituate 
success,  and  neither  men  nor  women  are 
ipared.  The  very  young  children  are  some- 
tunes  carried  oft*  and  made  to  act  ns  slaves, 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  Kaflirs  look  upon 
the  Bosjesraans  much  as  if  they  were  a  set 
of  venomous  serpent*,  and  kfll  them  all 
with  as  little  compunction  as  they  would 
feel  in  destroying  a  family  of  cobras  or  puff- 
adders. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  Bosjes- 
mans  will  seldom  offer  any  resistance  in 
open  tight.  Sometimes,  however,  they  will 
do  so,  but  only  in  case  of  bein^^  driven  to 
bay,  preferring  usually  to  lie  in  wait,  and  in 
the  (jead  of  night  to  steal  upon  their  foes, 
send  a  few  poisoned  arrows  ainon^  them, 
and  steal  away  under  cover  of  the  darkness. 
Yet  when  flight  is  useless,  and  they  are 
fikirlj  at  bay,  they  accept  the  position,  and 
become  as  terrible  foes  a«  can  be  met;  lim- 
ing all  sense  of  fear,  and  fighting  with  des- 
perate eouraife,  A  small  hand  of  them  has 
often  been  know^n  to  tight  a  lnr«^>  party  of 
enemies,  and  to  continue  their  struggles 
imtU  every  man  has  been  killed.    On  one 


such  occasion,  all  had  been  killed  oKcept 
one  man,  wdio  had  ensconced  himself  so 
closely  behind  a  stone  that  his  enemies 
could  not  manage  to  intlict  a  mortal  wound. 
W^ith  his  bow  he  drew  toward  him  the 
tineut  arrows  of  his  fallen  kinsmen,  and, 
t  no  ugh  exhiiusted  by  loss  of  blood  from 
tnany  wouncls  on  his  limbs,  he  contintied 
to  hurl  the  arrows  at  his  foes,  accompanying 
each  with  some  abusive  epithet  It  was  nut 
until  many  of  his  enemies  had  fallen  by  his 
hand,  that  he  exposed  himself  to  a  mortal 
blow. 

It  is  a  curious  custom  of  the  Bosjesman, 
who  likes  to  have  his  arrows  ready  to  hand, 
to  carry  them  In  his  headdress^  just  as  au 
old-fiLsnioned  clerk  carries  Ms  |ien  behind 
his  ear,  (xenerally  he  keeps  them  in  his 
quiver  with  their  points  reversed,  but,  when 
he  is  actively  engaged  in  fighting,  he  hikes 
them  ont,  turns  the  points  wdth  their  poi- 
soned ends  outward^  and  arranges  them  at 
each  side  of  his  hc:ul,  so  that  they  pnjject 
like  a  couple  of  skeleton  fans.  They  give  a 
n^ost  peculiar  look  Uj  the  features,  and  are 
as  sure  an  indication  of  danger  as  the 
spread  hood  of  the  cobra,  or  the  menacing 
•"^ whirr"  of  the  rattlesnake.  He  makes 
great  use  of  them  in  the  war  of  words, 
which  in  Southern  Africa  seems  invariably 
to  accompany  the  war  of  weapons,  and 
moves  them  just  as  a  horse  moves  his  ears. 
With  one  movement  of  the  head  he  sends 
them  all  forward  like  two  horns,  and  with 
another  he  shakes  them  open  in  a  fan*like 
form,  accompanying  each  gesture  with  rapid 
frowns  like  those  of  an  angry  baboon,  mul 
with  a  torrent  of  words  that  are  eloquent 
enough  to  those  who  understiind  them. 

He  docs  not  place  all  his  arrows  in  his 
headdress,  but  keeps  a  few  at  hand  in  the 
quiver.  These  he  uses  when  he  has  time 
for  a  de  1 1  be  rat  e  ai  m.  But,  i  f  ci  ose  ly  press  ed , 
he  snatches  arrow  after  arrow  oiit  of  his 
headdress,  fits  them  to  the  string,  and  shoots 
them  with  a  rapidity  that  seems  almost  in- 
credible. I  have  seen  a  Bosjesman  send 
three  successive  arrows  into  a  mark,  and  do 
it  so  quickly  that  the  three  were  discharged 
in  less  than  two  seconds-  Indeed,  the  three 
sounds  followed  one  another  as  rapidly  as 
three  blows  could  have  been  struck  with 
a  stick. 

Ti-aversing  the  country  unceasingly,  the 
Bosjesman  would  not  be  fit  for  his  ordinary 
life  if  he  could  be  stopped  by  such  an  fdisLi- 
cle  OS  a  river;  and  it  is  accordingly  found 
that  they  can  all  swim.  As  the  rivers  are 
often  swift  and  strong,  swimming  across 
them  in  a  straight  line  would  be  impossible 
but  for  an  invention  which  is  called  "'  Houte- 
paard,"  or  wi>oden  horse.  This  is  nothing 
more  than  a  piece  of  wood  six  or  seven  feet 
in  length,  with  a  peg  driven  into  one  end* 
When  the  swimmer  crosses  a  stream,  ho 
places  this  peg  against  his  right  shoulder  so 
that  the  wood  is  under  his  body,  and  heJp*j 
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to  support  it.  How  this  niacbine  works 
may  Iju  .«een  from  the  foil  owl  og  anecdote  by 
iyi\  Lichtenatein^  whkh  not  only  illustTatt'S 
the  point  iu  question,  but  presents  the  Boa- 
jesmaiia  in  a  more  amiablts  light  than  we 
are  generally  aceustomcd  t<o  view  tiiem. 

"  A  hippopot^rmus  had  been  killed^  and  ita 
body  lashed  to  the  bank  with  leathern  ropes. 
The  stream,  however,  atter  the  ta^^bion  of 
African  streams,  had  risen  suddenly,  and 
the  cm'rent  swept  downward  with  such 
force,  that  it  tore  aj^under  the  ropes  in 
question,  and  carried  off  the  huge  car- 
Ciisa.  Some  Bosjesmans  went  along  the 
tjank  to  discover  the  lost  aniraaU  and  at 
last  found  it  on  the  otlier  bank,  and  having 
crossed  the  river,  carrying  with  them  the 
ends  of  some  stout  ropes^^  they  tried  unsuc- 
cessfully to  tow  the  dead  animal  to  the 
other  side.  Some  other  m^ans  of  acconi- 
pUshing  the  proposed  end  were  now  to  lie 
devised,  and  many  were  suggested,  but 
none  found  practicable.  The  hope  of  re- 
trieving the  prize,  however,  induced  a  young 
colonist  to  attempt  swimnung  over;  but,  on 
account  of  the  va^^t  force  ot  the  stream,  he 
was  constrained  to  return  ere  be  had  reached 
a  fourth  pEUt  of  the  way.  In  the  mran  time, 
the  two  Bosjesmans  who  had  attained  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  biiving  made  a 
large  tire,  cut  a  ouantity  of  fat  off  the  mon- 
Bter'a  back,  which  they  baked  and  ato  most 
voraciously. 

"This  sight  tempted  five  more  of  the 
Bosjesmans  to  make  a  new  essay.  Each 
took  a  light  fiat  piece  of  wood,  which  was 
fastened  to  tbe  right  f^houbler,  and  under 
the  arm  I  when  in  the  water  the  point  was 
placed  directly  across  t!ie  stream,  &o  that 
the  great  force  of  water  must  come  upon 
that,  while  the  swimmer,  with  the  left  arm 
and  the  feet,  struggled  against  the  stream, 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  ship  ivitb  spread 
sails,  when,  according  to  the  siulor's  lan- 
guage, it  sails  before  the  wind.  They  ar- 
rived quicker  than  the  firsts  and  almost 
without  any  effort,  directly  to  the  opposite 
point,  atid^  immediately  applied  all  their 
strength,  though  in  vain,  to  loosening  the 
monster  from  the  rock  on  which  it  hung, 

'^  In  the  mean  time,  a  freed  slave ^  belong- 
ing to  the  Governor's  train,  an  eager,  spir- 
ited young  fellow,  and  a  very  expert  swim- 
mer^ had  the  boldness  to  attempt  following 
the  savages  without  any  artitieial  aid,  and 
got,  though  slowlv,  very  successfully,  about 
naif-way  over,  llere,  however,  his  strength 
failed  him;  he  was  carried  away  and  sunk, 
but  appeared  again  above  the  water,  strug- 
gling with  his  little  remaining  powers  to 
reach  the  shore.  All  efforts  were  in  vain; 
he  was  forced  to  abandon  himself  to  the 
stream;  but  luckily,  at  a  turn  in  the  river, 
which  soon  presented  itself,  he  was  carried 
to  the  land  half  deafi, 

"  The  Bosjesmans,  when  they  saw  his  situ- 
ation, quitted  their  tire,  and,  hastening  to  his 


assistance,  arrived  at  the  snot  just  as  h& 
cra,wled  on  shore^  exhausted  with  fetigue, 
and  stiilened  with  cold.  It  was  u  tTuIj 
affecting  sight  to  behold  the  exertions  niiid'e 
by  the  savages  to  recover  him.  They  threw^ 
their  skins  over  him,  dried  him,  ancf  rubbed 
him  with  tli^eir  hands,  and,  when  he  be- 
t^an  somewhat  to  revive,  carried  him  to  the 
lire  and  laid  him  down  by  it.  They  then 
made  him  a  bed  with  their  skinSj  and  put 
more  wood  on  the  fire,  that  he  might  be 
thoroughly  warmed,  rubbing  his  benumbed 
limbs  over  with  the  heated  fat  of  tlie  river- 
horse.  But  evening  was  now  coming  on, 
aukl,  in  order  Uv  wait  for  the  entire  resto- 
ration of  the  unfortunate  adventurer,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  whole  party  to  resolve  OD 
passing  the  night  where  they  were.  Some 
of  the  Bo^esmans  on  this  side  exerted  them- 
selves to  carry  the  poor^  man's  clothes  over 
to  him,  that  he  might  not  be  prevented  by 
the  cold  from  sleeping,  and  recovering 
strength   for  his  return. 

'*  Early  the  next  morning  the  Bosiesmans 
weresetm  conducting  their  2>ro(4rc'allong  the 
side  of  the  stream,  to  seek  out  some  more 
convenient  spot  for  attempting  to  cross  it 
They  soon  arrived  at  one  where  there  was 
a  sniall  island  in  the  river,  which  would  of 
course  much  diminish  the  fatigue  of  cross- 
ing ;  a  quantity  of  wood  was  tfieti  fastened 
together,  on  which  he  was  laid,  and  thus 
the  voyage  commenced.  The  young  man, 
grown  timid  with  the  danger  from  which  lie 
had  escaped,  could  not  encounter  the  water 
again  without  great  apprehensions;  he  with. 
the  whole  party,  however,  arrived  very 
safely  and  tolerably  quick  at  the  island, 
whence,  with  the  assistance  of  his  two 
friends,  he  commeneed  the  second  auft  most 
toilsome  part  of  the  undertaking.  Two  of 
t!ie  Bosjesmans  kept  on  each  side  of  the  bun-  ■ 
die  of  wood,  while  the  young  man  himself  ■ 
exerted  all  Ids  remaining  powers  to  push  on  " 
his  6oat,  When  they  reached  a  bank  in 
the  river,  on  which^  they  were  partially 
aground,  liaving  water  onlv  up  to  the  mitldle, 
he  was  obliged  to  stop  anil  rest  awhile  ;  but  _ 
by  this  time  he  was  so  completely  chilled,.™ 
and  his  limbs  were  so  benumbedwith  thefl 
void,  that  it  seemed  almost  impossible  for 
him  to  proceed.  In  vain  did  his  comrades, 
who  looked  anxiously  on  to  see  the  termina- 
tion of  the  adventure,  call  to  him  to  take 
courage,  to  make,  without  delay,  yet  om* 
more  elTort ;  he,  as  well  as  an  old  Bosjes- 
man,  the  best  swimmer  of  the  set,  seemed 
totally  tn  have  lost  all  presence  of  mind. 

"  Ki  this  critical  moment,  two  of  the  Bos- 
jesmans who  had  remained  on  our  side  of 
the  water  were  induced,  after  some  peraua' 
si  on,  to  undertake  the  rescue  of  these  un- 
fortunate adventurers,  A  large  bundle  of 
wood  was  fsistened  together  with  the  utmost 
despatch  ;  on  t!re  end  of  this  tiiey  laid  them* 
selves,  an(f  to  the  middle  was  fastened  a 
cord ;  this  was  heid  by  thoije  on  fihorej  so 
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"miglit  not  fall  Into  the  water  and 
incominutle  them  in  ewimmini^.  It  wiis  iU- 
toni-^hint^  to  see  with  what  promptitude  they 
fstccred  directly  to  the  right  s<pot,  and  ciime, 
notwithstandm;^  the  rapidit)^  of  the  stream, 
to  the  unfnrLutiate  objects  they  sought  The 
latter  had  so  tar  lost  all  coolness  and  pres- 
ence of  mind,  that  they  lifid  not  the  seiLse 
immediately  to  lay  hold  of  tln3  cord^  and 
their  deliverers  were  in  the  utmost  danger 
of  being  carried  away  the  next  moment  by 
the  stream.  At  this  critical  point,  the  third, 
who  was  standing  on  the  bank,  seized  the 
only  means  remaiolm^  to  save  his  compan- 
ions. He  pushed  them  before  him  into  the 
deep  water,  and  compelled  them  once  more, 
in  conjunction  with  him;  to  put  forth  all  their 
strengtli,  while  the  other  two  struggled  with' 
their  utmost  mi^^ht  against  the  stream.  In 
this  manner  he  at  len*?th  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing them  catch  hold  of  the  rope,  by  means 
of  which  all  (ive  were  ultimately  dragged  in 
Mkfety  to  the  shore.'* 

We  T^il!  now  proceed  to  the  weapons  with 
which  the  Bosjesman  kills  his  prey  and 
fights  his  enemies.  The  small  hut  terrible 
arrows  which  the  Bosjesman  uses  with  such 
deadly  effect  are  construeted  with  very 
great  care,  and  the  neatness  with  whicli 
tney  are  made  is  really  surprising,  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  singularly  inef- 
ficient tools  which  are  used. 

The  complete  arrow  is  about  eighteen 
inches  in  lengtli,  and  it  is  made  of  four  dis- 
tinct parts.  First,  we  have  the  shaft,  which 
is  a  foot  or'thirteen  inches  long,  and  not  as 
thick  as  an  ordinary  black-lead  pencil.  This 
is  formed  from  the  commrm  Kaflir  reed, 
which,  when  dry,  is  both  strong  and  ]ig!it^ 
At  either  end  it  is  bound  firmly  with  the 
split  and  flattened  intestine  of  some  animah 
which  is  put  on  wlien  wet,  and,  when  dry, 
shrinks  closely,  and  is  very  hard  and  stiff. 
One  end  is  simply  cnt  off  transversely,  and 
the  other  notclied  in  order  to  receive  the 
bowstring,  Xext  comes  a  piece  of  bone, 
usually  that  of  the  ostrich,  about  three 
inches  in  length.  One  end  of  it  is  passed 
into  the  open  end  of  the  shaft,  and  over  the 
other  is  slipped  a  short  piece  of  reed,  over 
which  a  strong  "wrapping^'  of  intestine  has 
been  placed.  This  forms  a  socket  for  the 
true  head  of  the  arrow  —  the  piece  of  os- 
trich bone  being  only  intendeii  to  give  the 
needfid  weight  to  the  weapon. 

The  head  itself  is  made  of  ivory,  and  Is 
shaped  much  like  the  piece  of  bone  alreatly 
described.  One  end  of  it  is  sharpened,  so 
that  it  can  be  slijiped  into  the  reed  socket, 
and  the  other  is  tirst  bound  with  intestine, 
and  then  a  notch,  about  the  eighth  of  an 
inch  deep,  is  maile  in  it.  This  notch  is  for 
the  reception  of  the  triangular  piece  of  flat- 
tened iron,  which  we  may  call  tne  blade. 

The  body  of  the  arrow  is  nowjcomplete, 
and  all  that  is  required  is  to  add  the  poison 
which  nuUces  it  so  formidable.    The  poison, 


which  is  first  reduced  to  the  consistency  of 
glue,  is  spread  thiekly  over  the  entire  head 
of  the  arrow,  includirig  Ibe  baae  of  the  head, 
Bebire  it  has  dried,  a  short  spike  of  iron  or 
quill  is  pushed  into  it,  the  point  being  di- 
rected backward,  so  as  to  form  a  barb.  If 
the  arrow  strikes  a  human  being,  and  ho 
jjulls  it  out  of  the  wound,  the  iron  blade, 
which  is  but  loosely  attached  to  the  head,  is 
nearly  sure  hi  come  oflT  and  remain  in  the 
wound.  The  little  barb  is  added  for  the 
same  purpose,  and,  even  if  tlie  arrow  itself 
i)e  immediately  extracted,  enough  of  the 
poison  remains"  in  the  wound  to  cause  death. 
But  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  arrow  will 
lie  extracted.  The  head  is  not  taste ned  per- 
manently to  the  shaft,  but  is  only  loosely 
slipped  into  it  Consequently  the  shaft  is 
iiuiled  away  easily  enough,  but  the  head  is 
left  in  the'  wound,  and  affords  no  handle 
whereby  it  can  be  extracted.  As  may  be 
seen  from  the  illustration  Xo.  4  on  the  247th 
page^  a  considerable  amount  of  the  poison  is 
used  npon  each  arrow. 

This  little  barb,  or  barblet,  if  the  word 
may  be  used,  is  icarcely  as  larg«^  as  one  nib 
of  an  ordinary  quill  pen,  and  lies  so  close  to 
the  arrow  that  it;  would  not  be  seen  by  an 
inexperienced  eye.  In  form  it  is  triangular, 
the  broadt'r  end  being  pressed  into  the  poi- 
son, and  the  pointed  end  directe<l  liackward, 
and  lying  almost  i^arallel  with  the  shaft.  It 
hardly  seetus  capable  of  being  dislodged  m 
the  wound,  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  poison  ia 
fdways  soft  in  a  warm  climate, and  so  allows 
the  liarh,  which  is  very  slightly  inserted,  to 
remain  in  the  wound,'  a  portion  of  poison 
of  coui*se  adhering  to  its  base. 

This    is   the   usual  structure   of  a  good 
arrow,   but   the   weapons   are    not    exiK^llyl 
alike.     Some   of  them   have   only  a  single- 
jdece  of  bone  by  way  of  a  bead,  wliile  many 
are  not  armed  with   the    triangular  blade. 
Arrows  that  possess  this  blade  are  int^mded 
for  war,  and  are  not  employed  in  the  peace- 
ful pursuit  of  gim^e.     Hunting  arrows  have 
the  head  shaped  much  like  a  spindle,  or,  to 
speak  more  familiarly,  like  the  street  boy^s 
'*cat,''  being  tolerably  thick  in  the  middle 
and  tapering  to  a  point  at  each  end.     When 
not  in  actual  use,  the  Bosjesman  reverses 
the  head,  so  that  the  poisoned  end  is  re-i 
ceived   into  the  hollow  shaft,  and  thus 
debarred  from  drying  useless  harm.     Those 
heads    are    not    nearly   as    thick  as   thosaf 
which  are   used   for  war,  neither  do  they ' 
need  as  much  poison* 

The  Bosjesman  quiver  and  arrows  which 
are  illustrated  on  page  '247  wore  taken  from 
the  dead  body  oi  thcrr  owner,  and  were 
kmdly  sent  to  me  liy  H.  Dennett,  Esq. 
They  are  peculiarly  valuable,  because  theyi 
are  In  all  stages  of  manutacture,  and  showj 
the  amount  of  labor  and  care  which  is  be 
stowed  on  these  weapons.  There  ts  first 
the  simple  reed,  having  both  ends  carefully^ 
bound  with  sinew  to  prevent  it  from  splif' 
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ting,  Tlicn  comes  a  reed  with  a  piece  of 
bone  inserted  m  one  end.  On  tlio  next 
Bpecimen  a  small  socket  ia  formed  at  the 
end  of  the  bone,  in  order  to  receive  the 
Ivory  head;  anrl  no  the  arrowB  proceed  until 
the  perfect  weapon  is  »eeii. 

As  to  the  poison  which  is  used  in  arming 
the  arrows,  it  is  of  two  kinds.  That  which 
ie  in  ordinary  use  is  made  chiefly  of  vege- 
table Bubstances,  such  as  the  juice  of  cer- 
tain euphorbias,  together  witli  the  matter 
extracted  from  the  poiaon-gland  of  the  puft- 
adder,  cobra,  and  other  venomous  serpents. 
In  procuring  this  latter  auljsLmce  tht- y  are 
singular ly  courajjeoua.  When  a  BosJLsnian 
eeea  a  serpent  which  can  be  used  for  poison- 
ing arrows,  he  does  not  kill  it  at  once,  but 
steals  quietly  to  the  spot  where  it  is  lying, 
and  sets  his  foot  on  its  neck.  The  sniike, 
disturhed  from  the  lethargic  condition  wlueh 
is  common  tt)  all  rcptilest,  aturts  into  furious 
encrc>%  and  twists  and  stru^^les  and  htHses^, 
and  does  all  in  its  power  to  intiict  a  wound  on 
its  foe.  This  is  exactly  what  the  Bosjesman 
likes,  and  h*/  t%>£cit«?8  the  serpent  to  the  utmost 
pitch  of  fliry  before  he  kills  it.  The  reason 
of  this  conduct  is»  that  the  desire  to  bite  ex- 
cites the  poisr»n-gland,  and  causes  it  to  secrete 
the  venomous  substance  in  large  quimtitie?^. 

Tlie  Bosjesmatus  say  that  not  only  is  the 
poison  increased  in  volume,  but  that  its 
venomous  properties  are  rendi^rod  more 
deadly  by  excitmg  the  anger  of  th«!  reptile 
before  it  is  killed.  The  materials  for 
makiun;  this  poison  are  boiled  down  io  a 
primitive  kind  of  pot  made  of  a  hollowed 
sandstone,  and,  when  thoroui:rhly  inspissa- 
ted, it  assumes  the  color  and  consistency  of 
pitch.  It  is  put  on  very  thickly,  in  some 
parts  being  about  the  eiofhtb  of  an  ineb 
thick.  In  some  arrows,  the  little  trianj^iilar 
head  is  only  held  in  its  place  by  the  poison 
itself,  being  merely  loosely  slipped  into  a 
notch  and  then  cemented  to  the  shaft  with 
the  poison.  In  this  case  it  acts  as  a  barb, 
and  remains  in  the  wound  when  the  arrow 
is  withdrawn. 

In  our  climate  the  poison  hocomes  h.ard, 
and  is  exceedingly  brittle,  cracking  in  vari- 
ous directions,  and  being  easily  pulverizetl 
hy  being  rubbed  between  the  bngers.  But 
in  the  comparatively  hot  temperature  of 
Southern  Africa  it  retains  its  soft  tenacity, 
and  even  in  this  country  it  can  be  softened 
before  a  fire  and  the~  cracked  portions 
mended.  It  is  very  bitter,  and  somewhat 
aromatic  in  taste,  and"  in  this  respect  much 
resembles  the  dreaded  wourali  poison  of 
tropical  Guiana.  In  some  places  tlie  poison 
bulb  is  common,  and  in  its  prime  it  is  very 
conspicuous,  being  recognized  at  a  consid- 
erable distance  by  the  blue  undulated  leaves 
which  rise,  as  it  werc\  out  of  the  ground, 
and  spread  like  a  fan.  Soon,  however,  the 
leaves  fall  otT  and  dry  up,  and  nothing  is 
Been  but  a  short,  dry  stalk,  which  gives  lit- 
tle promise  of  the  bulb  below. 


^p  some  parts  of  the  Bosjcsmans'  cotJl 
the  Juice  of  atnaryllis  is  used  for  poi&oning 
arrows,  like  that  of  euphorbia,  and  ia  then 
mixed  with  the  venom  extracted  from  a 
large  black  spider,  as  well  as  that  which  is 
obtained  from  seq>ents.  An  antidote  for 
this  mixed  poison  is  not  at  present  known 
to  white  men,  and  whether  the  Bosjesmans 
are  acquainted  with  one  is  at  present  un- 
known. It  would  he  a  great  boon,  not  only 
to  science,  but  to  the  mbabitants  of  that 
part  of  Africa,  if  a  remedy  could  be  discov- 
ered, inasmuch  as  sucli  a  discovery  would 
at  once  deprive  the  Bosjesman  of  the  only 
means  whereby  he  can  render  himself  ter- 
rible to  those  who  live  in  Ids  neigh Ijorhood. 
Propert^'^  would  then' be  rendered  corapara- 
fively  safe,  and  the  present  elironic  stale  of 
irregular  warfare  would  be  exchanged  for 
peace  and  quiet.  The  twofold  nature  of  th«j 
l>nison,  however,  renders  such  a  discoveryjB 
matter  of  exceeding  difflculty,  as  the  anti^ 
dote  must  be  equally  able  toWnnteraot  th« 
vegetable  poison  ai  well  as  the  anima 
venom. 

Terrible  as  is  this  mixed  poison,  the  Bos- 
jesman has  another  which  is  far  more  cruel 
HI  its  effects.  If  a  human  hcinjr  ig  wounded 
wit!i  an  arrow  armed  with  this  poison,  hM 
sutlers  the  most  intolerable  agony,  and  soo^ 
dies.  Eveh  if  a  small  portion  of  this  poison 
should  touch  a  scratch  in  the  skin,  the  result 
is  scarcely  less  dreadful,  and,  in  Living 
stone*s  graphic  words,  the  suflc'rer  "  cu 
liimself,  calls  for  bis  mother's  breast,  as 
he  were  re  twinned  in  idea  to  bis  rhildho 
again,  or  flies  from  hnman  habitalious 
raging  maninc,*'  The  lion  suffers  in  muc 
the  same  way,  raging  througfi  the  woo 
nnd  biting  tlie  trees  and  the  ground  in  the 
extremity  of  his  pain.  The  poison  which 
prcHJuces  such  terrible  effects  is  simply  the 
juice  which  exudes  fVom  a  certain  grub, 
called  the  N'gwa,  or  K'aa  — the  former  tide 
being  used  by  Dr.  Livingstone,  and  the  lat- 
ter by  Mr,  Baines,  who  has  given  gr^al 
attention  to  this  dread  insect.  Hia  account 
of  the  insect  is  as  follows:  — 

Til  ere  is  a  tree  called  the  Marurup€^€€rie^ 
which  is  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  elm^ 
hut  which  has  its  stems  and  branches  cov- 
ered with  thorns.  The  wood  of  this  tree  b 
of  very  soft  textm'e.  Upon  the  Maruru 
papeerle  are  found  the  poison  grubs,  whic^ 
are  of  a  pale  desh-color,  something  like  thM 
of  the  silkworm,  and  abont  three  quartew 
of  an  inch  in  length.  One  curious  point  in 
its  habite  is  the  singular  covering  with 
which  it  is  invested.  *'  We  were  much  p\a- 
Fled  by  a  covering  of  green  matter  similaj 
in  color  to  the  leaf  it  feeds  on.  At  first  we 
thought  it  was  the  llrst  skin  peeling  off,  at 
it  lay  in  loose  rolls  parallel  to  the  muscular 
rings  of  the  body;  it  seemed  gradtiall? 
driven  forwanl  toward  the  head,  where  it 
formed  a  shield  or  hood,  portions  breaking 
olf  m  it  dried,  and  being  replaced  bjr  f 
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At  length  we  were  enabled  to  decide  that  it 
must  be  tbtj  excrement  of  the  creature,  issu- 
ing not  only  in  the  usual  manner,  but  from 
the  pores  tlmt  are  scattered  over  nearly  the 
whole  of  its  body. 

**  When  the  grub  attains  a  length  of  three 
quarters  of  an  inch,  this  matter  Li  more 
sparingly  disti'ibuted,  and  is  of  a  brownish 
color.  In  a  short  time  the  grub  drops  from 
the  tree,  and,  burying  itseli  about  two  feet 
below  the  surface,^  forms  its  cocoon  of  a  thin 
ahell  of  earth  agglutinated  round  its  body. 
Its  entrails,  or  rather  the  whole  internal 
juicea,  are,  in  all  stages  of  its  grnbdom,  of 
the  most  deadly  nature,  and,  if  brought  in 
contact  with  a*  cut,  or  sore  of  auy  kind, 
cause  the  moat  excxuciating  agony/' 

Tlirough  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Baines,  who 
eiu-iched  my  collection  with  some  specimens 
of  the  K'gwa,  I  am  enabled  to  present  my 
readers  with  some  figures   of  this   dreall 

POISOK  GRUB. 

Insect.  Fig.  1  shows  the  X'^wa,  or  K'aa,  of 
its  natural  size.  The  specimen  was  dr}^, 
shrivelled,  and  liard,  but  a  careful  ml  minis- 
tration ol  moisture  caused  it  to  relax  its 
Btiifened  segraenls,  and  the  wrinkled  skin  to 
become  plump  us  in  life. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  under  surface  of  the 
grub,  as  it  appears  when  lying  on  its  back, 
and  exhibits  its  six  little  legs,  tlie  dark  head 
and  thorax,  and  the  row  of  spiracles,  or 
breathing  apertures,  along  the  sides.  Fig. 
S  exhibits  the  same  grub,  as  it  appears  when 
collod  up  inside  its  cocoon,  and  serves  also 
to  show  the  flattened  form  of  the  K'gwa  in 
this  stage  of  existence. 

Fig,  3  represents  the  cocoon  itself.  Tliis 
domicile  raa^le  of  grains  of  dark  brown 
earth  or  sand,  agglutinated  togetlier,  is 
wonderfully  hard,  strong,  and  compact, 
although  its  walls  are  exceedingly  thin. 
When  entire,  it  is  so  strong  that  it  will  bear 
rather  rough  handling  without  injury,  but 
when  it  is  broken,  it  tumbles  into  tragments 
almost  at  a  touch.  The  specimens  are  rep- 
resented of  their  natural  size, 

>Vlien  the  Bosjesman  wishes  to  poison 
an  arrow-head^  he  first  examines  his  hand^ 
with  the  minutest  care,  so  as  to  be  certain 
thai  his  skin  is  not  broken  even  by  a  slight 
scratch.  He  then  tikes  a  grub  between  his 
fingers,  and  squeezes  it  so  as  to  force  out  the 
whole  contents  of  the  abiiomen,  together 
with  tlie  juices  of  the  body.  These  he  places 
in  little  ^Irops  upon  the  arrow-point,  arrang- 
ing them  at  a  tolerably  regular  distance 
from  each  other;  and  when  this  is  done,  the 
dreadful  process  is  complete.    It  is  no  won- 


der that  people  who  wield  such  weapons  sm 
these  should  00  equally  feared  and  hated  by] 
all  around  them.  It  is  Ifad  enough  to  be 
shot  with  arrows  which,  like  those  of  the 
Macoushies,  cause  certain  death,  but  th© 
terrors  of  the  poison  are  aggravated  a  bun-  ] 
dred-fold  when  it  causes  fearful  agony  and 
absolute  mania  before  death  reKeves  the 
suflferer. 

A  question  now  naturally  arises,  namely|j 
the  existence  of  any  antidote  to  this  dreadrnj  ^ 
poison.  Probably  there  is  an  antidote  to 
every  poison  if  it  were  but  known,  and  it  is 
likely,  therefore,  that  there  is  one  for  th% 
I^gwa,  The  Kaffirs  say  that,  the  only  anti- 
dote is  fat.  They  have  a  theory  tlmt  tht. 
N'gwa  requires  fat,  and  that  it  consumes  th« 
life  of  the  wounded  beings  in  its  attempts  to 
find  flit  Consequently,  when  a  person  ia 
wounded  with  a  poisoned  arrow,  tliey  satu- 
rate the  wound  with  liquid  fat,  aoif  think 
that,  if  it  can  be  applied  in  time,  and  in  suf- 
ficient quantities,  it  satisfies  the  K  gwa,  and 
saves  the  man's  life. 

The  Bosjesmans  themselves  deny  that 
there  is  any  antidote,  but  this  they  mfjjht  he 
expected  to  do,  from  their  natural  unwillingi 
nefi«  to  part  with  so  valuable  a  secret.  It  u 
no  light  matter  to  possess  a  poison  which 
keeps  every  enemy  m  terror,  as  well  it  may, 
when  we  tionsider  its  eftects.  Dr.  Living* 
stone  mentions  that  the  efficiency  of  thia 

f>oison  is  so  great  that  it  is  used  against  the 
ion.  After  watching  the  lirm  make  a  full 
meal,  two  Bosjesman  hunters  creep  np  to 
the  spot  where  the  animal  is  reposin^j,  ac- 
cording to  his  custom,  and  approach  so 
eilently  that  not  even  a  cracked  stick  an- 
nounces the  presence  of  an  enemy.  One  of 
them  takes  off  his  kaross,  ?ind  holds  it  with 
both  hands,  while  the  other  prepares  hia 
weapons.  When  all  la  ready,  a  poisoned 
arrow  is  sent  into  the  lion's  body,  and^  simiil»i 
taneously  with  the  twang  of  the  bowstrinj 
the  kaross  is  flung  over  the  animid'a  he  a 
so  as  to  bei^ilder  him  when  he  is  so  uncere^] 
moniously  aroused,  and  to  give  the  bold 
hnnters  time  to  conceal  Iheraselve8.  Tha 
lion  shakes  off  the  blinding  cloak,  and 
hounds  otF  in  terror,  which  soon  gives  war 
to  pain,  and  in  a  short  time  dies  in  convul- 
sive agonies. 

When  the  K'gwa  is  used  for  poisoning 
arrows,  no  other  substance  is  used,  and  in 
consequence  the  head  of  the  weapon  pre* 
aents  a  much  neater  appearance  than  when 
it  is  armed  with  the  pit<h4ike  euphorbia  or 
serpent  poison.  This  substance  being  of  so 
terrible  a  character,  its  possessors  would, 
naturally  be  anxioiis  to  discover  some  anti* 
dote  which  they  might  use  in  case  of  being 
accidentally  wounded,  and  to  ^ive  foreigners 
the  idea  that  no  antidote  existed*    Cbnse- 

?[nently  Mr.  Baines  and  his  companiona 
bund  that  they  persistently  denied  that  they 
knew  of  any  antidote,  but  when  they  men- 
tioned tlie  very  name  of  the  plant  which 
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they  had  heard  was  used  by  them  for  that 
purpose,  the  Boajesraans  yielded  the  point, 
saki  Ibat  white  irfen  koevv  everything,  and 
that  it  was  useless  to  conceal  tlietr  knowl- 
edge. 

The  antidote  is  called  hj  the  name  of  K^la 
haetlwe,  and  is  chielly  made  from  a  small 
BotVstemraed  plant.  The  (lower  is  yellow, 
Btar-shaped,  and  has  live  petals.  The  sta- 
mens arc  numerous,  and  the  calyx  is  divided 
into  two  sepals.  The  root  is  **  somethinpf 
between  a  bulb  and  a  tuber,  rough  and 
brown  outside,  and  when  cut  is  seen  marked 
with  concentric  lines  of  light  reddish  brown 
and  purple."  The  leaves  are  two  inches 
and  a  Iialf  in  length,  and  only  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  wide.  The  mid-rib  of  the  leaf  pro- 
jects on  the  under  surface,  and  forms  a 
depression  on  the  upper.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  other  plants  which  bear  the  same 
titlCi  and  are  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
One  of  them  lias  a  broader  leaf  and  a  larger 
flower,  and  tastes  something  like  sorrel, 
while  the  third  has  a  waved  or  wrinkled  leaf. 
When  the  Kfila  hactlwe  is  used,  the  root  or 
bulh  is  chewed  and  laid  on  the  wound,  and 
is  followed  by  the  appliration  of  plenty  of 
fat,  I  may  liere  mention  that  tne  word 
*'kMa"  signifies  *^  friend;'  and  is  therefore 
very  appropriate  to  the  plant. 

'tfhis  iH  not  the  onl}'  use  which  they  make 
of  poisons.  If  they  are  retreating  over  a 
district  which  they  do  not  intend  to'  visit  for 
some  time,  Ihey  have  an  abominable  cus- 
tom of  poisoning  every  water-hole  in  their 
track.  Sometimes  they  s«4ect  one  fountain, 
and  mix  its  waters  witli  poison  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  game.  The  substance 
that  is  used  for  poisoning  water  is  generally 
of  a  vegetable  natnre. '  The  hulh  of  the 
poison- root  (AmanjUis  toxicnna)  is  much 
employed,  and  so  is  the  juice  of  the  euphor- 
bia, *Mr.  MofFatt  nearly  fell  a  victim  to 
this  custom.  Ailer  a  long  and  tedious  ride 
under  tho  hot  sunbcaras,  he  approaehed  a 
Bosjesman  village,  near  which  his  Iiorse 
discovered  a  small  pool  of  water  surrounded 
I  Trtth  bushes.  Pushing  his  way  through 
rti^m,  Mr,  Moffatt  lay  down  and  took  a  long 
draught  at  the  water,  not  having  understood 
that  the  surrounding  bushes  were  in  fact  a 
fence  used  to  warn  human  beings  from  the 
water.  As  soon  as  he  had  drunk,  he  per- 
ceived an  unusual  taste,  and  then  found  that 
the  water  had  been  poisoned.  The  eJfects  of 
the  poison  were  ratlier  irritable,  though  not 
60  painful  as  might  have  been  imagined. 
"  I  began  to  feel  a  violent  turmoil  within, 
and  a  fulness  of  the  system,  as  if  the  arteries 
would  burst,  while  the  pulsation  was  exceed- 
inely  quick,  being  accompanied  by  a  slight 
ffia<liness  in  the  head."  Fortunately,  a  pro- 
luse  perspiration  came  on,  and  he  recovered, 
though  the  strange  sensations  lasted  for  sev- 
eral days. 

To  tho  honor  of  the  Bosjesmans,  it  must 
be  said  that  they  displayed  the    greatest , 


solicitude  on  this  occasion.  One  of  them 
came  running  out  of  the  village,  just  after 
the  water  had  been  drunk,  and.  not  know- 
ing that  the  mischief  had  already  bt-en  done, 
tried  to  show  by  gestures  that  the  water 
must  not  be  drunk.  They  then  ran  about 
in  all  directions,  seeking  for  a  remedy:  and 
when  they  found  that  the  result  would  not 
be  fatal,  tney  showed  extravagant  joy.  The 
escape  was  a  very  narrow  one,  as  a  xebra 
had  died  on  the  previous  day  fi*om  drinking 
at  the  same  fountain. 

This  anecdote,  when  taken  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  Liebtenstein's  narrative,  shows 
that  this  despised  race  of  people  are  not,  as 
some  seem  to  think,  devoid  of  all  humaa 
afll^ctions,  and  thereby  degraded  below  the 
level  of  the  brute  beasts.  Subjected,  as 
they  are,  to  oppression  on  every  side,  and 
equally  persecuted  by  the  Hottentots,  the 
KaflUrs,  and  the  white  colonists,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  they  could  be  remarkable 
for  the  benevolence  "of  their  disposition,  or 
their  kindly  feelings  toward  the  hostile  pco- 
jde  with  whom  they  are  surrounded;  and, 
wbcnc^^er  they  find"  an  ojiport unity  for  re- 
taliation, it  is  but  natural  that  they  should 
t;ike  advantage  of  it. 

Small,  feAv,  and  weak,  they  would  have 
been  long  ago  exterminated  but  for  their  one 
weapon,  tho  poisoned  arrow,  and,  through 
its  possession,  tliey  have  exacted  from  their 
many  foes  the  same  feeling  of  respectful 
abhorrence  which  we  entertain  toward  a 
hornet  or  a  viper.  All  hate  and  dread  the 
Bosjesman,  but  no  one  dares  to  despise  him. 
However  powerful  may  be  a  tribe  of  Kaffirs 
or  Hottentots,  or  however  carefully  an  Eu- 
ropean settlement  may  be  protected,  a  single 
Bosjesman  will  keep  them  in  constant  alarm* 
Sentries  are  almost  useless  when  a  Bosjes- 
man chooses  to  make  a  nocturnal  attack,  for 
he  can  crawl  unseen  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  sentinel,  lodge  a  poisoned  arrow  in  his 
body,  and  vanish  as  imperceptibly  as  he 
arrived.  As  to  finding  the  retreat  in  which 
ho  hides  himself  by  day,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible, even  to  a  llottentot,  for  the  Bosjes- 
man is  marvellously  skilful  in  obliterating 
tracks,  and  making  a  false  spoor,  and  has 
besides  the  art  oi'  packing  his  tiny  body 
into  so  small  a  compass,  that  be  can  lie  at 
his  ease  in  a  hole  which  seems  hardly  Inr^e 
enough  to  accommodate  an  ordinary  rabbiL 

Yet,  though  he  is  hunted  and  persecuted 
like  the  hornet  and  the  viper,  and,  like 
those  creatures,  can  use  liis  venomed  weap- 
on when  provoked,  it  is  evident  that  he  la 
not  incapable  of  gratitude,  and  that  he  can 
act  in  a  friendly  manner  toward  those  who 
treat  him  kindly.  Vindictive  he  can  be 
when  he  thinks  himself  otfended,  and  he 
can  wreak  a  most  cruel  vengeance  on  those 
who  have  incurred  his  wrath.  But  that  he 
is  not  destitute  of  the  better  feelings  of  hu- 
manity is  evident  fVom  the  above-mentioned 
accounts,  and  we  ought  to  foel  grateful  to 
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the  writer  for  giving,  on  undoubted  author- 
ity, a  better  character  to  the  Bosjesman  than 
he  was  thought  to  have  deserved. 

The  shape  of  the  arrows,  together  with 
the  want  of  feathers,  and  the  feeble  nature 
of  the  bow,  implies  that  they  are  not  in- 
tended for  long  ranges.  The  Bosjesman  is, 
indeed,  a  very  poor  marksman,  and  does  not 
care  to  shoot  at  an  object  that  is  more  than 
thirty  or  forty  yards  from  him,  preferring  a 
distance  of  eight  or  ten  yards,  if  he  can  man- 
age to  creep  so  near.  In  order  to  test  the 
Bosjesman's  marksmanship,  Mr.  Burchel 
hung  on  a  pole  an  antelope  skin  kaross,  nearly 
seven  feet  square.  One  of  the  men  took  his 
bow  and  arrows,  crept  toward  it  until  he 
was  within  twenty  yards,  and  missed  it  with 
his  first  arrow,  though  he  struck  it  with  the 
second. 

The  quiver,  which  seems  to  be  anecessarv 
accompaniment  to  the  bow  and  arrow  in  all 
nations  which  use  these  weapons,  is  some- 
times made  of  wood,  and  sometimes  of 
leather.  The  example  which  is  shown  on 
page  247  is  of  the  latter  material,  and  is 
drawn  from  a  specimen  in  my  own  collec- 
tion. It  is  made  very  strongly,  and  is  an 
admirable  example  of  Bosjesman  workman- 
ship. The  hide  of  which  it  is  made  is  that  of 
some  large  animal,  such  as  the  ox  or  the 
eland,  but  as  the  hair  has  been  caref\illy  re- 
moved, no  clue  is  left  as  to  the  precise  ani- 
mal which  furnished  the  skin.  The  wooden 
quivers  are  almost  invariably  made  from  one 
of  the  aloes  (Aloe  dichoUynia)^  which  has 
therefore  received  from  the  Dutch  colonists 
the  name  of  "  Kokerboom,"  or  quiver-tree. 
Occasionally,  however,  they  are  made  from 
the  karree  tree,  a  species  of  Bhus,  which 
grows  on  the  banks  of  rivers'  and  in  habits 
and  appearance  much  resembles  the  English 
willow. 

The  Bosjesman  has  a  very  ingenious 
method  of  carrying  his  weapons  when 
upon  a  journey,  the  bow,  quiver,  and 
knob-kerrie  being  tied  together,  and  the 
whole  group  slung  over  the  back.  A  per- 
fectly equipped  Bosjesman,  however,  has  a 
land  of  skin  case,  m  which  he  places  his 
weapons.  Sometimes  it  is  merely  a  leathern 
bag,  but  in  its  best  form  it  is  composed  of 
an  entire  antelope  skin,  the  body  of  which 
forms  the  case,  and  the  legs  acting  as  straps 
by  which  it  can  be  hung  on  the  back. 

The  bow  is  extremeljr  small  and  simple, 
inasmuch  as  the  Bosjesman  cares  little 
about  its  strength,  because  he  never  shoots 


at  objects  at  more  than  a  few  yards'  dis- 
tance. It  is  mostly  made  of  a  species  of 
Tarchonanthus,  but  the  Bosi'esman  is  not 
particular  about  its  material,  so  that  it  be 
tolerably  elastic.  Neither  is  he  fastidious 
about  its  size,  which  is  seldom  more  than 
four  feet  in  length,  and  often  less;  nor 
about  its  shape,  for  the- curve  is  often  ex- 
tremely irregular,  the  thickest  portion  of 
the  bow  not  having  been  kept  in  the  centre. 
Any  little  boy  can  make,  with  a  stick  and  a 
string,  a  bow  quite  as  good  as  that  which  is 
used  oy  the  Bosjesman.  In  using  it,  the' 
Bosjesman  does  not  hold  it  vertically,  after 
the  manner  of  the  ordinary  long-bow,  but 
horizontally,  as  if  it  were  a  cross-bow  —  a 
fact  which  explains  the  extremely  indifferent 
aim  which  can  be  taken  with  it 

The  Bosjesman  generally  carries  an  assa- 
gai, but  it  is  not  of  his  own  manufacture, 
as  he  is  quite  ignorant  of  the  blacksmith's 
art  Even  the  little  trian^lar  tips  which 
are  placed  on  the  arrow-heaos  are  hammered 
with  infinite  labor,  the  iron  bein^  laid  cold 
on  one  stone,  and  beaten  persevermgly  with 
another,  until  it  is  at  last  flattened.  Of 
softiening  it  by  heat  the  Bosjesman  knows 
nothing,  nor  does  he  possess  even  the  rude 
instruments  which  are  necessary  for  heating 
the  iron  to  the  softening  point  The  assa- 
gai is  usually  the  work  of  the  Bechuanas, 
and  is  purchased  from  them  by  the  Bedes- 
man. ITow  and  then,  an  ordinary  Kaffir's 
assagai  is  seen  in  the  hand  of  the  Bosjes- 
man, and  in  this  case  it  is  generally  part  of 
the  spoils  of  war,  the  original  owner  having 
been  killed  by  a  poisoned  arrow.  From  the 
same  source  also  is  derived  the  knife  which 
the  Bosjesman  usually  wears  hanging  by  a 
thong  round  his  neck,  the  instrument  bemg 
almost  invariably  of  Bechuana  manufacture. 

The  Bosjesman,  indeed,  makes  nothing 
with  his  own  hands  which  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  him.  The  assagai  and  the 
knife  are  rather  luxuries  than  necessaries, 
and  are  obtained  from  strangers.  The  bow 
and  poisoned  arrow,  however,  with  which  he 
fights  human  enemies,  or  destroys  the  larger 
animals,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  him, 
and  so  is  the  knob-kerrie,  with  which  he 
obtains  the  smaller  animals  and  birds.  He 
also  beats  his  wife  with  it,  and  perhaps  con- 
siders it  a  necessary  article  of  property  on 
that  score  also.  These,  therefore,  every 
Bosjesman  can  make  for  himself,  and  con- 
siders himself  sufficiently  equipped  when 
he  possesses  them. 
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TiTE  amusements  of  the  Bosjeamaiis  are 

very  similar  to  those  of  the  Hottentots,  and 
can  be  generally  comprised  in  two  wofcIb, 
namely,  singmg  and  uancing.  Both  thc*se 
ivordi*  aro  to  be  UDderstood  in  their  Houth 
African  sense,  and  are  not  to  be  taken  in  an 
European  BigniiicatioQ.  Perhaps  smoking 
ought  to  be  included  in  the  category  of 
amusements.  How  a  BoFijesman  smokes 
after  a  meal  has  already  he  en  narrated . 
But  there  are  Bcasons  when  ho  does  not 
merely  take  a  few  whiflb  as  a  conclosion  to 
a  meal,  but  dcliberatelv  sets  to  work  at  a 
smoking  festival  He  then  takes  the  smoke 
in  such  quantities,  swallowing  instead  of 
ejecting  it,  that  he  is  seized  with  violent 
cougliing  fits,  heconies  insensible,  and  falls 
down  in  convalaiona.  His  companions  then 
take  upon  themselves  the  duty  of  restoring 
him,  and  do  so  in  a  rather  singular  manner. 

As  is  usual  in  smoking  parties,  a  eupply 
of  fresh  water  is  kept  at  hand,  together  with 
reeds,  through  wliich  the  smokers  have  a 
way  of  discharging  the  smoke  and  water 
after  a  fashion  which  nono  but  themselvea 
can  perfectly  accomplish,  "When  one  of 
their  number  falls*  down  in  a  fit  of  convul- 
sions, his  companions  fill  their  mouths  with 
water,  and  then  spirt  it  through  the  tube 
upon  the  back  of  bis  neck,  blowing  with  all 
their  force,  so  as  to  prodnce  as  great  a  shock 
as  possible,  Thi»  rather  rough  treatment  is 
efficacious  enough,  and  when  the  man  has 
fairly  recovered,  he  holds  himself  m  reatli- 
nesa  to  perform  the  like  office  on  his  com- 
panions. 

The  dance  of  the  Bosjesman  is  of  a  very 
singular  character,  and  seems  rather  oddly 
calculated  for  producing  amusement  either 
in  performers  or  Bpectators.    **Ono  foot," 


"writes  Bnrchell,  "  remains  motionless,  while 
the  other  dances  in  a  quick,  wild,  irregular, 
manner,  changing  its  place  but  little,  though 
the  knee  and  leg  are  turned  from  side  io 
side  as  much  as  the  attitude  will  allow.  The 
anne  have  but  little  motion,  their  duty 
being  to  support  the  body. 

^*  The  dancer  continues  singing  all  the 
while,  and  keeps  time  with  every  move* 
meat,  sometimes  twisting  the  body  in  sud- 
den starts,  until  at  last,  as  if  fatigued  by  the 
extent  of  his  exertions,  he  drops  upon  the 
ground  to  recover  breath,  still  maintflining 
the  spirit  of  the  dance^  and  continuing  to 
sing  and  kceji  time,  by  the  motion  of  hia 
body,  to  the  voices  and*  accompanimente  of 
the  spectators.  In  a  few  seconds  he  starLa 
up  again,  and  proceeds  with  increased  vigor* 
When  one  foot  is  tired  out,  or  has  done  )t9 
share  of  the  dance,  the  other  comes  Ibrward 
and  performs  the  same  part;  and  thus. 
changing  legs  fVom  time  to  time,  it  seemed 
a^  though  he  meant  to  convince  his  friendfi 
that  he  could  dance  forever," 

When  the  Bosjesman  dances  in  a  house 
he  is  not  able  to* stand  upright,  and  cons^ 
qnently  is  obliged  to  support  himself  be- 
tween' two  sticks,  on  which  lie  leaujs  with 
his  body  bent  forward.  Very  little  space  is 
required  for  such  a  dance,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  hut  is  nearly  tilled  with  specta- 
tors, who  squat  in  a  circle,  leaving  just 
space  enough  in  the  centre  for  the  dancer 
to  move  in.  In  order  to  assist  him  in  mark- 
ing time,  he  has  a  set  of  rattles  which  he 
ties  round  bis  ankles.  They  are  made  of 
the  ears  of  the  springbok,  the  edges  being 
sewed  together,  and  some  fragments  of  os- 
trich shell  placed  loosely  in  the  interior. 
They  are  tied  on  the  outside  of  the  ankle. 
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The  dances  which  I  have  Been  performed 
by   the    BoHJesmans    resembltHl    those    dc- 
ficribcd  by  Burchell,  the  dancer  supportin;2[ 
himself  oa  a  long  sitiek,  thuugh  be  wtis  iu 
the  open  air,  and  occasionally  beating  time 
with  the  stick  upoo  the  ground  to  tne  pe- 
culiar Boajesraan  measure,    Tlie  spectators, 
whether    men   or  women,  accompany  the 
dancer  in  his  song  by  a  sort  of  melody  of 
^^their  own,  and  by  clipping  their  haed»,  or 
ibeating  sticks  on  the  ground,  in  time  with 
hU  steps*    They  also  beat  a  simple  instru- 
ment called    the  Water -Drum.     This   is 
.nothing   more    than   a    wooden    bowl,   or 
r**bambus'/'     A    little  water   is   previously 
jjoured  into  the  b>wl,  antl  by  its  aid   the 
[»§kin  is  kept  con tinu ally  wet.    It  is  beaten 
\with  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand,  and  is 
^ipt  to  the  proper  pitch  by  preasing  the 
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thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  upon 
the  skin. 

^ot  being  skilled  in  the  Bosjesman's  lan- 
guage, 1  was  unable  to  distingiiisli  a  single 
syllable  used  by  the  Bosjesman  in  dancing, 
but  Mr.  Burchell  gives  them  as  follows. 
The  dancer  uses  the  wortl  "  Wawa-koo,*' 
repeated  continually,  while  the  spectators 
sing  ^*  Ayc-0,''  separating  the  hands  at  the 
first  sylfable,  ana  bringing  them  sharply 
tfig ether  at  the  second.  The  effect  of  the 
combined  voices  and  dances  may  be  seen 
by  the  following  notation,  which  was  taken 
by  Burchell.  I'his  strange  combination  of 
sounds,  which  is  so  opposed  to  our  system  of 
music,  is  grateful  to  the  ear  of  most  South 
Africans,  and  in  principle  is  prevalent  among 
many  of  the  tribes,  though  there  are  differ- 
ences in  their  modes  and  measures. 
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When  engaged  in  this  singular  perfbr- 
maocc,  the  dancer  seems  so  completely 
wrapped  up  in  his  part,  that  he  has  no 
'lionght  except  to  continue  his  performance 
n  the  most  approved  style.    On  the  occasion 

st  mentionea,  the  dancer  did  not  interrupt 

ifl  movement  for  a  single  moment  wEicn  the 
white  man  made  his  unexpected  entrance 
into  the  hut,  and,  indeed,  seemed  wholly 
unconscious  of  his  presence.  Shaking  antl 
twisting  each  leg  alternately  until  it  is  tired 
'loes  not  seem  to  our  eyes  to  be  a  parti c- 
ilarly  exhilarating  recreation,  especially 
[•fWhen  the  performer  cannot  stand  upright^ 

obliged  to  assume  a  stooping  posture,  and 
^  ;s  oiuy  a  space  of  a  foot  or  two  in  diameter 
In  which  he  can  move.  But  the  Bosjesman 
derives  the  keenest  graliflcation  from  this 

ctraordinary  amusement,  and  the  more  he 

»tigaes  himself,  the  more  he  seems  to  enjoy 
It 

As  is  likely  in  such  a  climate,  with  such 
exertions,  and  with  an  atmosphere  so  close 
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and  odorous  that  an  European  ciin  scarcely 
live  in  it,  the  perspiration  pours  in  streams 
from  the  perfcnner,  and  has,  at  all  events, 
the  merit  of  acting  as  a  partial  ablution. 
By  way  of  a  handkerchief,  the  dancer  carries 
in  his  hand  the  bushy  tail  of  a  jackal  fast- 
ened to  a  stick,  antt  with  this  implement 
he  continually  wipes  his  countenance.  He 
seems  to  have  borrowed  tliis  custom  from 
the  Beehuanas,  who  take  great  pains  in 
their  manufacture  of  this  article,  as  will 
be  seen  when  we  come  to  treat  of  their 
Imbits, 

After  dancing  until  lie  is  unable  even  to 
stand,  the  Bosjesman  is  forced  to  yield  his 
place  to  another,  antl  to  become  one  of  the 
spectators.  Before  doing  so,  he  takes  off  the 
rattles,  and  passes  them  to  his  successor,  who 
assumes  them  as  essentia!  to  the  dance,  and 
wears  them  until  he,  in  his  turn,  can  diance 
no  longer.  Here  is  another  dancing  tune 
taken  down  hy  Mr.  Burchell  on  the  same 
evening:  — 
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It  may  seem  strange  that  such  odd  music 
could  hnvii  any  char  ma  for  an  European  who 
knew  any  thing  of  music.  Yet  that  such  van 
be  the  case  is  evident  from  the  words  of  the 
above  mentioned  traveller,  *^I  tind  it  im- 
possiblo  to  give,  by  any  means  of  mere 
Sescriptian^  ii  correct  idea  of  the  pleasing 
impressions  received  while  viewing  this 
scene,  or  of  the  kind  of  etfect  which  the  eve- 
ning'n  amnseraenLs  |>rodnct'd  upon  my  mind 
and  feelings.     It  tiui^t  be  seen,  it  must  be 

Earticipated  in,  without  which  it  would  not 
e  easy  to  imugiue  its  force,  or  justly  to 
conceive  its  nature.  There  was  in  this 
arauscment  nothing  which  can  make  me 
ashamed  to  confess  that  I  derived  as  much 
eujo\Tnent  from  it  as^  the  natives  the  nisei  ve8» 
Tliere  was  nothing  in  it  wdiich  approarhcd 
to  vuli^arity,  and,  m  this  point  of  view,  it 
w*ould  be  an  imustice  to  these  poor  creatures 
not  to  place  them  in  a  more  respectable 
rank  than  that  to  which  the  notions  of 
Europians  have  generally  admitted  them. 
It  was  not  rude  laughter  and  bois^terous 
mirth,  nor  drunkcin  jokes,  nor  noisy  talk, 
which  pasaed  their  hours  away,  but  the 
peaceful,  calm  emotion  of  hannless  pleas- 
ure, 

''  Had  I  never  seen  and  known  more  of 
these  savages  than  the  occurrences  of  this 
day,  and  the  pastimes  of  the  evening,  I 
should  not  have  hesitated  to  declare  them 
the  happiest  of  mortals.  Free  from  care, 
and  pleased  with  a  little,  their  lite  seemed 
(lowing  on,  like  a  smooth  stream  gliding 
through  tlowery  meads.  Thoughtless  and 
unrufleeling,  they  laughed  and  smiled  the 
hours  away,  heedfless  nf  futurity,  and  forge t- 
i\d  of  the  pfist.  Their  music  softened"  all 
their  passions,  and  thus  they  lulled  them- 
selvcft  into  that  mild  and  Irantjuil  sUle  in 
which  no  evil  thoughts  approacli  the  mind. 
The  soft  and  deliOate  voices  of  the  girls, 
instinctively  accordant  to  those  of  the  ^vo- 
men  and  the  men;  the  gentle  clapping  of  the 
hands;  the  rattles  of  the  dancer;  and  the 
mellow  sound  of  the  water  drum,  all  harrao- 
niously  attuned,  and  keeping  time  together; 
the  peaccfid,  happy  countenances  of  the 
party,  and  the  cheert  ul  Ught  of  the  tire,  were 
circumstances  so  combined  and  fltted  to  pro- 
duce the  most  sootliing  etfects  on  the  senses, 
that  I  sat  as  if  the  luil  had  been  my  home, 
and  felt  in  the  midst  of  this  horde  oi  though 
I  ha<l  he  en  one  of  them;  for  some  few^  mo- 
ments ceasing  to  thiuk  of  sciences  or  of 
Europe,  and  t'orgeiting  that  1  was  a  lonely 
stranger  in  a  land  of  untutored  men.^' 

Nor  is  this  a  solitary  example  of  the  effect 
of  native  music  in  its  own  land,  for  other  trav- 
ellers have,  as  we  shall  see,  written  in  equally 
glowing  terms  of  the  peculiar  charms  of  tlie 
sounds  produced  by  the  rude  instruments  of 
Southern  Africa,  accompanied  by  the  human 
voice. 

We  now  come  to  the  instrument  which  is, 
par  excelleiice^  the  characteristic  instrument 


of  Southern  Africa,  The  water-drum  is  a ' 
rather  curious  musical  instrument,  hut  there 
is  one  even  more  remarkable  in  use  among 
the  Bosjesmans,  which  is  a  singular  combi- 
nation of  the  stringed  and  wind  principles. 
In  general  form  it  I i ears  a  great  resemblance 
to  the  Kalflr  har|),  but  it  lias  no  gourd  by 
way  of  a  sounding-board,  and  the  tones  are 
produced  in  a  different  manner.  This  in- 
strument is  called  the  Goura,  and  is  thufl 
described  by  Le  Vaillant:  — 

*"■  The  goura  is  shaped  like  the  bow  of  i 
savage  Hottentot,  it  is  of  the  same  size 
and  a  string  mafic  of  intestines,  fixed  fro  on 
of  its  extremities,  is  retained  at  the  other  bj 
a  knot  in  the  barrel  of  a  quill  which  is  flat 
tened  and  clefl.  This  quill  being  opened, 
forms  a  very  long  isost^eles  triangle,  about 
two  inches  in  length;  and  at  the  base  of  tJiis 
triangle  the  hole  is  made  that  keeps  the 
string  fast,  the  end  of  which,  drawn  hack, 
is  tied  at  tlie  other  end  of  the  liow  with  a 
very  thin  thong  of  leathcn  This  cord  may 
be  stretched  so  as  to  have  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of"  tension  according  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  musician,  but  wheii  several  gouraa 
play  together,  they  are  never  in  unison-  M 

**^Sucn  is  the  first  instrument  of  a  lIotteiM 
tot,  which  one  would  not  suppose  to  be  H 
wind  instrumentj  though  it  is  undoubtedly 
of  that  kind.  It  is  hekl  almost  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  huntsman's  horn,  with  that  end 
where  the  quill  is  fixed  toward  the  pei^ 
forniLr's  mouth,  which  he  apfdies  to  it,  and 
either  by  aspiration  or  inspiration  drai^ 
from  it  very  mekRlious  tones.  The  sava 
however,  who  succeed  best  on  this  inst 
mcnt,  cannot  play  any  regular  tune;  th^ 

only  emit  certain  twangs,  like  those  draw 

in  a  particular  manner  from  a  violin  or  vio- 
loncello. 1  to<jk  great  pleasure  in  seeing 
one  of  mv  attendants  called  Joh)i.  who  was 
.accounted  an  adept,  regale  for  whole  hours 
his  companions,  who,  transported  and  ra?- 
ished,  interrupted  him  every  now  and  then 
by  exclaiming  *Ahl  how  charming  it  is; 
begin  that  again.'  John  began  again,  but 
his  second  performance  had  no  resemblancej 
to  the  first;  for,  as  I  have  said,  these  peop* 
cannot  play  any  regular  tune  upon 
instrument*  the  tones  of  which  are  onW  i 
effect  of  chance,  and  of  the  qualitv  ot  1 
quill.  The  best  quills  are  those  wTbich  aie 
taken  from  the  wings  of  a  certain  specie*  of 
bustard,  and  whenever  1  happened  to  kUlond 
of  these  birds,  I  was  always  solicited  tomak« 
a  small  sacrifice  for  tlie  support  of 
orchestra.  '* 

In  playing  this  remarkable  instiuimetttj 
the  performer  seats  himself,  brings  the  qtt* 
to  his  mouth,  and  steadies  himself  by  retis 
ing  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and  putting  t 
right  forefinger  into  the  corresponding  i 
and  the  letl  forefinger  into  his  wide  noat 
A  good  performer  uses  much  exertion 
order  to  bring  out  the  tones  properly,  and] 
is  a  curious  ii;t,  that  an  accomplished  p^ — ' 
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contrives  to  produco  octaves  l>y  lilowing 
with  increjiaed  streni^th,  f ant  its  is  floti?  with 
the  flutt?,  an  instnimtrit  on  which  the  sound 
of  ^e  goura  can  be  tolerably  represented. 


fi^m^m 


are  stretched  three  strinsjs,  made  of  tl 
twisted  intestines  of  aniiniils.     The  stringtJ 
are  attached  to  pegs,  by  which  they  can  be 
tightened  or  loosened  so  as  to  proiluce  the 


jT— -r  -  -  --  ^,^  #^fi 


g^p|p.^i^i^l^i^-^^|p 


^    —   ^  .t~_'*~    -^    -^    ^    —    -^^  _^  -'*~._:^    -^   ^    -t^^  _-^_ 


The  samo  traveller  contrived  to  write 
down  the  air  which  was  ]>layed  by  a  cele- 
brated performer,  and  fotnul  Ihat  he  always 
repeated  the  siimo  move m cot  The  time 
occupied  in  playing  it  through  waa  seventy 
seconds, 

**  When  a  woman  plays  the  goura,  it  chan- 
ges itu  name  merely  because  she  changes  the 
manner  of  play ing*^  it,  and  it  is  then  trans- 
formed into  a  joum-jounL  Seated  on  the 
froancU  ehe  places  it  perpendicularly  before 
er,  in  the  •name  manner  as  a  harp  li  hold  in 
Europe.  She  keeps  it  firm  in  its  position  by 
putting  her  foot  between  tlie  bow  and  the 
string,  takinsj  care  not  to  touch  the  latter. 
With  the  right  hand  she  grasps  the  bow  in 
the  middle,  ?m  I  while  she  blows  with  her 
month  in  tho  quill,  she  strikes  the  string  in 
several  places  with  a  small  stick  five  or  six 
inche?  in  len-^rh^  whieh  she  holds  In  the 
other  hand.  Ihis  produces  sonic  variety  in 
the  modulations,  but  ttie  instrument  must 
be  brouijsht  close  to  the  ear  before  one  can 
C43itch  distinctly  all  tlie  modulations  of  the 
Bounds.  Tliis  manner  of  hoiding  the  goura 
Btruck  me  much,  especiallv  as  it  greatly 
added  to  the  graces  of  the  femide  who  per- 
formed on  it.^ 

The  reader  will  see  ftom  thia  description 
that  tlie  tones  of  the  goura  are  not  unlike 
those  of  the  jews-harp,  though  inferior  both 
in  volume  and  variety  to  those  which  can  be 

Sroduced  from  a  tolerably  good  instrument. 
loth  the  Hottentots  and  Boajesmans  soon 
learn  to  manage  the  jews-harj),  and,  on  ac- 
count of  ita  small  nize  and  consequent  por- 
tability, it  has  almost  superseded  the  native 
goura. 

Two  more  mnsical  instruments  are  or 
were  used  by  these  people.  One  is  the 
native  guitar,  or  Rabouquin,  which  some- 
what resembles  the  familiar  ^*  banjo  ^'  of  the 
negro.  It  consists  of  a  triangular  piece  of 
' » Ikraialidd  with  a  bridgcii,  ov<ir  which 


required  note.  As  Le  YaOlant  quaintly  ob- 
serves: *'"  Any  other  person  might  pei*haps 
produce  some  music  from  it  and  n-nder  it 
agreeable,  but  the  native  is  content  with 
drumming  on  the  strings  with  his  fingers  at 
ran.lom,  so  that  any  musical  effect  is  simply 
a  matter  of  chance.'* 

The  last  instrument  which  these  natives 
possess  is  a  kind  of  drum,  made  of  a  hollowed 
lo^,  over  one  end  of  which  a  pieee  of  tanned 
skm  is  tightly  stretched.  The  drum  is  some- 
times beaten  with  the  fists  and  f»ometimea 
with  sticks,  and  a  w^ell-made  drum  will  give 
out  resonant  notes  which  can  be  heard  ut  a 
considerable  distance.  This  drum  is  called 
by  the  name  of  Romelpot. 

The  effect  of  native  music  on  an  European^ 
ear  has  already  lieen  mentioned  on  page  2(14, 
Dr.  Lichteustein,  himself  a  good  miLsician, 
corroborates  BurcheU's  ac<'ount,  and  spealis 
no  less  highly,  though  in  more  technical  and 
scientific  language,  of  thnt  music,  sand  tho 
peculiar  scale  on  which  it  is  formed. 

'*  We  were  by  degrees  f>o  accustomed  to 
the  monotonous  sound  that  our  sleep  waa 
never  disturbed  by  it ;  nay,  it  rather  lulled 
us  to  sleep.  Heard  at  a  distance,  there  is 
nothing  un|)Ieasaut  in  it,  but  something 
plaintive  and  soothing.  Although  nt>  more 
than  six  tones  can  be  produced  from  it, 
which  do  not  besides  belong  to  our  fjamut, 
hut  form  intervals  quite  foreign  to  it,  yet  ^ 
the  kiud  of  vocal  sound  of  these  tones,  the  , 
uncommon  nature  of  the  rhythm,  and  eveaj 
the  oddncss,  I  may  say  wildness,  of  the  har- 
mony, give  to  this  music  a  charm  peculiar 
to  fliielf  I  venture  U}  make  use  of  the  terra 
*  harmonv,'  for  so  it  may  indeed  be  ca.lled, 
since,  although  the  intervals  he  not  the  same 
as  ours,  they  stand  in  a  proportion  perfectly 
regular  and  intelligible,  as  well  as  pleasing 
to  the  ear. 

''  Between  the  principal  tones  and  the 
octave  lie  only  thro©  mtejr vala ;  the  first  is 
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fit  lea.st  somewhat  deeper  than  our  great 
third  ]  the  set^ond  lies  in  the  middle,  be- 
tiveen  the  htth>  find  the  great  flf\h  ;  and  the 
third  between  the  great  mirth  and  the  little 
seventh;  m  that  a  person  might  huagmo  he 
hears  the  modulation  first  in  the  smallest 
seventh  accord.  Yet  every  one  lies  higher 
in  proportion  to  the  prineiiial  tone  ;  the  ear 
feels  less  the  desire  of  breaking  off  in  the 
pure  triple  sound  ;  it  is  even  more  satis  ft  ed 
without  it.  Practifted  players  continue  to 
draw  out  the  seeond,  BometLrnes  even  the 
third,  interval^  in  the  higher  oetave.  StilJ 
these  high  tones  are  somewhat  broken,  tind 
seldom  pure  octaves  of  the  corresponding 
deep  tones.  Melodiea,  properly  speaking, 
are  never  to  he  heard  ;  it  is  only  a  change 
of  the  same  t^ones  long  protraetea,  the  prin- 
cipal tone  being  struck  before  every  one. 
It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  the  inter- 
vals in  question  do  not  properly  belong 
to  the  instrument;  they  are,  m  truth,  the 
psalmodiid  music  of  the"  African  savages." 

There  is  nothing  more  easy  tlian  to  theo- 
rize^ and  nothin;^  more  difficult  than  to  make 
the  theory  "  hold  water/'  as  the  saying  is, 
1  knew  a  learned  philologist,  who  elabo- 
rated a  theory  on  the  structure  of  lan- 
guage, and  illustrated  it  by  careful  watching 
of  his  successive  children,  and  noting  the 
mode  in  which  they  struggled  tli rough  their 
infantile  lispings  into  expression.  First 
came  inarticulate  sounds,  which  none  but 
the  mother  could  imderstand,  analogous  to 
the  cries  of  the  lower  finiinals,  and  emplojanl 
because  the  yet  undeveloped  mind  had  not 
advanced  beyond  the  animal  stage  of  exist- 
ence. Then  came  onomatopoeia,  or  imita- 
tive sounds,  and  so,  by  regular  degrees, 
through  substantives,  verbs,  adjectives,  and 
pronouns,  the  powers  of  language  were  sys- 
tematically developed.  This  theory  answered 
very  well'  with  the  first  two  children,  bnt 
brolke  down  utterly  with  the  third,  whose 
first  utterance  was' "  Don't  tease,  go  away.*' 

So  has  it  been  with  the  Bosjesman  race  ; 
and,  while  thev  have  been  described  as  the 
most  de grade il  of  the  great  human  family, 
signs  have  been  discovered  which  show  that 
they  have  some  knowledge  of  the  rudiments 
of  art,  I  albide  here  to  the  celebrated 
Bosjesman  paintings  which  are  scattered 
tlirough  the  coimtry,  mostly  in  caves  and 
on  rocks  near  water  springs,  and  which  are 
often  as  w*ell  drawn  as  those  producetl  so 
plentifully  by  the  American  Indians.  They 
almost  iii variably  represent  figures  of  men 
and  beasts,  hnd  in  many  cases  the  drawing 
is  sufficiently  good  to  enable  the  spectator 
to  identitS'  the  particular  animals  which*  the 
native  artist  has  intended  to  delineftt«. 

The  fallowing  account  of  some  of  these 
drawings  is  taken  from  the  notes  of  Mr, 
Christie,  which  he  has  liberally  placed  at 
my  disposal:  — 

"  I  cannot  add  much  to  what  is  written  of 
tham,  except  to  allude  to  what  are  termed 


Bushman  palnlings,  found  in  c^Tems  and 
on  llat  stone  surfaces  near  some  of  their 
permanent  water  supplies.  I  have  only 
met  with  two  instances  of  the  former  paint- 
ings, and  they  were  in  a  cave  in  the  side  of 
a  krantz,  in  the  north  part  of  the  Zwart 
Ruggetis.  I  came  upon  them  while  hunt- 
ing'koodoos.  One  Bide  of  the  cavern  was 
covered  with  outlines  of  animals.  Onlj 
the  upper  part  was  <listinguishable,  and  evi- 
dently represent^id  the  wildebeest,  or  gnoo, 
the  koodoo,  quagga,  &c.  The  iigures  were 
very  rudely  drawn,  and  the  colors  used 
were  dull-red  and  black,  and  perhaps  white; 
the  latter  may  possibly  have  been  a  stalac- 
tite deposition  ftom  water 

**  The  other  instance  was  near  an  outspan 
place  on  the  Karroo  road  lo  Graff  Kcinet, 
known  as  Pickle  Fountain,  where  there  is  a 
permanent  spring  of  fresh  water,  near  the 
course  of  an  ancient  stream  now  dry.  On 
a  flat  piece  of  sandstone  which  had  once 
formed  part  of  the  hank  of  the  stream  were 
the  remains  of  a  drawing,  which  may  have 
been  tlie  outline  of  a  man  with  a  bo'w  and 
arrow,  and  a  dog,  but  it  was  so  weatlier- 
worn  that  little  more  could  be  made  out 
than  the  fact  of  its  being  a  drawing*  The 
colors  used,  as  in  the  cave,  were  red  and 
black.  At  the  time  of  my  seeing  the  draw- 
ings, I  had  with  me  a  Bushman,  named 
Rooy  (who  w^as  born  near  what  is  marked 
in  the  map  m  the  Commissioner's  Salt 
Pan),  but  he  could  tjlve  me  no  information 
on  the  subject  of  the  paintings,  and  I  am 
rather  incfined  to  think  that  they  are  the 
work  of  one  of  the  Hottentot  tribes  now 
extinct 

*'  Mv  Bushman  was  a  very  shrewd  fellow, 
but,  although  I  had  been  *at  that  time  for 
some  years  amonp  the  natives,  I  bad  not 
become  aware  of  the  poverty  of  their  intel-    - 
lect.     I  had  shown  tlicm  drawings  number^   ■ 
less  times,  had  described  them,  and  listened  " 
to  their  remarks,  but  had  not  then  discov- 
ered that  even  the  most  intelligent  had  no 
idea  of  a  picture  bej^ond  a  simple  outline. 
Tliey  cannot  understand  the  pi>ssibility  of 

f>ersnectivG,  nor  how  a  curved  surface  can 
>e  snown  on  a  flat  sheet  of  paper." 

Together  with  this  account,  :Mr,  Christie 
transmitted  a  copy  of  a  similar  drawing 
found  in  a  cavern  in  the  George  district. 
The  color  nsed  in  the  drawings  is  red,  wpoft 
a  yellow  ground  —  the  latter  tint  being  tnat 
of"  the  stivne  on  which  they  were  delineated- 
The  subject  of  the  drawing  is  rather  ob- 
scure. The  figures  are  evidently  intended 
to  represent  men,  but  they  are  unarmed, 
and  present  the  peculiarity  of  wearing  head- 
dresses, such  as  are  not  used  by  any  of  th© 
tribes  with  whom  the  Bosjes'mans  could 
have  come  in  contact.  They  might  have 
often  seen  the  Kaffirs,  with  their  war  orna- 
ments of  feathers,  and  the  Hottentots  with 
their  rude  skin  cans,  hut  no  South  African 
tribe  wears  a  headdress  which  could  in  any 
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t*By  be  identified  with  these.  Partly  on  this 
account,  and  partly  because  the  figures  are 
not  armed  vritti  bows  and  arrows,  as  is  usual 
in  figures  that  are  intended  to  represent 
Bosjesmans,  Mr.  Christie  is  of  opinion  that 
many  years  ago  a  boaf s  crew  may  have 
landed  on  the  coast,  and  that  the  Bosjes- 
mans  who  saw  them  recorded  the  fact  by 
this  rock-picture. 

The  tools  of  the  Bosjesman  artist  are 
simple  enough,  consisting  of  a  feather 
dipped  in  grease,  in  which  he  has  mixed 
colored  clays,  and,  as  Mr.  Baines  well  ob- 
serves, he  never  fails  to  give  the  animals 
which  he  dra\Vs  the  proper  complement  of 
members.  Like  a  child,  he  will  place  the 
horns  and  ears  half  down  the  neck,  and  dis- 
tribute the  legs  impartially  along  the  body; 
but  he  knows  nothing  of  perspective,  and 
has  not  the  least  idea  of  foreshortening,  or 
of  concealing  one  limb  or  horn  behind 
another,  as  it  would  appear  to  the  eye. 

The  same  traveller  rather  differs  from 
Mr.  Christie  in  his  estimation  of  the  artistic 
powers  of  the  Bosjesman,  and  his  capability 
for  comprehending  a  picture.  According  to 
him,  a  Bosjesman  can  understand  a  colored 
drawing  perfectly.  He  can  name  any  tree, 
bird,  animal,  or  insect,  that  has  been  drawn 
in  colors,  but  does  not  seem  to  appreciate  a 
perspective  drawing  in  black  and  white. 
"  When  I  showed  them  the  oil-painting  of 
the  Damara  family,  their  admiration  knew 
no  bounds.  The  forms,  dress,  and  orna- 
ments of  the  figures  were  freely  commented 
on,  and  the  distinctive  characteristics  be- 
tween them  and  the  group  of  Bushmen 
pointed  out.  The  dead  bird  was  called  by 
its  name,  and,  what  I  hardly  expected,  even 
the  bit  of  wheel  and  fore  part  of  the  wagon 
was  no  difficulty  to  them.  They  enjoyed 
the  sketch  of  Kobis  greatly,  and  pointed 
out  the  figures  in  the  group  of  men,  horsed, 
and  oxen  very  readily.  Leaves  and  flowers 
they  had  no  difficulty  with,  and  the  only 
thing  they  failed  in  was  the  root  of  the 
markwhae.  But  when  it  is  considered  that 
if  this,  the  real  blessing  of  the  desert,  were 
lying  on  the  surface,  an  inexperienced  Eng- 
hshman  would  not  knQ.w  it  from  a  stone  at 
a  little  distance,  this  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  The  dead  animals  drawn  in  perspective 
and  foreshortened  were  also  named  as  fast 
as  I  produced  them,  except  a  half-finished, 
taicotared  sketch  of  the  brindled  gnoo. 
They  had  an  idea  of  its  proper  name,  but, 
said  they, '  We  can  see  only  one  horn,  and 
it  may  be  a  rhinoceros  or  a  wild  boar.' " 

The  following  anecdotes  have  been  kindly 
sent  to  me  by  Captain  Drayson,  R.  A.,  who 
was  engaged  in  the  late  Kaffir  war:  — 

"  The  habits  of  the  Bushman  are  those  of 
a  thoroughly  wild  hunter;  to  him  cattle  are 
merely  an  incumbrance,  and  to  cultivate 
the  soil  is  merely  to  do  himself  what  Na- 
tare  will  do  for  him.  The  country  in  which 
14 


he^  resides  swarms  with  game,  and  to  kill 
this  is  to  a  Bushman  no  trouble.  His  neigh- 
bors keep  cattle,  and  that  is  as  a  last  re- 
source a  means  of  subsistence;  but,  as  the 
Bushman  wanders  over  the  country,  and 
selects  those  spots  in  which  the  necessaries 
of  life  abound,  he  rarely  suflers  from  want 
If  a  young  Bushman  be  captured,  as  some- 
times happens  when  the  Dutch  Boers  set 
out  on  an  expedition  against  these  thieves, 
the  relatives  at  once  track  the  captive  to  its 
prison,  and  sooner  or  later  recover  it  I 
once  saw  a  Bushboy  who  had  been  eight 
years  in  a  Dutchman's  family,  had  learned 
to  speak  Dutch,  to  eat  with  a  knife  and  fork, 
and  to  wear  clothes;  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time  the  Bushboy  disappeared.  His  clothe^ 
were  found  in  the  stables  in  the  place  of  a 
horse  which  he  had  taken  with  him.  The 
spoor  being  rapidly  followed,  was  found 
to  lead  to  the  JDraakensberg  Mountains, 
among  the  fastnesses  of  which  the  Boers 
had  no  fancy  to  follow,  for  from  every 
cranny  and  inaccessible  rid^e  a  poisonous 
arrow  might  be  discharged,  as  the  youth 
had  evidently  rejoined  his  long-lost  rela- 
tives. 

"It  was  a^eat  surprise  to  notice  the 
effect  on  our  Dutch  sporting  companions  of 
the  intimation  of  'bushmen  near.'  We 
were  riding  on  an  elevated  spur  of  the 
Draakensberg,  near  the  Mooi  Kiver,  when " 
a  Boer  suddenly  reined  up  his  horse,  and 
exclaimed:  — 

"*Cess,  kek  die  spoor  von  verdamt 
BoschmenI' 

"  Jumping  off"  his  horse  he  examined  the 
ground,  and  then  said:  'A  man  it  is;  one 
naked  foot,  the  other  with  a  velschoen.' 
The  whole  party  immediately  became  in- 
tensely excited,  tney  scattered  in  all  direc- 
tions like  a  pack  of' hounds  in  cover;  some 
galloped  to  the  nearest  ridge,  others  fol- 
lowed on  the  spoor,  all  in  search  of  the 
Bushman.  *  He  has  not  long  gone,'  said 
one  of  my  companions;  'be  ready.' 

" '  Ready  for  what? '  I  inquired. 

"  *  Ready  to  shoot  the  schelm.' 

"  *  Would  you  shoot  him?'  I  asked. 

"  *  Just  so  as  I  would  a  snake.' 

"And  then  my  companion  explained  to 
me  that  he  had  not  lon^  since  bought  at  a 
great  price  a  valuable  horse  which  he  had 
taken  to  his  farm.  In  three  weeks  the 
horse  was  stolen  by  Bushmen.  He  followed 
quickly,  and  the  animal  being  fat,  be^un  to 
tire,  so  two  Bushmen  who  were  riding  it 
jumped  off*,  stabbed  it  with  their  arrows, 
and  left  it  The  horse  died  that  night. 
Again,  a  neighbor  had  about  twenty  oxen 
carried  off".  The  Bushmen  were  the  thieves, 
and,  on  being  followed  closely,  stabbed  all 
the  oxen,  most  of  which  died. 

"  Many  other  similar  tales  were  told,  our 
informant  winding  up  with  these  remarks: 

" '  I  have  heard  that  every  creature  God 
makes  is  useful,  and  I  think  so  too,  but  it  is 
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only  useful  ir 
Useiixl  where 
fro^s;  but  wl. 
he  18  out  of  pldLi 
man  uear  my  far 
shoot  hiro;  tot  i\ 
eons  my  horses 
me  too/ 

"  Only  twice  di^' 
at  home;  on  the 
aftar  a  fearful  stc. 
shelter  in  a  kloof 
emerged  about  ^ 
Tance  of  us,  and 
the  winiL    ^ol 


m*  A  puff-adder  is 
i  too  many  toads  or 
omea  into  mv  house 
I  kill  him.  A  Bush- 
out  of  place,  and  I 
3t  liim  alone  he  poi- 
attlc,  and  very  ILkely 

iver  see  the  Bushman 
occasion  it  was  just 
and  they  had  sought 
our  quarttjrs.  They 
hundred  yards  in  aa- 
sdiately  made  off  like 
I  uncouventionaij  we 


sent  a  bullet  after  them,  but  high  over  their 
heivd;  they  stayed  not  for  another.  On  a 
second  occasion  I  was  close  to  them^  and 
was  first  made  aware  of  their  presence  in 
consequence  of  an  arrow  atriking  a  tree 
near;  not  aimed  at  me,  but  at  some  jyma^ 
or  rock- rabbits,  wliich  were  oa  the  rocks 
close  by.  Witli  no  little  care  and  some 
speed  I  retreated  from  the  neighborhood  ot 
such  implements  as  poisoned  arrows,  and 
then  by  aid  of  a  glass  saw  the  Bushmen 
first  find  their  arrow  and  then  my  spoor,  at 
which  latter  they  took  fright,  ana  disap- 
peared in  a  neighboring  kioof^*' 
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In  accordance  with  the  plan  of  this  work, 
we  will  now  glance  slightly  at  a  few  of  the 
more  conspicuous  tribes  which  inhabit 
Southern  Africa  from  the  Cape  to  that  part 
of  the  continent  which  is  occupied  by  the 
negro  races. 

Among  the  offshoots  of  the  Hottentots  is 
a  tribe  called  indifferently  Kora,'  Koraqua, 
Korans,  or  Korannas.  On  account  of  thelt 
nomad  habits,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  any 
particular  locality  for  them,  and  besides  it 
often  happens  that  they  extend  their  pere- 
grinations into  the  terf  itories  of  tribes  more 
adherent  to  the  soil,  and  for  a  time  are  as 
completely  mixed  up  with  them  as  if  they 
belonged  to  the  same  tribe.  Owing  to  their 
want  of  civilization,  and  general  manners, 
some  travellers  have  considered  them  as  a 
rude  tribe  of  Bosjesmans,  but  they  have 
been  satisfactorily  proved  to  belong  to  the 
Hottentots. 

They  seem  to  be  quiet  and  well-behaved, 
and  possessed  of  much  curiosity.  Burchell 
relates  one  or  two  anecdotes  of  the  latter 
quality,  and  gives  an  amusing  description  of 
tneir  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  a  colored 
drawing  which  he  had  m^e  of  a  yellow 
fish.  One  of  them  had  struck  one  of  these 
fishes,  and  Burchell  had  borrowed  it  in 
order  to  make  a  colored  drawing  of  it. 
When  the  owner  came  to  take  it  hack,  he 
happened  to  glance  at  the  drawing,  and  was 
struck  dumb  with  amazement,  gazing  at  it 
with  mouth  and  eyes  wide  open.  At  last 
he  found  his  tongue,  and  callea  his  compan- 


ions to  see  the  new  wonder.  At  the  sight 
of  the  drawing,  they  behaved  much  as  a 
company  of  monkeys  might  be  supposed  to 
conduct  themselves,  turning  the  paper  to 
look  at  the  back  of  it,  feeling  it  with  their 
finders,  and  being  quite  unable  to  com- 
prehend how  an  object  could  at  once  be 
rounded  to  the  eve,  and  flat  to  the  touch. 

Of  the  general  character  of  the  Koranna 
Hottentots,  Dr.  Lichtenstein  has  written  so 
admirable  an  analysis  in  so  small  a  com- 
pass, that  I  cannot  do  better  than  give  his 
own  words:  — 

"These  Korans  are  the  oldest  original 
inhabitants  of  the  country;  they  are  a  toler- 
ably numerous  race,  mild,  and  well-disposed, 
speaking  almost  the  same  language  that  was 
formerly  spoken  by  the  Hottentot  tribes 
within  the  colony,  but  which  has  not  hith- 
erto been  sufficiently  known  by  the  Europe- 
ans to  acquire  from  it  much  insight  into  the 
ancient  customs -and  habits  of  the  people. 
They  still  live,  after  the  manner  of  their 
foremthers,  in  small  villages  or  kraals,  in 
huts  of  a  hemispherical  form,  and  are  sloth- 
ful by  nature,  so  that  they  are  not  so  suc- 
cessful in  breeding  cattle  —  though  their 
country  is  extremely  well  adapted  to  it,  as 
the  stronger  and  more  industrious  Kaffir 
tribes.  With  these,  who  are  their  nearest 
neighbors,  they  live  on  very  good  terms; 
but  a  perpetual  warfare  subsists  between 
them  and  the  Bosjesmans;  the  latter  are 
hated  by  them  to  excess. 

"The  Korans  have  hitherto  been  very 
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erroneously  confbunded  with  the  Bo^es- 
mans,  but  they  are  a  totally  distinct  people, 
having  their  principal  residence  on  the 
banks  of  the  Inarb  and  Yaal  rivers,  north- 
east ih)m  where  we  now  were,  and  south  of 
the  Bechuana  country.  Tliey  are  divided 
into  several  tribes,  the  principal  of  which 
are  called  the  KharemauKis  and  the  Khure- 
mankis.  In  their  size  and  corporeal  struc- 
ture they  resemble  the  Hottentots  very 
much^  but  the  cheek  and  chin  bones  are  less 
prominent,  and  the  whole  face  is  more  oval 
than  some  other  of  the  Hottentot  tribes. 
They  have  all  a  kind  of  voluptuous  ea^res- 
sion  about  the  mouth,  which,  united  with  a 
peculiar  wild  roll  of  the  eye,  and  a  roush, 
broken  manner  of  speaking,  give  them  alto- 
gether the  appearance  of  intoxication,  nor 
indeed  are  they  falsified  by  it,  since  they  are 
truly  a  voluptuous  race,  deficient  in  bodily 
strength)  and  destitute  of  martial  courage. 

^^  Their  clothing  consists  of  a  mantle  of 
prepared  skin,  made  either  from  the  hides  of 
their  cattle,  or  from  those  of  the  antelopes: 
it  is  smaller,  and  of  a  somewhat  difEerent 
form  from  that  worn  by  the  Bechuanaa,  and 
is  never  made  of  several  small  skins  sewed 
together.  A  favorite  mode  with  them  is  to 
scrape  figures  of  various  kinds  on  the  hairy 
side  of  these  mantles.  They  trade  with 
the  Bechuanas  for  ornaments  for  the  ears, 
neck,  and  arms. 

''The  cattle  are  held  in  high  estimation 
by  them;  they  t^e  much  more  care  of  these 
creatures  than  the  other  tribes,  or  than  most 
of  the  colonists.  They  are  so  much  cele- 
brated for  training  the  oxen  as  riding  and 
draught  animals,  that  the  Bechuanas  ac- 
knowledge them  to  be  in  this  instance  their 
masters,  and  purchase  of  them  those  that 
they  use  for  riding.  These  animals  go  an 
exceedindy  good  trot  or  gallop,  and  clear  a 
great  dem  of  ground  in  a  very  short  time. 
There  is  no  occasion  ever  to  be  harsh  with 
them;  'tis  sufficient  to  touch  them  with  a 
thin  osier.  The  rider  never  neglects,  when 
he  dismounts,  to  have  the  animal  led  about 
slowly  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  that  he  may 
cool  by  degrees.  The  bridle  is  fastened  to  a 
wooden  pin,  stuck  through  the  nose,  and  a 
sheep's  or  a  goat's  skin  serves  as  a  saddle. 
On  this  the  rider  has  so  firm  a  seat,  that  he 
is  in  no  danger  of  being  thrown  by  even  the 
wildest  ox. 

"  The  Korans  do  not  apply  themselves  at 
all  to  agriculture;  their  dwellings  are  spher- 
ical huts,  very  much  like  those  of  the 
Koossas,  l)ut  not  so  spacious.  Some  skins 
and  mats,  on  which  they  sleep,  some  leather 
knapsacks,  and  a  sort  of  vessel  somewhat  in 
the  form  of  cans,  which  are  cut  out  of  a  piece 
of  solid  wood,  with  some  calabashes  and 
bamboo  canes,  compose  the  whole  of  their 
household  furniture.  Most  of  them  wear  a 
knife  of  the  Bechuana  manufactory,  in  a 
ca'^e  slung  round  their  necks,  with  a  small 
leather  bag,  or  the  shell  of  a  tortoise,  in 


which  is  the  pipe,  the  tobacco,  and  the  flint 
for  striking  fire. 

^  They  have  no  fixed  habitation,  but  often 
move  from  one  place  to  another,  always  car- 
rying with  them,  as  is  the  custom  among 
the  other  tribes,  the  staves  and  mats  of 
which  their  huts  are  built  All  their  goods 
and  chattels  are  packed  together  wit£in  a 
veiy  small  compass  on  the  back  of  the 
patient  ox;  and  thus  a  whole  Koran  village 
is  struck  and  in  full  march  in  a  few  mo- 
ments. Their  form  ofgovemment  is  the 
same  as  with  the  other  Blottentot  tribes;  the 
richest  penon  in  the  kraal  is  the  captain  or 
provost;  he  is  the  leader  of  the  party,  and 
the  spokesman  on  all  occasions,  without 
deriving  from  this  office  any  judicial  right 
over  the  rest  His  authority  is  exceedingly 
circumscribed,  and  no  one  considers  himself 
as  wholly  bound  to  yield  obedience  to  him, 
neither  does  he  himself  ever  pretend  to 
command  them.  Only  in  case  of  being 
obliged  to  defend  themselves  against  a  for- 
eign enemy  he  is  the  first,  because,  being 
the  richest,  he  suffers  most  from  the  at- 
tack. 

'^  Plurality  of  wives  is  not  contrary  to 
tiieir  institutions;  yet  I  never  heard  of  any- 
body who  had  more  tnan  one  wife.  They 
are  oy  nature  good-tempered;  but  they  are 
indolent,  and  do  not  take  any  great  interest 
for  otliers;  less  cunning  than  the  Hottentot, 
therefore  easy  to  be  deceived  in  trafficking 
with  them;  and,  firom  i^elr  simplicity,  easily 
won  to  any  purpose  by  the  attraction  of 
strong  limioxv,  tobacco,  and  the  like  luxu- 
ries.'^ 

On  the  next  page  is  an  illustration  of  a 
Roranna  chief  dressed  as  described  by  Lich- 
tenstein.  The  kaross  worn  by  the  individual 
fi»in  whom  the  portrait  was  taken  was  f>o 
plentifully  bedaubed  with  red  earth  and 
grease,  that  it  left  traces  of  his  presence 
wherever  he  went,  and,  if  the  wearer  hap- 
pened to  lean  against  anything,  he  caused  a 
stain  which  could  not  easily  be  removed. 
Suspended  to  his  neck  is  seen  the  all-per- 
vading Bechuana  knife,  and  exactly  in  front 
is  the  shell  of  a  small  tortoise,  in  which  he 
kept  his  snufi*. 

The  leathern  cap  is  universal  among  them 
as  among  other  Hottentots,  and  as  the  fur  is 
retained,  it  can  be  put  on  with  some  degree 
of  taste,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  portrait  The  use  of  sibilo  is  common 
among  the  Korannas,  and,  like  other  Hot- 
tentot tribes,  the  women  load  their  hair  so 
thickly  with  this  substance,  that  they  appear 
to  be  wearing  a  metal  cap.  Their  language 
is  full  of  clicks,  but  not  so  thickly  studded 
with  them  as  that  of  the  Hottentots,  and  in 
a  short  time  any  person  who  understands 
the  ordinary  Hottentot  dialect  will  be  able 
to  learn  that  of  the  Korannas. 

These  tribes  have  a  dance  which  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  Bosjesmans,  a  drum  being 
used,  made  of  a  joint  of  aloe  over  whico 
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an  undressed  sheepskin  is  stretched.  The 
women  sit  on  the  groand  in  a  circle,  with 
their  arms  stretched  toward  the  dancer,  and 
singing  a  song  very  much  resembling  the 
"  Aye-0  "  of  the  Bosjesmans.  The  dancer 
leans  against  two  sticks,  as  if  they  were 
crutches,  twines  his  arms  around  his  body, 
and  sways  himself  backward  and  forward, 
bending  first  toward  one  of  the  women,  and 
then  toward,  another,  until  he  loses  his 
balance,  and  as  he  falls  is  caught  in  the  out- 
stretched arms  of  the  woman  who  happens 
to  be  nearest  to  him.  Of  course,  she  Mh  on 
the  ground  with  the  shock,  and  as  soon  as 
they  can  rise  to  their  feet  he  resumes  his 

glace  in  the  circle,  replaces  the  sticks  under 
is  arms,  and  dances  with  renewed  vigor, 
while  she  takes  her  seat  again,  in  order  to 
catch  him  if  he  should  happen  to  fall  again 
in  her  direction. 

The  women,  by  the  way,  are  liable  to 
that  extraordinary  conformation  which  has 
already  been  mentioned  when  treatinff  of 
the  Ifbttentot,  and  to  European  eyes  their 
beauty  is  not  increased  hj  it,  though  a  native 
sees  nothing  remarkable  in  it  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  this  development  should  occur 
in  the  country  which  produces  an  analogous 
formation  in  the  sheep',  whose  bodies  are 
thin  and  meagre,  but  whose  tails  are  of 
enormous  size,  and  little  but  masses  of  pure 
fat 

Their  names  are,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, nicknames,  given  to  them  on  account 
of  any  remarkable  incident  that  may  have 
happened  to  them,  and,  in  consequence, 
variable  from  day  to  day. 

Mr.  Moffatt,  speaking  as  a  missionary,  has 
a  very  high  opmion  of  the  Koranna  tribe. 
He  found  them  docile,  good-tempered,  and 
not  only  willing,  but  impatiently  aesirous  of 
gaining  knowledge.  Ailer  preaching  and 
attending  the  sick  all  day,  in  the  evening 
he  began  to  teach  some  of  the  younger  Ko- 
rannas  the  rudiments  of  learning,  when  some 
of  the  principal  men  heard  of  the  proceed- 
ing, and  insisted  on  being  taught  also.  The 
whole  scene  which  followed  was  very  amus- 
ing. 

'*It  was  now  late,  and  both  mind  and 
body  were  jaded,  but  nothing  would  satisfy 
them;  I  must  teach  them  also.  After  a 
search,  I  found  among  some  waste  paper  a 
large  sheet  alphabet  with  a  comer  and  two 
letters  torn  off.  This  was  laid  on  the  ground, 
when  all  knelt  in  a  circle  round  it,  and  of 
course  the  letters  were  viewed  by  some  just 
upside  down.  I  commenced  pointing  with 
a  stick,  and.  when  I  pronounced  one  letter, 
all  hallooed  out  to  some  purpose.  When 
I  remarked  that  p>erhaps  we  might  manage 
with  somewhat  less  noise,  one  replied  that 
he  was  sure  the  louder  he  roared,  the  sooner 
would  his  tongue  get  accustomed  to  the 
*  seeds,'  as  he  cSled  the  letters. 

"  As  it  was  growing  late,  I  rose  to  straighten 
my  back,  whu^  was  beginning  to  tire,  when 


I  observed  some  young  folks  oominfi 
and  skipping  toward  me,  who,  wimout  any 
ceremony,  seized  hold  of  me.    'Oh I  teach 
us  the  ABC  with  music!'  every  one  cried, 

S'ving  me  no  timc^  to  tell  them  it  was  too 
te.  I  found  they  had  made  this  discovery 
through  one  of  my  boys.  There  were  pres- 
ently a  dozen  or  more  surrounding  me,  and 
resistance  was  out  of  the  question.  Dragged 
and  pushed,  X  entered  one  of  the  largest 
native  houses,  which  was  instantly  crowded. 
The  tune  of  '  Auld  Lang  Syne '  was  pitched 
to  A  B  C,  each  succeeding  round  was  joined 
by  succeeding  voices  untu  every  tongue  was 
vocal,  and  every  countenance  beamed  with 
heartfelt  satisfaction.  The  longer  the  song, 
the  more  fireedom  was  felt,  and  '  Auld  Lang 
Syne '  was  echoed  to  the  farthest  end  of  the 
village.  The  strains  which  inspire  pleasur- 
able emotions  into  the  sons  of  the  North 
were  no  less,  potent  among  the  children  of 
the  South.  Those  who  had  retired  to  their 
evening's  slumber,  supposing  that  we  were 
holding  a  night  service,  came;  for  music,  it 
is  said,  charms  the  savage  ear.  It  certainly 
does,  particularly  the  natives  of  Southern 
Africa,  who,  however  degraded  they  may 
have  become,  still  retain  that  refinement  of 
taste  which  enables  them  to  appreciate  those 
tunes  which  are  distinguished  by  melody 
and  softness. 

''  After  two  hours'  singing  and  puffing,  I 
obtained  permission,  though  with  some  dif- 
ficulty of  consent,  and  greater  of  egress,  to 
leave  them,  now  comparatively  proficient 
It  was  between  two  and  three  m  the  morn- 
ing. Worn  out  in  mind  and  body,  I  laid 
myself  down  in  my  wagon,  cap  and  shoes 
and  all,  just  to  have  a  few  hours'  sleep  pre- 
paratory to  departure  on  the  coming  da}'. 
As  the  'music-hall'  was  not  far  from  my 
pillow,  there  was  little  chance  of  sleeping 
soundly,  for  the  young  amateurs  seemed 
unwearied,  and  A  B  C  to  '  Auld  Lang  Syne ' 
went  on  till  I  was  ready  to  wish  it  at  John 
o'  Groat's  House.  The  company  at  length 
dispersed,  and,  awaking  in  the  morning 
after  a  brief  repose,  I  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  old  tune  in  every  corner 
of  the  village.  The  maids  milking  tne  cows, 
and  the  boys  tending  the  calves,  were  hum- 
ming the  alphabet  over  again."  Perhaps 
this  fine  old  tune  may  be  incorporated  into 
Koranna  melodies,  just  as  the  story  of"  Jane 
Eyre  "  has  taken  a  place  among  Arab  tales. 

During  this  sojourn  among  the  Korannas, 
Mr.  Moffiitt  observed  a  singular  instance  of 
retentive  memory.  He  ha3  just  finished  a 
sermon,  and  was  explaining  portions  of  it 
to  groups  of  hearers,  when  nis  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  young  man  who  was 
holding  forth  to  a  crowd  of  attentive  hear- 
ers. On  approaching  the  spot,  he  was  more 
than  surprised  to  find  that  this  young  man 
was  preaching  the  sermon  second-hand  to 
his  audience,  and,  more  than  this,  was  re- 
producing,  with   astonishing   fidelity,  not 
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only  the  words  of  a  discourse  whicb  lie  had 
heard  but  once,  Jjut  eveu  the  gestures  of 
the  speaker.  When  complimented  on  his 
wonderful  powers  of  memory,  he  did  not 
seem  at  all  llatteref!,  but  only  touched  bis 
forehead  with  his  finger,  laying,  that  when 
he  heiU'd  anything  greiit^  there  it  remained. 
This  remarkable  youth  died  soon  afterward, 
haviQg  been  previously  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, When  preacfiing,  Ue  presented  a 
lingular,  not  to  say  grotesque  appearance, 
being  dressed  in  part  of  one  leg  of  a  quon- 
dam pair  of  trousers,  a  cap  made  of  the  skin 
stripped  from  a  zebra's  head,  with  the  ears 
still  attached,  and  some  equally  fantastic 
ornament  about  his  neck.  The  contract  be- 
tween the  wild  figure  and  the  eolemnity  of 
the  subject,  which  he  was  teaching  with 
much  earnestness,  w^aB  most  remarkalde. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Mr.  MotTatt 
was  engaged  In  attending  upon  the  sick. 
This  is  an  invariable  part  of  a  missionary's 


duties,  as  the  natives  have  unbounded  faith 
in  the  medicinal  powers  of  all  white  men, 
and  naturally  think  that  those  who  come  to 
heal  their  souls  raui^t  know  how  to  heiil 
their  Imdiea.  Fortunately,  their  faith  makes 
them  excellent  patients,  and  is  in  itself  the 
best  cure  for  atTcctions  of  a  nervous  char- 
acter, to  which  all  men  seem  liable,  no  mat- 
ter what  may  be  the  color  of  their  skin. 
They  arc  passionately  desirous  of  medicine, 
audit  is  impossihle  to  mix  a  draught  that 
can  be  too  nauseous  lor  them;  in  fact,  the 
more  distasteful  it  is,  the  greater  they  think 
its  efficacy.  On  one  occasion,  a  woman  cam© 
for  some  medicioe  for  her  husband  who  was 
ill,  and  two  very  little  doses  were  given  her, 
one  Ut  ho  taken  at  sunset  and  the  other  at 
midnight.  However,  she  settled  that  point 
liy  innnediately  takiu":  ^^oth  drau^ht^  herself, 
stating  that  it  woufd  equally  benefit  her 
husband  whether  he^  or  Bhe  happened  to 
tAke  it* 
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Tub  termination  of  the  word  Kamaquas 
shows  that  it  is  a  Hottentot  term,  and  con- 
sequentlv  that  the  people  who  bear  that 
name  belong  to  the  Hottentot  nation.  The 
suffix  Qua  is  analogous  among  tin;  Hotten- 
tots  to  the  prefix  Arna  among  the  KaOir 
tribes,  and  signifies  ^'  men.''  Tlnis  the  terms 
liamaqua,  Griqua,  Koraqua,  Gouaqua,  &c., 
signify  that  those  tribes  are  branches  of  the 
Hottentot  nation,  ^amaquas  themselves, 
however,  prefer  to  he  called  by  the  name  of 
Oerlam,  a  word  of  uncertain  derivation. 

The  Namaquas,  unlike  the  Korannas,  can 
be  referred  to  a  total  I  v  distinct  locality, 
their  habitation  being  a  large  tract  of  coun- 
try on  tlie  southwest  coast  of  Africa,  lying 
north  of  the  Orange  River,  or  Gariep,  antl 
being  called  from  its  inhabitants  Great  Kam- 
aqua-land.  It  is  a  wild  and  strange  country 
—  firy,  barren  and  rugged,  and  therefore 
with*  a  very  thinly  scattered  population, 
alwa3'S  suffering  from  want  of  water,  and  at 
times  seeming  as  parched  as  their  own  land. 
For  several  consecutive  years  it  often  hap- 
pens that  no  rain  falls  in  a  large  district, 
and  the  beds  of  the  streams  and  rivers  are 
as  dry  as  the  plains.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  natives  haunt  the  dried  water- 
courses, and,  hy  sinking  deep  holes  in  their 
beds,  contrive  to  procure  a  scanty  and  pre- 
carions  supply  of  water  at  the  cost  of  very 
great  labor.  Sometimes  these  ^vclls  are  dug 
to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet,  and  even  when 
the  water  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  so 
much  labor,  It  Is  in  comparatively  small 
quantities,  and  of  very  inferior  qualit>% 
Branches  of  trees  are  jllaced  in  these  pits 
by  way  of  ladders,  and  by  their  means  the 
Namaquas  haud  up  the  water  in  wooden 


pailB,  Urst  filling  their  own  water-vessels, 
and  then  supplying  their  cattle  by  pouring 
the  water  into  a  trough.  This 'scene  is 
always  an  animated  one,  the  cattle,  half 
mad  with  thirst,  bellowing  with  impatience, 
crownli ug  round  tbe  trough,  and  t!i rusting 
one  another  aside  to  partake  of  its  con- 
tents. A  similar  scene  tiikes  place  if  a 
water-hole  is  discovered  on  tbe  march.  A 
ftrong  guard,  mostly  of  women,  is  placed 
round  the  precious  spot,  or  the  cattle  would 
certainly  rush  into  it  in  their  eagerness  to 
drink  wliat  water  thev  could  get,  and  tram- 
ple tbe  rest  into  undrinkalde  mud* 

In  this  strange  country,  the  only  supplies 
of  rain  are  liy  thunderstorms,  and,  much 
as  the  natives  dread  the  lightning,  they  wel- 
come the  distant  rumble  of  the  thunder,  and 
look  anxiouBly  for  its  increasing  loudness. 
These  Ihuuderstorms  are  of  Icrritic  violence 
when  they  lircak  over  a  tract  of  country, 
and  in  a  few  hours  the  dry  watercourses 
are  converted  into  rushing  torrents,  and  the 
wiiole  country  ibr  a  time  rejoices  in  abun- 
dant moisture.  The  e fleet  on  vegetation  is 
wonderful.  Seed  that  have  been  lying  in 
the  parched  ground  waiting  in  vain*  for  the 
viviiying  moisture  spring  at  once  into  life, 
and,  aided  by  the  united  influence  of  a  bum-^ 
ing  sun  and  moist  ground,  they  spring  up* 
with  marvellous  rapidity.  These  storms  are 
almost  invariat)ly  very  partial,  failing  only 
on  a  limited  strip  of'  country^  so  that  th^ 
traveller  passes  almost  at  a  step  out  of  a 
barren  and  parched  country,  with  scarcely 
a  blade  of  grass  or  a  leaf  of  herbage,  into  a 
green  tract  as  luxuriant  as  an  English 
meadow. 

The  geological  formation  is  mostly  gran^ 
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Ite,  and  ihe  ^littt^ring  quartz  crystals  are 
scattered  so  profiii*ely  over  the  siiffiice,  thai 
a  ti'avelk'r  who  h  ohUged  to  pursue  his 
journey  at  noon  can  scaixjely  open  his  eyes 
Bufficieutly  to  see  his  way/&o  dazzling  are 
the  rays  reflected  on  every  side.  In  many 
parts  toe  ground  is  imprcirnated  with  !Htr<% 
which  forms  a  salt- like  i tie ru station,  and 
crumbleH  under  the  feet,  f*o  that  vegetation 
is  scarcely  possible,  even  in  the  vieinity  of 
water.  Inhere  seem  to  he  few  inhabit^Ml 
lands*  which  are  more  depressing  to  the 
traveller,  and  whicli  cause  more  wonder 
that  human  beings  can  be  found  who  can 
endure  for  their  whole  lives  its  manifold 
discomforts.  Yet  they  appear  to  he  happy 
enough  in  their  own  strange  way,  and  it  is 
verj^  likely  that  they  would  not  exehan;^e 
their  drj*  and  barren  land  for  the  most  fer- 
tile count rj'  in  the  world. 

The  cuphnrhia  best  flourishes  in  the  ra- 
vines, but,  from  its  poisonous  nature^  adds 
little  to  the  comfort  of  the  traveller.  Even 
the  honey  which  the  wild  hees  deposit  in 
the  rocks  is  tainted  with  the  poison  of  the 
euphorbia  flowers,  and,  if  eaten,  causes  most 
painf\il  sensations.  The  throat  first  begins 
to  feel  as  if  cayenue^ptrnper  had  been  incau- 
tiously g wallowed,  and  the  burning  heat 
soon  spretids  and  becomes  almost  intoler- 
able. Even  in  a  cool  country  its  inward 
heat  would  be  nearly  unendurable,  but  in 
such  a  place  as  Namaquadand,  what  the 
torture  must  be  can  scarcely  be  conceived. 
Water  seems  to  aggravate  instead  of  allay- 
ing the  pnin.  and  the  symptoms  do  not  go 
off  until  after  the  lapse  of  several  days. 

On  account  of  their  privations,  which  they 
are  constantly  obliged  to  endure,  the  inhab- 
itants are,  as  a  rule",  almost  hopelessly  igno- 
rant, and  without  the  martial  spirit"  which 
distinguishes  so  many  tribes  which  inhabit 
Southern  Aft-ica,  Still,  the  celebrated  chief, 
Africaner,  contrived  to  make  good  soldiers 
out  of  the  Xam aquas,  and  tinder  his  leader- 
Bhip  they  tuade  his  name  dreaded  throughout 
A  large "  portion  of  Hon th- western  Africa. 
He  revohitionized  the  ordinary  system  of 
warfare^  which  conflisted  in  getting  behind 
bashes  and  shooting  arrows  at  each  other, 
by  which  much  timo  was  consumed  and 
little  harm  done,  and  boldly  led  his  men  on 
at  the  run,  driving  his  astonished  antago- 
niats  out  of  thtdr  elieltering  places.  In  this 
way  ho  subdued  the  neighboring  tribes, 
especially  the  Damaras,  who  l»»ked  upon 
him  as  a  sort  of  wild  beast  in  human  form. 

Not  only  did  he  fight  against  native 
enemies,  but  matehed  himself  siicessfully 
against  the  Dutch  Boers,  in  tins  case  hav- 
ing recourse  to  stratagem  when  he  knew  he 
could  not  succeed  by  open  force  in  face  of 
such  an  enemy.  On  one  occasion,  when 
the  Dutch  forces  had  marie  a  raid  on  Afri- 
caner's territor}^  and  carrieri  off  all  his  cows, 
he  pursued  them,  swam  a  river  at  dead 
of  uightj  foU  upon  the  unsuspecting  enemy 


as  they  slept,  killed  numbers  of  them,  and 
recovered  all  his  own  cattle,  together  with 
those  belonging  to  the  n^yailants.  It  will  be 
seen  therefore  that  the  military  si>irit  is  not 
wanting  in  the  Namaqua  character,  but  that 
it  merely  slumbers  tor  want  of  some  one 
to  awake  it. 

In  former  days  they  may  possibly  have 
been  a  warlike*  nation,  inasmuch  as  they 
possessed  rather  peculiar  weapons,  namelv, 
the  bow  and  arrow^  and  an  enorTuous  shield 
made  of  the  entire  skin  of  an  ox,  folded 
singly.  They  also  used  the  assagai,  but  iti 
the  present  day  civilization  has  so  far  pene- 
trated among  them  tluit  the  only  weapon 
wliich  they  use  is  the  gun,  and  it  is  many 
years  since  a  Xamaljua  has  been  seen  with 
the  ancient  weapons  of  liin  nation. 

Like  other  Hottentots,  the  Namaquas  are 
ftmd  of  wearing  European  appiirel,  and,  as 
usual  in  such  cases,  look  ver^y  bad  in  it. 
The  men  are  merely  transformed  from 
respectable  savages  into  disreputable  vaga- 
bonds, and  to  them  it  is  not  so  verv  unsuit- 
able, but  to  the  women  it  is  peculiarly  ao, 
owing  to  the   otld   manner  in  which   they 

{mint  their  faces.  A  girl,  dressed  in  her 
ittle  skin  apron  and  ornamented  with  coils 
of  leathern  thongs,  muy  paint  her  face  as 
much  as  she  pleases  witliout  ai)pr!uiu'j  jjro- 
tesque.  But  nothing  can  look  more  ridicu- 
lous than  a  girl  in  a  striped  cotton  dress, 
with  a  retl  handkerchief  round  her  head,  and 
the  outlines  of  her  cheeks,  nose,  and  eyelids 
defined  with  broad  stripes  of  blue  [imut. 
The  costume  of  the  men  resembles  that  of 
the  women,  minuH  the  skin  aprtin,  the  place 
of  which  is  taken  by  the  ends  of  the  leathern 
thongs.  The  Namaquas  are  very  fond  of 
head-work,  and  display  some  ta'<te  in  their 
designs.  They  are  not  contented  with  buy- 
ing glass  beads  from  Europe,  but  manu- 
facture those  ornamentii  themselves.  The 
mode  of  manufacture  is  simple  enough. 
A  resinous  gum  is  procured,  moiBtened 
thoroughly,  and  kneaded  with  charcoal.  It 
is  then  rolled  between  the  hands  into  long 
cylinders,  which  are  cut  up  into  small  pieces, 
and  again  rolled  until  a  tidcnd)ly  spheri- 
cal .^hape  is  obtained.  They  also  have  a 
great  love  for  glittering  ornamenls  made  of 
metal,  and  decorate  themselves  urofusely 
with  native  jewelry,  made  of  polished  iron, 
brass,  and  copper.*  They  also  tattoo  their 
skins,  and  make  great  use  of  the  buchu  per- 
fume. 

As  tlie  Kamaquas  have  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  exercise  their  minds  on  any  sub- 
ject except  those  Immediately  cfpnnccted 
with  themselves,  it  is  found  very  difficult  to 
drive  any  new  ideas  into  their  heads.  Some 
writers  say  that  many  of  them  have  no 
names,  and  not  a  Blngle  one  has  tlie  least 
idea  of  bis  own  age,  or  of  counting  time  by 
years.  Indeed,  counting  at  all  is  an  intel- 
lectual exertion  that  ie  positively  painful  to 
them^  and  a  man  who  Enowa  the  uumbtr 
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of  liis  fingers  is  scarcely  to  be  founrl  firaong 
thenu  8uc!h  stiitemonts  are  ofleu  the  rcsuit 
of  i^'n<intiiet%  not  nf  the  nivvage^,  but  of  Lht'ir 
visiLor.s,  who  rmist  m  ock  live  among  Iheiii 
for  years,  {uid  lie  thoroutjhly  acquainted  with 
thufr  language,  before  tJiey  can  venture  to 
gentTMlize  in  hu  swn^ping  a  fashion.  Mr, 
Moilhtt,  who  (lid  live  among  the  Nam:i- 
quas,  and  knew  thi  ir  language  intinlateIy<^ 
says  that  he  never  knew  a  man  who  had  not 
a  name,  and  that  mere  children  are  able  to 
eount  bey*>nd  the  number  ten. 

Of  rtiligion  they  ajipear  to  have  but  the 
faintest  glimmering,  and  it  is  more  than 
au^npeett'd  that  even  tlieir  rude  and  imper- 
fect ideas*  on  the  suhieet  are  eorrnptions 
of  information  olitaiitd  from  Europeans. 
Supei'stitions  they  have  in  ]>li*nty,  sonic  of 
them  resemliling  tlione  whieii  m*e  huld  by 
the  tribes  which  have  already  been  men- 
tioned* 

Their  idea  of  the  coming  of  death  into  the 
world  i»  ont:*  ot'  these  o<id  notions.  It  seem?^ 
that  in  former  davH»  when  men  were  first 
made^  the  luu  e  had  no  cleft  in  ita  lip.  The 
moon  sent  a  hare  to  the  newh'  created 
beings  witli  thia  message:  *' As  I  die,  and 
am  Ivorn  again,  so  you  Khali  die  and  he  I  Kirn 
agsiin.-*  llie  hare^  hiuvever,  delivered  the 
nies#t{ige  wrongly,  *'  Ah  I  die  and  am  not 
born  again,  so  you  shall  die  and  not  be  born 
iignin/*  The  moon,  angry  at  the  harems  dis- 
obeilienee,  threw  a  stick  at  it  as  it  tied  away 
from  his  w  ra  tl  i ,  tin  d  s  j  il  1 1  i  ts  h  n  op  en.  F  r  oni 
t!mt  time  the  bare  has  a  cleft  lip,  and  is 
always  running  away.  In  cnnserpience  of 
this  lejjend.  tlu*  Kaniaquas  will  not  eat  the 
hare.  They  have  such  a  horror  of  It,  that 
if  a  man  sihould  happen  even  to  tourh  a 
ilre  at  which  a  bare  has  lieen  eoftked  be 
ia  banisheil  from  his  eomnmnity,  and  not 
readmitted  until  he  has  paid  a  line. 

During  the  terrible  thuntU-rstorms  which 
occasionally  pass  over  tbo  country,  the 
Namaipios  arc  in  gri'at  dread  nf  the  light- 
ning, and  shoot  tlnir  noisoned  arrows  at 
the  clouds  in  ordiT  to  drive  it  away.  This 
is  illustrated  on  page  271.  A&  may  he  ini* 
ajgined,  tin  re  in  no  small  danger  in  this  per- 
formance, and  a  mnn  has  been  killed  by  the 
hghtning  tlash^  Avliieh  was  attracted  by  hts 
pointed  arrows  Other  tnhes  have  a  siniilar 
custom,  being  in  the  lial>it  of  tli rowing 
stones  or  other  objrchs  at  the  clouds. 

As  far  an  can  be  ascertained^  their  only 
notion  of  a  supreme  being  is  one  who  is  the 
author  of  dt^ath  and  intlicter  of  pain,  and 
one  consequently  whom  they  fear,  hut  can- 
not love.  Still,  all  stjitements  of  this  nature 
made  by  savjiges  must  he  received  with  very 
great  cautmn,  owing  to  the  invincible  repug- 
nance which  tliev  feel  toward  revealing  any 
p or t i on  of  tlieir  re  1  i gi ous  sy ste m .  T h i  y  will 
rather  state  anything  than  the  truth,  and 
will  either  invent  a  aeries  of  imaginative 
stories  on  the  snur  of  the  moment,  or  say 
whatever  they  tibiak  Ib  Ukely  U>  pleaae  theur 


interrogator.  Even  if  they  are  converted  to 
C  h  r i st  i mi  i  ty ,  8  u  I  h  ci  e  n  t  of  th  e  old  n  a tij  re  re^ 
mains  to  render  them  averse  to  speaking  on 
their  former  superstition,  and  they  will 
mostly  fence  witli  the  question  or  evade  it 
rather  than  tell  the  whole  truth. 

Being  superstitious,  they  have,  of  cour«e, 
sorcerers  in  plenty.  Besides  the  usual  pn*- 
tensions  of  such  personages,  they  claim  tlie 
power  of  voluntary  transmigration,  and  their 
tbliowers  implicitly  believe  tliat  they  can 
assume  the  torm  of  any  beast  which  they 
choose  to  ijclect,  Tiicy  lancy,  however,  that 
their  own  sorcerers  or  witch  doctors  share 
this  power  with  the  Bosjesman  race.  Mr, 
Anderson  n notes  the  following  legend  in 
support  of  this  statements  '*  On  re  on  a  Ume 
a  certain  Nam  aqua  was  travelling  in  com- 
pany with  a  Bush  woman  tarrying  a  child 
nn  her  Iiaek.  They  bad  ]kroceeded  some  dls- 
tsince  on  their  Journey  when  a  iroop  of  wild 
horses  (zebras)  a[tpeared.»  and  the  man  said 
to  the  woman.  *  I  am  hungry,  antl  a.s  I  know 
ytni  can  turn  yonrseinnto  a  lion,  do  so  now. 
and  catch  us  a  wild  horse  that  we  may  eat- 
The  woman  answered,  *  You  will  be  afraid.' 

*'' No,  no,*  eaid  the  man,  *^  I  am  afraid  of 
dying  of  hunger,  hut  not  of  you.' 

**  Whilst  he  was  s[vea king,  hair  began  to 
appear  at  the  hack  of  the  woman's  neck>  her 
nads  assumed  Uie  appearance  of  claws,  and 
her  features  altered.  8he  set  down  the  child. 
The  man,  alarmed  at  the  chanjre,  climbed 
up  a  tree  close  by,  while  the  woman  glared 
at  !iini  fearfully;" and,  going  to  one  side,  she 
threw  oJT  her  skin  pettiiuat,  when  a  perfect 
lion  rushed  out  into  the  plain.  It  hounded 
and  crept  among  the  bushes  toward  tlie  wild 
horses,  and,  Hpriuging  on  one  of  them,  it  fell^ 
and  the  lion  lapped  its  Idood.  The  lion  then 
came  back  to  the  place  vvhere  the  child  was 
crving,  and  ,tbe  man  called  from  the  tree, 
*  llnough!  enough  I  Do  not  hurt  me.  Put 
olT  your  lion's  shape.  I  will  never  nsk  to 
see  this  again.*  The  lion  looked  at  him  aud 
growled.  *ril  remain  here  till  I  die!' ex- 
claimed tlie  innn,  Mf  you  do  not  become  a 
woman  again.'  The  nunn  and  tail  t>egan  to 
disap[>ear,  the  Hon  went  toward  the  hn%h 
where  the  skin  petticoat  kiy;  it  was  slipped 
on,  and  tlie  woujan  in  her  proper  shape  took 
up  the  child.  The  man  de.^*ende<K  jmrtook 
ot  the  horsc^s  tlesh,  hut  never  again  adked 
the  woman  to  catch  game  for  him." 

Their  nr)tions  about  the  two  chief  lumi- 
naries Ht'em  rather  variable,  though  there  IB 
certainly  a  connecting  link  between  them* 
One  account  was,  that  the  sun  was  made  of 
people  living  in  the  sea,  who  cut  it  in  pieces 
every  night,  fried  the  fragments,  put  them 
together  again,  and  sent  it  afresh  on  its 
journey  through  the  sky.  Another  8tor)%  as 
t(dd  to  Mr,  Anderson,"i3  to  the  elVect  that 
the  sun  ia  a  huge  lump  of  pure  fat,  and  tliat, 
when  it  sinks  below  tue  waves,  it  is  seined 
by  the  thief  <^f  a  while  man's  sldp,  who  cuts 
on  a  piece  of  it^  aud  then  gives  it  a  kick 
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which  throws  it  into  the  sky  again.  It  is 
evident  that  this  stor^r  has  at  all  events 
received  some  modification  in  recent  times. 
As  to  worship,  the  Namaquas  seem  to 
have  little  idea  of  it  They  are  very  much 
afraid  of  a  bad  spirit,  but  have  no  conception 
of  a  good  one,  and  therefore  have  no  wor- 
ship. Of  praise  they  have  not  the  least  con- 
ception. So  far  are  thej  from  feeling  grati- 
tude to  a  supreme  being,  that  their  language 
does  not  possess  a  word  or  a  phrase  by 
which  they  can  express  their  thanKs  to  their 
fellow  creatures.  Some  travellers  who  have 
lived  among  them  say  that  they  not  only  do 
not  express,  but  do  not  feel  gratitude,  nor 
feel  kindness,  and  that,  although  they  will 
feign  friendship  for  a  superior  in  order  to 

fet  what  they  can  from  him,  they  will  desert 
im  as  soon  as  he  can  give  no  more,  and 
ridicule  him  for  his  credulity.  In  short, 
"they  possess  every  vice  of  savages,  and 
none  of  their  noble  qualities."  This,  how- 
ever, seems  rather  too  sweeping  an  asser- 
tion, especially  as  it  is  contradicted  by  others 
of  equal  experience,  and  we  may  therefore 
calculate  that  the  Xamaqua  Hottentot  is,  in 
his  wild  state,  neither  worse  nor  better  than 
the  generality  of  savages,  and  that  higher 
feelings  cannot  be  expected  of  him  until 
ihev  have  been  implanted  in  him  by  contact 
with  a  higher  race. 

Bain-making  is  practised  by  Namaqua 
witch  doctors,  as  well  as  by  the  prophets  of 
the  Kaffir  tribes,  and  the  whole  process  is 
very  similar,  deriving  all  its  efficacy  from 
the  amount  of  the  fee  which  the  operator 
receives.  These  men  also  practise  the  art 
of  healing,  and  really  exercise  no  small 
amount  of  ingenuity.  They  have  a  theory, 
and,  like  theorists  in  general,  they  make 
their  practice  yield  to  their  theory,  which  is, 
that  the  disease  has  insinuated' itself  into 
the  patient  in  the  guise  of  sorao  small  rep- 
tile, and  must  be  expelled.  They  seem  to 
be  clever  conjurers,  for  they  perform  the 
task  of  exorcism  with  such  ingenuitv  that 
they  have  deceived,  not  only  the  credulous, 
but  the  sharper  gaze  of  Europeans. 

One  such  performance  was  witnessed  by 
a  Dutchman,  who  fully  believed  that  the 
operation  was  a  genuine  one.  A  sheep  was 
killed  as  soon  as  the  doctor  arrived,  and  the 
sinews  of  the  back  rolled  up  and  made  into 
a  kind  of  pill,  which  was  administered  to  the 
patient,  the  rest  of  the  animal  being  the  fee 
of  the  doctor.  The  mysterious  pill  was  then 
left  for  a  day  or  two  to  transform  the  disease 
into  a  visible  shape,  so  tl\at  it  could  be  re- 
moved before  the  eyes  of  the  spectators. 
On  the  return  of  the  doctor,  he  solemnly  cut 
some  little  holes  in  the  stomach  of  the  pa- 
tient, from  which  there  issued,  first  a  sniall 
snake,  then  a  lizard,  and  then  a  whole  series 
of  smaller  creatures.  As  is  the  case  among 
the  Kaffirs,  the  richer  a  patient  is,  the  larger 
IS  the  animal  required  for  the  production 
of  the  sacred  pilL    If  he  be  aman  of  no  par- 


ticular consequence,  a  ^oat  or  a  sheep  wiU 
work  the  charm,  while,  if  he  should  happen 
to  be  a  chief,  not  a  disease  will  condescend 
to  assume  bodily  form  unless  instigated  by 
an  ox  or  a  cow. 

The  witch  doctors  have  another  theory  of 
disease^  namely,  that  a  great  snake  has  shot 
an  invisible  arrow  into  the  sufferer.  Of 
course,  this  ailment  has  to  be  treated  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  reader  may  perhaps 
call  to  mind  the  very  similar  superstition 
which  once  prevailed  in  England,  namely, 
that  cattle  were  sometimes  shot  with  fairy 
arrows,  which  had  to  be  extracted  by  the 
force  of  counter-charms.  The  great  pana- 
cea for  diseases  is,  however,  a  sort  of  charm 
which  requires  several  years  for  its  produc- 
tion, and  which  has  the  property  of  oecom- 
ing  more  powerful  every  year.  When  a 
man  is  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
art,  he  puts  on  a  cap,  which  he  wears  con- 
tinually. In  the  course  of  time  it  becomes 
saturated  with  grease,  and  is  in  a  terribly 
filthy  condition.  Not  until  then  is  it  thought 
to  possess  healing  properties;  but  when  it 
is  in  such  a  state  that  no  one  with  ordinary 
feelings  of  cleanliness  would  touch  it,  the 
hidden  virtues  are  supposed  to  be  devel- 
oped. The  mode  of  administering  the  rem- 
edy is  by  washing  a  little  portion  of  the  cap, 
and  giving  the  patient  tlie  water  to  drink. 
One  of  the  chiefs,  named  Amral,  assured 
Mr.  Anderson  that  he  possessed  a  cap  of 
this  kind,  which  was  absolutely  infallible. 
He  would  not  use  it  unless  every  other 
remedy  foiled,  but,  whenever  he  did  so,  the 
cure  was  certain. 

The  Namaquas  have  great  faith  in  amulets 
and  charms  of  various  kinds,  the  strangest 
of  which  is  a  rather  curious  one.  When  a 
chief  dies,  cattle  lu-e  sacrificed,  in  order  to 
furnish  a  great  feast.  One  of  the  sons  of 
the  deceased  succeeds  his  father  in  the 
chieftainship,  and,  in  recognition  of  his  new 
rank,  the  fat  and  other  choice  portions  are 
brought  to  lum  as  they  had  been  to  his 
father  in  his  lifetime.  The  young  chief 
places  the  fat  on  his  head,  ana  allows  it  to 
remain  there  until  the  fat  has  been  melted 
out  of  it  by  the  sun's  rays,  and  only  the 
enclosing  membrane  remains,  dry  and 
shrivelled.  This  is  thought  to  be  a  power- 
ful charm,  and  is  held  in  great  estimation. 
The  reader  will  notice  the  fact  that  there 
seems  to  be  in  the  mind  of  the  Xaniaquas 
some  connection  between  the  head  and  the 
power  of  charming. 

On  the  tombs  of  chiefs  the  Namaquas 
have  a  habit  of  flinging  stones,  each  throw- 
ing one  stone  upon  it  whenever  he  passes 
by.  Why  they  do  so,  they  either  cannot  or 
wiU  not  tell  —  probably  the  latter;  but  in 
process  of  time,  the  heap  attains  a  consider- 
able size.  This  is  the  only  superstition 
which  gives  any  indication  of  their  belief  in 
a  future  life,  for  they  have  a  kind  of  dim 
notion  about  an  invisible  but  potent  bein^ 
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whom  they  name  HeitjeeMb,  or  Heiyeko-l 
bib,  who,  they  think,  is  ablt;  to  graat  or 
withliolcl  Tirosnerity,  8pirit  though  be  be, 
they  locahze  nini  in  the  tombs,  and  tbe 
casting  of  atones  has  probably  some  refer- 
ence to  liim. 

Like  other  savage  nations,  they  have  cer- 
tain ceremnnies  when  their  youth  attain 
manhood,  and  at  that  time  the  youth  iB 
instructed  In  the  precepta  which  are  to  gov- 
ern his  life  for  the  future.  Tbe«ti  are  rather 
of  a  negative  than  a  pcjaitive  nature,  and 
two  very  iniporiant  enaehnents  are,  tliat  he 
must  never  eat  the  hare,  and  must  cease 
from  Bucking  the  goats.  The  hitter  fnjune- 
tiou  requires  a  little  explanation.  A  a  long 
as  the  Xamaquaa  are  children,  they  are 
ftccnstomed  to  visit  the  fi:niale  ^oats^drive 
away  the  kids,  and  take  their  place.  This, 
however,  is  considered  to  he  essentially  a 
cbildish  occupation,  to  be  abandoned  for- 
ever when  the  boy  seeks  to  be  admitted 
among  the  men. 

As  lar  as  is  known,  there  are  few,  if  any, 
matrimonial  ciremonies  among  the  Nama- 
qua  Hottentots.  When  a  man  wishes  to 
marry  nny  particular  woman,  he  goes  to  her 
parents  unci  simply  demands  her.  If  the  de- 
mand is  acceded  to,  an  ox  is  killed  outside 
the  door  of  the  bride^s  houscj  and  she  then 
goes  liomQ  to  her  new  husband.  Polygamy 
IS  permitted  among  this  people,  and,  as  is  the 
case  in  other  countries,  has  its  drawbacks 
as  well  as  its  advantages.  In  a  country' 
where  the  whole  of  the  manual  labor  is  per- 
formed by  the  women,  such  a  state  is  neces- 
sary, eaed  woman  being  a  sort  of  domes  tie 
servant,  and  in  no  sense  the  equal  compan- 
ion of  the  man.  Its  drawbacks  may  be 
summetl  up  in  the  word  ''jealousy/'" that 
being  a  failing  to  which  the'Kamaqua  w*o- 
men  are  very  subject,  and  which  generally 
finds  its  vent  in  blows.  If  a  man  becomes 
tired  of  his  wife,  he  needs  no  divorce  court, 
but  g-imply  cuts  the  conjugal  knot  by  sending 
the  woman  back  to  her  family.  She  has  no 
redress:  and,  however  much  she  and  her 
parents  may  object  to  the  proceeding,  they 
cannot  prohibit  it. 

In  peaceful  arts  tliey  have  some  skilly 
especially  in  training  oxen.  This  is  a  ditli- 
cult  process,  and  is  managed  with  great 
care.  The  young  animal  is  first  induced  to 
step  into  the  noose  of  a  rope  which  is  laid 
on  the  ground,  and,  as  soon  as  it  has  done 
HO,  a  number  of  men  seize  the  other  end  of 
the  rope,  and,  in  spite  of  his  struggles,  hold 
the  animal  tij^hlly.  Sometimes  the  infuri- 
ated animal  charges  at  them,  and  in  that 
case  they  let  go  the  rope  and  scatter  in 
all  directions,  onlv  to  renew  their  hold 
when  the  fury  of  the  animal  is  exhausted. 
Another  rope  is  then  throi^Ti  over  his 
horns,  and  hy  sharply  pulling  this  and  his 
tail,  and  at  the  same  time  jerking  his  leg  otT 
the  ground,  the  trainers  force  the  animal  to 
Ml*    His  head  is  then  held  on  the  groundj 


and  a  sharp  stick  thrust  through  his  nos- 
trils, a   tough   leathern   thong  being   thettJ 
attached  to  each  end  of  the  stick,  and  acting  1 
as  a  bridle. 

The  more  an  ox  struggles  and  fights*  the 
more  docile  he  becomes  alYerward,  and  thd; 
more  is  he  viiiut^d,  while  an  ox  which  is 
sulky,  especially  if  he  bes  down  and  declines 
to  rise,  ia  never  of  nuuh  use.  J.omls,  care- 
ful! v  graduated,  are  then  fastened  on  his 
bacK,  beginning  with  a  simple  skin  or 
empt>^  b!\g,  and  ending  wilh  the  full  bur^; 
di^n  which  an  ox  is  supposed  to  carry.  The 
hide  rope  with  which  the  Inirden  is  lashed 
on  the  back  of  the  ox  is  often  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  length,  antl  consequently 
passes  round  and  round  the  body  of  the 
animal. 

The  chief  difficulty  is,  to  train  an  on  that 
will  act  as  leader.  *Tlie  ox  is  naturally  a 
gregarious  animal,  and  when  he  is  associ- 
ated with  his  fellows,  he  never  likes  to  walk 
for  any  distance  unless  there  is  a  leader  J 
whom  he  can  follow.  In  a  state  of  nature! 
the  leader  would  he  the  strongest  bull,  but 
in  capti\dty  he  finds  that  all  are  very 
nmeh  alike  in  point  of  streugthj  while  their 
combative  powers  have  bt.^en  too  much 
repressed  to  allow  any  one  animal  to  fight 
his  wav  to  the  leadership.  \'ery  few  oxen 
have  the  qualities  which  enahic  them  to  l>o 
trained  as  leaders,  but  the  !Namaquas,  who 
have  excellent  eyes  for  the  chief  points  of 
an  ox,  always  select  for  this  purijose  the 
animals  of  lightest  build  and  most  sprightly 
look,  so  that  they  may  keep  their  followers 
at  a  brisk  pace  when  on  the  march.  Their 
activity  would  naturally  imluce  them  to 
keep  aliead  of  their  cnmjjaoions,  so  that  the 
Namaquas  merely  assist  nature  when  they 
select  such  animals  to  serve  as  leaders. 

The  dreadful  practice  of  abandoning  the  ■ 
aged  prevails  in  Namaqua-land.  A  slighlB 
fence  IS  built  round  the  unfortunate  victim" 
of  so  cruel  a  custom^  who  is  then  aban- 
doned, having  been  furnished  with  a  little 
ibod,  fire,  and  water,  which  are  destined  to 
play  the  part  of  the  bread  and  water  placed 
m  the  tomb  of  an  otTending  vestal  Trav- 
ellers thrciugh  this  country  sometimes  come 
upon  the  rermiins  of  a  small  tVnce,  within 
which  are  a  heap  of  ashes,  the  remains  of  a 
water  vessel,  and  a  heap  of  whitened  bones, 
and  they  know  that  tliesc  are  the  memoriala 
of  an  old  Namaqua  who  has  been  left  ta., 
perish  with  hunger  and  thirst-  Such  per-: 
sons  must  be  very  old  when  Ihey  succumb 
to  such  a  death,  foV  some  have  been  known 
to  live  to  the  age  of  ninety,  and  now  and 
then  a  centenarian  is  I  on  nil. 

It  is  hardly  credible,  though  true,  that  the 
Namaqnas   are   so   used   to   this  parrieidali 
custom  that  they  look  at  it  with  indilferenci 
They  expect  no  other  fate  if  they  themselves 
should  happen  to  live  until  they  are  so  ol< 
as  to  bean  incumbrance  to  their  people,  and 
the  strangest  thing  is  the  acquiescence  witli 
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which  those  who  are  thus  abandoned  resign 
themselves  to  their  fate.  Mr.  Moffatt  men- 
tions an  instance  where  an  old  woman, 
whom  he  found  in  a  most  pitiable  state  of 
suffering,  refused  to  be  taken  away  by  him 
and  fed.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  tribe,  she 
said;  she  was  already  nearly  dead,  and  did 
not  want  to  die  twice. 

Their  amusements  are  so  similar  to  those 
which  have  alreadv  been  mentioned  that 
there  is  no  need  to  aescribe  them  separately. 
As  to  work,  the  men  ^o  little  or  nothmg,  pre- 
ferring to  lounge  about  in  the  sun  for  aays 
together,  and  will  sit  half  dead  with  hunger 
and  thirst,  rather  than  take  the  trouble  to 


go  and  look  for  food  and  water.  They  have 
an  odd  way  of  comparing  a  man  who  works 
with  the  worms  of  the  ground,  and  that 
comparison  is  thought  to  be  a  sufficient  rea- 
son why  a  man  should  not  work. 

One  very  curious  custom  prevails  among 
the  Namaquas.  Those  who  visit  them  are 
expected  to  adopt  a  father  and  mother,  and 
the  newly-made  relations  are  supposed  to 
have  their  property  in  common.  This  is 
probably  a  native  practice,  but  the  Nama- 
quas  have  had  no  scruples  in  extending  it  to 
Europeans,  finding  that  in  such  cases  a  com- 
munity of  goods  becomes  rather  a  lucrative 
specumtioiL 
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We  now  leave  the  Hottentot  race,  and  take 
a  passing  glance  at  the  appearance  of  a  few 
other  tribes.  Chief  among  these  is  the  very 
lar^e  tribe  called  by  the  name  of  Bechuana, 
which  includes  a  considerable  number  of 
sub-tribes.  Just  as  the  Hottentot  names 
are  recognized  by  the  affix  Qua,  so  are  the 
Bechuanas  by  the  prefix  Ba.  Thus,  the 
Bakwaiiis,  Barolon^s,  Batlapis,  and  Bahu- 
rotsi,  all  belong  to  me  great  Bechuana  tribe. 
It  is  rather  curious  that  in  this  language 
prefixes  are  used  where  suffixes,  or  even 
separate  words,  might  be  expected.  Thus, 
a  man  will  speak  of  himself  as  Mochuana, 
i.  6.  a  Chuana  man;  the  tribe  is  called  Be- 
chuana, ?..  e.  the  Chuana  men,  and  they 
speak  Sichuana,  L  e.  the  Chuana  language. 
JNearly  every  syllable  ends  with  a  vowel, 
which  gives  the  language  a  softness  of  pro- 
nunciation hardly  to  be  exnected  in  such  a 
country.  The  love  of  euphony  among  the 
Bechuana  tribes  causes  them  to  be  very 
indifferent  about  substituting  one  letter  for 
another,  provided  that  by  so  doing  a  greater 
softness  of  pronunciation  can  be  obtained. 

In  appearance  they  are  a  fine  racT.of  men, 
in  some  respects  siniilar  to  the  Kaffirs,  with 
whom  they  have  many  customs  in  common. 
Their  dress  is  not  very  remarkable,  except 
that  they  are  perhaps  the  best  dressers  of 
skins  that  are  to  be  found  in  Africa,  the 
pliancy  of  the  skin  and  the  neatness  of  the 
sewing  being  unrivalled.  They  are  good 
workers  in  metal,  and  supply  many  of  the 
surrounding  tribes  both  with  ornaments  and 
weapons. 


Perhaps  the  Bechuana  knife  is  the  most 
common  of  all  the  implements  made  by  this 
ingenious  tribe.  The  general  form  of  this 
knife  may  be  seen  from  the  two  figures 
in  the  engraving  No.  2,  opposite,  one  of 
which  was  taken  from  a  specimen  in  mv 
own  collection.  It  is  ten  inches  in  len^h 
inclusive  of  the  handle,  and  the  blade,  which 
is  double-edged,  is  nearly  flat,  being  a  little 
thicker  along  the  middle  than  at  the  edges. 
In  fact,  it  is  simply  a  spear-head  inserted 
into  a  handle.  The"^  sheath  is  made  of  two 
pieces  of  wood,  hollowed  just  suffieientlv  to 
receive  the  blade  tightly,  and  then  laslied 
firmly  together  with  sinews.  On  one  side 
of  the  sheath  a  kind  of  loop  is  carved  out  of 
the  solid  wood,  through  which  the  wearer 
can  pass  the  string  by  which  he  hangs  it  to 
his  neck. 

The  ordinary  forms  are  simply  a  handle, 
sheath,  and  blade,  all  without  anv  ornament, 
but  the  ingenious  smith  often  adds  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  decoration.  One  favorite 
mode  of  doing  so  is  to  make  the  handle  of 
ivory,  and  carve  it  into  the  form  of  some 
animal.  My  own  specimen  re])resents  a 
hyrcna,  and,  in  spite  of  the  rudeness  of  the 
sculpture,  no  naturalist  could  possibly  mis- 
take the  animal  for  which  it  is  intended. 
The  handle  is  often  cut  into  the  form  of  the 
hippopotamus  or  the  giraffe^  and  in  all  crises 
the  character  of  the  animal  is  hit  off  exactly 
by  the  native  carver.  Along  the  sheath  is 
generally  a  pattern  of  some  nature,  and 
m  many  instances  it  is  really  of  an  artis- 
tic character,  worthy  to  be  transferred  to 
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European  weapons.  A  thong  of  leather 
passes  alon^  the  opposite  side  of  the  sheath, 
and  is  attached  by  the  same  sinews  which 
bind  the  two  halves  of  the  sheath  together. 
All  the  Hottentot  and  Bosjesman  tribes  use 
this  peculiar  knife,  as  do  sundry  other  inhab- 
itants of  Southern  Africa.  T^ey  always  sus- 
pend it  to  their  necks,  and  use  it  for  a  variety 
of  purposes,  the  chief  of  which  is  cutting  up 
meat  when  they  are  fortunate  enough  to 
procure  any. 

The  carved  work  of  the  knife,  sheath, 
and  handle  is,  however,  not  done  with  this 
kind  of  knife,  but  with  one  which  has  a  very 
short  blade  and  a  tolerably  long  handle.  One 
of  these  knives  is  shown  in  the  illustration 
Xo.  1  on  page  281,  and  in  this  instance  the 
handle  is  made  of  the  end  of  an  antelope's 
horn.  With  this  simple  instrument  are 
cut  the  various  patterns  with  which  the 
Bechuanas  are  so  fond  of  decorating  their 
bowls,  spoons,  and  other  articles  of  daily 
use,  ana  with  it  are  carved  the  giraffes, 
hysenas,  and  other  animals,  whch  serve  as 
hilts  for  their  dagger-knives,  and  handles 
to  their  spoons. 

Sometimes  the  bowls  of  the  spoons  are 
covered  on  the  outside  with  carvea  patterns 
of  a  singularly  artistic  character,  some  of 
them  recalling  to  the  spectator  the  orna- 
ments on  old  Etruscan  vases.  They  have  a 
wav  of  bringing  out  the  pattern  by  charring 
either  the  plain  surface  or  the  incised  pat- 
tern, so  that  in  the  one  case  the  pattern  is 
white  on  a  black  ground,  and  sometimes 
vice  versa.  The  pattern  is  generally  a  modi- 
fication of  the  zigzag,  but  there  are  many 
instances  where  curved  lines  are  used  with- 
out a  single  an^le  in  them,  and  when  the 
curves  are  traced  with  equal  truth  and  free- 
dom. 

One  of  the  best  specimens  of  Bechuana 
art  is  a  kind  of  assagai  which  they  forge, 
and  which  is  equally  to  be  praisea  for  its 
ingenuity  and  execrated  for  its  abominable 
cruelty.  Two  forms  of  this  dreadful  weap- 
on are  given  in  figs.  1  and  2  in  the  same 
engraving.  The  upper  figure  shows  the  en- 
tire head  of  the  assagai  and  parts  of  the 
shaft,  while  the  other  are  representations  of 
the  barbs  on  a  larger  scale.  On  examining 
one  of  these  weapons  carefully,  it  is  seen 
that  the  neck  of  the  assagai  has  first  been 
forged  square,  and  then  that  the  double 
barbs  have  been  made  by  cutting  diagonally 
into  the  metal  and  turning  up  the  barbs  thus 
obtained.  This  is  very  clear  with  the  upper 
assagai,  and  is  still  better  seen  in  the  en- 
larged figure  of  the  same  weapon.  But  the 
other  is  peculiarly  ingenious,  and  exhibits 
an  amount  of  metallurgic  skill  which  could 
hardly  be  expected  among  savage  nations. 

These  assagais  bear  a  curious  resemblance 
to  some  arrows  which  are  made  in  Central 
Africa,  Indeed,  the  resemblance  is  so  great, 
that  an  arrow  if  enlarged  would  serve  ad- 
miiably  as  an  assagai    This  resemblance  — 


unknown  to  Mr.  Burchell— confirms  his 
idea  that  the  art  of  making  these  weapons 
came  from  more  northern  tribes. 

The  use  to  which  these  terrible  weapons 
are  put  is,  of  course,  to  produce  certain 
death,  as  it  is  impossible  that  the  assagai 
can  be  either  drawn  out  of  the  wound,  or 
removed  by  being  pushed  through  it,  as 
done  with  other  barbed  weapons.  As,  how- 
ever, the  temporary  loss  of  the  weapon  is 
necessarily  involved  in  such  a  case,  tne  na- 
tives do  not  use  it  except  on  special  occa- 
sions. The  native  name  for  it  is  "  kdveh," 
and  it  is  popularly  called  the  '^assagai  of 
torture."  It  is  generally  used  by  oeing 
thrust  down  the  throat  of  the  victim-— 
generally  a  captured  chief — who  is  then 
left  to  perish  miserably. 

The  bellows  used  by  the  Bechuana  black- 
smith are  singularly  ingenious.  In  all  the 
skin  bellows  used  by  the  natives  of  Southern 
Africa  there  is  one  radical  defect,  namely, 
the  want  of  a  valve.  In  consequence  of 
this  want  the  bellows  cannot  be  worked 
quickly,  as  they  would  draw  the  fire,  or,  at 
all  events,  suck  the  heated  air  into  their 
interior,  and  so  destroy  the  skin  of  whicli 
they  are  made.  The  Bechuana,  however, 
contrives  to  avoid  this  diflaculty.  The 
usual  mode  of  making  a  bellows  is  to  skin 
a  goat,  then  sew  up  the  skin,  so  as  to  mako 
aloag,  insert  a  pipe  —  usually  a  horn  one 
—  into  one  of  the  legs,  and  then  use  it  by 
alternately  inflating  and  compressing  the 


ellows  of  this  kind  can  be  seen  in  the 
illustration  No.  2  on  page  97. 

The  Bechuana  smith,  however,  does  not 
use  a  closed  bag,  but  cuts  it  completely 
open  on  one  side,  and  on  either  side  of  the 
slit  he  fastens  a  straight  stick.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  by  separating  these  sticks  he  can 
admit  the  air  into  the  bag  without  drawing 
the  fire  into  the  tube,  and  that  when  he 
wants  to  eject  the  air,  he  has  only  to  press 
the  sticks  together.  This  ingenious  succe- 
daneum  for  a  valve  allows  the  smith  to 
work  the  bellows  as  fast  as  his  hands  can 
move  them,  and,  in  consequence,  he  can 
produce  a  much  fiercer  heat  than  can  be 
obtained  by  the  ordinary  plan. 

On  the  ^Ist  page  the  reader  may  find  an 
engraving  that  illustrates  the  skill  with 
which  they  can  work  in  metals.  It  is  a 
woman's  apron,  about  a  foot  square,  formed 
of  a  piece  of  leather  entirely  covered  with 
beads.  But,  instead  of  using  ordinary  glass 
beads,  the  maker  has  preferred  those  made 
of  metal.  The  greater  part  of  the  apron  is 
formed  of  iron  beads,  but  those  which  pro- 
duce the  pattern  are  made  of  brass,  and 
when  worn  the  owner  took  a  pride  in  keep- 
ing the  brass  beads  polished  as  brilliantly 
as  possible.  In  shape  and  general  princi** 
pie  of  structure,  this  apron  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  that  which  is  shown  in 
^^  Articles  of  costume,"  on  page  33,  fig.  2. 
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TMa  specimen  is  in  the  collection  of  Col. 
Lane  Fox. 

In  the  same  collection  is  an  ornament 
ingeniously  nm<ie  from  the  Bpnils  of  slain 
monkeys.  A  port  of  the  opper  jaw,  con- 
tmning  the  incisive  ami  canine  teeth,  has 
heen  ctit  ofF,  cleaned,  and  dried.  A  whole 
row  of  tlicse  jaws  has  then  lieen  sewed  on 
a  strip  of  leather,  each  overlapping  its  pre- 
decessor, so  as  to  form  a  continuous  band 
of  glittering  white  teeth. 

As  to  dress,  the  Bechuanas,  as  a  rule,  use 
more  covering  than  many  of  the  surround- 
ing tribes.  The  women  especially  wetir 
several  aprons.  The  first  is  made  of'thongs, 
like  those  of  the  Kaffirs,  and  over  that  is 
generally  one  of  skin.  As  she  can  afford  it 
she  adds  others,  but  always  contrives  to 
have  the  outside  apron  decorated  with 
beads  or  other  adornments. 

This  scries  of  aprons,  however,  is  all  that 
a  Bechuana  woman  considers  necessary  in 
the  way  of  dress,  the  kaross  being  adopted 
merely  as  a  defence  against  the  weather, 
and  not  from  any  idea  that  covering  to  the 
bodv  is  needed  for  tlie  purpose  of  clerR'acy. 
In  figure  they  are  not  so  prepossessing  as 
many  of  the  surrounding  tribes,  being  usa- 
ally  short,  stout,  and  clumsy,  which  latter 
defect  is  rendered  still  more  conspicuous  by 
the  quantities  of  beads  wliieh  they  hang  in 
heavy  coils  round  their  waists  and  necks, 
and  the  nmitilude  of  meUU  rings  with 
which  they  load  their  arms  and  ankles. 
They  even  load  their  hair  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, drawing  it  out  into  a  series  of  little 
twists,  and  clressing  them  so  copiously  with 
grease  and  sibilo,  that  at  a  few  yarrfs  they 
Took  as  if  their  heads  were  covered  with  a 
cap  composed  of  metallic  tags,  and  at  a 
greater  distance  as  if  they  were  wearing 
bands  of  polished  steel  on  their  heads. 

They  consider  a  plcntrful  smearing  of 
grease  and  red  ochre  to  be  the  very  acme 
of  a  fsMhionablc  toilet,  and  think  that  wrtsli- 
ing  the  body  ia  a  disgusting  custom.  Wo- 
men are  the  smokers  of  the  tribe,  the  mon 
preferring  snuff,  and  rather  despising  the 
pipe  as  a  woman's  implement. 

The  Bechuanas  can  Hardly  he  selected  as 
examples  of  good  moral  character.  No 
one  who  knows  them  can  believe  a  word 
that  they  say,  and  they  will  steal  ever>'- 
thing  that  they  can  carry.  They  are  singu- 
larly accomplished  thieves,  and  the  habit  of 
stealing  is  so  ingrained  in  their  nature,  that 
if  a  man  is  detected  in  the  very  act  he  feels 
not  the  least  shame,  but  rather  takes  blame 
to  himself  for  being  so  inexi^ert  as  to  be 
found  out  Hmall  articles  they  steal  in  the 
most  ingenious  manner.  Should  it  be 
hanETing  up,  they  contrive  to  handle  it  care- 
lessly and  let  it  fall  on  the  ground,  and  then 
they  begin  active  operations.  Standing 
near  the  coveted  article,  and  trying  to  look 
as  if  they  were  not  aware  of  its  existence, 
they  quietly  scrape  a  hole  in  the  sand  with 
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one  of  their  feet,  push  the  object  of  theur 
desire  into  the  hole,  cover  it  up  again  with 
sand,  and  smooth  the  surface  bo  as  to  leave 
no  trace  that  the  ground  has  been  dia^ 
turbed. 

They  steal  each  other's  goods,  whenever 
they  can  find  an  opportTinity,  but  they  are 
only  too  glad  to  find  an  "opportunity  of 
exercising  their  art  on  a  while  man,  whose 
property  ia  «ure  to  be  worth  stealing.  A 
traveller  in  their  couutr}^  has  therefore  a 
hard  life,  for  he  knows  that  there  is  hot  a 
single  article  in  his  possession  which  will 
not  vanish  if  he  leaves  it  unguarded  for  a 
few  minutes.  Indeed,  as  Mr*  Baines  well 
observes,  there  is  not  an  honest  nerve  or 
fibre  in  a  Bechnana>  bod}^;  from  the  root 
of  his  tongue  to  the  tips  of  his  toes,  every 
muscle  is  thoroughly  trained  in  the  art  of 
ilijeving.  If  they  merely  sit  near  an  article 
of  moderate  size,  when  they  move  off  it 
moves  with  them,  in  a  manner  that  no 
wearer  of  trousers  can  conceive.  Even 
Mr,  Molfatt,  who  had  a  singular  capacity  for 
discovering  good  quahties  which  had  lain  M 
latent  and  unsuspected,  writes  in  very^  for^  ^ 
eihle  terms  respecting  the  utter  dishonesty 
of  the  Bechuanas:  — 

"Borne  nights,  or  rather  mornings,  we 
had  to  record  Ihefls  committed  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours,  in  our  houses, 
our  Bmith-shop,  our  garden,  and  among  our 
cattle  in  the  field,  These  they  have  more 
than  once  driven  into  a  bog  or  mire,  at  a 
late  hour  informing  us  of  the  accident,  aa 
they  tenned  it;  and^  as  it  was  then  too  dark 
to  render  a^ssis Lance,  one  or  more  would  fall 
a  prey  to  the  hysenas  or  hungry  natives. 
One  night  they  entered  our  cattle-fold, 
killed  one  of  our  best  draught  oxen,  ana 
carried  the  whole  away,  except  one  shoul- 
der. We  were  compelled  to  use  much 
meat,  from  the  great  scarcity  of  grain  and 
vegetables;  our  sheep  we  had  to  purchase 
at  a  distance,  and  very  thanldld  might  we 
be  if  out  of  twenty  we  secured  the  largest  M 
half  for  ourselves.  They  would  break  their  I 
legs,  cut  oft*  their  tails,  and  more  frequently 
carry  off  the  whole  carcass. 

^'I'^ools,  such  as  saws,  axes,  and  adzes, 
were  losses  severely  felt,  as  we  could  not  at 
tliat  time  replace  them,  when  there  was 
no  intercourse  whatever  with  the  colony. 
Some  of  our  tools  and  utensils  which  they 
stole,  on  finding  the  metal  not  what  they 
expected,  they  would  bring  back  beaten 
into  all  shapes,  and  offer  them  in  exchange 
for  some  other  article  of  value.  Knives 
were  always  eagerly  coveted;  our  metal 
spoons  they  melted;  and  when  we  were 
supplied  with  plated  iron  ones,  which  they 
found  not  ao  pliable,  they  supposed  them 
bewitched.  Very  often,  "^when  employed  m 
working  at  a  distance  fi*om  the  house,  iffl 
there  was  no  one  in  whom  he  could  confide, 
the  missionary  would  l)e  compelled  to  carry 
them  all  to  the  place  where  ho  went  to  seek 
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a  draught  of  water,  well  kuowinx  that  if 
tliey  were  left  they  would  take  wings  belbro 
he  could  returiL 

"'The  following  ludicrous  circumstance 
once  bappentd,  and  was  related  to  the 
writer  by  a  native  in  graphic  style.  Two 
men  hail  succeeded  in  stealing  an  iron  pot. 
Having  just  Laken  it  from  the  fire,  it  wius 
ratlier  warm  for  handing  conveniently  over 
a  fence,  and  by  doing  so  it,  fell  oo  a  stone, 
and  wajj  cracked.  *  It  is  iron,'  said  they, 
and  off  they  went  with  their  booty,  resolv- 
ing to  mate  the  beat  of  it :  thai  is,  if  it 
would  not  serve  for  cooking,  they  would 
transform  it  into  knives  and  spearis.  After 
some  time  had  elapsed,  and  the  hue  and  cry 
about  the  missing  pot  had  nearly  ilicd  away, 
it  was  brought  forth  to  a  native  smith,  who 
had  laid  in  a  stock  of  charcoal  lor  the  occa- 
sion. The  pot  was  further  broken  to  make 
it  more  convenient  to  la}"^  hold  of  with  the 
tOQgs,  which  are  generally  made  of  the 
bark  of  a  tree,  Thtj  ixative  Vulcan,  unac- 
quainted  with  ca^t  iron,  having  with  his 
smsdl  bellows,  one  in  each  hand,  produced  a 

food  hekt^  drew  a  piece  from  the  fire.  To 
is  utter  amazement,  it  tlew  into  pieces 
at  the  fii^t  stroke  of  his  little  hammer, 
Another  and  another  piece  \vi\s  brought 
under  the  action  of  the  hrc,  and  then  under 
the  hammer,  vvith  no  better  success.  Roth^ 
the  thief  anil  the  smith,  gazing  with  eyes' 
and  mouth  chlated  on  the  Iragments  of  iron 
scattered  round  the  stone  anvil,  declared 
their  belief  that  the  pot  was  bewitched,  and 
concluded  pot-stealing  to  be  a  bad  spccula- 
tion/' 

To  the  thieving  propensities  of  these 
people  there  was  no  end.  They  would 
peep  into  the  rude  hut  tliat  wiis  used  for 
a  cuurch,  in  order  to  see  who  ^vas  preach- 
ing, and  would  then  go  otf  to  the  jircacher's 
house,  iiml  rob  it  at  their  ease.  When  the 
missionaries,  at  the  expense  of  great  labor, 
made  a  series  of  irrigating  canals,  for  the 
purpose  of  watering  their  gardens,  tlie  wo- 
men would  slyly  cut  the  banks  of  the  chan- 
nels, and  divert  the  water.  They  even 
broke  down  the  dam  wliich  led  tlie  water 
from  the  river,  merely  for  the  sake  of  depriv- 
ing somebody  of  something  ;  and  when,  in 
gpite  of  all  their  drawbacks,  some  vegeta^ 
Dies  had  been  grown,  the  crops  were  stcden, 
even  tliou^h  a  constant  watch  was  kept  over 
them*  These  accomplished  thieves  have 
even  been  known  to  steitl  meiit  out  of  the 
pot  in  which  it  was  being  boiled,  having  also 
the  insolence  to  subtstitute  a  stone  for  the  oil- 
fered  meat.  One  traveller  found  that  all  his 
followers  were  so  continually  robbed  by  the 
B^    '  -.   that  at    last    he    ceased  from 

ei,  ig  to  discover   the    thieves,  and 

tiir-.n^iii  d  instead  to  punish  any  man  who 
allowed  im  article  to  be  stolen  from  him. 
They  do  not  even  spare  their  own  chief, 
and  would  rob  him  with  as  little  compunc- 
tion aa  if  he  were  a  foreigner. 


Dr,  Lichtenstein,  who  certainly  had  a 
better  opinion  of  the  Bcchuanas  than  they 
deserved,  was  once  cheated  by  them  in  a 
very  ingenious  manner.  He  had  purchjised 
three  ivory  rings  with  some  tobacco,  but 
when  he  left  the  place  he  found  that  the 
same  ring  Imd  been  sold  to  him  Ihree  suc- 
cessive times,  the  natives  behind  him  hav- 
ing picked  his  pocket  with  the  dexterity  of 
a  London  thief,  and  then  passed  Ibc  ring  to 
their  companions  to  be  ;igain  otiered  for 
sale. 

Altogether,  the  character  of  the  Bechu- 
anas  does  not  seem  to  be  an  agreeable  one, 
and  even  the  missionaries  who  hnvc  gone 
among  them,  and  naturally  are  inclined  to 
look  on  the  best  side  of  tlieir  wild  flocks, 
have  very  little  to  say  In  their  favor,  ana 

Elenty  to  say  against  them.  They  seem  to 
e  asheartless  toward  the  infirm  and  aged  aa 
t!ic  Namafjuas,  and  if  one  of  their  num!>er  is 
ill  or  wounded,  so  that  he  cannot  wait  upon 
himself,  he  is  carried  outside  the  camp,  and 
there  left  until  he  recovers  or  dies.  A  small 
and  frail  hut  is  built  for  him,  a  portion  of 
food  is  given  to  him  d.iily,  ;ind  in  the  even- 
ing a  ^TG  is  matle,  and  fuel  placed  near  so 
that  it  may  be  kept  up.  On  one  occasion 
the  son  of  a  chief  was  wounded  by  a  buf- 
falo, and,  according  to  ancient  custom,  was 
taken  out  of  the  camp.  The  fire  happened 
to  go  out,  and  in  consequence  a  lion  came 
and  carried  otY  the  wounded  man  in  the 
night,  it  was  once  thought  that  tld.s  cruel 
custom  arose  from  the  fear  of  infection,  but 
this  is  evidently  not  the  case,  as  «f]ursons 
afliicted  with  infectious  diseases  are  u<)t  dis- 
turbed as  long  as  they  can  help  themselves. 
Superstition  may  probably  be  the  true  rea- 
son for  it. 

They  have  but  little  regard  for  human 
life,  especially  for  that  of  a  woman,  and  a 
husbam!  may  kill  liis  wife  if  he  likes,  with- 
out any  particular  notice  being  taken  of 
it.  One  traveller  mentions  that  a  husband 
became  angry  with  his  wife  about  sriuic  tri- 
fling matter,  seized  his  assagai,  and  killed  her 
on  the  spot.  The  body  was  dragged  out  by 
the  heelsj  and  thrown' into  the  bush  to  he 
devoured  hy  the  hyicnas,  and  there  was  an 
end  of  the  Vliole  business.  The  traveller, 
being  horrified  by  such  an  action,  laid  an 
information  before  the  chief,  and  was  only 
laughed  at  for  his  pains,  the  chief  tliinking 
that  for  any  one  to  be  shocked  at  so  ordi- 
nary an  occurrence  was  a  very  good  joke. 

Still,  the  Bechuana  has  Ins  redeemins 
qualities.  They  are  not  quarrelsome,  and 
Burchell  remarks  that,  during  all  the  time 
which  he  spent  among  them,  he  never  saw 
two  men  onenly  cjuarrelling,  nor  any  pubhc 
breach  of  decorum.  They  are  persevering 
and  industrious  in  the  arts  (d*  peace,  and,  aa 
has  been  seen,  learn  to  work  in  iron  and  to 
carve  wood  vrith  a  skill  that  can  only  he 
attained  by  long  and  careful  practice.  'They 
are  more  attached  to  the  soil  than  many  of 
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the  neighboring  tribes,  cnltlvatfng  it  cttre- 
fUlly,  and  in  this  art  fitr  surpassing  the  Kaf- 
firs. Their  houses,  too,  are  of  eial^rate  con- 
struction, and  built  with  a  care  and  solidity 
which  show  that  the  inhabitants  are  not 
nomads,  but  residents  on  one  vpot 

The  government  of  the  Bechuanas  is  pri- 
marily monarchical,  but  not  entirely  despotic 
The  king  has  his  own  way  in  most  matters, 
but  his  chiefs  can  always  ezerdse  a  check 
upon  him  by  summoning  a  parliament,  or 
"Picho,"  as  it  is  called.  The  Picho  affords 
a  truly  wild  and  picturesque  spectBde*  The 
artist  has  illustrated  this  on  page  287.  The 
warriors,  in  their  Ml  panoply  of  war,  seat 
themselves  in  a  circle,  in  the  midst  of  which 
is  the  chair  of  the  king.  The  various  speak- 
ers take  their  turns  at  addressing  the  as- 
sembly, and  speak  with  the  greatest  free- 
dom, not  even  sparing  the  king  himself^  but 
publicly  arraigning  him  for  any  shortcom- 
ings, real  or  fimciea.  and  sometimes  saining 
their  point  As  to  tne  king  himself^  he  gen- 
erally opens  the  parliament  with  a  fbw  sen- 
tences, and  then  remains  silent  until  all  the 
speeches  have  been  delivered.  He  then 
answers  those  that  have  been  made  against 
himself,  and  becomes  greatly  excited,  leap- 
ing about  the  ring,  brandLminff  his  spear 
aim  shield,  and  lashing  himself  into  an 
almost  frantic  state.  This  is  tiie  usual 
procedure  among  savages,  and  the  more 
excited  that  a  man  becomes,  the  better  he 
is  supposed  to  speak  afterward. 

An  extract  from  Mr.  Mofbtt's  aooount  of 
a  Pichc/  will  ffive  a  good  idea  of  tiie  pro- 
ceedings :~^^  Although  the  whole  exhiDitan 
a  Very  grotesque  scene,  business  is  carried 
on  with  the  most  perfect  order.  There  is 
but  little  cheering,  and  still  less  hissing, 
while  every  speaker  fearlessly  states  his 
own  sentiments.  The  audience  is  seated 
on  the  ground  (as  represented  in  the  en- 
graving), each  man  having  before  him  his 
snield,  to  which  is  attached  a  number  of 
spears.  A  quiver  containing  poisoned  ar- 
rows is  hung  from  the  shoulder,  and  a  bat- 
tle-axe is  held  in  the  right  hand.  Many 
were  adorned  with  tiger-skins  and  tails,  and 
had  plumes  of  feathers  waving  on  their 
heads.  In  the  centre  a  sufficient  space  was 
left  for  the  privileged  —  those  who  had 
killed  an  eneni v  in  oattle  —  to  dance  and 
sing,  in  which  tficy  exhibited  the  most  vio- 
lent and  limtastic  gestures  conceivable, 
which  drew  forth  from  the  spectators  the 
most  clamorous  applause. 

"When  they  retire  to  their  seats,  the 
speaker  commences  by  commanding  silence. 
*  Be  silent,  ye  Batlapis,  be  silent,  ye  Baro- 
longs,'  addressing  each  tribe  distinctly,  not 
excepting  the  white  people,  if  any  happen  to 
be  present,  and  to  which  each  responds  with 
a  groan,  lie  then  takes  from  his  shield  a 
spear,  and  points  it  in  the  direction  in  which 
tne  enemy  is  advancing,  imprecating  a  curse 
upon  thein,  and  thus  declaring  war  by  re- 


peatedly tiirusting  his  spear  in  that  direc- 
tion^ as  if  plunging  it  into  an  enemy.  This 
receives  a  loud  whistling  sound  of  applause. 
He  next  directs  his  spear  toward  the  Bush- 
man country,  south  and  southwest,  impre- 
cating also  a  curse  on  those  ^  ox-eaters,*  as 
theyare  called. 

^  The  kin£,  on  this,  as  on  all  similar  occa- 
sions, intromiced  the  business  of  the  day  by 
^Ye  sons  of  Molchabanque'— viewing  sil 
the  influential  men  present  as  the  friends  or 
allies  of  his  kingdom,  which  rose  to  more 
than  its  former  ^ninence  under  the  reign  of 
that  monarchy  his  fitther — Uhe  Mantatees 
are  a  strong  and  victorious  people:  they 
have  overwhelmed  many  nations,  and  they 
are  approaching  to  destroy  us.  We  have 
been  apprised  of  their  manners,  their  deeds, 
their  weapons,  and  their  intentions.  We 
cannot  stand  against  the  Mantatees;  we  must 
now  concert,  conclude,  and  be  determined  to 
stand.  The  case  is  a  great  one.  ...  I  now 
wait  to  bear  what  the  general  opinion  is. 
Let  every  one  speak  his  mind,  and  then  I 
shaU  speak  again.'  Mothibi  manoeuvred  his 
spear  as  at  me  commencement,  and  then 
pointinfl;  it  toward  heaven,  the  audience 
shouted  'Pnla'  (nun},  on  which  he  sat 
down  amidst  a  din  of  applause.  Between 
each  speaker  a  part  or  verse  of  a  war-song 
is  sung,  the  same  antics  are  then  performed, 
and  suniin  universal  silence  is  commanded. . . . 

^  When  several  speakers  had  delivered 
their  sentiments,  chieflv  exhorting  to  una- 
nindty  and  courage,  Mothibi  resumed  I ' ' 
central  position,  and,  alter  the  usual  gestii 
lations,  commanded  silence.  Having  n< 
ticed  some  remarks  of  the  preceding  speak- 
ers,  he  added:  ^It  is  evident  that  tlie  best 
plan  is  to  proceed  against  the  enemy,  that 
they  come  no  nearer.  Let  not  our  towns 
be  the  seat  of  war;  let  not  our  houses  be 
the  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  destruction. 
No  I  let  the  blood  of  the  enemv  be  spilt 
at  a  distance  from  our  wives  and  children.' 
Turning  to  the  aged  chief,  he  said;  *I  hear 
you,  my  father;  I  understand  you,  mv  father; 
your  words  are  true,  they  are  good  for  the 
ear;  It  is  good  that  we  be  instructed  by  the 
Makooas;  I  wish  those  evil  who  will  not 
obey;  I  wish  that  tbey  may  be  broken  in 
pieces.' 

"Then  addressing  the  warriors,  *  There 
are  many  of  you  who  do  not  deserve  to  eat 
out  of  a  bowl,  but  only  out  of  a  broken  pot; 
think  on  what  has  been  said,  and  obey  with- 
out murmuring.  I  command  you,  ye  chiefs 
of  the  Batlapis,  Batlares,  Bamairis,  Baro- 
longs,  and  Bakotus,  Uiat  you  acquaint  all 
your  tribes  of  the  proceedmgs  of  this  day; 
let  none  be  ignorant;  I  say  again,  ye  war- 
riors, prepare  for  the  battle;  let  your  shields 
be  strong,  your  quivers  full  of  arrows,  and 
your  batUe-axes  as  sharp  as  hunijer. ...  Be 
silent,  ye  kidney-eaters  ^  (addressing  the  old 
men),  'ye  are  of  no  farther  use  but  to  hang 
about  for  kidneys  when  an  ox  is  slaughtered 
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If  your  oxen   are  taken,  where  will  you 

get  any  more?'  Turning  to  the  women, 
e  saia,  'Prevent  not  tne  warrior  from 
going  out  to  battle  by  your  cunning  insin- 
uations. No,  rouse  the  warrior  to  glory,  and 
he  will  return  with  honorable  scars,  fresh 
marks  of  valor  will  cover  his  thighs,  and 
we  shall  then  renew  the  war  song  and  dance, 
and  relate  the  story  of  our  conquest'  At 
the  conclusion  of  this  speech  the  air  was 
rent  with  acclamations,  the  whole  assembly 
occasionally  joining  in  the  dance;  the  women 
frequently  taking  the  weapons  from  the  hands 
of  the  men  ana  brandishing  them  in  th<^ 
most  violent  manner,  people  of  all  ages 
using  the  most  extravagant  and  frantic  ges- 
tures for  nearly  two  hours." 

In  explanation  of  the  strange  word,  "  kid- 
ney-eaters," the  reader  must  be  made  aware 
that  kidneys  are  eaten  only  by  the  old  of 
both  sexes.  Young  people  will  not  taste 
them  on  any  account,  from  the  superstitious 
idea  that  they  can  have  no  children  if  they 
do  so.  The  word  of  applause,  "pula,"  or 
rain,  is  used  metaphorically  to  signify  that 
the  words  of  the  speaker  are  to  the  hearers 
like  rain  on  a  thirsty  soil. 

In  the  last  few  lines  of  the  king's  speech, 
mention  is  made  of  the  '^  honorable  scars 
upon  the  thighs."  He  is  here  alluding  to 
a  curious  practice  among  the  Bechuanas. 
After  a  battle,  those  who  have  killed  an 
enemy  assemble  by  night,  and,  after  exhib- 
iting the  trophies  of  their  prowess,  each 
goes  to  the  prophet  or  priest,  who  takes  a 
Bnarp  assagai  and  makes  a  long  cut  from  the 
hip  to  the  knee.  One  of  these  cuts  is  made 
for  each  enemy  that  has  been  slain,  and  some 
distinguished  warriors  have  their  legs  abso- 
lutely striped  with  scars.  As  the  wound  is 
a  tolerably  deep  one^  and  as  ashes  are  plen- 
tifully rubbed  into  it,  the  scar  remains  for 
life,  and  is  more  conspicuous  than  it  would 
be  in  an  European,  leaving  a  white  track 
upon  the  dark  skin.  In  spite  of  the  severity 
of  the  wound,  all  the  successful  warriors 
join  in  a  dance,  which  is  kept  up  all  night, 
and  only  terminates  at  sunrise.  No  one  is 
allowed  to  make  the  cut  for  himself,  and 
any  one  who  did  so  would  at  once  be  de- 
tected by  the  jealous  eyes  of  his  compan- 
ions. Moreover,  in  oraer  to  substantiate 
his  claim,  each  warrior  is  obliged  to  pro- 
duce his  trophv — a  small  piece  of  flesh  with 
the  skin  attached,  cut  from  the  body  of  his 
foe. 

When  the  ceremony  of  investiture  with 
the  Order  of  the  Scar  takes  place,  a  large 
fire  is  made,  and  around  it  is  built  a  low 
fence,  inside  which  no  one  may  pass  except 
the  priest  and  those  who  can  show  a  trophy. 
On  me  outside  of  the  fence  are  congregated 
the  women  and  all  the  men  who  nave  not 
been  fortunate  enough  to  distinguish  them- 
selves. One  by  one  the  warriors  advance 
to  the  priest,  snow  the  trophy,  have  it  ap- 
proved, and  ^en  take  their  place  round  the 
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fire.  Each  man  then  lays  dhe  trophy  on 
the  glowing  coalSjand,  when  it  is  thoroughly 
roasted,  eats  it  This  custom  arises  from  a 
notion  that  the  courage  of  the  slain  warrior 
then  passes  into  the  body  of  the  man  who 
killed  him,  and  aids  also  m  making  him  in- 
vulnerable. The  Bechuanas  do  not  like  this 
custom,  but,  on  the  contrary,  view  it  with 
nearly  as  much  abhorrence  as  Europeans 
can  do,  only  yielding  to  it  from  a  desire  not 
to  controvert  the  ancient  custom  of  their 
nation. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  this  cere- 
mony incites  the  warriors,  both  old  and 
young,  to  distinguish  themselves  in  battle, 
in  order  that  they  may  have  the  right  of 
entering  the  sacred  fence,  and  be  publicly 
invested  with  the  honorable  scar  of  valor. 
On  one  such  occasion,  a  man  who  was  well 
known  for  his  courage  could  not  succeed  in 
killing  any  of  the  enemyj  because  their  num- 
bers were  so  comparatively  small  that  all 
had  been  killed  before  he  could  reach  them. 
At  night  he  was  almost  beside  himself  with 
anger  and  mortification,  and  positively  wept 
witti  rage  at  being  excluded  from  the  sacred 
enclosure.  At  last  he  sprang  away  from  the 
place,  ran  at  fUll  speed  to  his  house,  killed 
one  of  his  own  servants,  and  returned  to 
the  spot,  bringing  with  him  the  requisite 
passport  of  admittance.  In  this  act' he  was 
neld  to  be  perfectly  justified,  because  the 
slain  man  was  a  captive  taken  in  war,  and 
therefore,  according  to  Bechuanan  ideas,  his 
life  belonged  to  his  master,  and  could  be 
taken  whenever  it  might  be  more  useful  to 
him  than  the  living  slave. 

In  war,  the  Bechuanas  are  but  cruel  ene- 
mies, killing  the  wounded  without  mercy, 
and  even  butchering  the  inoffensive  women 
and  children.  The  desire  to  possess  the 
coveted  trophy  of  success  is  probably  the 
cause  of  their  ruthlessness.  In  some  di- 
visions of  the  Bechuana  tribes,  such  as  the 
Bachapins,  the  successful  warriors  do  not 
eat  the  trophy,  but  dry  it  and  hang  it  round 
their  necks,  eating  instead  a  portion  of  the 
liver  of  the  slain  man.  In  all  cases,  how- 
ever, it  seems  that  some  part  of  the  enemy 
has  to  be  eaten. 

The  weapons  used  in  war  are  not  at  all 
like  those  which  are  employed  by  the  Kaf- 
firs. The  Bechuanan  shield  is  much  smaller 
than  that  of  the  Kaffirs,  and  on  each  side  a 
semi-circular  piece  of  leather  is  cut  out. 
The  reader  may  remember  that  in  the  Kaffir 
shield,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  illustration, 
page  21,  there  is  a  slight  depression  on  each 
side.  In  the  Bechuanan  shield,  however, 
this  depression  is  scooped  out  so  deeply 
that  the  shield  is  almost  like  an  hour-glass 
in  shape.  The  assagai,  which  has  already 
been  aescribed,  is  not  intended  to  be  used 
as  a  missile,  but  as  a  weapon  for  hand-to- 
hand  combat  Indeed,  the  amount  of  labor 
which  is  bestowed  upon  it  renders  it  too 
valuable  to  be  flung  at  an  enemy,  who  might 
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avoid  the  blow,  and  thea  ieiae  the  spear  and 
keep  iL 

The  Beclmanas  have  one  weapon  which 
l«  very  ctrectivc*  at  cloae  quarterg,  Thia  is 
the  bftttle-Hxo.  Various  as  are  the  shapes  of 
the  heada,  they  are  siU  tmule  oq  one  principle, 
midy  in  tact,  an  nxe  is  nothing  more  tha-ti  an 
enlarj:?efl  a  pear-head  fixed  trans  verselv  on 
the  handle.  The  ordinary  battle-axe  a  nave 
their  heads  &£tened  to  woollen  handler ^  but 
the  best  examples  have  the  handleii  made  of 
rhinoceros  horn, 

A  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  these  bat- 
Ue-axes  is  now  before  me.  It  is  simply 
a  Jmob-kerxiQ  msde  of  rhmoceroa   horn. 


tkroogh  the  knob  of  which  the  shank  of  tha 
h  e-ad  has  be  c  n  parsed.  The  obj  eet  of  thi  s  con- 
strnetioti  is  twofold.  In  the  firsl  place,  the 
increasecl  thiekneas  of  the  handle  prevents^ 
in  a  great  measure,  the  liabilitv  to  split  whea 
a  severe  blow  Is  struck ;  and,  secondly,  the: 
iacrefised  weight  adds  force  to  the  stroke* 
Ju  tiomo  of  these  axes  the  knob  at  the  end  of 
the  handle  seema  disproportionately  large. 
The  axe  is  carriedj  tof^ether  with  the  shicdd, 
in  the  left  hand,  while  the  r%ht  is  at  liberty 
to  hold  the  assagai.  But,  if  the  warrior  la 
driven  to  close  ciiiarters,  or  if  his  spear 
iiiQUld  be  broken^  he  snatehes  the  asti  from 
the  ahield^  aad  ia  then  armed  ane  w» 
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Of  religion  the  Bechuauas  know  nothing, 
though  they  have  plenty  of  super^titiou,  ana 
are  as  utter  slaves  to  their  witch  doctors  as 
can  well  be  conceived.  The  life  of  one  of 
these  personages  is  fViU  of  duiker.  ^Q 
practises  his  arts  with  the  full  knowledge 
that  if  he  should  &il,  death  is  nearly  certain 
to  be  the  result.  Indeed,  it  is  very  seldom 
that  a  witch  doctor,  especially  if  he  should 
happen  to  be  also  a  rain-maker,  dies  a 
natural  death,  he  generally  falling  a  victim 
to  the  clubs  of  his  quondam  followers. 

These  men  evidently  practise  the  art  of 
conjuring,  as  we  understand  the  word,  and 
they  can  perform  their  tricks  with  great 
dexterity.  One  of  these  men  exhibited  sev- 
eral of  his  performances  to  Mr.  Baines,  and 
displayed  no  small  ingenuity  in  the  magic 
art  His  first  trick  was  to  empty,  or  to 
i^pear  to  empty,  a  skin  bag  and  an  old  hat, 
and  then  to  shake  the  bag  over  the  hat, 
when  a  piece  of  meat  or  hide  fell  from  the 
former  mto  the  latter.  Another  perform- 
ance was  to  tie  up  a  bead  necklace  in  a  wisp 
of  grass,  and  hand  it  to  one  of  the  white 
spectators  to  burn.  He  then  passed  the  bag 
to  the  most  incredulous  of  tne  spectators, 
allowed  him  to  feel  it  and  prove  that  it  was 
empty,  while  the  hat  was  being  examined 
by  Mr.  Baines  and  a  friend.  Calling  out  to 
thp  holder  of  the  bag,  he  pretended  to  throw 
some^ns  through  the  air,  and,  when  the 
bag  was  Sulj  shalen,  out  fell  the  beads  into 
the  hat 

This  was  really  a  clever  trick,  and,  though 
any  of  my  readers  who  have  some  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  art  of  legerdemain 


can  see  how  it  wai^  don,e,  it  is  not  a  little 
surprising  to  see  such  d^xterit^  possessed 
by  a  savage.  The  success  of  this  trick  was 
the  more  remarkable  because  the  bolder  of 
the  bag  had  rather  un&irly  tried  to  balk  the 
performer.  On  a  8u\)sequent  occasion,  how- 
ever, the  coi\iurer  iattempted  the  same  trick, 
varying  il  by  requesting  that  the  beads 
should  be  broken  msteaa  of  burned.  The 
holder  of  the  beads  took  the  precaution  ot 
marking  them  with  ink  before  breaking 
them,  and  in  consequence  all  the  drumming 
of  the  conjurer  could  not  reproduce  thenl 
until  after  dark,  when  anotner  string  of 
beads,  precisely  similar  in  appearance,  was 
found  under  the  wagon.  Being  pressed  on 
the  subject,  the  coniurer  admitted  that  they 
were  not  the  same  beads,  but  said  that  they 
had  been  sent  supernaturally  to  replace 
those  which  had  been  broken. 

The  same  operator  was  tolerably  clever 
at  tricks  with  cord,  but  had  to  confess  that 
a  nautical  education  conferred  advantages 
in  that  respect  to  which  his  supernatural 
powers  were  obliged  to  yield.  He  onc«i 
invited  Mr.  Baines  to  see  him  exhibit  his 
skill  in  the  evening.  "  A  circle  of  girls  ana 
women  now  surrounded  the  wizard,  and 
commenced  a  pleasing  but  monotonous 
chant,  clapping  tneir  hands  in  unison,  while 
he,  seated  alternately  on  a  9^ved  stool  and 
on  a  slender  piece  of  reed  covered  with  a 
skin^tp  prevent  its  hurting  him,  kept  time 
for  the  hand-cliapping,  an4  seemed  trying  to 
work  himself  up  to  the  reauired  state  of 
inspiration,  till  his  whole  flesh  quivered  like 
that  of  a  person  in  the  ague. 
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^A  few  preparatory  anointings  of  the 
joints  of  all  his  limbs,  his  breast  and  fore- 
nead,  as  well  as  those  of  his  choristers,  fol- 
lowed; shrill  whistlings  were  interchanged 
with  spasmodic  gestures,  and  now  I  found 
that  the  exhibition  of  tne  evening  was  a 
handjide  medical  operation  on'tiie  person  of 
a  man  who  lay  covered  with  skins  outside 
of  the  circle.  The  Dosterior  portion  of  the 
thigh  was  chosen  for  scarification,  but,  as 
the  fire  gave  no  light  in  that  direction,  and 
the  doctor  and  the  relatives  seemed  not  to 
like  m^  touching  the  patient^  I  did  not 
ascertain  how  deep  the  incisions  were  made. 
Most  probably,  from  the  scars  I  have  seen 
of  former  operations  of  the  kind,  they  were 
merelv  deep  enough  to  draw  blood. 

"Tne  singing  and  hand  -  clapping  now 
grew  more  vehement,  the  doctor  threw 
himself  upon  the  patient,  perhaps  sucked 
tiie  wouna,  at  all  events  pretendea  to  inhale 
the  disease.  Strong  convulsions  seised  him, 
and,  as  he  was  a  man  of  powerful  fhune,  it 
required  no  little  strength  to  hold  him. 
At  length,  with  upturned  eyes  and  &ce  ex- 
pressive of  suffocation,  he  seized  his  knife, 
and,  thrusting  it  into  his  mouth,  took  out 
a  large  piece  apparently  of  hide  or  fiesh, 
which  his  admiring  audience  supposed  him 
to  have  previously  drawn  firom  tne  body  of 
the  patient,  thus  removing  the  cause  of  the 
disease." 

Sometimes  the  Bechuana  doctor  uses  a 
sort  of  dice^  if  such  a  term  may  be  used 
when  speaking  of  objects  totally  unlU:e  the 
dice  which  are  used  in  this  countiv.  In 
form  they  are  pyramidal,  and  are  cut  from 
the  cloven  hoof  of  a  smaU  antelope.  These 
articles  do  not  look  very  valuable^  but  they 
are  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  inas- 
much as  very  few  know  how  to  prepare 
them,  and  tney  are  handed  down  from 
father  to  son  through  successive  genera- 
tions. The  older  they  are,  the  more  pow- 
erful are  they  supposed  to  be,  and  a  man 
who  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess  them 
can  scarcely  be  induced  to  part  witii  them. 


HAGIC  DICB. 

s 

Those  which  are  depicted  in  the  illustration 
are  taken  from  specimens  that  were,  after  a 
a  vast  amount  of  bargaining,  purchased  by 
Dr.  Lichtenstein,  at  tne  price  of  an  ox  for 
each  die. 


These  magic  dice  are  used  when  the  pro- 
prietor wishes  to  know  the  result  of  some 
undertaking.  He  smooths  a  piece  of  ground 
with  his  Imnd,  holds  the  die  between  his 
finders,  moves  his  hands  up  and  down  sev- 
ertd  times,  and  then  allows  them  to  fall.  He 
then  scans  them  caref\illy,  and  judges  from 
their  position  what  ihej  foretell.  The 
reader  may  remember  the  instance  where  a 
Kaffir  prophet  used  the  ma^ic  necklace  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  characters  or  figures  described  on  the 
sur&ce  have  evidently  some  meaning,  but 
what  iheit  signification  was  the  former  pos- 
sessor either  did  not  know,  or  did  not 
choose  to  communicate. 

The  children,  when  they  first  begin  to 
trouble  themselves  and  their  parents  by  the 
process  of  teething,  are  often  furnished 
with  a  kind  of  amulet  It  is  made  of  a 
large  African  beetle,  called  scientifically 
BrocAycerus  apterus.  A  number  of  them 
are  kiUed,  dried,  and  then  strung  on  leath- 
ern fhongs,  so  as  to  be  worn  round  the 
neck.  These  objects  have  been  mistaken 
for  whistles.  The  Bechuanas  have  great 
fkith  in  their  powers  when  used  for  teeth- 
ing, and  think  that  they  are  efficacious  in 
preventing  various  infantine  disorders. 

lake  the  Kafiirs.  the  Bechuanas  make 
use  of  certain  religious  ceremonies  before 
they  go  to  war.  One  of  these  rites  consists 
in  taying  a  chsurm  on  the  cattle,  so  that  they 
shall  not  be  seized  by  the  enemy.  The  oxen 
are  brought  singly  to  the  priest,  if  we  may 
so  call  mm,  who  is  furnisned  with  a  pot  of 
black  paint,  and  a  jackal^s  tail  by  way  of  a 
brush.  With  this  primitive  brush  he  makes 
a  certain  mark  upon  llie  hind  leg  of  the  ani- 
mal, while  at  the  same  time  an  assistant, 
who  kneels  behind  him,  rei)eats  the  mark 
in  miniature  upon  his  back  or  arms.  To 
this  ceremony  thoy  attribute  great  value; 
and,  as  war  is  almost  invariably  made  for 
the  sake  of  cattle,  the  Bechuanas  may  well 
be  excused  for  employing  any  rite  which 
they  fiincy  will  protect  such  valued  posses- 
sions. 

Among  one  branch  of  the  Bechuana 
tribe,  a  very  remarkable  ceremony  is  ob- 
served when  the  boys  seek  to  be  admitted 
into  the  rank  of  men.  The  dctiils  are  kept 
very  secret,  but  a  few  of  the  particulars 
have  been  discovered.  Dr.  Livingstone, 
for  example,  happened  once  to  witness  the 
second  sta^e  of  the  ceremonies,  which  last 
for  a  considerable  time. 

A  number  of  boys,  about  fourteen  years 
of  age,  without  a  vestige  of  clothing,  stood 
in  a  row,  and  opposite  those  was  an  equal 
number  of  men,  each  having  in  his  hand  a 
long  switch  cut  from  a  bush  belonging  to 
the  genus  Grewia,  and  called  in  the  native 
language  moretloa.  The  twigs  of  this  bush 
are  very  strong,  tough,  and  supple.  Both 
the  men  and  boys  w^erc  engaged  in  an  odd 
kind  of  dance,  called  "koha/'  which  the 
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men  evidently  ei^'o^ed,  and  the  boys  had  to 
look  as  if  they  emoyed  it  too.  !Each  boy 
was  furnished  with  a  pair  of  the  ordinary 
hide  sandals,  which  he  wore  on  his  hancis 
instead  of  his  feet  At  stated  intervals,  the 
men  put  certain  questions  to  the  boys, 
respecting  their  future  life  when  admitted 
into  the  society  of  men.    For  example:  — 

"  Will  you  nerd  the  cattle  well?  "  asks 
the  man. 

"I  will,"  answers  the  boy,  at  the  same 
time  lifting  his  sandalled  hands  over  his 
head.  The  man  then  leaps  forward,  and 
with  his  full  force  strikes  at  the  boy^s  nead. 
The  blow  is  received  on  the  uplifted  san- 
dals, but  the  elasticity  of  the  long  switch 
causes  it  to  curl  over  the  boy's  head  with 
such  force  that  a  deep  gash  is  made  in  his 
back,  some  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  in 
length,  fh)m  which  the  blood  spirts  as  if  it 
were  made  with  a  knife.  Ever  afterward, 
the  lesson  that  he  is  to  ^ard  the  cattle  is 
supposed  to  be  indelibly  mipressed  on  the 
bors  mind. 

Then  comes  another  question,  '^  Will  you 
guai*d  the  chief  well?  " 

"I  will,"  replies  the  boy,  and  another 
stroke  impresses  that  lesson  on  the  boy's 
mind.  And  thus  they  proceed,  until  the 
whole  series  of  questions  has  been  asked 
and  properly  answered.  The  worst  part  of 
the  proceeding  is,  that  the  boys  are  obliged, 
under  penalty  of  rejection,  to  continue  tneir 
dance,  to  look  pleased  and  happy,  and  not 
to  wince  at  the  terrible  strokes  which  cover 
their  bodies  with  blood,  and  seam  their 
backs  with  scars  that  last  tiiroughout  their 
lifetime.  Painful  as  this  ordeal  must  be, 
the  reader  must  not  think  that  it  is  nearly 
so  formidable  to  the  Bechuanas  as  it  would 
be  to  Europeans.  In  the  first  place,  the 
nervous  system  of  an  European  is  for  more 
sensitive  than  that  of  South  African  na- 
tives, and  injuries  which  would  lay  him 
S rostrate  have  but  little  effect  upon  them, 
foreover,  their  skin,  from  constant  expo- 
sure to  the  elements,  is  singularly  insen- 
sible, so  that  the  stripes  do  not  inflict  a 
tenth  part  of  the  pain  that  they  would  if 
suffered  by  an  European. 

Only  the  older  men  are  allowed  to  take 
part  in  this  mode  of  instruction  of  the  boys, 
and  if  any  man  should  attempt  it  who  is 
not  qualified,  he  is  unpleasantly  reminded  of 
his  presumption  by  receiving  on  his  own 
back  the  stripes  which  he  intended  to  infiict 
on  the  boys,  the  old  men  being  in  such  a 
case  simultaneously  judges  and  executioners. 
Ko  elevation  of  rank  will  allow  a  man  to 
thus  trans^ess  with  impunity;  and  on  one 
occasion,  Sekomi  himself,  the  chief  of  the 
tribe,  received  a  severe  blow  on  the  leg  from 
one  of  his  own  people.  This  kind  of  ordeal, 
called  the  Sechu,  is  only  practised  among 
three  tribes^  one  of  which  is  the  Bamang- 
wato,  of  which  Sekomi  was  the  chief.  The 
reader  will  pirobably  see  by  the  description 


that  the  ceremony 's  rather  of  a  civil  than 
a  religious  character.  It  is  illustrated  on 
the  previous  page.  The  other  stage  of  the 
rite,  which  is  caUed  by  the  general  name  of 
Bo^uera,  is  also  of  a  secular  character. 

It  takes  place  every  six  or  seven  years,  so 
that  a  large  number  of  boys  are  collected. 
These  are  divided  into  banos,  each  of  which 
is  under  the  command  of  one  of  the  sons  of 
the  chief,  and  each  member  is  supposed  to 
be  a  companion  of  his  leader  for  life.  They 
are  taken  into  the  woods  by  the  old  men, 
where  they  reside  for  some  time,  and  where, 
to  ludge  from  their  scarred  and  seameci 
backs,  their  residence  does  not  appear  to  be 
of  the  most  agreeable  description.  When 
they  have  passed  through  the  difierent  stages 
of  uie  boguera,  each  band  becomes  a  regi- 
ment or  ^^mopato,"  and  goes  by  its  own 
name. 

According  to  Dr.  Livingstone,  "  they  rec- 
ognize a  sort  of  equality  and  partial  com- 
munion afterward^  and  address  each  other 
by  the  name  of  Molekane,  or  comrade.  In 
cases  of  ofience  against  their  rules,  as  eating 
alone  when  any  of  their  comrades  are  within 
call,  or  in  cases  of  dereliction  of  duty,  they 
may  strike  one  another,  or  any  member  of 
a  younger  mopato,  but  never  one  of  an  older 
band;  and,  when  three  or  four  companies 
have  been  made,  the  oldest  no  longer  takes 
the  field  in  time  of  war,  but  remains  as  a 
guard  over  the  women  ana  children.  When 
a  fugitive  comes  to  a  tribe,  he  is  directed  to 
the  mopato  analogous  to  that  to  which  in  his 
own  tribe  he  belongs,  and  does  duty  as  a  ^ 
member."  ^ 

The  ^irls  have  to  pass  an  ordeal  of  a  some- 
what similar  character  before  they  are  ad- 
mitted among  the  women,  and  can  hope  to 
attain  the  summit  of  an  African  girPs  hopes, 
namely,  to  be  married.  If  possible,  the  de- 
tails of  the  ceremony  are  kept  even  more 
strictly  secret  than  is  the  case  with  the  boys, 
but  a  part  of  it  necessarily  takes  place  in 
public,  and  is  therefore  well  known.  It  is 
finely  illustrated  in  the  engraving  No.  2,  on 
previous  page. 

The  girls  are  commanded  by  an  old  and 
experienced  woman,  always  a  stern  and 
determined  personage,  who  carries  them  oflf 
into  the  woods,  and  there  instructs  them  in 
all  the  many  arts  whifh  they  will  have  to 
practise  when  married.  Clad  in  a  strange 
costume,  composed  of  ropes  made  of  melon- 
seeds  and  bits  of  quill,  the  ropes  being 
Eassed  over  both  shoulders  and  across  their 
odies  in  a  figure-of-eight  position,  they  are 
drilled  into  walking  witti  large  pots  of  water 
on  their  heads.  Wells  are  purposely  chosen 
which  are  at  a  consideraole  distance,  in 
order  to  inure  the  girls  to  fatigue,  and  the 
monitress  always  chooses  the  most  inclem- 
ent days  for  sending  them  to  the  greatest 
distance.  They  have  to  carry  heavy  loads 
of  wood,  to  handle  agricultural  tools,  to 
build  houses,  and,  in  fact,  to  practise  before 
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marriage  ihoae  tasks  which  are  sure  to  fall 
to  thoir  lot  afterward.  Capability  of  endiir* 
ing  pain  is  also  insisted  upon,  and  the  moni- 
tress  tests  their  powers  ijy  scorching  tlieir 
arms  with  burning  charcoal.  Of  course^  all 
these  severe  labors  require  that  the  hands 
should  be  hard  and  horuVt  ^'"d  accordingly, 
the  last  test  wbich  the  girls  have  to  endure 
is  holding  in  the  hand  for  a  certain  time  a 
piece  of  not  iron. 

Rough  and  rude  as  this  school  of  in- 
Klruction  may  be,  its  purport  is  judicionfl 
enous^h;  inasmuch  as  when  the  girls  are 
married,  and  enter  upon  their  new  dutie?^ 
they  do  so  with  a  i\ill  and  practical  knowl- 
edge of  them^  and  so  escape  the  ptinishnient 
which  they  would  assuredly  receive  if  they 
were  to  fail  in  their  tasks.  The  name  of 
the  ceremony  is  called  '*  Bogale.'^  During 
the  time  that  it  lasts,  the  girls  enjoy  sev- 
enil  privileges,  one  of  which  is  highly  prized. 
If  a  boy  Tii'ho  has  not  passed  through  his 
ordeal  should  come  in  their  way 
at  once  pounced  upon,  and  held  down 
by  some,  while  others  bring  a  supply  of 
tfiorn-branchcs,  and  beat  him  severely  with 
this  unpleasant  rorl.  Should  they  lie  in  suf- 
ficient numbers,  they  are  not  very  particular 
whether  the  trespasser  be  protected  by  the 
hoguera  or  not;  and  instances  have  been 
kilown  when  they  have  captured  adult  men, 
and  disciplined  them  so  severely  that  they 
bore  the  scars  ever  afterward. 

In  their  feeding  they  are  not  parfelcukrlv 
cleanly,  turning  meat  about  on  llie  fire  with 
their  fingers,  and  then  rubbing  their  hands 
on  their  bodies^  for  the  sake  of  the  fat 
which  adheres  to  them.  Boiling,  however, 
is  the  usual  mode  of  cooking;  and  when 
eating  it,  they  place  a  lump  of  meat  in  the 
mouth,  seize  It  with  the  teeth,  hold  it  in  the 
left  hand  so  as  to  stretch  it  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, and  then,  with  a  neat  upward  stroke  of 
a  knife  or  flspear  heafl,  cut  off  the  required 
morsel  This  odd  mode  of  eating  meat  may 
be  found  among  the  Abyssinians  and  the 
Esquimaux,  ana  in  each  case  it  is  a  marvel 
how  the  men  avoid  cutting  off  their  noses. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  one  of 
the  milk  bags.  It  is  made  from  the  skin  of 
some  large  animal,  such  as  an  ox  or  a  zehra, 
and  is  rather  more  than  two  feet  in  length, 
and  one  in  width.  It  is  formed  from  a 
tough  piece  of  hide^  which  is  cut  to  the 
proper  shape,  and  then  turned  over  and 
sewed^  the  seams  bein^  particularly  firm 
and  strong.  The  hide  of  tne  quagga'is  said 
to  be  the  best,  as  it  gives  to  the  milk  a 
peculiar  flavor,   which  is  admired  by  the 


for  water,  they  do  not  last  so  long  as  wKea 
they  are  employed  for  milk.  A  rather  large 
opening  is  left,  at  the  top,  and  a  small  one 
at  the  bottom,  both  of  which  are  closed  by 
conical  plugs.  Through  the  upper  orifice 
tiie  milk  is  poured  into  the  hag  in  a  fresh 
state^  and  removed  when  coagulated;  and 
through  the  lower  aperture  the  whey  is 
drawn  off  as  wanted.  As  is  the  case  with 
the  Kaffir  milk  baskets,  the  Beehuana  milk 
hags  are  never  cleaned,  a  small  amount 
of  sour  milk  being  alwavs  left  in  them,  so 
as  to  aid  in  coiigulating  tlie  milk,  which  the 
natives  never  drink  in'a  fresli  state. 

When    travelling,  the    Bechwanas    han^ 

their  milk  bags  on  the  backs  of  oxen;  and 

it  sometimes  happens  that  the  joking  of 

the  oxen,  and  consequent  shaking  of  the 

bag,  causes  the  milk  to  be  partially  churned, 

so  that  small  pieces  of  butter  are  found 

floating  in  it.    The  butter  is  very  highly 

_  ,       valued;  but  it  is  not  eaten,  beiuff  reserved 

he  is   for  the  more  important  office  of  greasing 

"  ^ —    t h e  hai r  or  skin. 

The  spoons  which  the  Bechuanas  use  are 
often  carved  in  the  most  elaborate  manner. 
In  genera)  shape  they  resemble  those  used 
by  the  KafflTS^^ — who,  by  the  way,  sometimes 
purchase  better  artictes'  from  the  Beclinanaa 
—  but  the  under  surfhee  of  the  howl  is  en* 
ti rely  covered  wit!i  designs,  which  nre  alwaya 
effective,  and  in  manv  "cases  are  absolutely 
artistic  from  the  bohfness  and  simplicity  of 
the  designs.  I  have  several  of  these  spoons, 
in  all  of  which  the  surface  has  first  been 
charred  and  polished,  and  then  the  pattern 
cut  rather  deeply,  so  as  to  leave  yeliowish- 
\Vhite  lines  in  bold  conti-nst  with  the  jetty 
black  of  the  uncut  portion.  Sometimes  it 
happens  that,  when  they  are  travelling,  and 
liave  no  spoons  with  them,  the  Bechuanas 
rapidly  scoop  up  their  broth  in  the  right 
hand,  throw  it  into  the  palm  of  the  left, 
and  then  fling  it  into  the  month,  taking  care 
to  lick  the  hands  clean  after  the  operation- 
Music  is  pmctised  by  the  Beehuana  tribes, 
who  do  not  use  the  goura,  but  merely  em- 
ploy a  kind  of  reed  pipe.  The  tunes  that 
are  played  upon  this  instrument  are  of  a 
severely  simple  character,  being  limited  to 
a  single  note,  repeated  as  often  as  the  per- 
former chooses  to  play  it  A  very  good 
imitation  of  Bechunnan  instrumental  music 
may  be  obtained  by  taking  a  penny  whistle, 
and  blowing  it  af  intervals.  In  dcftult  of 
a  whistle,  a  Icey  will  do  quite  as  well.  Vocal 
music  is  known  better  among  the  Bechuanas 
than  among  the  preceding  tribes — or,  at  all 
events,  is  not  so  utterly  opposed  to  Euro- 


the  animal,  that  being  the  strongest  part 
It  IS  first  stretched  on  the  ground  with 
wooden  peers,  and  the  hair  scraped  oft'  with 
an  adze,  ft  is  then  cut  to  the  proper  shape, 
and  soaked  in  water  until  soft  enough  to  be 
worked.  Even  with  care,  these  bags  are 
ra^er  perishable  articles;  and,  when  used 


natives.    The  skin  is.  taken  from  the  back  of  pean  ideas  of  the  art.    'f  be  melody  is  simple 


enough,  consisting  chiefly  of  descending  and 
ascending  by  thirds;  aud  they  have  a  suffi- 
cient appreciation  of  harmony  to  sing  in 
two  parts  without  producing  the  continuous 
discords  which  dehght  the  soul  of  the  Hot- 
tentot tribes. 
These  reed  pipes,  called  "  lichika,''  are  of 
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various  lengths,  and  are  blown  exactly  like 
Paodean  pijieA,  t.  e.  transversely  across  Ihe 
oritic€j  whteh  is  cut  with  a  elijs^ht  slope. 
Each  indi vidua!  has  one  pipe  only,  and,  as 
above  »tated,  can  only  play  one  note.  But 
the  BechuaDiiH  have  enough  raUHicjil  ear  to 
tune  their  pipes  to  any  required  note,  which 
they  do  by  pushing  or  withdrawing  a  raov- 
abJe  plug  whkh  cloaes  the  reed  at  the 
lov/er  end.  When  a  numher  of  men  assem- 
ble for  the  purpose  of  sinking  jitid  dancings 
they  tune  their  pipes  beforehand^  Uikinj? 
great  pnins  in  gettinj^  the  preeii^e  tiote 
yrhich  they  want,  and  being  as  careful  about 
it  08  if  they  belonged  to  a  European  or- 
chestra. Tfie  general  effect  of  these  pipen, 
played  together,  and  with  certain  intervals, 
18  by  no  means  inharmonious,  and  has  been 
rather  happily  compared  to  the  sound  of 
aledge  or  wagon  bells.  The  correct  method 
of  holding  the  pipe  is  to  place  the  thumb 
against  the  eheek»  and  the  forefinger  over 
the  upper  lip,  while  the  other  three  fin- 
gers hold  the  instrument  Iirmly  in  its  place. 
These  littk^  instruments  run  tlirough  a  scale 
of  «ome  eleven  or  twelve  notes.  The  dances 
of  the  Bechuanas  are  soraewhat  similar  to 
those  of  the  Amakosa  and  otlier  Kaffirs;  but 
they  have  the  peculiarity  of  using  a  rather 
reniarkable  headdress  when  they  are  in  full 
ceremonial  costume.  This  is  made  from  por- 
cupine quills  armnged  in  a  bokl  and  artistic 
manner,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  coronet. 
Jione  of  the  stilT  and  short  quills  of  the 
porcupine  are  used  for  this  purpose,  but 
only  tne  long  and  slender  quills  which  adorn 
the  neck  of  the  animal,  and,  in  consequence 
of  their  great  proportionate  lengthy  bentf 
over  the  back  m  graceful  curves.  These 
headdresses  are  worn  by  the  men,  who 
move  themselves  about  so  aa*  to  cause  the 
pliant  quills  to  wave  backward  and  forward, 
and  so  contrive  to  produce  a  really  grace- 
ful effect  The  headdress  is  not  considered 
an  essential  part  of  the  dance,  but  is  used 
oii^ecial  occasions. 

When  dancing,  they  arrange  themselves 
in  a  ring,  all  looking  inward,  but  without 
troubling  tliemselves  about  their  number  or 
any  particular  arrangement.  The  size  of 
the  nng  depends  entirely  upon  the  number 
of  dancers,  as  they  press  closely  together. 
Kach  \n  at  liberty  to  n«e  any  step  which  he 
may  think  proper  to  invent/and  to  blow  his 
reed  pipe  at  any  intervals  that  may  seem 
most  agreeable  to  him.  But  each  man  con- 
trives to  move  very  slowly  in  a  slanting 
direction,  &y  that  the  whole  ring  revolves 
on  the  s.itne  spot,  making,  on  an  average, 
one  revolution  per  mmute. 

The  direction  in  which  it  moves  seems 
perfectly  inditierent,  as  at  one  time  it  mil 
revolve  from  right  to  left,  and  then»  without 
any  apparent  reason,  the  motion  is  reversed. 
Dancers  enter  and  leave  the  ring  just  as 
they  feel  inclined,  some  of  the  eklefs  only 
laluQg  part  in  the  dance  for  a  few  minuted,  i 


and  others  dancing  for  bourts  in  snccessioii, 
merely  retiring  occasionally  to  rest  their 
wearied  liml>8.  The  dancers  scarcely  speak 
at  jdl  when  engaged  in  this  absorbing j 
amusement,  though  they  accompany  their! 
reed  whistles  with  native  songs*  Round 
the  dancers  is  an  external  ring  of  women 
and  girls,  who  follow  them  as  they  revolve, 
and  keep  time  to  tlieir  movements  by  chip- 
ping their  hands. 

As  is  usual  in  this  country,  a  vast  amount 
of  exertion  is  used  in  the  dance,  and,  as 
a  necesstiry  consequence,  the  dancers  are 
bathed  in  "perspiration,  and  lurther  incon- 
venienced Iiy  the  melting  of  the  grease  with 
which  their  heads  and  bodies  are  thickly 
covered,  A  handkerchief  would  be  the 
natural  resort  of  an  European  under  such 
circumstances ;  but  the  native  of  Southern 
AfVica  does  not  possess  such  an  article,  and 
therefore  is  obliged  to  make  use  of  an  imple- , 
ment  which  seems  rather  ill  ada]>ted  for  ita  | 
puqiose.  It  is  made  from  the  bushy  tail  of 
jackals,  and  is  jircpared  as  follows  :  The 
tails  are  removed  from  the  animals,  and, 
while  they  are  yet  fresh,  the  skin  is  stripped 
from  the  bones,  leaving  a  hollow  tube  of 
tur-clad  akin,  Tlircc  or  four  of  these  tails 
are  thus  prepared,  and  through  them  is 
thrust  a  stick,  generally  about  four  feet  imj 
length,  so  that  the  tail  forms  a  sort  of  large 
and  very  soft  brush.  This  is  used  as  a 
handkerchief,  not  only  by  the  Bechuanas- 
but  by  many  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  and 
iH  thought  a  necessary  part  of  a  Bechuana^s 
wardrobe.  The  stick  on  which  tliey  are 
fixed  is  cut  from  the  very  heart  of  tlie  ka- 
meel-dorn  acacia,  where  the  wood  is  pecul- 
iarly hard  and  black,  and  a  very  great 
amoimt  of  labor  is  expended  on  its  manu- 
facture. The  name  of  this  implement  is 
Kaval-klusi,  or  Ka%^iI-pukoli,  according  to 
the  animal  fVora  which  it  is  made  ;  the 
"  klusi-'  being  apparently  the  common  yel- 
low jackal,  and  the  "pnkoli'*  the  bhick- 
tailett  jackal.  The  natives  fancy  that  the 
jackal  possesses  some  quality  which  benefits 
the  signt,  and  therefore  they  may  often  bo 
seen  drawing  the  kaval-klo.*i  across  their 
eyes.  A  cliief  will  sometimes  have  a  far 
niore  valuable  implement,  wliich  be  uses  for 
the  same  purpose.  Instead  of  being  mafic  of 
nieni  jackal  tails,  it  is  formed  from  ostrich 
feathers. 

The  remarkable  excellence  of  the  Bechu- 
anas  in  the  arts  of  peace  has  already  been 
mentioned.  They  are  not  only  the  best  ftu*- 
dressers  and  metal-workers,  but  they  are 
preeminent  among  all  the  tribes  of  that  por- 
tion of  Africa  in  their  architecture.  Not 
being  a  nom.^  people,  and  being  attached 
to  the  soil,  they  have  no  idea  of  contenting 
tliemselves  with  the  mat-covered  cages  of 
the  Hottentots,  or  with  the  simnle  wattle- 
and-<lau!i  huts  of  the  Kaffirs.  They  do  not 
merely  build  huts,  but  erect  houses,  and 
display  an  ingeniuty  in  their  construcUaa 
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that  is  perfectly  astonishing.  Whence  they 
derived  tht-ir  architectural  kiiowledji:e,no  une 
knows.  Why  the  Kaffirs,  who  are  also  mun 
of  the  soil,  f<hould  not  havi*  learned  from 
their  neighbors  bow  to  build  bett4?r  hoiisefi, 
no  one  eiin  tell.  The  Jitct  reruains,  that  the 
Jleehujina  i;*  simj^ly  i^uprcme  in  arebitce- 
ture,  and  there  in  no  nei^fh boring  tribe  that 
is  even  worthy  to  be  ranked  in  the  second 
clasg. 

We  liave  already  seen  that  the  boiiite  of 
Dingaii,  the  great  Kaffir  despot,  was  exactly 
like  that  of  any  of  bis  subjeets,  only  larger, 
and  the  supporting  po^ts  covered  with 
beads.  Now  a  Be  eh  nana  of  ven"  moder- 
ate rank  would  be  ashamed  of  such  an  tdilice 
by  way  of  a  residence  ;  and  even  the  poor 
—  if  wc  may  use  the  word  —  eaa  build 
houses  for  them  Helves  quite  as  good  as  that 
of  Diugan.  Instead  of  being  round-topped, 
like  80  manv  wickerwork  ant-hills,  as  it* 
the  ca-^e  witlt  the  Kaffir  huts,  the  houses 
of  the  Beeliuiiua-s  are  conical^  and  the  8ha|)e 
may  he  roujibly  de lined  bv  saying  that  a 
Beehnana's  hut  l«»fiks  something  like  a  hujje 
whipping-top  with  its  point  upward.  The 
artist  hjLs  re  lire  sen  ted  tliem  on  page  287. 

A  mno  of  moderate  rank  makes  liis  house 
in  the  following  manner  —  or,  rather,  orders 
his  wives  to  build  it  for  bim,  the  women 
being  the  only  architects.  First,  a  number 
of  pot>ts  are  ctit  from  the  kameel-dorn  aeacia- 
tree,  their  length  varying  actordiug  to  the 
olfiee  wliicli  Ihey  have  to  fidfil  i^upposing, 
for  example,  that  the  boiise  bad  to  be  six- 
teen or  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  some  leu 
or  twelve  postH  are  necfled,  wbieb  will  he 
about  nine  feet  in  height  when  planted  in 
the  ground.  These  are  plaeed  in  a  circle 
and  firndy  iixed  at  tolerably  equal  distanetis. 
Next  comes  a  smaller  circle  of  much  smrdler 
posts,  which ^  when  fixed  in  the  ground, 
measure  from  filteen  to  eighteen  feet  in 
height,  cmo  of  tbi-m  being  long'>»r  than  the 
rest  Both  the  circles  of  posts  are  eon- 
nee  ted  with  beams  wiiich  are  fastened  to 
their  tops. 

The  next  process  is  to  lay  a  sufficient 
quautilv  f>t  rafters  on  these  posts^  so  that 
they  all  meet  at  one  poiut,  and  these  are 
tightly  lashed  together.  This  noint  is  sel- 
dom in  the  exact  centre,  so  triat  the  hot 
always  looks  rather  Ion-sided,  A  roof  made 
of  reeds  is  then  place  a  upon  the  rafters,  and 
the  skeleton  of  the  house  is  complete.  The 
thateli  is  held  in  its  place  by  a  number  of 
long  and  thin  twigs»  which  arc  bent,  and  the 
enef  thrust  into  the  tbateh.  These  twigs  are 
set  in  parallel  rows,  and  bold  the  thatch 
firmly  together.  The  slope  of  the  roof  is 
rather  slight,  and  is  idw^ays  that  of  a  de- 
pressed cone,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  illustration. 

Next  come  the  walls.  The  posts  which 
form  the  outer  circle  are  conueetcd  with  a 
wall  sometimes  about  six  feet  high,  but  fre- 
quently' only  two  feet  or  so.    But  the  wail 
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which  connexits  the  inner  circle  is  eigbt  or 
ten  feet  in  height,  and  sometimes  reaehe^l 
nearly  to  the  rooi'  of  the  house.  Thc.<^e  walls 
are  generally  made  of  the  mimosa  thorns^ 
which  are  m  ingeniously  woven  that  the 
garments  of  (hose  who  pass  by  are  in  no 
danger,  while  they  ctleetually  prevent  even 
the  smallest  animal  from  creeping  th rough. 
The  inside  of  the  wall  is  strengthened  a9 
well  as  smoothed  by  a  tliick  coating  of  clay. 
The  family  live  in  the  central  compartment 
of  the  house,  wddle  the  servaats  inhabit  the 
outer  portion,  w  hich  idao  serves  as  a  veran-» 
dah  in  which  the  fimiily  can  sit  in  the  day- 
time, and  enjoy  the  dotible  bene  tit  of  fresh.* 
air  and  shade. 

The  engraving  gives  an  idea  of  the  or- 
dinary construction  of  a  Becbuana  hut, 
Arotmd  this  bouse  is  a  tolerably  higli  pal- 
ing, made  in  a  similar  fashion  of  posts  and 
thorns,  and  w  itldn  this  enclosure  the  cattle 
are  kept,  when  their  owner  is  rich  enough 
to  build  an  enclosure  for  their  especial  uae^ 
This  fence,  or  wall,  as  it  may  properly  be 
called,  is  always  very  tirmly  built,  and  some- 
times is  of  very  strong  construction.  It  ia 
on  an  average  six  feet  high,  and  is  about  twoi 
feet  and  a  hali'  wide  at  the  bottomland  « 
foot  or  less  at  the  top.  It  is  made  almosi 
entirely  of  small  twigs  and  branches,  placed 
upright,  and  nearly  parallel  with  each  otheri. 
but  su  firmly  interlaced  tliat  they  form  aa- 
admirable  defence  against  the  assagai,  while 
pear  the  bottom  the  wali  is  so  strong  as  to 
stop  an  ordinary'  bullet.  A  few  inches  from 
the  top,  the  wall  is  stTengthened  by  a  double 
ham!  of  twigs^  one  lumd  being  outside,  and 
the  other  in  the  interior. 

Tiie  doorways  of  a  Bechnana  htit  are 
rathir  curiously  constructed.  An  aperture 
is  made  in  the  wall,  larger  above  than  below, 
so  as  ti>  suit  the  sbaj^e  of  a  human  beings 
who  He  shoulders  are  wider  thnn  his  feeL 
This  formation  serves  two'purposis.  In  the. 
first  place  it  lessens  the  size  of  the  anerturepj 
and  so  diminishes  the  amf»nnt  of  draught, I 
and,  in  the  next  place,  it  forms  a  better] 
defence  against  an  adversary  than  if  it  were 
of  larger  size,  and  reaching  to  the  ground* 

The  fireplace  is  situated  outside  the  hut^ 
though  within  the  fence,  the  Beebuanaa 
having  a  very  wholesome  <lread  of  fire,  anclj 
being  naturally  anxious  that  their  elabo- 
rately built  houses  should  not  be  burnedJ 
dowii.  Outside  the  house,  bnt  within  the 
enclosure,  is  the  corn-bouse.  This  is  a 
smaller  hut,  constructed  in  much  the  sjinie 
manner  as  the  dwelling-house,  and  contain- 
ing the  supply  of  com.  This  is  kept  in  jars^ 
one  of  whicn  is  of  prodigious  size,  and  wouL' 
(piite  throw  into  the  shade  the  celebrat 
oil  jars  in  which  4lie  ''Forty  Thieves''  hii 
themselves.  There  is  also  a  separate  houa 
in  whicli  the  servants  sleejK 

This  corn  jar  is  made  of  twigs  plaited  an^ 
woveti  into  form,  and  strengtiiened  by  stick 
thrust  Into  the  ^ound,  so  tliat  it  is  irremov< 
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able,  even  if  its  Tiuge  dinaensions  did  not 
answer  that  purpose.     The  jar  m  plastered 
both  on  the  autHide  and  thr  interior  witli 
clay,  so  tiiat  it  A>ni[i>j  an  atlrah"al>le  protec- 
tion for  the  corn.     Tlieso  Jars  are  »unietiriies 
^ six  feet  in  bei;^^ht  and  three  in  width,  and 
►  their  shape  almost  exactly  ru8eml>les  thiitof 
the  oil  Jars  uf  Europe,     l^hc  best  specimens 
arc    raised  six   or  seven   inches  from   the 
j^iind,  the  stakes  which  form  their  scafTdld- 
ing  answering  the  purpose  of  legs.    Every 
^ house  hii3  one  such  jar;  and  in  the  abode  of 
f  Wealthy  per?^tmi^  there  is  ^eiieraHy  one  large 
Har  an*{  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  all  packed 
Vti>;4ether   closely,  and  sometimes    entucly 
'filBng  the  store-house. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  Kaffirs,  the  Be- 

chuanos  build  their  houses  and  walls  in  a 

.circular  form,  and  h:\ve  no  idea  of  makinij  a 

Lvall  or  a  fence  in  a  straight  line.    Mr.  Bur- 

Jchell  accf.nints  for  it  l»y  suggesting  that  tbey 

bave  discovered  tiie   greater  capacity  of  a 

r Circle  cr^mpared   with   any   other   figure  of 

lequal  circumference,  anl  tbat  they  make 

circular  houses  and  catrlii-[>ens  in  order  to 

accommodate  the  greatest  numt)er  of  men 

,  or  cattle  in  tlie  least  possible  space.    I  rather 

■doubt  the  tinith  of  this  theory,  because  these 

'people  cannot   build  a  straight  wall   or  a 

square  house,  even  if  they  wished  to  do  so, 

and   believe   that  the  real   cause  must  be 

looked  for  in  their  mental  conformation* 

We   will    now    examine  the  illustration 


which  exhibits  a  plan  of  the  house  belong- 
ing to  a  Bechuana  chief  named  Molemmi. 
It  is  taken  from  BurchelFs  valuable  work. 
Encircling  the  whole  is  the  outer  wall, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  enclosure  is 
divided  by  means  of  cross  walls,  one  of  which 
has  a  iMurway.  At  the  to})  of  the  plan  is  the 
corn-house,  in  which  is  oug  large  jar  nml 
one  of  the  snmllcr  sort.    The  sbadedportion 


represents  that  part  of  the  building  which  la 
covered  by  the  roof.  The  servants^  house 
is  also  senaratc",  and  may  be  seen  on  the 
right  of  tlie  plan.  The  lireplace  i^  t^hown 
by  the  small  circle  just  below  the  cross  wall 
oh  the  right  band  of  the  plan.  In  the  mid- 
dle is  the  house  itself,  with  its  verandahs  and 
passages  covered  by  a  common  roof.  In  the 
very  centre  is  the  sleeping-place  of  the  fam- 
ily;" immediately  outside  it  is  tlie  passage 
wliere  the  servants  sit,  Jind  outside  it  again 
is  the  verandah.  The  little  circles  upon  the 
plan  represent  the  places  occupied  ny  the 
posts. 

In  further  explanation  of  the  exceeding 
care  that  a  Bechuana  bestows  on  his  house, 
I  here  give  a  portion  of  a  letter  sent  to  me 
by  Mr.  T.  Baines,  the  eminent  African 
traveller.  "  About  1850,  while  that  which 
is  now  the  Free  State  w^iis  then  the  Orange 
River  Sovereignty,  my  friend  Joseryli  Ma- 
cabe  and  1  were  lying  at  Corjui's  Drift  on 
the  Ynal  (or  Yellow-Dun)  Kiver,and,  need- 
ing corn  and  other  supplies,  we  sp.inned* 
in  the  cattle  and  proceeded  to  the  vil- 
lage. Tills  we  found  very  prettily  situated 
among  bold  and  tolerably  well- wooded  lulls, 
against  whose  dark  side's  the  conical  roo(^, 
thatched  with  light  yellowish  reccls^  con^ 
trasted  a4lvan  tageously. 

*'  As  usual,  the  tribe  was  beginning  to  lay 
desolate  the  surrounding  country  by  reclc- 
lessly  cutting  down  the  wood  around  their 
dwellings,  a  process  liy  which  in  many 
instances  they  have  so'  denuded  the  hilts 
that  the  little  springs  that  t^ormerly  llowed 
from  them  are  no  longer  protecten  by  the 
overhanging  foliage,  and  are  evaoomted  by 
the  t^*erce  heat  of  the  sun  ujiun  the  unshel 
tered  earth.  Of  this  process,  old  Lattakoo, 
the  former  residence  of  the  missionary  Mof- 
fatt,  is  a  notable  example,  and  it  is  prover- 
bial lliat  whenever  a  native  tribe  settles  by 
a  little  rivulet,  the  water  in  a  few  years 
diminishes  and  dries  up. 

''The  women  and  children,  as  usnal  in 
villages  out  of  the  common  path  of  travel- 
lers, hed  half  in  fear  and  half  in  timidity  at 
our  approach,  and  peeped  coyly  from  beKind 
the  fences  of  mud  or  reeds  as  we  advanced. 
\Te  lefl  our  wagon  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
village,  and  near  to  the  centro^  found  the 
chief  and  his  principal  men  seated  beneath 
a  massive  bower  or  awning  of  rough  tim- 
ber, cut  with  the  most  reckless  extrava- 
gance of  material  and  i>iled  in  forked  trunks 
still  standing  in  the  earth,  as  if  the  design 
of  the  builders  had  been  to  give  the  least 
possible  amount  of  shade  with  t!ie  grc^atest 
expenditure  of  material.  .  .  ,  ^lost  of  the 
men  were  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  karosses  or  skin  cloaks  from  the  spoils  of 
various  animals  killed  in  the  r  base.  Some 
were  braying  or  rubbing  the  skins  between 
the  hands  to  soften  them,  others  were  scrap- 
ing the  inner  surface,  so  as  to  raise  the  nap 
so  much  prized  by  the  natives,  ami  othcra^ 
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haVing  cut  fhe  skina  into  diatoe  irl&  their 
knives  or  assagais,  were  slowly  and  care- 
ftilly  sewing  them  together.  One  man  was 
tinkling  with  a  piece  of  stick  on  the  string 
cf  a  bow,  to  which  a  calabash  bad  been  tied 
ia  order  to  increase  the  resonance,  and  all 
looked  busy  and  happy.  Our  present  of 
snuff  was  received  with  intense  gratifica- 
tion, but  very  few  of  them  were  extrav- 
agant enough  to  inhale  the  precious  stimu- 
lant in  its  pure  state,  and  generally  a  small 
portion  was  placed  upon  the  l»ack  of  the  left 
nand,  and  then  a  quantity  of  dust  was  lifted 
with  a  small  horn  spoon,  careftilly  mixed 
with  the  snufE;  and  inhaled  With  infinite 
satisfaction. 

^  Their  habitations  were  arranged  in  con- 
centric circles,  the  outermost  or  which  en- 
closes a  more  or  less  spaciouis  court  or  yard, 
fenced  either  with  tall  stndght  reeds.  or 
with  a  wall  of  fine  clav,  caref\illy  smoothed 
and  patted  up  by  the  hands  of  the  women. 
It  is  afterward  covered  with  transverse 
lines,  the  space  between  which  are  vari- 
ously etched  with  parallel  lines,  either 
straight,  waved,  or  zigzag,  according  to 
fimcy.  The  floor  of  this  court  is  also 
smoothed  with  clay,  and  elevations  of  the 
same  material  in  the  form  of  segments  of  a 
(^rde  serve  for  seats,  the  whole  being  kept 
80  dean  that  dry  food  might  be  eaten  from 
the  floor  without  scruple. 

*<The  walls  of  the  hut  are  aliBio  of  day, 
plastered  upon  the  poles  which  simpbrt  the 
conical  rooi^  but  the  eaves  project  so  as  to 
form  a  low  verandah  all  around  it.  Low 
poles  at  intervals  give  this  also  an  addi- 
tional support,  and  a  ^  stoep  "  or  elevation, 
about  nine  inches  high  and  three  feet 
broad,  surroumls  the  house  beneath  it 

"  The  doorway  is  an  arch  about  three  feet 
high.  The  inside  of  the  wall  is  scored  and 
etched  into  compartments  by  lines  traced 
with  the  fingers  or  a  pointed  stick.  Some- 
times melon  or  pumpkin  seeds  are  stuck 
into  the  clay  in  fanciful  patterns,  and  after- 
ward removed,  leaving  the  hollows  lined 
with  their  slightly  lustrous  bark. 

"Within  this  again  is  another  wall,  en- 
closing a  still  smaller  room,  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  chiefs  hut,  was  well  stored  with 
soft  skin  mantles,  and,  as  he  said,  must  have 
been  most  agreeably  warm  as  a  sleeping 
apartment  in  the  cold  weather,  more  espe- 
cially as  the  doorway  might  be  wholly  or 
partially  closed  at  pleasure.  Pilasters  of 
clay  were  wrought  over  the  doorway,  mould- 
ings were  run  round  it,  and  zigzag  orna- 
ments in  charcoal,  or  in  red  or  yellow  clay, 
were  plentifully  used.  The  circular  mould- 
ings seen  upon  what  may  be  called  the  ceil- 
ing are  really  the  bands  of  reeds  upon  the 
under  side  of  the  roof,  by  which  those  that 
form  the  thatch  are  secured. 

"The  space  between  the  inner  chamber 
and  the  outer  wall  extended  all  round  the 
hut,  and  in  it,  but  rather  in  the  rear,  were 


several  jam  and  calabashes  6f  ontchnaDa, 
or  native  beer,  in  process  of  fermentation. 
My  first  tinpression  of  this  beverage  was, 
that  it  resembled  a  mixture  of  baa  table- 
beer  and  spoiled  vinegar,  but  it  is  regarded 
both  as  food  and  drii&  by  the  natives  and 
travellers  who  have  become  accustomed  to 
it  A  host  considers  that  he  has  fiilfilled 
the  liighest  duties  of  hospitality  when  he 
has  set  befi)re  his  guest  a  Jar  of  beer.  It  is 
thOOffht  an  insult  to  leave  any  in  the  vessd, 
but  me  fl:nest  may  give  to  nis  attendants 
any  surplus  tiiat  remains  i^r  he  has  satis- 
fied hhnseli:'* 

The  burial  of  the  dead  is  conducted  after 
a  rather  curious  manner.  The  Ameral  cere* 
monies  actually  begin  before  the  sick  per- 
son is  dead,  and  must  have  the  effect  Of 
hastening  dissolution.  As  soon  as  the  rela- 
tiotis  of  the  bick  man  see  that  his  end  Is 
near,  thev  throw  over  him  a  mat,  or  some- 
times a  skin,  and  draw  it  together  until  the 
enclosed  individual  is  forced  into  a  sitting, 
or  rather  a  crouching  posture,  with  the 
arms  bent,  the  head  bowed,  and  the  knees 
brought  into  contact  with  the  chin.  In  this 
uncomfortable  position  the  last  spark  of  life 
soon  expires,  and  the  actual  flineral  begins. 

The  relatives  dig  a  ffrave.  genendly  within 
tibe  cattle  fence,  not  waped  as  is  the  case  in 
Europe,  but  a  mere  round  hole,  about  three 
fbet  in  diameter.  The  interior  of  this 
stransely  shaped  grave  is  then  rubbed  with 
a  bulbous  root  An  opening  is  then  made 
in  the  fence  surrounding  the  house,  and  the 
body  is  carried  through  It,  still  enveloped  in 
the  mat  and  with  a  skin  thrown  over  the 
head.  It  is  then  lowered  into  the  grave, 
and  great  pains  are  taken  to  place  it  exactly 
facing  the  north,  an  operation  which  con- 
sumes much  time,  but  which  is  achieved  at 
last  with  tolerable  accuracy. 

When  they  have  settled  this  point  to  their 
satisfaction,  thev  bring  fragments  of  an  ant- 
hill, which,  as  the  reader  may  remember,  is 
the  best  and  finest  clay  that  can  be  procured, 
and  lay  it  carefully  about  the  feet  of  the 
corpse,  over  which  it  is  pressed  by  two  men 
who  stand  in  the  grave  for  that  purpose. 
More  and  more  clay  is  handed  down  in 
wooden  bowls,  and  stamped  firmly  down, 
the  operators  raising  the  mat  in  proportion 
as  the  earth  rises.  They  take  particular 
care  that  not  even  the  smallest  pebble  shall 
mix  with  the  earth  that  surrounds  the  body, 
and,  as  the  day  is  quite  free  from  stones,  it 
is  the  fittest  material  for  their  purpose. 

As  soon  as  the  earth  reaches  the  mouth,  a 
branch  of  acacia  is  placed  in  the  grave,  and 
some  roots  of  grass  laid  on  the  head,  so  that 
part  of  the  grass  projects  above  the  level  of 
the  ground.  The  excavated  soil  is  then 
scooped  up  so  as  to  make  a  small  mound, 
over  which  is  poured  several  bowlfuls  of 
water,  the  spectators  meanwhile  shouting 
out,  "  Pulal  Pulal "  as  they  do  when  ap- 
plauding a  speaker  in  the  parliament    The 
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weapons  and  implements  of  the  deceased 
are  then  brought  to  the  grave,  and  presented 
to  him.  but  they  are  not  left  there,  as  is  the 
case  with  some  tribes.  The  ceremony  ends 
by  the  whole  party  leaving  the  ground,  amid 
the  lamentations  of  the  women,  who  keep 
up  a  continual  wailing  crying. 

These  are  the  fUll  ceremonials  that  take 
place  at  the  death  of  a  chief, — at  all  events, 
of  a  man  of  some  importance^  but  they  varv 
much  according  to  the  rank  of  the  individuaL 
Sometinies  a  rain-maker  has  forbidden  all 
sepulchral  rites  whatever,  as  interfering  with 
the  production  of  rain,  and  during  the  time 
of  tms  interdict  every  corpse  is  dragged  into 
the  bush  to  be  consumed  by  Ibe  h^senas. 
Even  the  very  touch  of  a  dead  body  is  for- 
bidden, and,  under  this  strange  tyranny,  a 
0011  httS'bMn  seevi  to  fling  a  Teathem  rope 
roundHieleg  of  his  dead  mother,  drag  her 
body  into  Ibe  bush^imd  ihert  leave  it,  throw- 


ing down  the  rope  and  abandoning  it,  be- 
cause it  had  been  defiled  bv  the  contact  of  a 
dead  body,  and  he  might  nappen  to  touch 
thepart  that  had  touched  the  corpse. 

Tne  concluding  scene  in  a  Bechuana  fti- 
neral  is  illustrate  on  the  previous  page. 

In  the  bac^^und  is  seen  the  fence  of  the 
kraal,  in  which  a  hole  has  been  broken, 
through  which  the  body  of  the  deceased  has 
been  carried.  Behind  the  men  who  are 
lowering  the  body  into  the  grave  is  a  girl 
beaiii^  in  her  hands  the  branch  of  acacia 
which  IS  to  be  placed  on  the  head  of  the 
corpse — evidently  a  relic  of  some  tradition 
long  ago  forgotten,  or,  at  all  events,  of  which 
they  profess  to  be  ignorant  At  the  side 
stands  the  old  woman  who  bears  the  weap- 
ons of  the  deceased  chief — his  spears,  axe, 
and  bow -^  and  in  tJie  foreground  arfe  the 
bowl  of  water  for  lustration,  and  ^e  hoes 
with  which  the  grave  has  been  dug. 
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If  the  reader  will  refer  to  a  map  of  AfHca, 
and  look  at  the  western  coast  just  below  lat 
20^  S.;  he  will  see  that  a  lai^  portion  of  the 
country  is  occupied  by  a  people  called  Dsr 
maras,  this  word  being  a  euphonious  corrup- 
tion of  the  word  Damup,  which  signifies 
"The  People."  Who  the  Damaras  origi- 
nally were,  how  lonff  they  have  occupied 
the  land,  and  the  place  where  they  origi- 
nally came  from,  are  rather  dubious,  and 
they  themselves  can  throw  no  light  on  the 
subject. 

'the  tribe  is  a  very  interesting  one.  Once 
of  great  power  and  importance,  it  spread 
over  a  vast  tract  of  country,  and  developed 
its  own  peculiar  manners  and  customs, 
some  of  which,  as  will  be  seen,  are  most 
remarkable.  Its  day  of  prosperity  was, 
however,  but  a  short  one,  as  is  the  case 
with  most  tribes  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
It  has  rapidly  sunk  from  its  high  estate,  has 
suffered  from  the  attacks  of  powerftil  and 
relentless  enemies,  and  in  a  few  more  years 
will  probably  perish  off  the  face  of  the 
earth.  So  rapid  have  been  the  changes, 
that  one  traveller,  Mr.  Anderssen,  remarks 
that  within  his  own  time  it  has  been  his 
fate  to  witness  the  complete  ruin  and  down- 
fall of  the  once  great  Damara  nation. 

Such  beinj::  the  case,  it  is  my  intention  to 
give  a  brief  account  of  the  tribe,  noticing 
only  those  peculiarities  which  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  other  tribes,  and  which 
might  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  be  alto- 
geOier  forgotten.    The  accoimt  given  in  the 


following  pages  has  been  partly  taken  from 
Mr.  Anderssen's  '^Lake  Ngami,"  partly 
from  Mr.  Gkdton^s  work  on  Southwestern 
Africa,  and  partly  from  the  well-known 
book  by  Mr.  Baines,  to  whom  I  am  also 
indebted  for  many  sketches,  and  much 
verbal  and  written  information. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  abo- 
rigines were  a  race  called,  even  by  them- 
selves, the  Ghou  Damup  —  a  nanie  quite 
untranslatable  to  ears  polite,  and  therefore 
euphonized  by  the  colonists  into  Hill  Da- 
maras, though  in  reality  there  is  no  connec- 
tion between  them.  The  Ghou  Damup  say 
that  their  great  ancestor  was  a  baboon,  who 
married  a  native  lady,  and  had  a  numerous 
progeny.  The  union,  however,  like  most 
unequal  matches,  was  not  a  happy  one,  the 
mother  priding  herself  on  her  family,  and 
twitting  her  sons  with  their  low  connections 
on  the  paternal  side.  The  end  of  the  mat- 
ter was,  that  a  split  took  place  in  the  family, 
the  sons  behaving  so  badly  that  they  dared 
no  longer  face  their  high-born  Hottentot 
connections,  and  fled  to  the  hills,  where 
they  have  ever  since  dwelt. 

The  Damaras  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  two  bodies,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
former  being  those  who  possess  cattle,  and 
live  chiefly  on  the  milk,  and  the  latter  those 
who  have  either  no  cattle,  or  only  one  or 
two,  and  who,  in  consequence,  live  by  the 
chase  and  on  the  wild  roots  which  they  dig. 
For  the  Damaras  are  not  an  agricultural 
people,  probably  because  their  sou  is  not,  as 
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a  general  rule,  adapted  for  the  raising  of 
crops. 

The  poor  Damaras,  called  Ovatjumba, 
are  looked  down  upon  by  the  richer  sort, 
and,  in  feet,  treated  asL  if  they  were  inferior 
bein^  Their  usual  position  is  that  of  ser- 
vitude to  the  wealthy,  who  consider  them 
rather  as  slaves  than  servants,  punish  them 
with  great  severity,  and  do  not  hesitate 
even  to  take  their  lives.  It  will  be  seen 
from  this  fact  that  the  primitive  simplicity 
of  the  savage  life  is  not  precisely  of  aii  Ar- 
cadian character;  and  that  savages  are  not 
indebted  to  Europeans  for  all  meir  vices. 
For  some  undoubtedly  they  are^  and  dis- 
play a  singular  aptitude  in  acquiring  them; 
out  most  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  world, 
such  as  drunkenness,  cruelty,  immorality, 
dishonesty,  lying,  slavery,  and  the  like,  are 
to  be  found  in  full  vigor  among  savage 
nations,  and  existed  among  them  long 
before  they  ever  saw  an  European.  To  say 
that  the  vices  above  mentioned  were  intro- 
duced to  savages  by  Europeans  is  a  libel  on 
civilization.  Whenever  a  savage  can  intox- 
icate himself  he  will  do  so,  no  matter  in 
'what  part  of  the  world  he  lives.  So  deter- 
minedly is  he  bent  on  attaining  this  result, 
that  he  will  drink  vast  quantities  of  the 
native  African  beer,  whicn  is  as  thick  as 
ordinary  gruel,  or  he  will  drink  the  disgust- 
ingly-prepared kava  of  Polynesia;  or  he 
wiU  smoke  hemp  in  a  pipe,  or  chew  it  as  a 
sweetmeat;  or  swallow  tobacco  smoke  until 
he  is  more  than  half  choked,  or  he  will  take 
opium  if  he  can  get  it,  and  intoxicate  him- 
self with  that 

Similarly,  the  savage  is  essentially  cruel, 
not  having  the  least  regard  for  the  suffer- 
ings of  others,  and  inflicting  the  most  fright- 
ful tortures  with  calm  enjoyment  As  for 
morality,  as  we  understand,  the  word,  the 
true  savage  has  no  conception  of  it,  and  she 
scenes  which  nightly  take  place  in  savage 
lands  are  of  such  a  nature  that  travellers 
who  have  witnessed  them  are  obliged  to 
pass  them  over  in  discreet  silence.  Hon- 
esty, in  its  right  sense,  is  equally  unknown. 
ana  so  is  truthfulness,  a  successful  theft  ana 
an  undetected  falsehood  being  thought  evi- 
dences of  skill  and  ingenuity,  and  by  no 
means  a  disgrace.  Slavery,  a^ain,  thrives 
mightUy  among  savages,  and  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  savages  are  the  hardest 
masters  toward  their  slaves  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

The  land  in  which  the  Damaras  live  is 
rather  a  remarkable  one,  and,  although  it  is 
of  very  large  extent,  only  a  small  portion 
is  habitable  by  human  beings.  The  vegeta- 
tion is  mostly  of  the  thorny  kind,  while 
water  is  scarce  throughout  a  great  pK)r- 
tion  of  the  year,  the  rainy  season  bringing 
with  it  sudden  floods  which  are  scarcely 
less  destructive  than  the  previous  drought. 
"'  Being  sitoated  in  the  tropic  of  Capricorn, 
the  seasons  are  naturally  the  reverse  of 


those  in  Europe.  In  the  month  of  August, 
when  our  summer  may  be  said  to  be  at  an 
end,  hot  westerly  winds  blow,  which  quickly 
parch  up  and  destroy  the  vegetation.  At 
the  same  time,  whirlwinds  sweep  over  the 
country  with  tremendous  velocity,  driving 
along  vast  columns  of  sand,  many  feet  in 
diameter  and  several  hundred  in  height 
At  times,  ten  or  fitleen  of  these  columns 
may  be  seen  chasing  each  other.  The 
Damaras  designate  them  Orukumb'ombura, 
or,  Bain-bringers,  a  most  appropriate  name, 
as  they  usuafiy  occur  just  before  the  first 
rains  fall. 

"  Showers,  accompanied  by  thunder  and 
vivid  lightning,  are  not  unusual  in  the 
months  of  September  and  October;  but  the 
regular  rains  do  not  set  in  till  December 
and  January,  when  they  continue,  with  but 
slight  intermission,  till  May.  In  this  month 
and  June,  strong  easterly  winds  prevail, 
which  are  not  only  disagreeable,  but  injuri- 
ous to  health.  The  lips  crack,  and  the  skin 
feels  dry  and  harsh.  Occasionally  at  this 
time,  tropical  rains  fall,  but  they  do  more 
harm  than  good,  as  sudden  cold,  which 
annihilates  vegetation,  is  invariaoly  the 
result  In  July  and  August  the  nights  are 
the  coldest,  and  it  is  then  no  unusual  thing 
to  find  ice  half  an  inch  thick." 

The  Damaras  have  a  very  odd  notion  of 
their  origin,  thinking  that  they  sprang  from 
a  tree,  which  they  call  in  consequence  the 
Mother  Tree.  All  the  animals  had  th«  same 
origin;  and,  after  they  had  burst  from  the 
parent  tree,  the  world  was  all  in  darkness. 
A  Damara  then  lighted  a  fire,  whereupon 
most  of  the  beasts  and  birds  fled  away  in  ter- 
ror, while  a  few  remained,  and  came  close  to 
the  blaze.  Those  which  fled  became  wild 
animals,  such  as  the  gnoo,  the  giraffe,  the 
zebra,  and  others,  while  those  which  re- 
mained were  the  sheep,  the  ox,  the  goat, 
and  dog,  and  became  domesticated.  The 
individual  tree  is  said  still  to  exist  at  a 
place  called  Omariera,  but,  as  it  happens, 
every  sub-tribe  of  the  Damaras  point  to  a  dif- 
ferent tree,  and  regard  it  with  filial  affec- 
tion as  their  great  ancestor.  The  natives 
call  this  tree  Motjohaara,  and  the  particular 
individual  from  which  they  believe  that  they 
sprung  by  the  name  of  Oraumborumbonga. 
,The  timber  is  very  heavy,  and  of  so  close 
and  hard  a  texture,  that  it  may  be  ranked 
among  the  ironwoods. 

In  appearance  the  Damaras  are  a  fine 
race  of  men,  sometimes  exceeding  six  feet 
in  height,  and  well  proportioned.  Their 
features  are  tolerably  regular,  and  they 
move  with  grace  and  freedom.  (See  illus- 
tration No.  1,  on  p.  308.)  They  are  power- 
ful, as  becomes  their  bulk;  but,  as  is  the  case 
with  many  savages,  although  they  can  put 
forth  great  strength  on  occasions,  they  are 
not  capable  of  lon^  and  continued  exertion. 

The  bodily  constitution  of  the  Damaras  is 
of  the  most  extraordinary  character.    Pain 
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for  them  eeems  almost  non-existent,  and  an 
ininry  which  would  bo  fatal  to  the  more 
nervously  constituted  European  has  but 
little  effect  on  the  Bamai-a,  The  reader 
may  remember  the  insensibility  to  pain 
manifested  by  the  llottentots,  but  the  Da- 
mar  as  e\'en  exceed  them  in  this  particular. 
Mr.  Baines  mentions,  in  his  MS.  notes, 
some  extraordinary  instances  of  this  pecul- 
iarity. On  one  occasion  a  man  had  broken 
his  leg,  and  the  fractured  limb  htul  been  put 
np  in  a  splint  One  da3%  while  tlie  leg  was 
being  dressed,  Mr.  Baines  beard  a  great 
shout  of  laughter,  and  found  tliat  a  clumsy 
aasistaot  liau  let  the  lo^  fall,  and  had  re- 
broken  the  partially  united  bones,  bo  that 
the  le^  was  liLan|;ing  with  the  foot  twisted 
inward,  lusteatt  of  being  liorrilied  at  bo  eh 
an  SMi'cident,  thev  were  all  shouting  with 
laughter  at  the  atinormal  shape  of  the  limb, 
antfno  one  sepraed  to  tliink  it  a  better  joke, 
or  laughed  more  heartily,  tlian  the  injured 
man  buns  elf.  The  siuiie  man,  when  his  iu- 
jurie.^  had  nearly  healed,  and  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver had  to  be  applied  treely  to  the  parts, 
bore  the  excruciatmg  operation  so  well  that 
he  was  complimented  on  his  courage*  IIom- 
ever,  it  turned  out  that  he  did  not  feel  the 
application  at  all,  and  that  the  compliments 
were  quite  thrown  away. 

On  another  occasion^  a  very  remarkable 
incident  occurred.  There  had  been  a  mu- 
tiny, which  threatened  the  lives  of  the  whole 
party»  and  the  ringleader  was  accordingly 
condemned  to  death,  and  solemnly  executed 
bv  being  shot  through  the  bead  with  a  pistol, 
the  body  being  allowed  to  lie  where  it  fell. 
Two  or  three  days  afterward,  the  executed 
criminal  made  his  appearance,  uot  much  the 
worse  for  the  injury,  except  the  remains  of  a 
wound  in  his  head.  He  seemed  to  think 
that  he  had  been  rather  hardly  used,  and 
asked  for  a  stick  of  tobacco  as  compensa- 
tion. 

Yet,  although  so  indifferent  to  external 
Injuries,  they  are  singularly  sensitive  to  ill- 
ness, and  are  at  once  prostrated  by  a  slight 
iiidi»poaitiou,  of  which  an  European  would 
think  nothing  at  all  Their  peculiar  consti- 
tution always  shows  itscif  in  travelling, 
Mr.  Baines  remarks  that  a  savage  is  ready 
to  travel  at  a  minnte's  notice,  as  he  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  pick  up  his  weapons  and 
start  He  looks  with  contempt  upon  the 
preparation  which  a  white  man  makes,  and 
for  two  or  three  days'  **  fatigue  '^  work  will 
beat  almost  any  European.  Yet  in  a  long, 
steatly  march,  iha  European  tires  out  the 
savage,  unless  the  latter  con  forma  to  the 
us^es  which  he  despised  at  starting. 

He  finds  that,  after  all,  be  will  require 
baggage  and  clothing  of  some  kind.  The 
heat  of  the  mid-dav  sun  gives  him  a  head- 
ache, and  he  is  obliged  to  ask  for  a  c-ap  as  a 
protection.  Then  bis  sandals,  winch  were 
sufficient  for  him  on  a  sandy  soil,  are  no 
protection  against  thornSj  ^nd  so  he  has  to 


procure  shoes.  Then,  sleeping  at  night 
without  a  rug  or  large  kaross  cannot  ba 
endured  for  many  nidi  to,  and  so  he  has  to 
ask  for  a  blanket  His  food  again,  such  as 
the  ground-nuts  on  which  the  poorer  Da- 
mar  as  chielly  Uve,  is  not  sufficiently  untri* 
tious  for  long-continued  exertion,  and  be  ia 
obliged  to  ask  for  his  regular  rations.  Ilia 
usual  fiiahion  is  to  make  a  dash  at  work^  to 
continue  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  to 
cease  altogether,  and  recruit  his  strength  by 
passing  several  days  in  inaction. 

The  dress  of  the  Damaras  is  rather  pecul* 
iar  —  that  of  the  women  especially  so.  The 
principal  pstrt  of  a  man -a  dress  is  a  leathern 
rone  of  wonderful  length,  seldom  less  than 
a  liundred  feet,  and  somej^imes  ejececding 
four  or  even  five  hundred*  This  is  wound 
in  loose  coils  round  the  ivaist,  so  that  it  lalla 
in  folds  which  are  not  devoid  of  grace.  la 
it  the  Damara  thrusts  his  axes,  knob-kerries, 
and  other  implements,  so  that  it  serves  tli© 
rmrposc  of  a  belt,  a  nockct,  and  a  dress. 
His  leet  are  defended  by  siiudals,  mad^ 
something  like  those  of  the  Bcchuunas,  and 
fastened  to  the  feet  in  a  similar  manner, 
but  remarkable  for  tlieir  length,  projecting  ' 
rather  beliiud  the  heel,  and  Y^^ry  much  be- 
fore the  toes,  in  a  way  that  reminds  tha  j 
observer  of  the  long- toed  boots  which  wer^  1 
so  fashionable  in  early  English  times.  Some- 
times  he  makes  a  very  bad  use  of  these  san- 
dals, surreptitiously  scrapiog  holes  in  the 
sand,  into  winch  be  pushes  small  articles  of 
value  that  nuiy  have  been  chopped, and  then 
stealthily  C4jvera  them  up  with  the  sand. 

They  are  very  fond  of  ornament,  and  place 
great  value  on  iron  for  this  purpose,  fashion- 
ing it  into  various  forms,  and  polij^hing  it 
until  it  glitters  brightly  in  the  siiubeama. 
Beads,  of  course,  they  wear,  and  Ihey  ar© 
fbud  of  ivory  beads,  some  of  wliich  may  be 
ratiier  temped  balls,  so  large  are  they.  One 
man  had  a  string  of  these  beads  which  hung 
from  the  back  of  his  head  nearly  to  his  heels. 
The  uppermost  beads  were  about  as  large  as 
bilUard  bails,  and  they  graduated  regularly  in 
size  until  the  lowest  and  smallest  were  barely 
t'ls  large  as  hazel -uuts.  He  was  very  proud 
of  this  ornament,  and  refused  to  sell  it, 
though  he  kindly  oftered  to  lend'  it  for  a  day 
or  two. 

His  headdress  costs  him  much  trouble  ill 
composing,  though  he  docs  not  often  go 
through  the  labor  of  adjusting  it.  He  di- 
vides his  hair  into  a  great  number  of  stranrls, 
which  he  fixes  b}'  imbuing  them  with  a  mix- 
ture  of  grease  and  red  ochre,  and  then  allows 
them  to  hang  round  bis  bead  like  ho  many 
short  red  cords.  A  wealthy  man  will  some- 
times adorn  himself  with  a  single  tuckle- 
shell  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  and  Mr. 
Baines  remarks,  that  if  any  of  his  friends  at 
home  would  only  have  made  a  supper  on  a 
few  pennyworth  of  cockles^  and  sent  him  the 
shells,  he  could  have  ouvde  his  fortune.  The 
men  have  no  particular  hat  or  cap;  but,  &|., 
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they  are  very  faatidiouB  about  tbeir  hair,  and 
as  rain  would  utterly  destroy  all  the  elabo- 
ratelyndressed  locks,  tiiey  use  in  rainy 
weamer  a  piece  of  soft  nide,  which  they 
place  on  their  heads,  and  fold  or  twist  into 
any.form  that  may  seem  most  convenient  to 
them.  The  fat  and  red  ochre  with  which  he 
adorns  his  head  is  liberally  bestowed  on  the 
whole  body,  and  affords  an  index  to  the 
health  and  general  spirits  of  the  Damara. 
When  a  Damara  is  well  and  in  good  spirits 
he  is  all  red  and  shining  like  a  mirror,  and 
whenever  he  is  seen  pale  and  dull  he  is  sure 
either  to  be  in  low  spirits  or  bad  circum- 
stances. As  a  rule,  the  Damaras  do  not 
wash  themselves,  preferring  to  renew  their 
beauty  by  paint  and  grease,  and  the  natural 
consequence  is,  that  they  diffUse  i^n  odor 
wbkb  is  far  from  agreeable  to  European 
nostirilfl,  though  their  own  seem  to  be  in- 
sensible to  it  Indeed,  so  powerful  are  the 
odors  of  the  African  tribes,  that  anv  one 
who  ventures  among  them  must  boldly 
abnegate  the  sense  of  smell,  and  make  up 
his  mind  to  endure  all  kinds  of  evil  odors, 

{ust  as  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  endure  the 
leat  of  the  sun  ana  the  various  hardships  of 
travel  in  a  foreign  land. 

The  dress  of  the  women  is  most  remark- 
able, not  to  say  unique.  As  children,  they 
have  no  clothing  whatever;  and,  until  they 
are  asked  in  marriage,  they  wear  the  usual 
costume  of  Southern  Aihca^  namely,  the 
fringe-apron,  and  perhaps  a  piece  of  leather 
tied  round  the  wmst  these  and  beads  con- 
stituting their  only  (fress.  The  illustration 
No.  2,  opposite,  is  from  a  drawing  by  Mr. 
Baines,  which  admirably  shows  the  sym- 
metrical and  graceful  figures  of  the  Damara 
girls  befbre  they  are  married,  and  their  con- 
tours spoiled  by  hard  work.  The  drawing 
was  taken  from  life,  and  represents  a  youn^ 
girl  as  she  appears  while  resting  herself.  It 
seems  rather  a  strange  mode  of  resting,  but 
it  is  a  point  of  honor  with  the  Damara  girls 
and  women  not  to  put  down  a  load  until 
they  have  conveyed  ft  to  its  destination,  and, 
as  she  has  found  the  heavy  basket  to  fatigue 
her  head,  she  has  raised  it  on  both  her  hands, 
and  thus  ^^ rests*'  herself  without  ceasing 
her  walk  or  putting  down  her  burden. 

JJ^ot  content  with  the  basket  load  upon 
her  head,  she  has  another  load  tied  to  ner 
back,  consisting  of  some  puppies.  The 
Damara  girls  are  very  fond  of  puppies,  and 
make  great  pets  of  them,  treating  tnem  as  if 
they  were  babies,  and  carrying  them  about 
exactly  as  the  married  women  carry  their 
children. 

As  soon  as  they  have  been  asked  in  mar- 
riage, the  Damara  woman  assumes  the 
matron's  distinctive  costume.  This  is  of 
the  most  elaborate  character,  and  requires  a 
carefUl  description,  as  there  is  nothing  like 
it  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Round  her 
waist  the  woman  winds  an  inordinately  long 
hidie  rppe,  like  that  worn  by  her  husbaua 


This  rope  is  so  saturated  with  grease  that  i^ 
is  as  soft  and  pliable  as  silk,  but  also  has  the, 
disadvantage  of  harboring  sundi-]^  noxious 
insects,  the  extermination  of  which,  how- 
ever, seems  to  afford  harmless  amusement  to 
the  Damara  ladies.  Also^  she  wears  a  dress 
made  of  sUin,  the  hair  being  worn  outward, 
and  the  upper  part  turned  over  so  as  to  form 
a  sort  of  cape. 

Many  Damara  women  wear  a  curious  kind 
of  bodice^  the  chief  use  of  which  seems  to 
be  the  evidence  that  a  vast  amount  of  time 
and  labor  has  been  expended  in  producing  a 
very  smaU  result  SmaU  flat  disks  of  ostricn- 
shell  are  prepared^  as  has  already  been  laem^ 
tioned  when  treatmg  of  the  Hottentots,  and 
strung  together.  A  number  of  the  strings 
are  then  set  side  by  side  so  as  to  form  s^ 
wide  belt^  which  is  fastened  round  the  body^ 
and  oertamly  forms  a  pleasing  contrast  to 
the  shining  red  which  is  so  hberally  used, 
and  which  entirely  obliterates  the  distinc- 
tions of  darker  fair  individuals.  Round 
their  wrists  and  ankles  they  wear  a  succes- 
sion of  metal  rings,  almost  invariably  iron 
or  copper,  and  some  of  the  richer  sort  wear 
so  many  that  they  can  hardly  walk  with 
comfort,  and  their  naturally  graceful  ^ait 
degenerates  into  an  awkward  waddle.  It  is 
ratner  curious  that  the  women  should  value 
these  two  metals  so  highly,  for  they  care, 
comparatively  little  for  tne  more  costly 
metals,  such  aii  brass  or  even  gold.  These, 
rings  are  very  simply  made,  being  merely 
thick  rods  out  to  the  proper  length,  bent 
rudely  into  form,  and  men  clenched  over 
the  limb  by  the  hammer.  These  ornaments 
have  cost  some  of  their  owners  very  dear,  as 
we  shall  presently  see. 

The  strangest  part  of  the  woman's  cos« 
tume  is  the  neaddress,  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  illustration  opposite,  of  a  warrior's 
wife.  The  framework  of  the  headdress  is  a 
skull-cap  of  stout  hide,  which  fits  closely  to 
the  head,  and  which  is  ornamented  with 
three  imitation  ears  of  the  same  material, 
one  being  on  each  side,  and  the  third  be- 
hind. To  Uie  back  of  this  cap  is  attached  a 
flat  tail,  sometimes  three  feet  or  more  in 
length,  and  six  or  ei^ht  inches  in  width.  It 
is  composed  of  a  strip  of  leather,  on  which 
are  fastened  parallel  strings  of  metal  beads, 
or  rather  ^*Dugles,"  mostly  made  of  tin. 
The  last  few  incnes  of  the  leather  strip  are 
cut  into  thongs  so  as  to  form  a  terminal 
fringe.  The  cap  is  further  decorated  by 
shcUs,  which  are  sewed  round  it  in  succes- 
sive rows  according  to  the  wealth  of  the 
wearer.  The  whole  of  the  cap,  as  well  as 
the  ears,  is  rubbed  with  grease  and  red 
ochre.  So  much  for  the  cap  itself,  which, 
however,  is  incomplete  without  the  veil. 
This  is  a  large  piece  of  thin  and  very  soft 
leather  which  is  attached  to  the  front  of  tha 
cap,  and,  if  allowed  to  hang  freelv,  would 
fall  over  the  face  and  conceaiit.  The  womr 
en,  however,  only  wear  if  thus  for  a  shor^ 
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time,  and  then  roll  it  back  so  that  it  pasaea ' 
over  the  forehead,  and  then  falls  on  either 
ehoukler. 

Heavy  and  inconvenient  as  is  tliis  cap, 
the  Daniara  woman  never  goes  without  it, 
and  suffei-s  all  the  inconvenience  for  the 
sake  of  beinj^  f iL^hionable.  Indeed,  so  hii^hly 
is  this  adornment  prized  by  Ijotb  sexes  that 
the  hnsbands  wouirl  visit  their  wives  with 
their  heaviegt  displeasure  (i.  e.  beat  them 
within  an  inch  ot  tbeir  hves)  if  they  ven- 
tured to  appear  without  it.  One  woman^ 
whose  portrait  was  bein^^  taken,  was  recom- 
mendeii  to  leave  her  headdress  with  the 
artist,  so  that  she  might  be  spared  the 
trouble  of  standing  while  the  elaborate  dee- 
orations  were  being  drawn.  She  wiia  horri- 
fied at  the  idea  of  laying  it  aside,  and  said 
that  her  husband  would  kill  her  if  she  \\\is 
seen  without  her  proper  dress.  If  she  m  ishes 
to  carry  a  burden  on  her  head,  she  does  not 
remove  her  csip,  but  pushes  it  off'  her  fore- 
head, so  tliat  the  three  pointed  ears  eomc 
upon  tlie  crown  instead  of  the  top  of  the 
hear!,  and  are  out  of  the  wav. 

However  scanty  may  be  tfie  apparel  which 
is  worn,  both  sexes  arc  very  particular 
about  wearing  something,  and  look  upon 
entire  nudity  inueh  in  the  same  light  that 
we  do.  So  careful  arc  they  in  this  respect 
that  an  unintentional  breach  of  etiquette 
gave  its  name  to  a  river.  Some  Damara 
women  came  to  it,  and,  seeing  that  some 
berries  w(  re  growing  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  that  the  water  was  not  mucli  more  than 
waiRt-deep,  they  left  their  aprons  on  the 
bank  and  waded  across,  Wlide  they  were 
engaged  in  gathering  tlie  berries,  a  torrent 
of  water  suddenly  swept  down  the  nver, 
overtiowed  its  brinks,  and  earried  away  the 
dresses.  Ever  afterward  the  Damaras  gave 
that  stream  the  name  of  Okaroschek?^,  or 
'^Kaked  River." 

They  have  a  curious  cnstom  of  chipping 
the  two  upper  Iront  teeth,  so  as  to  leave  a 
T-shaped  space  between  them.  This  is 
done  with  a  flint,  and  the  custom  prevails, 
with  some  raoditications,  among  many  other 
tribes. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  Bamaras 
have  many  cattle.  They  delight  in  havin-^ 
droves  of  one  single  color,  bright  brown 
being  the  favorite  "hue,  and  cattle  of  that 
color  being  mostlv  remarkable  for  their  en- 
during powers.  Damara  cattle  are  much 
prized  by  other  tribes,  and  even  by  the 
white  settlers,  on  account  of  their  quick 
6tep,  strong  hoofs,  and  lasting  powers. 
They  are,  however,  rather  apt  to  be  wik!, 
and,  as  their  horns  are  exceedingly  long 
and  sharp,  an  enraged  Damara  ox  becomes 
a  most  dangerous  animal.  Sometimes  the 
horns  of  an  ox  will  be  so  long  that  the  tips 
are  seven  or  eight  feet  apart  The  hair  of 
these  cattle  is  shining  and  smooth,  and  the 
tnft  at  the  end  of  the  tail  is  nearly  a,s  re- 
Dmrkable  for  its  length  as  the  boras.   These 


tail-tufts  are  much  used  in  decorations,  and 
are  in  great  request  for  ornamenting  ihe 
shatts  o?  the  assagais.  As  is  generally  the 
case  with  African  cattle,  the  cows  give  but 
little  milk  daily,  and,  if  the  calf  should  hap- 
pen to  die,  none  at  all.  In  such  eases,* the 
Damaras  stuff  tlie  skin  of  the  dead  calf  with 
grass,  and  place  it  before  tlie  cow,  who  is 
quite  contented  with  it  Sometimes  a  rather 
ludicrous  incident  !ias  mcurred.  The  cow, 
while  licking  her  imagined  offspring,  has 
come  upon  flie  grass  which  protrudes  here 
and  there  from  the  rudely  stutlcd  skin,  and, 
thrusting  her  nose  into  the  interior,  has 
dragged  out  and  eaten  the  whole  of  the 
grass. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  Damaras 
find  much  of  their  subsistence  in  the  ground. 
They  are  trained  from  infancy  in  digging 
the  ground  for  food,  and  little  children  who 
cannot  fairly  walk  may  be  seen  crawling 
about,  digging  up  roots  and  eating  them. 
By  reason'  of  this  diet,  the  figures  of  the 
cliildren  are  anvthing  but  gmceful,  their 
stomachs  protruding  in  a  most  absnrtl  man- 
ner, and  tlicir  backs  taking  a  curresponcling 
curve.  Their  mode  of  digging  holes  ia 
called  "  crowing,''  and  is  thus  managed : 
they  take  a  pointed  stick  in  their  right  hand, 
break  up  the  ground  with  it,  and  scrape  out 
the  b>ose  earth  with  the  left.  Tliey  iu*e 
wonderfullv  expeditious  at  this  work,'  hav- 
ing to  employ  it  for  n^any  purposes,  such  as 
digging  up  tbc  ground-nuts,  on  which  they 
feed  hirgely,  excavating  for  water,  and  the 
like.  Tliey  will  sometimes  "crow''  holes 
ei^^diteen  inches  or  more  in  depth,  and 
barely  six  inches  in  diameter,  Tlie  w^ord 
""  crow  "  is  used  very  frequently  by  travellers 
in  this  part  of  Africa,  and  sacfly  puzzles  the 
novice,  who  does  not  in  the  least  know 
what  can  lie  meant  bv  "  crowing  "  for  roots, 
"  crow-water,"  and  tlic  hkc.  Crow-water, 
of  course,  is  that  wliich  is  obtidned  by  dig- 
ging holes,  and  is  never  so  good  ai  that 
which  can  be  drawn  from  some  open  weU 
or  strefmi^ 

"  Crowing  *'  is  very  useful  in  liouse-buiM- 
ing.  The  women  'procure  a  number  of 
tolerably  stout  but  pliant  sticks,  some  eight 
or  nine  feet  long,  and  then  *'  crow  "  a  corre- 
sponding number  of  holes  in  a  circle  about 
eight  feet  in  diameter.  The  sticks  are 
planted  in  the  holes,  the  tops  bent  down 
and  la.shed  together,  and  the  framework  of  ■ 
the  house  is  complete.  A  stout  nole,  witi  " 
a  forked  top,  is  then  set  in  the  mludle  of  the 
Imt,  and  supports  the  roof,  just  rus  a  tent^ 
pole  supports  the  canvas.  Brushwood  is 
then  woven  in  and  out  of  the  framework, 
and  mud  phis te red  uj)on  the  brushwood* 
A  hole  is  left  at  one  side  by  way  of  a  door, 
and  another  at  the  top  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  a  chimney.  When  the  fire  ia  not 
burning,  an  old  ox -hide  is  laid  over  the 
aperture,  and  kept  in  its  place  by  heavy 
stones.    Moreover,  as  by  me  heat  of  thd 
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fire  Inside  the  hut,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun 
outiiidc  it,  various  cracks  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  roof,  hides  are  laid  here  and 
there,  until  at  last  an  old  Damara  hut  is 
nearly  covered  with  hides.  These  act  as 
ventilators  during  the  day,  but  are  carefully 
drawn  and  closea  at  ni^ht;  the  savage,  who 
spends  all  his  day  in  the  open  air.  almost 
invariably  shutting  out  every  breath  of  air 
during  the  night,  and  seeming  to  have  the 
power  of  existing  for  six  or  eight  hours 
without  oxygen.  As  if  to  increase  the 
chance  of  suffocation,  the  Damaras  always 
crowd  into  these  huts,  packing  themselves 
as  closely  as  possible  round  the  small  fire 
which  occupies  the  centre. 

As  to  furniture,  the  Damaras  trouble 
themselves  little  about  such  a  superflu- 
ity. Within  the  hut  may  usually  be  seen 
one  or  two  clay  cooking-pots,  some  wooden 
vessels,  a  couple  of  ox-hides  by  way  of 
chairs,  a  small  bag  of  grease,  another  of  red 
ochre,  and  an  axe  for  chopping  wood.  All 
the  remainder  of  their  property  is  either 
carried  on  their  persons,  or  buried  in  some 
secret  spot  so  that  it  may  not  be  stolen. 

The  intellect  of  the  Damaras  does  not 
seem  to  be  of  a  very  high  order,  or,  at  all 
events,  it  has  not  been  cultivated.  They 
seem  to  fail  most  completely  in  arithmetic, 
and  cannot  even  count  beyond  a  certain 
number.  Mr.  Galton  gives  a  very  amusing 
description  of  a  Damara  in  difficulties  with 
a  question  of  simple  arithmetic. 

**  We  went  only  three  hours,  and  slept  at 
the  furthest  watering-place  that  Hans  and  I 
had  explored.  Now  we  had  to  trust  to  the 
guides,  whose  ideas  of  time  and  distance 
were  most  provokingly  indistinct ;  besides 
this,  they  have  no  comparative  in  their 
language,  so  that  you  cannot  say  to  them, 
'Which  is  the  longer  of  the  two,  the  next 
stage  or  the  last  one?' but  you  must  say, 
*  The  last  stage  is  little  ;  the  next,  is  it 
great?'  The  reply  is  not, '  It  is  a  little  longer,' 
'much  longer,'  or  *veiy  much  longer,'  but 
simply,  *It  is  so,'  or  *It  is  not  so.'  They 
have  a  very  poor  notion  of  time.  If  you 
say,  'Suppose  we  start  at  sunrise,  where 
will  the  sun  be  when  we  arrive?'  they  make 
the  wildest  points  in  the  sky,  though  they 
are  somethrag  of  astronomers,  and  give 
names  to  several  stars.  The}'  have  no  way 
of  distinguishing  days,  but  reckon  by  the 
rainy  season,  the  dry  season,  or  the  pig-nut 
season. 

"When  inquiries  are  made  about  how 
many  days'  journey  oflf  a  place  may  be,  their 
ignorance  of  all  numerical  ideas  is  very  an- 
noying. In  practice,  whatever  they  may 
possess  in  their  language,  they  certainly  use 
no  numeral  greater  than  three.  When  they 
wish  to  express  four,  they  take  to  their  fin- 
gers, which  are  to  them  as  formidable  instru- 
ments of  calculation  as  a  sliding  rule  is  to 
an  English  school-boy.  They  puzzle  very 
much  after  five,  because  no  spare  hand  re- 
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mains  to  grasp  and  secure  the  fingers  that 
are  required  for  'units.'  Yet  they  seldom 
lose  oxen :  the  way  in  which  they  discover 
the  loss  of  one  is  not  by  the  number  of  the 
herd  being  diminished,  but  by  the  absence 
of  a  face  they  know. 

"  When  bartering  is  going  on,  each  sheep 
must  be  paid  for  separately.  Thus,  suppose 
two  sticks  of  tobacco  to  be  the  rate  of^  ex- 
change for  one  sheep,  it  would  sorely  puz- 
zle a  Damara  to  take  two  sheep  and  give 
him  four  sticks.  I  have  done  so,  and  seen 
a  man  first  put  two  of  the  sticks  apart,  and 
take  a  si^ht  over  them  at  one  of  the  sheep 
he  was  about  to  sell.  Having  satisfied  him- 
self that  that  one  was  honestly  paid  for,  and 
finding  to  his  surprise  that  exactly  two 
sticks  remained  in  hand  to  settle  the  ac- 
count for  the  other  sheep,  he  would  be 
afflicted  with  doubts;  the  transaction  seemed 
to  come  out  too  '  pat '  to  be  correct,  and  he 
would  refer  back  to  the  first  couple  of  sticks; 
and  then  his  mind  got  hazy  and  confused, 
and  wandered  from  one  sheep  to  the  other, 
and  he  broke  off  the  transaction  until  two 
sticks  were  put  into  his  hand,  and  one  sheep 
driven  away,  and  then  the  other  two  sticks 
given  him,  and  the  second  sheep  driven 
away, 

"When  a  Damara's  mind  is  bent  upon 
number,  it  is  too  much  occupied  to  dwell  upon 
quantity;  thus  a  heifer  is  bought  from  a 
man  for  ten  sticks  of  tobacco,  his  large 
hands  bein^  both  spread  out  upon  the 
ground,  and  a  stick  placed  upon  each  fin- 
ger. He  gathers  up  the  tobacco,  the  size 
of  the  mass  pleases  him,  and  the  bargain  is 
struck.  You  then  want  to  buy  a  second 
heifer;  the  same  process  is  gone  through, 
but  half  sticks  instead  of  whole  sticks  are 
put  upon  his  fingers;  the  man  is  equally 
satisfied  at  the  time,  but  occasionally  finds 
it  out,  and  complains  the  next  day. 

"  Once,  while  I  watched  a  Damara  fioun- 
dering  hopelessly  in  a  calculation  on  one 
side  of  me,  I  observed  Dinah,  my  spaniel, 
equally  embarrassed  on  the  other.  She  was 
overlooking  half  a  dozen  of  her  new-born 
puppies,  'which  had  been  removed  two  or 
three  times  from  her,  and  her  anxiety  was 
excessive,  as  she  tried  to  find  out  if  they 
were  all  present,  or  if  any  were  still  miss- 
ing. She  kept  puzzling  and  running  her 
eyes  over  them  backward  and  forward,  but 
could  not  satisfy  herself  She  evidently  had 
a  vague  idea  of  counting,  but  the  figure  was 
too  large  for  her  brain.  Taking  the  two  as 
they  stood,  dog  and  Damara,  the  comparison 
reflected  no  great  honor  on  the  man. 

"Hence,  as  the  Damaras  had  the  vaguest 
notions  of  time  and  distance,  and  as  their 
language  was  a  poor  vehicle  for  expressing 
what  ideas  they  had,  and,  lastly,  as  truth- 
telling  was  the  exception  and  not  the  rule, 
I  found  their  information  to  be  of  very  little 
practical  use." 

Although  the  Damaras  managed  to  over- 
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run  the  country,  they  cannot  be  considered 
a  warlike  peojile,  neither  have  they  heen 
able  to  hi  lid  tor  any  length  of  tiine  the 
very  iininvitini;  hind  they  conqiieretl  Tlu-ir 
Weapons  are  few  and  simple,  hut,  sucli  n^ 
thi'V  are*  niuoh  pains  are  taken  in  their 
man lifae lure,  iipcl  the  DufiKira  warrior  is  us 
ciirtful  Id  keeji  hh  rndt'  arms  in  guod  onKr 
as  is  the  disciplined  soldier  of  Europe.  The 
chief  and  distint'live  weapon  of  ti»e  Damara 
is  the  a.ssagui,  wliieh  has  little  in  eonmion 
with  the  \vt'apt>ns  that  have  already  I>een 
described  under  that  name.  Itisabontfiix 
feet  in  len*;Lli,  and  baa  an  enormous  blfKk% 
leaf-&liaped,  a  foot  or  more  in  b  nglh,  mid  pro* 
portionately  wide.  It  is  made  of  soft  steal, 
and  can  be  at  once  sharpened  by  scraping 
with  a  knife  or  sbme.  The  shall  is  corre- 
spondingly stout,  and  tn  the  centre  is  attached 
one  of  the  tiou  ing  ox-t;dls  which  have  al- 
ready been  mentioned.  iSome  of  thc?e  ai^i^a- 
fais  are  made  alnmnt  wliolly  of  iron,  and 
ave  only  a  sliort  piece  of  wood  in  the  mid- 
die,  vvhirb  an.Hwers  for  a  bundle,  a.s  well  as 
an  atluclimeiil  for  the  ox-taiL  wliich  seems 
to  be  an  essential  part  of  tlic  Daniara  ai^^«a' 
gai. 

The  weapon  is,  as  may  be  conjectured,  an 
exceedingly  ineffieient  one,  and  the  Idade  is^ 
oftener  used  a^  a  knife  than  an  ofl'ensivc 
M'ejipom  It  is  certainly  useful  in  the  chase  of 
the  tdepliant  and  other  large  game,  beiaUFc 
the  wo  urn  1  which  it  makes  is  verv  large,  and 
rauses  f,  great  dow  of  l)Iood;  hut  against 
human  enemies  it  is  comparatively  useless. 
The  Damara  also  carries  a  bow^  and  arrows, 
which  are  wretchedly  inefTective  weapons, 
the  mark.sman  seliloni  bitling  hie  object  at  a 
distance  greater  than  ten  or  twelve  yards. 
The  weapon  wbic!i  he  really  handles  well  is 
the  knol>kerrie  or  short  clnl>,  and  this  he 
can  wae  eiilier  as  a  chib  at  short  quarters, 
or  as  a  missile,  in  the  latter  case  hurling  it 
with  a  force  and  precision  that  renders  it 
really  Il>nnidahle,  8tdt,  the  Damara's  entire 
ai^mament  is  a  very  poor  fuie,  and  it  is  not 
matter  of  wonder  that  when  be  came  to 
match  himself  against  the  possessors  of  fire- 
amis  be  should  be  hopelessly  tlefeated» 

In  their  contliets  with  the  Hottentots, 
the  unfortunate  Damaras  sutrered  dreadfully. 
They  were  literally  cut  to  pieces  by  far  in- 
ferior forces,  not  throuj^h  any  particular  valcu' 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  nor  from  any 
especial  cow^ardicc  on  their  ow  n,  but  simidy 
hucanse  tliey  rlid  not  know  their  own  powers. 
Stalwart  warriors,  well  arme*l  with  their 
broad-bladed  assagids,  might  be  seen  para- 
lyzed with  fear  at  the  sound  and  effects 
of  the  muskets  with  wliieb  the  Hottentots 
were  armed,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  oc- 
currence for  a  Piimara  soldier  to  stand  still 
in  fear  and  trembling  wbiie  a  little  Hidten- 
tot,  at  tAventy  paces  distanee,  deliberately 
loaded  bis  weapon,  and  then  shot  him  down. 
Being  ignorant  of  the  construction  and 
maimgement  of  ike-amis,  the  Pamaras  had 


no  idea  that  they  were  harmless  when  dis- 
charged (for  in  those  days  breech-b>aders 
and  revolvers  were  alike" unknown  to  the 
Hottentots),  and  t!ieivb>re  allowed  tli cm- 
selves  to  be  deliberately  shed,  while  the 
enemy  was  really  at  their  mercy. 

If  the  men  suffered  death  in  the  field,  the 
fate  of  the  women  was  worse.  According 
to  the  custom  of  tlie  Damara  trihe,  they 
carried  all  their  wealth  on  their  persona,  iti  ■ 
the  shape  of  beads,  ear-rings,  and  especially*  ■ 
the  large  and  heavy  metal  rings  with  which  ■ 
their  ankles  and  wrists  were  adorned.  When- 
ever tlie  Hottentot  soldiers  came  uptm  a 
I>amara  wonian,  they  alwavs  rtjbbed  her  of 
every  ornament,  tearing  ollT  all  her  cIotl^iDg 
to  search  tor  them,  and,  as  the  metal  rings 
could  not  be  unelenebed  wit!umt  some 
trouble,  they  deliberately  cut  olf  the  hands 
and  feet  of  the  wretclicd  wonuin,  tore  off, 
the  rings,  and  left  her  Ut  live  or  die  as  might 
happen.  SStrangely  enough  they  often  lived, 
evtn  after  undergoing  such  treatment;  and, 
after  stancbing  the  Howing  Idootl  by  thrust- 
ing the  stumps  of  their  limbs  into*  the  hot 
sand,  some  of  them  ctfntrived  to  crawl  for 
many  miles  until  they  n  joined  their  friends. 
For  some  time  alter  the  war,  maimed  Da- 
mara women  were  often  seen,  srane  being 
without  teet,  others  without  bands,  and 
some  few^  without  either — lliese  having 
been  the  richest  when  assaulted  by  tLeir 
cruel  enemies. 

The  Damaras  are  subdivided  into  a  num- 
ber of  eandiLs — a  word  wliich  has  some 
analogy  with  the  Hindoo  ^^ciiste,^'  each  J 
eauda  having  its  peculiar  rites,  supersti-J 
tions,  &c.  One  eauda  is  called  Ovaku- 
cyuba,  or  the  8mi-cbildren;  another  is 
Uvakuenombura,  or  the  Rain-children;  and 
so  on.  The  candas  have  special  emblems 
or  crests— if  such  a  word  may  be  used., 
These  end  Jems  are  always  certain  trees  or 
bushes,  which  represent  the  eandas  fust  m 
the  red  and  white  roses  re|>resented  the  twO' 
great  political  parties  of  England.  Each  of 
these  castes  has  some  prohibited  food,  and 
they  will  almost  starve  rather  than  break 
the  law%  One  eauda  will  not  eat  the  tlesh  ol 
reil  oxen  ^  to  autJtber,  the  draught  oxen  are 
prohibited;  and  so  fastidious  are  they,  that 
they  will  not  touch  the  vessels  in  wbicli  such 
Ibod  might  have  been  cooked,  nor  even  stand.  J 
to  leeward  of  the  fire,  lest  the  smoke  shoiUdI 
touch  them.  These  practices  cause  the  Da- 
nianis  to  be  very  troublesome  as  guitles,and 
it  is  not  until  the  leader  has  steadily  refused 
to  humor  them  that  they  uill  consent  to 
foret;o  f<*r  the  time  their  ahlipatbies. 

Til  is  custom  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as 
the  Damaras  are  by  nature  and  education 
anything  but  fastidious,  and  they  will  eat  all 
kiiids  of  food  which  an  European  would  _ 
reject  w*ith  disgust  They  will  eat  the  flesh  of, 
cattle  or  horses  which  liave  died  of  disease, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  leopard,  hj  lena,  and 
Other  beasts  of  prey.    In  spite  of  th^ir  uor 
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clean  feeding,  they  will  not  eat  raw,  or  even 
underdone  meat,  and  therein  are  certainly 
superior  to  many  other  tribes,  who  seem  to 
thmk  that  cooking  is  a  needless  waste  of 
time  and  fuel.  Goats  are,  happilj;  for  them- 
selves, among  the  prohibitea  animals,  and 
are  looked  upon  by  the  Damaras  much  as 
swine  are  by  the  Jews. 

Fond  as  they  are  of  beef,  they  cannot 
conceive  that  any  one  should  consider  meat 
as  part  of  his  daily  food.  On  special  occa- 
sions they  kill  an  ox,  or,  if  the  giver  of  the 
feast  should  happen  to  be  a  ri^  man,  six 
or  seven  are  killed.  But,  when  an  ox  is 
slaughtered,  it  is  almost  common  property, 
every  one  within  reach  coming  for  a  portion 
of  it,  and,  if  refused,  threatenmg  to  annihi- 
late the  stingy  man  with  their  curse.  They 
are  horribly  afraid  of  this  curse,  supposing 
that  their  health  will  be  blighted  and  their 
strength  tide  away.  Consequently,  meat  is 
of  no  commercial  va^ue  in  I)amara-land,  no 
one  caring  to  possess  food  which  practically 
belongs  to  every  one  except  himself.  Cows 
are  kept  for  th<^  «ake  of  their  milk,  and  oxen 
(as  Mr.  Galton  says)  merely  to  be  looked  at, 
just  as  deer  are  kept  in  England,  a  few  being 
slaughtered  on  special  occasions,  but  not 
being  intended  to  furnish  a  regular  supply 
of  food.  Much  as  the  Damaras  value  their 
oxen  when  alive  —  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
a  fine  of  two  oxen  is  considered  a  suflacient 
reparation  for  murder  —  they  care  little  for 
them  when  dead,  a  living  sheep  being  far 
more  valuable  than  a  dead  ox.  These  peo- 
ple know  every  ox  that  they  have  ever  seen. 
Their  thoughts  run  on  oxen  all  day,  and  cat- 
tle form  the  chief  subject  of  their  conversa- 
tion. Mr.  Galton  found  that,  whenever  he 
came  to  a  new  station,  the  natives  always 
inspected  his  oxen,  to  see  if  any  of  their 
own  missing  cattle  were  among  them;  and 
if  he  had  by  chance  purchased  one  that  had 
been  stolen,  its  owner  would  be  sure  to  pick 
it  out,  and  by  the  laws  of  the  land  is  em- 
powered to  reclaim  it.  Knowing  this  law, 
he  always,  if  possible,  bought  his  oxen  from 
men  in  whose  possession  they  had  been  for 
several  years,  so  that  no  one  would  be  likely 
to  substantiate  a  claim  to  any  of  them. 
When  the  Damaras  are  at  home,  they 

fenerally  amuse  themselves  in  the  evening 
y  singing  and  dancing.  Their  music  is  of 
a  very  simple  character,  their  principal  if 
not  only  instrument  being  the  bow,  the 
strinjj  of  which  is  tightened,  and  then 
struck  with  a  stick  in  a  kind  of  rhythmic 
manner.  The  Damara  musician  thinks  that 
the  chief  object  of  his  performance  is  to 
imitate  the  gallop  or  trot  of  the  various 
animals.  This  he  usually  does  with  ^eat 
skill,  the  test  of  an  accomplished  musician 
being  the  imitation  of  the  clumsy  canter  of 
the  baboon. 

Their  dances  are  realljr  remarkable,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  from 
the    work   of   Mr.   Baines;— "At   night, 


dances  were  got  up  among  the  Damaras, 
our  attention  being  first  drawn  to  them  by 
a  sound  between  tne  barking  of  a  dog  and 
the  efforts  of  a  person  to  clear  something 
out  of  his  throaty  by  driving  the  breath 
strongly  through  it  We  found  four  men 
stooping  with  their  heads  in  contact,  vying 
with  each  other  in  the  production  of  these 
delectable  inarticulations,  while  others,  with 
rattling  anklets  of  hard  seed-shells,  danced 
round  them.  By  degrees  the  company 
gathered  together,  and  the  women  joined 
the  performers,  standing  in  a  semi-circle. 
They  san^  a  monotonous  chant,  and  clapped 
their  hands,  while  the  young  men  and  boys 
danced  up  to  them,  literally,  and  by  no 
means  gently,  'beating  the  ground  with 
nimble  feet,'  raising  no  end  of  dust,  and 
making  their  shell  anklets  sound,  in  their 
opinion,  most  melodiously.  Presently  the 
leader  snatched  a  brand  from  the  fire,  and, 
after  dancing  up  to  the  women  as  before, 
stuck  it  in  the  ground  as  he  retired,  per-^ 
forming  the  step  round  and  over  it  when  he 
returned,  like  a  Highlander  in  the  broad- 
sword dance,  without  touching  it  Then 
came  the  return  of  a  victorious  party,  bran- 
dishing their  broad  spears  ornamented  with 
flowing  ox-tails,  welcomed  by  a  chorus  of 
women,  and  occasionally  driving  back  the 
few  enemies  who  had  the  audacity  to  ap- 
proach them. 

"This  scene,  when  acted  by  a  sufficient 
number,  must  be  highly  effective.  As  it 
was,  the  glare  of  the  fire  reflected  from  the 
red  helmet-like  gear  and  glittering  orna- 
ments of  the  women,  the  flashing  blades 
and  waving  ox-tails  of  the  warriors,  with 
the  fitful  glare  playing  on  the  background 
of  huts,  kraal,  and  groups  of  cattle,  was 
picturesque  enough.  The  concluding  guttu- 
ral emissions  of  sound  were  frightful;  the 
dogs  howled  simultaneously;  and  the  little 
lemur,  terrified  at  the  uproar,  darted  wildly 
about  the  inside  of  the  wagon,  in  vain 
efforts  to  escape  from  what,  in  fact,  was  his 
only  place  of  safety." 

In  Damara- land,  the  authority  of  the 
husband  over  the  wife  is  not  so  superior  as 
in  other  parts  of  Africa.  Of  course,  he  has 
the  advantage  of  superior  strength,  and, 
when  angered,  will  use  the  stick  with  toler- 
able freedom.  But,  if  he  should  be  too  lib- 
eral with  the  stick,  she  has  a  tacit  right  of 
divorce,  and  betakes  herself  to  some  one 
who  will  not  treat  her  so  harshly.  Mr.  Gal- 
ton says  that  the  women  whom  he  saw 
appeared  to  have  but  little  affection  either 
for  their  husbands  or  children,  and  that  he 
had  always  some  little  difl^culty  in  finding 
to  which  man  any  given  wife  happened  for 
the  time  to  belong.  The  Damara  wife  costs 
her  husband  nothing  for  her  keep,  because 
she  "  crows  "  her  own  ground-nuts,  and  so 
he  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  her  ser- 
vices, which  are  so  useful  in  building  his 
house,  cooking  hia  meals,  and  carrying  his 
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ffoods  from  place  to  place.  Each  wife  has 
her  own  hut,  which  of  course  she  builds 
for  herself;  and.  although  polygamy  is  in 
vogue ^  the  number  of  wives  is  not  so  great 
as  is  the  case  with  other  tribes.  Tliere  is 
always  one  chief  wife,  who  takes  prece- 
dence of  the  others,  aod  whose  eldest  eon  is 
considered  the  heir  to  his  father's  posses- 
sions. 

Though  the  Bamaras  have  no  real  reli- 
gion, they  h.ive  plenty  of  superstitious  prac- 
tices, one  of  which  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  sai'red  fire  of  the  ancients. 
The  ehief's  hut  is  distinguished  by  a  tire 
which  is  always  kept  burning,  outside  the 
hut  in  fine  weather,  and  iusiile  during  rain. 
To  wiitch  this  fire  is  the  duty  of  his  daugh- 
ter, who  is  a  kind  of  priestess,  and  is  called 
officially  Ondangere.  She  perfomis  vari- 
ous ritps  in  virtue  of  her  office ;  such  as 
Bprinkling  the  cows  with  water,  as  they  go 
out  to  feed;  tying  a  saered  knot  in' her 
^eathern  apron"  if  one  of  them  dies ;  and 
other  similar  duties.  Should  the  position 
of  the  village  be  changed,  she  precedes  the 
oxen,  carrying  a  burning  brand  from  the 
consecrated  fire,  and  taking  care  that  she 
replaces  it  from  time  to  time.  If  by  any 
chance  it  should  be  extinguished,  greart  are 
the  lamentations.  The  whole  tribe  are 
called  together,  cattle  are  sacrificed  na  expi- 
atory ofle rings,  and  the  fire  is  re-kindled  by 
frictum.  If  one  of  the  sons,  or  a  chief  man, 
ehonld  remove  from  the  spot,  and  set  np  a 
village  of  his  own,  he  is  supplied  with  some 
of  the  sacred  fire,  and  hancls  it  over  to  his 
own  daughter^  who  becomes  the  Oudangere 
of  the  new  village. 

That  the  Damaras  have  some  hazy  notion 
of  the  immortality  of  the  sou]  is  evident 
enough,  though  the}^  profess  not  to  believe 
in  such  a  doctrine;  for  they  will  sometimes 
go  to  the  grave  of  a  deceased  friend  or 
chief,  lay  down  provisions,  ask  him  to  eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry ^  and  then  beg  him,  in 
return,  to  aid  them,  and  ^rant  them  herds 
of  cattle  and  plenty  of  wives.  Moreover, 
they  believe  that  the  dead  revisit  the  earth, 
though  not  in  the  human  form :  they  gener- 
ally appear  in  the  shai)e  of  some  animal, 
but  are  always  distinguished  by  a  mixture 
of  some  other  animal.  For  example,  if  a 
Bamara  sees  a  do^  with  one  foot  like  that 
of  an  ostrich,  he  knows  that  ho  sees  an 
apparition,  and  is  respectful  accordingly. 
If  it  should  follow  him,  he  is  dreadfidly 
frightened,  knowing  that  his  death  is  prog- 
nosticated thereby.  The  name  of  such  an 
apparition  is  Otj-yuru. 

When  a  Bamara  chief  dies,  he  is  Imried 
in  rather  a  peculiar  fashiom  Ab  soon  as 
life  is  extinct — some  say,  even  before  the 
last  breath  is  drawn  —  the  bystanders  break 
the  spine  by  a  blow  from"  a  large  stone. 
They  then  unwind  the  long  rope  that  encir- 
cles the  loins,  and  lash  the  nody  together  in 
a  Bitting  poBture^  the  head  being  bent  over 


the  knees.  Ox-hides  are  then  tied  over  it, 
and  it  is  buried  with  its  face  to  the  north, 
as  already  described  when  treating  of  the 
Bechnanas.  Cattle  are  then  slaughtered  in 
honor  of  the  dead  chieC  and  over  the  grave, 
a  post  is  erected,  to  which  the  skulls  and 
hair  are  attached  as  a  trophy.  The  how, 
arrows,  assagai,  and  clubs  of  the  dec< 
are  hung  on  the  Fame  post  Large  si 
are  pressed  into  the  soil  above  and  aroi 
the  grave,  and  a  large  pile  of  thorns  is  also 
heaped  over  it,  in  order  to  keep  off  tha 
hya-nas,  who  would  l)e  sure  to  dig  up  and 
devour  the  bodv  before  the  following  day. 
The  grave  of  a  bamara  chief  is  represented 
on  page  302.  Now  and  then  a  chief  orders 
that  his  body  shall  be  left  in  his  own  house, 
in  which  case  it  is  laid  on  an  elevated  plat- 
form, and  a  strong  fence  of  thorns  and 
stakes  built  round  the  hut. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  being  comnleted, 
the  new  chief  forsakes  the  jdace,  anJ  takes 
the  whf>le  of  the  people  under  his  com- 
mand. He  remnins  at  a  distance  for  several 
years,  during  which  time  he  wears  the  sign 
of  mourning,  t.  f,  a  daik-c<dorcd  coniciil  cap^ 
and  round  the  neck  a  thong,  to  tlie  ends  of 
which  are  hung  two  small  pieces  of  ostrich 
shell. 

When  the  season  of  mourning  is  over,  the 
tribe  return,  headed  by  the  chief,  who  goes 
to  the  grave  of  his  father,  kneels  over  it, 
and  whispers  tliat  he  has  returned,  together 
with  the  cattle  and  wives  which  his  father 

I  gave  him.  He  then  asks  for  his  parent's 
aid  in  all  his  undertakings,  and  from  that 

I  moment  takes  the  place  which  his  father 
fified  before  him.    Cattle  are  then  slangh* 

I  tered  and  a  feast  hekl  to  the  mcmorj*  of  the 

i  dead  chief,  and  in  honor  of  the  living  one; 
and  each  person  present  partakes  of  the 
meat,  which  is  distributed  by  the  cliief  him- 
self. The  deceased  chief  symbolically  par- 
takes of  the  banquet,  A  Vouple  of  twigs 
cut  from  the  tree  of  the  particular  eanda  to 
which  the  deceased  belonged  are  eoui^idered 
as  his  representative,  and  with  this  emblem 
each  piece  of  meat  is  touched  before  the 
guests  consume  it  In  like  manner,  the 
first  pail  of  milk  that  is  drawn  is  taken  to 
the  grave,  and  poured  over  it. 

These  ceremonies  being  rightly  per* 
formed,  the  village  is  built  anew,  ancl  ia 
always  made  to  resemble  that  which  had 
been  deserted;  the  huts  being  boilt  on  the 
^ame  ground,  and  peculiar  care  being  taken 
that  the  fireplaces  should  occupy  exactly 
the  same  positions  that  they  did  before  the 
tribe  went  into  voluntary  exile.  The  hut 
of  the  chief  is  always  upon  tlie  east  side  of 
the  village. 

The  JDamaraa  have  a  singular  kind  of 
oath,  or  asseveration  —  **  Bv  the  tears  of  my 
mother!  ^'  —  a  form  of  wonls  so  poetical  and 
pathetic,  that  it  seems  to  imply  great  moral 
cap ahdi ties  among  a  people  that  could  in* 
vent  and  uae  it 
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There  is  a  ratner  remarkable  tribe  inhabit- 
ing the  country  about  lat  18®  S.  and  long. 
15*^  E.  called  by  the  name  of  Ovampo,  or 
Oyambo,  the  latter  being  the  usual  form. 
In  their  own  language  their  name  is  Ova- 
herero,  or  the  Merry  People.  They  are 
remarkable  for  their  many  ffood  qualities, 
which  are  almost  exceptional  in  Southern 
Africa.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  honest, 
and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  honesty  is  a 
quality  which  few  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Southern  Africa  seem  to  recognize,  much 
less  to  practise. 

A  traveller  who  finds  himself  among  the 
Damaras,  Kamaquas,  or  Bechuanas,  must 
keep  a  watchful  eye  on  every  article  which 
he  possesses,  and,  if  he  leaves  any  object 
exposed  for  a  moment,  it  will  probably 
vanish  in  some  mysterious  manner,  and 
never  be  seen  again.  Yet  Mr.  Anderssen, 
to  whom  we  owe  our  chief  knowledge  of  the 
Ovambo  tribe,  mentions  that  they  were  so 
thoroughly  honest  that  they  would  not  even 
touch  any  of  his  property  without  permis- 
sion, much  less  steal  it;  and,  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  his  servants  happened  to  leave 
some  trifling  articles  on  tne  last  camping 
ground,  messengers  were  despatched  to  him 
with  the  missing  articles.  Among  them- 
selves, theft  is  fully  recognized  as  a  crime, 
and  they  have  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of 
civilization  that  certain  persons  are  ap- 
pointed to  act  as  magistrates,  and  to  take 
coj^nizance  of  theft  as  well  as  of  other 
crimes.  If  a  man  were  detected  in  the  act 
of  stealing,  he  would  be  brought  before  the 
house  of  the  king,  and  there  speared  to 
death. 

They  are  kind  and  attentive  to  their  sick 
and  aged,  and  in  this  respect  contrast  most 


&vorably  with  other  tribes  of  Southern  Af- 
rica. Even  the  Zulus  will  desert  those  who 
are  too  old  to  work,  and  will  leave  them  to 
die  of  hunger,  thirst,  and  privation,  whereas 
the  Ovambo  takes  care  of  the  old,  the  sick, 
and  the  lame,  and  carefully  tends  them. 
This  one  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  place 
them  immeasurably  above  the  neighboring 
tribes,  and  to  mai'k  an  incalculable  advance 
in  moral  development. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  Ovambos 
do  not  live  in  towns  or  villages,  but  in  sepa- 
rate communities  dotted  over  the  land,  each 
femily  forming  a  communitjr.  The  corn 
and  grain,  on  which  they  chiefly  live,  are 
planted  round  the  houses,  which  are  sur- 
rounded with  a  strong  and  high  enclosure. 
The  natives  are  obliged  to  live  in  this 
manner  on  account  of  the  conduct  of  some 
neighboring  tribes,  which  made  periodical 
raids  upon  them,  and  inflicted  great  dam- 
age upon  their  cottages.  And,  as  the 
Ovambos  are  a  singularly  peaceable  tribe, 
and  found  that  retaliation  was  not  success- 
ful, they  hit  upon  this  expedient,  and  formed 
each  homestead  into  a  separate  fort. 

Probably  for  the  same  reason,  very  few 
cattle  are  seen  near  the  habitations  of  the 
Ovambos,  and  a  traveller  is  rather  struck 
with  the  fact  that,  although  this  tribe  is 
exceptionally  rich  in  cattle,  possessing  vast 
herds  of  them,  a  few  cows  and  goats  are 
their  only  representatives  near  the  houses. 
The  fact  is,  tne  herds  of  cattle  are  sent  away 
to  a  distance  from  the  houses,  so  that  they 
are  not  only  undiscemible  by  an  enemy,  but 
can  find  plenty  of  pasturage  and  water.  It 
is  said  that  they  also  breed  large  herds  of 
swine,  and  have  learned  the  art  of  fattening 
them  imtil  they  attain  gigantic  dimensions. 
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The  herds  of  swine,  however,  are  never 
allowed  to  come  near  the  houses,  partly  for 
the  reasons  already  ^yen,  and  partly  on 
account  of  their  mischievous  propensities. 

The  first  engraving  on  page  929  repre- 
sents the  architecture  of  the  Ovamhos.  The 
houses,  with  their  flat,  conical  roo&.  are  so 
low  that  a  man  cannot  stand  upright  in 
them.  But  the  Ovambos  never  want  to 
stand  upriffht  in  their  houses,  tiiinldnff  them 
to  be  merely  sleeping-places  into  whioi  they 
can  crawl,  and  in  wnich  they  can  be  shel- 
tered during  the  night  Two  grain-stores 
are  also  seen,  each  consftsting  of  a  huge  lar, 
standing  on  supports,  and  covered  witn  a 
thatch  of  reeds.  In  the  background  is  a 
fowl-house.  Poultry  are  much  ored  among 
the  Ovambos,  and  are  of  a  small  description, 
scarcely  larger  than  an  English  bantam. 
They  are,  however,  prolific,  and  lay  an 
abundance  <^  «Rgs. 

The  dress  of  the  Ovambos,  though  scanty, 
is  rather  remarkable.  As  to  the  men.  they 
ffenerally  shave  the  greater  part  of  the  neaa, 
but  always  leave  a  certain  amount  of  their 
short,  woolly  hair  upon  the  crown.  As  the 
skull  of  the  OvambiM  is  rather  oddly  formed, 
projecting  considerably  behind^  this  fleuahion 
gives  the  whole  head  a  very  cnirious  efibct 
The  rest  of  the  man's  dress  consisto  chiefly 
of  beads  and  sandals,  the  former  being  prin- 
cipally worn  as  necklaces,  and  the  Mter 
almost  precisely  resembling  the  Bechuanan 
sandals,  which  nave  already  been  described. 
They  generally  carry  a  Imife  with  them, 
stuck  into  a  band  tiea  round  Hie  upper  part 
of  the  aim.  The  knife  bears  some  resem- 
blance in  general  make  to  that  of  the  Be- 
chuanas  and  is  made  by  themselves,  they 
beins^  considerable  adepts  in  metallurgy. 
The  Dellows  employed  b}*^  the  smiths  much 
resembles  that  which  is  in  use  among  the 
Bechuanas,  and  they  contrive  to  procure  a 
strong  and  steady  blast  of  wind  by  fixing 
two  sets  of  bellows  at  each  forge,  and  hav- 
ing them  worked  by  two  assistants,  while 
the  chief  smith  attends  to  the  metal  and 
wields  his  stone  hammer.  The  metal,  such 
as  iron  and  copper,  which  they  use,  they  ob- 
tain by  barter  trom  neighbonng  tribes,  and 
work  it  with  such  skill  that  their  weapons, 
axes,  and  agricultural  tools  are  employed  by 
them  as  a  medium  of  exchange  to  the  very 
tribes  from  whom  the  ore  had  been  pur- 
chased. 

The  women  have  a  much  longer  dress 
than  that  of  the  other  sex,  but  it  is  of  rather 
scanty  dimensions.  An  oddly-shaped  apron 
hangs  in  front,  and  another  behind,  the  ordi- 
nar}'  form  much  resembling  the  head  of  an 
axe,  with  the  edge  downward. 

The  portrait  on  the  next  page  was  taken 
from  a  sketch  bv  Mr.  Baines,  and  represents 
the  only  true  Ovambo  that  he  ever  saw. 
While  he  was  at  Otjikango  Katiti,  or  "  Little 
Barman,"  a  Hottentot  chief,  named  Jan 
Aris,  brought  out  a  young  Ovambo  girl, 


^  that  she  was  intrusted  to  him  for 

fuciSion.  Of  course,  the  real  fact  was,  that 
she  had  been  c^tured  in  a  raid,  and  was 
acting  as  servant  to  his  wife,  who  was  the 
danghter  of  the  celebrated  Jonker.  and  was 
pleased  to  entitle  herself  the  Victoria  of 
bamara-land.  The  girl  was  about  fourteen* 
and  was  exceedingly  timid  at  the  sight  of 
the  stranger,  turning  her  back  on  him,  hid- 
inff  herrace,  and  bursting  into  tears  of 
fhght.  This  attitude  gave  an  opportunity 
of  sketching  a  remancable  dress  of  the 
Ovambo  gin,  the  rounded  piece  oi  hide 
being  decorated  with  blue  beads.  When 
she  was  persuaded  that  no  harm  would  be 
done  to  her,  she  turned  round  and  entered 
faito  conversation,  thereby  giving  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  second  sketch.  Attachea  to 
the  same  belt  which  sustains  the  cushion 
was  a  small  apron  of  skin,  and  besides  this 
no  otlier  dress  was  worn.  She  was  a  ffood- 
looking  ffirl,  and,  if  her  &ce  had  not  oeen 
disfigurea  by  the  tribal  marks,  might  have 
even  been  considered  as  pretty. 

The  headdress  of  the  women  consists 
chi^y  of  thehr  own  hair,  but  they  con- 
tinuany  stiffen  it  with  grease,  which  they 
press  on  the  head  in  cakes,  adding  a  vermil- 
ion-colored day,  and  using  both  substances 
in  such  profiinon  that  the  top  of  the  head 
looks  quite  flat  and  much  lai^^  than  it  is 
by  nature.  Tne  same  mixture  of  grease 
and  clay  is  abundantly  rubbed  over  the 
body,  so  that  a  woman  m  ftiU  dress  imparts 
a  portion  of  her  decorations  to  every  object 
with  which  she  comes  in  contact 

Bound  th^  waists  they  wear  such  masses 
of  beads,  shells,  and  other  ornaments,  that  a 
solid  kind  of  cuirass  is  made  of  them,  and 
the  centre  of  the  body  is  quite  covered  with 
these  decorations.  Many  of  the  women  dis- 
play much  taste  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
beads  and  shells,  forming  them  into  pat- 
terns, and  contrasting  their  various  hues  in 
quite  an  artistic  manner.  Besides  this  bead 
cuirass,  they  wear  a  vast  number  of  neck- 
laces and  armlets  made  of  the  same  mate- 
rials. Their  wrists  and  ankles  are  loaded 
with  a  profusion  of  huge  copper  rings,  some 
of  which  weigh  as  much  as  three  pounds; 
and,  as  a  woman  will  sometimes  have  two 
of  these  rings  on  each  ankle,  it  may  be 
imagined  that  the  grace  of  her  deportment 
is  not  at  all  increased  by  them.  Young 
girls,  before  they  are  of  sufficient  conse- 
Quence  to  obtain  these  ornaments,  and  while 
they  have  to  be  content  with  the  slight  ap- 
parel of  their  sex,  are  as  graceful  as  needs 
be,  but  no  woman  can  be  expected  to  look 
graceful  or  to  move  lightly  when  she  has  to 
carry  about  with  her  such  an  absurd  weight 
of  ornaments.  Moreover,  the  daily  twelve 
hours'  work  of  the  women  tends  greatly 
toward  the  deterioration  of  their  figures. 
To  them  belongs,  as  to  all  other  South  Afri- 
can  women,  the  labor  of  building  the  houses. 

The  severity  of  this  labor  is  indeed  great. 
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when  we  take  into  consideration  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  enclosures.  The  houses  them- 
selves do  not  require  nearly  so  much  work 
as  those  of  the  Bechuanas,  for,  although 
they  are  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions,  i.  e. 
from  fourteen  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter, 
they  are  comparatively  low  pitched,  ana 
therefore  need  less  material  and  less  labor. 
A  number  of  these  houses  are  placed  in  each 
enclosure,  the  best  being  for  tne  master  and 
his  immediate  family,  and  the  others  for  the 
servants.  There  are  besides  grain-stores, 
houses  for  cattle,  fowl-houses,  and  even  sties 
for  pigs,  one  or  two  of  the  animals  being 

generally  kept  in  each  homestead,  though 
tie  herds  are  rigidly  excluded.  Within  the 
same  enclosure  are  often  to  be  seen  a  num- 
ber of  ordinarv  Bosjesman  huts.  These 
belong  to  members  of  that  strange  tribe, 
many  of  whom  have  taken  up  their  resi- 
dence with  the  Ovambos,  and  live  in  a  kind 
of  relationship  with  them,  partly  considered 
as  vassals,  partly  as  servants,  and  partly  as 
kinsfolk. 

Moreoverj  within  the  })alisade  is  an  open 
space  in  which  the  inhabitants  can  meet  for 
amusement  and  consultation,  and  the  culti- 
vated ground  is  also  included,  so  that  the 
amount  of  labor  expended  in  making  the 
palisade  can  easily  be  imagined.  The  pali- 
sade is  composed  of  poles  at  least  eight  feet 
in  length,  and  of  corresponding  stoutness, 
each  being  a  load  for  an  ordinary  laborer. 
These  are  fixed  in  the  ground  at  short  inter- 
vals from  each  other,  and  firmly  secured  by 
means  of  rope  lashing. 

As  to  the  men,  they  take  the  lighter 
departments  of  field  work,  attend  to  the 
herds  of  cattle,  and  go  on  trading  expedi- 
tions among  the  Damaras  and  other  tribes. 
The  first  of  these  labors  is  not  very  severe, 
as  the  land  is  wonderfully  fertile.  The 
Ovambos  need  not  the  heavy  tools  which  a 
Kaffir  woman  is  obliged  to  use,  one  hoe  being 
a  tolerable  load.  The  surface  of  the  ijround 
is  a  flinty  sand  soil,  but  at  a  short  distance 
beneath  Is  a  layer  of  blue  clay,  which  appears 
to  be  very  rich,  and  to  be  able  to  nourish  the 
plants  without  the  aid  of  manures.  A  very 
small  hoe  is  used  for  agriculture,  and,  instead 
of  digging  up  the  whole  surface,  the  Ovam- 
bos merely  dig  little  holes  at  intervals,  drop 
a  handful  of  com  into  them,  cover  them  up, 
and  leave  them.  This  task  is  always  per- 
formed at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  so 
that  the  ffround  is  full  of  moisture,  and  the 
young  blades  soon  spring  up.  They  are 
then  thinned  out,  ana  planted  separately. 

When  the  com  is  ripe,  the  women  take 
possession  of  it,  and  the  men  are  free  to 
catch  elephants  in  pitfalls  for  the  sake  of 
their  tusks^  and  to  go  on  trading  expeditions 
with  the  ivory  thus  obtained.  When  the 
^rain  is  beaten  out  of  the  husks,  it  is  placed 
m  the  storehouses,  being  kept  in  huge  jars 
made  of  palm  leaves  and  clay,  much  resem- 
bling those  of  the  Bechuanas,  and,  like  them, 


raised  a  foot  or  so  from  the  ground.  Grind- 
ing, or  rather  pounding  the  grain,  also  falls 
to  the  lot  of  the  women,  and  is  not  done 
with  stones,  but  by  means  of  a  rude  mortar. 
A  tree  trunk  is  hollowed  out,  so  as  to  form 
a  tube,  and  into  this  tube  the  grain  is  thrown. 
A  stout  and  heavy  pole  answers  the  purpose 
of  a  pestle,  and  the  whole  process  much 
resembles  that  of  making  butter  in  the  old- 
fashioned  churn. 

The  illustration  No.  2  on  page  317  is  from 
an  original  sketch  by  T.  Baines,  Esq.,  and 
exhibits  a  domestic  scene  within  an  Ovambo 
homestead.  Two  women  are  pounding  corn 
in  one  of  their  mortars,  accompanied  by 
their  children.  On  the  face  of  one  of  them 
may  be  seen  a  series  of  tribal  marks.  These 
are  scars  produced  by  cutting  the  cheeks 
and  rubbing  clay  into  the  wounds,  and  are 
thought  to  be  ornamental.     In  the  fore- 

f round  lies  an  oval  object  pierced  with 
oles.  This  is  a  child's  toy,  made  of  the 
fruit  of  a  baobab.  Several  holes  are  cut  in 
the  rind,  and  the  pulp  squeezed  out  The 
hard  seeds  are  allowea  to  remain  within  the 
fruit,  and  when  dry  they  produce  a  rattling 
sound  as  the  child  shakes  its  simple  toy.  In 
a  note  attached  to  his  sketch,  Mr.  Baines 
states  that  this  is  the  only  example  of  a 
child's  toy  that  he  found  throughout  the 
whole  of  Southern  Africa.  Its  existence 
seems  to  show  the  real  superiority  of  this 
remarkable  tribe.  In  the  background  are 
seen  a  hut  and  two  granaries,  and  against 
the  house  is  leaning  one  of  the  simple  hoes 
with  which  the  ground  is  cultivated.  The 
reader  will  notice  that  the  iron  blade  is  set 
in  a  line  with  the  handle,  and  not  at  right 
angles  to  it  A  water-pipe  lies  on  the 
ground,  and  the  whole  is  enclosed  by  the 
loftv  palisades  lashed  together  near  the  top. 
l*he  weapons  of  the  Ovambo  tribe  are 
very  simple,  as  it  is  to  be  expected  from  a 
people  wno  are  essentially  peaceful  and  un- 
warlike.  They  consist  cniefly  of  an  assagai 
with  a  large  blade,  much  like  that  of  tne 
Damaras,  and  quite  as  useless  for  warlike 
purposes,  bow  and  arrows,  and  the  knob- 
kerrie.  None  of  them  are  very  formidable 
weapons,  and  the  bow  and  arrows  are  per- 
haps the  least  so  of  the  three,  as  the  Ovam- 
bos are  wretched  marksmen,  being  infinitely 
surpassed  in  the  use  of  the  bow  by  the  Da- 
maras and  'the  Bosjesmans,  who  obtain  a 
kind  of  skill  by  using  the  bow  in  the  chase, 
though  they  would  be  easilv  beaten  in  range* 
and  aim  by  a  tenth-rate  English  amateur 
archer. 

When  on  the  march  they  have  a  very  in- 
genious mode  of  encamping.  Instead  of 
lighting  one  large  fire  and  lying  round  it,  as 
is  the  usual  custom,  their  first  care  is  to  col- 
lect a  number  of  stones  about  as  large  as 
bricks,  and  with  these  to  build  a  series  of 
circular  fireplaces,  some  two  feet  in  diame- 
ter. These  fireplaces  are  arranged  in  a 
double  row,  and  between  them  the  travel- 
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lers  make  up  their  primitive  couches*  Thl& 
Ib  a  really  ingenious  plan^  and  especially 
Buited  to ^  the  country.  In  a  place  where 
large  timber  is  plentiful,  the  ctistom  of  mak* 
iujg  huge  tires  is  well  enough,  though  on  a 
cold  windy  night  the  traveller  is  likely  to 
be  scorched  on  one  side  atitl  frozen  on  the 
other.  But  in  Ovaniho-Iand^  as  a  rule^ 
Bticks  are  the  usual  fuel,  aud  it  will  be  seen 
that,  by  the  employment  of  these  stones, 
the  heat  Is  not  only  concentrated  but  econ- 
omized, the  stones  radiating  the  heat  lonj^ 
after  tlie  fire  has  expired.  These  smalt 
fires  are  even  safer  than  a  sincle  largo  one, 
for,  when  a  large  log  is  burned  through  and 
falls,  it  is  apt  to  scatter  burning  embers  to  a 
considerable  distance,  some  of  which  might 
fall  on  the  sleepers  aud  set  fire  to  their 
beds. 

The  Ovambos  are  successful  cultivators, 
and  raise  vetyetables  of  many  kintls.  The 
ordinary  Katfir  corn  and  a  kind  of  millet 
are  the  two  grains  which  are  most  plentiful, 
and  ihey  possess  the  advantage  of  having 
etems  some  eight  feet  in  lengthy  juicy  and 
sweet.  When  the  corn  is  reaped,  the  oars 
are  merely  cut  olT»  aud  the  cattle  then  turned 
hi  to  the  field  to  feed  on  the  sweet  stems, 
which  arc  of  a  very  fattening  character. 
Beans,  peas,  anrl  similar  vegetables  are  in 
great  favor  with  the  0\anibos,  who  also  cul- 
tivate successfully  the  melon^  pimipkins, 
calabashes,  and  other  kindred  fruits.  The}" 
also  grow  tobacco,  w^hicli,  Iiowever,  is  of  a 
very  poor  quality,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  the  inferior  character  of  the  plant,  ajs  of 
the  imperfect  mode  of  curing  and  storing 
it  Tiikiui:  tht!  leaves  and  sttdks,  and  mash- 
ing theui  into  a  hollow  piece  of  wood,  is  not 
exactly  calculated  to  improve  the  flavor  of 
the  leaf,  and  the  consecpience  is,  that  the 
tobacco  is  of  such  bad  quality  that  none  but 
an  Ovambo  will  use  it. 

There  is  a  small  tribe  of  the  Ovambos, 
called  the  Ovafjuangari,  inhabiting  the 
banks  of  the  Okovajigo  river,  w^ho  live 
ranch  on  fish,  and  have  a  singularly  ingen- 
ious moile  of  capturing  them,  Mr,  Anders- 
sen  gives  the  following  account  of  the  tish- 
trapa  employed  by  the  Ovoquangari:  — 
*'T1io  river  Okovango  abounds,  as  I  have 
already  said,  in  fish,  and  that  in  great  vari- 
ety. During  my  very  limited  stay  on  its 
bank^?,  I  collected  nearly  twenty  distinct 
species,  and  might,  though  very  inadequately 
jrovided  with  the  means  of  preserving  them, 
unquestionably  have  doubled  them,  had  suf- 

ficient  time  been  aflforded  me.     All  I  dis- 

^^K  covered  were  not  only  edible,  but  highly 
^H  palatable,  some  of  them  possessing  even  an 
^H   exquisite  flavor, 

^^m  *'Many  of  the  natives  devote  a  consid- 
^^*  erahle  portion  of  their  time  to  fishing,  and 
m  employ  various  simple,  ingenious,  and  highly 

I  effective  contrivances  for  eatching  the  tinny 

I  tribe.    Few  flsh,  however,  are  caught  in  tlie 

I  river  itsel£    It  ia  in  the  numerous  shallows 


and  lagoons  immediately  on  its  borders,  and 
IWmed  by  its  annual  overflow,  that  the  great 
draughts *are  made.  The  Ashing  aefison,  in- 
deed, only  commences  in  earnest  at  about  the 
time  that  the  Okovango  reaches  its  highest 
water-mark,  that  is,  when  iit  has  ceased  to 
ebb,  and  the  temporary  lagoons  or  swampa 
alluded  to  begin  to  disappear. 

'*  To  the  best  of  my  belief,  the  Ovaquan- 
gari  do  not  employ  nets,  but  traps  of  various 
Kinds,  and  what  may  not  inaptly  be  called 
aq uati c  y ards^  for  the  c ap tu re  o f  llsh .  These 
fishing  yards  are  certain  spots  of  eligible 
water,  enclosed  or  fenced  oti"  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:^  A  quantity  of  reeds,  of  such 
length  as  to  suit  the  water  for  which  they 
are  intended,  are  collected,  put  into  bundles, 
and  cut  even  at  Imth  ends.  These  reeds 
are  then  spread  in  single  layers  flat  on  the 
ground,  and  sew^ed  together  very  much  in 
the  same  way  as  ordinary  mats,  but  by  a  less 
laborious  process.  It  does  not  much  'matter 
what  the  length  of  these  mats  may  be,  as 
they  can  be  easily  lengthened  or  sliortened 
as  need  may  require, 

'*  When  a  loealily  has  been  decided  on  for 
fishing  operalions,'a  certain  number  of  these 
mattings  are  introduced  into  the  water  on 
their  ends,  that  is,  in  a  vertical  position, 
and  are  ]daced  either  in  a  circle,  semi- 
circle, or  a  line,  according  to  the  shape  of 
the  hi  goon  or  shallow  winch  Is  to  be  en- 
closed. Open  spaces,  from  three  to  four 
feet  wide,  are,  however,  left  at  certain  inter- 
vals, and  into  these  apertures  the  t4^»ils,  con- 
sisting of  beehive-shaped  masses  of  reeds, 
are  hitroduced.  The  diameter  of  these  at 
the  moutli  varies  with  the  depth  to  which 
they  have  to  descend,  the  lower  siile  being 
tlnnly  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
whilst  the  uijper  is  usually  on  a  level  with 
its  surface,  or  slightly  rismg  above  it.  In 
order  thoroughty  to  disguise  these  ingenions 
traps,  grasses  and  weeds  are  thrown  care- 
lessly* over  and  around  them/' 

Tlie  Ovambos  are  fond  of  amusing  them- 
selves with  a  dance,  which  seems  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly agreeable  to  the  performers,  but 
which  could  not  be  engaged  in  by  those  who 
are  not  well  practised  in  its  oild  evolu- 
tions. The  dancers  are  all  men,  aad  stand 
in  a  double  row,  back  to  hack.  The  music, 
consisting  of  a  drum  and  a  kind  of  guitar, 
then  strikes  up,  and  the  performers  begin 
to  move  from  side  to  side,  so  as  to  pass  and 
repass  each  other,  Suddenly,  one  of  the 
performers  spins  round,  and  delivers  a  tre- 
mendous kick  at  the  individual  who  happens 
then  to  be  in  front  of  himi  and  the  gist  of 
the  dance  consists  In  planting  your  own 
kick  and  avoiding  that  of"  others.  Tliis 
dance  takes  place  in  the  evening,  and  is 
lighted  by  torches  made  simply  of  dried 
palm  branches,  Xangoro  used  to  give  a 
danx-e  every  evening  in  bis  palace  yard, 
which  was  a  roost  intricate  building,  a  hun- 
dred yards  or  so  in  diameter^  and  a  vex;y 
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labyrinth  of  paths  leading  to  dancing-floors, 
threshing-floors,  com  stores,  women%  apart- 
ments, and  the  like. 

Amon^  the  Ovambos  there  is  no  pauper- 
ism. This  may  not  seem  to  be  an  astonish- 
ing fact  to  those  who  entertain  the  popular 
idea  of  savage  life,  namely,  that  witn  them 
there  is  no  distinction  of  rich  and  poor, 
master  and  servant  But,  in  fact,  the  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  are  nowhere  more  sharply 
defined  than  among  savages.  The  king  or 
chief  is  approached  with  a  ceremony  which 
almost  amounts  to  worship;  the  superior 
exacts  homage,  and  the  inferior  pays  it. 
Wealth  is  as  much  sought  after  among  sav- 
ages as  among  Europeans,  and  a  rich  man 
is  quite  as  much  respected  on  account  of 
his  wealth  as  if  he  had  lived  in  Europe  all 
his  life.  The  poor  become  servants  to  the 
rich,  and,  practically,  are  their  slaves,  being 
looked  down  upon  with  supreme  contempt 
Pauperism  is  as  common  in  Africa  as  it 
is  in  Europe,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
credit  to  the  Ovambos  that  it  is  not  to  be 
found  among  them. 

The  Ovambos  are  ruled  by  a  king,  and 
entertain  great  contempt  for  all  the  tribes 
who  do  not  enjoy  that  privilege.  They 
acknowledge  petty  chiefs,  each  head  of  a 
family  taking  rank  as  such,  but  prefer  mon- 
archy to  any  other  form  of  government 
As  is  the  case  with  many  other  tribes,  the 
king -becomes  enormously  fat,  and  is  generally 
the  only  obese  man  in  the  country.  Kangoro, 
who  was  king  some  few  ^ears  ago,  was  espe- 
cially remarSable  for  his  enormous  dimen- 
sions, wherein  he  even  exceeded  Panda,  the 
Kaffir  monarch.  He  was  so  fat  that  his  gait 
was  reduced  to  a  mere  waddle,  and  his  breath 
was  so  short  that  he  was  obliged  to  halt 
at  every  few  paces,  and  could  not  speak 
two  consecutive  sentences  without  suffering 
great  inconvenience,  so  that  in  ordinary  con- 
versation his  part  mostly  consisted  of  mono- 
syllabic grunts.  His  character  was  as  much 
in  contrast  to  those  of  his  subjects  as  was 
his  person.  He  was  a  very  unpleasant 
individual,  —  selfish,  cunning,  and  heartless. 
After  witnessing  the  effect  of  the  fire-arms 
used  by  his  white  visitors,  he  asked  them 
to  prove  their  weapons  by  shooting  elephants. 
Had  they  fallen  into  the  trap  which  was 
laid  for  them,  he  would  have  delayed  their 
departure  by  all  kinds  of  quibbles,  kept  up 
the  work  of  elephant-shooting,  and  have 
taken  all  the  ivory  himself. 

After  they  had  left  his  country.  Nangoro 
despatched  a  body  of  men  after  tnem,  with 
orders  to  kill  them  all.  The  commander  of 
the  party,  however,  took  a  dislike  to  his 
mission — probably  from  having  witnessed 
the  effect  of  conical  bullets  when  fired  by  the 
white  men — and  took  his  men  home  again. 
One  party,  however,  was  less  fortunate,  and 
a  fi^ht  ensued.  Mr.  Green  and  some  friends 
visited  Nangoro,  and  were  received  very 
hospitably.     But,  just   before   they  were 


about  to  leave  the  district,  they  were  sud- 
denly attacked  by  a  strong  force  of  the 
Ovambos,  some  six  hundred  in  number,  sJl 
well  armed  with  their  native  weapons,  the 
bow,  the  knob-kerrie,  and  the  assagai,  whUe 
the  armed  Europeans  were  only  thirteen  in 
number. 

Fortunately,  the  attack  was  not  entirely 
unsuspected,  as  sundry  little  events  had 
happened  which  put  the  travellers  on  their 
guard.  The  conflict  was  very  severe,  and 
m  the  end  the  Ovambos  were  completely 
defeated,  having  many  killed  and  wounded, 
and  among  the  former  one  of  Kangoro's 
sons.  The  Europeans,  on  the  contrarv,  only 
lost  one  man,  a  native  attendant,  who  was 
treacherously  stabbed  before  the  fight  began. 
The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  fight  was, 
that  it  caused  the  death  of  the  treacherous 
king,  who  was  present  at  the  battle.  Al- 
though he  had  seen  fire-arms  used,  he  had  a 
poor  opinion  of  their  power,  and  had,  more- 
over, only  seen  occasional  shots  fired  at  a 
mai'k.  l!he  repeated  discharges  that  stunned 
his  ears,  and  the  sight  of  nis  men  falling 
dead  ana  dying  about  him,  terrified  him  so 
exceedingly  that  he  died  on  the  spot  from 
sheer  fH^t 

The  private  character  of  this  cowardly 
traitor  was  by  no  means  a  pleasant  one.  and 
he  had  a  pet^  way  of  revenging  himself  for 
any  fancied  slight  On  one  occasion,  when 
some  native  beer  was  offered  to  Mr.  Aiiders- 
sen,  and  declined  in  consequence  of  an 
attack  of  Ulness,  Kangoro,  who  was  sitting 
in  front  of  the  traveller,  suddenly  thrust  at 
him  violentlywith  his  sceptre,  and  caused 
great  pain.  This  he  passed  off*  as  a  practical 
joke,  though,  as  the  sceptre  was  simply  a 
pointed  stick,  the  joke  was  anything  but 
agreeable  to  its  victim.  The  real  reason  for 
this  sudden  assault  was,  that  Mr.  Anderssen 
had  refused  to  grant  the  king  some  request 
which  he  had  made. 

He  became  jealous  and  sulky,  and  took  a 
contemptible  pleasure  in  thwarting  his  white 
visitors  in  every  way.  Their  refusal  to  shoot 
elephants,  and  to  undergo  all  the  dangers  of 
the  hunt,  while  he  was  to  have  all  the  profits, 
was  a  never-feiling  source  of  anoer,  and 
served  as  an  excuse  for  refusing  aU  accom- 
modation. They  could  not  even  go  half  a 
mile  out  of  camp  without  first  obtaining  per* 
mission,  and,  wnen  they  asked  for  guides  to 
direct  them  on  their  journey,  he  reftised, 
saying  that  those  who  would  not  shoot  ele-   § 

Ehante  for  him  should  have  no  guides  fVom 
im.  In  fine,  he  kept  them  in  his  country 
until  he  had  exacted  from  them  everything 
which  they  could  give  him,  and,  by  way  of 
royal  remuneration  for  their  gifts,  once  sent 
them  a-smaU  basket  of  fiour.  He  was  then 
glad  to  get  rid  of  them,  evidently  fearing 
that  he  should  have  to  feed  them,  and,  by 
way  of  extraordinary  generosity,  expedited 
their  departure  with  a  present  of  corn,  not 
from  his  own  stores,  but  from  those  of  his 
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suljjects,  and  wliich,  moreover,  arrived  too 
late.  Ills  treacherous  conduct  in  SJemiinf; 
afttT  the  Europinn  party,  aiul  the  failure  of 
his  j)lan?i»  havf*  ahn-ady  been  mentioned. 

The  Ovariil}o  trihe  arc  allowed  to  have  as 
many  wives  nn  they  please,  provided  that 
they  can  he  pnrebased  at  the  ordinary  price. 
This  price  ditTers,  not  so  much  trom  tlie 
charms  or  accomplishments  of  tlie  bride,  as 
from  the  wealth  of  the  suitor.  The  price  of 
wives  i»  mneh  lower  than  amon;^  the  KaiTirs, 
two  oxen  and  one  cow  being  considered  the 
ordinary  sum  which  a  man  in  humble  cir- 
cumstanees  is  exfjccted  to  pay,  while  a  man 
of  BOme  wealth  cannot  purctiaae  a  wife  under 
three  oxen  and  two  cows.  The  only  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  is  afTordcd  by  the  king  hini- 
8*^.ir,  who  takes  a»  many  wives  fis  he  pleases 
without  payiu<^'  for  tlicm,  the  lionor  of  his 
alliance  being  considered  a  suftxcient  re- 
muneration. One  wife  always  takes  the 
chief  pliice,  and  the  successor  to  the  rauk 
and  property  of  hiH  fsither  is  always  one  of 
her  chilaren.  Tim  law  of  royal  anc^cession 
13  very  simple,  Wlipo  the  king  dies,  tlie 
eldest  son  of  his  chief  wife  succeeds  bim,  hut 
if  she  hfii*  no  son,  then  the  daut^hter  iissunies 
the  sceptre.  This  was  tbe  c;ise  with  the  fat 
king,  Nangoro,  whose  daughter  Chiijanga 
was  the  hcir-appareoL,  and  atler ward  suc- 
ceeded him. 

It  is,  bowever^  very  difficult  to  give  pre- 
cise information  on  so  delicate  a  8ub|ect. 
The  Ovandio  tribe  cannot  endure  to  speak, 
or  even  tt)  think,  of  the  state  of  mnn  atter 
death,  and  merely  to  nlkide  to  the  successor 
of  a  chief  gives  dire  otfence^  as  the  mention 
of  an  heir  to  pronerty,  or  a  successor  to  rank, 
iraphes  the  dcatli  of  tlie  present  chief.  For 
the  same  reiLsun,  it  is  most  difficult  to  ex- 
tract any  infi>rmatioii  from  them  respecting 
their  ide^is  of  religion,  and  any  questions 
ujion  the  subject  are  instantly  checked. 
That  they  have  some  notions  of  rehgion  is 
evident  cnnnglu  thouLrli  they  degrade  it  into 
mere  superstition,  Ch-arms  of  various  kinds 
'they  vfilnc  exceedingly,  though  they  seem 
to  be  regarded  more  as  safeguards  against 
injury  from  man  or  hcaMt  than  as  possessing 
any  sanctity  of  their  own.  Still,  the  eonsti- 
tutional  reticence  of  the  Ovan^iho  tribe  on 
such  subjects  mey  cause  ihem  to  deny  such 
ganctity  to  others^  though  they  acknowledge 
it  among  themselves. 

As  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  South 
'  African  tribes,  the  Ovambos  make  great  use 
of  a  kind  of  coarse  pon'idge.  They  silways 
eat  it  hot,  and  mix  with  it  a  quantity  of 
clotted  milk  or  semi-liquid  butter.  They 
are  quite  independent  of  spoons  at  their 
meals,  and,  in  spite  of  the  nature  of  their 
food,  do  not  even  use  the  hruBh-spoon  that 
1b  employed  by  the  Hottentots, 

Mr.  Anderasen,  while  travelling  in  the 
land  of  the  Ovambos,  was  hospi^bly  re- 
ceived at  a  house,  and  invited  to  dinner, 
1^0  spoons  were  provided,  and  he  did  not 


see  how  he  was  to  eat  porrfdge  and  milk 
without  such  aid.    *'Od  seeing  the  dilemma 
we  were  in,  our  ho.nt  quickly  plunged  his 
greasy  tingers  into  the  mid^llr  of  the  steam- 
ing mass,  and  brought  out  a  handful  whicli 
he  dashed  into  the  milk.     Having  stirred  it 
quickly  round  with  all  his  might,  be  nexti 
opened  his  capacious  mouth,  in  wbich  the 
agreeable  mixture  vanished  as  if  by  magic, 
lie  (innlly  licked  his  lingers,  and  smacked* 
his  lips  with  evident  satislhcticn,  looking  at 
us  as  much  as  to  say,  'Tbat>  the  trick,  my 
boys  !  *     However  nnpleasant  this  initiation' 
might  Imve  apjieared  to  us,  it  would  have; 
been  ungrateful,  if  not  offensive,  to  refuse. 
Therefore  we  commenced  in  earnest,  accord- 
ing to  example,  emptying    the  dish,  and 
occasionally   burn  tug    our    tingers,  to    the 
great  amusement  of  our  swartliy  friends," 

On  one  occasion,  the  same  traveller,  who 
was  accompanied  by  some  Damara*.  tell  iu'] 
with  a  party  of  Ovambos,  who  gave  them  a  ] 
quantity  of"  ]>orndge  meal  of  millet  in  ex-  1 
change  for  meat.  Both  parties  were  equally  I 
pleased,  tlie  one  having  harl  no  animal  food  I 
for  a  long  time,  and  the  other  liaving  lived 
on  llesh  diet  until  they  were  thoroughly 
tired  of  it,  A  great  feast  was  tbe  innneoiate 
restilt,  the  Ovambos  revelling  in  the  un- 
wonted luxury  tif  meat,  and  the  Europeans 
and  Dumaras  only  too  glad  to  obtain  some  j 
vegetable  food*  Tbe  least  resembled  all  I 
others,  excei)t  that  a  singular  ceremony  was  ■ 
insisteil  npon  by  the  one  party,  and  sub- 
mitted to  by  the  other.  The  Damaras  had 
a  fftir  share* of  the  banquet,  but,  before  they 
were  allowed  to  begin  their  meaL,  one  of  the 
Ovambos  went  round  to  them,  and,  after 
tilling  bis  mouth  with  water,  spirted  a  little 
of  the  liquid  into  their  faces. 

Tbts  extraordinary  ceremony  was  inven- 
ted by  the  king  Kangoro  when  he  was  a 
young  man.  Among  their  other  supersti- 
tions, tbe  Ovambos  have  an  idea  that  a  man  is  M 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  witchcraft  at  meal-  m 
times,  and  that  it  is  possible  for  a  wizard  to 
charm  away  tbe  life  of  any  one  with  whom 
he  may  liappen  to  eat.  Consequently,  all 
kinds  of  conn ter-ch amis  are  employed,'  and, 
as  the  one  in  question  was  invented  by  the 
king,  it  was  mon  adojited  hy  his  loyaf  sub- 
jects, and  he  came  fashionable  throughout 
the  land.  Bo  wedded  to  tbis  charm  was 
Xangoro  himself^  that  when  Mr.  Galtoo  first 
visited  him  he  was  equally  nlarmed  and 
anmzed  at  the  refusal  of  the  wlnte  man  to 
submit  to  the  aspersion.  At  last  he  agreed 
to  compromise  trie  matter  by  anointing  his 
visitor's  head  with  butter,  but,  as  soon  as 
beer  was  produced,  he  again  hecame  sus- 
picious, and  would  not  partake  of  it,  nor 
even  remain  in  the  boose  while  it  was  heing 
drunk. 

He  would  not  even  have  consented  to  the 
partial  compromise,  hut  for  a  happy  idea 
tbat  white  men  were  exceptional  beings, 
not  subject  to  the  ordinan''  laws  of  Katiixe, 
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That  there  was  a  country  where  they  were 
the  lords  of  the  soil  he  flatly  refused  to 
believe,  but,  as  Mr.  Galton  remarks,  consid- 
ered them  simply  as  rare  migratory  animals 
of  considerable  intelligence. 

It  is  a  rather  curious  fact  that,  although 
the  Damaras  are  known  never  to  take  salt 
with  their  food,  the  Ovambos  invariably 
make  use  of  that  condiment. 

They  have  a  rather  odd  fashion  of  greet- 
ing their  friends.  As  soon  as  their  guests 
are  seated,  a  large  dish  of  fresh  butter  is 
produced,  and  the  host  or  the  chief  man 
present  rubs  the  face  and  breast  of  each 
guest  with  the  butter.  They  seem  to  enioy 
this  process  thoroughly,  and  cannot  under- 
stana  why  their  white  guests  should  object 
to  a  ceremony  which  is  so  pleasing  to  them- 
selves. Perhaps  this  custom  may  have  some 
analogy  with  their  mode  of  treating  the 
Damaras  at  meal-times.  The  Ovambos  still 
retain  a  ceremony  which  is  precisely  similar 


to  one  which  prevails  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  East.  If  a  subject  should  come 
into  the  presence  of  his  king,  if  a  common 
man  should  appear  before  his  chief,  he 
takes  o£f  his  sandals  before  presuming  to 
make  his  obeisance. 

The  reader  may  remember  that  on  page 
314,  certain  observances  connected  with 
fire  are  in  use  among  the  Damaras.  The 
Ovambo  tribe  have  a  somewhat  similar 
idea  on  the  subject,  for,  when  Mr.  Anders- 
sen  went  to  visit  Nangoro,  the  king  of  the 
Ovambos,  a  messenger  was  sent  from  the 
king  bearing  a  brand  kindled  at  the  royal 
fire.  He  first  extinguished  the  fire  that 
was  already  burning,  and  then  re-kindled  it 
with  the  flowing  brand,  so  that  the  king 
and  his  visitor  were  supposed  to  be  warmed 
by  the  same  fire.  In  this  ceremony  there  is 
a  delicate  courtesy,  not  unmixed  with  poeti- 
cal feeling. 
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Ik  the  whok  of  Africa  south  of  the  equa- 
tor, we  find  the  great  eventa  of  the  civihzed 
world  repeated  on  a  smaller  scale.  Civil- 
ized hktory  speaks  of  the  ori^jin  aad  rise  of 
nations^  nnd  the  deraidence  and  fall  of  em- 
pires.  During  a  course  of  many  centuries, 
ayimadei  have  arisen  and  held  their  eway 
for  generations,  fading  away  by  degrees 
before  die  influx  of  mightier  races.  The 
kingdoms  of  Egypt-j  Assyria,  Babylon, 
Greece,  Rc^rac,  Persia,  and  the  like,  nave 
lasted  from  generation  after  generation, 
and  some  of  them  still  exist,  though  with 
diminished  powers.  The  Pharaolis  have 
passed  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  their 
metropolis  la  a  desert;  but  Athens  and 
Bome  still  ret^n  some  traces  of  their 
vanished  glories* 

In  Southern  Africa,  however,  the  changes 
that  take  place,  though  precisely  similar  in 
principle,  are  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  both 
of  magnitude  and  duration,  and  a  traveller 
who  passes  a  few  years  in  the  country  may 
see  four  or  five  changes  of  dynasty  in  that 
brief  period.  Within  the  space  of  an  ordi- 
nary life -time,  for  example,  the  fiery  genius 
of  Tchaka  gathered  a  number  of  scattered 
tribes  into  a  nation,  and  created  a  dynasty, 
which,  when  deprived  of  its  leading  spirit, 
fell  into  decline,  and  has  yearly  tended  to 
return  to  the  original  elements  of  which  it 
was  composed.  Then  the  Hottentots  have 
come  from  some  unknown  country,  and  dis- 
possessed the  aborigines  of  the  Cape  so 
completely  that  no  one  knows  what  those 
abongmes  were.    1b  the  ca^e  of  islands, 


iuch  as  the  Polynesian  group,  or  even  tho 
vast  island  of  Australia,  we  know  what  the 
aborigines  must  have  been;  but  we  have  no 
such  knowledge  with  regard  to  Southern 
Africa,  and  in  consequence  the  extent  of 
our  knowledge  is,  that  the  aborigines,  who- 
ever they  might  have  been,  were  certainly 
not  HottentotR,  Then  the  Kiifllrs  swept 
down  and  ejected  the  Hottentots,  and  the 
Dutch  and  other  white  colonists  ejected  tht? 
Kafhrs, 

80  it  has  been  with  the  tribe  of  the  Mako- 
lolo,  which,  though  thinly  scattered,  and 
by  no  means  condensed,  has  contrived  to 
possess  a  lar^e  portion  of  Southern  Africa, 
Deriving  their  primary  origin  from  a  branch 
of  the  great  Bechuana  tribe,  and  therefore 
retaining  many  of  the  customs  of  that  tribe 
together  with  its  skill  in  manufactures,  they 
were  able  to  extend  themselves  far  from 
their  original  home,  and  by  degrees  con- 
trived to  gain  the  dominion  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  countrv  as  far  as  laL 
14*^  S,  Yet,  in  18f)l,  when  Dr.  Livingj^tone 
ijassed  through  the  country  of  the  Mako- 
tolo,  ho  saw  symptoms  of  its  decadeuee. 

They  had  b*een  organized  by  a  great  and 
wise  chief  named  Sebituane,  who  carricfl 
out  to  tho  fullest  extent  the  old  Roman 
principle  of  mercy  to  the  submissive,  and 
war  to  the  proud,  Sehituane  owed  much 
of  his  success  to  his  practice  of  leatiing  his 
troops  to  battle  in  person.  When  he  came 
within  sight  of  the  enemy,  he  significantly 
felt  the  edge  of  his  battle-axe^  and  said, 
'^Ahal  it  is  shajTpj  aod  whoever  turnfl  hia 
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back  on  the  enemy  will  feel  ita  edge."  Being 
remarkably  fleet  of  foot,  none  of  Jiis  soldiers 
could  escape  from  liim,  and  they  found 
that  it  was  far  safer  to  tling  thernaelvea  on 
xhe  enemy  witli  the  chance  of  repelling 
him,  than  run  away  with  the  certauity  of 
being  cut  down  by  the  chief's  battle-axe, 
Sometimes  a  cowardly  soldier  akulkedj  or 
bid  him.'^elf,  Sebituarie,  however,  was  not 
to  be  deceived,  and,  after  allowing  him  to 
return  home^  he  would  send  for  the  delin- 
quent, and,  after  mockiogly  assuming  that 
death  at  home  was  preterable  to  death  on 
the  field  of  battle,  would  order  him  to  iu- 
"itant  execution* 

He  incorporated  the  conquered  tribes 
ith  his  own  Makololo,  saying  that,  when 
ihev  submitted  to  his  rule,  tliey  were  all 
children  of  the  chief,  and  tnerefore  equal ; 
and  he  j>roved  his  words  by  admitting  them 
to  participate  in  the  highest  honors,  and 
causing  them  to  intermarry  with  his  own 
tribe,  Under  him  was  an  organized  system 
of  head  chiefs,  and  petty  chiefs  and  elders, 
through  whom  BebitnaQe  knew  all  the  af- 
fairs of  his  kingdom,  and  guided  it  welt  and 
wisel}'.  But,  when  he  died,  the  band  that 
held  together  this  nation  was  loosened,  and 

rbid  fair  to  give  wav  altogether.  His  son 
©nd  successor,  Sekeletu,  was  incapable  of 
ibllowini;^  the  example  of  his  fathen  He 
allowed  the  prejudices  of  race  to  be  again 
developed,  and*  fostered  them  himself  by 
Btndioujyly  excluding  all  women  except  tbe 
Makololo'  from  his  harem,  and  appoLuting 
none  but  Makololo  men  to  office. 
Consequently,  he  became  exceedingly  un- 
popular among  those  very  tribes  whom  his 
rather  had  succeeded  in  conciliating,  and.  as 
a  natural  result,  his  chiefs  and  elders  being 
all  Makololo  men,  they  could  not  enjoy  the 

»  con  fide  nee  of  the  incorporated  tribes,'  and 
thus  the  harmonious  system  of  Sebituane 
was  broken  up.  Without  confidence  in  their 
rulers,  a  people  cannot  retain  their  posi- 
tion as  a  ^reat  nation  ;  and  Sekeletn,  in 
forteiting  that  contidence,  sapped  with  his 
own  hands  the  foundation  ot  hia  throne. 
Discontent  began  to  show  itself,  and  his  peo- 
ple drew  unfavorable  contrasts  between  his 
rule  and  tliat  of  his  father,  some  even  doubt- 
ing wliether  so  weak  and  purposeless  a  man 
could  really  be  the  son  of  their  lamented 
chief,  the  '*  Great  Lion,"  as  they  called  him. 
'*In  his  days,''  said  they,  ""we  had  grpat 
chiefs,  and  little  chiefs,  and  ciders,  to  carry 
on  the  government,  and  the  great  chief,  Seb- 
ituane, knew  them  all,  and  the  whole  coun- 
try  was  wisely  ruled.  But  now  Sekeletn 
Iniows  nothing  of  what  his  underlings  do, 
and  they  care  not  for  him,  and  the  Makololo 
power  is  fast  passing  away," 

Then  Sekeletn  fell  ill  of  a  horrible  and 
disfiguring  disease,  shut  himf*elf  np  in  his 
bouse,  and  would  not  show  himself ;  allow- 
ing no  one  to  come  near  him  but  one  favor- 
ite, through  whom  his  orders  were  tranjs- 


mitted  to  the  people^  But  the  nation  got 
tired  of  being  ruled  by  deput}',  and  conse- 
quently a  number  of  consmraeies  were 
organized,  which  never  could  liave  been 
done  under  the  all-pervading  rule  of  Seb- 
ituane, and  several  of  the  greater  chiefs 
boldly  set  their  king  at  defiance.  As  long 
as  Sekeletn  lived,  the  kingdom  retained  a 
nominal  J  though  not  a  real  existence,  but 
within  a  year  after  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in '  1864,  civil  wars  spran^j  un  on 
every  side  ;  the  kingdom  Ihns  divjdetf  was 
weakened,  and  unable  to  resist  the  incur- 
sions of  surrounding  tribes,  and  thus,  within 
the  space  of  a  very  tew  years,  the  great  Ma- 
kololo empire  fell  Uy  "pieces.  According 
to  Dr,  Livingstone,  this  event  was  much  to 
be  regretted,  because  the  Makololo  were 
not  slave-tlealers,  whereas  the  tribes  which 
eventually  took  possession  of  their  land 
were  so ;  and,  as  their  sway  extended  over 
so  large  a  territory,  it  was  a  great  boon  that 
the  abominable  slave  tratSc  was  not  permit- 
ted to  exist 

Mr.  Baines,  who  knew  both  the  father  and 
tbe  son,  hiis  the  very  meanest  opinion  of  the 
latter,  and  the  highest  of  the  former.  In 
his  notes,  which  he  has  kindly  placed  at  my 
disposal,  he  briefiy  characterizes  them  as 
follows  '.' — '•  Sebitimne,  a  polished,  merciful 
man.  Sekelctu,  his  successor,  a  fast  young 
snob,  with  no  judgment  Killed  otf  his 
father's  councillors,  and  did  as  he  likecL 
Helped  the  missionaries  to  die  rather  than 
live,  even  if  he  did  not  intentionally  poi- 
son them —  then  plundered  their  provision 
stores,^' 

The  true  Makololo  are  a  fine  race  of  men, 
and  are  lighter  in  color  than  the  surround- 
ing tribes,  being  of  a  rich  warm  brown, 
rather  than  black,  and  tliey  are  rather  pecul- 
iar in  their  intonation,  pronouncing  each 
syllable  slowlv  and  deliberately. 
'  The  general  character  of  this  people  seems 
to  be  aliigh  one,  and  in  many  respects  will 
bear  comparison  with  the  Ovambo.  Brave 
they  have  proved  themselves  by  their  many 
victories,  tfiough  it  is  rather  remarkable  t!mt 
they  do  not  display  tbe  same  courage  when 
opposed  to  tbe  lion  as  when  eu^geii  in  war- 
fare against  their  fellow-men,  i  et  they  are 
not  without  courage  and  presence  of  mind 
in  the  hunting-fleld,  thongn  the  dread  king 
of  t)easts  seems  to  exercise  such  an  iufiu- 
ence  over  them  that  they  fear  to  resist  his 
inroads.  The  buffalo  is  really  quite  as  much 
to  be  dreaded  as  the  lion,  and  yet  the  Mako- 
lolo are  comparatively  indifierent  when  pur- 
sning  it.  The  animal  has  an  unpleasant 
habit  of  doubling  back  on  its  trail,  crouch- 
ing in  the  bush,  allowing  the  hunters  to 
pa-ss  its  hiding-place,  and  then  to  charge 
suddenly  at  them  with  such  a  force  and  fury 
that  it  scatters  the  bushes  before  its  head- 
long rush  like  autumn  leaves  before  the 
wind.  Yet  the  Makololo  hunters  are  not  in 
the  least  afraid  of  thia  most  formidable  aui- 
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mn\,  but  lenp  heMnd  a  tree  as  it  charges, 
and  then  hurl  their  spears  as  it  nasaea  thetn, 
IluspiU^lity  is  one  of  their  chief  virtues, 
and  it  is  exercised  with  a  modealy  which  is 
rather  remarkable.  *"The  people  of  every 
village,'*  writes  Li\  Irjgstonej  ""  treated  us 
moat  liberally,  preset  Lin«*,  besides  oxen,  butr* 
ter,  milk,  and  meal  more  than  we  could 
Btow  away  in  our  .oes.  The  cows  in  thi<* 
VflUey  are  now  yii  ng,  as  they  frequenlly 
do,  more  milk  tliau  ^he  people  can  use,  anJl 
both  men  and  women  present  butter  in  «uch 
quantities,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  refresh  my 
men  as  we  go  alon^.    Anointinjj:  the  skiii 

grevent^  the  excessive  evaporation  of  the 
aids  of  the  body^  and  acts  m  clothing  in 
both  sun  and  shade. 

'^Thev  alwayj^  made  th<  '      ^ ^" 

fully,    tFheu  an  ox  was 
"Would  eay, '  Here  Is  a  !itUt 
you.'*     This  was  pleasing^  -^     -   ■ 
accustomed  to  the  BechuaDa 
miserable  goat,  with  the  ""»ii 
tioo,  *  Behold  tin  oxP    t 
ted  in  giving  rae  eopioi 
prai?ies,  or  '  lullilooing/  b 
guentlv  told  them  to  m< 
Lords*,'*'  and  -Great  Liona 
expressions,  they  so  evit 
do  me  honor,  that  I  coul 
pleased  with  the  poor  cros* 
our  succesH." 

One  remarkable  instar^^ 
of  this  tribe  is  afforded 
In  1853.  he  had    left  i 
on  the  Zambesi  River^  a  .. 
papers  and  stores.    He  liad 
Linyanti,  to  which  place  h 
ters  and  paekfiges  had  beeu  B^^ut  iwi   m^n. 
Acconlingly,  in  IBGO,  he  detemiinecl  on  re- 
visiting the  spot,  and,  when  he  arrived  there, 
found  that  everything  in  the  wagon  was 
exactly  in  the  same  state  as  when  he  left  it 
in  charge  of  the  king  seven  years  before. 
The  head  men  of  the  place  were  very  glad 
to  see  him  back  a^ain,  and  only  lamented 
that  he  had  not  arrived  in  the  previous  year, 
which  happened  to  be  one  of  special  plenty. 
This  honesty  is  the  more  remarkable,  be- 
cause they  had  good  reason  to  fear  the  attacks 
of  the  Matabele,  who,  if  they  had  heard  that 
a  wagon  with  property  in  it  was  kept  in  the 
place,  would  have  attacked  Linyanti  at  once, 
in  spite  of  its  strong  position  amid  rivers 
and  marshes.    However,  the  Makololo  men 
agreed  that  in  that  case  they  were  to  fight  in 
defence  of  the  wagon,  and  that  the  first  man 
who  wounded  a  Matabele  in  defence  of  the 
wagon  was  to  receive  cattle  as  a  reward.    It 
is  probable,  however,  that  the  great  per- 
sonal influence  which  Dr.  Livingstone  exer- 
cised over  the  king  and  his  tribe  had  much 
to  do  with  the  behavior  of  these  Makololo, 
and  that  a  man  of  less  capacity  and  experi- 
ence would  have  been  robbed  of  everything 
that  could  be  stolen. 
When  natives  travel,  especially  if  they 


should  be  headed  by  a  chief,  similar  cere- 
monies take  place,  the  women   being  in- 
trusted with  the    task   of  welcoming  the 
visitors.    This  they  do  by  means  of  a  shril, 
prolonged,  undulating  cry,  produced  by  a 
rapid  agitation  of  the  tongue,  and  expres- 
sively called  *Mullilooing,"    The  men  follow 
their  example^  and  it  la  etiquette   for  the 
chief  to  receive  all  these  salutation?  with 
perfect  indifference.    As  soon  as  the  new 
comers   are   seated,  a   convei-sation  takei 
place,  in  which  the  two  parties   exchange 
news,  and  then  tl^e  heati  man   ri^os  and 
briuE^.s  <nit  a  quantity  of  beer  in  large  pot& 
CahilKi'^li    i^ohleta  are  handed  romid,  and 
every   one  makes  it  a  point  of  honor  to 
drink  as  fast  as  he  can,  the  fragile  gobleti 
■*^  "      often  broken  in  this  convivial  rivalry* 
ties  the  beer,  jars  of  clotted  milk  are 
jed  in  plenty,  and  each  of  the  jars  ia 
to  one  of  the  principal  men,  who  ia  at 
'  to  divide  it  as  he  cliooaes.    Although 
ally  sprung  from  the  Bechuaiia&,  the 
olo  disdain  the  use  of  spoons,  prefer- 
o  scoop  up  the  milk  in  their  nands, 
f  a  spoon  he  given  to   them,  they 
f  ladle  out  some  milk  from   the  jar, 
into  their  bnuds,  and  so  eat  IL    A 
U  expected  to  give  several  feasts  of 
to  his  followers*    He  chooses  an  ox, 
mda  it  over  to  some  favored  indiTid- 
ho  proceeds  to  kill  it  by  piercing  its 
with  a  slender  ^pear,     Tlie  wound  is 
11 V  closed,  so  that  the  animal  bleeds 
ally,  the  whole  of  the  blood,  as  well 
viscera,  forming  the  pei^qmsite  of  the 
ar. 

rcely  is  the  ox  dead  than  it  is  cut  up^ 
tuc  west  parts,  namely,  the  hurap  and  ribs, 
belonging  to  the  chief,  who  also  apportion* 
the  difl'erent  parts  of  the  slain  animal 
among  his  guests,  just  as  Joseph  did  with 
his  brethren,  each  of  the  honored  guests 
subdividing  his  own  portion  among  his 
immediate  followers.  The  process  of  cook- 
ing is  simple  enough,  the  meat  being  merely 
cut  into  strips  and  thrown  on  the  fire,  often 
in  such  quantities  that  it  is  nearly  extin- 
guished. Before  it  is  half  cooked,  it  is 
taken  from  the  embers,  and  eaten  while  so 
hot  that  none  but  a  practised  meat-eater 
could  endure  it,  the  cnief  object  being  to 
introduce  as  much  meat  as  possible  into  the 
stomach  in  a  given  time.  It  is  not  man- 
ners to  eat  after  a  man's  companions  have 
finished  their  meal,  and  so  eacn  guest  eats 
as  much  and  as  fast  as  he  can,  and  acts  as  if 
he  had  studied  in  the  school  of  Sir  Dugald 
Dalgetty.  Neither  is  it  manners  for  any 
one  to  take  a  solitary  meal,  and,  knowing 
this  custom.  Dr.  Livingstone  always  con- 
trived to  have  a  second  cup  of  tea  or  coffee 
by  his  side  whenever  he  took  his  meals,  so 
tfiat  the  chief,  or  one  of  the  principal  men, 
might  join  in  the  repast 

Among  the  Makololo,  rank  has  its  draw- 
backs as  well  as  its  privileges,  and  among 
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the  former  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  cns- 
toma  which  regulate  meals.  A  chief  may 
not  dine  alone,  and  it  is  also  necessary  that 
at  each  meal  the  whole  of  the  provisions 
should  be  consumed.  If  Sekeletu  had  an 
ox  killed,  every  particle  of  it  was  consumed 
at  a  single  meal,  and  in  consequence  he 
often  suffered  severely  from  hunger  before 
another  could  be  prepared  for  him  and  his 
followers.  So  completely  is  this  custom  in- 
grained in  the  nature  of  the  Makololo,  that, 
when  Dr.  Livingstone  visited  Sekeietu,  the 
latter  was  quite  scandalized  that  a  portion 
of  the  meal  was  put  aside.  However,  he 
soon  saw  the  advantage  of  the  plan,  and 
after  a  while  followed  it  himself,  in  spite  of 
the  remonstrances  of  the*  old  men;  and, 
while  the  missionary  was  with  him,  thev 
played  into  each  other's  hands  by  each 
reserving  a  portion  for  the  other  at  every 
meal. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  canoes.  As 
the  Makololo  live  much  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Zambesi,  they  naturally  use  the  canoe, 
and  are  skilful  in  its  management  These 
canoes  are  flat-bottomed,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  pass  over  the  numerous  shallows  of 
the  Zambesi,  and  are  sometimes  fortv  feet 
in  length,  carrying  from  six  to  ten  paddlers, 
besides  other  freight  The  paddles  are  about 
eight  feet  in  length,  and,  when  the  canoe  sets 
into  shallow  water,  the  paddles  are  used  as 
punt-poles.  The  paddlers  stand  while  at 
work,  and  keep  time  as  well  as  if  they  were 
engaged  in  a  University  boat  race,  so  that 
they  propel  the  vessel  with  considerable 
speed. 

Being  flat-bottomed,  the  boats  need  very 
skilful  management,  especially  in  so  rapid 
and  variable  a  river  as  the  Zambesi,  where 
sluggish  depths,  rock-beset  shallows,  and 
swift  rapids,  follow  each  other  repeatedly. 
If  the  canoe  should  happen  to  come  broacl- 
Bide  to  the  current,  it  would  inevitably  be 
upset,  and,  as  the  Makololo  are  not  all 
swimmers,  several  of  the  crew  would  prob- 
ably be  drowned.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
such  a  danger  seems  to  be  impending,  those 
who  can  swim  jump  into  the  water,  and 
guide  the  canoe  through  the  sunken  rocks 
and  dangerous  eddies.  Skill  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  canoe  is  especially  needed 
in  the  chase  of  the  hippopotamus,  which 
thev  contrive  to  hunt  in  its  own  element, 
and  which  they  seldom  fail  in  securing,  in 
spite  of  the  enormous  size,  the  furious 
anger,  and  the  formidable  jaws  of  this 
remarkable  animal. 

The  dress  of  the  men  differs  but  little 
from  that  which  is  in  use  in  other  parts  of 
Africa  south  of  the  equator,  and  consists 
chiefly  of  a  skin  twisted  round  the  loins, 
and  a  mantle  of  the  same  material  thrown 
over  the  shoulders,  the  latter  being  only 
worn  in  cold  weather.  The  Makololo  are  a 
cleanly  race,  particularly  when  they  happen 
to  be  m  the  neighborhood  of  a  river  or  lake, 


in  which  they  bathe  several  times  daily. 
The  men,  however,  are  better  in  this  re- 
spect than  the  women,  who  seem  rather  to 
be  afraid  of  cold  water,  preferring  to  rub 
their  bodies  and  limbs  with  melted  butter, 
which  has  the  effect  of  making  their  sMns 
glossy,  and  keeping  off  parasites,  but  also 
imparting  a  peculiarly  unpleasant  odor  to 
themselves  and  their  clothing. 

As  to  the  women,  they  are  clothed  in  a 
far  better  manner  than  the  men,  and  are 
exceedingly  fond  of  ornaments,  wearing  a 
skin  kilt  and  kaross,  and  adorning  them<> 
selves  with  as  many  ornaments  as  they  can 
afford.  The  traveller  who  has  already  been 
quoted  mentions  that  a  sister  of  the  great 
chief  Sebituane  wore  enough  ornaments  to 
be  a  load  for  an  ordinary  man.  On  each 
leg  she  had  eighteen  ringc  of  solid  brass,  as 
thick  as  a  mairs  finger,  and  three  of  copper 
under  each  knee;  nmeteen  similar  rings  on 
her  right  arm,  and  eight  of  brass  and  cop- 
per on  her  left  She  had  also  a  large  ivory 
ring  above  each  elbow,  a  broad  band  of 
beads  round  her  waist,  and  another  round 
her  neck,  being  altogether  nearly  one  hun- 
dred large  and  heavy  rings.  The  weight  of 
the  rings  on  her  legs  was  so  great,  that  she 
was  obfiged  to  wrap  soft  rags  round  the 
lower  rings,  as  they  nad  begun  to  chafe  her 
ankles.  Under  this  weight  of  metal  she 
could  walk  but  awkwanlly,  but  fashion 
proved  itself  superior  to  pain  with  this 
Makololo  woman,  as  among  her  European 
sisters. 

Both  in  color  and  general  mannerd,  the 
Makololo  women  are  superior  to  most  of 
the  tribes.  This  superiority  is  partly  due 
to  'the  light  warm  brown  of  their  complex- 
ion, and  partly  to  their  mode  of  life.  Un- 
like the  women  of  ordinary  African  tribes, 
those  of  the  Makololo  lead  a  comparatively 
easy  life,  having  their  harder  labors  shared 
by  their  husbands,  who  aid  in  digginij  the 
ground,  and  in  other  rough  work.  Even 
the  domestic  work  is  done  more  by  servants 
than  by  the  mistresses  of  the  household,  so 
that  the  Makololo  women  are  not  liable  to 
that  rapid  deterioration  which  is  so  evident 
among  other  tribes.  In  fact  they  have  so 
much  time  to  themselves,  and  so  little  to 
occupy  them,  that  they  are  apt  to  fall  into 
rather  dissipated  habits,  and  spend  much  of 
their  time  in  smoking  hemp  and  drinking 
beer,  the  former  habit  being  a  most  insidi- 
ous one,  and  apt  to  cause  a  peculiar  erup- 
tive disease.  Sekeletu  was  a  votary  of  the 
hemp-pipe,  and,  by  his  over-indulgence  in 
this  luxury,  he  induced  the  disease  of  which 
he  afterward  died. 

The  only  hard  work  that  falls  to  the  lot  of 
the  Mokololo  women  is  that  of  house-build- 
ing, which  is  left  entirely  to  them  and  their 
servants.  The  mode  of  making  a  house  is 
rather  remarkable.  The  first  business  is  to 
build  a  cylindrical  tower  of  stakes  and  reeds, 
plastered  with  mud,  and  some  nine  or  ten 
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feet  in  height,  the  walla  and  floor  being 
smoothly  pKuitcred^  so  as  to  prevent  them 
from  hsirboriui;  insects,  A  large  conical 
roof  is  then  pnt  tof^rther  on  the  ground, 
and  eompielcdy  thatched  with  reeds.  It  is 
then  I  Hied  by  loany  hands,  and  lodged  on 
top  of  the  circular  tower.  As  the  roof  pro- 
jects  far  beyond  the  central  tower,  it  is  sup- 
ported by  stakes^  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
spaces  between  these  stakes  are  tilled  up 
with  a  wall  or  fence  of  reeds  plastered  witli 
inud.  This  roof  m  not  perniaoentlv  fixed 
eitliei"  to  the  supportiug  etakt'S  or  tne  cen- 
tral tower,  and  can  he  removed  at  plea;sure. 
When  a  vi^iittjr  arrives  among  the  Mako- 
lolOj  he  is  oilcn  lodged  by  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  lilting  a  finished  roof  oft'  an  nnlin- 
Ished  house,  and  putting  it  on  the  ground. 
Although  it  in  then  ao^low  that  a  man  can 
scarcely  sit,  muca  less  stand  npright,  it 
answers  very  well  for  Southern  Afrira, 
where  the  wiiole  of  active  life  is  spent,  as  a 
rule,  in  the  open  air,  and  where  houses  are 
only  used  as  si et ping-boxes.  The  door- 
way that  gives  admission  into  the  circular 
chamber  is  always  small.  In  a  house  that 
was  assigned  to  I)r.  Livingstone,  it  was 
only  nineteen  inches  in  total  b eight,  twenty- 
two  in  width  at  the  floor,  and  twelve  at  the 
top.  A  native  Makololo,  with  no  particular 
encumbrance  in  the  way  of  clothes,  makes 
his  way  through  the  doorway  easily  enough; 
but  an  Euroi>tan  with  ah  tiie  impediments 
of  dress  about  \um  finds  himself  satDy  linni- 
pered  in  attempting  to  giiin  the  penetration 
of  a  Makololo  house.  Except  tnrougb  this 
door,  the  tower  has  neither  light  Ufir  venti- 
lation»  Some  of  the  best  bouses  have  t\vo, 
and  even  three,  of  these  towers,  built  con- 
centrically within  each  other,  and  each  hav- 
ing its  entrance  about  as  large  as  the  door 
of  an  ordinary  dog-kennel.  Of  course  the 
atmosphere  is  very  close  at  night,  but  tlic 
people  care  nothing  about  that, 

llie  illustration  Ko.  2,  upon  the  nr^xt  page, 
is  from  a  sketc^i  furnished  by  Mr  Baines, 
It  represents  a  nearly  completed  Makololo 
house  on  the  banks  of  the  Zambesi  river,  just 
above  th  e  g  re  a  t  V  ieto  ria  Fal  Is,  The  wom  c  n 
have  placed  the  roof  on  the  building,  and 
are  engaged  In  the  final  process  of  tixing  the 
thatch.  In  the  centre  is  seen  the  cylindrical 
tower  which  forms  the  inner  chamber,  to- 

§ether  with  a  portion  of  the  absurdly  small 
00  r  by  which  it  is  entered.  Ron  ml  it  is 
the  inner  wall,  wliieh  is  also  furnislied  with 
its  doorway.  These  are  made  of  stakes  and 
withes,  upon  which  is  worked  a  quantity  of 
clay,  well  patted  on  by  hand^  so  as  to  foim  a 
tliick  and  strong  waUJ  The  clay  is  obtained 
from  ant-hills,  and  is  generally  kneaded  up 
with  ci>w-dung,  the  mixture  producing  a 
kind  of  fil aster  that  is  ver>  aolid,  and  can  be 
mafle  beautifully  smooth.  Even  the  wall 
which  surrounds' the  building  and  the  whole 
of  the  door  are  made  of  the  same  material. 
It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  four  concen- 


tric walls  in  this  building.  First  coraea  the 
outer  wall,  which  encircles  the  whole  prem- 
ises. Next  is  a  low  wall  which  is  built  up 
against  the  posts  that  support  the  ends  of 
the  rafters,  and  which  is  partly  support-ed  bj 
them.  Within  this  is  a  ttiird  wall,  which  en*, 
closes  what  may  he  called  the  ordhiary  living 
room  of  the  house  ;  and  within  all  is  the  in- 
ner chamber,  or  tower,  wliicli  is  in  fact  only 
another  circular  wall  of  much  less  diameter 
and  much  greater  height.  It  will  be  seea 
that  the  walls  of  the  house  itself  increase 
regularly  in  height,  and  decrease  regularly 
in  diameter,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the 
conical  roof. 

On  the  left  of  the  illustration  is  part  of  a 
millct-tield,  beyond  which  arc  some  com* 
pie  ted  houses.  Among  them  are  some  of 
the  fan-palms  with  recurved  leaves,  Tliat 
ou  the  left  is  a  young  tree,  and  retains  all  ita 
leaves,  while  ihat  on  the  right  is  an  old  one, 
and  has  shed  the  leaves  toward  the  base  oi 
the  stem,  the  folli^^e  and  the  thickened  por- 
tion of  t!ie  trunk  having  worked  their  way 
l^radually  upward.  More  palms  are  grow- 
ing on  the  Zambesi  River,  and  in  the  l>ack- 
ground  are  seen  tlie  vast  spray  clouds  arising 
from  the  Falls. 

The  comparativeh^  easy  life  led  by  the 
Mnkololo  women  makes  pohgamy  Icfs  of  & 
banish  ip  to  them  than  is  the  case  among* 
neigbormg  tribes,  and,  in  fact,  even  if  the 
men  were  willing  to  abandon  the  system^. 
the  women  would  not  consent  to  do  sOb 
With  them  marriage,  I  hough  it  never  rises 
to  the  rank  which  it  holds  in  civilized  coun- 
tries, is  not  a  mere  matter  of  barter.  It  is 
true  that  the  husband  is  expected  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  to  the  ]iarents  of  his  bride,  ajs  a 
recompense  for  her  services,  and  as  purchase- 
money  to  retain  in  his  own  hmiily  the  chil- 
dren that  she  may  have,  and  \sbich  would 
by  law  belong  to  her  fatlur.  Then  again, 
when  a  wife  dies  her  husband  is  obliged  to 
send  an  ox  to  her  iamdy,  in  order  to  recom* 
pense  them  for  their  loss,  she  being  still  reck- 
oned as  forming  part  of  her  parentis  fani* 
ily,  and  her  individuality  not  being  totally 
merged  into  that  of  her  Imsband, 

Plurality  of  wives  is  in  vogue  among 
the  Makololo,  and  is,  indeed,  an  absolute 
necessity  under  the  present  conditions  of 
the  race,  and  the  women  would  be  quite  as 
unwilling  as  the  men  to  have  a  system  of  mo- 
nogamy imjjosed  upon  them.  No  man  it 
respected  by  bis  neig!dK»rs  who  does  not  pos- 
sess several  wives,  and  indeed  without  tbeift 
he  could  not  be  wealthy,  each  wife  tilling  a 
certain  quantity  of  ground,  and  the  produce 
belonging  to  a  common  stock.  Of  course, 
there  are  cases  where  polygamy  is  certainly 
a  hardship,  as,  for  example,  wben  old  mea 
choose  to  marry  very  young  wives.  But,oil 
the  whole,  and  uniier  existing  conditiona, 
polvgamy  is  the  only  possible  svstem. 

Another  reason  for  the  plurality  of  wive9| 
as  given  by  themselves,  is  that  a  man  wiUi 
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one  wife  would  not  be  able  to  exercise  that 
hospitality  which  is  one  of  the  special  da  ties 
of  die  tribe.  Strangers  are  taken  to  the  huts 
and  there  entertained  as  honored  guests,  and 
as  the  women  are  the  principal  providers  of 
food,  chief  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  sole 
g^uardians  of  the  corn  stores,  their  co-opera- 
tion is  absolutely  necessary  tor  any  one  who 
desires  to  carrjr  out  the  hospitable  institu- 
tions of  his  tribe.  It  has  been  ntentioned 
that  the  men  often  take  their  share  in  the 
hard  work.  This  laudable  custom,  however, 
prevailed  most  among  the  true  Makololo 
men,  the  incorporated  tribes  preferring  to 
follow  the  usual  African  custom,  and  to  make 
the  women  work  while  they  sit  down  and 
smoke  their  pipes. 

The  men  nave  become  adepts  at  carving 
wood,  making  wooden  pots  with  lids,  and 
bowls  and  jars  of  all  sizes.  Moreover,  of 
late  years,  die  Makololo  have  learnea  to 
think  that  sitting  on  a  stool  is  more  com- 
fortable than  squatting  on  the  bare  ground, 
and  have,  in  consequence,  begun  to  carve 
the  legs  of  their  stools  into  various  patterns. 

Like  the  people  from  whom  they  are  de- 
scended, the  Malcololo  are  a  law-loving  race 
and  manage  their  government  bv  means  of 
councils  or  parliaments,  resembling  the  ni- 
ches of  the  Bcchuanas,  and  consisting  of  a 
number  of  individuals  assembled  in  a  circle 
round  (he  chief,  who  occupies  the  middle. 
On  one  occasion,  when  there  was  a  large 
halo  round  the  sun,  Dr/ Livingstone  pointed 
it  out  to  his  chief  boatman.  The  man  im- 
mediately replied  that  it  was  a  parliament 
of  the  Barimo,  i.  c  the  ffods,  or  departed 
spirits,  who  were  assembled  round  their 
chief,  i.  c.  the  sun. 

For  major  crimes  a  nicho  is  generally 
held,  and  the  accused,  if  found  guilty,  is  con- 
demned to  death.  The  usual  mode  of  execu- 
tion is  for  two  men  to  grasp  the  condemned 
by  his  wrists,  lead  him  a  mile  from  the  town, 
and  then  to  spear  him.  Eesistance  is  not 
offered,  neither  is  the  criminal  allowed  to 
speak.  So  quietly  is  the  whole  proceeding 
that,  on  one.  very  remarkable  occasion,  a 
rival  chief  was  carried  off  within  a  few  yards 
of  Dr.  Livingstone  without  his  being  aware 
of  the  feet 

Shortly  after  Sebituane'S  death,  while  his 
son  Sekeletu  was  yet  a  young  man  of  eigh- 
teen, and  but  newly  raised  to  the  throne,  a 
rival  named  Mpepe,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  Sebituane  chief  of  a  division  of  tne  tribe, 
aspired  to  the  throne.  He  strengthened  his 
pretensions  by  superstition,  having  held  for 
some  years  a  host  of  incantations,  at  which 
a  number  of  native  wizards  assembled,  and 
performed  a  number  of  enchantments  so 
potent  that  even  the  strong-minded  Sebit- 
uane was  afraid  of  him.  After  the  death 
of  that  great  chief  Mpepe  organized  a  con^ 

3 piracy  whereby  he  should  be  able  to  mur- 
er  Sekeletu  and  to  take  his  throne.    The 
plot,  however,  was  discovered,  and  on  the  I 
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ni^ht  of  its  failure  Ms  executioners  came 
quietly  to  Mpepe's  fire^  took  his  wrists,  led 
nim  out,  and  speared  him. 

Sometimes  tne  offender  is  taken  into  the 
river  in  a  boat,  strangled,  and  flung  into  the 
water,  where  the  crocodiles  are  waiting  to 
receive  him.  Disobedience  to  the  chiefs 
command  is  thought  to  be  ^quite  sufficient 
cause  for  such  a  punishment  To  lesser 
offences  fines  are  inflicted,  a  parliament  not 
being  needed,  but  the  case  being  heard  be- 
fore the  chief.  Dr.  Livingstone  relates  in  a 
very  graphic  style  the  manner  in  which 
these  cases  are  conducted.  "  The  complain- 
ant asks  the  man  against  whom  he  means 
to  lodge  his  complaint  to  come  with  him  to 
the  chief.  This  is  never  reftised.  When 
both  are  in  the  kotla,thB  complainant  stands 
up  and  states  the  whole  case  before  the  chief 
and  people  usually  assembled  there.  He 
stands  a  few  seconds  after  he  has  done  this 
to  recollect  if  he  has  forgotten  anything. 
The  witnesses  to  whom  he  nas  referred  then 
rise  up  and  tell  all  that  they  themselves  have 
seen  or  heard,  but  not  anything  that  they 
have  heard  from  others.  The  defendant, 
after  allowing  some  minutes  to  elapse,  so 
that  he  may  not  interrupt  any  of  the  oppo- 
site par^,  slowly  rises,  loMs  his  cloak  about 
him,  and.  in  the  most  quiet  and  deliberate 
way  he  can  assume,  yawning,  blowing  his 
nose,  &c.,  begins  to  explain  the  affair,  deny* 
ing  the  charge  or  admitting  it,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

^^  Sometimes,  when  galled  by  his  remarks, 
the  complainant  utters  a  sentence  of  dissent 
The  accused  turns  ouietly  to  him  and  says, 
'  Be  silent,  I  sat  still  while  you  were  speak- 
ing. Cannot  you  do  the  same?  Do  you 
want  to  have  it  all  to  yourself?'  And,  as 
the  audience  acquiesce  in  this  bantering,  and 
enforce  silence,  ne  goes  on  until  he  has  fin- 
ished all  he  wishes  to  say  in  his  defence.  If 
he  has  any  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  the 
facts  of  his  defence,  they  give  their  evidence. 
No  oath  is  administered,  but  occasionally, 
when  a  statement  is  questioned,  a  man  will 
say,  *  By  my  father,'  or  '  By  the  chief,  it  is 
so.'  Tneir  truthfulness  amon^  each  other 
is  quite  remai^kable,  but  their  system  of 
gx)vernment  is  such  that  Europeans  are  not 
in  a  position  to  realize  it  reaaily.  A  poor 
man  will  say  in  his  defence  against  a  rich 
one,  '  I  am  astonished  to  hear  a  man  so 
great  as  he  make  a  false  accusation,'  as  if 
the  offence  of  falsehood  were  felt  to  be  one 
against  the  society  which  the  individual 
referred  to  had  the  greatest  interest  in  up- 
holding." 

When  a  case  is  brought  before  the  king 
by  chiefs  or  other  influential  men,  it  is 
expected  that  the  councillors  who  attend  the 
royal  presence  shall  give  their  opinions,  and 
the  permission  to  do  so  is  inferred  whenever 
the  ting  remains  silent  after  having  heard 
both  parties.  It  is  a  point  of  etiquette  that 
all  the  speakers  stand  except  the  king,  who 
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alone  has  the  privilege  of  speaking  while 
seated. 

There  is  even  a  series  of  game-laws  in  the 
country,  all  ivory  belonging  of  right  to  the 
king,  and  everv  tusk  being  brought  to  him. 
This  right  is,  however,  only  nominal,  as  the 
king  is  expected  to  share  the  ivory  among 
his  people,  and  if  he  did  not  do  so,  he  would 
not  he  able  to  enforce  the  law.  In  fisict,  the 
whole  law  practically  resolves  itself  into  this; 
that  the  kmg  gets  one  tusk  and  the  hunters 
get  the  other,  while  the  flesh  belongs  to 
those  who  kill  the  animaL  And,  as  the 
flesh  is  to  the  people  far  more  valuable  than 
the  ivory,  the  arrangement  is  much  fairer 
than  appears  at  first  sight 

Practically  it  is  a  system  of  make-believes. 
The  successful  hunters  kill  two  elephants, 
taking  four  tusks  to  the  king,  and  make 
believe  to  offer  them  for  his  acceptance.  He 
makes  believe  to  take  them  as  his  right,  and 
then  makes  believe  to  present  them  with 
two  as  a  free  gift  from  himself.  They  ac- 
knowledge the  royal  bounty  with  abundant 
thanks  and  recapitulation  of  titles,  such  as 
Great  Lion,  &c.,  and  so  all  parties  are  equally 
satisfied. 

On  page  319  I  have  described,  from  Mr. 
Baines'  notes,  a  child's  toy,  the  only  exani- 
ple  of  a  genuine  toy  which  he  found  in  the 
whole  of  Southern  Africa.  Among  the  Ma- 
kololo,  however,  as  well  as  among  Euro- 
peans, the  spirit  of  play  is  strong  in  3iildren, 
and  they  engage  in  various  games,  chiefly 
consisting  in  childish  imitation  of  the  more 
serious  pursuits  of  tlieir  parents.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  their  jjlay  is  given  by  Dr. 
Livingstone : — "  The  children  nave  merry 
times,  especially  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 
One  of  their  games  consists  of  a  little  girl 
being  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  two  others. 
She  sits  with  outstretched  arms,  as  they 
walk  about  with  her,  and  all  the  rest  clap 
their  hands,  and  stopping  before  each  hut, 
mw^  pretty  airs,  some  beating  time  on  their 
little  kilts  of  eow-skin,  and  others  making  a 
curious  humming  sound  between  the  songs. 
Excepting  this  and  the  skipping-rope,  tne 
play  of  the  girls  consists  in  imitation  of  the 
serious  work  of  their  mothers,  building  little 
huts,  making  small  pots,  and  cooking, pound- 
ing corn  in  miniature  mortars,  or  nocing 
tiny  gardens. 

*'The  boys  play  with  spears  of  reeds 
ointed  with  wood,  and  small  shields,  or 
:)ows  and  arrows;  or  amuse  themselves  in 
making  little  cattle-pens,  or  cattle  in  clay, 
—  they  show  great  ingenuity  in  the  imita- 
tion of  variously  shai)ed  horns.  Some,  too, 
are  said  to  use  slings,  but,  as  soon  as  they 
can  watch  the  pjoats  or  calves,  they  are  sent 
to  the  tield.  We  saw  many  boys  riding  on 
the  calves  they  had  in  charge,  but  this  is  an 
innovation  since  the  arrival  of  the  English 
with  their  horses.  Tselane,  one  of  the 
ladies,  on  observing»Dr.  Livingstone  noting 
observations  on  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  ther- 
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mometers,  thought  that  he  too  was  engaged 
in  play.  On  receiving  no  reply  to  her  ques- 
tion, which  was  rather  difficult  to  answer, 
as  their  native  tongue  has  no  scientific 
terms,  she  said  with  roguish  glee,  'Poor 
thing!  playing  hke  a  little  child! ' " 

On  tne  opposite  page  I  present  my  read- 
ers with  another  of  Mr.  Baines's  sketches. 
The  scene  is  taken  from  a  Makololo  village 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  time  is 
supposed  to  be  evening,  after  the  day's  work 
is  over.  In  the  midst  are  the  young  girls 
playing  the  game  mentioned  by  Mr.  Anders- 
sen,  the  central  girl  being  carried  by  two 
others,  and  her  companions  singing  and 
clapping  their  hands.  Tlie  dress  of  the 
young  girls  is,  as  may  be  seen,  very  simple, 
and  consists  of  leathern  thongs,  varying 
greatly  in  length,  but  always  so  slight  ana 
scanty  that  they  do  not  hide  the  contour  of 
the  limbs.  Several  girls  are  walking  behind 
them,  carrying  pots  and  bundles  on  the  head, 
another  is  breaking  up  the  ground  with  a 
toy  hoe,  while  in  the  foreground  is  one  girl 
pretending  to  grind  com  between  two  stones, 
another  pounding  in  a  small  model  mortar, 
and  a  third  with  a  rude  doll  carried  as  a 
mother  carries  her  child.  The  parents  are 
leaning  against  their  houses,  and  looking  at 
the  sports  of  the  childi-en.  On  the  left  are 
seen  some  girls  building  a  miniature  hut, 
the  roof  of  which  they  are  just  lifting  upon 
the  posts. 

In  the  foreground  on  the  left  are  the  boys 
engaged  in  tiieir  particular  games.  Some 
are  employed  in  making  rude  models  of  cat- 
tle and  other  animals,  while  others  'iare  en- 
gaged in  mimic  warfare.  In  the  background 
IS  a  boy  who  has  gone  out  to  fetch  the  flock 
of  goats  home,  and  is  walking  in  fioiit  of 
them,  followed  by  his  charge.  A  sinirular 
tree  often  overhangs  the  houses  and  is  very 
characteristic  of  that  part  of  Africa.  In  the 
native  language  it  is  called  Mosaawe,  and  by 
the  Portuguese,  Paopisa.  It  has  a  U  af  s(mie- 
what  like  that  of  the  acacia,  and  the  l)los- 
soms  and  fruit  are  seen  hanging  side  by 
side.  The  latter  very  much  resembles  a 
wooden  cucumber,  and  is  about  as  eatable. 

On  the  same  page  is  another  sketch  ])y 
Mr.  Baines,  representing^  a  domestic  scene 
in  a  Makololo  familv.  The  house  belongs 
to  a  chief  named  iFBopo,  who  was  very 
friendly  to  Mr.  Baines  and  his  companions, 
and  was  altogether  a  fine  specimen  of  a  sav- 
age gentleman.  He  was  exceedingly  hos- 
jntable  to  his  guests,  not  only  feeding  them 
well,  but  producing  great  jars  of  poiiibe,  or 
native  beer,  which  they  were  obliged  to  con- 
sume either  personally  or  by  deputy.  lie 
even  apologized  for  his  inability  to  otVer 
them  some  young  ladies  as  temporary  wives, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  the 
girls  being  at  the  time  all  absent,  and  en- 
gaged in  ceremonies  very  similar  to  those 
which  have  been  described  when  treating 
of  the  Bechuanas. 
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M^Bopo  is  seated  in  tiie  middle,  and  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  he  is  wear- 
ing all  his  hair,  the  general  fashion  being  to 
crop  it  and  dress  it  in  various  odd  ways. 
Just  behind  him  is  one  of  his  chief  men, 
whom  Mr.  Baines  was  accustomed  to  desig- 
nate as  Toby  Fillpot,  partly  because  he  was 
very  assiduous  in  filling  the  visitor's  jars 
with  pombe,  and  partly  because  he  was 
more  than  equally  industrious  in  emptpno^ 
them.  It  will  be  noticed  that  he  has  had 
his  head  shaved,  and  that  the  hair  is  begin- 
ning to  grow  in  little  patches.  Behind  him 
is  another  man,  who  has  shaved  his  head 
at  the  sides,  and  allowed  a  mere  tuft  of 
hair  to  ^ow  along  the  top.  In  front  of 
M'Bopo  IS  a  huge  earthen  vessel  full  of 
pombe,  and  by  the  side  of  it  is  the  calabash 
tadle  by  which  the  liquid  is  transferred  to 
the  drinking  vessels. 

M'Bopo's  chief  wife  sits  beside  him,  and  is 
distinguished  by  the  two  ornaments  which 
she  wears.  On  her  forehead  is  a  circular 
niece  of  hide,  kneaded  while  wet  so  as  to 
form  a  shallow  cone.  The  inside  of  this 
cone  is  entirely  covered  with  beads,  mostly 
white,  and  scarlet  in  the  centre.  Upon  her 
neck  is  another  ornament,  which  is  valued 
very  highly.  It  is  the  base  of  a  shell,  a 
species  of  conus  —  the  whole  of  which  ha^s 
been  ground  away  except  the  base.  This 
ornament  is  thought  so  valuable  that  when 
the  great  chief  Shinte  presented  Dr.  Living- 
stone with  one,  he  took  the  precaution  of 
coming  alone,  and  carefully  closing  the 
tent  door,  so  that  none  of  his  people  snould 
witness  an  act  of  such  extravagant  gener- 
ositv. 

Tliis  lady  was  good  enough  to  express  her 
opinion  of  the  white  travellers.  They  were 
not  so  u^ly,  said  she,  as  she  had  expected. 
All  that  nair  on  their  heads  and  faces  was 
certainly  disagreeable,  but  their  faces  were 
pleasant  enough,  and  their  hands  were  well 
formed,  but  the  great  defect  in  them  was, 
that  they  had  no  toes.  The  worthjr  lady 
had  never  heard  of  boots,  and  evidently 
considered  them  as  analogous  to  the  hoofs 
of  cattle.  It  was  found  necessary  to  remove 
the  boots,  and  convince  her  that  the  white 
man  really  had  toes. 

Several  of  the  inferior  wives  are  also 
sitting  on  the  ground.  One  of  them  has  her 
scalp  entirely  shaved,  and  the  other  has  ca- 
priciously diversified  her  head  by  allowing 
a  few  streaks  of  hair  to  go  over  the  top  of 
the  head,  and  another  to  surround  it  like  a 
band.  The  reed  door  is  seen  turned  aside 
from  the .  opening,  and  a  few  baskets  are 
hanging  here  and  there  upon  the  wall. 

The  Makololo  have  plenty  of  amusements 
after  their  own  fashion,  wnich  is  certainly 
not  that  o(  an  European.  Even  those  who 
have  lived  among  them  for  some  time,  and 
have  acknowledged  that  they  are  among  the 
most  favorable  specimens  of  African  heath- 
endom, have  been  utterly  disgusted  and| 


wearied  with  the  life  which  they  had  to  lead. 
There  is  no  quiet  and  no  repose  day  or  night 
and  Dr.  Livingstone,  who  might  be  expected 
to  be  thoroughly  hardened  against  annoy- 
ance by  trifles,  states  broadly  that  the  danc- 
ing, singing,  roaring,  jesting,  story-telling, 
grumblmg,  and  quarrelling  of  the  Makololo 
were  a  severer  penance  than  anything  which 
he  had  undergone  in  all  his  experiences. 
He  had  to  live  with  them,  and  was  therefore 
brought  in  close  contact  with  them. 

The  first  lliree  items  of  savage  life,  namely, 
dancing,  singing,  and  roaring,  seem  to  be 
inseparably  united,  and  the  savages  seem  to 
be  incapable  of  getting  up  a  dance  unless  ac- 
companied by  roaring  on  the  part  of  the  per- 
formers, and  singing  on  the  part  of  the 
spectators — the  latter  sounds  being  not  more 
melodious  than  the  former.  Dr.  Living- 
stone gives  a  very  graphic  account  of  a  Mb- 
kololb  dance.  "  As  this  was  the  first  visit 
which  Sekeletu  had  paid  to  this  part  of  his 
dominions,  it  was  to  many  a  season  of  great 
joy.  The  head  men  of  each  village  pre- 
sented oxen,  milk,  and  beer,  more  than  the 
horde  which  accompanied  him  could  devour, 
though  their  abilities  in  that  way  are  some- 
thing wonderftil. 

"The  people  usually  show  their  joy  and 
work  off  their  excitement  in  dances  and 
songs.  The  dance  consists  of  the  men  stand- 
ing nearly  naked  in  a  circle,  with  clubs  or 
small  battle-axes  in  their  hands,  and  each 
roaring  at  the  loudest  pitch  of  his  voice, 
while  uiey  simultaneously  lift  one  leg,  stamp- 
ing twice  with  it,  then  lift  the  other  and  give 
one  stamp  with  it ;  this  is  the  only  move- 
ment in  common.  The  arms  and  head  are 
thrown  about  also  in  every  direction,  and 
all  this  time  the  roaring  is  kept  up  with 
the  utmost  possible  vigor.  The  continued 
stamping  makes  a  cloud  of  dust  ascend, 
and  they  leave  a  deep  ring  in  the  ground 
where  they  have  stood. 

"  If  the  scene  were  witnessed  in  a  lunatic 
asylum,  it  would  be  nothing  out  of  the  way, 
and  quite  appropriate  as  a  means  of  letting 
off  the  excessive  excitement  of  the  brain. 
But  here,  gray-headed  men  joined  in  the 
performance  with  as  much  zest  as  others 
whose  youth  might  be  an  excuse  for  making 
the  perspiration  start  off  their  bodies  with 
the  exertion.  Motebe  asked  what  I  thought 
of  the  Makololo  dance.  I  replied,  'It  is 
very  hard  work,  and  brings  but  small  profit,' 
*  It  is,'  he  replied  ;  *  but  it  is  verv  nice,  and 
Sekeletu  will  give  us  an  ox  for  dancing  for 
him.'  He  usually  does  slaughter  an  ox  for 
the  dancers  when  the  work  is  over.  The 
women  stand  by,  clapping  their  hands,  and 
occasionally  one  advances  within  the  circle, 
composed  of  a  hundred  men,  makes  a  few 
movements,  and  then  retires.  As  I  never 
tried  it,  and  am  unable  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  thing,  I  cannot  recommend  the 
Makololo  polka  to  the  dancing  world,  but  1 
have  the  authority  of  no  less  a  person  than 
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Motebe,  Sekeletu^e  foUiar4ii4aw,  for  Bayiug 
that  it  is  ver^  nice." 

Many  of  the  Makololo  are  inveterate 
smokers,  preferring  hi^mp  even  te  tobacco, 
because  it  is  more  intoxicating*  Tlit^jf  de- 
light in  Kniokmg  themselves  into  a  positive 
frenzy, "  which  paBaes  away  in  a  rapid  &tr<iam 
of  uumeaiiliig  words,  or  abort  aentencea,  as, 
*Tlie  greea  jfrass  grows,' '^  The  fat  cattle 
thrive/  The  fistiua  swim.'    Ko  one  in  the 

froup  payB  the  slightest  attention  to  the  ve- 
ement  ^oquenee,  or  Hie  sage  or  silly  utter* 
ancea  of  the  oracle,  who  atoijs  abrnpyy,  and, 
the  inaUmt  oommon  sense  returns,  looks 
fooUsli."  They  &moke  the  hemp  through 
water,  using  a  koodoo  horn  for  qieir  pipe, 
much  in  the  way  that  the  Bamaras  and 
other  tribes  use  it 

Over  indulgence  in  this  luxury  has  a  very 
prejudicial  erteet  on  tlxe  health,  producing 
an  eruption  over  the  whole  body  that  is  quite 
unmistakabl e ,  In  consc (jue nc43  of  th is  e ftbc t , 
the  men  prohibit  their  wivea  from  using  the 
hamp,  but  the  result  of  the  prohibition  seems 
only  to  be  that  the  women  smoke  secretly 
instead  of  openly,  and  are  afterward  dis- 
covered by  the  appearance  of  the  skin*  It 
is  the  more  ^cinatlng,  because  iU  uae  im- 


parts a  spurious  strengtli  to  tli£  body,  wline 
It  enervates  the  mind  to  auch  a  degree  that 
the  user  ie  incapable  of  perceiving  the  state 
in  whicb  he  ia  gradutUly  ainkiog,  or  of  exer- 
cising sutticleut  self-coutrol  to  abandoti  or 
even  to  modliy  Uie  destructive  habit.  Se- 
keletu  was  a  complete  victim  of  the  bemp- 
pipe,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  iliness. 
some thing  like  the  dreaded  ^^  craw^-craw " 
of  Western  Africa,  was  aggravated,  if  not 
caused,  by  over4udulgence  ju  smoking  hemp. 

The  Makololo  have  an  unbounded  falm 
in  medicines,  and  believe  tliat  there  ia  no  ill 
to  which  humanity  ie  subject  which  cannot 
be  removed  by  white  man's  mecUclne*  Ouo 
woman  who  thought  herself  too  tbin  to  suit 
the  African  Ideas  of  beauty,  asked  for  tbMS 
medicine  of  fatness,  and  a  eliief,  whose  six 
wives  had  only  produce^l  one  boy  among  a 
ntiraber  of  ^rls,  was  equally  ini|>ortunate  for 
some  medicine  that  would  change  the  se^ 
of  the  future  oifspriug. 

The  burial-places  of  the  Makololo  ar€ 
seldom  consplcuoua,  but  in  some  cases  tlio 
relics  of  a  deceased  chief  are  preserved,  and 
regarded  with  veneration,  so  that  the  gtia^«- 
isns  cannot  be  induced  to  sell  them  even  fcir 
the  moat  tempting  prices. 
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As  the  Ba^eye  tribe  has  been  mentioiiied 
once  or  twice  during  the  account  of  the 
Hakololo,  a  few  lines  of  notice  will  be  ffiven 
to  them.  They  originally  inhabited  the 
country  about  Lake  Ngami,  but  were  con* 
quered  by  another  tribe,  the  Batoanas,  and 
reduced  to  comparative  serfdom.  The  con* 
Querors  called  them  Bakoba,  i.  e.  serft,  but 
tney  themselves  take  the  pretentious  title 
of  iayeye,  or  Men.  They  attribute  their 
defeat  to  the  want  of  shields,  though  the 
superior  discipline  of  their  enemies  had 
probably  more  to  do  with  tiieir  victory  than 
<Jie  mere  fact  of  possessing  a  shield. 

On  one  notable  occasion,  the  Bayeye 
proved  conclusively  that  the  shield  does  not 
make  the  warrior.  Their  chief  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  ftimish  them  with  shields, 
hoping  to  make  soldiers  of  them.  They 
received  the  gift  With  great  joy,  and  loudly 
boasted  of  tne  otowcss  which  they  were 
going  to  show.  Unfortunately  for  them,  a 
marauding  party  of  the  Makololo  came  in 
sight,  when  the  valiant  warriors  forgot  all 
aw)ut  their  shields,  jumped  into  their 
canoes,  and  paddled  away  day  and  pight 
down  the  river,  until  they  had  put  a  hun- 
dred miles  or  so  between  them  and  the 
dangerous  spot 

In  general  appearance,  the  Bayeye  bear 
some  resemblance  to  the  Ovambo  tnbe,  the 
complexion  and  general  mbuld  of  fbatures 
bein^  of  a  similar  cast.  They  seem  to  have 
retained  but  few  of  their  own  characterise 
tics,  having  accepted  those  of  their  con* 
querors,  whose  dress  and  general  manners 
tney  have  assumed.  Their  language  bears 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  me  Ovambo 


into  it  a  few  clicks  which  are  evidently 
derived  from  the  Hottentots. 

They  ai^  amusing  and  cheerfhl  creatures, 
and  as  arrant  thieves  and  liars  as  can  well 
be  found.  If  they  can  only  have  a  pot  on 
the  fire  full  of  meat,  and  a  pipe,  their  hap- 

C3S8  seems  complete,  and  they  will  feast^ 
ce,  sing,  smoke,  and  tell  anecdotes  all 
night  lon^.  Perhaps  their  thievishness  is 
to  be  attributed  to  their  servile  condition. 
At  all  events,  they  will  steal  everything 
that  is  not  too  hot  or  heavy  for  them,  ana 
are  singularly  expert  in  their  art.  Mr.  An- 
derssen  mentions  that  by  degrees  his  Bay- 
eye  attendants  contrived  to  steal  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  stock  of  beads,  and,  as  those 
articles  are  the  money  of  Airica,  their  loss 
was  equivalent  to  failure  in  his  journey. 
Accordingly,  he  divided  those  which  were 
left  into  parcels,  marked  each  separately, 
and  put  them  away  in  the  packfu^es  as 
usual.  Juist  befbre  the  canoes  landed  for 
the  night,  he  went  on  shore,  and  stood  by 
the  head  of  the  first  canoe  while  his  servant 
opened  the  packages,  in  order  to  see  if  any- 
thing had  oeen  stolen.  Scarcely  was  the 
first  package  opened  when  the  servant  ex* 
clfdmed  that  the  Bayeye  had  been  at  it 
The  next  move  was  to  present  his  double- 
barrelled  gun  at  the  native  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  canoe,  and  threaten  to  blow 
out  his  brains  if  all  the  stolen  property  was 
not  restored. 

At  first  the  natives  took  to  their  arms, 

and  appeared  inclined  to  fight,  but  the  sight 

of  the  ominous  barrels,  which  they  knew 

were  in  the  habit  of  hitting  their  mark, 

ouiuxs  xcocLuuiaui;^  i.u  tuab  ui  vuc  wvhiuuu   proved  too  much  for  them,  and  they  agreed 

tribe,  but  they  have  contrived  to  imjmrt  I  to  restore  the  beads  provided  that  their 
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conduct  waa  not  mentioned  to  their  chief 
Lechol^tcbfe.  The  goodfl  being  ri'storecl^ 
partlou  was  jspranted,  with  the  remark  that^ 
if  anything  were  stolen  for  the  future.  Mn 
Andersien  woiihl  Hhoot  the  first  man  whom 
he  saw.  Thin  threat  wiis  all-syffleient,  and 
ever  afterward  the  Bayeye  left  his  goods  in 
peaee. 

In  former  days  the  Bayeye  used  to  he  a 
bneoHc  nation,  having  lar^e  lierds  of  cattle. 
These,  however,  wi^re  all  seized  by  their 
conquerors,  who  only  permitted  them  to 
rear  a  few  fjoat^,  which^  however,  they  value 
less  for  the  flesh  and  milk  than  for  the 
skins,  which  are  converted  into  karosses. 
Fowls  are  al&o  kept,  but  they  are  smidl,  and 
not  of  a  go<wi  breed.  In  eonftcquenec  of 
the  deprivation  of  their  herds,  the  Bayeye 
are  forced  to  live  on  the  produce  of  the 
ground  and  the  l^etih  of  wild  animals.  For- 
tunately for  them,  tlieir  country  is  particu- 
larly fertile,  so  that  the  women,  who  are 
the  only  practical  agriculturists  have  little 
trouble  in  tHliug  the  soil.  A  h'jjht  hoe  is 
the  only  iustmmitit  used,  and  with  thifc  the 
CTouud  is  scratebed  rather  than  dujj:,  just 
before  the  rainy  season;  tlic  seed  deposited 
almost  at  ramlom  immediately  after  the  first 
rains  have  fallen.  Pumpkins,  mtdons,  cala- 
bashes, and  earth  fruiti?  arc  also  cultivated, 
and  tobacco  is  grown  by  energetic  natives. 

Thi-^re  are  also  several  indigenous  fruits, 
one  of  which,  called  the  '•  inoshoma,''  in 
largely  usett  The  tree  on  which  it  grows 
id  a  very  t^dl  ouc,  the  trunk  is  very  straight, 
and  the  lowermost  brnnches  are  at  a  great 
Insight  from  the  groimd.  The  fruit  can 
therefore  only  be  gathered  wdien  it  lalls  by 
its  own  ripeness.  It  is  first  dried  in  tlie 
sun,  and  then  [irepajed  for  storage  by  being 
pounded  in  a  wooden  mortar.  When  used, 
it  is  mixed  with  water  until  it  assumes  a 
cream-like  consistency.  It  is  very  sweet, 
almost  as  sweet  as  honey,  which  it  much 
resembles  in  appearance.  Those  who  are 
accustomed  to  its  use  find  it  very  nutritious, 
but  to  stmngers  it  is  at  first  unwholesome, 
being  apt  to  derange  the  digestive  system. 
The  timber  of  the  mo  sham  a- tree  is  useful, 
being  mostly  employed  in  biiitdinij  canoes. 

The  Bayeye  are  very  gootl  huntsmen,  and 
are  remarkable  for  their  skill  in  capturing 
fish,  which  they  either  pierce  with  spear.^ 
or  entangle  in  nets  made  of  the  fibres  of  a 
native  aloe.  T!iese  tilires  are  enormously 
strong,  as  indeed  is  the  case  with  all  the 
yarieties  of  the  aloe  plant.  The  nets  are 
formed  very  ingeniously  from  other  plants  | 
besides  the  aloe,  such  for  example  as  the 
hibiscus,  which  grows  plentifully  on  river 
banks,  and  moist  ]daces  in  general  The 
f  oat-ropes,  L  c.  those  that  carry  the  upper 
edge  of  the  nets,  are  mjwie  ftom  the'^ife'' 
(Sanaericre  AngoJensis),  a  plant  that  some- 
what rtr-sembles  the  conmion  water-flag  of 
England*  The  tloats  themnelvea  are  formed 
Df  stemB  of  a  water-plant,  which  has  the 


peculiarity  of  being   hollow,  and  divided 

into  cells,  about  an  inch  in  length,  by  trans* 

verse  valves.    The  mode  in  wliich  the  net 

j  is  made  is  almnst  identical  with  tliat  which 

'is  ax  use   in   England,     The   shall  of  the 

I  spear  which  the  Bayeye  use  in  catching  h>h 

'  is  made  of  a  very  light  wood,  so  that,  vvbea 

the  tish  is  struck,  tlie  shaft  of  the  spear 

ascends  to  the  surface,  and  discharges  the 

double  duty  of  tiring  the  wounded  nsh,  and 

giving  to  the  flsherman  the  means  of  lifting 

hia  flnuv  prey  out  of  tJie  water. 

The  Bayeye  are  not  very  particular  as  to 
their  foodie  and  not  only  eat  the  ten  fishea 
which,  as  they  boast,  inhabit  their  rivera, 
but  alscr  kill  and  eat  a  certain  water-snake, 
brown  in  color  and  spotted  with  yellow, 
whicli  is  often  seen  undulating  its  oevjoua 
course  across  the  river.  It  is  rather  a  curi- 
ous circumstance  that,  although  the  Bayeyo 
live  so  mnch  on  fish,  and  are  even  proiid  of 
the  variety  of  the  linny  tribe  winch  their 
waters  aflord  them,  the  nmre  southern  Be- 
chuanas  not  onlv  refuse  themselves  tc  eat 
flsh,  but  look  witli  horror  and  disgust  upon 
all  who  do  so. 

The  canoes  of  the  Bayeye  are  simply 
trunks  of  trees  hollowed  out.  As  they  are 
not  made  for  speedy  but  for  use,  elegance  of 
shai>e  is  not  at  all  considered.  If  the  tree 
trunk  which  is  destined  to  be  hewn  into  a 
canoe  hapjx^ns  to  be  straights  well  and  good. 
But  it  sometimes  has  a  bond,  and  in  that 
case  t  h  e  c  a  n  oe  h  iis  a  ben  d  a  I  s  t>.  The  Bayeye 
are  pardonably  fond  of  their  canoes,  not  to 
say  proud  of  them.  As  Dr.  Livingstone 
well  observes,  they  regard  their  moe  ves- 
sels as  an  Arab  does  his  camel,  "  They 
have  always  fires  in  them,  and  prefer  sleep- 
ing in  them  when  on  a  journey  to  s[>ending' 
the  night  on  shore.  'On  land  you  have 
lions,'  say  they,  *  serpents,  byitnas,  as  your 
enemies  ;  but  In  your  canoe,  behind  a  Dank 
of  reeds,  nothing  can  harm  you.' " 

"Their  submissive  disposition  leads  to 
their  villages  being  freriiiently  %isited  by 
hungry  strangers.  We  had  a  pot  on  the 
fire  in  the  canoe  by  the  way,  and  when  we 
drew^  near  the  villages,  devoured  thfe  con- 
tents. When  fully  satisfied  ourselves,  I 
found  that  we  could  all  look  upon  any  in- 
truders WMth  much  complaisance,  and  show 
the  pot  in  proof  of  haling  devoured  the  last 
morspb"  . 

They  are  also  expert  at  catching  the  larger 
animals  in  pitfalls,  which  they  Ingeniously 
dig  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  so  as  to 
entrap  the  elephant  and  other  animals  as 
they  come  to  drink  at  night.  They  plant 
their  pitfalls  so  cJoscIy  together  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  lor  a  herd  of  elephants  to 
escape  altogether  unharmed,  as  many  as 
thirty  or  forty  being  sometimes  dug  in  a 
row,  and  close  together.  Although  the  old 
and  experienced  elephants  have  learned  to 
go  in  front  of  their  comrades,  and  sound 
the  earth   for  concealed  traps,  the  g^rcat 
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number  of  these  treacherous  pits  often 
makes  these  precautions  useless. 

The  dress  of  the  Bayeye  is  much  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Batoanasi  and  their  kinsfolk, 
namely,  a  skin  wrapped  round  the  waist,  a 
kaross,  and  as  many  beads  and  other  orna- 
ments as  can  be  afforded.  Brass,  copper, 
and  iron  are  in  great  request  as  materials 
for  oiiiaments,  especially  amon^  the  women, 
who  display  considerable  taste  m  arranging 
and  contrasting  the  colors  of  their  simple 
iewelry.  Sometimes  a  wealthy  woman  is  so 
loaded  with  beads,  rin^s,  and  other  decora- 
tions, that,  as  the  chief  Secholfet^^  said, 
"they  actually  grunt  under  their  burden" 
as  they  walk  along. 

Their  architecture  is  of  the  simplest  de- 
scription, and  much  resembles  that  of  the 
Hottentots,  the  houses  being  mere  skele- 
tons of  sticks  covered  with  reed  m.ats.  Their 
amusements  ai*e  as  simple  as  their  habita- 
tions.   They  are  fond  of  dancing,  and  in 


their  gestures  they  endeavor  to  imitate  the 
movements  of  various  wild  animals  —  their 
walk,  their  mode  of  feeding,  their  sports, 
and  their  battles.  Of  course  they  arink, 
smoke,  and  take  snuff  whenever  they  have 
the  opportunity.  The  means  for  the  first 
luxury  they  can  themselves  supply,  making 
a  sort  of  beer,  on  which,  by  drinking  vast 
quantities,  they  manage  to  intoxicate  them- 
selves. Snuff- taking  is  essentially  a  manly 
practice,  while  smoking  hemp  seems  to  be 
principally  followed  by  the  women.  Still, 
there  are  few  men  who  will  refuse  a  pipe 
of  hemp,  and  perhaps  no  woman  who  will 
refhse  snuff  if  offered  to  her.  On  the 
whole,  setting  aside  their  inveterate  habits 
of  stealing  and  lying,  they  are  tolerably 
pleasant  people,  and  their  naturally  cheerful 
and  lively  disposition  causes'  the  traveller 
to  feel  almost  an  affection  for  them,  even 
though  he  is  obliged  to  ^ard  every  portion 
of  his  property  mm  their  nimble  fingers. 
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TowABD  the  east  of  Lake  Ngami,  there 
is  a  river  called  the  Bo-tlet-le, '  one  end 
of  which  communicates  indirectly  with  the 
lake,  and  the  other  with  a  vast  salt-pan. 
The  consequence  of  this  course  is,  that  occa- 
sionally the  river  runs  in  two  directions, 
westward  to  the  lake,  and  eastward  to  the 
salt-pan  ;  the  stream  which  causes  this  curi- 
ous change  flowing  into  it  somwhere  about 
the  midttle.  The  people  who  inhabit  this 
district  are  called  Makoba,  and,  even  if  not 
allied  to  the  Bayeye,  have  much  in  common 
with  them.  In  costume  and  general  ap- 
pearance they  bear  some  resemblance  to  the 
Bechuanas,  except  that  they  are  rather  of  a 
blacker  complexion.  The  dress  of  the  men 
sometimes  consists  of  a  snake-skin  some  six 
or  seven  feet  in  length,  and  five  or  six 
inches  in  width.  The  women  wear  a  small 
square  apron  made  of  hide,  ornamented 
round  the  edge  with  small  beads. 

Their  character  seems  much  on  a  par 
with  that  of  most  savages,  namely,  impul- 
sive, irreflective,  kindly  wnen  not  crossed, 
revengeful  when  angered,  and  honest  when 
there  is  nothing  to  steal.  To  judge -from 
the  behavior  of  some  of  the  Makoba  men, 
they  are  crafty,  dishonest,  and  churlish  ; 
while,  if  others  are  taken  as  a  sample,  they 
are  simple,  good-natured,  and  hospitable. 
Savages,  indeed,  cannot  be  judged  by  the 
same  tests  as  would  be  applied  to  civilized 
races,  having  the  strength  and  craft  of  man 
with  the  moral  weakness  of  children.  The 
very  same  tribe,  and  even  the  very  same 
individuals,  have  obtained — and  deserved 
—  exactly  opposite  characters  from  those 
who  have  known  them  well,  one  person 
describing  them  as  perfectly  honest,  and 


another  as  arrant  cheats  and  thieves.  The 
fact  is,  that  savages  have  no  moral  feelings 
on  the  subject,  not  considering  theft  to  be 
a  crime  nor  honesty  a  virtue,  so  that  they 
are  honest  or  not,  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  subjugated  tribes  about  Lake 
Ngami  are  often  honest  from  a  very  curious 
motive. 

They  are  so  completely  enslaved  that  they 
cannot  even  conceive  the  notion  of  possess- 
ing property,  knowing  that  their  oppressors 
would  take  by  force  any  article  which  they 
happened  to  covet.  They  are  so  completely 
cowed  that  food  is  the  only  kind  of  property 
that  they  can  appreciate,  and  they  do  not 
consider  even  tnat  to  be  their  own  until 
it  is  eaten.  Conseauently  they  are  honest 
because  there  would  be  no  use  in  stealing. 
But,  when  white  men  come  and  take  them 
under  their  protection,  the  case  is  altered. 
At  first,  they  are  honest  for  the  reasons 
above  mentioned,  but  when  they  begin  to 
find  that  they  are  paid  for  their  services, 
and  allowed  to  retain  their  wages,  the  idea 
of  property  begins  to  enter  their  minds,  and 
they  desire  to  procure  as  much  as  they  can. 
Therefore)  from  being  honest  they  become 
Ihieves.  They  naturally  wish  to  obtain 
property  without  trouble,  and,  as  they  find 
that  stealing  is  easier  than  working,  they 
steal  accordingly,  not  attaching  any  moral 
guilt  to  taking  the  property  of  anotiier,  but 
looking  on  it  in  exactly  the  same  light  as. 
hunting  or  fishing. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  white  man  is  often  ac- 
cused of  demoralizing  savages,  and  convert- 
ing them  from  a  simple  and  honest  race  into 
a  set  of  cheats  and  thieves.  Whereas,  para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem,  the  very  develop* 
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njent  of  roguery  ia  a  proof  that  the  savages 
in  question  have  not  Wen  demoralized,  out 
have  actually  been  raised  in  the  social  scale. 

Mr.  Chapman's  experiences  of  the  Ma- 
koba  tribe  were  anything  but  agreeable. 
They  stole,  and  they  Ued,  and  they  cheated 
hint.  He  had  a  large  cargo  of  ivori,%  and 
found  that  his  oxeu  were  getting  weaker, 
and  could  not  draw  their  costly  load.  So  he 
applied  to  the  Makoba  for  canoes,  and  found 
that  they  were  perfectly  aware  of  his  dis- 
tress, and  were  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
it,  l>y  de mantling  exorbitant  sums,  and 
robbing  him  whenever  they  could,  knowinj^ 
that  he  could  not  well  proceed  without  their 
assistance.  At  last  be  succeeded  in  hiring 
a  boat  in  which  t!ic  main  part  of  his  cargo 
could  he  carried  along  the  river.  By  one 
excuse  and  another  the  Makoba  chief  de- 
layed the  stiirt  until  the  light  wagon  had  j 
gone  on  past  immediate  recall,  and  then  ] 
said  that  he  really  could  not  convey  the 
ivory  by  boat,  but  that  he  would  be"  very  i 
generous,  and  take  his  ivory  across  the 
river  to  tlie  same  side  as  the  wagon.  Pres- 
ently, the  traveller  found  that  the  chief  had 
contrived  to  open  a  tin-box  in  which  he 
kept  the  head;s  that  were  his  money,  and 
had  stolen  tha  moat  valuabb  kinds.  As  all 
the  trade  depended  on  the  beads  he  saw 
that  determined  measures  were  needhj], 
presented  his  rifle  at  the  breast  of  the 
chiefs  son,  who  was  on  board  during  the 
absence  of  his  father,  and  assumed  so  men- 
acing an  aspect  that  the  young  man  kicked 
aside  a  lump  of  mud,  whfch  is  alwa3'8  plas- 
tered into  the  bottom  of  the  boats,  and  dis- 
covered some  of  the  missing  property.  The 
rest  was  produced  frrmi  another  spot  by 
means  of  the  same  inducement. 

As  soon  as  the  threatening  muzzles  were 
removed,  he  got  on  shore,  and  ran  off  with  a 
rapidity  that  convinced  Mr.  Chapman  that 
some  roguery  was  as  yet  undiscovered.  On 
coimting  the  tusks  it  was  found  that  the 
thief  had  stolen  ivory  as  well  as  beads,  but 
he  had  made  such  good  use  of  his  legs  that 
he  could  not  be  overtaken,  and  the  traveller 
had  to  put  up  with  bis  loss  as  he  best  could. 

Yet  It  would  ho  unfair  to  give  all  the 
Makoba  a  had  character  on  account  of  this 
conduct  They  can  he,  and  for  the  most 
part  are,  very  pleasant  men,  as  far  as  can  be 
expected  from  savage».  Mr.  Baines  hail  no 
particular  reason  to  complain  of  them,  and 
seems  to  have  liked  them  well  enough. 

The  Makoba  are  esentially  a  boatman 
tribe,  hciu;j  accustomed  to  their  canoes  from 
earliest  infancy,  and  being  obliged  to  navi- 
gate them  through  the  peri>etual  changes  of 
this  capricious  river,  whicb  at  one  time  is 
tolerably  quiet,  and  at  another  is  changed 
into  a  series  of  whirling  eddies  and  danger-  i 
OU8  rapids,  the  former  being  aggravated  by  ' 
occasional  hack-flow  of  the  waters.  Tlie 
canoes  are  like  the  racing  river-boats  of  our 
own  country,  cnormousl}^  long  in  proportion 
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to  their  width,  and  appear  to  be  so  fh^il  that 
they  could  hardly  endure  the  weight  of  a 
single  human  being.  Yet  they  are  much 
less  perilous  than  they  look,  and*  their  safety 
is  as  much  owing  to  their  construction  as  to 
the  skill  of  their  muigator.  It  is  sc4ircely 
possible,  without  having  seen  the  Makobd 
at  work,  to  appreciate  the  wonderful  skill 
with  which  they  manage  their  trail  barks, 
and  the  enormous  cargoes  which  they  will 
take  safely  through  the  rapids.  1 1  often  hap- 
pens that  the  waves  breakover  the  side, and 
rush  into  the  canoe,  so  that,  unless  the  wat^r 
were  baled  ouf,  down  the  vessel  must  go. 

The  Makoba,  however,  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  stop  when  engaged  in  haling  out 
their  boats,  nor  do  they  use  any  toi>l  for  this 
purpose,  When  the  canoe  gets  too  fnll  of 
water,  the  boatman  goes  to  one  end  of  it  ao 
as  to  depress  it,  and  cause  the  water  to  run 
toward  him.  With  one  foot  he  then  kicka 
out  tlie  water,  making  it  fly  from  his  instep 
a.s  if  from  a  rapidly-wielded  scoop,  lo  fact. 
the  canoe  is  to  the*  itakoha  what  the  caxnel 
is  to  the  Arab,  and  the  horse  to  t!ie  Coman- 
ches,  and,  however  they  may  feel  an  inferi" 
oritj'  on  shore,  they  are^  the  masters  when  on 
!)oard  their  canoes.  The  vaiious  warlike 
tribes  which  surround  tbem  have  proved 
their  superiority  on  liuid,  but  when  oncd 
they  are  fairly  launciied  into  the  rapids  of 
the  river  or  tne  wild  waves  of  the  lake,  the  M 
Makobas  are  masters  of  the  situation,  and  the  1 
others  are  obliged  t^^  be  very  civU  to  them* 

One  of  the  typical  men  of  this  tribe  was 
Makiita,  a  petty  chief,  or  headman  of  a  vil-  M 
lage.  lie  was  considered  to  he  the  best  ■ 
Ijoatraan  and  hunter  on  the  river,  especially 
distinguishing  himself  in  the  cha^e  of  the 
hippopotamtis.  The  illustration  No.  1  on 
page  351  is  from  a  sketch  bv  ^Mr.  Baines, 
who  depicts  forcibly  the  bold  and  graceful 
manner  in  whicb  the  Makobas  manag3  their 
frail  craft  The  spot  on  which  the  sketch  - 
was  Uken  is  a  portion  of  the  Bo-tlet^le  river,  ■ 
and  sliows  the  fragile  nature  of  the  canoes,  ■ 
as  well  as  the  sort  of  water  through  which 
tlie  daring  lK>atman  will  take  tbem.  The 
figure  in  the  frout  of  the  canoe  h  a  cele* 
brated  boatman  and  hunter  named  Zanguel- 
lah.  lie  was  so  successful  in  the  bitter  pur- 
suit that  his  house  and  court-yard  were 
tilled  with  the  skulls  of  the  hippopotami 
which  he  had  slain  with  his  own  hand.  He 
is  standing  in  the  place  of  honor,  and  guid- 
ing Ids  boat  with  a  light  but  strong  pole. 
The  otlier  figure  is  that  of  his  assistant.  He 
has  been  bunting  up  the  river,  and  has  killed 
two  sable  antelopeji!,  which  ho  is  bringing 
home.  The  canoe  is  only  fifteen  or  sixteen 
feet  long,  and  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  yet 
Zanguellah  ventured  to  load  it  with  two 
large  and  hea^^^  antelopes,  besides  the  weight 
of  himself  and  assistant  So  small  are  some 
of  these  canoes,  that  if  a  man  sits  in  them, 
and  places  his  hands  on  the  aidea,  hia  finger? 
are  in  the  water* 
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Tha  ree^  that  are  seeo  on  the  left  of  the 

I  flluetratioti  are   very  characteristic  of  the 

[  country.     Wherever  they  are  seen  the  water 

f  is  sure  to  be   tolerably  deep  —  say  at  least 

four  or  five  feet  ^  and  they  grow  to  a  great 

!  height^  forming  tMck  clumps  some   fifteen 

f  feet  in  height.     It  often  happens  that  they 

I  are  broken  by  the  hippopotamus  or  other 

aquatic  creatures*  and  tlieo  they  lie  recum- 

l^enfc  on  the  wator,  with  their  heads  nointing 

Ldown  the  stream*     When  this  is  tne  case, 

[tliey  seem  to  grow  ad  Ulntum,^  inasmuch  as 

I  the  water  supports  their  weight,  and  the 

root  still  comtmues  to  supply  nourishment. 

In  the  background  are  eeen  two  canoes 
propelled  by  parldles*    The  scene  which  is 
tere  reprcsent-ed  really  occurred,  and  ivas 
rather  a  lu^iicrous  one.     The  first  canoe 
[belongs  to  the  Makololo  chief,  M'Bopo,  who 
[  was  carrying  Messrs,  Baines  and  Chapman 
[in  his  canoe«    Ho  was  essentially  a  gentlo- 
i  man,  being  free  from  tlie  habit  of  constant 
Ibegging  wnich  makes  so  many  savagea  dis- 
ragreeabie.    He  had  been  exceedingly  useful 
[to  the  white  men,  who  intended  to  present 
liim  with  beails  as  a  recompense  tor  his  ser- 
vicer.   It  so  happened  tliat  another  chief, 
i  named    Moskotlani,  who  wiis  a   thorough 
Bpecimen  of  the  beggiog,  pilfering,  unpleas- 
ant native,  suspected  that  his  countryman 
I  might  possibly  procure  beads  from  the  white 
I  men,  and  wanted  to  have  his  share*    So  he 
jck  close  by  M'Bopo's  canoe,  and  watched 
J  «o  jealously  that  no  beads  could  pass  with- 
Dut  his  knowledge.     However,  Moskotlani 
[bad  his  paddle,  and  M'Bopo  harl  his  beads, 
.though  they  were  given  tu  him  on  shore, 
where  his  jealous  compatriot  could  not  ftee 
the  transaction. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Makdta  was  a 

mighty  hunter  as  well  as  an  accomplished 

Lboatman,  and^  indeed,  great  skill   in    the 

Imanagement  of  canoes  is  an  absolute  esaen- 

l^lial  in  a  hunter's  life,  inasmtich  as  the  chief 

^arao  is  the  hippopotamus.    The  next  few 

pages  will  be  given  to  the  bold  and  sports- 

aanlikc  mode  of  hunting  the  hippopotamus 

rhich  is  employed  by  the  Makoba  and  some 

Either  tribes,  and  the  drawings  which  illus- 

ftte  the  account  are  from  sketches  by  Mr. 

iaines.    As  these  sketches  were  taken  on 

lie  spot,  they  have  the  advantage  of  per* 

ect  accuracy,  while  the  fire  and  spirit  which 

uites  thera  could  only  have  been  attained 

by  one  who  was  an  eye-witness  as  well  aa  an 

■artist 

Aooording  to  Dr.  Livingstone^  these  peo- 
ple are  strangely  fearful  of  the  lion,  wliile 
^tiej  meet  with  perfect  unconcern  animals 
Thich  are  quite  as  dangerous,  if  not  more 
80,  That  they  will  follow  unconcernedly 
the  buffalo  into  the  bush  has  already  been 
mentioned^  and  yet  the  huHalo  is  even  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  the  lion  himself,  being 
quite  as  fierce,  more  cunniniLj,  and  more 
steadily  vindictive.  A  lion  will  leap  on  a 
man  with  a  terrific  roaTi  strike  him  to  the 


ground,  carry  him  off  to  the  den»  and  then 
eat  hiniy  so  that  the  pressure  of  hunger 
fi:)rms  cMime  excuse  for  the  act  But,  with 
the  buJ!klo  no  such  excuse  can  be  found. 

A  ^''  rogue  "  bnflalo,  t\  c,  one  which  has 
been  driven  from  his  fellows,  and  is  obliged 
to  lead  a  solitary  life,  is  as  fierce,  as  cun- 
nio^,  audas  treacherous  an  animal  as  can 
be  louud.  He  does  not  eat  mankind,  and 
yet  he  delights  in  hiding  in  thick  bushes, 
rushing  out  unexpectedly  on  any  one  who 
may  happen  to  approiix;h,  and  killing  him  at 
a  blow.  Nor  is  he  content  with  the  death 
of  his  victim*  He  stands  over  the  body, 
kneels  on  it,  pounds  it  into  the  earth  with 
his  feet,  walks  away,  comes  back  again,  as  if 
drawn  by  some  irresistible  attraction,  and 
never  loaves  it,  until  nothing  is  visible  save 
a  mere  shapeless  mass  of  bones  and  fie sh. 

Yet  against  this  animal  the  Mukoba  hunt- 
ers will  match  tliemselves,  and  they  will 
even  attack  the  hippopotamus,  an  animal 
which,  in  its  own  element,  is  quite  as  formi- 
dable as  the  buffalo  on  land.  Their  first 
care  is  to  prepare  a  number  of  harpoons, 
which  are  made  in  the  fldlowing  manner. 
A  stout  pole  is  cut  of  hard  and  very  heavy 
wood  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  and 
three  or  four  inches  in  thickness.  At  one 
end  a  hole  is  bored,  aod  into  this  hole  is 
slipped  Uie  iron  head  of  the  harpoon.  The 
shape  of  this  head  can  he  seen  in  ihe  illus- 
tration No.  1  on  page  343.  It  conaists  of  a 
spear-shaped  piece  of  iron,  with  a  bold  barb^ 
and  is  about  a  foot  in  length. 

The  head  is  attached  to  the  shall  by  a 
strong  band  composed  of  a  great  number  of 
small  ropes  or  strands  laid  parallel  to  each 
other,  aud  being  quite  loosely  airanged, 
The  object  of  this  multitude  of  ropes  is  to 
prevent  the  hippopotamus  from  severing 
die  cord  with  his  teeth,  which  are  sharp  as 
a  chisel,  and  would  cut  through  any  single 
cord  witii  the  greatest  ease.  The  animal  is 
sure  to  snap  at  the  cords  as  soon  as  he  feels 
the  wound,  but,  on  account  of  the  loose 
manner  in  which  they  are  laid,  they  only 
become  entangled  among  the  long  curved 
teeth,  and,  even  if  one  or  two  iire  severed, 
the  othera  retain  their  hold.  To  the  other 
end  of  the  shaft  is  attached  a  lon^  and 
strongly-made  rope  of  palm-leaf,  which  is 
coiled  lip  in  such  manner  as  to  be  carried 
out  readily  when  loosened.  Each  canoe 
has  on  board  two  or  three  of  these  har- 
poons, and  a  quantity  of  ordinary  spears* 
Preserving  perfect  silence,  the  boatmen 
allow  themselves  to  float  down  the  stream 
until  they  come  to  the  spot  which  has  been 
chosen  by  the  herd  for  a  bathing-place. 
They  do  not  give  chase  to  any  particular 
animal,  but  wait  until  one  of  them  comes 
close  to  the  boat,  when  the  harpooner  takes 
his  weapon,  strikes  it  into  the  animafs  back 
and  loosens  his  hold. 

The  first  illustration  on  page  343  repnv. 
seats  this  phase  of  the  proceedings.    In  the 
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front  is  seen  the  head  of  a  hippopotamus  as 
it  usually  appears  when  the  auitnal  is  swim- 
ming, iiw  oidy  portion  seen  above  the  water 
being  the  ears,  the  eyes,  and  the  nostrils. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  tliat  when  the  hip- 
potamns  is  at  liberty  in  its  native  stream, 
not  only  the  ears  andf  the  nostrils,  but  even 
tlie  ridge  over  the  eyes  are  of  a  bright  scar- 
let colc»r,  so  brilliant  indeed  that  color  can 
scarcely  convey  an  idea  of  the  hue.  The 
snecimens  in  the  Zooiogieal  Gardens,  al- 
tliough  fine  examples  of  the  species,  never 
exhibit  this  brilliancy  of  color,  and,  indeed, 
Rre  no  more  like  the  hippopotamus  in  its 
own  river  than  a  prize  hog  is  like  a  wild 
boar. 

A  very  charaeteristic  attitude  is  shown  in 
the  secfind  animab  which  is  represented  as 
it  appears  when  lifting  its  head  out  of  the 
water  for  the  pnqiose  of  reconnoitring. 
The  liorBe-like  expression  is  easily  recog- 
nizable, and  Mr.  Haines  tells  me  *that  he 
never  nuilerstood  how  appropriate  w%ns  Uie 
term  River  Horse  (which  is  the  littoral 
translation  of  the  word  hippopotarausj  until 
he  saw  the  animals  disporting  themselveB  at 
liberty  in  their  own  streams. 

In  the  front  of  the  canoes  is  standing 
MakiUa,  al>out  to  nhinge  the  harpoon  into 
the  back  of  the  nipiiopotamus,  while  liis 
assistants  are  looking  afler  the  rope,  and 
keeping  themselves  in  readiness  to  paddle 
out  of  til e  way  of  the  animal,  abould  it  make 
an  attack.  Perfect  stillness  is  required  for 
planting  the  harj>oon  properly,  as,  if  a 
splash  were  madt?  in  the  water,  or  a  sudden 
noise  heard  on  land,  the  animals  would  take 
flight,  an  1 1  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  canoes. 
On  the  left  is  a  clump  of  the  tall  reeds  which 
have  already  been  mentioned,  accompanied 
by  some  papyrus.  The  huge  trees  seen  on 
the  bank  are  baobabs,  which  sometimes 
Attain  the  enormous  girth  of  a  bmidred  feet 
and  even  more.  Tlie  small  white  flowers 
that  are  Hoating  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
are  the  white  lotus.  They  shine  out  very 
conspicuously  on  the  bosom  of  the  clear, 
deep-blue  water,  and  sometimes  occur  in 
such  numbers  that  they  look  like  stars  in 
the  hhie  firmament,  ratlier  than  mere  flow- 
ers on  the  water.  It  is  rather  curious,  by 
the  w  ay,  that  the  Damaras,  who  are  mueli 
more  familiar  with  the  land  than  the  water, 
call  the  hippopotamus  the  Water  Rhinoce- 
ros, whereas  the  Makolia,  Ratoka,  and  other 
tribes,  who  are  more  at  home  on  the  water, 
call  the  rhinoceros  the  Land  Ilippopotamiis. 

Now  comes  the  next  scene  in  this  savage 
and  most  exciting  drama,  Stimg  by  the 
sudden  and  unexpected  pang  of  the  wound, 
the  hippopotamus  gives  a  convulsive  sijring, 
which  shakes  the  riead  of  tlie  harpoon  out 
of  its  socket,  and  leaves  it  only  attaclied  to 
the  shafl  by  its  many-stranded  rope.  At 
this  period,  the  animal  seldom  shows  fight, 
but  dashes  down  the  stream  at  its  full 
speed,  only  the  upper  psy^  of  its  head  aad 


hack  being  visible  above  the  surface,  and 
towing  tlie  canoe  along  as  if  it  were  a  cork. 
Meanwhile,  the  harpooner  and  his  com-' 
rades  liold  tightly  to  the  rope,  paying  out  il 
necessary,  and  hauling  in  whenever  possi- 
ble—  in  fact,  playing  their  gigantic  prey 
just  as  an  angler  plays  a  large  nsh.  Tricir 
object  is  tTV0K>ld^  hrst  to  tire  the  animal,  and 
then  to  get  it  into  shallow  water;  for  a  hip- 
popohmius  in  all  its  strength,  and  with  tne 
advantage  of  deep  water,  would  be  too  muci 
even  for  these  courageous  hunters.  The 
pace  that  the  animal  attains  is  something 
wonderfhl,  and,  on  looking  at  its  apparently 
clum!<y  means  of  propulsion,  the  swiflne"^ 
of  iu'^course  is  really  astonishing. 

Some  times,  hut  very  rarely,  it  happen* 
that  the  animal  is  so  active  and  fierce,  thai 
I  the  hunters  are  obliged  to  cast  loose  ihw 
rope,  and  make  off  as  they  best  can.  They 
do  not,  however,  think  of  abandoning  so  valu« 
able  a  prey  —  not  to  mention  the  harpoott 
and  rope  —  and  manage  as  well  as  they  can 
to  keep  the  animal  in  sight  At  the  ear- 
liest opportunity,  they  paddle  toward  th» 
wounded,  and  by  this*  time  weakened  ani- 
mal, and  renew  the  chase. 

The  hippopotamus  is  most  dangerous 
when  lie  feels  his  strength  failing,  and  with 
j  the  courage  of  despair  dashes  at  the  canoe, 
'The  hunters  have  then  no  child's  play  be- 
fore them.  Regardless  of  evcnthing  but 
pain  and  thry,  the  animal  rnslies  at  the 
canoe,  tries  to  knock  it  to  pieces  by  blows 
from  his  enormous  head,  or  seizes  tfie  edce 
in  his  jaws,  and  tears  out  the  side.  Shoiur 
he  succeed  in  capsizing  or  destroying  tho 
canoe,  the  hunters  have  an  anxious  time  t0 
pass;  for  if  the  ibrious  animal  can  gripe 
one  of  them  in  his  huge  jaws,  the  curved- 
chisel-like  teeth  inflict  certain  death,  ana 
have  been  known  to  cut  an  unfortunate  man 
fairly  in  two. 

Whenever  the  animal  does  aoceced  in  up- 
setting or  breaking  the  boat,  the  men  hav9 
recourse  to  a  curious  expedient.  They  divi 
to  the  bottom  of  the  river^  and  grasp  i 
stone,  a  root,  or  anything  tliat  will  keep 
them  below  the  surface,  and  hold  on  as  long 
as  their  lungs  will  allow  them.  The  reason 
fijr  this  mariijeuvre  is,  that  when  the  animal 
has  sent  the  crew  into  the  river,  it  raises  itm 
head,  as  seen  on  page  CK)0,  and  looks  about 
on  the  surface  for  its  enemies.  It  has  no 
idea  of  foes  beneath  the  surface,  and  if  it 
does  not  see  anything  that  looks  like  a  man, 
it  makes  oflT,  and  so  allows  the  hunters  to  J 
emerge,  half  drovi^ned,  into  Oie  air.  laf 
order  to  keep  off  the  animal,  spears  are 
freely  used;  some  being  thrust  at  him  by 
han*f,  and  others  flung  like  javelins.  Tliey 
cannot,  however,  do  much  harm,  unless  one 
should  happen  to  enter  the  eye,  which  is  so 
well  protected  by  its  bony  penthouse  that 
it  is  almost  impregnable  to  anything  except 
a  bullet  The  head  is  one  huge  mass  of 
SQUd  bone^  so  thick  and  hard  that  even  fire- 
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arms  make  little  impression  on  it,  except  in 
one  or  two  small  spots.  The  hunters,  there- 
fore, cannot  expect  to  inflict  any  material 
daniage  on  the  animal,  and  only  hope  to 
deter  it  from  charging  by  the  pain  which 
the  spears  can  cause. 

The  last  scene  is  now  approaching.  Hav- 
ing effectually  tired  the  animal,  which  is 
also  weakened  by  loss  of  blood  from  the 
wound,  and  guided  it  into  shallow  water, 
several  of  the  crew  jump  overboard,  carrv 
the  end  of  the  rope  ashore,  and  pass  it  with 
a  "  double  turn  "  round  a  tree.  The  fate  of 
the  animal  is  then  sealed.  Finding  itself 
suddenly  checked  in  its  course,  it  makes 
new  efforts,  and  fights  and  struggles  as  if  it 
were  quite  fresh.  Despite  the  pain,  it  tries 
to  tear  itself  away  from  the  fatal  cord;  but 
the  rope  is  too  strong  to  be  broken,  and  the 
inch-thick  hide  of  me  hippopotamus  holds 
the  barb  so  firmly  that  even  the  enormous 
strength  and  weight  of  the  animal  cannot 
cause  it  to  give  way.  Finding  that  a  fierce 
pull  in  one  direction  is  useless,  it  rushes  in 
another,  and  thus  slackens  the  rope,  which 
is  immediately  hauled  taut  by  the  hunters 
on  shore,  so  that  the  end  is  much  shortened, 
and  the  animal  brought  nearer  to  the  bank. 
Each  struggle  only  has  the  same  result,  the 
hunters  holding  the  rope  fast  as  lon^  as 
there  is  a  strain  upon  it,  and  hauling  it  in 
as  soon  as  it  is  slackened.  The  reader  may 
easily  see  how  this  is  done  by  watching  a 
sailor  make  fast  a  steamer  to  the  pier,  a 
single  man  being  able  to  resist  the  strain  of 
several  tons. 

As  soon  as  the  hippopotamus  is  hauled  up 
close  to  the  bank,  and  its  range  of  move- 
ments limited,  the  rope  is  made  fast,  and 
the  hunters  all  combine  for  the  final  assault 
Armed  with  large,  heavy,  long-bladed  spears, 
made  for  the  express  purpose,  they  boldly 
approach  the  inruriated  animal,  and  hurl 
their  weapons  at  him.  Should  the  water  be 
deep  beyond  him,  some  of  the  hunters  take 
to  their  canoes,  and  are  able  to  attack  the 
animal  with  perfect  security,  because  the 
rope  which  is  affixed  to  the  tree  prevents 
him  from  reaching  them.  At  last,  the  unfor- 
tunate animal,  literally  worried  to  death  by 
numerous  wounds,  none  of  which  would  be 
immediately  fatal,  succumbs  to  fatigue  and 
loss  of  blood,  and  falls,  never  to  rise  again. 

The  second  illustration  on  page  343  repre- 
sents this,  the  most  active -ana  exciting  scene 
of  the  three.  In  the  centre  is  the  hippopo- 
tamus, which  has  been  driven  into  shallow 
water,  and  is  plunging  about  in  mingled 
rage  and  terror.  With  his  terrible  jaws  he 
has  already  crushed  the  shaft  of  the  har- 
poon, and  IS  trying  to  bite  the  cords  which 
secure  the  head  to  the  shaft  He  has  sev- 
ered a  few  of  them,  but  the  others  are  lying 
entangled  among  his  teeth,  and  retain  their 
hold.  Some  of  the  hunters  have  just  car- 
ried the  end  of  the  rope  ashore,  and  are 
going  to  pass  it  round  the  trunk  or  the  tree, 


while  some  of  their  comrades  are  boldly 
attacking  the  animal  on  foot,  and  others  are 
coming  up  behind  him  in  canoes. 

On  me  Zambesi  River,  a  harptoon  is  used 
which  is  made  on  a  similar  principle,  but 
which  differs  in  several  details  of  construc- 
tion. The  shaft  is  made  of  li^ht  wood, 
and  actd  as  a  float  The  head  Its  into  a 
socket,  hke  that  which  has  already  been 
mentioned-  but,  instead  of  bein^  secured 
to  the  shaft  by  a  number  of  small  cords,  it 
is  &stened  to  one  end  of  the  long  rope,  the 
other  end  of  which  is  attached  to  the  butt 
of  the  shaft.  When  arranged  for  use,  .the 
rope  is  wound  spirally  round  the  sha^ 
which  it  covers  completely.  As  soon  as  the 
hippopotamus  is  struck,  tne  shaft  is  shaken 
from  the  head  by  the  wounded  animars 
struggles,  the  rope  is  unwound,  and  the 
light  shaft  acts  as  a  buoy,  whereby  the  rope 
can  be  recovered,  in  case  the  hippopotamus 
should  sever  it,  or  the  hunters  should  be 
obliged  to  cast  it  loose. 

Sometimes  these  tribes,  t.  e.  the  Makololo, 
Bayeye,  and  others,  use  a  singularly  ingen- 
ious raft  in  this  sport  Nothing  can  be  sim- 
pler than  the  construction  of  this  raft  A 
auantity  of  reeds  are  cut  down  just  above 
le  surface,  and  are  thrown  in  a  heap  upon 
the  water.  More  reeds  are  then  cut,  and 
thrown  crosswise  upon  the  others,  and  so 
the  natives  proceed  until  the  raft  is  formed* 
No  poles,  beams,  nor  other  supports,  are 
usea,  neither  are  the  reeds  lashed  together 
in  bundles.  They  are  merely  flung  on  the 
water,  and  left  to  entangle  themselves  into 
form.  By  degrees  the  lower  reeds  become 
soaked  with  water,  and  sink,  so  that  fresh 
material  must  be  added  above.  Nothing 
can  look  more  insecure  or  fragile  than  this 
rude  reed-raft,  and  yet  it  is  far  safer  than 
the  canoe.  It  is,  in  fact,  so  strong  that  it 
allows  a  mast  to  be  erected  on  it  A  stout 
pole  is  merely  thrust  into  the  centre  of  the 
reedy  mass,  and  remains  fixed  without  the 
assistance  of  stays.  To  this  mast  is  fastened 
a  long  rope,  by  means  of  which  the  raft  can 
be  moored  when  the  voyagers  wish  to  land. 
One  great  advantage  of  the  raft  is,  the  ex- 
treme ease  with  wnich  it  is  made.  Three 
or  four  skilful  men  can  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  build  a  raft  which  is  strong  enough  to 
bear  them  and  all  their  baggage. 

The  canoes  are  always  kept  fastened  to 
the  raft,  so  that  the  crew  can  go  ashore 
whenever  they  like,  though  they  do  not 
seem  to  tow  or  guide  the  raT^,  which  is  sim- 
ply allowed  to  float  down  the  stream,  and 
steers  itself  without  the  aid  of  a  rudder. 
Should  it  meet  with  any  obstacle,  it  only 
swings  round  and  disentangles  itself;  and 
the  chief  difficulty  in  its  management  is  its 
aptitude  to  become  entangled  m  overhang- 
ing branches. 

Such  a  raft  as  this  is  much  used  in  the 
chase  of  the  hippopotamus.  It  looks  like  a 
mere  mass  of  reeos  floating  down  the  stream, 
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and  does  not  alarm  the  wary  animal  as  much ' 
aa  a  boat  would  l>e  likely  to  do.  When  the 
natives  use  the  raft  in  purBUit  of  the  hippo- 
potamufi,  they  always  haul  their  canoes  upon 
It,  80  that  they  are  ready  to  be  launched  in 
pursuit  of  the  buoy  aa  aoon  aa  the  animal  ia 
sfxucL 

The  same  tribes  use  reeda  if  they  wish  to 
crass  the  river.  They  cut  a  quantity  of 
them,  and  throw  them  into  the  river  as  if 
they  were  going  to  make  a  raft.  They  then 
twiat  up  some  of  the  reeds  at  each  corner^ 
fto  as  to  look  like  small  poats,  and  connect 
these  posts  by  means  of  sticks  or  lon^  reeds, 
by  way  of  bulwarks.  In  this  primitive  fer- 
ry-boat the  mati  seats  himself  and  is  able 
to  earrj'  as  much  luggage  as  he  likes,  the 
aimple  bulwarks  preventing  it  ftom  falling 
overboard. 

It  ia^rather  a  strange  thing  that  a  Mako- 
lolo  cannot  he  induced  to  plant  the  mango 
tree,  the  men  having  imbibed  the  notion 
from  other  tribes  among  whom  they  had 
been  travelling.  They  are  exceedingly  fond 
of  its  fruit,  aa  well  they  may  be,  it  being 
excellent,  and  supplying  the*  natives  with 
food  for  several  weeks,  while  it  may  he 
plucked  in  tolerable  abundance  during  four 
months  of  tlie  year.  Yet  all  the  trees  are 
aelf-plantad,  the  natives  believing  that  any 
one  who  plants  one  of  these  trees  will  soon 
die.  This  superstition  is  prevalent  through- 
out the  whole  of  this  part  of  AlVica,  the 
Batoka  being  almost  the  only  tribe  among 
whom  it  does  not  nrevaiL 

Tlie  Makololo  have  contrived  to  make 
themselves  victims  to  a  wonderful  number 
of  Buperstitions.  This  is  likely  enough, 
aeeing  that  thev  are  essentially^  usurpers, 
having  swept  tlirough  a  vast  number  of 
tribes, and  settled  themselves  in  the  country 
of  the  vanquished.  Xow,  there  is  nothing 
more  contagious  than  superstition,  and,  in 
such  a  case,  the  superstitions  of  tbe  con- 
quer e<l  tribes  are  sure  to  be  added  to  those 
of  the  victors. 

The  idea  that  certain  persons  can  change 
themselves  into  the  forms  of  animals  pre- 
vails among  them.  One  of  these  potent 
conjurers  came  to  Dr.  Livingstone's  partj', 
anfl  began  to  shake  and  tremble  in  ever}' 
limb  as  he  approaelied.  The  Makololo 
explained  that  the  Pondoro,  as  these  men 
are  called,  smelled  the  gunpowder,  and,  on 
account  of  his  leonine  habits,  he  was  very 
much  afrairl  of  K  The  interpreter  was 
asked  to  offer  i.iie  Pondoro  a  oribe  of  a 
cloth  to  cliange  himself  into  a  lion  forth- 
with, but  the  man  declined  to  give  the  mes- 
aage,  through  genuine  fear  that  the  trans- 
form atir>n  miglit  really  take  place. 

The  Pondoro  in  question  was  really  a 
clever  man.  He  nsed  to  go  otf  into  the 
woods  for  a  month  at  a  time,  during  which 
period  he  wns  supposed  to  he  a  lion.  His 
wife  had  built  him  a  hut  under  the  shade  of 
a  baobab  tree,  and  used  to  bring  him  regular 
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supplies  of  food  and  beer,  his  leonine  appe- 
tite being  supposed  to  be  subsidiary  to  thai 
which  belonged  to  him  as  a  human  being: 
No  one  is  allowed  to  enter  this  hut  except 
the  Pondoro  and  his  wife,  and  not  ev^en  the 
chief  will  venture  so  much  as  to  rest  his 
weapons  against  the  baobab  tree;  and  ao 
strictly  is  this  rule  observed  that  the  chief 
of  the  village  wished  to  inflict  a  fine  oH 
some  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  party,  becauae 
they  had  placed  their  guns  against  the  sacred 
hut. 

Sometimes  the  Pondoro  is  believed  to  be 
hunting  for  the  benefit  of  the  village,  catch- 
ing and  killing  game  as  a  lion,  and  thea^ 
resuming  his  human  form,  and  telling  thtt; 
people  where  the  dead  animal  is  hnnj 
There  is  also  among  these  tribes  a  belli 
that  the  spirits  of  departed  chiefs  enter 
bodies  oi  lions,  and  this  belief  may  prol 
ably  account  for  the  fear  which  they  fe„ 
when  opposed  to  a  lion,  and  their  unwilling' 
ness  to  attack  the  animaL  In  Livingstone  » 
^*  Zambesi  and  its  tributaries,^-  there  is  a 
passage  which  well  illustrates  the  preva* 
knee  of  this  fueling. 

'*On  one  occasion,  when  we  had  shot 
buiTalo  in  the  path  beyond  the  Kapie, 
hungry  lion,  attracted  probably  by  the  smi 
of  the  meat,  came  close  to  our  camp,  ai 
roused  up  all  hands  by  his  roaring*  Tn' 
Moroko  (the  *  Canoe-j^masher '  ),  imbui 
with  the  popular  beUef  that  the  beast  wi 
a  cJiief  in  diFgiiise,  scolded  him  roundlt^ 
during  his  brief  intervals  of  silence.  *  Ymi 
a  chief  1  Eh!  You  cull  youn^elf  a  chief,  do 
you?  "What  kind  of  a 'chief  are  you,  to 
come  sneaking  about  in  the  dark,  trying 
to  steal  our  buftato-meat?  Are  you  not 
ashamed  of  yourself?  A  pretty  chief,  tniljl 
You  are  like  the  scavenger-beetle,  and  thi 
of  yourself  only.  You  have  not  the  heai 
of  a  chief;  why  don't  you  kill  your  owji^ 
beef?  You  must  have  a  stone  in  your 
chest,  and  no  heart  at  all,  indeed*''' 

Tlie  **  Canoe-smii4?her  '*  producing  no  ei^ 
feet  by  his  impassioned  outcry,  the  lion  watfj 
addressed  by  another  man  named  ilalon 
the  most  sedate  and  taciturn  of  the  partyj 
"*  In  his  slow,  cjuict  way  he  expostulated 
with  him  on  the  impropriety  of  such  conducf 
to  strangers  who  nad  never  injured  him. 
*  We  were  travcUing  peaceably  through  the 
country  back  to  our  own  chief.  We  never 
killed  people,  nor  stole  anything.  Tlie  buf- 
falo-meat was  ours,  not  his,  and  it  did  not 
become  a  great  chief  like  him  to  be  prowling 
about  in  the  dark,  trjing,  like  a  hya?ua,  to 
steal  the  meat  of  strangers.  He  might  goj 
and  hunt  for  himself,  a^  there  was  plenty  oM 
game  in  the  forest,'  The  Pondoro  being' 
deaf  to  reason,  and  only  roaring:  the  louder^ 
the  men  hecjimc  angrv,  and  threatened  to 
send  a  ball  through  hfm  if  he  did  not  go 
away.  They  snatched  up  their  guns  to 
shoot  him,  but  he  prudently  kept  in  the  dark^ 
outside  of  the  luminous  circle  made  by  our 
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camp  fires,  and  there  ihey  did  not  like  to 
venture." 

Another  superstition  is  very  prevalent 
among  these  tribes.  It  Ib  to  the  effect  that 
every  animal  is  specially  affected  by  an  ap- 
propriate medicine.  Ordinary  medidnes  are 
prepared  by  the  regular  witch-doctors,  of 
whom  there  are  plenty;  but  special  medi- 
cines require  special  professionals.  One 
man,  for  example,  takes  as  his  specialty  the 

E reparation  of  elephant  medicine,  and  no 
imter  will  go  after  the  elephant  without 
providing  himself  with  some  of  the  potent 
medicine.  Another  makes  crocodile  medi- 
cine, the  use  of  which  is  to  protect  its  owner 
from  the  crocodile.  On  one  occasion,  when 
the  white  man  had  sl^ot  a  croco<Ule  fs  it  lay 
basking  in  the  sim,  the  doctors  came  in 
wrath,  and  remonstrated  with  their  visitors 
for  shooting  an  animal  which  thisy  looked 


upon  as  their  special  property.  On  another 
occasion,  when  a  baited  hook  was  laid  for ' 
the  crocodile,  the  doctors  removed  the  bait, 
partly  because  it  was  a  dog,  and  they  pre- 
ferred to  eat  it  themselves,  and  partly  be- 
cause any  diminution  in  the  number  of 
crocodiles  would  cause  a  corresponding  loss 
of  fees. 

Then  since  the  introduction  of  fire-arms 
there  are  gun-doctors,  who  make  medicines 
that  enable  the  gun  to  shoot  straight  Sul- 
phur is  the  usual  eun  medicine,  and  is 
mostly  administered  by  making  little  inci- 
sions in  the  hands,  and  rubbing  the  sulphur 
into  them.  Ma^ic  dice  are  ateo  used,  and 
are  chiefly  employed  for  the  discovery  of 
<liievei*  £hrfin  the  white  men  have  come  to 
believe  in  the  efficacy  of  the  dice,  and  the 
native  conjurer  is  consulted  as  often  by  the 
Portuguese  as  bj  his  4>wu  countrymen. 
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BowKWimwE  about  lat  17"  S 
E.  is  a  tribe  called  tlm  E 
of  which  thtrti  are  two  di 
whom  tiiose  who  live  oi*  - 
Buch  iis  the  banks  of  the 
dark,  and  eomowhat  resei 
appearance,  while  tboae  o* 
are  light  brown ^  much  of  - 

G[0  au  hit    Their  charactei  «^ — ,  i 

with  thv'n  com]^>lexioua,  the  former  vanucy 
being  dull,  stupid,  and  intractable,  while  the 
latter  are  comparatively  intellectual 

They  do  not  improve  their  personal  ap- 
pearance by  an  odd  habit  of  depriving  them- 
selves of  their  two  upper  incisor  teetn.  The 
want  of  these  teeth  makes  the  corresponding 
incisors  of  the  lower  jaw  project  outward, 
and  to  force  the  lip  with  them;  so  that  even 
in  youth  they  all  have  an  aged  expression  of 
countenance.  Knocking  out  these  teeth  is 
part  of  a  ceremony  which  is  practised  on 
DOth  sexes  when  they  are  admitted  into  the 
ranks  of  men  and  women^  and  is  probably 
the  remains  of  some  religious  rite.  The 
reason  which  they  give  is  absurd  enough, 
namely,  that  they  like  to  resemble  oxen, 
which  have  no  upper  incisors,  and  not  to 
have  all  their  teeth  like  zebras.  It  is  proba- 
ble, however,  that  this  statement  may  be 
merely  intended  as  an  evasion  of  questions 
which  they  think  themselves  bound  to  parry, 
but  which  may  also  have  reference  to  the 
extreme  veneration  for  oxen  which  prevails 
in  an  African's  mind. 

In  spite  of  its  disfiguring  eflfectj  the  cus- 
tom is  universal  among  me  various  sub- 
tribes  of  which  the  Batoka  are  composed. 


fc  even  the  definite  commands  of  the 
imaelf,  nor  the  threats  of  punishment, 
aduce  the  people  to  forego  It  Girls 
,s  would  suddenly  make  their  appear- 
Ithout  their  teeth,  and  no  amount  of 
nine  eould  induce  them  to  state  when, 
"■  wnom^  they  were  knocked  out. 
en  or  fifteen  is  the  usuaj  age  for  per- 
*vi  wiAii^  the  operation. 

Their  dress  is  not  a  little  remarkable, 
especially  the  mode  in  which  some  of  them 
arrange  their  hair.  The  hair  on  the  top  of 
the  head  is  drawn  and  plastered  together  in 
a  circle  some  six  or  seven  inches  in  diame- 
ter. By  dint  of  careful  training,  and  plenty 
of  grease  and  other  appliances,  it  is  at  last 
formed  into  a  cone  some  eight  or  ten  inches 
in  height,  and  slightly  leaning  forward.  In 
some  cases  the  cone  is  of  wonderful  height, 
the  head-man  of  a  Batoka  village  wearing 
one  which  was  trained  into  a  long  spike 
that  projected  a  full  yard  from  his  head, 
and  which  must  have  caused  him  consider- 
able inconvenience.  In  this  case  other  ma- 
terials were  evidently  mixed  with  the  hair; 
and  it  is  said  that  me  long  hair  of  various 
animals  is  often  added^  so  as  to  mingle  with 
the  real  growth,  and  aid  in  raising  the  edi- 
fice. Around  the  edges  of  this  cone  the 
hair  is  shaven  closely,  so  that  the  appearance 
of  the  head  is  very  remarkable,  and  some- 
what ludicrous. 

The  figures  of  the  second  engraving  on 
page  357  are  portraits  by  Mr.  Baines.  Man- 
tanyani,  the  man  who  is  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  the  boat,  was  a  rather  remarkable  man« 
He  really  belongs   to   the   Batoka    tribe. 
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though  he  was  thought  at  first  to  be  one  of 
the  Miikololo,  Perhups  ho  thought  it  better 
to  assume  the  membership  of  the  victorious 
than  the  conquered  tribe.  This  was  cer- 
taiDly  the  case  with  many  of  the  men  who, 
like  "Mantanyani,  accompanied  Dr.  Living- 
stone. He  was  a  singularly  skilful  boat- 
mau,  an<l  managed  an  ordinary  wlmling 
boat  as  easily  as  one  of  his  own  canoes. 
The  orDament  which  he  wears  in  bis  hair  is 
a  comb  made  of  hamboo.  It  was  not  man- 
ufiictured  by  himself,  but  was  taken  from 
Shirabesi's  tribe  on  the  Hhire,  or  Sheoreh 
Biver.  He  and  his  companions  forced  the 
boat  up  the  many  rapids,  and,  on  beiuj^ 
interrogated  as  to  the  danger,  he  said  thai 
he  had  no  fears,  for  that  he  could  swim  like 
a  fish,  and  that,  if  by  any  mischance  he 
Rhould  allow  Mr.  Baines  to  fall  overboard 
and  be  drowned,  he  should  never  dare  to 
show  his  face  to  Dr,  Livingatono  again. 

Sir.  Baines  remarks  in  his  M8.  notes, 
that  Mantanyani  ought  to  have   niade    a 

good  sailor,  for  he  was  not  only  an  adept  at 
He  management  of  boats,  but  could  appre- 
ciate rum  as  well  as  any  British  tar.  It  so 
happened  that  at  night,* afler  the  day's  boat- 
ing was  over,  grog  was  served  out  to  the 
men,  and  yet  for  two  or  three  nights  Man- 
tanyani would  not  touch  it.  Accordingly 
one  night  the  following  colloquy  toot 
place:  — 

'*  Mantanyani,  non  quero  grog  ?"  (t  e.  Can- 
not you  take  grog?  ) 

*^  Non  quero,"    (I  cannot) 

^  P<:»rqnoi  non  quero  grog?  "  (Why  can- 
not you  take  grog?) 

^^fcaraffa  poco,  Zambesi  muota."  (The 
bottle  h  little  and  the  Zambesi  is  big.) 

Tlie  hint  was  taken,  and  rum  unmixed 
with  water  was  oflTered  to  Mantanyani,  who 
drank  it  off  like  a  sailor, 

A  spirited  account  of  the  skill  of  the 
natives  in  managing  canoes  is  given  in 
*^The  Zambesi  and  its  Tributaries."  The 
canoe  belonged  to  a  man  named  Tuba- 
Mokoro,  or  the  '^  Canoe  -  smasher,"  a  rather 
OQUnous,  but  apparently  undeserved,  title, 
inasmuch  as  he  proved  to  be  a  most  skilful 
and  steady  Imalman.  He  seemed  also  to  be 
modest,  for  he  toi>k  no  credit  to  himself  for 
bia  nrnnagemcnt,  but  attributed  his  success 
entirely  to  a  certain  charm  or  medicine 
which  he  had,  and  which  he  kept  a  pro* 
found  secret  He  was  employed  to  take  the 
party  through  the  rapids  to  an  island  close 
to  tfie  edge  of  the  great  Mosi-oa-tunya,  i.  e. 
Smoke  Bounding  Falls,  now  called  the  Vic- 
toria Falls.  Thfc  island  can  only  be  reached 
when  the  water  happens  to  be  very  low, 
and,  even  in  that  case,  none  but  the  most 
experienced  boatmen  can  venture  so  near 
to  the  Fall,  which  is  double  the  depth  of 
Kiagara,  and  a  mile  in  width,  formed  en- 
tirely by  a  vast  and  sudden  rift  in  the  basal- 
tic bed  of  the  Zambesi. 

**Belbre  entering  the  race  of  water,  we 


were  requested  not  to  speak,  as  our  talking  ^ 
mi^ht  (hminisb  the  value  of  the  medicine^l 
and    no    one   with    such    boiling,  eddying! 
rapids  before  hia  eyes  would  think  of  disoJ 
b eying  the  orders  of  a  ^canoe-smasher.'    Iti 
soon  became  evident  that  there  was  sound 
sense  in  the  request  of  Tuba's,  though  the 
reason  assigned  was  not  unlike  that  of  thaa 
canoe  man  from  Sesheke,  who  begged  onei 
of  our  party  not  to  whistle,  because  whis^ 
tling  made  the  wind  come. 

**  It  was  the  duty  of  the  man  at  the  bow 
to  look  out  ahead  for  the  proper  cour-se,  and, 
when  he  saw  a  rock  or  a  snag,  to  call  out 
to  the  steersman.    Tuba  doubtless  thought 
that    talking    on    hoard  might  divert  the 
attention  of  hia  steersman  at  a  time  when 
the  neglect  of  an  ortler,  or  a  slight  mis  lake, 
would  be  Bure  to  spill  us  ail  into  the  clialing 
river.    There  were  places  where  the  utmost 
exertions  of  both  men  hafl  to  be  put  forth^i 
in  order  to  force  the  canoe  to  tlie  only  safe  1 
part  of  the  rapid  and  to  prevent  itfroimj 
sweeping  l^roauside  on,  when  in  a  twinkling^ 
we  should  have  found  ourselves  among  the 
ploluses    and  cormorants  which  were  en- 
j^aged  in  diving  for  their  breakfast  of  small 

**  At  times  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could 
save  U8  from  dashing  in  our  headlong  ra 
against  the  rocks,  which,  now  that  the  river  ' 
was  low,  jutted  out  of  the  water;  Tnit,  just 
at  the  very  nick  of  time.  Tuba  passed  the 
word  to  the  steersman,  and  then,  with  reatly 
pole,  turned  the  canoe  a  little  aside,  and  Wftj 
glided  swiftly  past  tlie  threatened  dangeiJ 
Sever  was  canoe  more  admirably  managed^ 
Once  only  did  the  medicine  seem  to  have 
lost  something  of  its  efficacy. 

"  We  were  driving  swiftly  down,  a  black 
rock  over  which  the  white  foam  Hew  lay 
directly  in  our  path,  the  pole  was  planted 
against  it  m  readily  as  ever,  but  it  slipped 
just  as  Tuba  put  forth  his  strength  to  turn 
the  bow  otlV  We  struck  hard,  and  were 
half  full  of  water  in  a  moment  Tuba  re- 
covered himself  as  speedily,  shoved  off  tho 
bow,  and  shot  the  oanoe  into  a  still,  sliallow 
plttce,  to  bail  the  water  out  lie  gave  us  to 
understand  that  it  was  not  the  medicine 
which  was  at  fault — that  had  lost  none  of 
of  its  \irtne;  the  accident  was  owing  to 
Tuba  having  started  without  his  breakfast 
Need  it  be  said  that  we  never  let  Tuba  go 
Without  that  meal  again." 

Among  ihem  there  is  a  body  of  men 
called  in  their  oivn  language  the  **  Baenda- 
pezi,"  t.  e.  the  Go-nakeds.  These  men  never 
wear  an  atom  of  any  kind  of  clothing,  but 
are  entirely  naked^  their  only  coat  being 
one  of  red  ochre.  These  Baenda-pezi  are 
rather  a  remarkable  set  of  men,  and  why 
they  should  voluntarily  Hve  without  cloth- 
ing is  not  very  evident  Some  ti*avellcra 
thmk  that  they  are  a  separate  order  among 
the  Batoka,  but  this  is  not  at  all  certiiin.  it 
is  not  that  they  are  devoid  of  vamty^  for 
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they  are  extremely  fond  of  ornaments' upan 
their  he.'KU^  which  they  drcas  iq  various 
fantastic  ways.  The  conical  style  luis  al- 
ready been  mentioned,  but  they  liave  many 
other  fashions.  One  of  their  favorite  modes 
is,  to  plait  a  flllot  of  bark,  some  two  inches 
wide,  and  tic  it  round  the  head  in  diadem 
fashion.  They  then  rub  grease  ami  red 
ochre  iilenti fully  into  the  hair,  and  fasten 
it  to  tno  tillet,  'which  it  completely  covers. 
The  heat!  beiui^  tlien  shaved  as  far  as  the 
edge  of  the  fllle^  the  native  looks  bs  if  he 
were  wearin^x  a  red,  polished  fortige-cap. 

Rings  of  iron  wire  and  beads  are  worn 
round  the  arms  ;  and  a  fesbionaWe  member 
of  this  order  tliinks  himself  scarcely  fit  for 
Rociety  unless  he  carries  a  pii>e  ami  a  small 
pair  of  iron  ton;^s,  with  which  to  lift  a  c*oal 
trom  the  th-e  and  kiudle  his  pipo^  the  stem 
of  which  is  often  oroamented  by  being 
bound  with  polished  iron  wire. 

The  Baenda-pezi  seem  to  be  as  devoid  of 
the  sense  of  shame  us  their  bodies  arc  of 
covering.  They  oonld  not  in  the  least  bo 
made  to  see  that  they  ought  to  wear  cloth- 
ing, and  quit*  lau;>he<l  at  the  absurdity  of 
such  an  idea ;  evidently  looking  on  a  pro- 
posal to  wear  clothing  'much  as  we  should 
entertain  a  request  to  dress  ourselves  in 
plate  armor. 

The  pipe  is  in  CDiistaiit  requisition  among 
these  men,  who  are  seldom  seen  without  a 
pipe  in  their  mouths^  fl«d  never  without  it 
m  their  possession.  YeL  whenever  they 
came  into  the  presence  of  their  white  vis- 
itors, they  always  asked  permission  before 
lighting  their  pipes,  an  innate  politeness 
being  strong  witlnn  them.  Their  tobacco  is 
exceedingly  powerful,  and  on  that  account 
is  much  valued  by  otlier  tribes,  who  will 
travel  great  distances  to  purchase  it  from 
the  Batoka.  It  is  also  very  cheap,  a  few 
beads  purchasing  a  suflicient  quantity  to 
last  even  these  inveterate  smokers  for  six 
months.  Their  mi>ie  of  smoking  is  very 
peculiar.  They  first  take  a  whttf  after  the 
usual  maimer,  and  puft'out  the  smoke.  But^ 
when  they  have  expelled  nearlv  the  whole 
of  the  smoke,  they  make  a  kind  of  catch  at 
the  last  tiny  wreath,  and  swallow  it  This 
they  are  pleased  to  consider  the  very  essence 
or  spirit  of  the  tobacco,  which  is  lost  if  the 
amoKe  is  exhaled  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  Batoka  are  a  polite  people  in  their 
way,  though  they  have  rather  an  odd  method 
of  expressing  their  feelings.  The  ordinary 
mode  of  salutation  is  for  the  women  to  clap 
their  hands  and  produce  that  nlnlating  sound 
which  has  already  heen  mentioned^  and  for 
the  men  to  stoop  and  clap  their  hands  on 
their  hips.  But,  when  they  wish  to  be  es- 
pecially respectful,  they  have  another  mode 
of  salutation.  They  throw  themselves  on 
their  biicks,  and  roll  from  side  to  side,  slap- 
ping the  outside  of  their  thighs  vigorously, 
and  calling  out  **  Kina-bomharkinn-bomba!" 
with  great  energy.     Dr.  Livingstone  says 
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that  he  never  could  accustom  his  eyes  to 
like  the  spectacle  of  great  naked  men  wal- 
lowing on  their  backs  and  slappipg  them- 
selves, and  tried  to  stop  them.    They,  how* 
ever,  always  thought  that  he  was  not  satis- 
fied  with  the  heartiness  of  his  reception,  4 
and  so  rolled  about  and  slapped  themselves  ^ 
all  the  more  vigorously.    This  rolling  and 
slapping  seems  to  be  reserved  for  the  wel- 
coming of  great  men,  and,  of  course,  when*  M 
ever  the  Batoka  present  themselves  before  f 
the  chiefj  the  performance  is  doubly  vigor* 
ous. 

When  a  gifl  is  presented,  U  is  etiquette  for 
the  donor  to  hold  the  present  in  one  hand, 
and  to  slap  the  thigh  with  the  other,  a*  he 
approaches  the  person  to  whom  he  is  about 
to  give  it»  He  then  delivers  the  giil»  claps 
his  hands  together,  sits  dt»wn,  and  then 
strikes  his  thighs  with  bc^th  hands.  The^ 
same  formalities  are  observed  when  a  rttm 
gift  Is  prcsentcfl ;  and  so  tenacious  are  th^y 
of  this  branch  of  etiquette,  that  it  is  taught 
regnlarly  to  children  by  their  parents, 

ITiey  are  an  industrious  people,  cultivat- 
ing wonderfully  larj^e  tracts  of  land  with 
the  simple  but  eflFective  hoe  of  their  country. 
With  this  hoe,  which  looks  something  Urn 
a  large  adze,  they  not  only  break  up  the 
ground,  but  perform  other  tasks  of  less  im- 
portance, sncli  as  smoothing  the  earth  as  a 
foundation  for  their  beds.  Some  of  these 
fiehls  are  so  large,  that  the  traveller  may 
walk  for  hours  through  the  native  corn,  and 
scarcely  come  upon  an  uncultivated  six)t 
The  quantity  of  corn  which  is  grown  is  very 
large,  and  t^ie  natives  make  such  numher« 
of  granaries^  that  their  villages  seem  to  be 
far  more  populous  than  is  really  the  case. 
Plenty,  in  consequence,  reigns  among  thia 
people.  But  it  is  a  rather  remarkable  fact 
that,  in  spite  of  the  vast  quantities  of  grain, 
which  Uiey  produce,  they  cannot  keep  it  in 
store. 

The  com  has  too  many  enemies.  In  the 
first  place,  the  neighboring  tribes  are  apt  to 
send  out  marauding  parties,  who  prefer 
stealing  the  corn  which  their  Industrioui' 
nei^hliSra  liave  grown  and  stored  to  culti- 
vating the  ground  for  tliemselves.  Mice, 
too,  are  very  injurious  to  the  corn.  Bui 
E^ainst  these  two  enemies  the  Batoka  can 
tolerably  guard,  by  tying  up  quantities  of 
com  in  bundles  of  grass,  plastering  them 
over  with  clay,  and  hiding  them  in  the  low 
sand  islands  left  by  the  subaiding  waters  of 
the  Zambesi-  But  the  worst  of  all  enemies  ij 
the  native  weevil^  an  insect  ao  small  that  no 
precautions  are  available  against  its  ravages, 
and  which,  as  we  too  often  find  in  this  conn* 
try,  destroys  an  enormous  amount  of  corn 
in  a  very  "short  time.  It  is  impos^iihle  for 
the  BatoKa  to  preserve  their  corn  more  than 
a  year,  and  it  is  as  much  as  they  can  do  to 
make  it  last  until  the  next  crop  is  reiuiy. 

As,  therefore,  the  whole  of  the  annual 
crop  moat  be  consumed  by  themaelvea  or 
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the  weevil,  they  prefer  the  former,  and  what 
they  cannot  eat  they  make  into  beer,  which 
they  brew  in  large  quantities,  and  drink 
abundantly;  vet  they  seldom,  if  ever,  intox- 
icate themselves,  in  spite  of  the  quantities 
which  thejr  consume.  This  beer  is  called 
by  ttiem  either  *'boala"  or  "pombe,"  just 
as  we  speak  of  beer  or  ale  ;  and  it  is  sweet 
in  flavor,  with  just  enough  acidity  to  render 
it  aCTeeable.  Even  Europeans  soon  come 
to  lifee  it,  and  its  effect  on  the  natives  is  to 
make  them  plump  and  well  nourished.  The 
Batoka  do  not  content  themselves  with 
simply  growing  com  and  vegetables,  but 
even  plant  fruit  and  oil-bearing  trees  —  a 
practice  which  is  not  found  among  the  other 
tribes. 

Possibly  on  account  of  the  plenty  with 
which  their  land  is  blessed,  they  are  a  most 
hospitable  race  of  men,  always  glad  to  see 
guests,  and  receiving  them  in  the  kindest 
manner.  If  a  traveller  passes  through  a 
village,  he  is  continually  hailed  from  the 
various  huts  with  invitations  to  eat  and 
drink,  while  the  men  welcome  the  visitor 
by  clapping  their  hands,  and  the  women  by 
"  lullilooing."  They  even  feel  pained  if  the 
stranger  passes  the  village  without  being 
entertained.  When  he  h^ts  in  a  village  for 
the  night  the  inhabitants  turn  out  to  make 
him  comfortable  5  some  running  to  fetch  fire- 
wood, others  bringing  jars  of  water,  while 
some  engage  themselves  in  preparing  the 
bed,  and  erecting  a  fence  to  keep  on  the 
wind. 

They  are  skilM  and  fearless  hunters, 
and  are  not  afraid  even  of  the  elephant  or 
buffalo,  going  up  closely  to  these  formidable 
animals,  and  killing  them  with  large  spears. 
A  complete  system  of  game-laws  is  in  opera- 
tion amoHj^  the  Batoka,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  prohibiting  the  chase  of  certain  game,  but 
in  order  to  settle  the  disposal  of  the"  game 
when  killed.  Amon^  them,  the  man  who 
inflicts  the  first  wound  on  an  animal  has  the 
right  to  the  spoil,  no  matter  how  trifling 
may  be  the  wound  which  he  inflicts.  In 
case  he  does  not  kill  the  animal  himself, 
he  is  bound  to  give  to  the  hunter  who  in- 
flicts the  fatal  wound  both  legs  of  one  side. 

As  to  the  laws  which  regulate  ordinary 
life,  there  is  but  little  that  calls  for  special 
notice,  except  a  sort  of  ordeal  for  which  they 
have  a  great  veneration.  This  is  called  the 
ordeal  of  the  Muave,  and  is  analogous  to  the 
corsned  and  similar  ordeals  of  the  early  ages 
of  England.  The  dread  of  witchcraft  is  very 
strong  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  Southern 
Africa;  but  among  the  Batoka  the  accused 
has  the  opportunity  of  clearing  himself  by 
drinking  a  poisonous  preparation  called 
muave.  Sometimes  the  accused  dies  from 
the  draught,  and  in  that  case  his  guilt  is 
clear  J  but  in  others  the  poison  acts  as  an 
emetic,  which  is  supposed  to  prove  his  inno- 
cence, the  poison  nnding  no  congenial  evil 
in  the  body,  and  therefore  being  rejected. 
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No  one  seems  to  be  free  from  such  an 
accusation,  as  is  clear  from  Dr.  Livingstone's 
account:  "  Near  the  confluence  of  the  Kapoe 
the  Mambo,  or  chief,  with  some  of  his  head- 
men, came  to  our  sleeping-place  with  a 
present  Their  foreheads  were  smeared 
with  white  flour,  and  an  unusual  seriousness 
marked  their  demeanor.  Shortly  before  our 
arrival  they  had  been  accused  of  witchcraft: 
conscious  of  innocence,  they  accepted  the 
ordeal,  and  undertook  to  drink  the  poisoncAl 
muave.  For  this  purpose  they  made  a  jour- 
ney to  the  sacred  hul  of  Nehomokela,  on 
which  repose  the  bodies  of  their  ancestors, 
and,  after  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  unseen 
spirit  to  attest  the  innocence  of  their  chil- 
dren, they  swallowed  the  muave,  vomited, 
and  were  therefore  declared  not  guilty. 

"  It  is  evident  that  they  believe  that  the 
soul  has  a  continued  existence,  and  that  the 
spirits  of  the  departed  know  what  those  they 
have  left  behina  are  doin^,  and  are  pleased 
or  not,  according  as  their  deeds  are  good  or 
evil.  This  belief  is  universal.  The  owner 
of  a  large  canoe  refiised  to  sell  it  because  it 
belonged  to  the  spirit  of  his  father,  who 
helped  him  when  he  killed  the  hippopota- 
mus. Another,  when  the  bargain  for  his 
canoe  was  nearly  completed,  seeing  a  large 
serpent  on  a  branch  of  a  tree  overhead,  re- 
fused to  complete  the  sale,  alleging  that  this 
was  the  spirit  of  his  father,  come,  to  protest 
against  it 

Some  of  the  Batoka  believe  that  a  medi- 
cine could  be  prepared  which  would  cure 
the  bite  of  the  tsetse,  that  small  but  terrible 
fly  which  makes  such  destruction  among  the 
cattle,  but  has  no  hurtful  influence  on  man- 
kind. This  medicine  was  discovered  by  a 
chief,  whose  son  Moyara  showed  it  to  JDr. 
Livingstone.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  a  plant, 
which  was  apparently  new  to  botanic^  sci- 
ence. The  root  was  peeled,  and  the  peel 
sliced  and  reduced  to  powder,  together  with 
a  dozen  or  two  of  tne  tsetse  themselves. 
The  remainder  of  the  plant  is  also  dried. 
When  an  animal  shows  symptoms  of  being 
bitten  by  the  tsetse,  some  of  the  powder  is 
administered  to  the  animal,  and  the  rest  of 
the  dried  plant  is  burned  under  it  so  as  to 
fumigate  it  thoroughly.  Moyara  did  not 
assert  that  the  remedy  was  infallible,  but 
only  stated  that  if  a  herd  of  cattle  were  to 
stray  into  a  district  infested  with  the  tsetse, 
some  of  them  would  be  saved  by  the  use  of 
the  medicine,  whereas  they  would  all  die 
without  it 

The  Batoka  are  fond  of  using  a  musical 
instrument  that  prevails,  with  some  modifl- 
cations,  over  a  considerable  portion  of  Cen- 
tral Africa.  In  its  simplest  form  it  consists 
of  a  board,  on  which  are  fixed  a  number  of 
flat  wooden  strips,  which,  when  pressed 
down  and  suddenly  released,  produce  a  kind 
of  musical  tone.  In  fact,  the  principle  of  the 
sansa  is  exactly  that  of  our  musical-boxes, 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  teeth, 
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or  keys,  of  our  instrument  are  steel,  and 
that  Ihey  are  mounded  by  little  pegs^  and 
not  by  the  fingers.  Even  among  tEis  one 
tribe  there  are  great  differences  in  tke  for- 
mation of  the  Sanaa. 

The  best  and  most  elaborate  form  is  that 
in  wiiich  the  sounding-board  of  the  sanaa  is 
hollow,  in  order  to  increase  the  resonance; 
and  the  keys  ore  made  of  iron  instead  of 
wood,  so  that  a  really  musical  aonnd  is  pro- 
duced. Moreover,  the  instrument  is  en- 
closed in  a  hollow  calabash,  for  the  purpose 
of  intensifying  the  sound;  and  both  the 
sansa  and  the  calabasli  are  furnished  with 
bits  of  steel  and  tin,  which  make  a  jingling 
accompaniment  to  the  muaic.  The  Cidiiotiah 
is  generally  covered  with  carvings.  When 
the  sansa  is  used,  it  is  held  with  the  hollow 
or  ornamented  end  toward  the  player,  and 
the  key  a  are  struck  with  the  tliumbs,  tlxe 
re  at  of  the  hand  being  occupied  in  holdijig 
the  instrument 

This  curious  instrument  is  used  in  accom- 
panying songs.  Br.  Livingstone  mentions 
that  a  genuine  naiive  |>oet  attached  himself 
to  the  party,  and  composed  a  poem  in  honor 
of  the  white  men,  singing  it  whenever  they 
haltod,  and  accompEinyinj|  himself  on  tht* 
sansa.  At  first,  as  he"  did  not  know  much 
about  his  subject,  he  modestly  curtailed  his 
poem,  but  extended  it  day  bv  dav,  until  at 
last  it  became  nuite  a  long  ode.  There  was 
an  evident  rhyuim  in  it,  each  line  consisting 
of  live  syllables.  Another  native  poet  was 
in  the  habit  of  stdaci ng  himself  ever^^  eve- 
ning; with  an  extempore  song,  in  which  he 
enuioerated  overytlung  that  the  white  men 
had  done.  He  was  not  so  accomplished  a 
poet  as  his  brother  improvisatore,  and  occa- 
sionally found  words  to  fail  him.  However, 
his  sansa  helped  him  wdien  he  was  at  a  loss 
for  a  word,  just  as  the  piano  helps  out  an 
unskilful  singer  when  at  a  losa  for  a  note. 

They  have  several  musical  instruments 
besides  the  sansa.  One  is  called  the  ma- 
rimba, and  is  in  fact  a  simple  sort  of  har- 
monicon,  the  place  of  the  glass  or  metal  keys 
being  supplied  by  strips  of  hard  wood  tlxed 
on  a  frame,  Tliese  strips  are  large  at  one 
end  of  the  instrument^  and  diminiah  regu- 
birly  towani  the  other.  Under  each  of  the 
wooden  keys  is  fixed  a  hollow  gourd,  or 
calabanh,  th'e  object  of  which  is  to'  increase 
the  resonance.  Two  sticks  of  hard  wood 
m*e  used  for  striking  the  kevs,  and  a  skilful 
performer  really  handles  tliem  with  won- 
derful agility.  Simple  as  is  this  instrument, 
f  leasing  sounds  can  be  produced  from  it 
t  has  even  been  introduced  into  England, 
under  the  name  of  "  xylophone,"  and,  when 
played  by  a  dexterous  and  energetic  per- 
former, really  produces  effects  that  could 
hardly  have  oeen  expected  from  it  The 
sounds  are,  of  course,  detlcient  in  musical 
tone;  but  still  the  various  notes  can  be  ob- 
tained with  tolerable  accuracy  bv  trimming 
the  wooden  keys  to  the  proper  aimeQjsion& 
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A  similar  instrument  is  made  with  stripe 
stone,  the  soundii  of  which  are  superior 
those  produced  by  the  wooden  bars. 

The  Batoka  are  remarkable  for  their  clan- 
nish feelirig;  and,  when  a  large  parly  are 
travelling  in  company,  those  of  one  tribe 
always  keep  together,  and  assist  each  other 
in  every  oifficulty.  Also,  if  they  should 
liappen  "to  come  upon  a  village  or  dwelling 
belonging  to  one  of  their  own  tribe,  they 
are  sure  of  a  welcome  and  plentiful  hospi- 
tably. 

The  Batoka  appear  fbom  all  accounts  to 
be  rather  a  contentious  people,  quarrclsomd^ 
at  home,  and  sometimes  extending  thef  ^ 
strife  to  other  villages.    In  domestic  figh 
—  i,  €*  in  combats  between   inhabitants 
the  same  village — the  antagonists  are  care^ 
ful  not  to  inflict  fatal  injuries.     But  when 
village  fights  against  vilkge.as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  the  loss  on  both  sides  may  be  coi 
siderable.    The  result  of  such  a  battle  woi 
be  exceedinglv  disagreeable,  as  the  two  vi 
Jages  would  always  oe  in  a  state  of  de 
feud,  and  an  inhabitant  of  one  would  not 
dare  to  go  near  the  other.    The  Batoka, 
liowever,  have  invented  a  plan  bj  which  thi 
feud  is  stopped*    When  the  victors  havr 
driven  their  opponents  off  the   field,  the; 
take  the  body  of  one  of  the  dea<l  warrior 
quarter  it,  and  peiibrra  a  series  of  cerem< 
nies  over  it    Tiiia  appears  to  be  a  kind 
challenge  that  they  are  masters  of  the  fiel 
The  conquered  party  acknowledge  their  di 
feat  by  sending  a  deputation  to  ask  for  V 
body  of   their    comrade,  and,  when    ih 
receive  it,  they  go  through  the  same  ce: 
monies;  after  which  peace  is  sunposcd  to 
restored,  and  the  inhabitants  or  the  viHagi 
may  visit  each  other  in  safety. 

Dr.  Livingstone's  informant  further  smd, 
that  when  a  warrior  had  slain  an  enemy, " 
took  the  head,  and  placed  it  on  an  ant-T 
until  all  the  fiesh  was  taken  from  the  boi 
He  then   removed  the  lower  jaw,  and  wo3 
it  as  a  trophy.    He  did  not  see  one  of  thei 
trophies  w^ofn,  and  evidently  thiuks  that  t 
above  a^i^ount  may  he  inaccurate    in  somt' 
places,  as  it  was  given  dirough  an  interpre- 
ter; and  it  is  very  possible  that  both  the 
interpreter  and  the  Batoka  may  have  inven- 
ted a  tale  for  the  occasion.    Tfie  account  el 
the  pacificatory  ceremonies  really  seems  td 
be  t<>o  consistent  with  itself  to  be  tiilsehood ; 
but  the  wearing  of  the  enemy's  jaw^  uncor- 
roborated by  a  single   example,  seems  to  be 
rather   doubtfuL    Indeed,   Dr.  Livingstone 
expressly  warns  the  reader  against  receiv- 
ing with  implicit  belief  accounts  that  are 
given  by  a  native  African.    The  dark  uit«r* 
locutor  amiably  desires  to  please,  and,  hftV- 
tng  no  conccijtion  of  truth  as  a  principle, 
says  exactly  what  he  thinks  will    be  mosi 
acceptable  to  the  great  white  chief, on  whom 
he  looks  as  a  sort  of  erratic  suncmatunil 
being.    Ask  a   native  whether  the  raoua- 
t  taina  in  his  own  district  are  lofty,  or  whette 
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gold  is  found  there,  and  he  will  adsuredly 
answer  in  the  aftirmaLive.  So  he  will  if 
he  be  £i^ked  whethur  unicorns  live  In  his 
country,  or  whether  he  knows  of  a  race  of 
tailed  men,  being  only  anxious  to  nlease»  and 
not  thinking  that  the  truth  or  Ihlsehood  of 
the  answer  can  be  of  the  least  consequence. 
If  the  white  sportsman  shoots  at  an  animal, 
and  makes  a  palpable  miss,  his  dusky  attend- 


ants are  sure  to  say  that  the  bullet  went 
tlirough  the  animal's  heart,  and  that  it  only 
bounded  away  fur  a  short  diistance.  "  He  is 
our  fiither,"  say  the  natives,  "and  be  would 
be  displeased  if  we  told  him  that  he  ha4 
missed."  It  is  even  worse  with  the  slavesyl 
who  are  often  used  as  interpreters  ;  and  it  ia 
hardly  possible  to  induce  them  to  interpret 
with  any  modicum  of  truth. 


THE  MANGANJA  TRIBE. 


On  the  river  Shire  (prononnced  Sheereh), 
a  northern  tributary  of  the  Zaml)esi,  there 
is  a  rather  curious  tribe  called  the  Mangauja. 
The  country  which  they  inhabit  La  well  and 
fhlly  watered,  abounding  In  clear  and  cool 
itreams,  which  do  not  dry  up  even  in 
the  dry  season.  Pasturage  is  consequently 
abundant,  and  yet  the  people  do  not  trouble 
themselves  about  cattle,  allowing  to  lie  un- 
used tracts  of  land  which  would  iced  vast 
herds  of  oxen,  not  to  mention  sheep  and  goate. 

Their  mode  of  government  is  rather  curi- 
fwis,  and  yet  simple.  The  country  is  divided 
into  a  number  ot  districts,  the  head  of  which 
goes  by  the  title  of  liundo,  A  great  num- 
Ber  of  villages  are  under  the  command  of 
sach  Rundo,  though  each  of  the  divisions  is 
tndepeuilent  of  the  others,  and  they  do  not 
acknowiedge  one  common  chief  or  king. 
The  chieftainship  is  not  restricted  to  iho 
male  sex,  as  in  oue  of  the  districts  a  woman 
named  Xyango  was  the  Rundo,  and  exercised 
her  auth  6 ri  ty  j  ud  i  cious  ly ,  by  i  mp r o v  i  ng  tli? 
ftocial  status  of  the  women  throughout  her 
dominions.  An  annual  tribute  is  paid  to  the 
Enndo  by  eac'h  village,  mostly  consisting  of 
one  tusk' of  each  elephant  killed,  and  he  in 
return  is  bouml  to  assist  and  protect  them 
should  they  be  threatened  or  attacked. 

The  Manganjas  are  an  industrious  race, 
being  good  workers  in  metal,  especially 
iron,  growing  cotton,  making  l>askels,  nnd 
cultivating  the  ground,  hi  which  occupation 
both  sexes  equally  share  ;  and  it  is  a  pleas- 
ant thing  t^  see  men,  womcn^and  children 
all  at  work  together  in  the  tields,  with  per- 
haps the  baby  lying  asleep  in  the  shmlow 
of  a  bush.  *t*hey  clear  the  forest  gi*ound 
exactly  as  is  dont^  in  America,  cutting  down 
the  trees  with  their  axes,  j)iHng  up  the 
branches  and  trnuks  in  heajie,  Dummg  them, 
and  scattering  the  ashes  over  the  ground  by 
way  of  manure.  The  stumps  are  left  to  rot 
in  the  grouad,  and  the  corn  is  8<3wn  among 
them.  Gra^s  land  is  cleared  in  a  difierent 
manner.  The  grass  in  that  country  is 
enormously  thick  audlong,  The  cultivator 
gathers  a  bundle  into  his  hands,  twists  the 
ends  together,  and  ties  them  in  a  knot  He 
then  cuts  the  roots  with  his  adze-like  hoe,  so 
as  to  leave  the  hunch  of  gr.Tss  still  sts^nd- 
lug,  like  a  sheaf  of  wheat.  When  a  tteld  has 
been  entirely  cut,  it  looks  to  a  stranger  as  if 


it  were  in  harvest,  the  bundles  of  grass 
standing  at  intervals  like  the  grain  shocks. 
Just  before  the  rainy  season  comes  on,  the 
buudlea  are  tired,  the  ashes  are  roughly  dug 
into  the  soil,  and  an  abundant  harvest  is  the 
result 

The  cotton  is  prepared  afler  a  very  sim-* 
pie  and  slow  fashion,  the  libre  being  picked 
by  hand,  drawn  out  into  a '^roving,''  partiallj  ^ 
twisted,  and  thi^n  rollecl  up  into  a  ball.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  those  who  have  had  practi- 
cal experience  of  this  cotton,  that,  if  the 
natives  could  he  induced  to  plant  and  dress 
it  in  targe  quantities,  an  enormous  market 
might  be  found  for  it  The  ^'staple,^*  or  iibre^  j 
of  this  cotton  is  not  so  long  as  that  which 
comes  (Vom  America,  and  has  a  harsh,  woolly 
feeli  ng  in  the  hand.  But,  aa  1 1  is  ve ry  stroug, 
and  the  fabrics  made  from  it  are  very  dura- 
ble, the  natives  prefer  it  to  the  foreign  plant 
Almost  every  Man^anja  family  of  impor- 
tance has  its  own  little  cotton  patch,  from 
half  an  acre  to  an  acre  in  size,  which  is  kept 
carefully  tended,  and  free  from  weeds.  The 
loom  in  which  they  weave  dieir  simple  cloth 
is  very  rude,  and  is  one  of  the  primitive 
forms  of  a  weaver's  apparatus.  It  is  placed 
horizontally,  and  not  vertically,  and  the 
weaver  has  to  squat  on  the  ground  when 
engaged  in  his  work.  The  shuttle  is  a  mere 
stick,  with  the  thread  wound  spirally  round 
it,  ami,  when  it  Is  passed  between  the  crossed 
tlureads  of  the  warp,  the  warp  is  beaten  into 
its  place  with  a  flat  stick. 

Tliey  are  a  hospitable  people,  and  have  a 
well-understood  code  of  ceremony  in  the 
re  cop  tiou  of  strangers.  I  n  each  v  01  age  there 
is  a  spot  called  the  Boala,  i.e.  a  space  of 
about  thirty  or  forty  yards  diameter,  which 
is  shelterecl  by  bao*bab,  or  other  spreading 
trees,  and  which  is  always  kept  neat  and 
clean.  This  is  chiefly  useil  as  a  place  where 
the  basket  makers  and  others  who  are  en- 
gaged in  sedentary  occupations  cun  work  in 
company,  and  also  serves  as  a  meeting-place 
in  evenfngs,  where  they  sing,  dance,  smoke, 
and  drink  beer  after  the  toils  of  the  day. 

As  soon  as  a  stranger  enters  a  village,  he 
is  conducted  to  the  Boala,  where  he  takes 
his  seat  on  the  mats  that  are  spread  for  him, 
and  awaits  the  coming  of  the  chief  man  of 
the  village.  As  soon  as  he  makes  his  appear- 
ance, his  people  welcome  him  by  clappings 
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fheir  hands  in  unison,  and  continue  this  salu- 
tation until  he  has  taken  his  seat,  accom- 
panied by  his  councillors.  "Our  ^des," 
writes  Livingstone,  "  then  sit  down  m  front 
of  the  chief  and  his  councillors,  and  both 
parties  lean  forward,  looking  earnestly  at 
each  other.  The  chief  repeats  a  word,  such 
as  *  Ambuiata '  (our  father,  or  master),  or 
*  Moio '  (life^,  and  all  clap  their  hands.  An- 
other word  18  followed  by  two  claps,  a  third 
by  still  more  clapping,  when  eacn  touches 
the  ground  with  both  hands  placed  together. 
Then  all  rise,  and  lean  forward  with  meas- 
ured clap,  ancf  sit  down  again  with  clap,  clap, 
clap,  fainter  and  still  fainter,  until  the  last 
dies  away,  or  is  brought  to  an  end,  by  a  smart 
loud  clap  from  the  chief.  They  keep  perfect 
time  in  this  species  of  court  etiquette." 

This  curious  salutation  is  valued  very 
highly,  and  the  people  are  carefully  in- 
structed in  it  from  childhood.  The  chief 
guide  of  the  stranger  party  then  addresses 
the  chief,  and  tells  him  about  his  visitors, — 
who  thev  are,  why  they  have  come,  &c. ;  and 
mostly  does  so  in  a  kind  of  blank  verse — the 
power  of  improvising  a  poetical  narrative 
being  valued  as  highly  as  the  court  salu- 
tations, and  sedulously  cultivated  by  all  of 
any  pretensions  to  station.  It  is  rather 
amusing  at  first  to  the  traveller  to  find 
that,  if  he  should  happen  to  inquire  his 
way  at  a  hut,  his  own  guide  addresses  the 
owner  of  the  hut  in  blank  verse,  and  is  an- 
swered in  the  same  fashion. 

The  dress  of  this  tribe  is  rather  peculiar, 
the  head  being  the  chief  part  of  the  person 
which  is  decorated.  Some  of  the  men  save 
themselves  the  trouble  of  dressing  their  hair 
by  shaving  it  off  entirely,  but  a  greater  num- 
ber take  a  pride  in  decorating  it  in  various 
ways.  The  headdress  ^vhich  seems  to  be 
most  admired  is  that  in  which  the  hair  is 
trained  to  resemble  the  horns  of  the  buffiilo. 
This  is  done  by  taking  two  pieces  of  hide 
while  they  are  wet  and  pliable,  and  bending 
them  into  the  required  shape.  When  the 
two  horns  are  dry  and  hard,  they  are  fastened 
on  the  head,  and  the  hair  is  trained  over 
them,  and  tixed  in  its  place  by  grease  and 
clay.  Sometimes  onlv  one  horn  is  used, 
which  projects  immediately  over  the  fore- 
heful ;  but  the  double  horn  is  the  form  which 
is  most  in  vogue. 

Others  divide  their  hair  into  numerous 
tufts,  and  separate  them  by  winding  round 
eacli  tuft  a  thin  bandage,  made  of  the  inner 
bark  of  a  tree,  so  that  they  radiate  from  the 
head  in  all  directions,  and  produce  an  effect 
which  is  much  valued  by  this  simple  race. 
Some  draw  the  hair  together  toward  the 
back  of  the  head,  and  train  it  so  as  to  hang 
down  their  backs  in  a'  shape  closely  resem- 
bling the  pigtail  which  was  so  fashionable  an 
ornament  of  the  British  sailor  in  Nelson's 
time.  Others,  again,  allow  the  hair  to  grow 
much  as  nature  formed  it,  but  train  it  to 
grow  in  heavy  masses  all  round  their  heads. 


The  women  are  equally  &stidious  with 
the  men,  but  hav&  in  addition  a  most  sin^- 
lar  ornament  called  the  "  pelele."  This  is  a 
ring  that  is  not  fixed  into  the  ear  or  nose, 
but  into  the  upper  lin,  and  gives  to  the 
wearer  an  appearance  that  is  most  repulsive 
.to  an  European.  The  artist  has  illustrated 
its  form  and  efiect^  in  an  engraving  on  page 
367.  The  pelele  is  a  ring  made  of  ivory, 
metal,  or  bamboo,  nearly  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, and  variable  in  diameter,  sometimes 
measuring  two  inches  across.  When  the 
girl  is  very  young,  the  upper  lip  is  pierced 
close  to  the  nose,  and  a  small  pin  inserted 
to  prevent  the  orifice  from  closinjj.  When 
the  wound  is  healed,  the  small  pin  is  with- 
drawn, and  a  larger  one  introduced;  and 
this  plan  is  carried  on  for  years,  until  at  last 
the  mil-sized  "  pelele  "  can  be  worn. 

The  commonest  sort  of  pelele  is  made  of 
bamboo,  and  is  in  consequence  very  light 
When  a  wearer  of  this  pelele  smiles,  or 
rather  tries  to  smile,  the  contraction  of  the 
muscles  turns  the  ring  upward,  so  that  its 
upper  edge  comes  in  front  of  the  eyes,  the 
nose  appearing  through  its  middle.  The 
whole  front  teeth  are  exposed  by  this  mo- 
tion, so  as  to  exhibit  the  fashionable  way  in 
which  the  teeth  have  been  chipped,  and, 
as  Livingstone  says,  they  resemble  the 
fangs  of  a  cat  or  a  crocodile.  One  old  lady, 
named  Chikanda  Kadze,  had  a  pelele  so 
wide  and  heavy  that  it  hung  below  her  chin. 
But  then  she  was  a  chief,  and  could  conse- 
quently  afford  to  possess  so  valuable  an 
ornament 

«The  use  of  the  pelele  quite  alters  the  nat* 
ural  shape  of  the  jaws.  In  the  natural  state 
the  teetn  of  the  upper  jaw  are  set  in  an 
outward  curve,  but  in  a  wearer  of  the  pelele 
the  constant,  though  slight,  pressure  of  the 
ring  first  diminishes  the  curve,  then  flattens 
it,  and,  lastly,  reverses  it.  Livingstone  sug- 
gests that  a  similar  application  of  gradual 
pressure  should  be  applied  to  persons  whose 
teeth  project  forward,  not  knowing  that  such 
a  plan  has  long  been  practised  by  dentists. 

llow  this  frightful  ornament  came  to  be 
first  introduced  is  unknown.  The  reasons 
which  they  give  for  wearing  it  are  rather 
amusing.  A  man,  say  they,  has  whiskers 
and  a  beard,  whereas  a  woman  has  none. 
''  What  kind  of  a  creature  would  a  woman 
be,  without  whiskers  and  without  the  pel- 
ele? She  would  have  a  mouth  like  a  man, 
and  no  beard!"  As  a  natural  result  of 
wearing  this  instrument,  the  language  has 
undergone  a  modification  as  well  as  the  lips. 
The  labial  letters  cannot  be  pronounced 
properly,  the  under  lip  having  the  whole 
duty  thrown  upon  them. 

In  different  parts  of  the  country  the  pel- 
ele takes  different  shapes.  The  most  valued 
pelele  is  a  piece  of  pure  tin  hammered  into 
a  dish-like  shape.  Some  are  made  of  a  red 
kind  of  pipeclay,  and  others  of  a  white 
quartz.    These  latter  ornaments  are  gener- 
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ally  cylindrical  In  form,  bo  that  as  has  been 
well  observed,  the  wearer  looks  as  if  she 
had  an  inch  or  so  of  wax-candle  thrust 
through  the  lips,  and  projecting  beyond  the 
nose.  Some  of  them  are  so  determined  to 
be  fashionable  that  they  do  not  content 
themselves  with  a  pelele  in  the  upper  lip, 
but  also  wear  one  m  the  lower,  tne  effect 
upon  the  expression  of  comitenance  being 
better  imagined  than  described.  The  pelele 
is  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  the  lake 
district^  where  every  woman  wears  it,  and 
where  it  takes  the  greatest  variety  of  form. 
Along  the  river  it  is  not  so  universally 
wom^  and  the  form  is  almost  always  that  of 
the  nn^  or  dish. 

In  this  part  of  the  country  the  sub-tribes 
are  distinguished  by  certain  marks  where- 
with they  tattoo  themselves,  and  thereby 
succeed  m  still  farther  disfiguring  counte- 
nances which,  if  allowed  to  remain  un- 
touched, would  be  a^eeable  enough.  Some 
of  them  have  a  &shion  of  pricking  holes  all 
over  their  faces,  and  treating  the  wounds  in 
such  a  way  that,  when  they  neal,  the  skin  is 
raised  in  little  knobs,  and  the  &ce  looks 
as  if  it  were  covered  with  warts.  Add  to 
this  fashion  the  pelele,  and  the  reader  may 
form  an  opinion  of  the  beauty  of  a  &shion- 
able  woman.  If  the  object  of  fashion  be  to 
conceal  age^  this  must  be  a  most  successild 
fashion,  as  it  entirely  destroys  the  lines  of 
the  countenance,  and  hardens  and  distorts 
the  features  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  judge  by  the  face  whether  the 
owner  be  sixteen  or  sixty. 

One  of  the  women  had  her  body  most 
curiously  adorned  by  tattooing,  and,  indeed, 
was  a  remarkable  specimen  of  Manzanja 
fashion.  She  had  shaved  all  her  head,  and 
supplied  the  want  of  hair  by  a  feather  tuft 
over  her  forehead,  tied  on  by  a  band.  From 
a  point  on  the  top  of  her  forehead  ran  lines 
radiating  over  the  cheeks  as  far  as  the  ear, 
looking  something  like  the  marks  on  a  New 
Zealander's  face.  This  radiating  principle 
was  carried  out  all  over  her  body.  A  simi- 
lar point  was  marked  on  each  shoulder 
blade,  from  which  the  lines  radiated  down 
the  back  and  over  the  shoulders  j  and  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  spine  and  on  each  arm 
were  other  patterns  of  a  similar  nature. 
She  of  course  wore  the  pelele;  but  she 
seemed  ashamed  of  it,  probably  because  she 
was  a  travelled  woman,  and  had  seen  white 
men  before.  So  when  she  was  about  to 
speak  to  them,  she  retired  to  her  hut,  re- 
moved the  pelele,  and,  while  speaking,  held 
her  hand  before  her  mouth,  so  as  to  conceal 
the  ugly  aperture  in  her  lip. 

Cleanliness  seems  to  be  unsuitable  to  the 
Manganja  constitution.  They  could  not  in 
the  least  understand  why  travellers  should 
wash  themselves,  and  seemed  to  be  person- 
ally ignorant  of  the  process.  One  very  old 
man,  nowever,  said  that  he  did  remember 
once  to  have  washed  himself;  but  that  it 


was  so  long  ago  that  he  had  quite  forgotten 
how  he  felt  A  very  amusing  use  was  once 
made  of  this  antipathy  to  com  water.  One 
of  the  Manganjas  took  a  fancy  to  attach 
himself  to  the  expedition,  and  nothing 
could  drive  him  away.  He  insisted  on 
accompanying  them,  and  annoyed  them 
greatly  by  proclaiming  in  every  village  to 
which  they  came,  "  These  people  have  wan- 
dered; they  do  not  know  where  they  are 
going."  ae  was  driven  off  repeatedly ;  but, 
as  soon  as  the  march  was  resumed,  there  he 
was.  with  his  little  bag  over  his  shoulder, 
reaay  to  proclaim  the  wandering  propensi- 
ties of  the  strangers,  as  usual.  At  last  a 
happy  idea  struck  them.  They  threatened 
to  take  him  down  to  the  river  and  wash 
him;  whereupon  he  made  off  in  a  Mght, 
and  never  made  his  appearance  again. 

Perhaps  in  consequence  of  this  unclean- 
liness,  sldn  diseases  are  rife  among  the 
M^iganjas,  and  appear  to  be  equally  con- 
tagious and  durable;  many  persons  having 
white  blotches  over  their  bodies,  and  many 
others  being  afflicted  with  a  sort  of  leprosy, 
which,  however,  does  not  seem  to  trouble 
them  particul^ly.  Even  the  fowls  are  lia- 
ble to  a  similar  disease,  and  have  their  feet 
deformed  by  a  thickening  of  the  skin. 

Sobriety  seems  as  rare  with  the  Man- 
ganjas as  cleanliness;  for  they  are  nota- 
ble topers,  and  actually  contrive  to  intox- 
icate themselves  on  their  native  beer,  a 
liquid  of  so  exceedingly  mild  a  character 
that  nothing  but  strong  determination  and 
a  capability  of  consuming  vast  quantities 
of  liquid  would  produce  me  desired  effect 
The  beer  is  totally  unlike  the  English  drink. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  quite  thick  and  opaque, 
and  looks  much  like  gruel  of  a  pinkisn  hue. 
It  is  made  by  pounding  the  vegetating  grain, 
mixing  it  with  water,  boiling  it,  and  aSowing 
it  to  ferment  When  it  is  about  two  days 
old,  it  is  pleasant  enough,  having  a  slightly 
sweetish-acid  flavor,  which  has  the  property 
of  immediately  quenching  thirst,  and  is 
therefore  most  valuable  to  the  traveller, 
for  whose  refreshment  the  hospitable  peo- 
ple generally  produce  it. 

As  to  themselves,  there  is  some  excuse 
for  their  intemperate  habits.  They  do  not 
possess  hops,  or  any  other  substance  that 
will  preserve  the  beer,  and  in  consequence 
they  are  obliged  to  consume  the  whole  brew- 
ing within  a  day  or  two.  When,  therefore, 
a  chief  has  a  great  brew  of  beer,  the  people 
assemble,  and  by  day  and  night  they  con- 
tinue drinking,  drumming,  dancing,  and 
feasting,  until  the  whole  of  the  beer  is  gone. 
Yet,  probably  on  account  of  the  nourishing 
qualities  of  the  beer  —  which  is,  in  fact? 
little  more  than  very  thin  porridge — the 
excessive  drinking  does  not  seem  to  have 
any  injurious  effect  on  the  people,  many 
being  seen  who  were  evidently  very  olo, 
and  yet  who  had  been  accustomed  to  drink 
beer  in  the  usual  quantities.    The  women 
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leem  to  appTecinte  the  beer  as  well  as  the 

meo,  thougn  they  do  not  appear  to  be  so 
liable  to  mtijxicaiioii.  Perhaps  the  reason 
for  this  comparative  tempenuace  m,  that 
tiieir  hu&banda  do  not  give  them  enough  of 
it  In  their  dispositioQi*  they  eeetn  to  be 
lively  and  agree aole,  and  have  a  peeuliarl}^ 
meiTj  laugh,  whit^h  seems  to  proceed  &on»  the 
keaH,  ana  is  not  in  the  lea^t  like  the  »enac?- 
I^a  lau^h  of  the  Western  negro. 

In  this  part  of  the  coiintry,  not  only 
among  the  Manganjas^  but  in  other  tribes^ 
tiie  custom  of  changing  oamea  i§  prevalent, 
and  Bome  times  leiuls  to  odd  resulte.  One 
day  a  headman  named  Bininyane  was  called 
aa  usual  but  niade  no  answer;  nor  did  a 
third  and  fourth  call  protluce  auy  result  At 
last  one  of  bis  mcti  replied  that  he  was  no 
longer  Sininyane,  but  MoshoBhaman  and  to 
that  name  he  at  oiico  respooded.  It  then 
turned  out  that  he  huA  estchanged  names 
witli  a  Zulu.  The  object  of  the  exchange 
k,  that  the  two  persons  are  theneeforth 
bound  to  consider  each  other  aa  comrades, 
and  to  give  assistance  in  every  way.  If,  for 
example,  Sminyaue  had  happened  to  travel 
into  me  eountiy  where  Moslioshama  lived, 
the  latter  was  bound  to  receive  him  into  his 
house,  and  treat  him  like  a  brt>ther. 

They  seem  to  be  an  intelligent  raoe,  and 
to  appreciate  the  notion  of  a  Creator,  aod 
€jf  the  immortality  of  the  soul;  but,  like 
mogt  African  races,  they  cannot  believe  that 
the  white  and  the  black  races  have  any^ing 
in  common,  or  that  the  religion  of  the  former 
can  suit  the  latter.  They  are  very  ready 
to  admit  that  Christianity  is  an  athnirable 
religion  for  white  men,  but  will  by  no  means 
be  persuaded  ttiat  it  would  be  equally  good 
for  themselves. 

They  have  a  hasty  sort  of  idea  of  thdr 


Creator,  the  invisible  head-chief  of  the  ifpiri  ta, 
and  ground  their  belief  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  on  the  fket  thiit  their  departed 
relatives  come  and  spe^k  to  them  iii  their 
dreams.  They  have  tbe  same  idea  of  the 
muave  poison'^  Uiat  has  alreaily  been  men- 
tioned; and  so  strong  is  tbeir  belief  in  its 
efficacy  that,  iu  a  dispute,  one  man  will 
challenge  the  otlier  to  drink  muave;  and 
even  the  chiefs  themselves  will  often  offer 
to  teat  its  discrimmatiug  powers. 

When  a  Manganja  dies,  a  great  wailing  1% 
kept  up  in  his  house  for  two  "days;  his  tools 
and  weapons  are  broken,  together  witli  the 
cooking  vessels.  All  food  in  the  house  la 
taken  out  aud  destroyed;  and  even  the  beer 
is  tHvured  on  the  earth. 

The  burial  grounds  seem  to  be  rairofully 
cherished  —  as  carefblly,  indeed,  as  many  of 
the  churchyards  in  England.  The  gravea 
are  all  arran^d  north  and  south,  and  the 
sexes  of  the  deatl  are  marked  by  the  Imple^ 
rnents  laid  ou  the  grave.  These  iuiplementa 
ore  always  broken;  partly,  perhaps,  to  signify 
that  they  can  be  used  no  more,  aud  partly 
to  save'thcro  from  being  stolen.  Ihua  a 
broken  mortar  and  pestle  for  pounding  com, 
together  ijvith  the  fragments  of  a  sieve,  tell 
tbSt  there  lies  below  a  woman  who  once 
had  used  them :  whibt  a  pioc^  of  a  net  aud 
a  shattered  paddle  are  emblems  of  the  fish- 
erman's trade,  and  tell  that  a  fisherman  is 
interred  below*  Broken  calabashes,  gourds^ 
and  otiier  vessels,  are  laid  on  almost  every 
grave;  and  in  some  instances  a  banana  xb 
planted  at  die  head.  Tbe  relatives  wear  a 
fcind  of  mourning,  consisting  of  narrow 
strips  of  palm  leaf  wound  round  tlieir  heads. 
necks,  arms,  legs^  and  breasts,  and  allowea 
to  remain  there  until  they  drop  off  by  4©* 
cay. 
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On  the  floirth  bank  of  the  Zambesi,  some- 
where about  lat  16**  8.  and  long.  W  E.,  there 
is  a  tribe  called  the  Banyai^  who  inhabit  a 
tract  of  country  called  Snidima.  The  Ban- 
yai  are  a  remarkably  fine  race  of  men,  being 
tall,  well  made,  and  a^le,  and  are  moreover 
ver^  fair,  being  of  mat  cafi  au  lait  color 
which  is  so  fashionable  in  many  parts  of 
Africa.  As  some  of  their  customs  are  unlike 
those  of  other  tribes,  a  short  mention  will  be 
made  of  them. 

Their  appearance  is  rather  pleasing,  and 
they  have  a  curious  fashion  of  dressing  their 
hair,  which  much  resembles  that  which  was 
in  use  amon^  the  ancient  Egjrptians.  The 
fashionable  Banyai  youth  first  divides  his 
hair  into  small  tufts,  and  draws  them  out  as 
far  as  he  can,  encircling  each  tuft  with  a  spi- 
ral bandage  of  vegetable  tissue.  The  vari- 
ous tufts  are  then  dyed  red,  and  as  they  are 
sometimes  a  foot  in  length,  and  hang  upon 
the  shoulders,  they  present  a  very  remarka- 
ble aspect  When  the  Banyai  travel,  they 
are  fearful  of  damaging  their  elaborate  head- 
dress, and  so  they  gather  it  up  in  a  bun<Ue, 
and  tie  it  on  the  top  of  the  head. 

Their  government  is  equally  simple  and 
sensible.  They  choose  their  own  cnief,  al- 
thou^  they  always  keep  to  the  same  fem- 
ily.  When  a  chief  dies,  his  people  consult 
together  as  to  his  successor.  His  immediate 
descendants  are  never  selected,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, one  of  his  brothers,  or  a  nephew,  is 
chosen.  If  they  cannot  find  a  qualified  per- 
son at  home,  they  go  farther  afield,  and  look 
out  for  those  relatives  who  have  mingled 
with  otiier  tribes,  thus  bringing  a  new  popu- 


lation into  their  own  tribe.  Traders  from 
other  tribes  are  always  very  cautious  about 
visiting  the  Banyai  during  the  interreg- 
num, as  the  people  think  that  while  there  is 
no  chief  there  is  no  law,  and  will  in  con« 
sequence  rob  without  compunction  those 
whom  they  Would  never  venture  to  touch  as 
long  as  the  chief  was  living. 

When  the  future  chief  is  chosen,  the  elec- 
tors go  to  him  and  tell  him  of  their  choice. 
It  is  then  thought  manners  for  him  to  assume 
a  nolo  episcopari  air,  to  modestly  deprecate 
his  own  character,  and  to  remonstrate  with 
the  deputation  for  having  elected  a  person 
so  unworthy  to  fill  the  place  of  his  revered 
predecessor,  who  possessed  all  the  virtues 
and  none  6f  the  weaknesses  of  humanity. 
In  &ct,  the  speech  of  the  Banyai  king-elect 
would  answer  excellently  for  newly-elected 
dignitaries  of  our  own  country,  who  make 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  oration,  and  would 
be  equally  offended  were  they  to  be  taken  at 
their  word. 

Of  course  the  new  chief,  after  his  depre- 
catory speech,  assumes  the  vacant  office, 
togetner  with  all  the  property,  including  the 
wives  and  children,  of  his  predecessor,  and 
takes  very  good  care  to  keep  the  latter  in 
subservience.  Sometimes  one  of  the  sons 
thinks  that  he  ought  to  be  a  man,  and  set  up 
for  a  kind  of  chief  himself,  and  accordingly 
secedes  from  the  paternal  root  gathers  round 
him  as  many  youths  as  he  can  persuade  to 
accompany  him,  and  becomes  a  petty  chief 
accordingly.  The  principal  chief,  however, 
has  no  idea  of  allowing  an  imperium  in  impe- 
rio  in  his  dominions,  and,  when  the  young 
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chieflain  lias  built  his  village  and  fairly  setr 
tied  down,  he  sends  a  body  of  his  own  sol- 
diery to  offer  his  congratulations.  If  the 
young  diieftain  receives  them  with  clapping 
of  hands  and  humble  obeisance,  all  is  well, 
as  tlie  supreme  authority  of  the  chief  U 
thereby  acknowled(|ed.  U  not,  they  bum 
down  all  the  village,  and  so  teach  %  very 
intelligible  language  that  before  a  youth 
dares  to  be  a  cliieftain  he  had  better  perform 
the  duties  which  a  vassal  owes  to  his  eovcr- 
eign. 

There  ia  a  system  among  tho  Banyai  which 
has  a  singular  resemblance  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  pa^es  in  the  days  of  chivalry*  When 
a  man  attains  to  eminence,  he  ^atliers  around 
him  a  band  of  young  boj-s,  wo  are  placed 
b}^  their  parents  under  hia  charge^  ana  who 
are  taugnt  to  become  accoraj)li»hed  genOe- 
mea  after  Banyai  ideas.  While  they  are  yet 
in  the  condition  of  pagehood,  they  are  kept 
under  strict  discipline,  and  obliged  to  be 
humble  and  punctilious  toward  tbeir  superi- 
ors, whom  they  recognize  with  the  hand-t^la]> 
ping  which  is  the  salute  common  through- 
out Central  Africa.  At  meal- limes  they  are 
not  allowed  to  help  themselves,  but  are 
ohlifred  to  wait  patiently  until  the  food  is 
divided  for  them  hy  one  of  the  men.  They 
are  also  instructed  in  the  Banyai  law ;  and 
when  they  return  to  their  parents^  a  case  ia 
submitted  to  them,  and  the  fjrogress  which 
they  have  made  is  ascertained  by  their 
answers.  To  their  teachers  they  are  exceed- 
ingly useflil.  They  are  all  sons  of  fi-ee  men 
who  are  tolerably  well  off,  and  who  send  ser- 
vants to  accompany  their  sons,  and  to  till  the 
ground  for  then-  maintenance.  They  also 
send  ivory  to  the  teacher,  with  which  he 
purchases 'clothing  for  the  young  scholars. 

Thifl  cuiitom  shows  that  a  certain  amount 
of  culture  has  been  attained  by  the  Banyai, 
and  the  social  conditiou  of  their  women  is  a 
still  stronger  proof.  In  most  parts  of  sav- 
age Africa  the  woman  is  little  more  than  a 
beast  of  burden,  and  has  no  more  to  do 
with  the  management  of  affairs  or  with  her 
husband's  counsels  tlian  the  cows  for  which 
he  has  bought  her.  In  Banyai-laud,  how- 
ever, the  women  have  not  only  their  fhll 
share  of  power,  but  rather  more  than  their 
share,  the  husbands  never  venturing  to 
undertake  any  business  or  to  conduct  any 
bargain  without  the  consent  of  their  wives. 
The  women  even  act  as  traders,  vifiiting 
other  towns  with  merchandise,  atnl  nitniL^ 
fairly  toward  both  the  purchaser  and  tin.' ni- 
sei ves. 

Their  marriages  are  conducted  in  a  man- 
ner which  shows  that  the  wife  is  cjuite  the 
equal  of  her  husband,  In  most  parts  of 
Southern  Africa  a  mfe  Is  bought  for  a  stip- 
ulated number  of  cows,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
hargain  is  concluded,  and  the  girl  handed 
over  to  the  purchaser,  she  becomes  his 
property,  and  is  treated  as  such.  But, 
among  \he  Banyai,  the  young  bridegroom 


does  not  take  his  wife  to  his  hut;  he  goes 
to  the  house  of  her  fjarenta.  Here  he  is 
quite  the  inferior,  and  is  the  special  servant 
of  his  mother-in-law,  cutting  wood  for  ber 
use,  and  being  very  respectful  in  demcanon 
Should  he  not  like  this  kind  of  life,  and  be 
desirous  of  leaving  it.  he  m^iy  do  so  when^ 
ever  he  likes ;  but  lie  has  to  relinfiuish  wile 
and  eh ildf en,  unless  he  can  pay  the  parents 
of  the  wife  a  sufficient  sum  to  compensate 
them  for  their  loss.  Nevertheless,  this  is 
the  principle  on  which  the  custom  of  buy- 
ing wives  is  founded:  hut  there  are  feV 
places  where  the  theory  is  reduced  lo  prac* 
tice. 

Among  the  Banyai,  as  among  many  of 
the  tribes  along  the  river,  the  flesh  of  the 
hippopotamus  is  much  eaten^  and  the  cap- 
ture of  the  animal  is  consequently  a  matter 
of  importance.  They  do  not  care'^for  boldly 
chasing  the  hippopotamus,  as  do  the  tribes 
which  have  already  been  mentioned,  hut 
they  prefer  to  resort  to  the  pitfjdl  and 
the'  drop-trap.  The  pitfalk  are  always  dug 
in  places  where  the  animal  is  likely  to  tread; 
and  the  pits  are  not  only  numerous,  but 
generally  placed  in  pairs  close  to  each 
other.  On  one  occasion  a  white  traveller 
happened  to  fall  into  one  of  tlicse  pits,  and 
after  he  had  recovered  from  the  shock  of 
finding  liimself  suddenly  deprived  of  the 
light  of  dav  and  enclosed  in  a  deep  hole,  he 
set  to  work,  and  after  many  hours*  labor 
managed  to  free  himself  f^om  his  unpleas- 
ant position*  But  no  sooner  had  he  fairly 
got  out  of  the  pit  than  he  unfortunately 
stepped  upon  its  companion,  and  fell  into  it 
just  as  he  had  fallen  into  the  other. 

The  most  in^xenious  mode  of  eapturingf 
the  animal  is  by  means  of  the  div>p-lrap- 
For  this  purpose  the  native  cuts  a  rather 
long  and  heavy  log  of  wood,  and,  in  order  to 
make  it  still  heavier,  a  couule  of  large  stones 
are  tied  to  it  near  one  end,  or  a  quantity  of 
clay  is  kneaded  round  it  At  the  loaded  end 
a  Sole  is  made,  into  which  is  set  a  bji ear- 
head,  sometimes  that  of  a  large  assa^ai^  but 
mostly  a  sort  of  harpoon  like  that  which  has 
been  described  on  page  341,  A  rope  loop  ia 
then  fastened  to  the  other  end,  and  the 
weapon  is  ready.  The  hunter  now  goes  to 
a  hippopotamus  trrn^k,  and  looks  out  for  a 
branch  that  overhangs  it.  Generally  he  can 
find  a  branch  that  will  suit  his  purpose;  but 
if  not,  he  rigs  up  a  sort  of  gallows  on  wliieh 
he  can  suspend  the  armed  iog.  When  he 
h^  found  a  convenient  branch,  he  takes  a 
long  rope,  one  end  of  which  is  taste ned  to  a 
stick,  places  the  stick  across  the  branch,  and 
hangs  the  loop  of  the  harpoon  upon  the 
other  end.  He  next  passes  the  cord  round 
a  peg  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  about  eighteen 
inches  or  so  from  the  ground,  draws  it  aerosa 
the  path,  and  then  miies  it  fast. 

The  engraving  ^o,  1,  opposite,  will  ex- 
plain how"  the  whole  business  is  manaired* 
The  tree  on  which  the  weapon  is  suspended 
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is  the  mangrove,  a  tree  utterl;^  unlike  &i^of 
those  whicn  we  have  in  tms  land.  The 
extraordinary  vitality  of  this  tree  is  well 
shown  by  the  sketcn,  which  was  made  by 
Mr.  Baines.  The  trunk  has  been  broken 
off,  but  the  upper  part  has  fidlen  a^nst 
another  tree  and  been  supported  by  it  It 
has  then  thrown  out  a  number  of  roots, 
which  have  descended  to  the  moist  ground, 
and  give  the  tree  a  new  support  of  its  own. 
In  such  a  case,  the  branches  that  tend  down- 
ward wither  away  and  die,  those  that  tend 
upward  increase  rapidly,  while  those  that 
project  sideways  take  a  turn,  and  then  curve 
themselves  upward.  Examples  of  these 
branches  may  be  seen  in  the  sketch. 

The  man^ove  is  a  self-sowing  tree,  and 
performs  this  act  in  a  very  curious  manner. 
The  seeds  are  very  long,  and  furnished  at 
the  end  with  a  hard,  pointed  tip.  As  soon 
as  it  is  ripe,  the  seed  falls^  Dur3ring  the 
pointed  tip  several  inches  into  the  soft, 
swampy  soil,  which  mangroves  love,  and 
there  remains.  The  object  of  this  curious 
provision  of  Nature  is,  that  the  seed  shall 
not  be  washed  away  by  the  periodical  floods 
which  inundate  the  country. 

In  «uch  a  soil  there  is  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing the  path  of  the  hippopotamus,  for  the 
heavy  and  clumsy  animal  leaves  a  track 
which  could  be  followed  in  the  darkest 
night  Owing  to  the  great  width  of  its 
body,  the  feet  of  the  opposite  sides  are  set 
rather  wider  apart  than  is  the  case  with 
lighter  animals,  so  that  when  the  hippopot- 
amus walks  through  grass  it  makes  a  dis- 
tinct double  path,  with  a  ridge  of  ^ass  in 
the  middle.  When  it  walks  on  the  soft 
muddy  soil  of  the  river  bank,  the  animal 
makes  a  most  curious  track,  the  feet  sinking 
deeply  into  the  earth,  and  forming  a  sort  of 
double  rut  studded  with  holes  at  the  distance 
of  an  inch  or  two  from  each  other,  a  ridge 
some  two  inches  in  width  dividing  the  ruts. 

There  is  no  path  so  trying  to  a  traveller 
as  a  hippopotamus  track  In  that  part  of 
the  country  it  is  necessary  to  walk  barefoot, 
or,  at  all  events,  to  use  nothing  more  than 
the  native  sandals.  If  the  traveller  tries  to 
walk  on  the  central  ridge,  he  finds  that  the 
exertion  of  keeping  the  balance  is  almost 
equivalent  to  walking  on  a  tight-rope  or  a 
Bornean  "  batang,"  and  that  the  pressure  on 
the  middle  of  t£e  foot  soon  becomes  too 
painful  to  be  borne.  If  he  tries  to  walk  in 
the  ruts,  he  is  no  better  off,  for  his  feet  sink 
deeply  into  the  holes  punched  by  the  limbs 
of  tne  hippopotamus,  the  toes  are  forcibly 
pressed  upward,  and  the  leg  is  fixed  so 
tightly  in  the  hole  that  the  traveller  cannot 
"Withdraw  it  until  the  earth  has  been  re- 
moved. 

Over  one  of  these  tracks  the  native  hunter 
suspends  his  harpoon,  taking  care  that  the 
blade  shall  han;^  exactly  above  the  central 
rid^e.  As  the  hippopotamus  comes  walking 
along  he  strikes  ms  foot  against  the  cor£ 


The  blow  releases  the  harpoon,  which  falls 
with  tremendous  violence,  ourying  the  iron 
head  deep  into  the  animal's  back.  Now  and 
then  the  head  comes  exactly  on  the  spine, 
and  in  tliat  case  the  animal  falls  helpless  on 
the  spot  Usually,  however,  the  wound  is 
not  immediately  fatel,  and  the  hippopotamus 
rushes  to  the  river,  hoping  thus  to  shake 
off  the  cruel  weapon  which  had  tortured 
him  on  land.  Sooner  or  later,  he  is  sure  to 
die  from  the  wound,  and  then  the  natives, 
who,  like  the  hippopotamus,  never  hurry 
themselves,  (h:^  tne  huge  carcass  to  land, 
and  hold  a  mighty  feast  upon  it 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  these  fall- 
traps  are  set  nearly  as  thickly  as  the  pits 
which  have  already  been  mentioned,  and 
the  result  is,  that  the  animals  have  become 
exceedingly  suspicious,  and  will  not  ap- 
proach anything  that  looks  like  a  trap. 
They  are  so  thoroughly  afraid  of  being  in- 
jured, that  the  native  agriculturists  are  in 
the  habit  of  imitating  traps  by  suspending 
mangrove  seeds,  bits  of  sticks,  and  other 
objects,  to  the  branches  of  the  trees,  know- 
ing that  the  wary  animal  will  keep  very 
clear  of  so  dangerous-looking  a  locality. 
The  trap  has  to  be  set  with  considerable 
skill,  and  much  care  must  be  taken  to  con- 
ceal the  rope  which  crosses  the  path,  or  the 
animal  wilt  not  strike  it.  Large  and  heavy, 
and  apparently  clumsy,  as  he  is,  he  can  look 
out  for  himself  and,  in  places  where  traps 
are  plentiAil,  he  becomes  so  suspicious  that 
if  even  a  twig  lie  across  his  path  he  will 
rather  go  round  it  than  tread  it  under  foot 

The  Banyai  chiefs  do  not  neglect  the 
usual  African  custom  of  demanding  toll  firom 
every  traveller  who  passes  through  their 
territories,  although  they  do  not  appear  to 
be  quite  so  rapacious  as  some,  of  whom  we 
shall  presently  treat  The  Banyai  enforce 
their  tribute  much  as  the  owner  of  a  ferry 
compels  payment  for  the  passengers.  Know- 
ing that  their  permission,  and  even  assist- 
ance, is  needed  in  passing  through  the 
country,  they  set  a  very  high  price  upon 
their  services,  and  will  not  allow  the  trav- 
eller to  proceed  until  he  has  complied  with 
their  demands.  Feeling  sure  of  their  posi- 
tion, they  are  apt  to  be  violent  as  well  as 
extortionate,  fiinging  down  the  offered  sum 
with  contemptuous  gestures,  and  abusing 
their  victims  with  a  wonderful  flow  of  dis- 
paraging language. 

Dr.  Livingstone,  knowing  their  customs^ 
contrived  to  get  the  better  of  the  Banyai 
in  a  place  where  they  were  accustomed  to 
carry  things  with  a  high  hand,  even  over  the 
Portuguese  traders.  At  night,  when  the 
time  came  for  repose,  instead  of  going 
ashore,  after  the  usual  custom  of  the  native 
canoe  men,  he  anchored  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  and  had  couches  made  on  board. 
This  device  comjjletely  disconcerted  the 
plans  of  the  Banyai,  who  expected  the  trav- 
ellers to  come  asnore,  and,  of  course,  wou]<i 
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have  kept  them  prisoners  until  they  had 
paid  a  heavy  toll  for  permission  to  embark 
again.  They  even  sbouted  invitations  from 
the  river  bank  to  come  and  sleep  on  land, 
but  dared  not  attack  a  boat  filled  \vith  armed 
men  commtnided  by  Europeans.  The  odd- 
est part  of  the  whole  proceeding  was,  that 
the  Makololo  and  fiatoka  boatmen,  who 
were  accompanying  Dr.  Livingstone,  had 
never  thoyj,flit  of  so  simple  a  device,  and 
roared  exultant  jeers  from  their  boat  to  the 
Ba,nyai  ou  shore. 

The  country  in  which  the  Banyai  live 
furnishes  various  kinds  of  food  of  which 
an  European  wowld  be  i^orant,  and  there- 
fore would  run  a  great  risk  of  Carving  in 
a  place  where  the  Banyai  would  be  revel- 
ling in  plenty.  Ant-hills,  for  example, 
almost  always  furnish  huge  miishrnoms, 
which  are  at  once  palatable  and  nutritious; 
and  there  are  several  kinds  of  subterra- 
nean tnbers  that  are  only  to  be  found  by 
etrildn^  the  ground  with  f^t/jnes  and  lis- 
tenin^f  to  the  sound.  One  of  these  tubci-s 
is  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  in  winter 
time  it  him  a  slight  but  perceptible  quan* 
titv  of  salt  in  it. 

The  Banyai,  like  other  African  tribes, 
have  their  'pcf^uliar  superstitions,  such  as 
pouring  out  the  contents  of  their  snuff  box 
as  an  offering  to  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
when  they  are  engaged  In  hmiting,  hoping 
thereby  to  propitiate  them  and  prt>cure 
their  aid  One  man  who  had  peHormed 
this  act  of  devotion  was  quite  scandalized 
at  the  irreverence  of  hunters  who  belonged 
to  other  tribes,  and  who,  as  he  said,  did  not 
know  how  to  pniy»  The  same  man  took  to 
himself  the  credit  of  having  destroyed  an 
elephant  which  had  been  killed  by  others 
his  pray  era  and  snuff,  and  not  the  weapons 
of  the  hunters,  having,  according:  to  his 
idea,  been  the  real  instruments  by  which 
the  animal  fell 

The  particular  animal,  by  the  way,  wa« 
killed  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  some  of  the 
tribes  in  this  part  of  Africa.  These  native 
hunters  are  very  Nimrods  for  skill  and 
courage,'  going  after  the  elephant  into  the 
depths  of  his  own  forest,  and  boldly  coping 
with  him,  though  armed  with  weapons 
"which  an  European  would  despise. 

The  chief  weapon  which  is  used  by  these 
tribes  is  a  kind  of  axe.  It  is  made  ranch 
after  the  fashion  of  those  used  by  the 
Bechnanas  dcHcribetl  on  page  290.  The 
*' tangs''  however,  which  is  fastened  into  the 
handle,  is  at  least  three  feet  in  length,  and 
the  handle  is  sometimes  six  or  seven  feet 
long,  8o  that  the  instrument  looks  more  like 
a  scythe  than  an  axe.  The  handle  is  made 
by  cutting  off  a  branch  of  convenient  thick- 
ness, and  also  a  foot  or  t^vo  of  the  trunk  at 
its  jnnction.  A  hole  is  then  bored  through 
the' piece  of  the  trunk,  the  tang  of  the  head 
inserted  into  it,  and  the  rougli  wood  then 
dressed  into  simpe;    thua   me   necessary 
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weight  is  gained  idthont  the  expenditure 
of  valuable  metal. 

The  illustration  No.  2  on  page  963  will 
make  this  ingenious  process  clenr.  Fig.  2 
represents  part  of  me  trunk  of  a  tree, 
marked  A,  from  which  starts  a  convenient 
branch,  Seeing  that  this  branch  will  an- 
swer for  the  handle  of  an  axe,  the  native 
cuts  across  the  trunk,  and  thus  has  a  very 
rude  kind  of  mallet,  possessed  of  consider* 
able  weight  A  hole  is  next  bored  throngh 
the  part  of  the  trunk,  and  the  iron  tang  of 
the  axehead  thrast  through  it.  The  super- 
abundant wood  is  then  trimmed  off,  as 
shown  in  the  cut,  the  branch  is  scraped  and 
smoothed,  and  the  simple  but  effective  axe 
is  complete.     *  M 

Pigs.  4:  nnd  5  represent  a  convertible  aate  1 
which  is  much  used  by  this  people.  As  m 
their  work  they  sometimes  need  an  adze, 
and  sometimt'S  an  axe,  thev  have  ingen-  M 
iously  made  a  tool  which  ^rill  serve  either  I 
jnirpose.  The  handle  and  butt  are  made 
exactly  as  has  already  been  described,  hut, 
instead  of  i>iercing  a  single  hole  for  the  iron 
bead,  the  Banyai  cut  two  holes  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  as  seen  in  the  dia- 
gram, fig.  4.  The  iron,  therefore,  can  he 
fixed  in  either  of  these  sockets,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  inserted,  the 
tool  becomes  either  an  axe  or  an  mlze.  At 
fig.  4  it  is  placed  in  the  horizontal  socket^ 
and  accordingly  the  tool  is  an  adze ;  but  at 
tig.  6  it  is  transformed  into  an  axe,  merely 
by  shifting  the  iron  head  into  the  perpenr 
dtcular  socket. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Water  Bvaks 
of  Borneo  have  a  very  similar  tool,  wliich 
they  use  in  boat- building.  It  is  much 
smaller  than  the  Banyai  axe,  being  only 
used  in  one  hand,  and" the  head  is  fixed  to 
the  handle  by  nn  elaborate  binding  of  split 
rattan,  whicli  is  so  contrived  that  the  head 
can  be  turned  at  pleasure  with  its  edge  par*  _ 
allel  to  or  across  the  handle.  ■ 

Fig.  3  represents  a  rather  curious  form  of  ■ 
axe,  which  is  sometimes  found  among  the 
Banvai  and  other  tribes,  Tlie  head  is  made 
very  long,  and  it  is  made  so  that,  when  the 
owner  wishes  to  ctirry  it  from  one  place  to 
another,  he  does  not  trouble  himstdf  to  hold 
it  in  his  hand,  but  merely  hangs  it  over  big 
shoulder.  M 

Tlie  elephant  axe  is  shown  at  fig.  1,  hut  it  I 
is  hardly  long  enough  in  lire  handle.  In 
one  part  of  Central  Africa  the  head  is 
fastened  to  the  handle  by  means  of  a 
floeket;  but  this  form  is  exceedingly  rare^ 
and,  in  such  a  climate  as  is  afforded  by  trop- 
ical Africa,  is  far  inferior  to  that  which  haa 
been  described. 

The  hnntcrs  who  use  this  curious  weapon 
go  in  pairs,  one  having  the  axe,  which 
has  been  most  carcfullv  sharpened,  and 
the  other  not  troubling  dimself  about  any 
weapon,  except  perhaps  a  spear  or  two. 
When  they  have  found  on  elephant  with 
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good  tusks,  they  s'(3parate»  mad  Prot^  tlidr 
way  round  a  wide  iircuit,  so  as  to  come 
upon  him  from  different  tniarters,  tlie  «xe- 
uum  always  approaching  from  'beoind,aQd 
4he  assistant  coming  toward  the  front  As 
soon  as  they  know,  l^  well-4mder8tood  sig- 
nals, that  they  are  near  ihe  animal^  <diey 
begin  their  work.  The  assistant  bejypas  to 
rustle  among  the  brandies  at  some  custaace 
in  front,  not  in  such  a  manner  <as  to  alarm 
the  elephant,  but  to  keep  his  attention  fixed, 
and  make  lum  wonder  what  the  singular 
movements  can  mean.  While  he  is  en- 
gaged with  the  man  in  fcon%  the  axeman 
st^s  gradually  on  him  from  behind,  and 
with  a  sweep  of  his  huse  weapon  severs  the 
tendon  of  tne  hock,  wnich  in  the  elephant 
is  at  a  vory  short  distance  from  the  ground. 
From  that  moment  the  animal  is  helpless, 
its  enormous  weight  requiring  the  full  use 
of  all  its  limbs;  and  the  nunters  can,  if  they 
choose,  leave  it  there  and  go  after  another, 
being  quite  sure  that  they  will  find  the 
l£un^  animal  in  the  same  place  where  it 
was  lefL  Even  if  the  axe  blow  should  not 
Quite  sever  the  tendon,  it  is  sure  to  cut  so 
aecply  that  at  the  first  step  which  the  ani- 
mal takes  the  tendon  gives  way  with  a  loud 
snap. 

To  return  to  the  religious  notions  of  the 
BanyaL  The  man  who  made  oblation  of 
his  snuff  said  that  the  elephant  was  specially 
directed  bv  the  Great  Spirit  to  come  to  tlie 
hunters,  because  they  were  hungry  and 
wanted  food ;  a  plain  proof  that  ttiey  have 
some  idea,  however  conf\ised  and  imperfect 
it  may  be,  of  a  superintending  and  guiding 
Providence.  The  other  Banyai  showed  by 
their  conduct  that  this  feeling  was  common 
to  the  tribe,  and  not  peculiar  to  the  individ- 
ual ;  for  when  they  Drought  corn,  poultry, 
and  beads,  as  thank-offerings  to  the  nunters 
who  had  killed  the  elephant,  they  mentioned 
that  they  had  already  given  tKanks  to  the 
Barimo,  or  gods,  for  the  successful  chase. 
The  Banyai  seem  to  have  odd  ideas  about 
animals  :  for  when  the  hyaenas  set  up  their 
hideous  laugh,  the  men  said  that  they  were 
laughing  because  they  knew  that  the  men 


GoitM  not  eat  M  tlitt  •elephant,  and  mo^ 
leave  some  'for  the  hyenas.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country  t^e  hyenas  and  lions  are  so 
numerous,  tfa^  wtien  1^  inhabitants  are 
benighited  ait  a  distance  from  human  habi* 
tations,  they  build  UV&e  resting  places  in 
tbe  bruiches  ef  ^es,  and  lod^e  there  for 
Hie  (light,  leaving  their  little  nuts  in  the 
brttnckes  as  memorials  of  their  visit. 

Among  the  ^eeiyiar  saperstitions  is  onto 
which  is  much  in  vogue.  This  is  a  mode  of 
protecting  property  from  thieves,  and  con- 
sists of  a  strip  of  palm  leaf,  smeared  with 
some  compound,  and  decorated  with  tufts 
of  grass,  bits  of  wood,  little  roots,  and  the 
like.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  the  protection  of 
hon^y,  which  is  sometimes  wild,  the  bees 
maMng  a  nest  for  themselves  in  the  hollow 
of  a  tree,  and  sometimes  preserved  in  hives, 
which  are  made  of  bark,  and  placed  in  the 
branches.  The  hives  are  lon^and  cylin- 
drical, and  laid  on  their  sides.  The  protect- 
ing palm  leaf  is  tied  round  the  tree,  and  the 
natives  firmly  believe  that  if  a  thief  were  to 
climb  over  it,  much  more  to  remove  it,  he 
would  be  at  once  afflicted  with  Illness,  and 
soon  die.  The  reader  will  see  here  an  anal- 
ogous superstition  to  the  ^tapu,''  or  taboo, 
of  Polynesia. 

The  hives  are  made  simply  enough.  Two 
incisions  are  made  completely  round  the 
tree,  about  five  feet  apart,  and  a  longitu- 
dinal  slit  is  then  cut  from  one  incision  to 
the  other.  The  bark  is  carefully  opened  at 
this  slit,  and  by  proper  management  it  comes 
off  the  tree  without  being  broken,  returning 
by  its  own  elasticity  to  its  original  shape. 
The  edges  of  the  slit  are  then  sewed  to- 
gether, or  fastened  by  a  series  of  little 
wooden  pegs.  The  ends  are  next  closed 
with  grass  ropes,  coiled  up  just  like  the 
targets  which  are  used  by  modern  archers ; 
ana,  a  hole  being  made  in  one  of  the  ends, 
the  hive  is  complete.  Large  quantities  of 
honey  and  wax  are  thus  collected  and  used 
for  exportation;  indeed  all  the  wax  that 
comes  from  Londa  is  collected  from  these 
hives. 


THE  BAD£MA  tribe. 


Thebe  is  still  left  a  small  fragment  of 
one  of  the  many  African  tribes  which  are 
rapidly  expiring.  These  people  are  called 
Bad^ma,  and  from  their  ingenuity  seem  to 
deserve  a  better  fate.  They  are  carefW 
husbandmen,  and  cultivate  small  quantities 
of  tobacco,  maize,  and  cotton  in  the  hollows 
of  the  valleys,  where  sufficient  moisture 
lingers  to  support  vegetation.  They  are 
clever  sportsmen,  and  make  great  use  of  the 
net,  as  well  on  the  land  as  in  the  water. 
For  fishing  they  have  a  kind  of  casting 
net,  and  when  they  go  out  to  catch  zebras, 


antelopes,  and  other  animals,  they  do  so  by 
stretching  nets  across  the  narrow  outlets 
of  ravines,  and  then  driving  the  game  into 
them.  The  nets  are  made  of  baobab  bark, 
and  are  very  strong. 

They  have  a  singularly  ingenious  mode 
of  preserving  their  com.  Like  many  other 
failing  tribes,  they  are  much  persecuted  by 
tieir  stronger  neighbors,  who  are  apt  to 
make  raids  upon  them,  and  carry  off  all  their 
proper^[,  the  chief  part  of  which  consists  of 
com.  Consequently  they  are  obliged  to  con- 
ceal their  stores  in  the  hills,  and  only  keep 
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acter, roD  it  up  into  cjlindrical  vessels,  and 
in  these  vessels  they  keep  their  corn  ^ely 
in  caves  and  crevices  anjoug  the  rocks. 

Of  coupse,  when  their  enemies  come  upon 
them,  they  always  deny  that  they  have  any 
food  except  that' which  is  in  their  huta,  and 
when  Dr.  Livingstone  came  among  them 
for  the  first  time  ihey  made  the  stereolTped 
denial,  stating  that  they  had  been  robbed 
only  a  few  weeks  before^ 
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We  now  come  to  a  rather  important  tribe 
that  lives  very  close  to  the  equator.  This 
is  called  the  Balondo  or  Balonda  tribe,  i.  e. 
the  people  who  inhabit  Londa-land,  a  very 
large  district  on  the  western  side  of  Africa. 
A  great  number  of  small  tribes  inhabit  this 
country,  but,  as  thev  really  are  offshoots  of 
the  one  tribe,  we  will  treat  of  them  all  under 
the  common  name  of  Balondo. 

The  chief  ruler,  or  king,  of  the  Balonda 
tribes  is  Matiamvo,  a  name  which  is  hered- 
itary, like  that  of  the  Czar  or  Pharaoh.  He 
has  absolute  power  of  life  and  death,  and 
one  of  them  had  a  way  of  proving  this  au- 
thority by  occasionally  running  about  the 
town  and  beheading  every  one  whom  he 
met,  until  sometimes  quite  a  heap  of  human 
heads  was  collected.  He  said .  that  his  peo- 
ple were  too  numerous  to  be  prosperous, 
and  so  he  took  this  simple  method  of  dimin- 
ishing their  numbers.  There  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  he  was  insane,  and  his  people 
thought  so  too;  but  their  reverence  for  his 
office  was  so  great  that  he  was  allowed  to 
pursue  his  mad  course  without  check,  and 
at  length  died  peaceably,  instead  of  being 
murdered,  as  might  have  been  expected. 

He  was  a  great  slave-dealer,  and  used  to 
conduct  the  transaction  in  a  manner  re- 
markable for  its  simplicity.  When  a  slave- 
merchant  came  to  his  town,  he  took  all  his 
visitor's  property,  and  kept  him  as  a  guest 
for  a  week  or  ten  days.    After  that  time, 


village,  killed  the  headman,  and  gave  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  slave  merchant 
in  payment  for  his  goods.  Thus  he  en- 
riched his  treasury  and  thinned  his  popular 
tion  by  the  same  act.  Indeed,  he  seemed 
always  to  look  upon  villages  as  property 
which  could  be  realized  at  any  time,  and 
had,  besides,  the  advantage  of  steadily  in- 
creasing in  value.  K  he  heard  of  or  saw 
anything  which  he  desired  exceedingly, 
and  the  owner  declined  to  part  with  it,  he 
would  destroy  a  whole  village,  and  offer  the 
plunder  to  the  owner  of  the  coveted  prop- 
erty. 

Still,  under  this  regime,  the  people  lead, 
as  a  general  rule,  tolerably  happy  and  con- 
tented lives.  They  are  not  subjected  to  the 
same  despotism  as  the  tribes  of  the  Southern 
districts,  and,  indeed,  often  refuse  to  obey 
the  orders  or  the  chief.  Once,  when  Katema 
sent  to  the  Balobale,  a  sub-tribe  under  his 
protection,  and  ordered  them  to  furnish  men 
to  carry  Dr.  Livingstone's  goods,  they  flatly 
refused  to  do  so,  in  spite  of  Katema's  threat 
that,  if  they  did  not  obey,  he  would  deprive 
them  of  his  countenance,  and  send  them  back 
to  their  former  oppressors.  The  fact  is, 
each  of  the  chiefs  is  anxious  to  collect  round 
himself  as  many  people  as  possible,  in  order 
to  swell  his  own  importance,  and  he  does 
not  like  to  do  anything  that  might  drive 
them  away  from  him  into  the  ranks  of  some 
rival  chief.  Dr.  Livingstone  remarks,  that 
this  disobedience  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 


a 
having  shown  his  hospitality,  he  sent  out  a  I 

party  of  armed  men  against  some  populous  <  it  occurs  in  a  country  where  the  slave-trada 
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is  in  fill!  force,  and  where  people  may  be 
kidnapped  and  &old  ynder  any  pretext  that 
may  h;ippen  to  occur  to  the  clijeL 

As  is  frequently  the  case  with  African 
tribes^  there  m  considerable  variety  of  color 
among  the  Balondo,  some  being  of  a  no- 
tablv  pale  chocolate  hue,  while  others  are 
8o  hlack  as  to  rival  the  negro  in  darkness  of 
complexion.  They  appear  to  be  a  rather 
pleiising  Bet  of  men,  tiiinted,  as  must  be  the 
case,  with  the  ordinary  vices  of  savage  life, 
but  not  morose,  cruel,  or  treacherous,  as  is 
too  often  the  case.  The  women  appear  to 
be  almost  exceptionally  lively,  being  full  of 
animal  spirit-s,  and  spending  all  their  leisure 
time,  which  seems  to  be  considerable,  in 
chattering,  weddinss,  funerals,  and  similar 
amusements.  Dr*  Livingstone  offers  a  sug- 
gestion that  this  flow  of  spirits  may  be  one 
reason  why  they  are  so  indestructible  a 
race,  and  thinks  that  their  total  want  of 
care  b  caused  by  the  fatalism  of  their  relig- 
ious theories,  such  as  they  are.  Indeed,  lie 
draws  rather  a  curious  conclusion  fron  their 
happv  and  cheerfiil  mode  of  life,  considering 
that  It  would  he  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a 
missionary,  though  why  a  lively  disposition 
and  Christ! anityshouli  be  opposed  to  each 
other  is  not  easy  to  sec. 

One  woman,  named  Manenko,  afforded  a 
curiouH  example  of  mixed  energy,  liveli- 
ness, and  authority*  She  was  a  chief,  and, 
though  married,  retained  the  command  in 
her  own  hands.  When  she  first  visited  Dr, 
Livings tcjne,  she  was  a  remarkably  tall  and 
fine  woman  of  twenty  or  thereal>outs,  and 
rather  Bntouished  her  gnest  by  appesiring 
before  him  in  a  bright  coat  of  retl  octire, 
and  nothing  else,  except  some  cbarnii?  hung 
round  her  neck.  This  absence  of  clolhiog 
was  entirely  a  votimtiry  act  on  her  part,  as, 
being  a  chief,  she  might  have  had  any 
amount  of  clothing  that  she  liked;  but  she 
evidently  thought  that  her  dignitv  required 
her  to  out4o  the  generality  of  Balondo 
ladies  in  the  s  ran  tine  ss  of  apparel  which 
distinguishes  them. 

In  one  part  of  I^onda-land  the  women  are 
almost  wholly  without  clothes,  caring  noth- 
ing for  garments,  except  those  of  European 
many fac hire,  which  tliey  wear  with  much 
pride.  Even  in  this  latter  case  the  raiment 
la  not  worn  sn  much  as  a  covering  to  the 
body  as  a  kind  of  ornament  which  shows 
the  wealth  of  the  wearer,  for  the  women  will 
purchase  calico  and  other  stutis  at  extrava- 
gant prices.  They  were  willing  to  give 
tiventj"  pounds^  weight  of  meal  and  a  fowl 
for  a  little  strip  of  calico  barely  two  feet  in 
lenjxth,  and,  havintr  put  it  on,  were  quite 
charmed  ^vith  their  new  drcs^. 

The  fhci  is,  they  have  never  been  ncetis- 
tomeil  to  dress,  and  *'are  all  farev'  the 
weather  having  no  more  effect  mi  their 
bodies  than  it  does  on  our  faces.  Even  the 
very  babies  arc  deprived  of  the  warm  fur- 
em  wrapper  in  which  the  generality  ofi 
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African  mothers  carry  them,  and  the  infant 
is  as  exposed  to  the  weather  as  its  mother. 
The  Londa  mother  carries  her  child  in  a 
very  simple  manner.  She  plaits  a  bark  belt, 
some  four  inches  or  so  in  width,  and  hangs 
it  over  one  shoulder  and  under  tlie  other, 
like  the  sash  of  a  light  infantry  officer.  The 
child  is  partly  seated  on  its  mother's  hip, 
and  partly  supported  by  the  belt,  whicli,  as 
is  evident,  does  not  afford  the  least  proleo, 
tion  against  the  weather.  They  even  sleep 
in  the  same  state  of  nudity,  keeping  up  a 
fire  at  night,  which  they  say  is  their  cloth- 
ing. The  women  tried  very  hard  to  move 
l\\&  conn>a4»sionate  feelings  of  their  white 
visitors  bv  holding  up  their  little  naked 
babies,  ami  begging  for  clothes;  but  it  was 
clear  that  tlie  real  destination  of  such 
clotiiea  \\Tia  f<jr  ornaments  for  themselves. 

As  is  the  ease  with  several  other  tribe* 
which  care  little  for  clothes,  they  decorate 
their  heads  with  the  greatest  care,  weaving 
their  hair  into  a  variety  of  patterns,  thaf 
must  cost  infinite  trouble  to  msike,  and 
scarcely  less  to  preserve.  They  often  em- 
ploy the  ^^  bulTalo-horn  "  pattern,  wbieh  has 
already  been  mentioned,  sometimes  working  M 
their  hair  into  two  horns,  and  sonietimea  I 
into  one,  which  iirnjects  over  the  forehead. 
8ome  of  them  divide  the  hair  into  a  number 
of  cords  or  plaits,  and  allow  them  to  hang 
all  rotmd  the  fiice.  The  most  singular 
method  of  dressing  the  hair  is  one  whfeh  is 
positively  startling  at  lirst  sights  on  account 
of  the  curious  reseml dance  which  it  ' 
to  the  "nimbus"  with  which  the  he; 
saints  are  conventionally  surrounded, 
hair  is  dressed  in  pbiits,  as  lias  already  beeo,^ 
mentioned,  hui^  instead  of  being  allowed  tor 
hang  down,  each  plait  or  strand  is  clrawa 
out  in  a  radiating  fashion,  and  the  ends  ar© 
fiustened  to  a  hoop  of  light  wood.  When 
this  is  done,  the  hoop  itself  represents  tho 
nimbus,  and  the  strands  of  hair  the  radi- 
atini^  beams  of  light.     (Bee  next  page.) 

The  features  of  the  Balondo  women  are 
pleasing  enough,  and  in  some  cases  are 
even  tolerably  regular,  Tlie  teeth  are  al- 
lowed to  retain  their  original  form  and 
whiteness;  and  it  la  a  pity  that  so  many 
good  countenances  are  disfigured  by  tho 
custom  of  thrusting  pieces  ot  reed  througli 
the  septum  of  the  nose. 

The  drese  of  t!io  Balondo  men  is  more 
worthy  of  the  name  than  that  of  the  wom- 
en, rus  it  consists  of  a  girdle  round  the 
waist,  with  a  soflly-dressed  skin  of  a  jackal 
in  front,  and  a  similar  skin  behind.  Br. 
Livingstone  relates  an  anecdote  concerning 
this  dress,  which  shows  how  arbitrarv  is  the 
feeling  of  decency  and  its  opposite,  ile  had 
with  him  a  number  of  Makofolo  men,  whose 
dress  is  similar  to  that  of  many  other  tribes, 
and  consists  merely  of  a  piece  of  sot^  hide 
fastened  t^  the  girdle  in  front,  brought 
under  the  legs,  anrl  tucked  into  the  girdle 
behind.     Kow  this   dress    is   much  morit 
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worthy  of  the  name  than  the  double  akia  of 
the  Balonda.  Yet  the  Balonda  ^rls,  them- 
selves in  a  ^tate  of  almost  compete  nudity, 
were  venr  much  shocked  when  tiiey  founa 
that  the  Makololo  men  wore  no  back-apron. 
Whenever  a  Makololo  man  happen^  to 
turn  his  back  upon  the  women  and  girls^ 
they  laughed  and  Jeered  at  him  to  sucn  an 
extent  mat  he  was  made  quite  wretched  by 
their  scorn.  Had  they  been  even  moder- 
ately clad^  such  behavior  might  seem  ex- 
cusable, but,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  dress  of  the  despised  visitor  would  have 
furnished  costumes  to  four  or  five  of  the 
women  who  were  laughing  at  him^  we  can 
but  wonder  at  the  singular  hold  which  &sh- 
ion  takes  of  the  human  mind. 

The  Balondo  men  are  as  fond  of  orna- 
ments as  their  wives,  and,  as  with  them,  the 
decorations  chiefly  belong  to  the  head  and 
the  feet  In  some  places  they  have  a  fashion 
of  dressing  their  nair  into  a  conical  form, 
similar  to  tnat  which  has  been  alreadv  men- 
tioned; while  a  man  who  is  fond  of  dress 
will  generally  show  his  foppery  by  twisting 
his  beard  into  three  distinct  plaits.  Some 
of  the  Balondo  men  have  a  considerable 
quantity  of  thick  wooUy  hair,  and  dress  it 
in  a  singular  flEishibn.  They  begin  by  part- 
ing it  down  the  middle,  and  then  forming 
the  hair  of  each  side  into  two  thick  rolls, 
which  pass  between  the  ears  and  fall  down 
as  far  as  the  shouldenk  The  rest  of  the  hair 
is  gathered  up  into  a  bundle^  and  hangs  on 
the  back  of  the  neck. 

Whenever  they  can  afford  it,  the  Balondo 
men  will  carry  one  of  the  large  knives  which 
are  so  prevalent  in  this  part  of  the.  continent 
Throughout  the  whole  of  Western  Africa 
there  is  one  frv^pe  of  knife,  which  undergoes 
various  modifications  according  to  the  par- 
ticular district  in  which  it  is  made,  and  this 
type  is  as  characteristic  of  Western  Africa 
as  the  Bechuana  knife  is  of  the  southern 
parts.  Their  curious  form  is  almost  identi- 
cal with  that  of  weapons  taken  from  tumuli 
in  Europe.  The  sheath  is  always  very  wide, 
and  is  made  with  great  care,  being  mostly 
ornamental  as  well  as  usefiiL 

Heavy  rin^s  of  copper  and  other  metals 
are  as  much  m  vogue  as  among  the  Dama- 
ras;  only  the  men  prefer  to  wear  them  on 
their  own  limbs,  instead  of  handing  them 
over  to  their  wives.  As  wealth  is  mostly 
carried  on  the  person  in  this  country,  a  rich 
Balondo  man  will  have  six  or  seven  great 
copper  rings  encircling  his  ankles,  each  ring 
weighing  two  pounds  or  so.  The  gait  of  a 
rich  man  is  therefore  singularly  ungraceful, 
the  feet  bein§  planted  widely  apart,  so  that 
the  massive  rings  should  not  come  in  con- 
tact The  peculiar  gait  which  is  caused  by 
the  presence  of  the  treasured  rings  is  much 
admu<ed  among  the  Balondo,  ana  is  studi- 
ously imitated  oy  those  who  have  no  need 
to  use  it  A  young  man,  for  example,  who 
la  only  worth  naif  a  dozen  rin^  weighing 


half  an  ounce  or  so  each,  will  strut  about 
with  his  f^et  wide  apart,  as  if  he  could  hardly 
widk  for  the  weight  of  his  anklets. 

The  ornament  which  is  most  prized  is 
made  from  a  large  species  of  shell  belonging 
to  the  genus  C^us.  The  greater  part  ot 
the  sheU  is  chipped  away^nd  only  the  flat 
and  spiral  base  is  left  This  is  pierced  in 
the  nuddle,  and  a  string  is  passed  through 
the  middle,  so  that  it  can  be  hung  round  tne 
neck.  Dr.  Livingstone  tells  an  anecdote 
which  shows  the  estimation  in  which  thia 
ornament  is  held.  Just  before  his  departure 
the  king,  Shinte,  came  into  his  tent,  and 

Eassed  a  considerable  time  in  examining  his 
ooks,  watch,  and  other  curiosities.  At  last 
he  carefully  closed  the  door  of  the  tent,  so 
that  none  of  his  people  might  see  the  ex» 
travagance  of  which  he  was  about  to  be 
guilty,  and  drew  one  of  these  shells  from  his 
clothing,  hung  it  round  his  host's  neck,  with 
the  words,  "There,  now  you  Jiave  a  proof  of 
my  friendship."  These  shells  are  used,  like 
stars  and  crosses  in  England,  as  emblems  of 
rank;  and  they  have  besides  a  heavy  intrin- 
sic value,  costing  the  king  at  the  rate  of  a 
slave  for  two,  or  a  large  elephant's  tusk  for 
five. 

The  very  fkct  that  they  possess  insignia  of 
rank  shows  that  they  must  possess  some 
degree  of  civilization  j  and  this  is  also  shown 
by  the  manner  in  which  inferiors  are  bound 
to  salute  those  above  them.  If  a  man  of  low 
rank  should  meet  a  si^erior,  the  former  im- 
mediately drops  on  his  knees,  picks  up  a 
little  dirt,  rubs  it  on  his  arms  and  chest,  and 
then  claps  his  hands  until  the  great  man  has 
passed.  So  punctilious  are  they  in  their 
manner,  that  when  Sambanza,  the  husband 
of  Manenko,  was  making  a  speech  to  the 
people  of  a  village,  he  interspersed  his  dis- 
course with  frequent  salutations,  although 
he  was  a  man  of  consequence  himself,  being 
the  husband  of  the  chief. 

There  are  many  gradations  in  the  mode 
of  saluting.  Great  chiefs  go  through  the 
movements  of  rubbing  the  sand,  but  they 
only  make  a  pretence  of  picking  up  sand 
If  a  man  desires  to  be  very  polite  inaeed,  he 
carries  with  him  some  white  ashes  or  pow- 
dered pipe-clay  in  a  piece  of  skin,  and,  after 
kneeling  in  the  usual  manner,  rubs  it  on  his 
chest  and  arms,  the  white  powder  being  an 
ocular  proof  that  the  salutation  has  been 
properly  conducted.  He  then  claps  his 
hands,  stoops  forward,  lays  first  one  cheek 
aud  then  the  other  on  the  ground,  and  con- 
tinues his  clapping  for  some  little  time. 
Sometimes,  instead  of  clapping  his  hands,  he 
drums  with  his  elbows  against  his  ribs. 

On  the  whole,  those  travellers  who  have 
passed  trough  Londa  seem  to  be  pleased 
with  tiie  character  of  the  inhabitants.  Dr. 
Livingstone  appears  to  have  had  but  little 
trouble  witii  them,  except  when  resisting 
the  extortionate  demands  which  they,  like 
other  tribes,  were  apt  to  make  for  l'^-^"^ 
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of  passage   through   their   country.      He 
writes:  — 

**  One  could  detect,  in  passing,  the  variety 
of  cliaractcr  fouod  among  tbe  owners  of 
gardens  and  tillages.  8ome  villages  were 
the  picture  uf  nt^alness.  We  entered  others 
enveloped,  in  a  wilderness  of  weeds,  so  high 
tliat,  when  sitting  on  an  ox-back  in  the  mid- 
dle of  tlit^  villa^^e,  we  conld  only  sec  the  tops 
of  the  lints.  If  we  entered  at  mid-day,  the 
owners  w^ould  come  lazily  forth,  pipe  in 
hand^  and  leisurely  pntT  away  in  dreamy 
iudirterenco.  In  some  villages  w^eeds  were 
not  allowed  to  grow;  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
difterent  plants  nscd  as  relishes,  are  planted 
round  the  huts;  fowls  are  kept  in  cages;  and 
the  gardens  present  the  pleasant  spectacle 
of  oiiferent  kinds  of  grain  and  pulse  at 
various  periods  of  their  growth,  1  some- 
times  admired  the  one  class,  and  at  times 
wiftherl  I  could  have  taken  the  world  easy, 
like    the  otber, 

*'  Every  village  swarms  with  children,  wlio 
turn  out  to  see  the  white  man  pass,  and  run 
along  with  strange  cries  and  antics;  some 
run  up  trees  to  get  a  good  view  —  all  are 
agile  climbers  through  Londa.  At  friendly 
villages  they  have  scampered  alongside  our 
party  lor  miles  at  a  time.  We  usually  made 
a  little  hedge  round  our  sheds '  crowds  of 
women  came  to  the  entrance  of  it>  with  chil- 
dren on  their  hacks,  and  pipes  in  their 
months,  gsmng  at  us  for  hours.  The  men, 
ra tiler  than  disturb  thera^  crawled  tlirough 
a  hole  in  the  hedge;  and  it  was  common  to 
hear  a  man  in  running  off  say  to  them,  *'  I 
am  going  to  tell  my  mamma  to  come  and 
eee  the  white  man's  oxen.'' 

Acconhng  to  the  same  authorltj^,  the  Ba- 
Jonda  do  not  appear  to  be  a  verv  quarrel- 
some race,  generally  restTictin^  tfiemselves 
to  the  timgue  as  a  weapon,  and  seldom  re- 
sorting to  anything  more  actively  olTensive. 
The  only  occasion  on  which  he  saw  a  real 
quarrel  take  place  was  rather  a  curious  one. 
An  old  woman  had  been  steadily  abusing  a 
young  man  for  an  hour  or  twt5,  with  that 
singular  lluency  of  invective  with  which 
those  women  seem  to  be  gifted.  He  endured 
it  patiently  for  some  time,  but  at  last  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  anger.  On  w^hich  another 
man  sprang  forward,  and  angrily  demanded 
why  the  other  liad  cursed  his  mother.  They 
immediately  closed  with  each  other,  and  a 
scuffle  commenced,  in  the  course  of  which 
they  contrived  to  tear  off  the  whole  of  each 
other's  clothing.  The  man  who  began  the 
assault  then  picked  up  his  clothes  and  ran 
away,  threatening  to  bring  his  gun,  hut  he 
did  not  return,  and  the  old  woman  pro- 
ceeded with  her  abuse  of  the  remaining 
combatant  In  their  quarrels  the  Balonda 
make  plenty  of  noise,  but  after  a  while  they 
suddenly  ceitse  from  their  mutual  invective, 
and  coacludo  the  dispute  with  a  hearty 
laugh. 

Once  a  most  flagrant  attempt  at  extortion 


was  made  hv  Kawawa,  a  Balonda  chief  w*ho 
had  a  very  bad  character,  and  was  in  disfa- 
vor with  Matiamvo,  the  supreme  chief  of 
the  Balonda.  He  sent  a  body  of  men  to  a 
ferry  which  they  had  to  cross,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  boatman  taking  them  over  the 
river.  The  canoes  were  removed;  and  as 
the  river  was  at  least  a  hundred  yards  wide, 
and  very  deen,  Kawawa  though t1ie  had  the 
strangers  at  nis  mercy,  and  that  if  the  cart, 
the  ox,  the  gun,  the  powder,  and  tJic  slave, 
which  lie  required,  were  not  forthcoming, 
he  conld  keep  the  atrangcrs  until  they  were 
forced  to  comply  with  his  demands,  FTow- 
ever,  during  tlie  nidit  Dr.  Livingstone 
swam  to  the  nlaec  where  the  canoes  were 
hidden,  ferrieu  the  whole  party  across,  re- 
placed the  canoe,  together  witli  some  beads 
iis  payment  for  its  use,  and  qnietly  swam  to 
the  side  on  which  their  party  were  now 
safely  landed.  Kawawa  had  no  idea  that 
any  of  the  travellers  could  swim,  and  the 
whole  party  were  greatly  amnsed  at  tbe 
aintonishment  which  they  knew  he  must  feel 
when  he  found  the  travellers  vanished  and 
the  canoes  still  in  their  place  of  concealment 

Some  of  the  Balonda  have  a  very  clever 
but  rather  mean  method  of  extorting  money 
from  travellers.  When  they  ferry  a  party 
over  the  river,  they  purposely  drop  or  leave 
in  a  canoe  a  knife  or  some  other  object  of 
value.  They  then  watch  to  see  if  any  one 
will  pick  it  up,  and,  if  so,  sei7.e  their  victim 
and  accuse  him  of  the  theft.  They  always 
manage  to  do  so  just  before  the  beiidraan  of 
the  party  has  been  ferried  across,  and 
threaten  to  retain  him  as  a  bostiige  until 
their  demand  be  paid.  Dr.  Uvingstone 
once  fell  a  victim  to  this  triek,  a  lad  belong- 
ing to  his  party  having  picked  up  a  knife 
which  was  thrown  down  as  a  bait  by  one  of 
tlie  rascally  boatmen.  As  the  lad  happened 
to  possess  one  of  those  precious  shells  which 
have  been  mentioned,  he  was  forced  to 
surrender  it  to  Becure  his  liberty.  Such 
conduct  was,  however,  unusual  with  the 
Balonda,  and  the  two  great  chiefs,  Shinte 
and  Katema,  behaved  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness to  the  travellers.  The  former  chief 
gave  them  a  grand  reception,  which  exhib- 
ited many  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  people. 

The  royal  throne  was  placed  under  the 
shade  of  a  spreading  banian  tree,  and  was 
covered  with  a  leopard  skin.  The  chief  had 
disfigured  himself  with  a  checked  jacket  and 
a  green  baize  kilt;  but,  besides  these  por- 
tions of  civilized  costume,  he  wore  a  multi- 
tude of  native  ornaments,  tlie  most  conspic- 
uous being  the  number  of  copper  and  iron 
rings  round  his  arms  and  ankles,  and  a  sort 
of  bead  helmet  adorned  with  a  large  plume  of 
feathers.  His  three  pages  were  close  to 
hhn,  and  behind  him  sat  a  number  of 
women  headed  by  his  chief  wife,  who  was 
distinguished  from  the  others  by  a  cap  of 
■carle  t  materiaL 
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r  many  other  parts  of  Africa  the  women 
would  have  been  rigidly  excluded  from  a 
public  coremony,  and  iit  the  best  mi^ht  have 
oeou  permitted  tfi  seo  it  from  a  aistance; 
but  among  the  Balonda  the  women  take 
their  own  part  in  such  meetings:  awl  on 
the  present  occasion  Shi tite  often  turned  and 
spoke  to  them,  as  if  askiag  their  opinion. 

ilanenko's  husband^  8ambanza^  intro- 
duced the  party,  and  did  so  in  the  usual 
manner,  by  salutiuj^  vdth  aahes,  Aft«r  him 
the  various  subdivisions  of  the  tribe  came 
forward  in  their  order,  headed  by  its  chief 
man,  who  carried  ashes  with  liim,  and  sa- 
luted the  king  on  belmlf  of  his  company. 
Then  came  the  soldiers,  who  dashea  for- 
ward at  the  white  visitor  in  their  usually 
impetuous  mfinner,  shaking  their  spears  in 
his  face,  brandishing  their  shields,  ami  mak- 
ing all  kinds  of  menacing  gestures,  which  in 
this  country  is  their  usual  way  of  doing 
honor  to  a  Visitor.  They  then  turoed  and 
aaluted  the  king,  and  took  their  plactss. 

Next  came  the  speeches,  SanihauEa  march- 
ing about  before  Shinte,  and  announcing  in 
a  stentorian  voice  and  with  measured  ac- 
cents the  whole  history  of  the  white  men 
and  their  reasons  tor  visiting  ihe  country. 
His  argument  for  giving  the  travellers  leave 
to  paAS  through  the  territory  was  rather  an 
odd  one.  The  white  man  certainly  said  that 
he  had  come  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the 
country  for  trade,  makin*^  peac^e  among  the 
various  tribes,  and  teaching  them  a  better 
religion  than  their  own.  Perhaps  he  was 
telling  lie^;  for  it  was  not  ea^y  to  believe 
that  a  white  man  who  had  such  treasures  at 
home  would  take  the  tTouble  of  coming  out  of 
the  sea  where  be  lived  for  the  mere  puq>ose 
of  conferring  benefits  on  those  whona  he  had 
never  seen.  On  the  whole,  they  rather 
thought  he  was  not  speaking  the  truth,  Biii 
«tUl,lhough  he  had  plenty  of  t!re-arni.s,  he 
had  not  attacked  the  Balonda;  and  it  was 
perhaps  more  consistent  with  Shinte's  char- 
acter as  a  wise  and  humane  chief,  that  he 
should  receive  the  white  men  kindly,  and 
aUow  them  t^  pass  on. 

Between  the  speeches  the  women  filled  up 
the  time  by  chanting  a  wild  and  plaintive 
melody;  and  that  they  were  allowed  to  take 
more  than  a  passive  part  in  the  proceedings 
waa  evident  from  the  frequency  with  which 
they  applauded  the  various  speeches.  Music 
was  uao  employed  at  the  reception^  the 
instrument  being  the  marimba,  which  b:vs 
already  been  mentioned,  and  drums-  These 
latter  iostrument*  are  carved  from  solid 
blocks  of  wood,  cut  into  hollow  cyhnders, 
the  ends  of  which  are  covered  with  'antelope 
«kin,  and  tightly  fastened  by  a  row  of  small 
wooden  pe^s.  There  is  no  method  of  bra- 
cing the  skins  such  as  we  use  with  our  drums, 
ana  when  the  drum -he  ads  become  slack  they 
are  tightened  by  being  held  to  the  fire 
Thefle  drums  are  played  with  the  hand^  and 
not  with  sticks^ 
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The  most  curious  part  of  these  drums  u 
the  use  of  a  small  square  hole  in  the  side^ 
which  seems  to  serve  the  same  purjjose  aa 
the  percussion  hole  in  the  European  instru* 
m  e  n  t.  I  us  teatl,  ho  w  e  v  e  r ,  of  be  i  u  g  le  1 1  op  e  n, 
it  is  closed  with  a  niece  of  spider's  web, 
which  allows  the  neeJful  escape  of  air,  while 
it  seems  to  liave  a  resonant  effect  The  web 
which  is  used  for  this  purpose  is  taken  from 
the  egg-case  of  a  large  species  of  spider.  It 
is  of  a  yellow  color,  rather  larger  than  a 
crown  piece  in  diameter,  and  is  of  wonder* 
ful  toughness  and  elasticity.  The  custom 
using  spider's  web  in  this  manner  prevailL 
through  a  very  large  portion  of  Afnca,  and*' 
is  even  IbunJ  in  tliose  parts  of  Western 
Africa  which  have  introduced  many  Euro- 

fiean  instruments  among  tliose  which  be- 
ongod  to  them  before  they  had  made 
acqiiaintjmce  with  civilization. 

The  drums  and  marimba  arc  played 
together;  and  on  this  occiision  the  perform- 
ers walked  round  and  round  the  enclosure, 
producing  music  which  was  really  n^ 
unpleasant  even  to  European  cars.  The 
marimba  is  tbund,  with  various  moditica- 
tions,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  part  of 
Afri ca.  G e nc ral ly  the  frame w ork  i s  s  traigh t, 
and  in  tliat  case"  the  instrument  is  mostl| 
placed  on  the  ground,  and  the  musicia; 
plays  it  while  in  a  sitting  or  kneeling  pos- 
ture. But  in  some  places,  especially  where 
it  13  to  be  played  by  the  musician  on  the 
march,  the  framework  is  curved  like  the 
tire  of  a  cart-wheel,  so  that,  wheu  the  instru- 
ment is  suspended  in  front  of  the  pertbrmer, 
he  can  reach  the  highest  and  lowest  keys 
without  tUfflculty.  The  illustration  on  page 
371  represents  one  of  the  straight-framed 
marimlms,  and  is  dmwn  from  a  specimen  in 
Colonel  Lane  Fox's  collection. 

After  tins  interview  Shinte  always  be-' 
haved  very  kindly  to  the  whole  party,  and,' 
!is  we  have  already  seen,  invested  Dr.  Liv- 
ingtone  with  the  precious  shell  ornament 
before  his  departure. 

As  to  8hinte's  niece,  Manenko,  the  female 
chief,  she  was  a  woman  wljo  really  deserv^ed 
her  rank,  from  her  bold  anil  energetic  char- 
acter. She  insisted  on  conducting  the  fjarty 
in  her  own  manner;  and  when  they  set  out, 
she  headed  the  expedition  in  person.  It 
hd'ippened  to  be  a  singularly  unpleasant  one, 
the  rain  falling  in  torrents,  and  yet  this  very 
energetic  lady  marched  on  at 'a  pace  that 
could  be  equalled  by  few  of  the  men,  and 
without  the  siightest  protection  from  the 
weather,  save  the  coat  of  rc»d  grease  and  a 
chamied  neckiace.  When  asked  why  she 
did  not  wear  clothes,  she  said  that  a  "chief 
ought  to  despise  such  luxuries,  and  ought  to 
set  an  exannde  of  fortitude  to  the  rest  of 
the  tribe.  JS  early  all  the  members  of  the 
expedition  complained  of  cold,  wet,  and 
hunger,  but  this  indefatigable  lady  j^rcssed 
on  in  the  very  lightest  marching  order,  and 
not  until  they  were  ^  thoroughly  weari 
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would  she  consent  to  halt  for  the  night. 
Her  ImRbantl,  SamhRnza,  had  to  march  in 
her  train,  aueompanied  by  a  man  who  had 
instructions  to  beat  a  drum  incessantly,  which 
he  did  until  the  peqjetual  rain  ftoiiked  the 
ekin-heada  so  completely  that  thev  wouhl 
not  produce  a  sound.  Samhanza  fiad  theti 
to  chant  al!  kinds  of  invocations  to  th«^  rain, 
wliicii  he  did,  but  without  any  particular 
cSl^ct* 

She  knew  well  what  was  her  dignity,  and 
never  allowed  it  to  be  eucroaehed  upon.  On 
one  occasion  Dr,  Livingstone  tiad  preRcnted 
an  ox  to  Shinto,  Mancnko  heard  of  it,  and 
was  extremely  angry  that  such  a  f^ift  should 
have  l>eeu  made.  She  saiil  that,  as  she  w  as 
the  chief  of  the  party  who  had  brought  the 
white  men,  the  ox  wai*  hers,  and  not  theirs, 
as  lon^T  as  f^he  was  in  command.  So  she 
sent  ft>r  the  ox  Btraightway,  hiul  it  slaugh- 
tered by  her  own  men ^ and  then  sent  Shiute 
%  le^.  The  latter  cliiet  seemed  t.o  think  that 
she  was  justilied  in  what  nhe  bad  done,  took 
the  leg,  and  Raid  nothing  about  it. 

Yet'she  did  not  forget  that,  although  she 
was  a  chief,  she  was  a  woman,  and  ou^ht 
therefore  to  perform  a  woman's  dulirs. 
When  the  parn^  stopped  for  the  night  in 
some  villagf,  Manenko  was  accustomed  to 
go  to  the  huU  and  a.sk  for  some  maize, 
which  she  ground  and  prejiarcd  with  her 
own  hanrls  and  hronglU  to  Dr  Livingstone, 
as  he  c«mld  not  eat  the  ordinarj^  country 
meal  witlioiit  being  ill  afterward/  She  was 
also  careful  to  intWrm  him  of  the  pn>per 
mode  of  approaching  a  liabinda  town  or 
village.  It  la  bad  manners  to  patis  on  and 
enter  a  town  without  having  first  sent  no- 
tice to  the  heatlman.  As  soon  as  a  traveller 
comes  within  sight  of  the  houses,  lie  ought 
to  ludt,  and  send  forward  a  messenger  to 
state  his  name,  and  ask  ibr  permission  to 
enter.  The  hea<hnan  or  chief  then  comes 
ont,  meets  the  stranger  under  a  tree,  just  as 
Shinte  received  Dr,  Livingstone,  giving  him 
a  welconui,  and  appointing  him  a  place 
where  he  may  sleep.  BLfore  he  k^arued 
this  piece  f)f  etiquette,  several  villages  had 
been  mnch  alarmed  by  the  unannounced 
arrival  of  the  visitors,  Who  were  in  conse- 
quence looked  upon  with  fear  and  suspi- 
cion. 

Atlerward,  ivhcn  they  came  to  visit  the 
^eat chief  K at ema,  they  found  him  quite  as 
friendly  as  Shinte  had  been.  He  received 
them  much  after  the  same  maimer,  being 
seated,  and  Imving  around  him  a  uumlicr  of 
armed  men  or  guards,  and  about  thirt}' 
women  behind  him.  In  going  to  or  coming 
from  the  place  of  council,  he  rode  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  man  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  who,  through  ditit  of  long  prac- 
tice^ pertormed  his  task  with  apparent  ease, 
Uiough  lie  was  slightly  made,  and  Katenia 
was  a  tall  and  powerful  man.  He  Jiad  a 
great  idea  of  his  own  dignity,  and  made  a 
speech  in  which  he  compai'ed  himBeif  with 
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Matiamvo,  saying  that  he  was  tlie   great 
Modne,  or  lord,  the  fellow  of  Matiamvo. 

He  was  very  proud  of  a  small  herd  of 
cattle,  about  thirty  in  niunber,  mostly  w^hita 
in  colnr,  and  as  active  as  ant  el  ones.  Hft, 
had  bred  them  all  himself,  but  had  no  idejlj 
of  utilizing  them,  and  was  quite  delighted 
when  U\k\  that  thev  could  be  milked,  and 
the  milk  used  for  food  It  is  strauge  that 
the  Balonda  are  not  a  more  pastoral  peoplei^ 
as  the  country  is  admirably  adapted  for  the* 
nurture  of  cattle,  and  all  those  which  were 
possessed  by  Katema,  or  even  by  Matiamva 
himself,  were  in  splendid  condition*  So 
wild  were  Kate  ma's  cattle,  that  when  tli# 
eliief  had  presented  the  iiarty  with  a  coWj 
they  wore  nldige<l  to  stnik  ami  shoot  it,  as  * 
it  had  been  a  butlUlo.  The  native  who  shol 
the  cow  being  a  bad  raarksnian.  the  cow 
was  only  wounded,  and  dashed  off  into  the 
forest,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  herd. 
Even  the  herdsman  was  alraid  to  go  amoDg 
them,  and,  af\er  tw^o  days'  liunting,  the 
wounded  cow  was  at  last  killed  by  another 
ball 

The  Balonda  are  not  only  fDud  of  cattle, 
but  they  do  their  best  to  improve  the  breed. 
When  a  number  of  them  went  with  Dr. 
Livingstone  into  Angola,  they  cx|»ressed 
much  con  tempt  uo  us  w<»nder  at' the  neglect 
linth  of  land  and  of  domestieatrd  animals* 
They  themselves  are  always  on  the  look-out 
for  better  specimens  than  their  own,  and 
even  took  the  trouble  of  carrying  some  lai'ge 
tbwls  all  the  way  from  Angola  to  Shinte 's 
village.  When  they  saw  that  even  the 
Portuguese  settlers  slaughtered  little  cows 
and  heifer  calves,  and  m^ide  no  use  of  the 
milk,  they  at  once  set  the  white  men  down 
as  an  inferior  race.  When  they  heard  that 
the  dour  used  h^^  these  same  settlers  was 
nearly  all  imported  from  a  foreign  coimtry, 
they  were  a^^lonished  at  the  neglect  of  a 
lanil  so  suited  for  agriculture  as  Angola,  j 
**  These  know  nothing  but  buying  and  Bell- 1 
ing;  they  are  not  uu  n,"  was  the  verdict" 
given  bv  the  so  called  t^avages. 

The  fijod  of  the  Balonda  is  mostly  of  a 
vegetable  character,  and  consists  in  a  great 
measure  of  the  manioc,  or  cassava,  wbick 
grows  in  great  abundance.  There  are  two 
varieties  of  tliis  plant,  namely,  the  sweet  and 
the  bitter,  t.  t,  the  poisonous.  Tlie  latter.^ 
however,  is  the  quicker  of  growth,  and  conj  _ 
sequently  is  chietiy  cultivated.  In  order  t^e 
prepare  it  for  consumfption,  it  is  steeped  -^n 
water  Air  four  days,  when  it  becomes  p^^j- 
tially  rotten,  the  skin  conies  otl*  easily,  a.:rajd 
the  pois(mous  matter  is  ciusily  extracted.  J 
is  then  dried  in  the  sun,  mid  can  bepouni^^H 
into  a  sort  of  meal 

When  this  meal  is  cooked,  it  is  sim^^lj 
stirred  into  boiling  water,  one  man  holi^  thj? 
the  vessel  and  putting  in  the  meaL  w^ii/*? 
the  other  stirs  it  with  all  his  might.  ^ITije 
natives  like  this  simple  diet  very  nuich^  hui 
to  an  European  it  is  simply  detestable.     U 
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lias  no  flavor  exec*pt  that  which  arises  from 
partial  flecompositioTi,  and  it  looks  exactly 
like  ordinary  starch  when  reafly  for  the 
laundress.  It  has  hut  liltk  nutritive  power, 
and,  however  iiiudi  a  man  may  contrive  to 
eat,  be  is  a.s  hungry  two  hours  "afterward  as 
if  he  had  fasted.  l)r»  Livingstone  compares 
it  in  appearance,  taste,  and  odor,  to  potato 
etaj-ch  ma^le  from  diseased  tubers.  More- 
over, owing  to  the  mode  of  preparing  it. 
the  cooking  is  exceedingly  imperfect,  and^ 
in  consequence,  its  effects  upon  ordinary 
European  digestions  may  be  imagined. 

The  manioc  plant  is  largely  cultivated, 
and  requires  but  little  labor,  the  iirst  plant- 
ing involving  nearly  all  the  trouble.  In  the 
low-lyiuE  vafJeys  the  earth  is  dug  wuth  the 
curious  Balontla  hoe,  which  has  two  han- 
dles and  one  blade,  and  is  scraped  into  par- 
allel beds,  about  three  feet  wide  and  one 
foot  in  height,  much  resembling  those  in 
which  asparagus  is  planted  in  England. 
In  tliese  beds  pieces  oi  the  manioc  stalk  are 
planted  at  four  feet  apart  In  order  to  save 
space,  ground-nuts,  beans,  or  other  plants 
arc  sown  between  the  beds,  and,  after  the 
crop  is  gathered,  the  ground  is  cleared  of 
weeds,  and  the  manioc  is  left  to  nurture 
itself.  It  is  fit  for  eating  in  a  year  or  eigh- 
teen montbs,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  soil ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  dig- 
^ng  it  at  once,  as  it  may  be  left  in  the 
m^[)und  for  three  vcars  before  it  hecomes 
ary  and  bitter.  When  a  root  is  dug,  the 
woman  cuts  off  two  or  three  pieces  of  the 
italk,  puts  Lhem  in  the  hole  wdiich  she  hrus 
made,  and  thus  a  new  crop  is  begim.  Not 
only  the  root  is  edible,  but  also  the  leaves, 
which  are  boiled  and  cooked  as  vegetables. 

The  Balonda  seldom  can  obtain  meat,  and 
even  Shinte  hirasebT,  great  chief  as  he  was, 
had  to  ask  for  an  ox,  saying  that  his  mouth 
was  hitter  for  tbe  w^ant  of  meat  The  reader 
may  remember  that  when  the  ox  in  question 
was  given,  he  was  very  thankful  for  tbe 
eingle  leg  which  Maneiiko  allowed  liim  to 
receive.  Tbe  people  arc  not  so  fastidious 
in  their  food  as  many  other  tribes,  and  they 
are  not  above  eating  mice  and  other  small 
animals  with  their  tasteless  porridge.  Tbey 
also  eat  fi^vvls  and  eggs,  and  are  fond  of  fish, 
which  they  catch  iti  a  very  ingenious  man- 
ner. 

When  the  floods  are  out,  many  fish,  espe- 
cially the  si  1  urns,  or  mosala,  as  the  natives 
call  it,  spread  themselves  over  the  land. 
Just  before  the  waters  retire,  the  Halonda 
construct  a  number  of  earthen  banks  across 
the  outlets,  leaving  only  small  apertures  for 
the  water  to  pass  through.  In  these  aper- 
tures tbey  tlx  creels  or  baskets,  so  made 
that  tlie  flsh  are  forced  to  enter  them  as 
they  follow  the  retreating  waters,  but,  once 
in,  thev  cannot  get  out  again.  Sometimes, 
instead  of  earthen  walls,  they  plant  rows 
of  mats  stretched  hetween  sticks,  which 
answer  the  same  purpose,  | 


They  also  use  fish  traps  very  like  our 
own  lobster  pots,  and  place  a  bait  inside  in 
order  to  nttmct  tbe  tish.  Hooks  are  also 
employed  ;  and  in  some  places  they  descend 
to  the  praetiee  of  poisoning  the  water,  by 
which  means  they  destroy  every  tish,  small 
and  great,  that  comes  within  rani^e  of  tbe 
deadly  juice.  The  fish  when  tiken  are 
cleaned,  split  open,  and  dried  in  the  smoke, 
80  that  they  can  be  kept  for  a  considerable 
time. 

Like  other  Africans,  the  Balonda  make 
great  q^uantities  of  beer,  which  has  more  a 
atujiefvmg  than  an  intoxieatinj;  character, 
those  who  drink  it  habitiuiUy  being  often 
seen  lying  on  their  faces  fast  asleeii.  A 
more  {ntoxicatinjij  ilrink  is  a  kind  of  mead 
which  they  make,  and  of  which  some  of 
them  are  as  fond  as  the  old  Ossianic  heroes. 
Shinte  had  a  great  idea  of  the  medicinal 
prnperties  of  tins  mead,  and  recommended 
it  to  Dr.  Ijivingstone  wdien  he  was  very  ill 
with  a  fever  :  *'  Drink  plenty  of  mead,"  said 
he,  **  and  it  wdl  drive  the  fever  out.''  Prob- 
ably on  account  of  its  value  as  a  febrifuge, 
Shinte  took  plenty  of  his  own  prescription. 

Tliey  have  a  most  elaborate  code  of  eti- 
quette* in  eating.  They  w^ill  not  partake  of 
food  which  has  been  cooked  by  strangers, 
neither  will  they  eat  it  except  when  alone. 
If  a  party  of  Balonda  are  travelling  with 
men  of  other  tribes,  they  always  go  aside  to 
cook  their  food,  and  tlien  come  back,  clap 
their  hands,  and  return  thanks  to  the  leader 
of  the  party.  Each  hut  hjLs  always  its  own 
fire,  and,  instead  of  kindling  it  at  the  chief's 
fire,  as  is  the  custom  with  the  Daniiiras, 
they  always  light  it  at  once  with  fire  pro- 
duced by  triction. 

So  careful  are  the  Balonda  in  this  respect, 
that  wlien  Dr.  Livingstone  killed  an  ox,  and 
offered  some  of  the  cooked  meat  to  bis  pnrty, 
the  Balonda  would  not  take  It,  in  spite  of 
their  fondness  for  meat,  and  the  very  few 
chances  which  they  have  of  obtaining  it, 
Tliey  did,  how^ever,  accept  some  of  the  raw 
meat,  which  they  took  away  and  cooked 
after  their  own  tlishion.  One  of  them  was 
almost  absurd  in  the  many  little  fashions 
which  he  followed  and  probably  invented. 
When  the  meat  w^as  otfered  to  him,  he 
would  not  tiike  it  himself,  as  it  was  he  low 
his  dignity  to  cnrry  meat  Accord higly  lie 
marched  home  in  state,  with  a  servant  be- 
ll iml  him  carTving  a  few  ounces  of  meat  on  a 
platter.  Neitlier  would  he  sit  on  the  grass 
beside  Dr.  Livingstone.  '*He  had  neverl 
sat  on  the  ground  during  the  late  Mati- 
amvo's  reign,  and  was  not  going  to  degrade 
himself  at  his  time  of  life.''^  80  he  seated 
himself  on  a  lo^^j  of  wood,  and  was  happy  at 
his  untarnished  dignity. 

One  of  the  little  sub-tribes,  an  offr^hoot  of 
the  Balonda,  was  remarkable  tor  never  eat- 
ing beef  on  principle,  saying  that  catde  aro  , 
like  human  beings,  amt  live  at  home  like^ 
men.    (There  ai*e  other  tribes  who  will 
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keep  cattle^  because,  as  they  rightly  «ay,  the 
oxeu  bring  enemies  and  war  upon  them. 
But  they  are  always  ^lad  to  cat  oeef  when 
tliey  can  get  it)  '  This  tribe  seems  to  be 
unique  in  its  abfttineuce.  Although  they 
have  this  idea  about  cattle,  they  will  eat 
without  compunction  tlie  fiesh  of  most  wild 
animals,  and  in  many  cases  display  ^reat 
ingenuity  in  hunting  them.  They  stalk  the 
animals  throu;;h  the  long  grass  and  brush- 
wood, disguieing  tlicmseTves  by  wearing  a 
cap  made  of  the  skin  taken  from  the  head 
of  au  antelope^  to  which  the  horns  are  still 
attached.  When  the  animal  which  they 
arc  pursuing  begins  to  be  alarmed  at  the 
rustling  of  the  boughs  or  shaking  of  the 
ffrass,  they  only  thrust  the  horned  mask 
Into  view,  and  move  it  about  as  if  it  were 
the  head  of  a  veritable  antelope.  This 
device  quiets  suspicion,  and  so  tne  hunter 
proceeds  until  be  is  near  enough  to  deliver 
his  arrow*  8ome  of  these  hunters  prefer 
the  head  and  neck  of  the  jahiru,  or  great 
African  crane. 

As  far  as  is  known,  tho  Balonda  are  not 
a  warlike  people,  though  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  carrpng  arms,  and  "have  a  very 
formidable  look.  Their  weapons  are  short 
knife-like  swords,  shields,  and  }yows  and  ar- 
rows, the  latter  being  iron  headed.  The 
shields  are  made  of  reeds  plaited  iirmly 
togetlien  They  are  square  or  rather  ob- 
long, in  form,  measurinjj  about  five  feet  in 
length  and  three  in  width, 

Tiu>  architecture  of  the  Balonda  is  simple, 
but  higenious.  Every  house  is  surrouncled 
with  a  palisade  which  to  all  appearance  has 
no  door,  and  is  always  kept  closed,  so  that 
a  stranger  may  walk  round  and  round  it, 
and  never  ftnJ  the  entrance.  In  one  part 
of  the  palisade  the  stakes  are  not  fast- 
ened to  each  other,  but  two  or  tlirce  are 
merely  stuck  into  their  holes  in  the  ground. 
Wheii  the  inhabitants  of  the  huts  wii*h  to 
enter  or  leave  their  dwellings,  they  simply 
pull  up  two  or  three  stakes,  squeeze  them- 
selves through  the  a]ierture,  and  replace 
them,  so  that  no  sign  of  a  doorway  is  left. 
The  reader  may  perhaps  rememl5er  that 
the  little  wowlen  bird-cages  in  which  cana- 
ries are  brought  to  England  are  opened 
and  closed  in  exactly  the  same  manner, 
flome  movable  bars  supplying  the  place  of  a 
door. 

Sometimes  they  vary  the  material  of  their 
fences,  and  make  them  of  tall  and  compaira- 
tively  sliglit  rods  fastened  tightly  together, 
Shinte  s  palace  was  formed  after  this  man- 
lier, and  the  interior  space  was  decorated 
with  clumps  of  trees  which  had  been  planted 
for  the  sake  of  the  shade  which  tney  af- 
forded. That  these  trees  had  really  been 
planted,  and  not  merely  left  standings  was 
evident  from  the  fact  that  several  young 
trees  were  seen  recently  set,  with  a  quan- 
tity of  grass  twisted  round  their  stems  to 
protect  them  agaitist  the  sun.    Even  the 
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corners  of  the  etrecta  were  planted  with 
sugar-canes  and  bananoit,  so  that  the  social 
system  of  the  Balonda  seems  to  be  of  rathef 
ft'  liigh  order.  One  petty  chief,  called  Mo- 
zinkwa,  had  made  the  heclge  of  his  enclosure 
of  green  banian  branches  which  had  taken 
root,  and  so  formed  a  living  hedge. 

It  is  a  pity  that  so  much  care  and  skill 
should  be  so"  often  thrown  away.  As  the 
ti-avellcr  passes  thronph  the  Londa  districta 
he  often  sees  deserted  houses,  and  even  vil- 
lages. The  fact  is,  that  either  the  husband 
or  the  chief  wife  has  died,  and  the  invarla^' 
hie  custom  is  to  desert  the  locality,  and  never 
to  revisit  it  except  lo  make  offerings  to  the 
dead.  Thus  it  happens  that  pei-manent  — 
localities  are  impossible,  because  the  deatllj 
of  a  chiere  wife  would  cause  the  whole  vil-  m 
lage  to  be  deserted,  just  as  is  the  case  with 
a  house  when  an  ordinary  man  dies.  This 
very  house  and  gartlen  underwent  the  usual 
lot'for  Mozinkwa  lost  his  favorite  wife,  and 
in  a  few  months  house,  garden,  and  hedgca 
bad  all  gone  to  ruin. 

The  Balonda  have  a  most  remarkable  cus- 
tom of  cementing  friendship.  When  two 
men  agree  to  be  special  friends,  they  go 
through  a  singular  ceremony,  "the  mea 
sit  opposite  each  other  with  dasped  hands, 
and  liy  the  side  of  each  is  a  vessel  of  beer. 
Slight'  cuts  are  then  mode  on  the  clasped 
hands,  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  on  the  right 
cheek,  and  on  the  forehead.  The  point  of, 
a  grass  blade  is  then  pressed  against  each  of 
the.«ie  cuts,  so  as  to  take  up  a  little  of  the 
blood,  and  each  man  washes  the  grass  blads- 
in  his  own  beer- vessel.  The  vessels  are  them 
exchanged  and  the  contents  drunk,  so  that 
each  mibibes  the  hlootl  of  the  other.  They 
are  then  considered  as  blood  relations,  and 
are  Iwund  to  assist  each  other  in  every  i>08* 
sihle  manner.  While  the  beer  is  *being 
drunk,  the  friends  of  each  of  the  men  beat  on 
the  ground  with  chibs,  and  bawl  out  certain 
sentences  as  ratification  of  the  treaty.  It  ia 
thought  correct  for  all  the  friends  "of  each 
parly  to  the  contract  to  drink  a  little  of  tlie 
beer.  This  ceremony  is  called  '*  kasendU' 
After  the  ceremony  has  been  completed,  gifts 
are  exchanged,  and  both  parties  always  give 
their  most  precious  possessions. 

Dr.  Livingstone  once  became  related  to  a 
young  woman  in  rather  a  curious  manner. 
She  had  a  tumor  in  her  arm,  and  asked  him 
tc^  remove  it  As  he  was  doing  so,  a  little 
blood  spirted  fVom  one  of  the  small  arteries 
and  entered  his  eye.  As  lie  was  wiping  it 
out,  she  hailed  him  as  a  blood  relation,  and 
said  that  whenever  he  passed  througli  the 
country  he  was  to  send  word  to  her,  that  she 
might  wait  upon  him,  and  cook  for  him. 
Men  of  diflferent  tribes  often  go  through  this 
eeremony,  and  on  the  present  occasion  all 
Dr.  Livingstone's  men,  whether  they  were 
Batoka,  Makololo,  or  of  other  tribes,  became 
Molekanes,  or  friends,  to  the  Balonda, 

As  to  their  religious  beliei^  it  is  but  coi^ 
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ft?m  hazy,  still  it  exercises  a  kiud  of 
induence  over'tlicm.  They  have  a  tolerably 
clear  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  whom  they 
call  by  dift'erent  names  acconiing  to  their 
dialect  The  Balonda  use  the  word  Zambi, 
but  Morimo  is  one  name  which  is  understood 
through  a  very  large  tract  of  country.  The 
Balonda  believe  that  Zambi  rules  over  all 
other  spirits  and  minor  deities  just  aa  their 
king  Matiamvo  rules  over  the  greater  and 
lesser  chiefs.  \Fhen  they  undergo  the  poi- 
son ordeal,  ivhich  is  tisetl  m  much  among 
them  as  in  other  tribes,  they  hold  up  their 
hands  to  heaven,  and  thus  appeal  to  the 
Great  Spirit  to  judge  according  to  right 

Among  the  Balonda  tvc  come  for  the  fii'st 
time  among  idokor  fetishes,  whichever  may 
be  the  correct  title.  One  form  of  ido!  is  very 
common  in  Balonda  villages,  and  is  called  bv 
the  name  of  a  lion,  though  a  stranger  uninitf- 
ated  in  its  mvsturies  would  ccrlainlv  take  it 
for  a  crocodile,  or  at  all  events  a  Iizai*d  of 
Home  kind.  It  is  a  long  cylindrical  roll  of 
grass  plastered  over  with  clay.  One  end 
represents*  the  head,  and  is  accordingly  fur- 
niahed  w^itb  a  mouth,  and  a  couple  of  cow- 
rie shells  by  way  of  eyes.  The  other  end 
tapers  gradually  into  a" tail,  and  the  whole  is 
supported  on  four  short  .straight  legs.  The 
native  modeller  seems  to  have  a  misgiving 
that  the  imitation  is  not  quite  so  close  as 
might  be  wished,  and  so  sticks  in  the  neck 
a  number  of  hairs  from  an  elephants  tail, 
which  are  supposed  to  represent  the  mane. 

These  singular  idols  are  to  be  seen  in  most 
Balonda  villages.  They  are  supposed  to 
represent  the  deities  who  have  dominion 
over  disease  ;  and  when  any  inhabitant  of 
the  village  is  ill,  his  friends  go  to  the  lion 
idol,  and  pray  all  niglit  before  it,  beating 
their  druin-^,  and  pn>ducing  that  amount  of 
noise  which  seems  to  be  an  essential  ac- 
companiment of  religious  rites  among  Afri- 
cans. 8ome  idols  may  be  perhaps  more 
properly  called  teraphim,  as  by  their  means 
the  medicine  men  tbretell  future  events. 
These  idols  generally  rest  on  a  horizontal 
beam  fastened  to  two  uprights^ a  custom 
which  is  followed  in  Dahoine  when  a  human 
sacrifice  has  been  made.  The  medicine  men 
tell  their  clients  that  by  their  ministrations 
the}'  can  force  the  teraphim  to  speak,  and 
that  thus  they  are  acquainted  with  the  fu- 
ture. They  are  chiefly  brought  into  requi- 
sition in  war-time,  when  they  arc  supposed 
to  give  notice  of  the  enemyVapproaclh, 

These  idols  take  various  shajies.  Some- 
times they  are  intended  to  represent  certain 
animals^  and  sometimes  are  fashioned  into 
the  rude  wimblance  of  the  liuman  head. 
When  the  supei^titious  native  does  not  care 
to  take  the  trouble  of  carving  or  modelling 
an  idol,  he  takes  a  crooked  stick,  fixes  it  in 
the  ground,  rul>s  it  with  some  strange  com- 
pound, and  90  his  idol  is  completed.  Trees 
are  pressed  into  the  ser^nce  of  the  heathen 
worshipper.    OHeriaga  of  maize  or  manioc 


root  are  laid  on  the  branches^  and  incisions 
are  made  in  the  bark,  some  iwing  im*re 
knife-cuta,  and  others  rude  outlines  of  the 
human  fiice.  Sticks,  too,  are  thrown  on  ihe 
ground  in  heaps,  and  each  traveller  that 
passes  by  is  supposed  to  throw  at  least  on  a 
stick  on  the  heap. 

Sometimes  little  models  of  huts  are  mnde, 
and  in  them  are  placed  pots  of  medicine; 
and  in  one  instance  a  small  farmhouse  wfis 
seen,  and  in  it  was  the  skull  of  an  ox  by 
way  of  an  idol.  The  offerings  which  are 
made  are  generally  some  article  of  food  ;  rind 
some  of  the  Baloiida  are  so  fearful  of  ofibiid- 
ing  the  denizens  of  the  unseen  w^orld,  that 
wdienever  they  receive  a  present,  they  al- 
ways otler  a  portion  of  it  to  the  spirits  of 
their  dead  relations. 

One  curious  legend  was  told  to  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone, and  is  worthy  of  mention,  be- 
cfinse  it  beai-s  a  resemblance  to  the  old 
mytholof^ical  story  of  Latona.  There  is  a 
certain  hike  called  in  Londa-land  Dilolo, 
respecting  which  the  following  Btory  was 
told  to  the  white  visitors: — 

*'  A  female  chief,  called  Mo<Sno  fiord) 
Monenga,  came  one  evening  to  the  village 
of  Mosogo,  a  man  who  livecfin  the  viciiiit}', 
but  who  had  gone  to  hunt  with  his  dogs* 
She  asked  for  a  supply  of  food,  and  Moso- 
go-s  wife  gave  her  a  sufficient  ciiianlity. 
Proceeding  to  another  village,  standing  lia 
the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  water,  she 
preferred  the  same  demand,  and  wns  not 
only  refused,  hut,  when  she  uttered  a  threat 
for"^  their  niggardliness,  was  taunted  with 
the  question,  *  What  could  she  do  tliough 
she  were  thus  treated?* 

"  In  order  to  show*  what  she  cotild  do,  she 
began  a  song  in  slow  time,  and  uttered  her 
own  name,  *  Monenga-wo*o.'  As  she  pro- 
longed the  liist  note,  the  village,  peojjle, 
fowis,  and  dogs  sank  into  the  space  now 
called  Dilolo.  'When  Kasimakkte,  the  head- 
man of  the  village,  came  home  and  found 
out  the  catastrophe,  he  ca-st  himself  Into 
the  lake,  and  is  supposed  to  be  in  it  still. 
The  name  is  taken  from  *  ilolo,'  despair, 
because  this  man  gave  up  all  hope  when  his 
familv  was  destroyed.  Monenga  was  put  to 
deathV' 

The  Balonda  are  certainly  possessed  of  a 
greater  sense  of  religion  than  is  thn  case 
with  tribes  which  have  been  described. 
They  occasionalU^  exhibit  a  feeling  of  r\iV' 
erence,  wdiich  Implies  a  religious  turn  of 
mind,  though  the  object  toward  which  it 
may  manifest  itself  be  an  uuiv^orthy  one. 
During  Dr.  Livingstone's  march  through 
the  Ijonda  country  the  party  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  medicine  man  belonging  to  the 
tribe  which  was  ruled  by  Manenko,  Tlie 
wizard  in  question  canied  hie  sacred  imple- 
ments in  a  basket,  and  was  very  reverential 
in  his  manner  toward  tliem.  When  near 
these  sacred  objects,  he  kept  silence  as  t'^r 
as  possible,  and,  if  he  were  forced  to  »p 
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never  raised  his  Toice  above  a  whisper. 
Outre,  when  a  Batoka  man  happened  to 
!^peak  in  his  usual  loud  tones  when  close  to 
the  basket,  the  doctor  adnihiistered  a  sharjj 
reproof,  his  anxious  glances  at  the  biisket 
showing  that  he  was  really  in  earnest  It 
80  hajipened  that  anothi5r  female  ehicfT 
called  Nyamoana,  was  of  the  party,  and, 
when  they  had  to  crosis  a  Btreani  that  passed 
by  her  own  village,  she  would  not  venture 
to  do  so  until  the  doctor  had  waved  his 
charms  over  her,  and  she  bad  further  forti- 
fied herself  by  taking  some  in  her  hands, 
.and  hanging  others  round  her  neck. 

As  the  Balonda  believe  in  a  Supreme 
Being,  it  is  evident  that  they  also  believe  in 
the  immortality  of  the  human  spirit.  Here 
their  belief  has  a  sort  of  consistency,  and 
opposes  a  curious  obstacle  to  the  cftbrts  of 
missionaries ;  even  Dr»  Livtngstooe  being 
unable  to  make  any  real  impression  on 
them.  They  fixncy  that  when  a  Balonda 
man  dies,  he  may  perhaps  take  the  form  of 
some  animal,  or  he  may  assume  his  place 
among  the  Barimo,  or  Inferior  deities,  this 
word  being  merely  the  plural  form  of  Mor* 
imo.  In  either  case  the  enfninebised  sjnrit 
still  belongs  to  earth,  and  has  no  aspirations 
for  a  higher  atat'C  of  existence. 

Nor  am  the  missionary  make  any  im- 
pression on  their  raind:^  with  regard  to  the 
ultimate  destiny  of  luiman  souls.  The^^ 
admit  the  existeoce  of  the  Supreme  Being; 
they  see  no  objection  to  the  doctrine  that 
the  Maker  of  mankind  took  on  Himself  the 
humanity  which  II li  had  created;  they  say 
that  they  ahvays  have  believed  that'  man 
lives  atler  the  Jeath  of  tlie  body;  and  appa- 
rently alford  a  good  basis  for  instruction  in 
the  Christian  religion.  But,  although  the 
teachers  can  advance  thus  far,  they  are  sud- 
denly checked  by  the  old  objecdon  that 
white  and  black  men  are  totally  ditferent, 
and  that,  although  the  spirits  of  deceased 


whit43  men  may  go  into  a  mysterious  and 
incomprehensible  heaven,  the  deceased  Ba- 
londa prefer  to  remain  near  their  \iilage8 
which  were  familiar  to  theni  in  Ufe,  and  to 
assist  those  who  have  succeeded  them  in 
their  duties.  This  idea  may  jirohahly  ac- 
count for  the  habit  of  deserting  their  houses 
after  the  death  of  any  of  the  family. 

During  the  funeral  ceremonies  a  perpe1> 
ual  and  deafening  clamor  is  kept  up,  the 
popular  notion  seeming  to  he,  that  the  more 
noise  they  can  make,  the  greater  lionor  is 
due  to  the  deceased.  Wailing  is  carried  oil 
with  loud  piercing  cries,  drums  are  beaten, 
and»  if  fire-arms  have  been  introduced 
among  them,  guns  are  tired.  These  drums 
are  not  beaten  at  random,  but  with  regular 
measured  beats.  The}*  are  played  all  night 
long,  and  their  sound  has  heen  comiiared 
to  the  regular  beating  of  a  paddle-wheel 
engine.  Oxen  are  slaughtered  and  tlie  tlesh 
cooked  for  a  feast,  and  great  quantities  of 
beer  and  mead  are  drunk.  The  cost  of  a 
funeral  in  these  parts  is  therefore  very 
great,  and  it  Is  thought  a  point  of  honor  to 
expend  as  much  wealth  as  can  be  got 
together  for  the  purpose. 

The  religious  element  is  represented  by  a 
kind  of  idol  or  figure  covered  with  featheVs, 
whicli  is  carried  about  during  some  parts  of 
the  ceremony;  and  in  some  places  a  man, 
in  a  stnmge  (kess,  covered  with  feathers, 
dances  with  the  mourners  all  night,  and 
retires  to  the  fcsist  in  the  early  morning. 
He  is  supposed  to  be  the  representative  of 
the  Barinui,  or  spirits* 

The  position  of  the  grave  is  usually  marked 
with  certain  objects.  One  of  these  gi-aves 
wa,s  covered  with  a  huge  cone  of  sticks  laid 
together  like  the  roof  of  a  hut,  and  a  pali- 
sade was  erected  round  the  cone*  Tnere 
was  an  opening  on  one  side,  in  which  was 
placed  an  ugiy  idol,  and  a  nnmher  of  bit^  nf 
cloth  and  strings  of  beads  were  hung  around. 
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Westward  of  the  country  which  has  just 
heen  described  is  a  large  district  that  em- 
braces a  considerable  portion  of  the  coast, 
and  extends  far  inward.  This  conntrj^  is 
well  known  under  the  name  of  Angola. 
As  this  country  has  been  held  for  several 
centuries  by  the  Portuguese,  who  havo 
extcuiled  their  settlements  for  six  or  seven 
hundred  miles  into  the  interior,  but  icw  of 
the  original  manners  and  customs  have  sur- 
vived, and  even  those  have  been  modified 
by  the  cont^ict  with  white  settlers.  Ab, 
however,  Angola  is  a  very  important,  as 
well  as  large  country,  a  short  account  will 
be  given  of  the  natives  before  we  proceed 
more  northward. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Angolese  are  elected, 
and  the  choice  must  he  made  from  certain 


families.     In  one    place    there   are    three 
families  from  which  the  chief  is  chosen  in 
rotation.     The  law  of  succession   is  rather 
remarkable,   the   eldest  brother  inheriting 
propertv  in  preference  to  tho  son;  and  If  a  | 
married  man  dies,  his  children  belong  to  his  I 
widow's    eldest    brother,   who    not "  unfre- 
quenily   converts    them    into  property   by 
selling  them  to  the  slave  dealers.     It  is  iii  i 
this   manner,  as  b,as  iK'cn  well  remarked,! 
ihnt  the  slave  trade  is  supplied,  rathei*  Ihaii^ 
by  war. 

The   inhabitants  of  this  land,  although 
dark,  are  seblom   if  ever  black,  their  color  m 
being  brownish  red,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow;  ■ 
and,  although  tbev  are  so  close  to  the  coun- 
try  inhabited  by  tlie  true  negroes,  they  have 
but  tew  of  the  negro  traits.    Their  fe'aturea 
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are  not  those  of  tlie  negro,  the  nose  being 
rather  a4|uiline,  and  broacl  at  base^  their  hair 
woolly,  hut  tolerably  long  and  very  abun- 
dant, and  their  lips  moderately  thick.  The 
hands  and  feet  am  exqnisiitely  small,  and^  aa 
Mr.  Ikrade  observes,  Angolese  slaves  afford 
a  bold  contrast  with  thoae  who  are  brought 
from  the  Congo. 

Of  the  women  the  sanae  traveller  writes 
in  terms  of  considerable  praise,  as  far  tis 
their  |iersonal  appearance  goes.    There  are 

fir  la  111  that  country  who  have  such  soft 
ark  eyes,  such  sweet  smiles,  and  such 
graceful  ways,  that  they  involuntarily  win  a 
kind  of  love,  only  it  is  that  sort  of  semi* 
love  wdiich  is  extended  to  a  dog,  a  horse,  or 
a  bird^  and  has  in  it  nothing  of  the  intellect. 
Th€?y  are  gentle,  and  faithlul,  and  loving  in 
their  own  way;  but,  though  they  can  in- 
spire a  passion,  they  cannot  retain  the  love 
of  an  intellectual  man. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  Balonda,  the  An- 
ffolese  hve  greatly  on  manioc  roots,  chiefly 
for  the  same  reason  as  the  Irish  peasantry 
live  so  much  on  the  potato,  i.  e.  because  itis 
culture  and  cooking  give  very  little  trouble. 
The  nreparation  of  the  soil  and  planting  of 
the  slinib  are  tlio  work  of  slaves,  the  Ime 
Angolese  having  a  very  horror  of  hard 
work-  Consequently  the  labor  is  very 
imperfectly  performed,  the  ground  being 
harely  scratched  by  the  double-handled  hoe, 
which  is  used  by  dragging  it  along  the 
ground  rather  than  by  Btriking  it  into  the 
earth. 
The  mnnioc  is,  however,  a  far  more  use- 

'  ful  plant  than  the  potato,  especiidly  the 
"sweet"  variety^  which  is  free  ft-om  the  pois- 
onoiLS  principle.  It  can  be  eateu  raw,  just 
as  it  comes  ont  of  the  ground,  or  it  can  be 
roasted  or  boiled.    Sometimes  it  is  partial Iv 

'  fermented,  then  dried  and  ground  into  meal, 
or  reduced  to  powder  by  a  rasp,  mixed  with 
r,  and  made  into  a  sort  of  confectionery. 
I  leaves  can  be  boiled  and  eaten  as  a  vegc- 
Me.  or,  if  they  be  given  to  goats,  the  lat- 
ter yield  a  bountiful  supply  of  milk.     The 

^  wood  affords  an  excellent  fuel,  and,  when 
burned,  it  furnishes  a  large  quantity  of  pot* 
ash*  On  the  average,  it  takes  about  a  year 
to  come  to  perfection  in  Angola,  and  only 
requires  to  he  weeded  once  daring  that 
time. 

The  meal  or  roots  cannot  be  stored,  as 
they  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  a  M'eevil 
which  quickly  destrovs  them,  and  therefore 
another    jilan    is    followed.      The    root    is 

[scraped  like  horseradish,  and  laid  on  a  cloth 
which  is  held  over  a  vessel.  Water  is  then 
poured  on  itn  and  the  white  shavings  are 
well  nibbed  with  the  bands.  All  the  starch- 
globules  are  thus  washed  out  of  tlieir  cells, 
and  pass  throuo;h  the  cloth  into  the  vessel 
below  together  with  the  w^ater.  When  this 
mixture  has  been  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
time,  tbe  starchy  matter  collects  in  a  sort  of 
sedimenty  and  the  water  is  poured  away. 


The  sediment  is  then  scraped  ont,  and 
placed  on  an  iron  plate  which  is  held  over 
a  fire.  The  gelatinous  mass  is  then  continu- 
ally stirred  w  iih  a  stick,  and  by  degrees  it 
forms  itself  into  little  translucent  glolniles, 
which  are  almost  exactly  identical  with  the 
tapioca  of  commerce.  The  advantage  of 
converting  the  manioc-root  into  tapioca  is, 
that  in  the  latter  state  it  is  impervious  to 
the  destructive  weevil. 

Some  parts  of  Angola  are  low,  marshy, 
nnd  fever-breeding,  and  even  the  natives 
feel  the  eflects  of  the  damp,  hot,  malarious 
climato.  Of  medicine,  however,  tbey  bave 
but  httle  idea,  their  two  principal  reincdiea 
being  cupping  and  charms.  The  tbrmer  is  a 
remedy  which  is  singularly  popular,  nn<l  is 
conducted  in  much  the  same  way  through- 
out the  whole  of  Africa  south  of  the  equator. 
The  operator  has  three  implements,  namely, 
a  small  bora,  a  knife,  and  a  piuce  c>f  wax. 
Tbe  horn  is  cut  quite  level  at  the  biu-^ie,  and 
great  care  is  tiiken  that  the  edge  be  perfectly 
smooth.  The  smaller  end  is  perforated  with 
a  very  small  hole.  This  horn  is  generally 
tied  to  a  string  and  hung  round  the  neck  c5f 
the  owner^  who  is  nsuiilly  a  professional 
physician.  The  knife  is  sinall,  and  shaped 
ex.actly  like  the  little  Bechuana  knife  shown 
at  the  top  of  page  281. 

When  the  cupping  horn  is  to  he  used,  the 
wide  end  is  placed  on  the  atllicted  part,  and 
pressed  down  tightly,  while  the  mouth  is 
applied  to  the  small  end,  and  the  air  ex- 
hausted. The  operator  continues  to  suck 
for  some  moments,  and  then  removes  the 
horn,  and  suddenly  makes  three  or  four 
gashes  with  the  knife  on  tbe  raised  and 
reddened  skin.  The  horn  is  again  applied, 
and  when  the  operator  hjis  sucked  out  the 
air  as  far  as  his  lungs  will  allow  him,  ho 
places  with  his  tongue  a  small  piece  of  wax 
on  the  end  of  the  horn,  introtlnces  his  finger 
into  his  mouth,  presses  the  wax  firmly  on 
the  little  aperture  so  as  to  exclude  the  air, 
and  then  allows  the  horn  to  remain  adherent 
by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
blood  or  course  runs  into  the  bom,  and  in  a 
short  time  coagulates  into  a  flat  circular 
cake.  The  wax  is  then  removed  from  the 
end  of  the  horn,  the  latter  is  taken  ofi',  the 
cake  of  blood  put  aside,  and  the  process 
repeated  until  the  operator  and  patient  are 
satisfied. 

Dr.  Livingstone  mentions  a  case  in  which 
this  strange  predilection  for  the  cupping 
horn  clearly  hastened,  even  if  it  did  not  pro- 
duce, the  death  of  a  child.  The  whole  story 
is  rather  a  singular  one,  and  shows  the  state 
of  religious,  or  rather  superstitious,  feeling 
among  the  nativ^e  Angolese.  It  so  happened 
that  a  Portuguese  trader  died  in  a  village, 
and  after  bis  death  the  other  traders  met 
and  disposed  of  his  property  among  them- 
selves, each  man  accounting  for  his  portion 
to  the  relations  of  the  decetu^ed,  who  lived  at 
Loanda,  the  principal  town  of  AngoliL 
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generality  of  the  nativee^  not  underetanding 

the  nature  of  written  obligations,  thought 
that  the  traders  had  aim  ply  sold  the  goods 
and  appropriated  the  money. 

Some  time  afterward  the  child  of  a  man 
who  hiid  bought  some  of  tlii8  property  feJl 
ill,  and  the  mother  aeut  for  the  divitier  in 
order  to  tind  out  the  eauae  of  ita  ailmecit 
After  tiirowing  his  magic  dice,  and  working 
himself  up  to  the  proper  pitch  of  ecstatic 
fury,  the  prophet  announced  that  the  ehOd 
wtu?  being  killed  by  the  spirit  of  the  deceased 
trader  in  revenge  for  hi«  fitfden  property. 
The  mother  wtm  quite  satisfied  with  the  rev- 
elation,  and  wanted  to  give  the  prophet  a 
slave  by  way  of  a  fee.  The  father,  however, 
was  less  amenalde,  and,  on  learning  the 
result  of  the  investigation,  he  took  a  friend 
with  Mm  to  the  place  where  the  diviner  was 
still  in  his  state  of  t ranee,  and  by  the  appli- 
cation of  two  sticks  to  hia  back  restored  hini 
to  his  senses.  Even  alter  this  the  ignorant 
inotlur  would  not  allow  tlie  child  to  be 
^treati^d  with  Europeiui  medicines,  l>ut  in- 
sisted on  cupping  it  on  the  cheek;  and  the 
conscqueiiee  was,  that  in  a  Bhort  time  the 
child  died. 

The  Atigolese  are  a  marvellously  super- 
stilious  neopJe,  and,  so  far  from  having  lost 
any  of  their  8ti[)crstition8  hy  four  centuries 
of'  conueetiou  with  the  Pirttiguese^  they 
seem  rather  to  have  infected  thtir  white 
visitors  with  tliem.  Ordeals  of  several  kinds 
are  in  great  use  among  them,  especially  the 
poison  ordeal,  which  has  extended  itself 
through  so  large  a  portion  of  Africa,  and 
slays  its  thousands  annually-  One  curious 
point  in  the  Angolese  ordeal  is,  tliat  it  is 
admioistL^red  in  one  particular  spot  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Dua,  and  that  persons 
who  are  accused  of  crhne,  especially  of 
witchcraft,  will  travel  hundreds  of  miles  to 
the  wu-Ted  spot,  strong  in  tlieir  belief  that 
tlie  poison  tree  will  do  them  no  harm.  It  is 
hanJly  necessary  to  state  that  the  guilt  or 
innocenee  of  the  person  on  trial  depends 
wholly  on  the  caprice  of  the  medicine  man 
who  prepares  the  poisonous  draught,  and 
that  lie  may  either  weaken  it  or  substitute 
another  maU^ial  without  being  discovered 
by  these  credulous  j>eople. 

As,  accordiu"?  to  Baton  da  ideas,  the  ajiirits 
of  the  deceased  are  always  with  their  fnends 
on  earth,  partaking  equally  in  their  joys  and 
sorrows,  helping  those  whom  they  love,  and 
thwarting  those  whom  they  hate,  they  are 
therefore  supposed  to  share  in  an  ethereal 
sort  of  way  in  the  meals  taken  bj  their 
friends;  and  it  foUows  that  when  a  man 
denies  himself  tbod,  he  is  not  otdy  starving 
himself^  but  afflicting  the  spirits  of  his  ances- 
toi's.  Sacrifices  are  a  necessary  result  of 
this  iflea,  as  is  the  cooking  and  eating  of  the 
flesh  by  those  who  offer  them. 

Their  theory  of  Bickness  is  a  very  elm  pie 
one.  They  fancy  that  if  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  find  that  their  living  frienda  do  not 


treat  them  properly,  and  give  them  plenty 
to  eat  and  drink,  tlie  best  tiling  to  do  is  to 
take  out  of  the  world  such  useless  allies,  in 
order  to  make  room  for  others  who  will  treat 
them  better.  The  same  idea  also  runs  into 
their  propitiatory  sacnliees.  K  one  man 
kills  another,  the'  miu'derer  otters  sacrifices 
to  hia  victim,  thinking  that  if  when  he  first 
finds  himself  a  spirit,  instead  of  a  man,  bo 
is  treated  to  an  abundant  R^ast,  he  will  not 
harbor  feelings  of  revenge  against  the  nian 
who  sent  him  out  of  tiie  world,  and  deprived 
him  of  all  its  joys  and  pleasures.  It  is  said 
that  in  some  parts  of  the  country  human 
sacrifices  are  used,  a  certain  sect  existing 
who  kill  men  in  order  to  oiler  their  hearts  to 
the  spirits. 

Marriages  among  the  Angolesc  stUl  retain 
some  reTimant  of  llieir  original  ceremoniea. 
The  bride  is  taken  to  a  liut,  anointed  with 
various  charmed  preparations,  and  then  left 
alone  while  prayers  are  ofiered  for  a  happy 
marriage  and  plenty  of  male  children,  a 
large  tamily  of  sons  being  one  of  the 
greatest  blessiuga  that  can  fil  to  the  lot  of 
aji  Angolese  household.  Daughters  arm 
ccunparatively  despised,  but  a  woman  who 
has  never  presented  her  husband  with  chil- 
dren of  either  sex  is  looked  upon  with  the 
greatest  scorn  aud  contempt.  Her  more 
fortunate  companions  are  by  no  means  slow 
in  exprejising  their  opinion  of  her,  and  in  the 
wediliog  songs  suns  in  honor  of  a  bride  are 
sure  to  introduce  a  line  or  two  retiec ting  upon 
her  uselessoess,  and  hoping  that  the  bride  Mill 
not  be  so  unprotitable  a  wife  as  to  give  neither 
sons  nor  daughters  to  her  husband  as  a  rexs- 
ompense  for  the  money  which  he  has  paid 
for  h  er.  So  b  i  tte  r  a  re  t h  e  s e  w^o rda ,  t  ba t  the 
woman  at  whom  they  were  aimed  has  been 
more  than  once  known  to  rush  off  and 
destroy  herself. 

After  several  days  of  this  performance, 
the  bride  is  taken  to  another  hot,  clottied  in 
ail  the  finery  that  she  piissesses  or  can  lx>r- 
row  for  Uie  occasion,  led  out  in  ]iubhc,  and 
acknowledged  as  a  married  woman.  She 
then  goes  io  her  husband's  dwelling,  but 
always  has  a  hnt  t^  herself 

Into  their  funeral  ceremonies  the  Ango- 
lese contrive  t4:>  introduce  many  of  their 
superstitions.  Just  before  death  thefriendi 
set  up  tlieir  waOing  cry  (which  must  be 
very  consolatory  to  the  (lying  person),  and 
continue  this  oyterj^  fur  a  day  or  two  olmoel 
without  cessation,  accompanying  themselves 
witli  a  peculiar  musical  iostruraent  which 
produces  tones  of  a  similar  chanicter.  For 
a  day  or  two  the  survivors  are  employed  in 
gathering  materials  for  a  grand  least,  in 
which  they  expend  so  much  of  their  prop- 
erty that  they  are  often  impoverif^hed  for 
years*  Tliey  even  keep  pigs  and  oilier  ani- 
mals in  case  some  of  their  friends  might 
die,  when  they  would  he  usetui  at  the 
funeral.  True  to  the  idea  that  the  spirit  of 
the  dead  partakafl  of  tho  pleasures  of  the  Uv- 
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Ing,  they  feast  continually  until  all  the  food 
is  expended,  interposing  their  revelling  with 
songs  and  dances.    The  usual  drum  beating 

goes  on  during  the  time,  and  scarcely  one  of 
le  party  is  to  be  foimd  sober.  Indeed,  a 
man  who  would  voluntarily  remain  sober 
would  be  looked  upon  as  despising  the 
memory  of  the  dead.  Dr.  Livingstone  men- 
tions that  a  native  who  appeared  in  a  state 
of  intoxication,  and  was  blamed  for  it, 
remarked  in  a  surprised  tone,  "  Why,  my 
mother  is  dead  I  " 

They  have  a  curious  hankering  after 
cross-roads  as  a  place  of  interment,  and 
although  the  Portuguese,  the  real  masters  of 
the  land,  have  endeavored  to  abdlish  ^b»  cus- 
tom, they  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  doing 
so,  even  though  they  inflict  heavy  fines  on 
those  who  disobeyed  them,  and  appointed 
places  of  public  interment  Even  wnen  the 
interment  of  the  body  in  the  cross-road 
itself  has  been  prevented,  the  natives  have 
succeeded  in  digging  the  grave  by  the  side 
of  the  path.  On  and  around  it  mey  plant 
certain  species  of  euphorbias,  and  on  the 
^rave  thev  lay  various  articles,  such  as  cook* 
mg  vessels,  water  bottles,  pipes,  and  arms. 
These,  however,  are  fdl  broken  and  useless, 
being  thought  equally  servroeable  to  the 
dead  as  the  perfect  specimens,  and  affording 
no  temptation  to  thieves. 

A  very  remarkable  and  striking  picture 
of  the  An^iriese,  their  superstitiona,  and  their 
country,  is  given  by  Dr.  Livingstone  in  the 
following  passage: — 

^  When  the  natives  turn  their  eyes  to  the 
fhture  world,  they  have  a  view  cheerless 
enoi^h  oi  their  own  utter  helplessness  and 
hopelessness.  They  £euicv  themselves  com- 
pletely in  the  power  of  the  disembodied 
spirits,  and  look  upon  the  prospect  of  fol- 
lowing them  as  the  greatest  of  misfortunes. 
Hence  they  are  constantly  deprecating  the 
wrath  of  departed  souls,  believing  tluit,  if 


they  are  api)eased,  there  is  no  other  cause  of 
death  but  witchcraft,  which  may  be  averted 
by  charms. 

"  The  whole  of  the  colored  population  of 
Angola  are  sunk  in  these  gross  superstitions, 
but  nave  the  opinion,  notwithstanding,  that 
they  are  wiser  in  these  matters  than  their 
white  neighbors.  Each  tribe  has  a  conscious- 
ness of  Allowing  its  own  best  interests  in 
the  best  way.  They  are  by  no  means  desti- 
tute of  that  self-esteem  which  is  so  common 
in  other  nations;  yet  they  fear  all  manner  of 
phantom,  and  have  half-developed  ideas  and 
traditions  of  something  or  other,  they  know 
not  what  The  pleasures  of  animal  life  are 
ever  present  to  their  minds  as  the  supjreme 
^ood;  and,  but  for  the  innumerable  invisibil- 
ities, they  might  enjoy  their  luxurious  cli- 
mate as  muoi  as  it  is  possible  for  man 
to  do. 

''  I  have  often  thought,  in  travelling 
through  their  land,  that  it  presents  pictures 
of  beauty  which  angels  might  enjoy.  How 
often  have  I  beheld  in  still  mornings  scenes 
the  very  essence  of  beauty,  and  all  bathed  in 
a  quiet  air  of  delicious  warmth!  yet  the 
occasional  soft  motion  imparted  a  pleasing 
sensadon  of  coolness,  as  of  a  fan.  Green 
grassy  meadows^the  oattle  feeding,  the  goats 
browsing,  the  kids  skipping;  the  groups  of 
herdboys  with  miniature  \k>w8,  arrows,  and 
spears;  the  women  wending  their  way  to 
tne  river,  with  water-pots  poised  jauntily  on 
their  heads:  men  sewing  under  the  shady 
banians;  and  old  gray-headed  fathers  sitting 
on  the  ground,  with  staff  in  hand,  listening 
to  the  morning  gossip,  while  others  carry 
trees  or  branch^  to  repair  their  hedges;  and 
all  this,  flooded  with  the  bright  African  sun- 
shine, and  the  birds  singmg  among  the 
branches  before  the  heat  of  the  day  has 
become  intense,  form  pictures  which  caa 
never  be  forgotten." 
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We  will  now  nms  from  tlie  west  to  the  east 
of  AiVica,  and  accompany  Captains  Spekc 
and  Grant  iix  their  journey  ihmtigh  the 
extraordinary  trihes  that  exist  hetween 
Zan^ihar  and  Northern  Africa  It  will  be 
impossible  to  describe  in  detail  the  many 
tribes  that  inhfibit  this  tract,  or  even  to 
give  the  briefest  account  of  Uiem.  We 
shall  therefore  s^i^lect  a  few  of  the  most  ira- 
portaot  among  them,  and  describe  them  as 
hilly  m  our  very  limited  space  will  permit 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  think  it  strange 
that  we  are  lin^^ring  bo  ^  long  in  this  part 
of  tlie  workL  The  reason  is^  that  Africa^ 
southern  and  eqtiatorial,  is  filled  with  a  be- 
"wlldering  variety  of  Binmilar  tribes,  each  of 
which  has  manners  and  customs  unique  in 
themselves,  and  presents  as  great  a  contrast 
to  its  neighbors  as  Lf  they  were  separated 
by  ^eaj*  or  mountain  ranges.  So  me  times 
they  merge  into  each  other  by  indefinable 
^adations,  but  otten  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion m  boldly  and  sharply  drawn,  so  that 
the  tribe  which  inhabits  one  bank  of  a  river 
is  utterly  unlike  that  which  occupies  the 
opposite  bank,  in  appearance,  in  haoits,  and 
in  language.  In  one  case,  for  example,  the 
people  who  live  on  one  side  of  tlm  river  are 
remarkable  for  the  scrupulous  completeness 
with  which  both  sexes  are  clad,  while  on 
the  other  side  no  clothing  whatever  is  worn. 

The  same  cause  which  has  given  us  the 
knowledge  of  these  remarkable  tribes  will 
inevitably  be  the  precursor  of  their  disap* 
pearancCi  The  white  man  has  set  his  foot 
on  their  soil,  and  ftom  that  moment  may 


be  dated  their  gradual  but  certain  deca^ 
denee.  They  have  learned  the  value  of 
fire-arms,  and  covet  them  beyond  every- 
thing. Their  chiefs  have  already  abaifi- 
doned  the  us©  of  their  native  weapons, 
liaving  been  wealthy  enough  to  purchase 
muskets  from  the  white  men,  or  powerful 
enough  to  extort  them  as  presents.  The 
example  which  they  have  set  is  sure  to  ex- 
tend to  the  people,  and  a  few  yeai-s  will 
tlierefore  witness  the  entire  abandonment 
of  native-made  weapons.  With  the  weap- 
ons  their  mode  of  warfare  will  ho  ehangecL 
and  in  course  of  time  the  whole  people  will 
undergo  such  modifications  that  thejr  wOl 
be  an  essentially  differ ent  race.  It  is  the 
object  of  this  work  to  bring  together,  as  for 
as  possible  in  a  limited  space,  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  perishing  usages,  and 
it  is  therefore  necessary  to  expend  the  most 
space  on  the  country  that  a&brda  moat  of 
them. 

The  line  that  we  now  have  to  follow  can 
be  seen  by  referring  to  a  map  of  Africa. 
We  shall  start  from  Zanzibar  on  the  east 
coast,  go  westward  and  northward,  pasis- 
ing  by  the  Uuyamiiezi  and  Wahunia  to 
the  great  X^auza  lakes.  Here  we  shall 
come  upon  the  track  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker, 
and  shall  then  accompany  him  northward 
among  the  tribes  which  he  vii^itcd. 

Passing  by  a  number  of  tribes  which  wo 
cannot  slop^to  investigate,  we  come  upoa 
the  Wagogo,  who  inhabit  tTgogo,  a  district 
about  lat  4^8.  and  long.  M*"E.  Here  I 
may  mention  that;  although  the  language  of 
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BOfBfi  of  these  tribes  is  so  different  that  the 
people  cauoot  onderstand  each  other,  in 
most  of  them  the  prefix  ^'Wa"  indicates 
plurality,  like  the  word  ^"^men'^  in  Eiig- 
11  sh*  Thus  the  pef>i>le  of  Ugo^o  am  the 
V/agogo»  and  the  itihabitanta  of  tTnyamuezi 
are  the  Wiim^amuezi,  pronounced,  for  hrev- 
ity'3  sake,  Weczee.  An  individual  of  the 
Wagogo  is  called  Mgogo. 

The"  Waqogo  are  a  wild  set  of  people^ 
such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  country 
in  which  they  live.  Their  color  is  reddish- 
brown,  with  a  tinge  of  black  ;  and  when  the 
skin  happens  to  he  clean,  it  is  said  to  loi>k 
like  a  very  ripe  plum.  They  are  Bcanty 
dressers,  wearing  little  except  a  cloth  of 
some  kind  round  the  waiat ;  but  they  are 
exceedingly  fond  of  ornaments,  hy  means 
of  which  til ey  generally  Ciintrive  to  make 
themselves  as  ugly  as  possible.  Their  prin- 
cipal ornament  la  the  tubular  end  of  a 
fourd,  which  is  tlirnat  through  the  ear ; 
ut  they  also  decorate  their  heads  with 
hanks  of  bark  fibre,  which  they  twist 
among  their  thick  woolly  hair,  and  which 
have  a  most  absurd  a|ipearance  when  the 
wearer  is  running  or  leaping.  Soraelimi*Hi 
they  weave  strings  of  beads  into  the  hair 
in  a  similar  manner,  or  fasten  an  ostrich 
feather  upon  their  heads. 

They  are  not  a  warlike  people,  but,  like 
others" who  are  not  remarkable  for  courage, 
tJiey  always  go  armed ;  a  Mgogo  Yiever 
walking  without  his  spear  and  shield,  and 
perhaps  a  *hort  club,  also  to  be  used  as  a 
mi^siL.'.  The  shield  is  oblong,  and  made  of 
leather,  and  the  spear  has  nothing  remarkjl^ 
ble  about  it ;  and,  as  Captain  Speke  re- 
marks, these  weapons  are  carried  more  for 
show  than  for  use. 

They  are  not  a  pleasant  people,  being 
avaricious,  intrusive,  and  inquisitive,  in- 
grained liars,  and  sure  to  bully  if  they 
think  they  can  do  so  with  safety.  If  trav- 
ellers pass  throuijh  their  country^  they  are 
annoying  beyond  endurance,  jeering  at 
them'  with  words  and  insolent  gestures, 
intruding  themselves  among  the  party,  and 
turning  over  everything  that  they  can 
reach,  and  sometimes  even  forcing  them- 
selves into  the  tents.  Consequently  the 
travellers  never  enter  the  vilkiges,  but 
encamp  at  some  distance  from  them,  under 
tJie  shelter  of  the  wide-sprea<ling  *' gouty- 
limbed  trees"  that  are  found  in  this  coun- 
try, and  surround  their  camp  with  a  strong 
hedge  of  thorns,  which  the  naked  Mgogo 
does  not  choose  to  encounter. 

Covetous  even  beyond  the  ordinary  ava- 
rice of  African  triftps,  the  Wiigogo"  seize 
every  opportunity  of  fleecintr  travellers  who 
come  into  their  territory.  Beside  the  usual 
tax  or  -^hongo,"  wliich  is  demanded  for 
permission  to  pass  through  the  country, 
they  demaml  alt  sorts  of  presents,  or  rather 
bribes.  When  one  of  Captain  Speke 's  por- 
ters happened  to  break  a  bow  by  accident, 


the  owner  immediately  claimed  as  compen- 
sation something  of  ten  times  its  value. 

Magomba,  the  chief,  proved  himself  an 
adept  at  extortion.  First  he  sent  a  very 
polite  message,  requesting  Captain  Speke  to 
reside  in  his  own  house,  but  thi^  llattering 
though  treacherous  proposal  was  at  once 
declined.  In  the  first  place,  the  houses  of 
this  part  of  the  country  are  smtUl  and  in- 
convenient, being  nothing  more  than  mud 
hut^  with  flat-topped  roofs,  tliis  kind  of 
architecture  being  cfdled  by  the  name  of 
*'tembe.-'  In  the  next  place,  the  chiefs 
object  was  evidently  to  isolate  the  leader 
of  the  expedition  from  his  companions,  and 
so  to  have  a  hold  upon  him.  This  he  could 
more  easily  do,  as  the  villagfjs  are  strongly 
walled,  80  that  a  traveller  who  is  onco 
decoyed  inside  them  could  not  escape  with- 
out submitting  to  the  terms  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Uulikc  the  villages  of  the  Southern 
Africans,  which  are  invariably  circular,  theso 
are  invariably  oblong,  and  both  the  walls  and 
the  houees  are  made  of  mud. 

Next  day  Magoraba  had  drunk  so  much 
pombd  that  he  was  quite  unfit  for  business, 
but  on  the  following  dav^  the  bongo  was 
settled,  through  the  chief^s  prime  minister, 
who  straightway  did  a  little  business  on  his 
own  account  by  presenting  a  small  quantity 
of  food,  and  asking  for  an  adequate  return, 
which,  of  course,  meant  one  of  twenty 
times  its  value.  Having  secured  this,  ho 
proceeded  to  further  extortion  by  accusing 
Captain  Grant  of  having  shot  a  lizard  on  a 
stone  which  he  was  pleased  to  call  sacred* 
So,  too,  none  of  them  would  give  any  infor* 
mation  without  being  naid  for  it.  And, 
bec^iuse  they  thoutjht  that  their  extortion 
was  not  sufficiently  successful,  they  re- 
venged themselves  by  telling  the  native 
porters  such  horrifying  tales  of  the  coun- 
tries which  they  were  about  to  visit  and  the 
cruelty  of  the  white  men,  that  the  porters 
were  fVightened,  and  ran  away,  some  for- 
getting to  put  down  their  loads.  These 
tactics  were  repeated  at  every  village  near 
which  the  party  ha<l  to  pass,  and  at  one 
place  the  chief  threatened  to  attack  Captain 
8peke*8  party,  and  at  the  same  time  sent 
word  to  all  the  porters  that  they  had  better 
escape,  or  they  would  he  killed.  Half  of 
them  did  escape,  taking  with  them  the 
goods  which  would  have  been  due  to  tliem 
as  payment ;  and,  as  appeared  afterward, 
the  rascally  Wagogo  had  arranged  that 
they  should  do  so,  and  then  they  would 
go  shares  in  the  plunder. 

They  were  so  greedy,  that  they  not  only 
refused  to  sell  provisions  except*  at  an  ex- 
orbitant rate,  but,  when  the  leaders  of  the 
expedition  shot  game  to  supply  food  for 
their  men,  the  Wagogo  flockecl  to  the  j<pot 
in  multitudes,  each  man  with  his  arras,  and 
did  their  best  to  carry  off  the  meat  before 
the  rightful  owners  could  i*each  it^  Once. 
when  they  were  sadly  in  want  of  food,  C 
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tain  Sp€ke  went  at  night  in  search  of  game, ' 
and  shot  a  rhinoceros.    By  earlteist  dawn 
he  gave  notice  to  his  men  that  thare  wais 
plentv  of  meat  for  them* 

'*  We  had  all  now  to  huiry  back  to  the 
carcass  before  the  Wagogo  coultl  find  it; 
but,  though  this  precaution  was  quickly 
taken,  Htiil,  before  tho  tough  skin  of  the 
beast  could  be  cut  through,  the  Wagogo 
began  asscmbiiiig  like  vtdturcs,  aiid  fighting 
with  my  men.  "A  more  savage,  filthy,  di^ 
gusting.  but  at  the  same  time  grotesque, 
scene  than  that  which  followed  cannot  be 
described.  All  fell  to  work  with  swords, 
spears,  koiTcs,  and  hatchets,  cutting  and 
stashing,  thumping  and  bawling^  fi«iihtiog 
and  te^iring,  up  to  their  knees  in  filth  and 
blood  in  the  middle  of  the  carcass.  When 
a  tempting  morsel  fell  to  the  possession  of 
any  one,  a  Btrong^  oeighhor  would  seize 


and  bear  off  the  prixa  in  triumph.   All  right 

was  now  a  matter  of  pure  might,  ami  lucky 
it  was  that  it  did  not  end  in  a  %ht  between 
our  men  and  the  villagers.  These  miglit 
be  afterward  seen,  covered  with  blood, 
iKJamperiBg  home  each  one  with  his  spoil  — 
a  piece  of  tripe,  or  liver,  or  lights,  or  what- 
ever else  it  might  have  been  ffls  fortune  to 
§ot  off  with/^  The  artist  has  represented 
lis  scene  on  the  next  pa|?e. 
It  might  be  imagined  that  the  travellei^ 
were  only  too  glad  to  be  fairly  out  of  the 
dommlons  of  this  tribe,  who  had  contrived 
to  cheat  and  rob  them  m  every  wav,  and 
had  moreover,  through  sheer  spite  an3  cov- 
etousness,  frightened  away  more  Uian  a  bun- 
dred  porters  who  had  been  rmgaged  to  carry 
the  vast  quantities  of  goods  with  which  the 
tmveller  must  bribe  th"e  chiefs  of  the  differ* 
eot  places  through  which  hi^  passes. 


THE  WANYAMUEZL 


'  Thu  next  tribe  which  we  shall  mention 
Is  that  which  is  caUed  Wanyamue^i.  For- 
tunately the  natives  seldom"^  use  this  word 
in  full,  and  sneak  of  themselve,'^  as  Weezee, 
a  word  mucli  easier  to  say,  and  certainly 
simpler  to  v^Tite,  In  the  singular  the  name 
is  Myamuezi.  The  country  which  they 
inhabit  is  chilled  Unyamuczu  The  Coiintry 
of  the  3ioon.  Unyamuexi  is  a  large  dis- 
trict  about  the  si^e'of  England,  in  lat.  5^  8, 
and  between  long.  ^  and  d^  E.  Pormerly 
it  must  have  been  a  great  empire,  but  it  has 
now  suffered  the  fate  of  most  African  tribes, 
and  IP  fipltt  into  a  number  of  pett^^  tribes, 
each  jealous  of  the  other,  and  each  liable  to 
continual  subdivision. 

For  many  reasons  this  is  a  most  remark- 
able tribe.  They  are  almost  the  only  peo- 
ple near  Central  Africit  who  will  willingly 
leave  their  own  country,  and,  for  the  sake 
of  wages,  will  act  as  jiorters  or  guides  to 
distant  countries.  It  seems  that  this  capa^ 
hllity  of  travel  is  hereditary  among  them, 
and  that  they  have  been  from  time  imme- 
morial the  greatest  trading  tribe  in  Africa. 
It  was  to  this  tribe  that  the  porters  belonged 
who  were  induced  by  the  Wagogo  to  desert 
Captain  Speke,  and'^none  knew  better  than 
themselves  that  in  no  other  tribe  could  he 
find  men  to  supply  tlielr  places* 

The  Weezee  are  not  a  handsome  race, 
being  inferior  in  personal  appearance  to  the 
Wagogo,  though  handsome  individuals  of 
both  sexes  may  be  found  among  them, 
Xiike  the  Wagogo,  they  aro  not  a  martial 
race,  though  they  always  travel  with  their 
weapons,  such  as  they  are,  I.  e.  a  very  ineffi- 
cient how  and  a  couple  of  arrows.  Their 
dress  is  simple  enough*  They  wear  the 
ordinary  cloth  round  the  loins;  but  when 
they  start  on  a  journey  they  hang  over  their 
Bhonlderi  a  dressed  ifo^tekin,  which  passes 


over  one  shoulder  and  nnder  the  other*    Oa 

account  of  its  narrowness,  it  can  hardly 
answer  any  purpose  of  warmtli,  and  for  tlia 
same  reason  can  hardly  be  intended  to  scry^ 
as  a  covering.  However,  it  seems  to  be  the 
fashion,  and  they  all  wear  it. 

Thejr  decorate  themselves  with  plenty  of 
ornaments,  some  of  wliich  are  used  as  amu- 
lets, and  the  others  merely  worn  ss  decora- 
tion. They  have  one  very  curious  mode  of 
making  their  bracelets.  They  take  a  sinjerle 
hair  of  a  giraffe's  tail,  wrap  "it  round  with 
wire,  just  like  the  bass  string  of  a  violin, 
and  then  twist  this  rompounJ  rope  round 
their  wrists  or  ankles.  These  rings  are 
called  by  the  name  of**  sambo,"  and,  though 
the 7  are  mostly  worn  by  women^  the  men 
will  put  them  on  when  thev  have  nothing 
better.  Their  usual  bracelefs  are,  however, 
heavy  bars  of  copper  or  iron,  beaten  into 
the  proper  shape.  Like  other  natives  in 
the  extreme  South,  they  knock  out  the  two 
central  incisor  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  and 
chip  a  V-like  space  between  the  correspond- 
ing teeth  of  the  upper  jaw* 

The  women  are  irvr  better  dressed.  They 
wear  tolerably  large  clothe  made  by  them- 
selves of  native  cotton,  and  cover  the  whole 
body  trom  under  tho  arms  to  below  tho 
knees.  They  wear  the  sambo  rings  in  vast 
profhsion,  winding  them  round  and  round 
their  wrists  and  ankles  until  the  limbs  aro 
sheathed  in  metallic  armor  for  six  or  seven 
inches.  If  they  C4in  do  so,  they  naturally 
prefer  wearing  calico  and  othcT  materials 
brought  from  Europe,  partly  because  it  is  a 
sign  of  wealth,  and  partly  because  it  is  much 
lighter  than  the  native^made  cotton  cloths, 
though  not  so  durable. 

Their  woolly  hair  is  plentifully  dressed 
with  oil  and  twisted  up,  until  at  a  Httle  dis- 
tance they  look  as  if  they  had  a  headdresa 
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cf  black-beetle  shards.  Sometimes  they 
screw  it  into  tassels,  and  hang  beads  at  the 
end  of  each  tassel,  or  decorate  them  with 
little  charms  made  of  beads.  The  manner 
in  which  these  ^'  tags "  are  made  is  very 
simple.  There  is  a  kind  of  banian  tree 
called  the  miambo,  and  from  this  are  cut  a 
quantity  of  slender  twigs.  These  twi^  are 
tnen  split  longitudinally,  the  outer  and  inner 
bai'k  separat^  and  then  well  chewed  until 
the  fibres  are  properly  arranged.  At  first 
they  are  much  lighter  in  color  than  the 
black  woolly  hair  to  which  they  are  fastened, 
but  they  soon  become  blackened  by  use  ana 
grease.  They  use  a  little  tattooing,  but  not 
much,  making  three  lines  on  each  temple, 
and  another  aown  the  middle  of  the  nose. 
Lines  of  blue  are  often  seen  on  the  foreheads 
of  both  sexes,  but  these  are  the  permanent 
remains  of  the  peculiar  treatment  which  thev 
pursue  for  the  headache,  and  which,  wita 
them,  seems  to  be  effectual. 

The  character  of  the  women  is,  on  the 
whole,  good,  as  they  are  decent  and  well-con* 
ducted,  and,  for  savages,  tidy,  though  scarcely 
clean  in  their  persons.  They  will  sometimes 
accompany  their  husbands  on  the  march,  and 
•  have  a  weakness  for  smoking  all  the  time  that 
they  walk.  They  carry  their  children  on 
their  backs,  a  stopl  or  two  and  other  imple-* 
ments  on  their  heads,  and  yet  contrive  to 
act  as  cooks  as  soon  as  they  halt,  preparing 
some  savory  dish  of  herbs  for  their  husoands. 
They  have  a  really  wonderful  practical  knowl* 
edge  of  botany,  and  a  Weezee  will  live  in  com* 
fort  where  a  man  firom  another  tribe  would 
starve.  Besides  cooking,  they  >also  contrive 
to  run  up  little  huts  made  of  boughs,  in 
shape  like  a  reversed  bell,  and  very  tiny,  but 
yet  large  enough  to  afford  shelter  during 
sleep. 

The  houses  of  the  Weezee  are  mostly  of 
that  mud-walled,  flat-topped  kind  which  is 
called  ^^tembe,"  though  some  are  shs^ed 
like  haystacks,  and  they  are  built  with  con- 
siderable care.  Some  of  these  have  the 
roof  extending  beyond  the  walls,  so  as  to 
form  a  verandah  uke  that  of  a  Bechuana 
house;  and  the  villages  are  surrounded  with 
a  strong  fence.  The  door  is  very  small, 
and  only  allows  one  person  to  pass  at  a  time. 
It  is  made  of  boardis,  and  can  be  lifted  to 
allow  ingress  and  egress.  Some  of  the 
stakes  above  and  at  the  side  of  the  door 
lire  decorated  with  blocks  of  wood  on  their 
tops;  and  some  of  the  chiefe  are  in  the  habit 
of  fixing  on  the  posts  the  skulls  of  those 
whom  they  have  put  to  death,  just  as  in 
former  years  the  heads  of  triutors  were  fixed 
over  Temple  Bar.  The  architecture  of  the 
Weezee  is  illustrated  on  page  387. 

Some  of  the  villages  may  lay  claim  to  the 
title  of  fortified  towns,  so  elaborately  are 
they  constructed.  The  palisading  which 
surrounds  them  is  very  high  and  strong, 
and  defended  in  a  mpet  artistic  maimer,  first 
by  a  covered  waf  |  thea  a  qtti<Aset  bu^e,  of 


euphorbia^  and,  lastly,  a  broad  dry  ditch,  or 
moat  Occasionally  tne  wall  is  built  out  in 
bastion-fashion,  so  as  to  give  a  good  flanking 
fire.  Within  the  valleys  the  houses  extend 
to  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrances,  and 
are  caremlly  railed  ofi*,  so  that  the  whole 
structure  is  reaUy  a  very  strong  one  in  a 
military  point  of  view. 

They  are  a  tolerably  polite  race,  and 
have  a  complete  code  of  etiquette  for  re- 
ceiving persons,  wheUier  friends  or  stran- 
gers, if  a  chief  receives  another  chief,  he 
gets  up  quite  a  ceremony,  assembling  all  the 
people  of  the  village  with  their  drums  and 
other  musical  instruments,  and  causing  them 
to  honor  the  coming  guest  with  a  dance,  and 
as  much  noise  as  can  be  extracted  out  of 
their  meagre  band.  If  they  have  fire-arms, 
they  will  discharge  them  as  long  as  their 
powder  lasts:  and,  if  not,  they  content  them- 
selves with  tneir  voices,  which  are  naturally 
loud,  the  drums,  and  any  other  musical  in- 
strument that  they  may  possess. 

But,  whatever  may  be  used,  the  drum  is 
a  necessity  in  these  parts,  and  is  indispensa- 
ble to  a  proi>er  welcome.  Even  when  the 
guest  takes  ms  leave,  the  drum  is  an  essen- 
tial accompaniment  of  his  departure;  and, 
accordingly,  ^'  beating  the  drum  "  is  a  phrase 
whiph  is  frequently  used  to  signify  depar« 
ture  from  a  pkce.  For  example,  if  a  travel- 
ler is  passing  through  a  district,  and  is  bar- 
gaining mm  the  chief  for  the  "bongo" 
which  ne  has  to  pi^,  the  latter  will  often 
threaten  that,  unless  be  is  paid  his  demands 
in  full,  he  will  not "  beat  the  drum,"  i.  6.  will 
not  permit  the  traveller  to  pass  on.  So  well 
ig  this  known,  that  the  porters  do  not  take 
up  their  burdens  until  they  hear  the  wel- 
come sound  of  the  drum.  This  instrument 
often  calls  to  war,  and,  in  fact,  can  be  made 
to  tell  its  story  as  completely  as  the  bugle  of 
European  armies. 

When  ordinary  men  meet  their  chief, 
they  bow  themselves  and  clap  their  hands 
twice,  and  the  women  salute  him  by  making 
a  courtesy  as  well  as  any  lady  at  court. 
This,  however,  is  an  obeisance  which  is 
only  vouchsafea  to  very  great  chiefs,  the 
petty  chiefs,  or  headmen  of  villages,  having 
to  content  l^emselves  with  the  simple  clap- 
ping of  hands.  If  two  women  of  unequal 
rank  meet,  the  inferior  drops  on  one  knee, 
and  bows  her  head;  the  superior  lays  one 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  other;  and  they 
remain  in  this  position  for  a  few  moments, 
while  they  mutter  some  words  in  an  under- 
tone.   They  then  rise  and  talk  freely. 

To  judge  fi'om  Captain  Grant^s  account  of 
the  great  chief  Ugalee  (i.  e.  Stirabout),  who 
was  considered  a  singularly  favorable  speci- 
men of  the  sulta^Sy  as  these  great  chiefs  are 
called,  the  deference  paid  to  tnem  is  given  to 
the  office,  and  not  to  toe  individual  who  holds 
it  Ugalee,  who  was  the  finest  specimen 
that  luul  been  seen,  was  supposed  to  be  a 
clev^  mflu^.tfa^u^  he  did  not  knoii 
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own  age,  nor  could  count  above  ten,  nor 
had  any  names  for  the  day  of  the  week, 
the  month,  or  the  year. 

"  After  we  had  been  about  a  month  in  his 
district.  Sultan  Ugalee  arrived  at  Mineenga 
on  the  21st  of  April,  and  was  saluted  by  file- 
firing  from  our  volunteers  and  shrill  cries 
from  the  women.  He  visited  us  in  the 
verandah  the  day  following.  He  looks  about 
twenty-two  years  of  age;  has  three  children 
and  thirty  wives;  is  six  feet  high,  stout,  with 
a  stupid,  heavy  expression.  His  bare  head 
is  in  tassels,  hanks  of  fibre  bein^  mixed  in 
with  the  hair.  His  body  is  loosely  wrapped 
round  with  a  blue  and  yellow  cotton  cloth, 
his  loins  are  covered  with  a  dirty  bit  of  oily 
calico,  and  his  feet  are  large  and  naked.  A 
monster  ivory  ring  is  on  his  left  wrist,  while 
the  right  one  bears  a  copper  ring  of  rope 
pattern;  several  hundreds  of  wire  rings  are 
massed  round  his  ankles. 

"  He  was  asked  to  be  seated  on  one  of  our 
iron  stools,  but  looked  at  first  frightened, 
and  did  not  open  his  mouth.  An  old  man 
spoke  for  him,  and  a  crowd  of  thirty  fol- 
lowers squatted  behind  him.  Speke,  to 
amuse  him,  produced  his  six-barrelled  re- 
volver, but  he  merely  eyed  it  intently.  The 
book  of  birds  and  animals,  on  being  shown 
to  him  upside  down  by  Sirboko,  the  head- 
man of  the  village,  drew  from  him  a  sickly 
smile,  and  he  was  pleased  to  imply  that  he 
preferred  the  animals  to  the  biras.  He  re- 
ceived some  snuff*  in  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
took  a  good  pinch,  and  gave  the  rest  to  his 
spokesman. 

"  He  wished  to  look  at  my  mosquito-cur- 
tained bed,  and  in  moving  away  was  invited 
to  dine  with  us.  TVe  sent  him  a  message  at 
seven  o'clock  that  the  feast  was  prepared, 
but  a  reply  came  that  he  was  full,  and  could 
not  he  trinpted  even  witli  a  glass  of  rum. 
The  following  day  he  came  to  hid  us  good- 
by,  and  left  without  any  exchange  of  pres- 
ents, being  thus  very  different  from  the 
grasping  race  of  Ugogo." 

It  has  h(^en  mentioned  that  the  AVanva- 
muezi  ac^t  as  traders,  and  go  to  great  dis- 
tances, and  there  is  even  a  separate  mode  of 
greeting  })y  which  a  wife  welcomes  her  hus- 
band hack  from  his  travels.  The  engraving 
Xo.  1,  on  the  next  page,  illustrates  tliis 
wifely  welcome.  As  soon  as  she  hears 
that  her  husband  is  a1)out  to  arrive  home 
after  his  journey  to  the'  coast,  she  puts  on 
all  her  ornaments,  decorates  herself  with 
a  feathered  cap,  gathers  her  friends  round 
her,  au'l  proceeds  to  the  hut  of  the  chief's 
principal  wife,  before  whose  door  they  all 
dance  and  sing.  Dancing  and  singing  are 
with  them,  as  with  other  tribes,  their  chief 
amusement.  There  was  a  blind  man  who 
was  remarkable  for  his  powers  of  song,  being 
able  to  si'iid  his  voice  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance with  a  sort  of  ventriloquial  effect.  He 
was  extremely  popular,  and  in  the  evenings 
the  chief  himself  would  form  one  of  the 


audience,  and  join  in  the  chorus  with  which 
his  song  was  accompanied.  They  have  sev- 
eral national  airs  which,  accordmg  to  Cap- 
tains Speke  and  Grant,  are  really  fine. 

Inside  each  village  there  is  a  club-house, 
or  "  Iwansa,"  as  it  is  called.  This  is  a  struc- 
ture much  larger  than  those  which  are  used 
for  dwelling-houses,  and  is  built  in  a  diff'er- 
ent  manner.  One  of  these  iwansas,  which 
was  visited  by  Captain  Grant,  "  was  a  long, 
low  room,  twelve  by  eighteen  feet,  with  one 
door,  a  low  flat  roof,  well  blackened  with 
smoke,  and  no  chimney.  Along  its  length 
there  ran  a  high  inclined  bench,  on  which 
cow-skins  were  spread  for  men  to  take  their 
seats.  Some  huge  drums  were  hung  in  one 
comer,  and  logs  smouldered  on  the  floor. 

"Into  this  place  strangers  are  ushered 
when  they  first  enter  the  village,  and  here 
they  reside  until  a  house  can  be  appro- 
priated to  them.  Here  the  young  men  all 
gather  at  the  close  of  day  to  hear  the  news, 
and  join  in  that  interminable  talk  which 
seems  one  of  the  chief  joys  of  a  native  Afri- 
can. Here  they  perform  kindly  offices  to 
each  other,  such  as  pulling  out  tne  hairs  of 
the  eyelashes  and  eyebrows  with  their  curi- 
ous little  tweezers,  chipping  the  teeth  into 
the  correct  form,  and  marking  on  the  cheeks 
and  temples  the  peculiar  marks  which  desig- 
nate the  clan  to  which  they  belong." 

These  tweezers  are  made  of  iron,  most 
ingeniously  flattened  and  bent  so  as  to  give 
the  required  elasticitjr. 

Smoking  and  drinking  also  go  on  largely 
in  the  iwansa,  and  here  the  youths  indulge 
in  various  games.  One  of  these  games  is 
exactly  similar  to  one  which  has  been  intro- 
duced into  England.  Each  player  has  a 
stump  of  Indian  corn,  cut  short*  which  he 
stands  on  the  ground  in  front  of  him.  A 
rude  sort  of  teetotum  is  made  of  a  gourd  and 
a  stick,  and  is  spun  among  the  corn-stumps, 
the  object  of  the  game  being  to  knock  down 
the  stump  helonguig  to  the  adversary.  This 
is  a  favorite  game,  and  elicits  much  noisy 
laughter  and  applause,  not  only  fr«»m  the 
actual  players,  but  from  the  spectators  who 
surround  them. 

In  front  of  the  iwansa  the  dances  are  con- 
ducted. They  are  similar  in  some  respects 
to  those  of  the  Damaras,  as  mentioned  on 
page  313,  except  that  the  performers  stand 
in  a  line  instead  of  in  a  circle.  A  long  strip 
of  bark  or  cow-skin  is  laid  on  the  ground, 
and  the  Weezees  arrange  themselves  along 
it,  the  tallest  man  always  taking  the  place  of 
honor  in  the  middle.  When  the}-  have 
arranged  themselves,  the  drummers  sti'ike 
up  their  nois}'  instruments,  and  tlie  dancers 
begin  a  strange  chant,  which  is  more  like  a 
how^l  than  a  song.  They  all  bow  their  heads 
low%  put  their  hands  on  their  hips,  stamp 
vigorously,  and  are  pleased  to  think  that  they 
are  dancing.  The  male  spectators  stand  in 
front  and  encourage  their  friends  h}-  joining 
in    the    chorus,    while   the    women    stand 
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behind  and  look  on  silently.  Each  dance 
ends  with  a  general  shout  of  laughter  or 
applause,  and  then  a  fresli  set  of  dancers 
take  their  place  on  the  strip  of  skin. 

Sometimes  a  variety  is  introduced  into 
their  dances.  On  one  occasion  the  chief  had 
a  number  of  bowls  tilled  with  pombd  and  set 
in  a  row.  The  people  took  their  grass 
bowls  and  tilled  them  again  and  again  trom 
the  jars,  the  chief  setting  the  example,  and 
drinkinor  more  pombe  than  any  of  his  sub- 
jects. W  hen  the  bowls  had  circulated  plen- 
tifully, a  couple  of  lads  leaped  into  the  circle, 
presenting  a  most  fantastic  appearance. 
They  had  tied  zebra  manes  over  their  heads, 
and  had  furnished  themselves  with  two  long 
bark  tubes  like  huge  bassoons,  into  which 
they  blew  with  all  their  might,  accompany- 
ing' their  shouts  with  extravagant  contor- 
tions of  the  limbs.  As  soon  as  the  pombd 
was  all  gone,  five  drums  were  hung  in  a 
line  upon  a  horizontal  bar,  and  the  per- 
former began  to  hammer  them  furiously. 
Inspired  by  the  sounds,  men,  women,  and 
children  began  to  sing  and  clap  their  hands 
in  time,  and  all  danced  for  several  hours. 

"  The  Weezee  boys  are  amusing  little  fel- 
'lows,  and  have  quite  a  talent  for  games.  Of 
course  they  imitate  the  pursuits  of  their 
fathers,  such  as  shooting  with  small  bows 
and  arrows,  jumping  over  sticks  at  various 
heights,  pretending  to  shoot  game,  and 
other  amusements.  Some  of  the  elder  lads 
converted  their  play  into  reality,  by  making 
their  bows  and  arrows  large  enough  to  kill 
the  pigeons  and  other  birds  which  flew  about 
them.  They  also  make  very  creditable  imi- 
tations of  the  white  man's  gun,  tying  two 
pieces  of  cane  together  for  the  ban'els,  mod- 
elling the  stock,  nammcr,  and  trigger-guard 
out  of  clay,  and  imitating  the  smoke  by  tufts 
of  cotton  wool.  That  they  were  kind- 
haarted  boys  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
they  had  tame  birds  in  cages,  and  spent 
much  time  in  teaching  them  to  sing." 

From  the  above  description  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  Weezees  are  a  lively  race, 
and  such  indeed  is  the  fact.  To  the  traveller 
they  are  amusing  companions,  singing  their 
*'jolliest  of  songs,  with  deep-toned  choruses, 
from  their  thick  necks  and  throats."  But 
they  require  to  be  very  carefully  managed, 
being  independent  as  knowing  their  own 
value,  and  apt  to  go  on,  or  hal^  or  encamp 
just  when  it  happens  to  suit  them.  More- 
over, as  they  are  not  a  cleanly  race,  and  are 
sociably  fond  of  making  their  evening  fire 
close  bv  and  to  windward  of  the  traveller's 
tent,  they  are  often  much  too  near  to  be 
agreeable,  especially  as  they  always  decline 
to  move  from  the  spot  on  which  "they  have 
established  themselves. 

Still  they  are  simply  invaluable  on  the 
march,  for  they  are  good  porters,  can  always 
manage  to  make  themselves  happy,  and  do 
not  become  homesick,  as  is  the  case  with 
men  of  other  tribes.    Moreover,  from  their 


locomotive  habits,  they  are  excellent  guides^ 
and  they  are  most  useful  assistants  in  hunt- 
ing, detecting,  and  following  up  the  spoor  of 
an  animal  with  unerring  certainty.  They 
are  rather  too  apt  to  steal  the  flesh  of  the 
animal  when  it  is  killed,  and  quite  sure  to 
steal  the  fat,  but,  as  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
it  would  not  have  been  killed  at  all  without 
their  help,  they  may  be  pardoned  for  these 
acts  of  petty  larceny.  They  never  seem  at 
a  loss  for  anything,  but  nave  a  singular 
power  of  supplying  themselves  out  of  the 
most  unexpected  materials.  For  example, 
if  a  Wanyamuezi  wants  to  smoke,  and  has 
no  pipe,  he  makes  a  pipe  in  a  minute  or  two 
from  the  nearest  tree.  All  he  has  to  do  is 
to  cut  a  green  twig,  strip  the  bark  oft'  it  as 
boys  do  when  they  make  willow  whistles, 
push  a  plug  of  clay  into  it,  and  bore  a  hole 
through  the  clay  ^vith  a  smaller  twig  or  a 
grass-blade. 

Both  sexes  are  inveterate  smokers,  and, 
as  they  grow  their  own  tobacco,  they  can 
gratify  this  taste  to  their  hearts'  cootent. 
For  smoking,  they  generally  use  their  home- 
cured  tobacco,  which  they  twist  up  into  a 
thick  rope  like  a  hayband,  and  then  coil  into 
a  flattened  spird  like  a  small  target.  Some- 
times they  make  it  into  sugar-loaf  shape. 
Imported  tobacco  they  emplov  as  snuti^ 
grinding  it  to  powder  if  it  should  be  given 
to  them  in  a  solid  form,  or  pushing  it  into 
their  nostrils  if  it  should  be  in  a  cut  state, 
like  "  bird's-eye  "  or  "  returns." 

The  amusements  of  the  Weezees  are  tol- 
erably numerous.  Besides  those  which  have 
been  mentioned,  the  lads  are  fond  of  a 
mimic  fight,  using  the  stalks  of  maize  in- 
stead of  spears,  and  making  for  themselves 
shields  of  bark.  Except  that  the  Weezee 
lads  are  on  foot,  instead  of  being  mounted, 
this  game  is  almost  exactly  like  the  '*  djerid '' 
of  the  Turks,  and  is  quite  as  likely  toinflict 
painful,  if  not  dangerous,  injuries  on  the 
careless  or  unskilful. 

Then,  for  more  sedentary  people,  there 
are  several  games  of  chance  and  others  of 
skill.  The  game  of  chance  is  the  time- 
honored  "  pitch  and  toss,"  which  is  played 
as  eagerly  nere  as  in  England.  It  is  true 
that  the  Weezee  have  no  halfpence,  but 
they  can  always  cut  discs  out  of  bark,  and 
bet  upon  the  rough  or  smooth  side  turning 
uppermost  They  are  very  fond  of  this 
game,  and  will  stake  their  most  valued  pos- 
sessions, such  as  "sambo,"  rings,  bows, 
arrows,  spear-heads,  and  the  like. 

The  chief  game  of  skill  has  probably 
reached  them  through  the  Mohammedan 
traders,  as  it  is  almost  identical  with  a 
game  long  familiar  to  ^e  Turks.  It  is 
called  Bao,  and  is  played  with  a  board  on 
which  are  thirty-two  holes  or  cups,  and 
with  sixty-four  seeds  by  way  of  counters. 
Should  two  players  meet  and  neither  pos- 
sess a  board,  nor  the  proper  seeds,  nothing 
is  easier  than  to  sit  down,  scrape  thirty-two 
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holes  in  the  ground,  select  sixiy-four  stones, 
and  then  begin  to  play*  The  reader  may 
perhaps  call  to  mind  the  old  English  game 
of  MereUes,  or  Nine-men^  Morris,  which 
can  be  played  on  an  extemporized  board 
cut  in  the  turf,  and  with  stonea  instead  of 
counters. 

The  most  inveterate  gamblers  were  the 
lifeguards  of  the  sultan,  some  twenty  in 
number.  They  were  not  agreeable  person- 
ages,  being  oflTt-nsively  supercilious  in  thi^ir 
manner,  and  tlatly  refusing  to  do  a  stroke  of 
work.  The  extent  of  tneir  duty  lay  in 
escorting  their  chief  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  conveying  his  orders  from  one 
vOlage  to  ani>ther.  The  rest  of  their  time 
was  spent  In  giimbling^  drum-beating,  and 
similar  amusements;  and,  if  they  distin- 
miished  themselves  in  any  other  way,  it  wns 
by  the  care  which  they  bestowed  on  their 
dress.  Some  of  these  lifeguards  were  very 
ekilful  in  beating  the  drum,  and,  when  a 
number  were  performing  on  a  row  of  sus- 
pended drums,  the  principal  drummer  al- 
ways took  the  largest  instriunent,  and  was 
the  conductor  of  (ho  others,  just  as  in  a 
soeiet}'  of  bellringers  the  chief  of  them 
takes  the  tenor  bell  For  any  one,  except  a 
native,  to  sleep  in  a  Weezee  village  while 
the  dmms  are  sounding  is  perfectly  imnos- 
sible,  hut  when  they  have  ceased  tne  place 
is  quiet  enough^  as  may  be  seen  by  Captain 
Grant's  description  of  a  night"  scene  in 
Wanyarouczi, 

**  In  a  Weezee  village  there  are  few  sounds 
to  disturb  one's  night^s  rest:  the  traveller's 
horn,  and  the  renly  to  it  from  a  neigliboring 
village,  are  accidental  alarms;  the  ehirping 
of  crickets,  and  the  cry  from  a  sick  cliikl, 
however,  occasionally  broke  npon  the  still- 
ness of  one's  night  Waking  early,  the  first 
sounds  we  heara  were  the  crowing  of  cocks, 
tlie  impatient  lowing  of  cows,  the  bleating 
of  calves,  and  the  chirping  of  sparrows  and 
other  unmusical  birds.  The  pestle  and 
mortiir  shelling  corn  wouM  soon  after  be 
heard,  or  the  cooing  of  wild  pigeons  in  the 
grove  of  palms. 

**  The  huts  were  shaped  like  corn-stacks, 
snpjjorted  by  bare  poles,  fifteen  feet  high, 
and  lifteen  to  eighteen  feet  in  diameter. 
Sometimes  their  gra»s  roofs  would  he  pro- 
tected  from  sparks  by  ^  michans,'  or  frames  of 
Indian  corn-stalks,  "There  were  no  carpets, 
and  all  was  as  dark  as  the  hold  of  a  ship,  A 
few  earthcrn  jars,  made  like  the  Indian 
*gnrrah,'  fnr  boiling  vegetables  or  stirabout, 
tattered  skins,  an  old  bow  and  arrow,  some 
cups  of  grass,  some  gourds,  perhaps  a  stool, 
constitute  the  whole  of  the  furniture.  Grain 
was  housed  in  ham!  boxes  of  bark,  and  goats 
or  calves  had  free  access  over  the  house,'' 

Their  customs  in  eatin«:  and  drinking  are 
rather  remarkable.  Perhaps  we  ought  to 
transfer  those  terms,  drinking  holding  the 
fir»t  place  in  the  mind  of  a  Weezee,  The 
only  drink  which  he  cares  about  is    the 
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native  beer  or  "  pomb^,"  and  many  of  the 
natives  live  almost  entirely  on  pombe,  tak- 
ing scarcely  any  solid  nourishn^etit  what- 
ever. I*om'b<^  making  is  the  w^ork  of  the 
women,  who  brew  large  quantities  at  a 
time.  Not  being  able  to  build  a  large  tank 
in  which  the  water  can  be  heated  to  the 
boiling  point,  the  pombe  maker  takes  a 
number  of  eatliem  pots  and  places  tliem  in 
a  double  row,  with  an  interval  of  eighteen 
inches  or  so  between  tlie  rows.  This  inter- 
mediate space  is  filled  with  w^ood,  which  ii^ 
lighted,  and  the  tire  tended  until  the  beerj 
is  boiled  simultjineously  in  both  rows  of 
pots.  Five  days  are  required  lor  comple- 
ting the  brewing. 

The  Sultan  Iiktihma  was  very  fond  of 
pomb<l,  and»  indeed^  lived  princiimlly  upon 
it     He  used  to  beg:in  with   a   bowl   of  hift 
favorite  beverage,  and  continue  drinking  it  I 
at  intervals  until  he  went  to  his  tiny  sleep-j 
ing-hut  for  the  night.    Though  he  was  hifj 
stupefied  diiring  the  day,  he  did  not  buC 
in    health,    but'  was    a"^  fine,  sturdy,    hi 
old  man,  pleasant  enough  in  manner,  and 
rather  amusing  when  his  head  happened  to 
be  clear,     lie  was  rather  tbnd  of  a  practical^ 
Joke,  and  sometimes    amused    hiniself  hf  I 
begging  some  quinine,  mixing  it  slyly  wital 
pomli^,  and  then  enjoying  the  consternatiottB 
which    appeared    o\i^  the  countenances  of" 
those  who  partook  of  the  bitter  draught. 

Every  morning  he  used  to  go  round  to 
the  ditlerent  houses,  timing  his  visits  so  as 
to  appear  when  the  brewing  was  finished. 
He  always  partook  of  the  first  Ik»w1  of  beer, 
and  then  went  on  to  another  house  and 
drank  more  pombd,  which  he  sometimes 
sucked  through  a  reed  in  sherr>'- cobbler] 
fashion,  (See  page  »JS>1.)  Men  and  womeA 
seldom  drink  in  company;  the  latter  aseei3>*^ 
bling  together  under  the  presidency  of  the 
sultana,  or  chief  wife,  and  drinking  in  com- 
I>any. 

As  to  food,  regular  meals  seem  to  be 
almost  unknown  among  the  men,  who 
''drop  in  "  at  their  friends'  houses,  taking  a 
small  potato  at  one  place,  a  bowl  of  pomb^ 
at  aaolher,  and,  on  rare  occasions,  a  little 
beef.  Indeed,  Captain  Grant  says  tliat  he 
seldom  ssiw  men  at  their  meals,  unless  thej 
were  assembled  for  pomb<^  drinking.  Wo- 
men, however,  who  eat,  as  they  drink,  by 
themselves,  arc  more  regular  in  their  meals,  , 
and  at  stated  times  have  their  food  pre*  J 
pared.  1 

The  grain  from  which  the  pombd  is  niade 
is  cultivated  by  the  women,  who  undertake 
most,  though  not  all,  of  its  preparation*  ■ 
When  it  is  green,  they  reap  it  by  cutting  oflf  ■ 
the  cars  with  a  knife,  just  as  was  done  by 
the  Egyptians  of  ancient  times.  They  then 
carry  the  ears  in  baskets  to  tlie  tillage, 
empty  them  out  npon  tlie  ground,  ana 
spread  them  in  the  sunbeams  until  they  are 
tnoroughly  dried.  The  men  then  tliresh 
out  the  grain  with  curious  fiails,  looking 
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like  rackets,  with  handles  eight  or  nine  feet 
in  lengch. 

When  threshed,  it  is  stored  away  in  vari- 
ous fashions.  Sometimes  it  is  made  into  a 
miniature  corn-rick  placed  on  legs,  like  the 
"staddles"  of  our  own  fiirmyaras.  Some- 
times a  pole  is  stuck  into  the  earth,  and  the 
corn  is  hound  round  it  at  some  distance 
from  the  ground,  so  that  it  resemhles  an 
angler's  float  of  gigantic  dimensions.  The 
oddest,  though  perhaps  the  safest,  way  of 
packing  grain,  is  to  tie  it  up  in  a  hundle, 
and  hang  it  to  the  hranch  of  a  tree.  When 
wanted  tor  use,  it  is  pounded  in  a  wooden 
mortar  like  those  of  the  Ovambo  tribe^  in 
order  to  beat  off  the  husk,  and  finally  it  is 
ground  between  two  stones.  A  harvest 
scene,  illustrating  these  various  operations, 
is  given  on  the  d37th  page. 

The  Wanyamuezi  are  not  a  very  supersti- 
tious people,  —  at  all  events  they  are  not 
such  slaves  to  superstition  as  many  other 
tribes.  As  fkr  as  is  known,  they  have  no 
idols,  but  then  they  have  no  religious  sys- 
tem, except  perhaps  a  fear  of  evil  spirits, 
and  a  beUef  that  suoh  spirits  can  be  exor- 
cised by  qualified  wizards.  A  ^ood  account 
of  one  of  these  exorcisms  is  given  by  Gap- 
tain  Grant 

"  The  sultan  sits  at  the  doorway  of  his  hut, 
which  is  decorated  with  lion's  paws. 

*'*'  His  daughter,  the  possessea,  is  opposite 
to  him,  completely  hooded,  and  guarded  by 
two  Watusi  women,  one  on  each  side,  hold- 
ing a  naked  spear  erect  The  sultana  com- 
pletes the  circle.  Pombd  is  spirted  up  in 
the  air  so  as  to  fall  upon  them  all.  A  cow 
is  then  brought  in  with  its  mouth  tightly 
bound  up,  almost  preventing  the  possibility 
of  breathing,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  poor 
cow  is  to  be  the  sacrifice. 

"  One  spear-bearer  gives  the  animal  two 

fentle  taps  with  a  hatchet  between  the 
orns,  and  she  is  followed  by  the  woman 
with  the  evil  spirit  and  by  a  second  spear- 
bearer,  who  also'  tap  the  cow.  A  man  now 
steps  rorward,  and  with  the  same  hatchet 
kills  the  cow  by  a  blow  behind  the  horns. 
The  blood  is  all  caught  in  a  tray  (a  Kaflftr 
custom),  and  placed  at  the  feet  of  the  pos- 
sessed, after  which  a  spear-bearer  puts  spots 
of  the  blood  on  the  woman's  forehead,  on  the 
root  of  the  neck,  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and 
the  instep  of  the  feet  He  spots  the  other 
spear-bearers  in  the  same  manner,  and  the 
tray  is  then  taken  by  another  man,  who 
spots  the  sultan,  his  kindred,  and  house- 
hold. 

"  Again  the  tray  is  carried  to  the  feet  of 
the  possessed,  and  she  sppts  with  the  blood 
her  little  son  and  nephews,  who  kneel  to 
receive  it  Sisters  and  female  relatives  come 
next  to  be  anointed  by  her.  and  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  see  those  dearest  to  ner  pressing  for- 
ward with  congratulations  and  wishes.  She 
then  rises  from  her  seat,  uttering  a  sort  of 
whining  cry,  and  walks  off  to  the  house  of 


the  sultana,  preceded  and  followed  by  spear- 
bearers.  During  the  day  she  walks  about  the 
village,  still  hocked,  and  attended  by  several 
followers  shaking  gourds  containing  grain, 
and  singing  *  Heigh-ho,  massa-a-no,'  or  '  ma- 
sanga.'  An  old  woman  is  appointed  to 
wrestle  with  her  for  a  broomstick  which  she 
carries,  and  finally  the  stick  is  left  in  her 
hand. 

^^Late  in  the  afternoon  a  change  is 
wrought;  she  appears  as  in  ordinary,  but 
with  her  face  curiously  painted  in  the  same 
way.  She  sits  without  smiling  to  receive 
offerings  of  ^rain,  with  beads  or  anklets 
placed  on  twigs  of  the  broomstick,  which 
she  holds  upright;  and,  this  over,  she  walks 
among  the  women,  who  shout  out, '  Gnombe  I' 
(cow),  or  some  other  ridiculous  expression 
to  create  a  laugh.  This  winds  up  tne  cere- 
mony on  the  first  day,  but  two  days  after- 
wardf  the  now  emancipated  woman  is  seen 
parading  about  with  the  broomstick  hung 
with  beads  and  rings,  and  looking  herseu 
again,  being  completely  cured.  The  van- 
quished spirit  haa  been  forced  to  fly  I " 

Like  many  other  African  tribes,  the 'Wee- 
zees  fuUy  believe  that  when  a  person  is  ill 
witchcraft  must  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
malady,  and  once,  when  Captain  Grant  was 
in  their  country,  a  man  who  used  to  sell  fish 
to  him  died  sudaenly.  His  wife  was  at  once 
accused  of  murdering  him  by  poison  (which 
is  thought  to  be  a  Branch  of  sorcery),  was 
tried,  convicted,  and  killed.  The  truth  of 
the  verdict  was  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
the  hyaenas  did  not  touch  tne  body  after 
death. 

They  have  all  kinds  of  odd  superstitions 
about  animals.  Captain  Grant  had  shot  an 
antelope,  which  was  quite  new  to  him,  and 
which  was  therefore  a  great  prize.  With 
the  unwilling  aid  of  his  assistant  he  carried 
it  as  far  as  the  village,  but  there  the  man 
laid  it  down,  declining  to  carry  it  within  the 
walls  on  the  plea  that  it  was  a  dangerous 
animal,  and  must  not  be  brought  to  the 
houses.  The  Sultan  Ukalima  was  then 
asked  to  have  it  brought  in,  but  the  man, 
usually  so  mild,  flew  at  once  into  a  towering 
rage,  and  would  not  even  allow  a  piece  of 
the  skin  to  be  brought  within  the  village. 
He  said  that  if  its  flesh  were  eaten  it  would 
cause  the  fingers  and  toes  to  fall  off,  and  that 
if  its  saliva  touched  the  skin  an  ulcer  would 
be  the  result  Consequently,  the  skin  was 
lost,  and  only  a  sketch  preserved.  These 
ideas  about  the  "  bawala,"  as  this  antelope 
was  called,  did  not  seem  to  have  extended 
very  far;  for,  while  the  body  was  still  lying 
outside  the  walls,  a  party  ^f  another  tribe 
came  up,  and  were  very  glad  to  cook  it  and 
eat  it  on  the  spot 

All  lions  and  lynxes  are  the  property  of 
the  sultan.    No  one  may  wear  the  lion  skin 
except  himself,  and  he  decorates  his  dwell- 
ing with  the  paws  and  other  spoils.    T  ' 
may  be  expected,  as  the  lion  skin  is  cor 
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erecl  as  an  emblem  of  royalty  in  other  lands 
beside  Alriea.  But  there  is  a  curioua  super- 
stitioii  about  tho  lion,  which  prohibita  any 
one  from  walking  round  its  boay,  or  even  its 
skin.  One  day,  when  a  lion  had  b^en  killed, 
and  itn  body  oroiigbt  into  the  villiife,  Cap- 
tain Grant  measured  it,  and  was  atraightway 
assailed  by  the  chief  prieat  of  the  place  for 
breaking  the  law  in  walking  round  the  ani- 
mal while  he  was  meaduriog  it  He  gave 
as  his  reason  that  there  waa  a  apell  laid  on 
the  lions  which  kept  them  from  entering 
the  villages,  and  that  the  aet  of  walking 
round  the  animal  broke  the  spell.  He  iaid, 
however,  lliat  a  payment  of  four  clotlis  to 
him  would  restore  the  efficacy  of  the  spell, 
and  then  he  woiild  not  tell  the  sultan.  Cap- 
tain Gmnt  contrived  to  extricate  himself 
very  ingeniously  by  arguing  that  the  action 
which  hn>ke  the  spell  was  not  walking  round 
the  body,  but  stepping  over  it,  and  that  he 
had  been  careful  to  avoid.  After  syndry^ 
odd  ceremonies  have  been  performed  over 
the  dead  body  of  the  lion,  the  flesh,  which  ie 
by  that  time  half  putrid,  is  boiled  hy  the 
sultan,  in  person,  the  fat  is  skimmed  off,  and 
preserved  as  a  valued  medicine,  and  the  skin 
Qiessed  for  regal  wear. 

TheWanvamuezi  have  a  way  of  *^  making 
Ijrotherhood,"  similar  to  tliat  which  has 
alreaily  been  deacrihed,  ejccept  that  histead  of 


drinking  each  other's  blood,  the  newfy^madft 

brothers  mix  it  with  butter  on  a  leaf  wmA 
e  xc  hango  lea v  efi*  Th  e  bii  t ter  is  th  en  rubbed 
into  the  incisions,  so  that  it  acts  as  a  heal* 
ing  ointment  at  the  same  time  that  the  blood 
is  exchanged.  The  ceremony  is  concluded 
by  tearin*£  the  leaves  to  pieces  and  shower- 
ing the  ftragments  on  the  heads  of  th« 
brothers. 

The  travellers  happened  to  he  in  the 
country  just  in  time  to  see  a  cnrious  mourn- 
ing ceremony.  There  w^aa  a  tremendous 
cjommotion  in  the  chiefs  "  tcmhe,''  and  on 
inquiry  it  turned  out  that  twins  had  been 
horn  to  one  of  his  wives,  hot  tliat  they  wera 
both  dead.  All  the  women  belonging  to  hit 
household  marched  about  in  proeeBsion^ 
pmntod  and  adorned  in  a  vt^ry  eroteaqua 
manner,  singing  and  dancing  with  strange 
gesticulations  of  arms  and  legs,  and  looking, 
indeed,  as  if  they  bad  been  indulging  in 
pombe  rather  than  afflicted  by  griei  This 
went  on  all  day,  and  in  the  evening  they 
collected  a  great  bundle  of  bulrushes,  tied  it 
up  in  a  doth,  and  carried  it  to  the  door  of 
the  mother's  hut,  just  ^»  if  it  had  been  the 
doiwi  body  of  a  man.  They  then  set  it  down  , 
on  the  ground-,  stuck  a  quantity  of  the  rushee 
into  the  earth,  at  each  Ride  of  the  door,  knell 
down,  and  began  a  long  slirieking  wdl, 
which  lasted  for  teToral  nourg  togeOier. 
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Passino  by  8  number  of  tribes  of  more 
or  less  importance,  we  come  to  the  conn- 
tnr  called  jKLarague  (pronounced  E^-rah- 
goo-eh),  which  occupies  a  district  about 
lat  3°  S.  and  long.  31°  E.  The  people  of 
this  district  are  mvided  into  two  distinct 
classes,  —  namely,  the  reigning  race,  or 
TVahuma,  and  the  peasantry,  or  Wan- 
yambo.  These  latter  were  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  but  were  dispos- 
sessed by  the  Wahum^  who  have  turned 
them  into  slaves  and  tillers  of  the  ground. 
Among  the  Wahuma  there  is  another  dis- 
tinction,—  namely,  a  royal  caste,  or  Mo- 
heenda. 

As  to  the  Wanyambo,  although  they  are 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  peasants^  and 
have  been  compared  to  the  ryots  of  India, 
thev  seem  to  preserve  their  self-respect, 
ana  have  a  kind  of  government  among 
themselves,  the  country  being  divided  into 
districts,  each  of  Avhicn  has  its  own  gov- 
ernor. These  men  are  called  TVakungo, 
and  are  distinguished  by  a  sort  of  uniform, 
consisting  of  a  sheet  of  calico  or  a  scarlet 
blanket  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  dress. 

They  are  an  excitable  and  rather  quar- 
relsome people,  and  are  quite  capable  of 
taking  their  own  parts,  even  against  the 
Weezees,  with  whom  they  occasionally  quar- 
rel. They  do  not  carry  their  weapons  con- 
tinually, like  the  Wagogo  and  the  Weezees, 
contenting  themselves  with  a  stick  about 
five  feet  long,  with  a  knob  at  the  end,  with- 
out which  they  are  seldom  to  be  seen,  and 
which  is  not  only  used  as  a  weapon,  but  is 
employed  in  greeting  a  friend. 


Hie  mode  of  saluting  another  is  to  hold 
out  the  dtick  to  the  friend,  who  touches  the 
knobbed  end  with  his  hand,  and  repeats  a 
few  words  of  salutation.  Yet,  although 
they  do  not  habitually  cwry  weapons,  they 
are  very  well  armed,'' their  bows  being  ex- 
ceeding!]^ powerfhl  and  elastic^  more  than 
six  feet  in  length,  and  projecting  a  spear- 
headed arrow  to  a  great  distance.  Spears 
are  also  emploved,  but  the  familiar  weapon 
is  the  bow.    A  bow  belonging  to  M'nana- 

fee,  the  brother  of  Bumanika,  the  then 
ead  chief  or  "  sultan "  of  Karague,  was  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  native  workmanship. 
It  was  six  feet  three  inches  in  length,  t.  e. 
exactly  the  height  of  the  owner,  ana  was  so 
careftilly  made  that  there  was  not  a  curve 
in  it  that  could  ofibnd  the  eye.  The  string 
was  twisted  from  the  sinews  of  a  cow,  and 
the  owner  could  project  an  arrow  some  two 
hundred  yards.  The  wood  of  which  it  was 
made  looked  very  like  our  own  ash. 

The  Wanyambo  were  very  polite  to  Cap- 
tain Grant^  taking  great  care  of  him,  and 
advising  him  how  to  preserve  his  health, 
thus  affording  a  practical  refutation  of  the 
alarming  stories  respecting  their  treachery 
and  ferocity  of  which  he  had  been  told  when 
determining  to  pass  through  their  country. 
The  Wanyambo  are  obliged  to  ftirnish  pro- 
visions to  travellers  free  of  charge,  but, 
although  they  obey  the  letter  of  me  law, 
they  always  expect  a  present  of  brass  wira 
in  lieu  of  payment  They  are  slenderly 
built,  very  ^k  in  complexion,  and  grease 
themselves  abund^tly.  They  do  not,  how- 
ever, possess  such  an  evil  odor  as  other 
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greaao-usiTig  tribes,  as,  after  they  have 
anointed  thema elves,  they  light  a  fire  of 
aromatLi:  wood^  and  stand  to  leeward  of  it, 
so  as  to  allow  the  perfumed  amoko  to  pass 
over  them. 

The  Wahuraa  are  of  much  lighter  com- 
plexion, and  the  royal  caste,  or  Moheendaj 
are  remarkable  for  their  brooze-hke  com- 
plexiouft,  their  well-cut  features,  and  their 
curiously  long  heads.  The  members  of  this 
cflAte  are  further  marked  by  fiome  scara  under 
the  eyes,  and  their  teeth  are  neither  filed 
nor  chipped.  There  is  rather  a  curious  law 
about  tne  success  ion  to  the  throne.  As  with 
us,  the  king's  eldest  son  is  the  acknowledged 
heir,  but  then  he  must  have  been  bom  when 
his  father  was  actually  king.  Consequently, 
the  youngest  of  a  family  of  brothers  is  some- 
times tlie  heir  tij  the  throne,  his  elder  bro- 
thers, havi^i^  been  born  before  their  father 
was  king,  being  inelij|ible  to  the  crown. 

AccoMing  to  Cap  tarn  Speke,  the  Wahuma, 
the  Oallaa,  and  the  Abyssinians  are  but  rtif- 
ferent  branches  of  the  same  people,  having 
fouffht  and  been  beaten,  and  retired,  and  so 
made  their  way  westward  and  south wartl, 
until  they  settled  down  in  the  conn  try  which 
was  then  inhabited  by  the  Wanyambo,  Still, 
although  he  thinks  them  to  have  derived 
their  source  from  Abyssinia,  and  to  have 
spread  themselves  over  the  whole  of  the 
country  on  which  we  are  now  engaged,  he 
mentions  that  they  always  accommodated 
themselves  to  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  natives  whom  they  supplanted,  and  that 
the  Crallas  or  Wahuma  of  Karague  have 
diflbrent  customs  from  the  Wahuma  of  Un- 
yoro. 

The  king  or  suUan  of  Karague,  at  the 
time  when  our  travellers  passed  through  the 
country,  was  Rumanika,  He  was  the  hand- 
somest and  most  intelligent  ruler  that  thcj 
met  in  Africa,  and  had  nothing  of  the  Afri- 
can in  his  appearance  except  that  his  hair 
was  short  and  woolly.  He  was  six  feet  two 
inches  in  height,  and  had  a  pecuUarly  mild 
and  open  expression  of  countenance.  He 
wore  a  robe  made  of  small  antelope  skins, 
and  another  of  bark  cloth,  so  thi^t  he  was 
completely  covered*  He  never  wore  any 
headdress,  but  had  the  usual  metallic  arm- 
lets and  anklets,  and  always  carried  a  long 
staff  in  his  hand.  His  fonr  sons  appear  to 
have  been  worthy  of  their  father.  The  old- 
est and  youngest  seem  to  have  been  pecul- 
iarly tavorable  specimens  of  their  race.  The 
eldest,  named  Chunderah,  \vas  twenty-five 
years  old,  and  very  fair^  so  that,  but  for  his 
woolly  hair  and  his  rather  thick  Lips,  he 
might  have  been  taken  for  a  sepoy.  "He 
affected  the  dandy,  being  more  neat  about 
his  lion -skin  covers  and  ornaments  than  the 
oth e r  bro ther s.  He  led  a  gay  1  ife ,  was  always 
ready  to  lead  a  war  party,  and  to  preside  at 
a  dance,  or  wherever  there  was  ivine  and 
women. 

**From  the  tuft  of  wool  left  unshaven  on 


the  crown  of  his  head  to  hie  waist  he  Tvas 

bare,  except  when  decorated  round  the  mus- 
cle of  the  arms  and  neck  with  chiirmed 
horns,"  strips  of  otter  skin,  shells,  and  bands 
of  wood.  The  skin  covering,  which  in  the 
Karague  people  is  neciiliar  in  shape,  reaches 
below  the  knee  behind,  and  is  cut  away  in 
front  From  below  the  calf  to  the  ankle 
was  a  mass  of  iron  wire,  and,  when  visiting 
Itom  neighbor  to  neighbor,  lie  always,  like 
every  Karagne,  carried  in  his  hand  a  five- 
feet  staff  with  a  knob  at  the  end.  He 
constantly  came  to  ask  after  me,  bringing 
flowers  in  his  hand,  as  he  knew  my  fondness 
for  them,  and  at  night  he  wonld  take  Frij, 
my  headman,  into  the  palace,  along  witli 
his  ^^eze,^  or  guitar,  to  amuse  his  sisters 
with  Zanzibar  music.  In  turn,  the  sisters, 
brothers,  and  followers  would  sing  Karafr^e 
music,  and  earlv  in  the  morning  Master  Frij 
and  Chundemh  woidd  return  rather  jolly 
to  their  huts  outside  tlie  pakce  enclosure* 
This  shows  the  kindly  feeling  existing  be- 
tween us  and  the  familv  of  the  sultan;  and, 
although  this  young  prince  had  showed  me 
many  attentions,  ho  never  once  asked  me 
for  a  present" 

The  second  sou,  who  was  by  a  different 
mother,  was  not  so  agreeable*  His  di.^posi- 
tiou  was  not  bad,  but  he  was  stupid  and 
slow,  and  anything  but  handsome.  The 
youngest  of  the  four,  named  Kukoko,  seemed 
to  have  become  a  genera]  favorite,  and  was 
clearly  the  pet  of  hi»  father,  who  never  went 
anywhere  without  him*  He  was  so  mild 
and  pleasant  in  his  manner,  that  the  trav- 
ellers presented  him  with  a  pair  of  while 
kid  gloves,  and,  after  much  trouble  in  coax- 
ing them  on  his  unaccustomed  fiug*  rs,  were 
much  amused  by  the  youug  man's  added 
dignity  with  which  he  walked  away. 

Coiitrary  to  the  usual  Afi-ican  custom, 
Eumanika  was  singularly  abstemious,  living 
almost  entirely  upon  mitk,  and  merely  suck- 
ing the  juice  of  boiled  beef,  without  eating 
the  meat  itself*  He  scarcely  ever  tcuichtil 
the  plantain  wine  or  beer,  tliat  is  in  £uch 
general  use  throughout  the  country,  and 
never  had  been  known  to  he  intoxicated. 
This  wine  or  beer  is  made  in  a  very  in- 
genious manner*  A  ]arc;e  log  of  wood  is 
hollowed  out  so  as  to  foiTu  a  tub,  and  it 
seems  essential  that  it  sliould  he  of  consid- 
erable si^e.  One  end  of  it  is  raised  upon 
a  support,  and  a  sort  of  barrier  or  dam  of 
dried  grass  is  fixed  across  the  centre,  liipe 
plantains  are  then  placed  in  the  upper  divi- 
sion of  tlie  tub,  and  mashed  by  the  women's 
feet  and  hands  until  they  are  reduced  to  a 
pulp.  The  juice  flows  down  the  inclined 
tub,  straining  itself  by  passing  through  the 
grass  barrier.  When  a  sutficient  qu,antity 
has  been  pressed,  it  is  strained  several  times 
backward  and  forward,  and  Is  then  jiassed 
into  a  clean  tub  for  fermentation*  Some 
burnt  sorghum  is  then  bruised  and  thrown 
into  the  juice  to  help  fermentation,  and  the 
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tab  is  then  covered  up  and  placed  in  the 
sun's  rays,  or  kept  warm  by  a  fire.  In  the 
course  of  three  days  the  brewing  process  is 
supposed  to  be  completed,  and  the  beer  or 
wine  is  poured  off  into  calabashes. 

The  amount  of  this  wine  that  is  drunk  by 
the  natives  is  really  amazin£[,  every  one 
carrying  about  with  him  a  c^abash  full  of 
it,  and  even  the  youngest  children  of  the 
peasants  drinking  it  freely.  It  is  never 
bottled  for  preservation,  ana,  in  fact,  it'is  in 
such  request  that  scarcely  a  calabash  full 
can  be  found  within  two  or  three  days  after 
the  brewing  is  completed.  This  inordinate 
fondness  for  plantain  wine  makes  Bumanika's 
abstinence  tne  more  remarkable. 

But  Bumanika  was  really  a  Wonderfhl 
man  in  his  way,  and  was  not  only  king,  but 
priest  and  prophet  also.  His  very  elevation 
to  the  throne  was,  according  to  the  account 
given  by  him  and  his  friends,  entirely  due 
to  supernatural  aid.  When  his  father.  Da- 
gara,  died,  he  and  two  brothers  claimed  the 
throne.  In  order  to  settle  their  pretensions 
a  small  magic  drum  was  laid  before  them, 
and  he  who  could  lift  it  was  to  take  the 
crown.  The  drum  was  a  very  small  one, 
and  of  scarcely  any  weight,  but  upon  it 
were  laid  certain  potent  charms.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  although  his  brothers  put 
all  their  strength  to  the  task,  they  could  not 
stir  the  drum,  while  Bumanika  raised  it 
easily  with  his  little  finder.  Ever  afterward 
he  carried  this  drum  with  him  on  occasions 
of  ceremony,  swinging  it  about  to  show 
how  easy  it  was  for  the  rightful  sovereign 
to  wield  it  Being  dissatisfied  with  such  a 
test,  one  of  the  chiefs  insisted  on  Bumani- 
ka's  trial  by  another  ordeal.  He  was  then 
brought  into  a  sacred  spot,  where  he  was 
required  to  seat  himself  on  the  ground,  and 
await  the  result  of  the.  charms.  If  he  were 
really  the  appointed  king,  the  portion  of  the 
ground  on  which  he  was  seated  would  rise 
up  in  the  air  until  it  reached  the  s^;  but 
if^  he  were  the  wrong  man,  it  would  col- 
lapse, and  dash  him  to  pieces.  According 
to  all  accounts,  his  own  included,  Bumanika 
took  his  seat  J  was  raised  up  into  the  sky, 
and  his  legitimacy  acknowledged. 

Altogether,  his  £unily  seem  to  have  been 
not^d  for  their  supernatural  qualities. 
AThen  his  father,  Dagara,  died,  his  body 
was  sewed  up  in  a  cow-hide,  put  into  a 
canoe,  and  set  floating  on  the  lake,  where  it 
was  allowed  to  decompose.  Three  maggots 
were  then  taken  f^om  the  canoe  and  given 
j,n  charge  of  Bumanika,  but  as  soon  as  they 
came  into  his  house  one  of  them  became  a 
lion,  another  a  leopard,  and  the  third  was 
transformed  into  a  stick.  The  body  was 
then  laid  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  a  hut  built 
over  it,  five  girls  and  fifty  cows  put  into  it, 
and  the  door  blocked  up  and  watched,  so 
that  the  inmates  gradually  died  of  starva- 
tion. The  lion  which  issued  from  the  corpse 
was  supposed  to  be  an  emblem  of  the  pe- 


culiar character  of  the  Karague  country, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  guarded  by  lions 
fVom  the  attack  of  other  tribes.  It  was  said 
that  whenever  Dagara  heard  that  the  enemy 
was  marching  into  his  country,  he  used  to 
call  the  lions  together,  send  them  against 
the  advancing  force,  and  so  defeat  them  by 
deputy. 

In  nis  character  of  high-priest,  Bumanika 
was  very  imposing,  especially  in  his  new- 
moon  levee,,  which  took  place  every  month, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  loyalty  ot 
his  subjects.  On  the  evening  of  tne  new 
moon  he  clothes  himself  in  his  priestly 
garb,  i.  e.  a  quantity  of  feathers  nodding 
over  his  forehead,  and  fastened  with  a  kind 
of  strap  of  beads.  A  huge  white  beard 
covers  nis  chin  and  descends  to  his  breast, 
and  is  fastened  to  his  face  by  a  belt  of  beads. 
Having  thus  prepared  himsel£  he  sits  be- 
hind a  screen,  and  waits  for  tne  ceremony 
to  begin. 

This  is  a  very  curious  one.  Thirty  or 
forty  long  drums  are  ranged  on  the  ground, 
just  like  a  battery  of  so  many  mortars:  on 
their  heads  a  white  cross  is  painted*.  The 
drummers  stand  behind  them,  each  with  a 
pair  of  sticks,  and  in  front  is  their  leader, 
who  has  a  pair  of  small  drums  slun^  to  his 
neck.  The  leader  first  raises  his  right  arm, 
and  then  his  left,  the  performers  imitating 
him  with  exact  precision.  He  then  brings 
down  both  sticks  on  the  drums  with  a  rapid 
roll,  which  becomes  louder  and  louder,  until 
the  noise  is  scarcely  endurable.  This  is 
continued  at  intervals  for  several  hours, 
interspersed  with  performances  on  smaller 
drums,  and  other  musical  instruments.  The 
various  chiefs  and  officers  next  advance,  in 
succession,  leaping  and  gesticulating,  shout- 
ing expressions  of  devotion  to  their  sover- 
eign, and  invoking  his  vengeance  on  them 
should  they  ever  ail  in  their  loyalty.  As 
they  finish  their  salutation  they  kneel  suc- 
cessively before  the  king,  and  hold  out  their 
knobbed  sticks  that  he  may  touch  them,  and 
then  retire  to  make  room  for  their  succes- 
sors in  the  ceremony.  In  order  to  give 
added  force  to  the  whole  proceeding,  a  horn 
is  stuffed  full  of  magic  powder,  and  placed 
in  the  centre,  with  its  opening  directed 
toward  the  quarter  from  which  danger  is  to 
be  feared. 

A  younger  brother  of  Bumanika,  named 
M'nanagee,  was  even  a  greater  prophet  and 
diviner  than  his  royal  brother,  and  was 
greatly  respected  by  the  Wahuma  in  conse- 
quence of  his  supernatural  powers.  He  had 
a  sacred  stone  on  a  hill,  and  might  be  seen 
daily  walkingto  the  spot  for  the  purpose  of 
divination.  He  had  also  a  number  of  ele- 
phant tusks  which  he  had  stuffed  with 
magic  powder  and  placed  in  the  enclosure, 
for  the  purpose  of  a  kind  of  religious  wor- 
ship. 

ATnanagee  was  a  tall  and  stately  person- 
age, skillea  in  the  knowledge  of  plants,  and^ 
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strange  to  say^  readj  to  impart  hia  knowl- 
edge. As  instgnia  of  his  priestly  office,  foe 
wore  an  abundance  of  charms.  One  charm 
ivas  fastened  to  the  back  of  his  shaven  head, 
oChers  hung  from  his  neck  and  arras »  while 
iome  were  tied  to  his  knees,  and  even  the 
end  of  his  walking  stick  contained  a  charm. 
He  was  always  actended  by  his  page,  a  little 
fiit  boy,  who  carried  hia  tfy-flapper^  and  his 
master *s  pipe,  the  latter  being  of  considera- 
ble lengtn,  and  having  a  bowl  of  enormous 
siae*  He  had  a  full  belief  in  the  power  of 
hie  magic  horns,  and  conjiuHed  them  on 
atoost  every  occasion  of  life.  If  any  one 
were  ill^  he  aaked  their  opinion  a»  to  the 
nature  of  the  malady  and  the  beat  remedy 
for  it  K  he  felt  curious  about  a  Mend  at  a 
distance,  the  magic  horns  gave  him  tidings 
of  the  absent  one.  If  an  attack  were  intended 
o^  the  country,  the  horns  gave  him  waniLng 
of  it,  and^  when  rightly  invoked,  they  either 
averted  the  threatened  attack,  or  gave  vic- 
tory over  their  enemies, 

The  people  have,  an  implicit  fkith  in  the 
power  of  their  charms,  and  oelieve  that  they 
not  only  inspire  courage,  hut  render  the 
person  invulnerable.  Bumanika^s  head  ma- 
gician, K'yengo,  told  Captain  Speko  that  the 
Watuta  tribes  had  invested  hb  village  for  six 
months;  and,  when  all  the  cattle  and  other 
provisions  were  eaten,  they  took  the  vil- 
lage and  killed  all  the  inhabitants  except 
himself.  Him  they  could  not  kill  on  account 
of  the  power  of  his  charms,  and^  although 
they  struck  at  him  with  their  spears  as  he 
lay  on  the  ground j  they  could  not  even 
wound  him. 

The  Wahnma  believe  in  the  constant 
presence  of  departed  souls,  and  that  they 
can  exercise  an  infiucncG  for  good  or  evil 
over  those  whom  they  had  known  in  life. 
80,  if  a  field  happens  to  be  blighted,  or  the 
crop  does  not  look  favorable,  a  gourd  is  laid 
on  the  path.  All  pi^sengers  who  see  the 
gourd  know  its  meaning,  jmd  set  up  a  wail- 
ing cry  to  the  spirits  to  give  a  good  croij  to 
their  surviving  friends.  In  order  to  propitiate 
the  spirit  of  his  father,  Dagara,  Humanika 
used  annually  to  sacrifice  a  cow  on  his  tomb, 
and  was  accustomed  to  lay  com  and  beer  near 
the  grave,  as  ofFerin^s  to  hia  father^a  spirit. 

In  Karague,  marriage  is  little  more  than 
a  species  of  barter^  the  father  receiving 
cows,  sheep,  slaves,  and  other  property  for 
his  daughter.  But  the  transaction  is  not  a 
final  one,  for  if  the  bride  does  not  happen  to 
approve  of  her  husband,  she  can  return  the 
niarringo  gifts  and  return  to  her  father. 
There  Is  but  little  ceremony  in  their  mar- 
riages, the  principal  one  seeming  to  consist 
of  tying  up  the  bride  in  a  blackened  skin, 
and  carrying  her  in  noisy  procession  to  her 
husband. 

The  Wahuma  women  lead  an  easy  life 
compared  with  that  of  the  South  African 
women,  and  indeed  their  chief  object  in  life 
eeems  to  b6  the  attainment  of  corpulence. 


Either  the  Wahuma  women  are  epeclallj 
constituted,  or  the  food  which  they  eat  is 
exceptionally  nutritious,  for  they  attain 
dimensions  that  are  almost  incredible.  For 
example,  Rumanika,  though  himself  a  slight 
and  well^shaped  man,  had  five  wives  of 
enormous  fhtness.  Tliree  of  them  were 
unable  to  enter  the  door  of  an  ordinary  hut, 
or  to  move  about  iwthout  being  supported  by 
a  person  on  either  side.  They  arc  fed  oa 
boiled  plantains  and  milk,  and  consume  vast 
quantities  of  the  latter  article,  eating  it  all 
day  long.  Indeed,  they  are  fattened  as  sys- 
tematically as  turkeys,  and  arc  '*  crammed^' 
with  an  equal  disregard  of  their  feelings* 

Captain  Speke  gives  a  very  humorous  ac- 
count of  his  interview  with  one  of  the  women 
of  rank,  together  with  the  measurements 
which  she  permitted  him  to  take:  — 

'*  Alter  a  long  and  amusing  conversation 
with  Rumanika  in  the  mornmg,  I  called  on 
one  of  his  sisters-in-law,  married  to  an  elder 
brother,  who  wba  born  before  Dagara  as- 
cended the  throne.  She  was  another  of 
these  victims  of  obesity,  unable  to  stand 
except  on  all  fours,  I  was  desirous  to 
obtain  a  good  view  of  her,  and  actually  to 
measure  her,  and  induced  her  to  give  me 
facilities  for  doing  so  by  offering  in  return  to 
show  her  a  bit  of  my  naked  legs  and  anna. 
The  bait  took  as  I  wished  it,  and,  after  gfU 
ting  her  to  sidle  and  wriggle  into  the  mid* 
die  of  the  hut,  I  did  as  Iliad  promised,  and 
then  took  her  dimensions  as  noted, 

*'  Round  arm,  one  foot  eleven  inches. 
Chest,  four  feet  four  inches.  Thigh,  two 
feet  seven  inches.  Calf,  one  foot  eight 
inches*  Height,  five  feet  eight  inches.  AH 
of  these  are  exact  except  the  height,  and  I 
believe  I  could  have  obtained  this  mora 
accurately  if  I  could  have  had  her  laid  on 
the  floor.  But,  knowing  what  difficulties  I 
should  have  to  contend  ^ith  in  such  a  piece 
of  engineering,  I  tried  to  get  her  height  by 
raising  her  up.  This,  after  infinite  exer- 
tiona  on  the  part  of  us  both,  was  accum- 
plished,  when  she  sank  down  again  fainting, 
for  the  blood  had  rushed  into  her  head. 

"  Meanwhile  the  dau*^hter,  a  lass  of  six- 
teen, sat  stark  naked  lietbre  us,  sucking  at  a 
milk-pot,  on  which  the  fiithcr  kept  her  at 
work  by  holding  a  rod  in  his  hand;  for,  as 
fattening  is  the  first  duty  of  fashionabln 
female  life,  it  must  be  duly  enforced  with 
the  rod  if  nece3san^  I  got  up  a  bit  of  a 
fiirtation  with  mi  say,  and  indue  nd  her  to  rise 
and  shake  hands  with  me.  Her  features 
were  lovely,  but  her  body  was  as  round  as  a 
ball." 

In  one  part  of  the  country,  the  women 
turned  their  obesity  to  good  account.  In 
exchanging  food  for  heads,  the  usual  bar* 
gain  was  that  a  certain  quantity  of  food 
should  be  paid  for  by  a  belt  of  beads  that 
would  go  round  the  waist  But  the  women 
of  Xarague  were^  on  an  average,  twice  ai 
large  roimd  the  waist  aa  those  of  other  dis* 
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ta*icte,  atid  the  naturfd  consequence  iras,  that 
food  practically  rose  one  hundred  per  cent 
in  pnce. 

Despite  their  exceeding  &tnes8.  their  fea- 
tures retain  much  beauty,  the  race  being 
oval,  and  the  eyes  peculiarly  fine  and  intel- 
ligent The  higher  class  of  Women  are  very 
modest,  not  only  wearing  the  cow-skin  petti- 
GOiii,  but  also  a  large  wrapper  of  black  cloth, 
with  which  they  envelope  their  whole 
bodies,  merely  allowing  one  eye  to  be  seen. 
Yet  up  to  the  marriageable  age  no  clothing 
oiBXij  kind  is  worn  by  either  sex,  and  both 
boys  and  girls  will  come  up  to  the  traveller 
and  talk  familiarly  with  him,  as  unconscious 
of  nudity  as  their  first  parents.  Until  they 
are  married  they  allow  their  hsdr  to  ^ow, 
and  then  shave  it  off;  sometimes  entirelv, 
and  sometimes  partially.  They  have  an  odd 
habit  of  making  caps  of  cane,  which  thej 
cover  on  the  outside  with  the  woolly  hair 
shaved  off  their  own  heads. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  various  musi- 
cal instruments  used  in  Karague.  The 
most  important  are  the  drums^  which  varv 
in  8i2e  as  much  as  they  do  m  England. 
Thsit  which  corresponds  to  our  sidenlrum  is 
about  four  feet  in  length  and  one  in  width, 
and  is  covered  at  the  wide  end  with  an 
ichneumon  skin.  This  instrument  is  slung 
fh>m  the  shoulder,  and  is  played  with  the 
fingers  like  the  Indian  ^tom-tonu"  The 
lai^ge  drums  used  at  the  new-moon  levee  are 
of  similar  structure,  but  very  much  larger. 
The  war  drum  is  beaten  by  the  women,  and 
al  its  sound  the  men  rush  to  arms  and  repair 
to  the  several  quarters. 

There  are  also  several  stringed  instruments 
employed  in  Karague.  The  principal  of 
these  Is  the  nanga,  a  kind  of  guitar,  which, 
flux^ording  to  Captain  Grant,  may  be  callea 
the  national  instrument  There  are  several 
varieties  of  the  nanga.  "  In  one  of  these, 
played  by  an  old  woman,  six  of  the  seven 
notes  were  a  perfect  scale,  the  seventh  bein^ 
the  only  faulty  string.  In  another,  playeu 
by  a  man,  three  strings  were  a  full  harmoni- 
ous chord.  These  facts  show  that  the  peo- 
ple are  capable  of  cultivation.  The  nanga 
iras  formed  of  heavy  dark  wood,  the  shape 
of  a  tray,  twenty-two  by  nine  inches,  or 
thirty  by  eight,  with  three  crosses  in  the 
bottom,  and  laced  with  one  string  seven  or 
eight  times  over  bridges  at  either  end. 
Sometimes  a  gourd  or  sounding-board  was 
tied  to  the  back. 

^Prince  M'nanagee,  at  miy  request,  sent 
the  best  flayer  he  knew.  The  man  boldly 
entered  without  introduction,  dressed  in  the 
usual  Wanyambo  costume,  and  looked  a 
wild,  excited  creature.  After  resting  his 
spear  a^nst  the  roof  of  the  hut,  he  took  a 
nanga  trom  under  his  arm,  and  commenced. 
As  he  sat  upon  a  mat  with  his  head  averted, 
he  sang  something  of  his  having  been  sent 
to  me,  and  of  the  figivorite  dog  Keeromba. 
The  wild  yet  gentle  music  and  words  at* 


tracted  a  crowd  of  admirers,  who  sang  the 
dog-song  for  dajrs  afterwaro,  as  we  had  it 
encored  several  times. 

"  Another  player  was  an  old  woman,  call- 
ing herself  ICeeieeamyagga.  As  she  played 
while  standing  in  front  of  me,  all  the  song 
she  could  produce  was  '  sh  I  sh  I '  screwing 
her  mouth,  rolling  her  body,  and  raising 
her  feet  from  the  ground.  It  was  a  misera- 
ble performance,  and  not  repeated." 

There  is  another  stringed  instrument 
called  the  ^  zeze."  It  difiers  from  the  nan- 
ga in  having  only  one  string,  and,  like  the 
nan^  is  used  to  accompany  the  voice  in 
singing.  Their  wind  instruments  may  be 
called  the  tiaffeolet  and  the  bugle.  The  for- 
mcr  has  six  nnser  holes  ;  and  as  the  people 
walk  along  with  a  load  on  their  heads,  they 
play  the  flageolet  to  lighten  their  journey, 
and  really  contrive  to  produce  sweet  ana 
musical  tones  ftom  it    The  so-called  "  bu- 

§le  "  is  made  of"  several  pieces  of  gourd, 
tting  into  one  another  in  telescope  lash- 
ion,  and  is  covered  with  cow-skin.  The 
notes  of  a  common  chord  can  be  produced 
on  the  bugle,  the  thumb  acting  as  a  key« 
It  is  about  one  foot  in  length. 

Bumanika  had  a  special  military  band 
comprised  of  sixteen  men,  fourteen  of 
whom  had  bugles  and  the  other  two  carried 
hand  drums«  They  formed  in  three  ranks, 
the  drummers  being  in  the  rear,  and  played 
on  the  march,  swaying  their  bodies  in  time 
to  the  music,  and  the  leader  advancing  witii 
a  curiously  active  step,  in  which  he  touched 
the  ground  with  each  knee  alternately.  The 
illustration  opposite  will  give  the  reader  a 
good  idea  of  JEtumanika^s  private  band. 

The  code  of  laws  in  Karague  is  rather 
severe  in  some  cases,  and  strangely  mild  in 
others.  For  example,  theft  is  punished 
with  the  stocks,  in  wnich  the  ofiender  is 
sometimes  kept  for  many  months.  Assault 
with  a  stick  entails  a  fine  of  ten  goats,  but 
if  with  a  deadly  weapon,  the  whole  of  the 
property  is  for&ited,  the  injured  party  tak- 
ing one  half,  and  the  sultan  the  other.  In 
cases  of  actual  murder,  the  culprit  is  exe- 
cuted, and  his  entire  property  goes  to  the 
relations  of  the  murdered  man.  The  most 
curious  law  is  that  against  adultery.  Should 
the  oflfender  be  an  ordinary  wife,  the  loss  of 
an  ear  is  thought  to  be  sufficient  pen^ty ; 
but  if  she  be  a  slave,  or  the  daughter  of  the 
sultan,  both  parties  are  liable  to  capital 
punishment 

When  an  inhabitant  of  Karague  dies,  his 
body  is  disposed  of  according  to  his  rank. 
Should  he  oe  one  of  the  peasants,  or  Wan- 
yambo, the  body  is  sunk  in  the  water  ;  but 
if  he  should  belong  to  the  higher  caste,  or 
Wahuma,  the  corpse  is  buried  on  an  island 
in  the  lake,  all  such  islands  being  consid- 
ered as  sacred  ground.  Near  the  spot 
whereon  one  of  the  Wahuma  has  died, 
the  relations  place  a  symbolical  mark,  con- 
sisting of  two  sticks  tied  to  a  stone,  and  laid 
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across  the  pathway.  The  symbol  informs 
the  passenger  Ibat  the  pathway  is  for  the 
present  &acred,  and  in  consequence  he  turns 


aside,  and  makes  a  ddtour  before  he  resumes 
the  pathway.  The  singular  iuneral  of  the 
snltau  has  already  been  "mentioned. 


THE  WAZABAMO  AND  WASAGAKA. 


* 


Before  proceeding  to  other  African  coun- 
tries, it  will  be  as  well  to  give  a  few  lines  to 
two  otlier  tribes,  namely,  ^ — the  Waziiramo 
and  the  Wasagimu  Tb'e  country  in  which 
the  former  people  live  is  called  Uzanmio^ 
and  is  situated  immciiiatelv  southward  of 
Zanzibar,  being  the  lirst  district  tli rough 
which  Captaiuii  Speke  and  Grant  p;i8sed. 
It  is  covered  with  villages,  the  houses  of 
which  arc  partly  conical  after  the  onlinary 
African  fai*hion,'and  partly  gable-ended,  ac- 
cording to  the  architecture  of  the  coast,  the 
latter  form  being  probably  due  to  the  many 
traders  who  have  come  fr5*im  clitfercnt  partA 
of  the  world.  The  walls  of  the  houses  are 
"  wattle  and  daub,^'  L  e.  hiirtl!c-work  plas- 
tered witli  clay,  and  the  roofs  are  thatched 
with  grass  or  rectls.  Over  these  villages 
are  Si^t  hgadmen,  called  phanzes,  who  or- 
dinarily call  themselves  subjects  of  Said 
Majid/the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  But  as  soon 
as  a  caravan  passes  through  their  country, 
each  headman  considers  himself  as  a  sultan 
in  his  own  right,  and  levies  tolls  from  the 
travellers.  Tliey  never  allow  strangers  to 
come  into  thiir  villages,  dilFering  in  this 
respect  from  other  tribes,  who  use  their 
towns  as  traps,  into  which  the  unwary  trav- 
eller is  induced  to  come,  and  from  which  he 
docs  not  escape  without  sutfering  severely 
in  purse. 

The  ]ieop]e,  although  rather  short  and 
thick- set,  are  goo<i- looking,  and  very  fond 
of  dress,  although  their  costume  is  but  lim- 
ited, consisting  only  of  a  cloth  tieil  round 
tlie  waist  They  are  very  fond  of  orna- 
ments, such  as  "shells,  pieces  of  tin,  and 
headfi,  and  rub  their  bodies  with  red  clay 
and  oil  until  they  look  as  if  they  were  new 
cast  in  copper.  Their  hair  is  woolly,  and 
twisted  into  ntmierous  tufts,  each  of  which 
is  elongated  by  bark  fibres.  The  men  are 
'^''ery  attentive  to  the  women,  dressing  their 
hair  for  them,  or  escorting  them  to  the 
water,  lest  any  harm  should  befall  them, 

A  wise  traveller  passes  through  Uzaramo 
as  fast  as  he  can,  the  natives  never  furnish* 
ing  guides,  nor  giving  the  least  assistance, 
but  Doing  always  re£ly  to  pounce  on  him 
should  he  be  weak,  and  to  rob  him  by  open 
violence,  instead  of  employing  the"  more 
refined  '*  bongo  "  system,  Tliey  seem  to  be 
a  boisterous  race,  but  are  manageable  by 
mixed  gentleness  and  determination.  Even 
when  they  had  drawn  out  their  warrim^s  in 
battle  array,  and  demanded  in  a  menacing 
manner  a  larger  honiTQ  than  they  ought  to 
expect,  Captain  Speke  found  tliat  gentle 
WDrda  would  alwaya  cause  them  to  with- 


draw, and  leave  the  matter  to  peaceful  arbi- 
tration. Should  they  come  to  blows,  they 
are.  rather  ibrmidable  enemies,  being  well 
armed  with  spears  and  bows  and  iirrows, 
the  latter  being  poisoned,  and  their  weap- 
ons bt^ing  always  kept  in  ihe  same  state  of 
polish  and  neatness  as  their  owners. 

Some  of  these  Phanzes  are  apt  to  be  very 
tnuiblesorae  to  the  traveller,  almost  always 
demanding  more  than  they  expect  to  get, 
and  generally  using  threats  as  the  simpTeBt 
means  of  extortion.  One  of  them,  named 
Khombe  la  Simba^  or  Lion's-claw,  was  very 
troublesome,  sending  liaek  contemptuously 
the  present  that  had  been  given  Mm,  and 
threatening  the  thrcst  vengeance  if  his  de- 
mands were  not  complied  with.  Five  miles 
further  inland,  another  Phanze,  named  Mu- 
kia  ya  Nyani,  or  Monkey'S*tail,  demanded 
another  hongo ;  but,  as  the  stores  of  the 
expedition  would  have  been  soon  exhausted 
at  this  rate,  Captain  Speke  put  an  abrupt 
stop  to  this  extortion,  giving  the  chiefs  tho 
ojition  of  taking  what  lie  chose  to  give 
tliem,  or  fighting  for  it ;  and,  as  he  tCK>k 
care  to  displav  his  armory  and  tlie  marks- 
manship or  his  men,  they  thought  it  better 
to  cotnply  rather  than  fitrfit  and  get  nothing* 

Owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
travellers  passed  through  this  inhospitable 
land,  and  the  necessity  for  avoiding  the 
natives  as  much  as  possible,  very  little  was 
learaed  of  their  manners  and  customs.  The 
Wazaramo  would  tiock  round  tho  caravan 
fov  the  i)urposc  of  barter,  and  to  inspect  tlie 
strangers,  but  their  ordinary  life  was  spent 
in  their  villages,  which,  as  has  heen  already 
mentioned^  are  never  entered  by  travellers* 
Nothing  is  known  of  their  religion,  though 
it  is  possible  that  tlie  many  Mahometans 
who  pass  through  their  land  may  have  in- 
troduced  some  traces  of  their  own  religion, 
just  as  is  the  case  in  Londa,  where  the  relig- 
ion is  an  odd  mixture  of  idolatrous,  Mahom* 
etan,  and  Christian  rites,  with  tlie  meaning 
ingeniously  excluded.  In  fact  they  do  not 
want  to  know  tho  meaning  of  the  rites, 
leaving  that  to  the  priests,  and  being  per- 
fectly contented  so  long  as  the  witch-doctor 
performs  his  part.  That  the  Wazaramo 
nave  at  all  events  a  certain  amount  of  super- 
stition, is  evident  from  the  fact  Uiat  they 
erect  little  model  hut.**  as  temples  to  the 
Spirit  of  Rain.  Such  a  hut  or  temple  is 
called  M'ganga.  They  also  lay  broken  arti- 
cles on  graves,  and  occasionafly  carve  rude 
wooden  dolls  and  fix  them  in  the  ground  at 
the  end  of  the  grave;  but,  as  far  as  is  knowB^ 
they  have  no  separate  burj^ing-place. 
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THE  WASAGABA  TBEBE. 


The  second  of  these  tribes,  the  Wasa- 
GARA,  inhabits  a  large  tract  of  country,  full 
a  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  is  composed 
of  a  great  number  of  inferior  or  sub-tribes. 
Like  other  African  nations,  who  at  one  time 
were  evidently  great  and  powerful,  the  Wa- 
sagara  have  become  feeble  and  compara- 
tively insignificant,  though  still  numerous. 
Being  much  persecuted  by  armed  parties 
from  the  coast,  who  attack  and  carry  them 
off  for  slaves,  besides  stealing  what  property 
they  have,  the  Wasagara  have  mostly  taken 
to  the  lofty  conical  mountains  that  form 
such  conspicuous  objects  in  their  country, 
and  there  are  tolerably  safe.  But,  as  they 
are  thus  obliged  to  reside  in  such  limited 
districts,  they  can  do  but  little  in  agricul- 
ture, and  they  are  afraid  to  descend  to  the 
level  ground  in  order  to  take  part  in  the 
system  of  commerce,  which  is  so  largely 
cfeveloped  in  this  country.  Their  villages 
are  mostly  built  on  the  hill  spurs,  and  they 
cultivate,  as  far  as  they  can,  the  fertile  lancfe 
which  lie  between  theoL    But  the  continual 


inroads  of  inimical  tribes,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  slave-dealers,  prevent  the  inhabitants 
from  tilling  more  md  than  can  just  supply 
their  wants. 

So  utterly  dispirited  are  they,  that  as  soon 
as  a  caravan  is  seen  by  a  sentry,  warning  is 

given,  and  all  the  population  fiock  to  the 
ill-top,  where  they  scatter  and  hide  them- 
selves so  completely  that  no  slaving  party 
would  waste  its  time  by  trying  to  catch  mem. 
Resistance  is  never  even  thought  of,  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  induce  the  W  asagara  to  de- 
scend tne  hills  until  the  caravan  has  passed. 
Consequently  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  obtain 
a  Wasagara  as  a  guide  through  his  country. 
If,  however,  the  traveller  does  succeed  in  so 
doing,  he  finds  that  the  man  is  trustworthy, 
lively,  active,  and  altogether  an  amusing 
companion.  The  men  seem  to  be  good  hunt* 
ers.  displaying  great  skill  in  discovering 
ana  tracfeing  game.  Owing  to  the  precari- 
ous nature  of  their  lives,  the  Wasagara  have 
but  little  dress,  a  small  strip  of  cloth  round 
the  waist  being  the  ordinary  costume. 
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There  is  one  tril>©  which,  though  smalL 
has  sufficient  individuality  to  deservo  a  brief 
notice.  The  Watubi  are  a  race  of  liords- 
men,  who  live  on  either  side  of  the  equator^ 
and,  aecording  to  Captain  Grant,  resemble 
the  Soma! is  in  general  appearance.  They 
generally  take  service  in  the  houieholds  of 
wealthy  persons,  and  devote  themselves 
almost  entirely  to  the  care  of  the  cnttle. 
They  have  plenlifiil  and  woolly  hair,  and 
the  men  shave  their  beards  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  ere^cent-ahaped  patch.  They  have 
an  odd  fashion  of  staininij  their  gums  black, 
using  for  the  purpose  a  mixture  of  the  tama- 
rind seed  calcined  and  powdered,  and  then 
mixed  with  a  salt  of  copper.  The  men  carry 
their  weapons  when  walking,  and  seldom 
appear  without  a  bow  and  arrows,  a  five-feet- 
long  stick  with  a  knob  at  one  end,  and  a 


pipe 


When  they  meet  a  friend,  they  hold  out 
the  knobbed  end  of  the  stick  to  him ;  he 
touches  it,  and  the  demauds  of  etiquette  arc 
supposed  to  be  fulfilled.  This  knobbed  stick 
is  quite  an  institution  among  the  tribes  that 
have  recently  been  mentioned,  and  a  man 
seems  to  be  quite  unhappy  unless  he  has  in 
his  hand  one  of  these  curious  implement, 
They  arc  fond  of  oruaraent,  and  wear  midti- 
tudinous  rings  upon  their  wrists  and  ankles, 
the  latter  being  generally  of  iron  and  the 
former  of  brass. 

They  are  a  fine-looking  race,  and  the 
women  are  equally  remarkable  in  this  re- 
spect with  the  men,  — a  phenomenon  rarely 
jieen  in  this  part  of  the  world. 


Ml,  erect,  and  well-featured^  and,  aa  a  rule, 
are  decently  clad  in  dressed  cow-skins.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  Watnsi  women 
can  be  gathered  from  Captain  Graut^s  de- 
scription, 

"-'  One  morning,  to  my  surprise,  in  a  wild 
jungle  we  came  upon'  cattle,  then  upon  a 
*  bomah '  or  ring  fence,  concealed  bv  beauti- 
ful umbrtigeous  large  IreeJ*.  quite  tlic  place 
for  a  gipsy  camp*  At  the  entry  two  strap- 
ping fellows  met  me  and  invited  my  ap- 
proach* I  mingled  with  the  pcoj>le,  got 
water  from  them,  and  was  asked,  ^  Would  I 
prefer  some  milk  V '  Tliis  sounded  to  me 
more  civilized  than  I  expected  from  Afri- 
cans, so  I  followed  the  men,  who  3ed  me  up 
to  a  beautiful  lady-like  creatiijc,  a  Watusi 
woman,  sitting  alone  under  a  tree. 

'^  She  received  me  without  au}^  expression 
of  surprise,  in  the  most  digntticd  manner  ; 
and,  aher  talking  with  the  men,  rose  smil- 
ing, show  in"  great  gentleness  in  her  man- 
ner, and  led  me  to  her  hut.  I  had  time  to 
scrutinize  the  interesting  stranger  :  she 
wore  the  usual  Watusi  costume  <if  a  cow's 
skin  reversed,  teased  into  a  fringe  with  a 
needle,  colored  brown,  and  wrajijied  round 
her  body  from  below  the  cbest  to  tbe  ankles. 
Lappets,  showing  xebra-like  stripes  of  many 
colors,  she  wore  "as  a  *  turn-over '  round  the 
waist,  and,  except  where  ornamented  on  one 
arm  with  a  highly  jwlished  coil  of  thick 
brass  wire,  two  equally  bright  antl  massive 
rings  on  tlic  right  wrist,  and  a  neck  pen- 
dant of  brass  wire,  —  except  these,  and  her 
They  are  i  becoming  wrapper,  she  was  au  naturdU^ 
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"  I  was  struck  with  her  peculiarly-formed 
head  and  graceful  long  neck  ;  the  beauty  of  < 
her  fine  eyes,  mouth,  and  nose  ;  the  small 
ness  of  her  hands  and  naked  feet — all  were 
fruitless;  the  only  bad  feature,  which  is 
considered  one  of  beauty  with  them,  was 
her  large  ears.  The  arms  and  ^bows  were 
rounded  off  like  an  tgg^  the  shoulders  were 
sloping,  and  her  smaU  breasts  were  those 
of  a  crouching  Yenus  —  a  perfect  beauty, 
though  darker  than  a  brunette. 

"  Her  temporary  residence  was  peculiar: 
it  was  formed  of  grasa,  was  fiat-roofed,  and 
so  low  that  I  could  not  stand  upright  in  it 
The  fireplace  consisted  of  three  stones; 
milk  vessels  of  wood,  shining  white  from 
scouring,  were  ranged  on  one  side  of  the 
abode.  A  good-looking  woman  sat  rocking 
a  gourd  between  her  knees  in  the  process  of 
churning  butter.  After  the  fair  one  had 
examined  my  skin  and  my  clothes,  I  ex- 
pressed great  regret  that  I  had  no  beads  to 
present  to  her.  *  They  are  not  wanted,'  she 
said;  'sit  down,  drink  this  buttermilk,  and 
here  is  also  some  butter  for  you.'  It  was 
placed  on  a  clean  leaf  I  shoos  hands,  pat- 
ted her  cheek,  and  took  my  leave,  but  some 
beads  were  sent  her,  and  she  paid  me  a  visit, 
bringing  butter  ana  buttermilk,  and  asking 
for  more  presents,  which  she  of  course  go^ 
and  I  had  the  gratification  to  see  her  eyes 
sparkle  at  the  sight  of  theoL 

'*  This  was  one  of  the  few  women  I  met 
during  our  whole  Journey  that  I  admired. 
None  of  the  belles  in  Usui  could  approach 
her;  but  they  were  of  a  different  caste, 
though  dressing  much  in  the  same  style. 
"When  cow's  skins  were  not  worn,  these 
Usui  women  dressed  very  tidily  in  bark 
cloths,  and  had  no  marks  or  cuttings  ob- 
servable on  their  bodies.  Circles  of  hair 
were  often  shaved  off  the  crowns  of  their 
heads,  and  their  neck  ornaments  showed 
considerable  taste  in  the  selection  of  the 
beads.  The  most  becoming  were  a  string 
of  the  M'zizama  spheres  of  marble-sized 
white  porcelain,  and  triangular  pieces  of 
cAiell  rounded  at  the  comers. 

"  An  erect  Mr  girl,  daughter  of  a  chief, 
paid  us  a  visit,  accompanied  by  six  maids, 
and  sat  silently  for  half  an  hour.  She  had 
a  roiral  circle  of  wool  shaved  off  the  crown 
of  her  head;  her  only  ornament  was  a  neck- 
lace of  green  beads;  she  wore  the  usual 
wrapper,  and  across  her  shoulders  a  strip 
of  scarlet  cloth  was  thrown;  her  other  fin- 
eries were  probably  left  at  home.  The 
women  of  the  district  generally  had  grace 
and  gentleness  in  their  nuinner.'' 

Some  of  the  women  tattoo  themselves  on 
the  shoulders  and  breasts  in  rather  a  curious 
fashion,  producing  a  pattern  that  looks  in 
front  like  point  li^e,  and  which  then  passes 
over  the  shoulders  and  comes  on  the  back 
down  to  the  waist,  like  a  pair  of  braces.  A 
tvand  ci  aimilar  markings  runs  round  the 
waist 


The  wages  of  the  Watusi  tribe  for  the 
management  of  the  cattle  are  simple 
enough.  Half  the  milk  is  theirs,  and  as 
a  cow  in  these  regions  is  singularly  defi-* 
cient  in  milk,  producing  a  bare  pint  per 
diem,  the  herosmen  have  but  small  reward 
for  tneir  labon  They  are  very  clever  at 
managing  the  fmimals  placed  under  their 
controL  K  they  have  to  drive  an  unruly 
cow,  they  simply  tie  a  cord  to  the  hock  of 
one  of  tne  hind  legs,  and  walk  behind  it 
holding  the  end  of  the  cord.  This  veiy 
simple  process  has  the  effect  of  subduing 
the  cow,  who  yields  as  if  to  a  charm,  and 
walks  quietly  in  whatever  direction  sne  is 
told  to  go.  Gk)ats  are  led  by  taking  up  one 
of  the  fore  legs  in  the  hand,  when  it  is 
found  that  the  animal  walks  along  cjuietly 
on  three  legs;  the  temporary  deprivation 
of  the  fourt£  limb  being  no  particular  im- 
pediment Perhaps  on  account  of  this  mas- 
tery over  the  cattle,  even  the  Wanyamuezi 
look  upon  the  Watusi  with  great  respect 
Should  members  of  those  tribes  meet,  the 
Weezee  presses  the  palms  of  his  hands  to- 
gether, and  the  Watusi  gently  clasps  them 
in  his  own,  muttering  at  the  same  time  a 
few  words  in  a  low  tone  of  voice.  If  a  ^ 
Watusi  man  meets  a  woman  of  the  same  * 
tribe,  she  idlows  her  arms  to  fall  by  her  side, 
and  ne  gentiy  presses  her  arms  below  the 
shoulders.  For  an  illustration  of  this  mode 
of  salutation,  see  the  engraving  No.  2  on 
pMjSQT. 

They  are  an  industrious  people,  and  make 
baskets  with  considerable  skill,  using  a 
sharp-pointed  spear,  and  doing  nearly  as 
mucn  of  the  work  with  their  feet  as  with 
their  hands.  They  also  work  in  metals, 
and  have  a  kind  of  bellows  made  of  wood, 
with  cane  handles,  —  very  small,  but  effi- 
cient enough  for  the  puiT)ose.  The  dances 
with  which  the  Watusi  amuse  themselves 
in  ^e  evening  are  as  simple  and  peaceful 
as  the  dancers,  and  women  take  equal  part 
with  the  men  in  them.  They  array  them- 
selves in  a  circle,  singing,  and  clapping 
hands  in  time.  Presently  a  woman  passes 
into  the  ring,  dances  alone,  and  then,  mak- 
ing a  gracefS  obeisance  to  some  favorite  in 
the  ring,  she  retires  backward  to  her  place. 
A  young  man  then  comes  forward,  goes 
through  a  number  of  evolutions,  bows  to 
one  of  the  girls,  and  then  makes  way  for 
a  successor. 

Captain  Grant  always  speaks  in  the  high- 
est terms  of  the  Watusi,  whom  he  desig- 
nates as  his  favorite  race.  He  states  that 
they  never  will  permit  themselves  to  be 
sold  into  slavery,  but  prefer  death  to  such 
dishonor.  This  people  are  ^ways  distin- 
guishable by  their  intelligence  ana  the  easy 
politeness  of  their  manners.  They  are  also 
remarkable  for  their  neatness  and  personal 
cleanliness,  in  which  they  present  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  neighboring  tribes. 
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THE  WAGAIflDA  TBIBE. 


Pabsing  stiB  nnrtliward,  and  keeping  to 
the  westward  of  the  Victoria  N'janza,  we 
eomo  to  the  UbAKOA  districtj  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  are  named  Waqanda, 

This  country  h  aituated  on  the  equator, 
and  is  a  much  more  pleasant  laBcf  thaD 
might  be  supposed  from  its  geographical 
position,  being  fertile,  and  covered  with 
Tegetation.  It  is  a  ]^ecuUarly  pleasant  land 
for  a  traveller,  as  It  is  covered  with  rojida, 
which  are  not  only  broad  and  firm,  but  are 
cut  almost  in  a  straight  line  from  one  point 
to  another.  Uganda  seems  to  be  unique  ia 
the  matter  of  roads,  the  like  of  whicli  are 
not  tc»  be  found  in  any  part  of  Africa,  except 
those  districts  which  kre  held  by  Europeans. 
The  roads  are  wide  enough  for  carnuges,  but 
far  too  steep  in  places  for  any  wheeled  con- 
veyauce;  but  as  the  Wagan<Ia  do  not  tise 
carriages  of  any  kind-^  the  roads  are  amply 
mifflelent  for  their  |jtirposeJ.  Tbe  Waganda 
have  even  built  bridges  across  swamps  and 
rivers,  but  their  knowledge  of  engineering 
has  not  enabled  them  to  build  a  bridge  that 
would  not  decay  in  a  few  years. 

Like  many  other  tribes  which  bear,  but  do 
not  deserve,  the  name  of  savages,  the  Wa- 
ganda possess  a  curiously  strict  code  of  eti- 
quette, which  is  so  stringent  on  some  points 
diat  an  ofTender  against  it  is  Ukely  to  lose 
his  life,  and  is  sure  to  incur  a  severe  jpenalty. 
If,  for  example,  a  man  appears  beioro  the 
king  with  his  dress  tied  carelesslv,  or  if  he 
makes  a  mistake  in  the  mode  of  saluting, 
or  if,  in  smiatting  before  his  sovereign,  he 
allows  the  Icfist  portion  of  his  limbs  to  be 
visible,  be  is  led  off  to  instant  execution. 
As  the  fatal  sign  is  given,  the  victim  is  seized 
by  the  royal  pages,  who  wear  a  rope  turban 
round  their  heads,  and  at  the  same  moment 
all  the  drums  and  other  instruments  strike 
up,  to  drown  his  cries  for  mercy.  He  is 
rapidly  hound  with  the  ropes  snatched 
hastily  from  the  heads  of  the  pages,  dragged 
off,  arid  put  to  death,  no  one  daring  to  take 
the  least  notice  while  the  tragedy  is  being 
enacted. 

They  have  also  a  code  of  sumptuary  laws 
which  is  enforced  with  the  greatest  severity. 
Tlie  skin  of  the  BeTval,a  kind  of  leopard  cat, 
for  example,  mav  only  be  worn  by  those  of 
royal  descent  Once  Captain  Speke  was  vis- 
ited by  a  very  agreeable  young  man^  who 
evidently  intended  to  strike  awe  into  the 
white  man,  and  wore  round  his  neck  the 
eerval-akin  emblem  of  royal  birth.  The 
attempted  deception,  however,  recoiled  upon 
its  autlior,  who  suffered  the  fate  of  the  aaw 
with  the  borrowed  plumes.  An  officer  of 
rank  detected  the  imposture,  had  the  young 
man  seized,  and  ehaUenged  him  to  show 
proofs  of  his  right  to  wear  the  emblem  of 
royalty.  As  he  fkiled  to  do  so,  he  was 
^reatened  with  being  brought  before  the 


king,  and  so  compounded  with  the  chief  for 
a  fine  of  a  hundred  cows. 

Heavy  as  the  penal tj^  was,  the  young  man 
showed  his  wiidom  by  acceding  to  it;  for 
if  he  had  been  brought  before  the  king,  he 
would  assuredly  have  lost  his  life,  and  prob- 
ably have  been  slowly  tortured  to  death* 
One  punishment  to  winch  M'tesa,  the  king 
of  Uganda,  seems  to  have  been  rather  par- 
tial, was  the  gradual  dismemberment  of  the 
criminal  for  tiie  sake  of  feeding  his  pet  \ti1- 
tures;  and  although  on  sorae  occasions  he 
orders  them  to  be  Ml  led  before  they  are  dis- 
membered, he  sometimes  omits  that  precau- 
tion, and  the  wretched  beings  are  slowly 
cut  to  pieces  with  grass  blades,  as  it  ia 
against  etiquette  to  use  knives  for  this  pur- 
pose-, 

The  king  alone  has  the  privilege  of  wea^ 
ing  a  cockVcomb  of  hair  on  the  top  of  his 
liead,  the  remainder  being  shaved  on.  Thii 
privilege  is  sometimes  extended  to  a  favorite 
queen  or  two,  so  that  actual  royalty  miy  be 
at  once  recognized.  Even  the  mode  of  sit- 
ting is  earemlly  regulated.  Only  the  king 
is  flowed  to  sit  on  a  chair,  all  his  subjects 
being  forced  to  place  themselves  on  tlie 
ground.  When  Captains  Speke  and  Grant 
visited  Uganda,  there  was  a  constant  strug- 
gle on  this  point,  the  travellers  insisting  on 
silting  in  their  arm-chairs,  and  tlie  king 
wanting  them  to  sit  on  tbe  ground.  On  oue 
occasion,  when  walking  with  M'tesa  and  lits 
suite,  a  halt  was  ordered,  and  Captain  Speke 
looked  about  for  something  to  sit  upon. 
Tlie  king,  seeing  this,  and  being  determmed 
not  to  be  outdone,  called  a  page,  made  him 
kneel  on  all  fours,  and  then  sat  on  his  l>ack. 
The  controversy  at  last  ended  in  a  com- 
promise, the  travellers  abandoning  their 
chairs  in  the  king's  presence,  but  silting  oa 
bundles  of  grass  which  were  quite  ns  high. 

When  an  inferior  presents  any  article  to 
his  superior,  he  always  pats  and  rubs  it 
with  his  hands,  and  then  strokes  with  it  each 
side  of  his  face.  This  is  done  in  order  to 
show  that  no  witchcraft  has  been  practised 
with  it,  as  in  such  a  case  the  intended  evil 
would  recoil  on  the  donor.  This  ceremony 
is  well  enough  when  employed  with  articlea 
of  use  or  apparel;  but  when  meat^  plantains, 
or  other  articles  of  food  are  rubbed  with  the 
dirty  hands  and  well-greased  face  of  the 
donor,  the  recipient,  if  he  should  happen  to 
be  a  white  man,  would  he  only  too  hapjp^ 
to  dispense  with  the  ceremony,  and  run  nis 
risk  of  witchcrafL 

The  ofllcers  of  the  court  are  required  to 
shave  off  aJl  their  hair  except  a  single  cock* 
ade  at  the  back  of  the  head,  while  tlie  pages 
are  distinguished  by  two  cockades,  one  over 
each  temple,  so  that,  even  if  they  happen  to 
be  without  their  rope  turbans,  their  rank 
and  authority  are  at  once  indicated.    When 
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the  kin^  sends  the  pages  on  a  message,  a 
most  picturesque  sight  is  presented*  All 
the  commands  of  the  king  nave  to  be  done 
at  full  speed,  and  when  ten  or  a  dozen  pa^es 
start  off  in  a  body,  their  dresses  streaming 
in  the  air  behind  them,  each  striving  to  out- 
run the  other,  they  look  at  a  distance  like  a 
fli^t  of  birds  rather  than  human  beings. 

Here,  as  in  many  other  countries,  human 
life,  that  of  the  king  excepted,  is  not  of  the 
least  value.  On  one  occasion  Captain  Speke 
had  given  M'tesa  a  new  rifle,  with  which  he 
was  much  pleased.  After  examining  it  for 
some  time,  he  loaded  it,  handed  it  to  one  of 
his  pa^es.  and  told  him  to  go  and  shoot  some- 
body in  tne  outer  court  The  page,  a  mere 
boy,  took  the  rifle,  went  into  the  court,  and 
in  a  moment  the  report  of  the  rifle  showed 
that  the  king^s  orders  had  been  obeyed. 
The  urchin  came  back  grinning  with  delight 
at  the  feat  which  he  ha^  achieved,  just  like 
a  schoolboy  who  has  shot  his  first  sparrow, 
and  handed  back  the  rifle  to  his  master.  As 
to  the  unfortunate  man  who  was  fated  to  be 
the  target,  nothing  was  heard  about  him, 
the  murder  of  a  man  being  &r  too  common 
an  incident  to  attract  notice. 

On  one  occasion,  when  M'tesa  and  his 
wives  were  on  «  pleasure  excursion,  one 
of  the  &vorite8,  a  singularly  good-looking 
woman,  plucked  a  fhiit.  and  offered  it  to  the 
king,  evidently  intending  to  please  him. 
Instead  of  taking  it  as  intended,  ne  flew  into 
a  violent  passion,  declared  that  it  was  the 
first  time  mat  a  woman  had  ever  dared  to 
offer  him  anything,  and  ordered  the  pages 
to  lead  her  off  to  execution.  *'*'  These  words 
were  no  sooner  uttered  by  the  king  than  the 
whole  bevy  of  pages  slipped  their  cord  tur- 
bans from  their  heads,  and  rushed  like  a 
pack  of  Cupid  beagles  upon  the  fairy  oueen, 
who,  indignant  at  the  little  urchins  daring 
to  touch  her  majesty,  remonstrated  with  the 
king,  and  tried  to  beat  them  off  like  flies,  but 
was  soon  captured,  overcome,  and  dragged 
away,  crying  in  the  nam.es  of  the  Kamrar 
viona  and  MVungu  (myself  [i.  c  Captain 
Speke]^  for  help  and  protection,  whilst  Lu- 
buga,  the  pet  sister,  and  all  the  other  women 
clasped  the  king  by  his  legs,  and,  kneeling, 
implored  forgiveness  for  their  sister.  The 
more  "they  craved  for  mercy,  the  more  bru- 
tal he  became,  till  at  last  he  took  a  heavy 
stick  and  began  to  belabor  the  poor  victim 
on  the  head.  The  artist  has  represented  this 
scene  in  the  engraving  on  previous  page. 

"  Hitherto  I  had  been  extremely  careflil 
not  to  interfere  with  any  of  the  king's  acts  of 
arbitrary  cruelty,  knowing  that  such  inter- 
ference at  an  early  stage  would  produce 
more  harm  than  good.  This  last  act  of  bar- 
barism, however,  was  too  much  for  my  Eng- 
lish blood  to  stand;  and  as  I  heard  my  name. 
M'zungu,  imploringly  pronounced,  I  rushed 
at  the  kin^,  .and,  staying  his  uplifted  arm, 
demanded  from  him  the  woman's  life.  Of 
course  I  ran  imminent  risk  of  losing  my  own 


in  thus' thwarting  the  capricious  tyrant,  but 
his  caprice  proved  the  friend  of  both.  The 
novelty  of  interference  made  him  smile,  and 
the  woman  was  instantly  released.'' 

On  another  occasion,  when  M'tesa  had 
been* out  shooting,  Captain  Grant  asked  what 
sport  he  had  enjoyed.  The  unexpected 
answer  was  that  game  had  been  very  scarce, 
but  that  he  had  shot  a  good  many  men  in- 
stead. Beside  the  pages  who  have  been 
mentioned,  there  were  several  executioners, 
who  were  pleasant  and  agreeable  men  in 
private  life,  and  held  in  great  respect  by  the 
people.  They  were  supposed  to  be  in  com- 
mand of  the  pages  who  bound  with  their 
rope  turbans  the  unfortunates  who  were  to 
suffer,  and  mostly  inflicted  the  punishment 
itself. 

This  particular  king  seems  to  have  been 
rather  exceptionally  cruel,  his  very  wives 
being  subject  to  the  same  capriciousness  of 
temper  as  the  rest  of  his  subjects.  Of  course 
he  beat  them  occasionally,  but  as  wife  beat- 
ing is  the  ordinary  custom  in  Uganda,  he 
was  only  following  the  ordinary  habits  of 
the  people. 

There  is  a  peculiar  whip  made  for  the 
special  purpose  of  beating  wives.  It  is 
formed  of  a  long  strip  of  hippotamus  hide, 
split  down  the  middle  to  witliin  three  or 
four  inches  of  the  end.  The  entire  end  is 
beaten  and  scraped  until  it  is  reduced  in 
size  to  the  proper  dimensions  of  a  handle. 
The  two  remaining  thongs  are  suffered  to 
remain  square,  but  are  twisted  in  a  screw-like 
fashion^  so  as  to  present  sharp  edges  through- 
out their  whole  length.  When  dry,  this  whip 
is  nearly  as  hard  as  iron,  and  scarcely  less 
heavy,  so  that  at  every  blow  the  sharp 
edges  cut  deeply  into  the  flesh.  Wife  flog- 
ging, however,  was  not  all;  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  killing  his  wives  and  their  attend- 
ants without  the  least  remorse.  While  Cap- 
tain Speke  was  residing  within  the  limits 
of  the  palace,  there  was  scarcely  a  day 
when  some  woman  was  not  led  to  execution, 
and  some  days  three  or  four  were  mur- 
dered. Mostly  they  were  female  attendants 
of  the  queens,  but  frequently  the  royal  pages 
dragged  out  a  woman  whose  single  cockade 
on  the  top  of  her  head  announced  her  as 
one  of  the  king's  wives. 

M'tesa,  in  fact,  was  a  complete  African 
Bluebeard,  continually  marrying  and  kill- 
ing, the  brides,  however,  exceeding  the  vic- 
tims in  number.  Roval  marriaj^e  is  a  very 
simple  business  in  tjganda.  Parents  who 
have  offended  their  king  and  want  to  pacify 
him,  or  who  desire  to  be  looked  on  favor- 
ably by  him,  bring  their  daughters  and  offer 
them  as  he  sits  at  the  door  of  his  house. 
As  is  the  case  with  all  his  female  attendants, 
they  are  totally  unclothed,  and  stand  before 
the  king  in  ignorance  of  their  future.  If 
he  accept  them,  he  makes  them  sit  down, 
seats  himself  on  their  knees,  and  embraces 
them.    This  is  the  whole  of  the  ceremoi 
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and  aa  each  gir!  is  thus  accepted,  the  happy 
parents  perform  the  curious  salutation  called 
"  n*yanziggiii;4,- ■  i.  e.  prostrating  themselves 
on  the  ground,  floundering  about,  clap- 
ping their  hands,  and  ejaculating  the  word 
^'u^yanSf''  or  thanks,  aa  faat  as  they  can 
say]  it, 

Tvyenty  or  thirty  brides  will  sometimes 
be  presented  to  him  in  a  single  morning, 
and  he  will  accept  more  than  half  of  them, 
Borae  of  them  being  afk^ward  raised  to 
the  rank  of  wives,  while  the  others  are 
relegated  to  the  position  of  attendants  It 
was  rather  remarkable,  that  althnugh  the 
principal  queen  was  most  Hberal  with  these 
attendants,  oflering  plentj'^  of  them  to  Cap- 
tain 8pi'ke  and  his  corapimions,  not  one  of 
them  would  have  been  permitted  to  marry 
a  native,  aii  she  might  have  betrayed  the 
eecreti?  of  the  palace.' 

Life  in  the  palace  may  he  honorable 
enough,  but  seenu?  to  be  anylhing  but  agree- 
able, except  to  the  king,  Tlie  whole  of  the 
coiu-t  are  nbjr  ct  slaves,  and  at  the  mercy  ot 
any  momentary  caprice  of  the  merciless, 
tbouglitk^ss,  irresponsible  despot-  What- 
ever wi^h  may  happen  to  enter  the  king's 
head  must  be  executed  at  once,  or  woe  to 
the  delinquent  who  fails  to  earr>^  it  out. 
Keetless  and  captious  as  a  spoiled  child,  he 
never  seemed  to  know  exactly  what  he 
wanted,  and  would  issue  simultaneously  the 
most  contradictory  orders,  and  then  expect 
them  to  be  obeyed. 

As  for  the  men  who  held  the  honorable 
poet  of  his  guards,  they  were  treated  some- 
thing worse  than  dofl:s  —  far  worse,  indeed, 
than  M'tesa  treated  his  awn  dog.  They 
might  lodge  tlieraselves  as  they  could,  and 
were  simjily  fe<l  by  throwing  great  lumps 
of  beef  an(l  plantains  among  them.  Fur 
this  Oiey  scramble  just  like  so  many  dogs. 
Bcratcbing  and  tearing  the  morsels  fVoin 
each  other,  and  trying  to  devour  as  much 
as  possible  within  a  given  number  of  seconds. 

Tlie  soldiers  of  M*tesa  were  much  better 
off  than  his  guards,  although  their  posi- 
tion was  not  so  honorable.  They  are  well 
dressed,  and  their  rank  is  distinguished  bv 
a  sort  of  unifonn,  the  officers  of  royal  birth 
wearing  the  leopard-skin  tippet,  whde  those 
of  inferior  rank  are  distinguished  by  colored 
cloths,  and  skin  cloaks  made  of  the  hide  of 
oxen  or  antelopes.  Each  carries  two  spears, 
and  an  oddly-formed  sliield,  originally  oval, 
but  cut  into  deep  scallops,  ana  havinj|  at 
every  point  a  pendent  tufi  of  hair,  Tneir 
heads  are  decorated  in  a  most  curious  man- 
ner, some  of  the  men  wearing  a  crescent- 
like ornament,  and  some  tying  round  their 
heads  wreaths  made  of  different  mate  rials, 
to  which  a  horn,  a  bunch  of  beads,  a  dried 
lizard,  or  some  such  ornament,  is  appended. 

Not  deficient  in  personal  courage,  their 
spirits  were  cheered  in  combat  by  tbe  cer- 
tainty of  reward  or  punishment  Showld 
they  behave  themselves  bravely,  treasures 


would  be  heaped  upon  them,  and  they 
would  receive  from  their  royal  master  plenty 
of  cattle  and  wives.  But  if  they  behaved 
brnily,  the  punishment  waa  equally  certain 
and  most  terrible.  A  recreant  soldier  was 
not  only  nut  to  death,  but  holes  bored  in  his 
body  With  red-hot  irons  until  he  died  &om 
sheer  pain  and  exhaustion. 

Now  and  then  the  king  held  a  review,  fu 
which  the  valiant  and  the  cowards  obtained 
their  fitting  rewards.  These  reviews  offered 
most  picturesque  scenes.  ''Before  us  waa 
a  large  open  sward,  with  the  huts  of  the 
queen's  Kamravionaor  command er-in-chie I 
beyond.  The  battalion^  consisting  of  what 
mfglit  be  termed  three  comnanies,  ciich  con- 
taining two  hundn*d  men,  being  drawn  up 
on  the  letl  extremity  of  the  parade  grouno, 
received  orders  to  march  past  in  single  file 
from  the  right  of  companies  at  a  long  trot, 
and  re-tbrm  again  at  the  end  of  tlie  square. 

**  Nothing  conceivable  could  be  more  wild 
or  fantastic  than  the  sight  which  ensued; 
the  men  all  nearly  naked,  witli  poat  or  cat 
skins  depending  from  their  girdles,  and 
smeared  with  war  colors,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  individual ;  one  half  of  me  hotly 
red  or  blaek,  the  other  blue,  not  in  regulaf 
order;  as,  for  instance,  one  stocking  would 
1x3  red,  and  the  olhcr  black,  whilst  the 
breeches  above  would  be  the  opposite  colors, 
and  so  with  the  sleeves  and  waistcoat. 
Every  man  carried  the  same  arms,  twa 
spears  and  one  shield^  held  as  if  approaching 
an  enemy,  and  they  thus  moved  in  three 
lines  of  single  rank  and  tile,  at  fifteen  or 
twenty  paces  asunder,  with  the  same  high 
action  and  elongated  step,  the  ground  leg 
only  being  bent,  to  give  their  strides  the 
greater  force, 

''  After  the  men  had  all  started,  the  cap- 
tains of  companies  followed,  even  more  fan- 
tastically dressed ;  an<l  last  of  all  came  tlie 
great  Colonel  Congow,  a  perfect  Robinsoa 
Crusoe,  with  his  long  white-haired  goat- 
skins, a  fiddle-shaped  leather  shield,  tutted 
with  hair  at  all  six  extremities,  hands  of  long- 
hair tied  below  the  knees,  and  a  magnifi- 
cent helmet  covered  with  rich  beads  of  eveiy 
color  in  excellent  taste,  surmounted  wittt 
a  plume  of  crimson  feathers,  in  the  centre 
of  which  rose  a  bent  stem  tuited  with  goat's- 
hair.  Next,  they  charged  in  companies  to 
and  fro,  and  finally  the  senior  oHieers  cam© 
charging  at  their  Iting,  making  violent  pro- 
fess ions  of  faith  and  honesty,  for  which  tliey 
were  applauded*  The  parade  then  brok©  up^ 
and  all  went  home." 

At  tliese  reviews,  the  king  dis tributes 
rewards  and  metes  out  his  punishments. 
The  scene  is  equally  stirring  and  terrible. 
As  the  various  officers  come  before  the  king^ 
they  prostrate  themselves  on  the  ground^ 
ancf,  alter  going  through  their  elaborate  sal- 
utation, they  deliver  their  reports  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  men  under  their  command. 
To  some  are  given  various  presents,  with 
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which  they  go  off  rejoicing,  after  flounder- 
ing about  on  the  ground  in  the  extremity  of 
their  gratitude;  while  others  are  seized  by 
the  ever-officious  pages,  bound,  and  dragged 
off  to  execution,  tne  unfortunate  men  strug- 
gling with  their  captors,  fighting,  and  deny- 
ing the  accusation,  until  they  are  out  of 
hearing.  As  soon  as  the  kin^  thinks  that 
he  has  had  enough  of  the  busmess,  he  rises 
abruptly,  picks  up  his  spears,  and  goes  off, 
leading  his  dog  with  him. 

The  native  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
Waganda  kingdom  is  very  curious.  Accord- 
ing to  them,  £e  country  which  is  now  called 
Uganda  was  previously  united  with  Unyoro, 
a  more  northerly  kingdom,  of  which  we 
shall  presently  treat  Eight  generations 
back  there  came  from  Unyoro  a  hunter 
named  Uganda,  bringing  witn  him  a  spear, 
a  shield,  a  woman,  and  a  pack  of  dogs.  He 
began  to  hunt  on  the  shores  of  the  l&e,  and 
was  so  successful  that  he  was  joined  by  vast 
numbers  of  the  people,  to  whom  he  became 
a  chief. 

Under  his  sway,  the  hitherto  scattered 
people  assumed  the  character  of  a  nation, 
and  began  to  feel  their  strength.  Their 
leading  men  then  held  a  council  on  their 
government,  and  determined  on  making 
IJganda  their  king.  "  For,"  said  they,  "  of 
what  avail  to  us  is  the  king  of  Unyoro? 
He  is  so  far  distant  that,  when  we  sent  him 
a  cow  as  a  present,  the  cow  had  a  oeJf,  and 
that  calf  became  a  cow  and  gave  birth  to 
another  calf^  and  yet  the  present  has  not 
reached  the  king.  Let  us  have  a  king  of 
our  own."  So  tney  induced  Uganda  to  be 
their  king,  changed  his  name  to  Kimera, 
and  assigned  his  former  name  to  the  coun- 
try. 

Kimera,  thus  made  king,  took  his  station 
on  a  stone  and  showed  himself  to  his  new 
subjects,  having  in  his  hand  his  spears  and 
shield,  and  being  accompanied  by  a  woman 
and  a  dog;  and  in  this  way  all  succeeding 
kin^s  have  presented  themselves  to  their 
subjects.  All  the  Waganda  are,  in  conse- 
quence, expected  to  keep  at  least  two  spears, 
a  shield  and  a  dog,  and  the  officers  are  also 
entitled  to  have  drums.  The  king  of  Un- 
yoro heard  of  the  new  monarch,  hue  did  not 
trouble  himself  about  a  movement  at  such  a 
distance,  and  so  the  kingdom  of  Uganda 
became  an  alknowledged  re^dity. 

However,  Kimera  organized  his  people  in 
80  admirable  a  manner^  that  he  became  a 
perfect  terror  to  the  king  c^  Unyoro,  and 
caused  him  to  regret  thiS,  when  Kimera's 
power  was  not  yet  consolidated,  he  had  not 
crushed  him.  Kimera  formed  his  men  into 
soldiers,  drafted  them  into  different  regi« 
ments,  drilled  and  organized  them  thor- 
oughly. He  cut  roads  through  his  kingdoni, 
traversing  it  in  all  directions.  He  had 
whole  fleets  of  boats  built,  and  threw  bridges 
over  rivers  wherever  they  interrupted  nis 
lijQe  of  rQ9d^   ^e  desc^ndi^d  intp  thie  m^u^t- 


est  particulars  of  domestic  polity,  and  en« 
forced  the  strictest  sanitary  system  through- 
out his  country,  not  even  suffering  a  house 
to  be  built  unless  it  possessed  the  means  of 
cleanliness. 

Organization,  indeed,  seems  now  to  be 
implioited  in  the  Waganda  mind.  Even  the 
mere  business  of  taking  bundles  of  wood 
into  the  palace  must  be  done  in  military 
style.  ^^  After  the  logs  are  carried  a  certain 
distance,  the  men  ch^ge  up  hill  with  walk- 
ing sticks  at  the  slope,  to  tne  sound  of  tibe 
drum,  shouting  and  chorusing.  On  reach- 
ing their  officer,  they  drop  on  their  knees  to 
salute,  by  saying  repeatedly  in  one  voice  the 
word  *n'yans'  (thanks^.  Then  they  go 
back,  charging  down  hill,  stooping  simulta* 
neously  to  picR  up  the  wood,  till  step  by  step, 
it  taking  several  hours,  the  neatly  cut  logs 
are  regmarly  stacked  in  the  palace  yards.'' 

Each  officer  of  a  district  would  seem  to 
have  a  different  mode  of  drilL  The  Wazee« 
wah,  with  long  sticks,  were  remarkably  well- 
disciplined,  shouting  and  marching  all  in 
regular  time,  every  club  going  through  the 
same  movement;  the  most  attractive  pari 
of  the  drill  being  when  all  crouched  simul^ 
taneoufily,  and  then  advanced  in  open  ranks, 
swinging  their  bodies  to  the  roU  of  their 
drums. 

By  such  means  Samera  soon  contrived  to 
make  himself  so  power^l  that  his  very 
name  was  dreaded  throughout  Unyoro,  into 
which  country  he  was  continuaUy  making 
raids.  If,  for  example,  at  one  of  his  coun- 
cils he  found  that  one  part  of  his  dominions 
was  deficient  in  cattle  or  women,  he  ordered 
one  or  two  of  his  generals  to  take  their 
troops  into  Unyoro,  and  procure  the  neces-* 
sary  number.  In  order  that  he  might 
always  have  the  means  of  carrying  his 
ideas  into  effect,  the  officers  of  the  army 
are  expected  to  present  themselves  at  the 
palace  as  often  as  they  possibly  can,  and,  if 
they  fail  to  do  so,  they  are  severely  puA- 
ished ;  their  rank  is  taken  from  them; 
their  property  confiscated,  and  their  goods, 
their  wives,  and  their  children  are  given  to 
others. 

In  fact,  Kimera  proceeded  on  a  system 
of  reward  and  pumshment:  the  former  he 
meted  out  with  a  liberal  hand;  ttie  latter 
was  certain,  swift,  and  terrible.  In  process 
of  time  Kimera  died,  and  his  body  was  dried 
by  being  placed  over  an  oven.  When  it  was 
quite  d^,  the  lower  jaw  was  removed  and 
covered  with  beads;  and  this,  together  wiUi 
the  body,  were  placed  in  tombs,  and  guarded 
by  the  deceased  monarch's  favorite  women, 
who  were  prohibited  even  fVom  seeing  his 
successor. 

After  Kimera's  death,  the  people  pro* 
ceeded  to  choose  a  king  from  among  his 
many  children,  called  "Warangira,"  or 
princes.  The  kinc  elect  was  very  young, 
and  was  separatea  from  the  others,  who 
were  placed  m  a  suite  of  huts  under  cbai 
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of  a  keeper*  Aa  rcmjii  m  the  young  prince : 
reached  years  of  discretion,  he  was  publicly 
made  king,  and  at  the  same  time  all  hfa 
brotbet^  except  bvo  were  burned  lo  death. 
Tlie  two  vvt?re  allowed  to  live  in  case  tlie 
new  king  should  die  before  he  hml  any  sons, 
and  also  as  companions  for  him.  As  soon 
as  the  line  of  direct  succession  was  secured^ 
one  of  the  brothers  was  banished  into 
Unyoro,  and  the  other  allowed  to  live  in 
Uganda, 

when  Captains  Speke  and  Grant  ar- 
rived in  Uganda,  the  reigning  sovereign 
was  M'tesa,  tbe  seventh  in  succession  from 
Em  era,  lie  waa  about  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  and,  altiiougb  be  had  not  been  for- 
mally received  as  king,  wielded  a  power  as 
supreme  m  if  lie  bacl  passed  through  this 
ceremony.  He  was  wise  enough  to  keep  up 
the  &vst*!m  which  had  been  bequeathed  to 
him  oy  his  ancestors,  and  the  Uganda  king- 
dom was  even  more  powerful  in  his  time 
tlian  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Kim  era.  A 
dose  actinaintance  proved  that  his  personal 
character  wa-s  not  a  plextaant  one,  aB  indeed 
was  likely  when  it  is  remembered  that  he 
had  posaea^sed  illimitable  power  ever  since 
he  was  quite  a  boy,  and  in  conseqaence  had 
never  known  contradiction. 

He  was  a  ver^  fine-looking  young  maB, 
and  possessed  in  perfection  the  love  of 
dress,  which  is  so'  notable  a  feature  in  the 
chars icter  of  the  Waganda,  Tliey  are  so 
fastidious  iu  tills  respect » that  for  a  man  to 
appear  untidily  dressed  before  his  superiors 
would  entail  severe  puni^^hraent,  wnile^  if 
he  dared  to  present  himself  belbre  the  kmg 
with  the  least  disorder  of  apparel^  imme- 
diate death  would  be  the  result.  Even  the 
roTal  pages,  who  rush  about  at  full  speed 
■when  performing  their  commissions,  are 
obliged  to  hold  their  skin  cloaks  tightly 
round  them,  lest  any  portion  of  a  naked 
liipb  should  present  itself  to  the  royal 
glance. 

The  appearance  of  M'tesa  is  well  de- 
Bcribed  by  Captain  Speke:  — "A  more  the- 
atrtcal  sight  I  never  saw.  The  king,  a  good- 
looking,  well-ibrmed  young  man  of  twent^-^- 
ivB^  was  sitting  upon  a  red  hhnket,  spread 
upon  a  square  platform  of  royal  grass, 
encased  in  tiger-grass  reeds,  scrupulously 
dressed  in  a  new  'mbugu  (or  grass-cloth)* 
The  hair  of  his  head  was  cut  short,  except 
upon  the  top^  where  it  was  combed  up  into 
a  high  Hdgc,  running  from  stem  to  stern, 
like  a  cock's  comb.  On  his  neck  was  a  very 
neat  ornament— a  lar^e  ring  of  beautifully- 
worked  small  beads,  fonning  elegant  pat- 
terns by  their  various  colors.  On  one  arm 
was  another  bead  ornament,  prettily  de- 
Tisedj  and  on  the  otlier  a  wooden  charm, 
tied  by  a  string  covered  with  a  snake  skin, 
On  every  6nger  and  toe  he  had  alternate 
brass  and  copper  rings,  and  above  the 
ankles,  lialf-way  up  the  caU^  a  stocking  of 
very  pretty  beads. 


"Everything  was  light,  tieat,  and  ele- 
gant in  its  way;  not  a  fault  could  be 
found  with  the  taste  of  his  'getting-up,' 
For  a  handkerchief,  he  had  a  w^ell- folded 
piece  of  bark,  and  a  piece  of  gold* embroid- 
ered si^k,  wlijch  he  constantly  employed  to 
hide  his  large  mouth  when  laughing,  or 
to  wipe  it  after  a  drink  of  plantaid  wine,  of 
which  he  took  constant  and  copious  dranghta 
from  little  gourd  cups,  administered  V)y  hifl 
ladies  in  waiting^  w*ho  were  at  once  his  sis- 
ters and  liis  wives.  A  white  dog^  spear, 
shield,  and  woman  ^  the  Uganda  cogni- 
zance^—  were  by  bis  side,  as  also  a  host  of 
staff  officcrsj  with  whom  he  kept  up  a  brisk 
conversation,  on  one  aide;  and  on  tne  nther 
was  a  band  of  *  Wichw^zi/  or  lady  sorcer- 
ers,'' 

These  women  are  indispensable  append- 
ages to  the  court,  and  attend  tlie  king  wher- 
ever he  goes,  their  oflftce  being  to  avert  the 
e\T.l  eye  from  their  monarch,  and  to  pour 
the  plantain  wine  into  the  royal  eiips.  They 
are  distingoished  by  wearing  dried  lizards 
on  their  heads,  and  on  their  belts  are  fas- 
tened goat-skin  aprons,  edged  with  little 
bells.  As  emblems  of  their  ofliee,  they 
also  carry  very  small  shields  and  spears, 
ornamented  with  cock-hackles, 

M'tesa's  palace  is  of  enormous  dimen- 
sions, and  almost  deserves  the  name  of  a 
village  or  town.  It  occupies  the  whole  side 
of  a  hill,  and  consists  of  streets  of  huts 
arranged  as  methodically  as  the  houses  of 
an  European  town,  the  hue  being  preserv  ed 
hv*  fences  of  the  tall  yellow  tiger-grass  of 
Uganda*  There  are  also  squares  and  open 
spaces,  and  the  w^hole  is  kept  in  perfect 
order  and  neatness.  The  inner  courts  are 
entered  by  means  of  gates,  each  gate  being 
kept  by  an  officer,  who  permits  no  one  to 
pass  who  has  not  the  king's  permission.  In 
case  his  vigilance  should  ba  evaded,  each 
gate  has  a  bell  fastened  to  it  on  the  inside, 
)ust  as  they  are  hung  on  shop-iloors  in  Eng- 
land. 

In  the  illnstration  Ho.  1,  opposite  the 
artist  has  selected  the  moment  when  the 
visitor  is  introduced  to  the  im mediate  pres- 
ence of  tbe  king.  Under  Uie  shade  of  the 
hut  the  monarch  is  seated  on  his  throne, 
having  on  one  side  the  spears,  shield,  and 
dog,  and  on  the  other  the  ^oman,  these 
being  th  e  accom  pan  im  e  n ts  of  royal  ty ^  Som  e 
of  his  pages  are  seated  near  him,  with  their 
cord  turbans  bound  on  their  tufted  heads, 
ready  to  obey  his  slightest  word.  Imme- 
diately  in  front  are  some  soldiers  saluting 
him,  and  one  of  them,  to  whom  he  has 
granted  some  favor,  is  floundering  on  the 
ground,  thanking,  or  *' n*yanzigging,'*  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  jSace,  On 
the  other  side  Js  the  guest,  a  man  of  rank, 
who  is  introduced  by  the  offlcer  of  the  gate. 
The  door  itself,  with  its  bells,  Is  drawn 
aside,  and  over  the  doorway  is  a  rope,  on 
which  are  hung  a   row  of  charms.    Tha 
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king's  private  band  is  seen  in  the  distance, 
penorminff  with  its  customary  vigor. 

The  architecture  of  the  huts  within  these 
enclosures  is  wonderftilly  good,  the  Waganda 
having  great  natural  advantages,  and  making 
full  use  of  them.  The  principal  materi^ 
in  their  edifices  is  reed,  whicn  in  Uganda 
grows  to  a  very  great  height,  and  is  thick 
and  strong  in  the  stem.  Grass  for  thatch- 
ing is  also  found  in  vast  quantities,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  straight  timber  for  the 
rafters.  The  roof  is  double,  in  order  to 
exclude  the  sunbeams,  and  the  outer  roof 
comes  nearly  to  the  ground  on  all  sides. 
The  fabric  is  upheld  by  a  number  of  poles, 
from  which  are  hung  corn-sacks,  meat,  and 
other  necessaries. 

The  interior  is  separated  into  two  com- 
partments by  a  high  screen  made  of  plan- 
tain leaf,  and  within  the  inner  apartment 
the  cane  bedstead  of  the  owner  is  placed. 
Yet,  with  all  this  care  in  building,  there  is 
onlv  one  door,  and  no  window  or  chimney; 
and  although  the  Waganda  keep  their  houses 
tolerably  clean^  the  number  of  dogs  which 
they  keep  fill  their  huts  with  fleas,  so  that 
when  a  traveller  takes  possession  of  a  house, 
he  generally  has  the  plantain  screen  re- 
moved, and  makes  on  the  floor  as  large  a  fire 
as  possible,  so  as  to  exterminate  the  insect 
inhabitants. 

The  ceremonies  of  receiving  a  royaJ  guest 
are  as  elaborate  as  the  architecture.  Offi- 
cers of  rank  step  forward  to  greet  him, 
while  musicians  are  in  attendance,  playing 
on  the  various  instruments  of  Uganda,  most 
of  them  bein^  similar  to  those  which  have 
alrea<ly  been  described.  Even  the  height  of 
the  seat  on  which  the  visitor  is  to  place  him- 
self is  rigorously  determined,  the  chief  object 
seeming  to  be  to  force  him  to  take  a  seat 
lower  than  that  to  which  ho  is  entitled.  In 
presence  of  the  king,  who  sits  on  a  chair  or 
throne,  no  subject  is  allowed  to  be  seated  on 
anything  higher  than  the  ground;  and  if  he 
can  be  induced  to  sit  in  the  blazing  sun- 
beams, and  wait  until  the  king  is  pleased  to 
see  him,  a  triumph  of  diplomacy  has  been 
secured. 

When  the  king  has  satisfied  himself  with 
his  guest,  or  thinks  that  he  is  tired,  he  rises 
without  any  warning,  and  marches  off"  to  his 
room,  using  the  peculiar  gait  affected  by  the 
kings  of  Uganda,  and  supposed  to  be  imita- 
ted from  the  walk  of  the  lion.  To  the  eyes 
of  the  Waganda,  the  "lion's  step,"  as  the 
peculiar  walk  is  termed,  is  very  majestic, 
out  to  the  eyes  of  an  European  it  is  simply 
ludicrous,  the  feet  being  planted  widely 
apart,  and  the  body  swung  from  side  to  side 
at  each  step.  If  any  of  my  readers  should 
have  known  Christ's  Hospital,  the^  may  re- 
member the  peculiar  style  of  walkmg  which 
was  termed  "  spadging,"  and  which  used  to 
be,  and  may  be  now,  an  equivalent  to  the 
"  lion-step  "  of  the  Uganda  King. 

After  M'tesa  had  received  his  white  visi- 
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tor,  he  suddenly  rose  and  retired  after  the 
roval  custom,  and,  as  etiquette  did  not  per- 
mit him  to  eat  until  he  had  seen  his  visitors, 
he  took  the  opportunity  of  breaking  liis 
fast 

Bound  the  king,  as  he  sits  on  his  grass- 
covered  throne,  are  his  councillors  ana  offi- 
cers, squatted  on  the  ground,  with  their 
dresses  drawn  tightly  around  them,  and 
partlv  seated  on  the  royal  leopard  skins 
which  are  strewed  on  the  ground.  There  is 
also  a  large  drum,  decorated  with  little  bells 
strung  on  wire  arches,  and  some  smaller 
drums,  covered  with  beads  and  cowrie  shells, 
worked  into  various  pat^terns.  Outside  the 
inner  circle  sit  the  ordinary  officers,  and 
while  the  king  is  present  not  a  word  is 
spoken,  lest  he  should  take  offence  at  it; 
and  not  an  eye  is  lifted,  lest  a  casual  glance 
might  fall  on  one  of  the  king's  women,  and 
be  the  precursor  of  a  cruel  death. 

The  Waganda  are  much  given  to  super- 
stition, and  have  a  most  implicit  faith  in 
charms.  The  king  is  very  rich  in  charms, 
and,  whenever  he  holds  his  court,  has  vast 
numbers  of  them  suspended  behind  him, 
besides  those  which  he  carries  on  his  per- 
son. These  charms  are  made  of  almost 
anything  that  the  mi^ician  chooses  to 
select  Horns,  filled  with  magic  powder, 
are  perhaps  the  most  common,  and  these 
are  slung  on  the  neck  or  tied  on  the  head 
if  small,  and  kept  in  the  huts  if  large. 

Their  great  oDJect  of  superstitious  dread 
is  a  sort  of  water-spirit,  which  is  supposed 
to  inhabit  the  lake,  and  to  wreak  his  ven- 
geance upon  those  who  disturb  him.  Like 
me  water-spirits  of  the  Rhine,  this  goblin 
has  supreme  jurisdiction,  not  only  on  the 
lake  itself,  but  in  all  rivers  that  communi- 
cate with  it;  and  the  people  are  so  afraid  of 
this  aquatic  demon,  that  they  would  not 
allow  a  sounding-line  to  be  thrown  into  the 
water,  lest  perchance  the  weight  should 
happen  to  hit  the  water-spirit  and  enrage 
him.  The  name  of  this  spirit  is  M'gussa, 
and  he  communicates  with  the  people  by 
means  of  his  own  special  minister  or  priest, 
who  lives  on  an  island,  and  is  held  in  nearly 
as  much  awe  as  his  master. 

M'tesa  once  took  Captoin  Speke  with  him 
to  see  the  magician.  He  took  also  a  num- 
ber of  his  wives  and  attendants,  and  it  was 
very  amusing,  when  thejr  reached  the  boats, 
ta  see  all  the  occupants  jump  into  the  water, 
ducking  tiieir  heads  so  as  to  avoid  seeing 
the  royal  women,  a  stray  glance  being  sure 
to  incur  immediate  death.  They  proceeded 
to  the  island  on  which  the  wizard  lived. 

"Proceeding  now  through  the  trees  of 
this  beautiful  island,  we  next  turned  into 
the  hut  of  the  M'gussa's  familiar,  which  at 
the  ftirther  end  was  decorated  with  many 
mystic  symbols,  aYnong  them  a  paddle,  the 
badge  of  high  office;  and  for  some  time  we 
sat  chatting,  when  pombd  was  brought,  and 
the    spiritual   medium   arrived.     He    waa 
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dressed  Wichwdxi  fashion,  with  a  little 
ivbite  goatakiu  apron,  adorned  with  various! 
cliarms,  and  naed  a  paddle  for  a  walkin;^- 
8 tick.  Ht  was  not  an  idd  man,  though  he 
aflVeterl  to  be  ao,  walkin«::;  very  ah»wly  and 
dehbenvtely,  cougliiiig  asthniatieally,  "|ijhin- 
meriug  ^vith  his  eyes,  and  ninmblin£f  hke  a 
witch.  With  mycli  atlected  difticulty  he  sat 
at  the  end  of  the  hut,  beside  the  symbols 
alluded  lo^  and  continued  his  eour^hing^  full 
half  an  liour,  when  bis  wife  came  in  in  the 
game  manner,  without  saying  a  word,  and 
assumed  the  same  aliected  style. 

"The  king  jokingly  looked  at  me  and 
laughed,  and  then  at  these  strange  crea- 
tures by  turns,  as  riitieh  as  to  say,  ''  Whnt 
do  you*  think  of  them'i''  but  do  voice  was 
heanl,  save  that  of  f  he  old  wife,  who  croaked 
like  a  frog  tor  water^  and,  wbieQ  8ome  was 
brouj^dit,  croaked  again  because  it  was  not 
the  purest  of  the  lake's  produce  —  had  the 
lirst  cup  elianged,  wet  tea  her  lips  with  the 
second,  and  hobbled  away  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  she  had  come." 

On  their  pathways  and  roads,  which  are 
very  numerous  and  well  kept,  they  occa- 
sionally place  a  long  stick  in  the  ground, 
with  a  shell  or  other  charm  on  the  top,  or 
suspend  the  shell  on  the  overhanging  bnmch 
of  a  tree.  Similar  wands,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  are  kept  in  the  houses,  and  bits  of 
feathers,  rushes,  and  otlver  articles  are  tied 
behind  the  door.  Snake-skin  is  of  course 
much  used  in  making  these  charms^  and 
a  square  piece  of  tiiis  article  is  hung  round 
the  neck  of  almost  every  man  of  this  coun- 
try. 

The  religion  of  the  TYafjanda  is  of  course 
one  inspired  by  terror,  and  not  b}^  love,  the 
object  of  all  their  religious  rites  being  to 
avert  the  anger  of  malignant  spirits.  Every 
new  moon  has  its  own  pecuhar  worsbij*, 
which  is  conchieted  by  banging  drums,  r^- 
plenisliing  the  magic  horns,  and  other  cere- 
monies too  long  to  describe*  The  most  ter- 
rible of  their  rites  is  that  of  human  sacrifice, 
which  is  usually  employed  when  the  king 
desires  to  look  into  the  future. 

The  victim  is  always  a  chikh  and  the  sac- 
rifice is  conducted  in  a  most  cruel  manner. 
Having  discovered  by  his  incantations  that 
a  neighbor  is  projeciing  war,  the  magician 
flays  a  young  child,  and  lavs  the  bleeding 
bodv  in  the  path  on  which  tlie  soldiers  pa,ss 
to  \mttle.  Each  warrior  steps  over  the 
bleeding  body,  .ind  thereby  is  supposed  to 
procure  imnumity  for  himself  in  the  ap- 
proaching battle.  AYhen  the  king  makes 
war,  bis  chief  magician  uses  a  still  more 
cruel  mode  of  divination.  He  takes  a  large 
earthen  pot,  half  tills  it  with  water,  and 
then  places  it  over  the  fireplace.  On  the 
month  uf  the  pot  he  lays  a  small  pi  at  to  rm 
of  crossed  sticks,  and  having  bound  a  young 
cliild  and  a  fowl,  he  hiys  them  on  tlie  jdat- 
furm,  en ve ring  them  with  another  pot, 
which  he  inverts  over  them.    The  tire  is 
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then  lighted,  and  suffered  to  bum  for  a  givi^ 
time,  when  the  upper  pot  is  removed^  and 
the  victims  inspected.  If  they  should  both 
1m?  death  it  is  taken  as  a  sign"^  that  the  war 
must  be  deferred  for  the  present;  but  if 
either  should  be  alive,  war  may  be  made  at 
once. 

Speaking  of  these  and  other  black  tribes, 
Captain  Speke  very  rightly  observes:  '*  How 
tfie  m^gro  has  lived  so  many  ages  without 
advancing  seems  marvehous",  when  all  the 
countries  surrounding  Africa  are  so  for- 
ward in  comparison.  And,  judging  from 
the  progressive  state  of  the  world,  one  is  led 
to  suppose  that  the  African  must  soon  either 
step  out  from  his  darkness,  or  be  superseded 
by  a  lieing  superior  to  binisclf.  Coukl  a 
government  he  formed  for  them  like  ours  in 
India,  they  would  be  saved,  but  without  it  I 
fear  there  is  very  little  chance.  For  at  pres- 
ent the  African  neither  can  lielp  himself  nor 
he  helped  by  others,  because  his  country  is 
in  such  a  constiint  state  of  turmoil  that  he 
has  too  much  anxiety  on  hand  looking  out 
for  his  food  to  think  of  anything  else. 

"■As  his  fathers  did.  so  does  he.  He  works 
his  wife,  sells  his  children,  enslaves  all  he 
can  lay  bands  on,  and.  unless  when  figbtingi 
for  the  property  of  others,  contents  hiniself 
with  drinkmp,  singing,  and  dancing  like  a 
baboon,  to  drive  duH  care  away.  A  few 
only  make  cotton  cloth,  or  work  in  wool, 
iron,  copi>er,  or  salt^  their  rule  being  to  do 
as  little  as  possible,  and  to  store  up  nothing 
beyond  the  necessities  of  tf\e  next  season, 
lest  their  cluefs  or  neighbors  should  covet 
and  take  it  from  them.'' 

The  same  experienced  traveller  then  pro- 
ceeds to  enumerate  the  many  kinds  of  food 
which  the  climate  affords  to  any  one  of 
ordiuju-y  industry,  such  as  horned  catth?, 
sheep,  goats,  i>igs,  fowls,  ducks,  and  pigeons, 
not  to  mention  tlie  plantain  and  other  vcge- 
tat^le  products,  ancl  expresses  a  feeling  of 
surprise  that,  with  such  stores  of  food  at  hla 
command,  the  Idack  man  sliould  be  so  oOeii 
driven  to  feed  on  wild  herlus  and  roots,  dogs, 
cats,  rats,  snakes,  lizards,  insects,  and  other 
similar  animals,  and  should  i>e  frequently 
found  on  the  point  of  starvation,  and  be 
compelled  to  sell  his  own  children  to  pro- 
cure food.  Moreover,  there  are  elephants, 
rhinoceroses,  hippopotamus,  bu Haloes,  gi- 
raffes, antelopes,  guinea-fowls,  and  a  host  of 
other  animals,  which  can  be  easily'  cap- 
tured in  traps  or  pitfalls, so  that  the  natives 
African  lives  in  the  midst  of  a  country  which, 
produces  food  in  boumlless  variety,  Th^ 
reasons  for  such  a  phenomenon  are  simpl^^ 
enough,  and  may  be  reduced  to  two,  m 
namtdy,  utter  waul  of  foresight  and  consti-'* 
tutional  indolence. 

As  to  the  question  of  slavery,  it  may  per^ 
haps  be  as  well  to  remark  tliat  slaves  ar( 
not  exclusively  sold  to  white  men.     On  thi 
contrary,  there  is  no  slave-holder  so  tena' 
clous  of  Ms  acquired  rights  m  the^black  mai 
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and,  for  every  slave  sold  to  a  white  man, 
ten  are  bought  by  the  dark  races,  whether 
on  the  east  or  west  of  Africa.  And,  when 
a  slave  begins  to  raise  himself  above  a  mere 
menial  rank,  his  first  idea  is  to  buy  slaves 
for  himself,  because  they  are  the  articles 
of  merchandise  which  is  most  easily  to  be 
procured,  and  so,  as  Captain  Speke  well 
observes,  slavery  begets  slavery  od  infinitum. 
The  summary  of  Captain  Speke's  experience 
is  valuable.  "Possessed  of  a  wonderful 
amount  of  loquacity,  great  risibility,  but  no 
stability  —  a  creature  of  impulse  —  a  grown 
child  in  short — at  first  sight  it  seems  won- 
derful how  he  can  be  trained  to  work,  for 
there  is  no  law,  no  home  to  bind  him.  He 
would  run  away  at  any  moment,  and,  pre- 
suming on  this,  he  sins,  expecting  to  be 
forgiven.  Great  forbearance,  occasionally 
tinctured  with  a  little  fatherly  severity,  is,  I 
believe,  the  best  dose  for  him.  For  he  says 
to  his  master,  after  sinning,  'You  ought  to 
forgive  and  to  forget,  for  are  you  not  a  big 
man  who  would  be  above  harboring  spite, 
though  for  a  moment  you  may  be  angry? 
Flog  me  if  you  like,  but  do  not  keep  count 


a^nst  me,  or  else  I  shall  run  away,  and  what 
will  you  do  then?  " 

The  burying-places  of  the  "Waganda  are 
rather  elaborate.  Captain  Grant  had  the 
curiosity  to  enter  one  of  them,  and  describes 
it  as  follows:  "Two  huts  on  a  height  ap- 
peared devoted  to  the  remains  of  the  dead. 
On  getting  over  the  fence  surrounding 
them,  a  lawn  having  straight  walks  led  up 
to  the  doors,  where  a  screen  of  bark  cloth 
shut  out  the  view  of  the  interior.  Coh- 
quering  a  feeling  of  delicacy,  I  entered  one 
of  the  huts.  I  found  a  fixed  bedstead  of 
cane,  curtained  as  if  to  shade  its  bed  of 
grass  from  the  mosquito,  spears,  charms, 
sticks  with  strange  crooks,  tree-creepers, 
miniature  idol-huts  of  grass,  &c.  Tnese 
were  laid  in  order  in  the  interior,  but  no  one 
was  there,  and  we  were  told  that  it  was  a 
mausoleum." 

Many  of  such  houses  were  seen  on  the 
hill-sides,  but  few  so  elaborately  built 
Usually  they  were  little  more  than  square 
patches  of  ground  enclosed  with  a  reed  fence. 
These  were  called  by  the  name  of  ^  Looa- 
leh,"  or  sacred  ground. 
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Peoceeding  still  DortliAvard,  we  com©  to  the 
land  of  Uuyijro,  from  which,  m  the  reatliT 
will  rememlkTi  the  country  of  Uganda  was 
separatecL  Ttui  in  habitants  of  Unyoro  ibrm  a 
very  unpleasant  contrast  to  those  of  Uganda, 
being  dirty^  rat^n-lookitj§,  and  hadly  dressed* 
The  conntry,  too,  b  far  inferior  to  Uganda, 
which  nii^ht  be  made  into  a  pt*rj>etually 
blooming  garden;  for,  as  the  traveller  leaves 
the  equator  and  passes  to  the  north,  he  finds 
that  the  rsiins  gradually  decrease,  and  that 
vegetation  tirnt  he  comes  thin,  then  stunted, 
and  lastly  dijia]i]>earii  :il together.  Tbe  same 
Btmeture  of  language  prevails  here  as  in 
IJiraiifla,  fio  that  the  people  of  Unyoro  are 
called  Wanyoro,  and  a  single  person  is  a 
M'yoro. 

'The  character  of  the  TV'anyoro  is  quite  on 
a  par  with  their  appeanmce,  for  they  are  a 
mean,  selllsh,  grasping  set  of  people,  *iadly 
lacking  the  savage  virtue  of  hospitidhy,  and 
always  on  ilie  lookout  for  ouportuniUus  to 
procure  by  unfair  mejins  tlie  property  of 
others,  The}^  scem-^  indeed,  to  be  about  as 
unpleasant  a  nation  as  can  well  he  imagined, 
and  in  almost  every  point  allbrtl  a  strong 
contrast  to  others  which  have  already  been 
described- 

They  are  ftingularlv  dirty  in  their  domestic 
hablti»,  their  huts  being  oecupted  equally  by 
men,  goats,  and  fowls,  and  the  floor,  which  is 
thickly  covered  with  straw,  is  consequently 
in  a  UM^st  abominable  condition.  It  is  m 
bad,  indued,  that  even  the  natives  are  obliged 
to  make  a  raised  bedstead  on  which  to  sleep. 
Even  the  king's  palace  is  no  exception  to 
the  general  rule  ;  the  cattle  are  kept  within 
the  enclosure,  and  even  his  very  slcepin^- 
hut  is  freely  entered  by  c^ves.    To  visit 


the  *' palace  *'  without  stilts  and  a  respirator 
was  too  severe  a  task  even  to  so  hardened 
a  travelier  m  Captain  Speke,  hut  the  king 
walked  about  among  the  cows,  ankle-deep 
in  all  sorts  of  horrors,  aud  yet  perfectly  at 
hi  a  ense. 

The  government  of  this  countiy  is  piu-e 
des|>ot  ism ,  t  h  c  k  i  ng  posse  s.si  u  ir  ir r  e  sponsi  b!  e 
and  unquestioned  power,  Tbe  subiect  can 
really  xjossseFS  property,  but  only  holds  it  by 
the  kiug'f^  idtnsurc.  This  theory  m  continu- 
ally reduced  to  practice,  the  king  t akin g  frr  m 
one  person,  anu  giving,  or  ratlur  lending,  to 
another,  anything  that  he  chonses,^^land, 
cattle,  slaves,  wives,  ancl  children  being 
equally  ranked  in  the  category  of  prop- 
erty, 

"the  king  who  reigned  over  Unyoro  at  the 
time  when  Captain  Speke  visited  it  was 
n amed  Kam raai ,  H e  w a s  a  ni a  n  w h o  u ni t ed 
in  himself  a  singular  variety  of  characters. 
Merciless,  even  beyond  the  ordinarj-  trp^ 
of  African  cruelty  ;  capricious  as  a  spoiled 
child,  and  scattering  death  and  torture 
around  for  the  mere  whim  of  the  moment ; 
inhospitjdile  nndrepeltant  according  to  the 
usual  Wanyoro  character;  covetous  and 
grasping  to  the  last  degree ;  ambitious  of 
regmning  the  lost  portion  of  his  kiugdonii 
and  yet  too  cowardly  to  dc  t  tare  war,  he  was 
a  man  who  scartrely  seemed  likely  to  retain 
Ms  hold  on  the  sceptre. 

Yet,  although  contemptible  as  he  was  in 
many  lhing#^,  be  was  not  to  be  despised,  and| 
alttiough  no  one  eared  to  meet  him  as  b 
friend,  all  knew  that  he  could  be  a  most 
dangerous  enemy.  For  he  possessed  a  large 
share  of  cunning,  which  stood  him  in  stead 
of  the  nobler  virtues  which  ou^bt  to  adorn 
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a  throne,  anrl  ruled  hia  aubjecU  bv  A  mixture 
of  craft  and  force.  His  Ryst<?m  of  espionage 
would  have  dorio  honor  to  M.  de  8artinea, 
and  there  was  nothing  tliat  happened  in  his 
country  thmt  ho  did  not  know. 

The  whole  Untl  wa«  divided  into  districts, 
anrl  over  each  diJ^tiiet  was  set  an  officer 
who  was  respon'^ihle  for  everything  which 
occurred  iti  it,  and  wan  bound  to  t^ive  infor- 
mfttaoQ  to  the  kitiij.  The  leaxt  laiiure  in  this 
respect  entailed  death  or  t!ie  "  shoe,"  which 
waf«  noarl?  as  bail,  and  often  tomiinated  in 
death.  The  "  shoe ''  is  siraplv  a  lar«:e  and 
heavy  lo^  of  w<:k>(:I  with  an  oblong  »lit  cut 
though  It    Into  this  slit  the  feet  are  passed, 


CtTLFHTT  IN  THE  SHOE* 


ftnd  a  stout  wooden  -peg  is  then  driven 
throu^^h  the  lo^  and  between  the  ankles^  so 
as  to  bold  the  teet  tightly  imprisoned.  As 
to  the  exact  position  of  tile  peg,  the  execu* 
tioner  is  in  no  way  particular  ;  and  if  he 
fttiould  happen  to  drive  it  against,  instead  of 
between,  the  ankles,  he  cares  nothing  about 
it.  Conseiiuently,  the  torture  is  often  «o 
great,  that  those  who  liave  been  so  impris- 
oned have  died  of  sheer  exhaustion. 

In  order  to  be  aljle  to  carry  out  his  orders 
without  having  a  chance  of  rlisobedience,  he 
kept  a  guard  of  armed  soldiers,  some  Ave 
hundred  in  number.  These  men  always 
carried  their  shields  and  gpears ;  the  latter 
have  hard  blades,  kept  verv  sharp,  and  their 
ed^G%  defended  by  a  sheath,  neatly  made  of 
antelope  *kin,  sewed  together  with  thongs. 
The  ordinary  spears  are  not  nearly  so  got>d, 
becausfi  the  Wanyoro  are  not  remarkable 
for  excellence  in  smith's  work,  and  the  bet- 
ter kind  of  spear  heads  which  are  hawked 
through  the  country  are  bought  by  the  Wa- 
ganda,  who  are  a  richer  people. 

This  body-guard  is  dressed  in  the  most 


extraordinary  manner,  their  chief  object 
seeming  to  be  to  render  themselves  as  un- 
like men  and  as  like  demons  as  possible. 
They  wear  leopard  or  monkey  skins  by  way 
of  tunic,  strap  cows'  tails  to  the  small  of 
their  hacks,  and  tie  a  couple  of  antelope *9 
horns  on  their  he^uJs.  while  their  chins  are 
decorated  with  long  false  beards,  made  of 
the  bushy  ends  of  cows^  tails. 

When* Sir  S.  Baker  visited  Kamrasi,  this 
body-<juard  rushed  out  of  the  palace  to  meet 
him\  dancing,  yelling,  screaming,  brandish- 
ing their  spears,  pretending  to  fight  among 
themselves,  and,  when  they  rcnched  their 
viaitorSj flourishing  their  spears  in  the  faces  of 
the  strangers,  and  making  feints 
of  attack.  So  sudden  was  their 
charge,  and  so  menacing  their 
aspect,  that  several  of  his  men 
thought  that  they  were  charging 
in  real  earnest,  and  begged  him 
to  fire  at  them.  Being,  however, 
convinced  that  their  object  was 
not  to  kill,  but  to  do  him  honor, 
he  declined  to  fire,  and  found  that 
the  threatening  body  of  men  were 
simply  sent  hy  Kanirasi  as  his  es- 
cort. Had  his  armed  Turks  been 
with  him,  they  would  certainly 
have  reci'ived  these  seeming  de- 
mons with  a  volley. 

A  curious  instance  of  his  craft 
was  given  by  his  reception  of  Sir 
S.  Baker.  'When  the  travellei' 
was  first  promised  an  intervievr, 
Kamrafei  ordered  liis  brother, 
M'Gambi,to  personate  him,  while 
he  himself,  disguised  ns  one  of 
the  escort,  secretly  watched  Iho 
travellers.  M'Gamhi  executed 
his  oflice  admirably,  and  person- 
ated his  royal  I  troth  er  to  perfec- 
tion, asking  fm*  evervthing  which  he  saw  — 
guns,  watches,  beads,  and  clothes  lieing 
equally  acceptable,  —  and  duished  by  nskinfj 
for  Latly  Baker.  In  case  tlie  article  should 
be  thought  more  valuable  than  the  otliers, 
he  offered  to  give  cme  of  his  own  wives 
in  cxcliange.  This  proposal  nearly  cost 
M'Gaml)i  his  life,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
wily  king  had  foreseen  the"  possibility  of 
sorne  such  result  when  he  ordered  his 
brother  to  personate  him,  and  permitted 
him  to  take  nis  place  on  the  copper  6t*x>l  of 
royalty.  In  fact,  M'Oambi  did  admit  that 
the  kfng  was  afVaid  that  his  visitors  might 
be  in  league  with  an  a<l verse  power. 

In  order  U^  attach  his  guards  to  his  per- 
son, Kamrasi  allowed  them  all  kiuds  of  li- 
cense, permiting  them  to  rob  and  plunder 
as  much  as  they  liked;  his  theory  being 
th at .  as  e ve r y th i rig  w i th » n  his  reac!i  f ) el ongei I 
til  him,  he  in  reality  did  no  harm  to  his 
subjects,  the  loss  eventually  falling  on  him- 
self. Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  kiuL'  was 
a  far-sighte<l  man  in  some  things,  and  that  he 
knew  how  to  rule  by  fear,  if  not  by  Iq^ 
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He  was  tall    and  slender,  and  scarcely 

looked  his  a^e,  which  was  about  forty,  ancl 
Ills  features  on  the  whole  were  good,  as 
were  his  eyes,  which  were  &ott  and  gentle, 
f5adly  belyin^ir  nis  character.  His  face  was, 
howevcr,\li8figured  by  the  national  custom 
of  reraoviu*if  the  lower  incisor  and  eye-teeth, 
and  he  said  that  the  dentist  who  perfomied 
the  operation  had  been  rewarded  with  a  fee 
of  a  hundred  tM>w«.  His  color  was  dark 
brown,  and,  but  for  the  sinister  expression 
of  hi;<  countenance,  he  would  really  be  a 
hancLsome  man.  His  features  were,  how- 
ever, rather  distigured  by  the  scars  which 
covered  his  foreheiwl  and  which  still  re- 
mained as  vestiges  of  sundrj^  eanteriziitions. 
In  Unyoro,  the  a<"tual  cautery,  t.  c,  a  red-hot 
iron,  is  in  j*reat  favor  as  a  means  of  cure; 
and  whenever  a  man  chooses  to  intoxicate 
himself  witl I  native  beir  or  imported  rum, 
and  to  snlfer  the  usual  penalty  of  a  bead* 
ache  on  tlu*  following  morning,  he  immedi- 
ate] v  Ihiidcs  that  he  is  bewitclicrl,  and  pro- 
ceerls  to  drive  out  the  demon  by  burning 
Ilia  fiu-ebetwl  in  a  m^dtitude  of  spots.  Kam- 
rasi  had  gom^  a  little  bevond  the  ordinary 
custfiiii^  and  had  applied  the  hot  iron  ti» 
his  nose,  causing  such  a  scar  tliat  he  was 
anxii >UH  to  have  it  removed,  and  his  nose 
restJ*red  to  its  ordinary  color. 

He  did  not  tiike  to  European  clothing, 
preferring  the  nianiilhctures  of  his  own 
country.  His  ordinary^  dress  was  a  mantle 
tied  round  his  waist  and  descending  to  his 
feet  Sometimes  it  was  made  of  cloth,  and 
at  others  i»f  skins;  hut  it  was  always  of  a 
light  red  color,  and  w:is  decorated  with  little 
patches  of  l)lack  cloth,  with  which  it  wns 
covered.  He  had  his  bead  shaved  at  inter- 
vals, but  between  the  times  of  shaving  his 
hair  grew  in  little  kiiolily  tufls,  like  those  of 
the  Bosjesniam  He  wore  hut  few  ornament  s, 
the  chief  being  a  necklace  of  heads,  wliich 
hum;  to  bis  waist;, 

Kamrasi  luid  a  very  tolerable  idea  of  ef- 
fect, fis  was  seen  from  the  manner  in  which 
he  received  his  guests.  A  hut  was  bnilt  for 
the  express  purpose,  and  within  it  was  the 
royal  throne,  i.  e.  a  stool  —  to  sit  on  which  is 
the  sijecial  pri\ilege  of  royalty.  A  quantity 
of  grass  was  formed  into  a  rather  high  filat- 
form,  which  was  covered  first  with  cow- 
hiflei  and  then  with  leopard  skins,  the  latter 
being  the  royal  fur.  Over  tliis  throne  was 
hung  a  cimopy  of  cow-skin,  stretched  on 
every  side  antf  suspended  from  the  roi>f,  in 
ordeV  to  keep  dost  otf  the  royal  liead.  On 
tho  throne  sat  Kiimrasi,  enveloped  in  fine 
grass  cloth,  his  left  wrist  adorned  with  a 
bracelet,  and  his  bair  carefully  dressed. 
He  sat  calm,  motionless,  and  silent,  like  an 
Egyi>tian  stjUue,  and  with  unchanjred  coun- 
tenance contemplated  the  wonderful  white 
men  of  whom  be  had  heard  so  muclL 

It  is  liardly  possible  to  conceive  a  more 
nnplr'asant  persrm  than  Kamrasi,  putting 
aside  the  total  want  of  cleanliness  which  he 


exhibited,  and  which  may  be  considDTOd  9S 
a  national  and  not  as  an  individual  character* 
istic.    His  avarice  induced  him  to  wish  for 
the  presence  of  travellers  who  would  create  , 
a  new  line  of  trade,  while  his  intense  cow- 
ardice made  lum  fear  a  foe  in  every  stran- 
ger.   He  was  horriblv  afraid  of  ^rtesa,  and 
when  he  found  that  wfiite  travellers  had  been 
hospitably  received   by   that  potentate,  he 
thoyght  that  ihev  must  come  with  sinister  ■ 
intentions,  and  tLerefore  was  on  his  guard  | 
againts  his  iVincied  foes.  AHieu  he  got  over  his  ■ 
fears,  he  was  as  provoking  in  the  character 
of  mendicant  as  he  bad  been  in  that  of  a 
territied  despot.     A\lien  Sir  S.  linker  wa«  in 
his  dominions,  Kamrasi  insisted  on  paying^ 
him  a  visit,  although   he  knew  well  tnat  his  ■ 
guest  was  onlv  just  recovering  from  fever,  1 
and  therefore  liad  not  been  able  to  attend  at 
the  palace. 

*' Although  I  had  but  little  remaining 
from  my  stock  of  luggage  except  the  guns, 
ammunition,  and  astronomical  nistruments, 
I  was  obliged  to  hide  everything  under- 
neath the  beds,  lest  the  avaricious  eyes  of 
Kamrasi  j^hould  detect  a  *  wnnt.'  True  to 
his  appointment,  he  apjieared  with  numer- 
ous attendants,  and  was  ushered  into  my 
little  hut,  I  haci  a  very  rude  but  servicea- 
ble arm-chair  that  one  of  my  men  had  con- 
structtd  —  in  this  the  king' was  invited  to 
sit.  Hardly  was  he  seated,  when  he  leant 
back,  stretched  out  his  leg?,  and,  making 
some  remark  to  his  attendants  concerning 
his  persnual  comfort,  he  asked  for  the  chair 
as  a  [>resent,  I  promised  to  have  one  made 
for  him  immediately.  This  being  arranged, 
he  surveyed  the  barren  little  hut,  vainjy. 
endeavoring  to  fix  his  eyes  upon  something 
that  he  could  demand.  But,  so  fmilless  waa 
his  search,  that  he  laughingly  turned  to  his 
people  and  said,  "How  v*ii*a  it  that  they 
wante<l  so  manv  porters  if  thoy  have  notliing 
to  carry?'  My  interpreter  explained  that 
many  things  had  been  spoiled  during  the 
storms  on  the  lake,  and  Imd  been  IcA  be- 
hind; that  our  provisions  Iiad  long  ginca 
been  consumed,  and  that  our  clothes  were 
worn  out — that  we  had  nothing  left  but  a 
few  beads. 

"*Xew  varieties,  no  doubt,'  he  re|died; 
give  mc  all  that  vou  have  of  tlie  sumll  blue 
and  the  large  red.* 

"  We  had  carefully  hidden  the  main  stock, 
and  a  few  bad  been  arranged  in  liags  to  be 
produced  as  the  occtision  might  require, 
These  were  nr>w  unpacked  by  the  hoy  8aat» 
and  hi  id  before  the  king.  I  told  him  to 
make  his  choice,  which  he  did,  precisely  as 
I  had  anticipated,  by  making  presents  to 
his  surrounding  friends  out  of  my  stock,  and 
monopolizing  the  remainder  for  his  share. 
The  liivision  of  the  portion**  among  his  peo- 
ple was  a  modest  way  of  taking  the  whole, 
fus  lie  would  immediately  deimmd  their  re- 
turn oil  quitting  my  hut* 

^^  Xo  sooner  were  the  beads  secured  ihsm 
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e  repeated  the  original  demand  for  mv 
watch  and  the  No.  24  dnuhle  ritle;  these  t 
resolutely  refused.  lie  tlien  rei|uested  pt-r- 
mission  to  see  the  contenti*  of  a  few  of  the 
ba*4kets  ant!  bag's  that  formed  our  worn-out 
luggage,  The*-^  was  no  tiling  that  took  hi  8 
fancy  except  needles,  thread,  lancets,  medi- 
cines,  and  a  small  tooth  comb.  The  latter 
interested  him  exceedint^ly,  as  I  explained 
that  the  object  of  the  Turks  in  collecting 
ivory  was  to  sell  it  to  Europeans,  who  man- 
ufactured it  into  many  articles,  among  which 
were  smtdl  tooth  corahs,  such  as  he  then 
examined.  He  could  not  understand  how 
the  teeth  could  be  so  tinely  cut 

"Upon  the  use  of  the  comb  being  ex- 
plained, he  immediately  attempted  to  prac- 
tise uj^on  liis  woolly  head,  Failinrj  in  the 
operation,  he  adapted  the  instrument  to  a 
different  purpose,  and  commenced  scratc-h- 
ing  beneath  the  wool  most  vigorously.  The 
etlect  being  satisf^ictorv,  he  at  once  de- 
manded the  comb,  which  was  handed  to 
each  of  the  surrounding  chiefs,  all  of  whom 
had  a  trial  of  its  properties.  Every  head 
having  been  scratchetl,  it  was  returned  to 
the  king,  who  handed  it  to  Quonga,  the 
beabiiau  that  received  his  presents.  So 
complete  was  the  success  of  the  comb,  that 
he  proposed  to  send  me  one  of  the  largest 
tusks,  which  I  was  to  take  to  England  and 
cut  InUy  as  many  sm.all  tooth  combs  as  it 
would  produce  lor  himnelf  and  his  chiefs.'* 

Ihning  this  interview,  Kamrasi  discovered 
a  case  of  lancets,  ami  begged  for  them,  as 
they  were  so  well  adapted  for  paring  his 
nails.  Also,  he  opened  the  medicine  chest, 
and  was  so  determined  to  take  a  dose  at 
once  that  Sir  S.  Baker  took  a  little  revenge, 
and  administered  three  grains  of  tartar 
tametic,  not  to  be  taken  untU  he  reached 
his  own  hut  As  to  the  Xo,  24  rifle,  which 
has  already  been  mentioned,  Kamrasi  wan 
always  hankering  after  it,  at  one  time  openly 
begging  for  it,  and  at  another  asking  to  bor- 
row it  just  for  a  day  or  two,  when,  of  course, 
it  never  would  have  escaped  the  grasp  of  the 
roval  clutches. 

^is  provoking  man  evidently  considered 
his  guests  to  be  sent  especially  for  his  own 
tiggrandijsement,  and  his  only  idea  was,  how 
to  use  them  best  for  his  service.  Having 
once  got  them  safely  into  his  domains,  lie 
had  no  intention  of  letting  them  go  again 
imtil  he  had  squeezed  them  quite  dry. 
Pirst,  he  wanted  to  make  them  pay  for  the 
•yrivilege  of  entering  his  dominions;  and, 
"^hen  they  hatl  once'  entered,  he  was  sure 
to  make  them  pay  before  they  got  out  again. 
His  first  ntse  was,  to  pretend  that  they 
were  weak  and  insignihcant,  whereas  he 
was  great  and  strong,  and  that,  if  they 
wanted  his  protection,  they  must  riay  for 
it  When  once  thoy  had  entered  nis  dis- 
trict, an?l  had  shown  themselves  to  be  more 
formidable  than  he  had  choBcn  to  admit,  he 
asked  them  to  aid  him  against  hia  enemies, 


and  to  lead  his  army  agmnst  the  adverse 
tribe. 

This  stratagem  faihng,  even  though  he 
was  good  enough  to  otier  half  his  kingdom 
for  me  pri'vilege  of  alliance,  he  had  still 
one  resomTc,  • —  n^mcdy,  forbidding  them 
lo  leave  his  kingdom  until  he  gave  permis- 
sion, L  <?.  until  he  had  extracted  from  them 
everything  of  value.  To  leave  the  country 
without  his  permission  was  simply  impossi- 
ble, on  account  of  the  system  of  espionage 
which  has  already  been  mentioned,  and, 
although  it  might  have  been  possible  to 
force  a  way  by  dint  of  superior  arms,  such 
a  struggle  would  have  neutralized  the  very 
object  of  the  expedition. 

Bully  though  ho  was  where  he  could 
tyrannize  with  saftty,  hn  was  a  most  COD- 
temp tilde  coward  when  he  thought  himself 
in  the  leiist  danger.  A  very  afnusing  ex- 
ample was  shown  during  the  visit  of  Sir  S, 
Baker.  One  morniog,  just  at  sunrise,  Kam- 
ra^^i  came  hastily  into  his  hut  shorn  of  all 
regal  dignity.  In  his  hands  he  gra.sped 
two  spearM  and  a  ride,  and  wanted  to  bring 
Ihi^m  into  the  hut,  contrary  to  all  etiquette. 
This  cm  Id  not  be  allowed,  and  he  reluc- 
liintly  lefl  them  outside.  He  had  laid  aside 
his  usual  cold  and  repellent  manner,  and 
was  full  of  eagerness.  He  had  also  thrown 
otf  his  ordinary  apparel  of  beautifully- 
dressed  skins,  and  only  wore  a  kind  of 
short  kilt  and  a  scarf  across  his  shoulders. 
Knowing  that  an  attack  was  meditated  by 
a  neighboring  chief,  and  having  sren  the 
people  all  in  war  costume  —  horned,  bearded, 
and  tailed  —  iSir  8.  Baker  naturally  thought 
that  Kamnisi  was  in  fighting  costume,  and 
congratulated  him  on  its  appropriate  light- 
ness, 

''/  6ght!"  exclaimed  the  king.  *'I  am 
not  going  to  fight;  I  am  going  to  run  awny, 
and  put  on  this  dress  to  be  able  to  run 
faster.^' 

lie  then  explained  in  great  trepidation 
that  the  enemy  were  approaching  with  a 
hundred  and  tifty  muskets,  and  that,  as  it 
was  useless  to  fight  against  such  odds^,  be 
meant  to  run  away  and  hide  himself  in  the. 
long  grass,  and  his  guest  had  better  follow 
his  exam[tle.  From  the  anticipated  attack 
he  was  saved  by  the  timely  intervention  of 
his  guest,  and  the  only  mark  of  gratitude 
which  he  showed  was  to  ask  again  for  the 
donble-harrelled  ritlc. 

8tlll,  in  spites  of  these  unamiable  charac- 
teristics, the  man  had  his  redeeming  points; 
and  although  he  was,  on  occasions  and  on  a 
large  settle,  almost  as  cruel  as  a  man  could 
be,  he  did  not  commit  those  continual  mur- 
ders of  his  subject.'*  which  disgraced  the 
reign  of  M'tesa.  Personal  cha^stisr-ment 
wan  used  in  many  cases  in  which  M'tesa 
would  have  inflicted  death,  and  probably  a 
lengthened  torture  besides. 

The  mode  of  passing  sentence  on  a  pris- 
oner was  very  remarkable.    Should  the  ^ 
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or  his  brother  M'Gamhi  touch  Mm  with  the  f 
point  of  a  Bpear,  tho  executioners  inime- 
diattjly  fall  upoo  him  with  their  clubs,  and 
beat  him  to  death.  But,  if  he  should  touch 
the  prisoner  with  his  Btick,  the  executioners 
instantly  pierce  him  with  their  gpears;  8o 
that  the  inatnmieut  used  iti  kiiliu^  the  mao 
is  always  the  opposite  to  that  with  which 
the  king  touches  liim. 

Even  ID  cases  where  death  was  inflicted, 
the  criminal  wa»  general Iv  killetl  by  a  blow 
with  a  club  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  There 
were  of  course  exceptions  to  thiii  rule,  For 
example,  a  hostile  chief,  named  Riouga^  one 
of  his  thirty  brothers,  had  been  taken  pris- 
oner by  a  treacherous  act  on  ttie  part  of 
Kamrasi,  who  first  pretended  to  make  peace, 
then  invitt^d  him  to  a  banquet,  and  seized 
upou  him  while  he  was  off  hi?  guard,  Kaiii- 
rasi  then  ordered  him  to  die  by  a  cruel 
death.  There  was  a  hut  with  high  mud 
waLb  and  no  doorwiiy.  Into  tiu8  hut 
Riouga  was  hoisted,  and  the  king  gave 
orders  that  on  the  following  niorniog  the 
hut  should  be  fired*  and  its  inmate  burned 
to  death. 

Another  chief,  however,  named  Sali,  in- 

fenionsly  brought  out  great  quantities  of 
eer,  knowing  that  tlie'  guards  would  be 
sure  to  assemble  in  any  spot  where  l>eer 
was  to  be  found.  This  they  did;  and  while 
they  were  engaged  at  one  ^Ide  of  the  i)nson 
drinkingf,  dancing,  and  Ringing,  Sali's  men 
were  en^jaged  on  the  other  81  de  in  digging 
a  bole  Uirough  the  mud  wall  of  the  hut,  aud 
soon  succeeded  in  making  an  aperture  large 
enough  to  allow  the  prisoner  to  make  his 
escape. 

Alter  this  feat,  Sali,  having  seen  how 
treacherous  Kamrasi  could  he,  ought  to 
have  secured  his  own  satety  by  flighty  but 
chose  to  remain,  thiuking  that  his  share 
in  the  rescue  would  not  be  discovered. 
Kamrasi,  however,  suspected  his  compli- 
city, and  had  him  arrested  at  once.  He 
vrm  sentenced  to  the  cruel  death  of  being 
dismembered  while  alive,  and  the  sentcneli 
was  carried  out  by  cutting  otf  his  bonds  at 
the  irasts,  his  amis  at  the  elbows,  and  so  on 
until  every  joint  was  severed.  While  un- 
dergoing this  torture,  he  proved  himself  a 
brave  man  by  trying  to  nelp  his  friemls. 
calling  aloud  froni  the  stake  that  they  hail 
better  escape  while  they  could,  lest  they 
8hi>uld  sufTer  the  same  penalty. 

A  curious  custom  prevails  in  Unvoro 
with  regard  to  the  king's  sisters.  Like 
other  women  of  rank,  they  are  lattened 
on  curdled  milk,  and  attain  such  a  size  that 
they  are  not  able  to  walk,  and,  whenever 
thpy  leave  the  hut,  each  has  to  be  borne  on 
a  litter  by  eight  men.  Each  woraan  con- 
sumes daily  the  milk  of  ti ft.ee n  or  twenty 
cows,  a  eow  producing  barely  one  fjuart  ol 
milk.  Yet,  though  this  fattening  process  is 
an  or<hnary  preliminary  to  marriage,  the 
king's  aisters  are  forbidden  to  marrj^,  and 


are  kept  in  strict  seclusion  In  his  palac*. 
So  are  his  hrotliers;  but,  unlike  the  king  of 
Uganda,  he  does  not  think  it  nc^cessiuy  to 
kill  tbeni  when  he  reaches  the  throne. 

Buiiug  the  short  interval  of  peace  which 
followed  upon  Sir  S.  Baker's  intervention, 
the  people  gave  themselves  up  to  debauch* 
ery,  the  men  drinking  and  dancing  and  j'ell- 
ing,  blowing  liorns  and  beating  drums  all 
through   tlie   night     The  w«mien   took  no 

fmvt  in  this  amusement,  innsmueh  as  they 
lad  been  liard  at  work  in  the  fields  all  day, 
while  their  husbands  had  been  sleeping  it 
home.  Consequently  they  were  mudi  too 
tiretl  to  dance^  and"  tried  to  snatch  what 
rest  they  could  in  the  midst  of  the  night* 
lou}^  din. 

^*The  usual  style  of  singing  was  a  rapid 
chant,  delivered  as  a  solo,  wlide  at  intervals 
the  crowd  burst  out  in  a  dealV  ning  chorus, 
together  with  the  drums  and  horns.  The 
latter  were  formed  of  immense  gourds, 
which,  growing  in  a  peculiar  shape,  with 
long,  bottle  necks,  were  easily  converted 
into  musical  instruments.  Every  now  and 
then  a  cr^*  of  *  Fire  I '  in  the  middle  of  the 
iihj^ht  enlivened  the  (mud  of  our  existence* 
The  huts  were  littered  deep  with  straw. 
and  the  inmates,  intoxicated,  frequently  fell 
asleep  with  their  huge  pipes  lighted,  which, 
falling  in  the  dry  straw,  at  once  occasione<l 
a  coMagration,  In  such  eases  the  tlamea 
spread  from  hut  to  hut  with  immense  rapid- 
ity, and  frequently  four  or  five  luindred  huts 
in  Kamnisi's  large  camp  were  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  rebuilt  in  a  ii-w  days.  I  was  anx- 
ious concerning  my  powder^  as,  in  the  event 
of  fire,  the  blaze  of  the  stTaw  hut  was  sot 
instantaneous  that  nothing  could  be  saved i 
should  my  powder  explode,  I  should  be  en- 
tirely defenceless.  Aceordingly,  after  a  eon^ 
flagration  in  my  neighborhood,  I  insisted 
on  removing  all  huts  within  a  circuit  ol 
thirty  yards  of  my  dwelling.  The  natives 
demurring,  I  at  «>nce  ordered  my  men  te 
pull  down  the  houses^  and  thereby  relieved 
myself  from  drunken  and  dangerous  neigh- 
bors.-' 

The  condition  of  the  women  in  Unyoro 
is  not  at  all  agreeable,  as  indeed  mav  be 
inferred  from  the  brief  mention  of  the  liai 
work  which  they  have  to  perform.  The/I 
are  watched  very  careftilly  by  their  hui 
bands,  and  beaten  severely  if  they  ev( 
venture  outside  the  palisades  afler  sunsei 
For  unfaithfulness,  the  punishment  seems! 
to  be  letl:  to  the  aggrieved  busl>and,  who 
sometimes  demands  a  heavy  tine,  some- 
times cuts  otr  a  f<>ot  or  a  hand,  and  sorne^ 
times  inflicts  tlie  punishment  of  death. 

Birtj^as  are  the  Wanyoro  in  some  things, 
in  others  they  are  very  neat  and  eleaiu 
They  are  admirable  piw^kers,  and  make  up 
the  neatest  imaginable  parcels.  Some  of 
these  parcels  are  surrounded  with  the  bark 
of  the  plantain,  and  some  with  the  pith  or 
interior  of  a  reed,  IVom  which  the  outfiide 
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has  been  carefully  stripped^  so  as  to  leave  a 
Dtimlier  of  snow'-white  cylinders.  Tliesc 
are  hud  sidti  l)}-  side,  and  Ijoiind  round  the 
object,  producing  a  shi;^ularly  pretty  <?ffect. 
Little  nmts,  formed  of  ahrtnls  of  these  reeds, 
are  very  much  u^ed,  especially  as  covers  to 
beer  jars,  Wh^n  a  MVoro  is*oo  the  march, 
he  always  carries  with  him  a  gourd  fyll  of 
plantain  wine.  The  mouth  of  the  goyrd  is 
slopped  with  a  bundle  of  these  reed-shred^^j 
throujih  which  passes  a  tube,  so  that  the 
traveller  can  always  drink  without  checking 
his  pace,  and  without  any  danger  of  epill- 
in(?  tlio  liquid  as  he  walks. 

In  their  diet  the  Wanyoro  make  great  use 
of  the  plantain,  and  it  is  rather  remarkiihle 
that,  in  a  land  which  abounds  with  this 
finiit,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  procure  one  in 
a  ripe  .stnte,  the  natives  always  eating  them 
while  .still  green.  The  plaritiiin  tree  is  to 
the  Wanvoro  the  chief  necessity  of  exist- 
ence, 115  it  affords  them  means  for  supplying 
all  the  real  wants  of  life.  Sometimes  the 
plantain  ia  boiled  and  eaten  as  a  vegetable, 
and  sometimes  it  is  dried  and  ground  into 
Bieal,  which  is  Ufied  in  making  porridge. 
The  fruit  is  also  peeled,  cut  into  slices,  and 
dried  in  the  sun,  so  iis  to  be  stowed  away 
for  future  consumption,  and  from  this  driet! 
plan  lain  the  Wanyoro  make  a  palatrible  and 
nutritious  soup.  Wine,  or  nither  beer,  is 
made  from  the  same  fruit,  wdiich  thus  sup- 
plies both  Ibod  and  drink. 

The  tree  itself  is  most  usefid,  the  leaves 
being  split  into  shredsi,and  woven  into  cloth 
of  remarkable  elegance,  and  the  bark  is 
stripped  off,  and  employed  like  paper  in 
wrapping  «p  parcels  of  *  the  meal  Strong 
ropes  and  the  finest  thread  are  twisted  from 
the  plantain  fibre,  and  the  natives  are  clever 
M  weaving  ornamental  articles,  which  look 
80  like  hiiir,  that  a  very  close  inspection  i^ 
needftil  to  detect  the  diflference.  In  all 
these  manufacttires  the  Wanyoro  show  a 
neatness  of  hand  and  deheacy  of  taste  that 
contrast  strangely  with  the  "slovenly,  care- 
less, and  repulsive  habits  of  tlieir  daily  life. 

Curdled  milk  is  much  used  by  the  natives, 
who  employ  it  in  fattening  their  wives  and 
daughters,  but,  unlike  the  Arabs,  they  will 
not  mix  red  pepper  with  it,  beUeving  that 
those  who  eat  tne  capsicum  will  never  be 
bleaeed  with  children.  Butter  is  used  as  an 
unguent,  and  not  for  food,  and  the  natives 
are  very  much  scandalized  at  seeing  the 
white  visitors  eat  it.  According  to  the  cus- 
tom of  their  nation,  they  once  played  a 
clever  trick.  Butter  is  packed  most  care- 
lally  in  leaves,  a  little  bit  being  allowed  to 
project  as  a  sample.  One  day  the  natives 
Drought  some  butter  to  their  white  visitors, 
but  as  it  waa  quite  rancid  it  was  rejected. 
They  took  it  away,  and  then  brought  a  fresh 
supply,  which  was  approved  and  purchased. 
But,  when  the  wrapper  was  taken  off,  it  w^as 
found  that  the  butter  was  the  same  that  had 
been  refused,  the  natives  having  put  a  little 


piece  of  fresh  butter  at  the  top,  Itineraiit 
cheesemongers  play  very  sinidar  tricks  at 
the  present  day,  plugging  a  totally  uneatable 
cheese  with  bits  of  best  Cheshire,  and  scoop- 
ing out  the  plugs  by  w^ay  of  sample. 

As  to  religion,  the  Wanyoro  liave  noiiai 
at  all  They  are  full  of  superstition,  but,  as 
far  as  is  known,  they  have  not  the  least  idea 
of  a  religion  which  can  exercise  any  influ- 
ence on  t1ie  actions.  In  common  with  most 
uncivilized  peo]j1e,  they  make  much  of  each 
new  moon,  this  being  the  unit  Ijy  wiiich 
they  reckon  their  epochs,  and  salute  the 
slender  crescent  by  profuse  dancing  and 
gesticulation. 

They  have  a  wonderful  faith  in  demons,  i 
with  whrjm  the  prophets  or  wizanls  averl 
that  they  hold  communication.  Some  of  ^ 
their  guesses  at  the  future  occasionally 
come  true.  For  example,  one  of  the  men 
of  the  expedition  was  said  lo  be  possessed 
by  a  demon,  who  told  him  that  tlie  expedi- 
tion would  succeed,  but  that  the  demon 
required  one  man's  life  and  another  man^s 
illness.  This  prechction  w^as  literally  ac- 
complished, one  of  the  escort  being  mur- 
deretl,  and  Captain  Grant  falling  s«3riously 
ill.  Again  the  same  man  saw  the  demon, 
who  said  that  in  Uganda  one  man's  lile 
xYould  be  required,  and  accordingly  Kari,  a 
man  belonging  to  the  expedition,  was  mur- 
dered. A  third  time,  when  in  Fnyoro,  he 
saw  the  demon,  who  said  that  no  more  lives 
were  needed,  but  that  the  expedition  w^ouM 
succeed,  though  it  woukl  be  protracted- 
And  such  eventnally  proved  to  be  the  case;. 

The  magicians  lay  claim  to  one  most  v^- 
ualde  power,  —  namely,  tliat  of  finding  lost 
articles.  On  one  occasion  Ca|i1.Hin  Speke 
saw  the  whole  process.  A  rain-gauge  and] 
its  bottle  had  been  stolen,  and  every  one 
disclaimed  knowledge  of  it.  A  sorcerer 
\ym  therefore  summoned  to  find  the  missing 
article.  The  following  account  of  the  pro- 
ceeding is  given  by  Captain  Speke:  — 

*^At  9  A.M.,  the  time  for  measuring  the 
fail  of  rain  for  the  last  twenty-four  hours, 
we  found  the  rain-gauge  ancl  bottle  had 
been  removed^  so  we  sent  to  Kidgwiga  to 
inform  the  king  we  wished  his  magicians  to 
come  at  once  and  institiite  a  search  for  it. 
Kidgwiga  immediately  returned  with  the 
neceB.sary  adept,  an  old  man,  n(\irly  !)hnd» 
dressed  in  strips  of  old  leather  fastened  to 
the  waist,  and  carrying  in,  one  hand  a  cow'a  ] 
horn  primed  with  magic  powder,  carefully 
covered  on  the  mouth  with  leather,  from 
wiiich  dandled  an  iron  l>ell" 

The  curious  scene  now  to  he  described 
the  artist  has  reproduced  in  the  engraving 
Xo,  2  on  page  417. 

**  The  old  creature  jingled  the  bell,  en- 
tered our  hut,  sq^mtted  on  his  Imms,  looked 
first  at  one,  then  at   the  other — inquired] 
what  the  missing  things  were  Ijke.  grunted,  , 
moved  his  skinny  arm  round  his  head,  as  if  ] 
desirous  of  catching  air  from  all  four  si'*'^* 
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of  the  hut,  then  dashed  the  accumulated  air 
on  the  heivl  of  liis  horn,  smelt  it  to  see  if 
all  was  going  right,  jingled  the  bell  again 
close  to  his  ear,  and  grunted  his  satisfae- 
tion;  the  missing  articles  must  be  found. 
To  carry  out  the  incantation  more  effectu- 
ally, however,  all  my  men  were  sent  for  to 
ait  in  the  open  air  before  the  hut,  but  the 
old  doctor  rose,  shaking  the  horn  and  tink- 
ling the  bell  close  t^  his  ear.  He  then,  con- 
fronting one  of  the  men,  dashed  the  horu 
forward  as  if  intendinj^  to  strike  hira  on  the 
face,  then  Bmclt  the  head,  then  dashed  n\ 
another,  and  so  on,  till  he  became  satisfied 
that  my  men  were  not  the  thieves. 

**He  theu  walked  into  Grant's  hut,  in- 
icted  that,  and  finally  went  to  the  place 

here  the  bottle  had  been  kept.  Then  he 
ivalki'd  about  the  gra^s  with  his  erni  up, 
and  jingling  the  liell  to  his  ear,  first  on  one 
8i<le,*  then  on  the  other,  till  tlie  track  of  a 
hyn?na  gave  him  the  clue  and  in  two  or 
three  more  steps  he  found  it.  A  hyKna 
harl  earried  it  into  the  gnt<^s  and  droppeil  it. 
Bravo,  for  the  iufj>llib!e  horu  I  and  well  done 
the  king  for  his  honesty  in  fiend ing  it  I  so  I 

fave  the  king  the  bottle  and  gauge,  which 
idighted  him  amazingly;  and  the  old  doc- 
tor, wlio  begged  for  pomb^,  got  a  goat  for 
his  ti'ouble/' 

As  in  Uganda,  the  sorcerers  are  distin- 
guished by  the  odd  ornaments  which  they 
wear;  dried  roots,  lizards,  lions'  claws,  croc- 
odiles^ teeth,  little  tortoise  shells,  and  other 
objects  being  stnmg  together  and  tied  on 
their  heads.  There  is  also  an  order  of  re- 
ligions mendicants  c;d!ed  "Bfindwa,^*  both 
sexes  being  eligible  to  the  office.  They  are 
distingninbed  by  an  abundaure  of  orna- 
ment, sueb  as  Tdts  of  sbiniufT  metal,  and 
little  tinklin^j  bells,  and  one  man  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  greatly  by  wearing  the 
i^kin  of  a  long-haired  monkey  down  his  back 
from  the  top  of  his  head,  to  which  he  had 
attached  a  couple  of  antelope  horns.  The 
women  when  d refused  in  the  full  robcf*  ot 
off^ice  look  very  handsome,  being  ebithed  in 
colored  skins,  and  wearing  tiirbsins  made 
of  t b e  p I ai n t : d n  1  > ark.  Tl i ey  w al k  a? n m t  fro m 
house  to  house  singing  their  peculiar  songs, 
anrl  always  expecting  a  present.  The  oflico 
of  a  Baodwa  is  not  hereditary,  for  any  one 
may  join  them  by  undergoing  certain  ecrc- 
monies,  and  the  children  of  a  Bandwa  are 
at  liberty  to  follow  any  business  that  they 
may  happen  to  like-  Although  they  are 
mendicants,  they  do  not  wholly  depend  on 
their  profession,  having  cattle  and  other 
property  of  their  own. 

In  many  conn  tries  where  superstition 
takes  the  place  of  refiginn,  the  birth  of 
twins  is  looked  upon  as  ii  bad  omen,  which 
mu^t  be  averted  by  the  sacrifice  of  one  or 
both  of  the  children.  In  Unvoro  the  case 
is  ditTerent.  Captain  Bpeke  nad  been  an- 
noyed by  certain  drums  and  other  musical 


instruments  which  were  played    day  anS 
night  without  cessation,  and,  when   he  in- 
quired as  to  their  object^  was  told  that  the 
were  in  honor  of  twins  that  had  been  hor 
to  Kamrasi,  and  that  they  would  he  playc 
in  the  same  manner  for  four  months. 

The  use  of  the  cow's  horn  in  magic 
explained  by  a  tradition  that  once  npon  i 
time  there  wa-i  a  dog  with  a  horn,     wlieii 
the   dog  died,   the   horn  was   stuffed   with 
magic  powder,  and  was  a  powerful   charm 
in  war,  soldiers  who  stepped  over  it  wheii" 
on  the  march  being  thereby  rendered  vio 
tori*»us,     Kauirasi  possessea  several 
horns,  and  when  he  sent  an  amhassador'l 
a  neighboring  potentate,  one  of  these  hor 
was  hung  round  the  man's  neck  as  his  en 
denlials;  and  when  he  returned,  lie  h rough 
with  him  another  magic  horn  as  a  pr 
that  his  message  bad  been  delivered*    Koj 
one  dared  to  touch  a  man  who  bore  so 
tent  an   emblem,  and  this  was  pcculiarlj 
fortunate,  as  on  one  occasion  Kamrasi 
sent  an  expedition  which  took  with  then^ 
six  hundred  mnjembe  or  iron  spades,  wliicl 
fonn  a  sort  of  currency,  tlie  expenditure 
two  majemhi!  per  diem  being  sufficient 
buy  fowl  for  the  whole  party.     Laden  witli| 
wealth   therefore  as  they  were,  the  magitf 
Iiorn  protected  the  party,  and    they  per«l 
formed  their  journey  in  safety. 

War  charms  are  in  great  request, 
while  Captain  8peke  was  in  Unyoro  he  saifl 
the  preliminary  act  in  charm  making.  Aj 
IV:'ud  wfus  in  action  between  Kamrasi  and! 
the  Chopi  tribe.  Kamrasi  therefore  sent 
spies  into  the  Chopi  district,  with  orde*^  to 
bring  some  gra*^s  from  the  hut  of  a  chic^J 
This  they  did,  with  the  ad<lition  of  a  spcarJ 
much  to  Kamrasi's  dfdight,  who  thouglitl 
that  the  possession  of  this  weapon  wouMj 
euable  him  to  bewitch  the  spears  as  weU  i 
the  courage  of  his  enemies,  and  so  preventl 
the  weapons  from  hurting  his  tribe. 

In  order  to  ensure  prosperity  to  tbeil^ 
family,  or  to  cure  a  sick  relative,  the  Wan-i 
voro  Ikill  some  animal,  f^pUt  it  open,  and  laf  J 
it  at  the  intersection  of  two  vrni<^  roads,^ 
such  spot  being  held  by  them,  as  by  tho 
Balonda,  in  great  reverence.  If  the' 
is  rich  enough,  he  sacrifices  a  goat,  but,  i 
not,  a  fowl  will  answer;  and  if  a  man  it' 
very  poor  indeed,  he  makes  a  frog  serve  his 
purpose* 

These  people  seem  to  have  kept  thei: 
burial  ceremonies  very  secret,  as  a  fhner 
was  never  seen  in  Centra!  Afi'ica,  but  it  i^ 
said  that  the  dead  are  buried  near  the  housf 
or  in  the  cattle-tbbl.  wrapped  in  l>ark  clot] 
or  a  cow-skin.     When  tlie  king  dies  hi 
body  is  first  dried,  and  then  the  lower  jai> 
bim'e  is  removed  and  buried  hy  itself.     Ofl 
cers  of  the    palace   are   privileged   to  have' 
their  heads  and  hands  treated  in  the  samo 
manner. 
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"We  now  come  to  a  large  district  about  lat 
3°  X.  and  long.  32°  E.  This  country  is 
inhabited  by  a  group  of  tribes,  who  are  per- 
haps more  remarkable  for  their  style  of  dress 
than  any  which  we  have  yet  noticed.  We 
will  first  take  the  Gani. 

The  Gani  are  a  hospitable  people,  and, 
when  Captains  Speke  and  Grant  passed 
through  their  country,  received  them  with 
great  Kindness,  even  though  thcj  had  never 
seen  white  men  before,  and  might  be  ex- 
pected to  take  alarm  at  an  armed  party  pen- 
etratiag  into  their  land. 

One  day,  when  Captain  Grant  was  walking 
in  search  of  plants,  he  was  hailed  by  a  native, 
who  contrived  to  make  him  understand  that 
he  wished  to  conduct  the  white  man.  He 
was  very  polite  to  his  guest,  acting  as  pio- 
neer, beating  down  the  thorn)^  branches  that 
obstructed  the  path,  and  pointing  out  the 
best  places  for  crossing  rocks.  He  evidently 
thought  that  Captain  Grant  had  lost  his  way, 
and  so  guided  him  back  to  the  camp,  previ- 
ously leaving  his  spear  in  a  hut,  because  to 
appear  armed  in  the  presence  of  a  superior 
is  contrary  to  their  system  of  etiquette. 

The  mode  of  welcome  was  rather  remark- 
able. The  old  chief  of  the  village  advanced 
to  meet  the  strangers,  accompanied  by  his 
councillors  and  a  number  of  women,  one 
of  whom  carried  a  white  chicken,  and  the 
others  beer  and  a  bunch  of  a  flowering  plant 
When  the  two  parties  met,  the  chief,  whose 
name  was  Chongi,  took  the  fowl  by  one  leg, 
stooped,  and  swunc  it  backward  and  forward 
close  to  the  ground,  and  then  passed  it  to  his 


male  attendants,  who  did  the  same  thing. 
He  then  took  a  gourd  full  of  beer,  dipped  the 
plant  in  it,  and  sprinkled  the  liquid  over  his 
guests,  and  then  spread  cow-skins  under  a 
tree  by  way  of  couches,  on  which  his  guests 
might  repose.  They  were  next  presented 
with  a  supply  of  beer,  which  was  politely 
called  water. 

The  villages  of  the  Gani  are  extremely  neat, 
and  consist  of  a  quantity  of  huts  built  rouncl 
a  flat  cleared  space  wHich  is  kept  exceed- 
ingly smooth  and  neat.  In  the  middle  of 
this  space  are  one  or  two  miniature  huts 
made  of  grass,  and  containing  idols,  and  a 
few  horns  are  laid  near  them.  When  the 
Gani  lay  out  plans  for  a  new  village^  they 
mostly  allow  one  large  tree  to  remain  m  the 
centre  of  the  cleared  space,  and  under  its 
shade  the  inhabitants  assemble  and  receive 
their  guests.  The  houses  are  shaped  like 
beehives,  are  very  low,  and  composed  simply 
of  a  mud  wall,  and  a  roof  made  of  bamboo 
thatched  with  CTass.  The  doors  are  barely 
two  feet  high,  but  the  supple-bodied  Gam, 
who  have  never  been  encumbered  with 
clothes,  can  walk  through  the  aperture  with 

Eerfect  ease.  The  floor  is  made  of  clay 
eaten  hard,  and  is  swept  with  great  care. 
Cow-skins  are  spread  on  the  floor  by  way  of 
beds,  and  upon  these  the  Gani  sleep  without 
any  covering. 

Close  to  Sie  huts  are  placed  the  grain 
stores,  which  are  very  ingeniously  made. 
First,  a  number  of  rude  stone  pillars  are  set 
in  a  circle,  having  flat  stones  laid  on  their 
tops,  much  resenibling  the  remains  of  Stone- 
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hetige*  Umn  these  is  secured  an  etior- 
mous  cyUnder  of  basket  work  plastered  witli 
clay,  til 6  top  of  which  is  covered  with  a 
conical  roof  of  bamboo  and  grass.  When  a 
woman  wishes  to  take  grain  out  of  the  store- 
house, she  pkees  against t  it  a  large  branch 
&om  which  the  smaller  boughs  have  been 
cut,  leaving  stumps  of  a  i\>ot  or  ten  inches  in 
lengthy  and  by  means  of  this  rude  ladder  she 
easily  ascends  to  the  roof 

Tfie  appearance  of  this  tribe  la  most  re- 
markable, as  they  use  less  clothing  and  more 
ornament  than  any  people  at  present  known. 
We  will  hcgiu  with  the  men*  Tiieir  dress  is 
absolutely  nothing  at  all  as  far  as  covering 
the  body  is  concerned,  but,  as  if  to  compen- 
eate  for  this  nudity,  there  is  scarcely  a  square 
inch  of  the  person  without  its  atlomment 
In  the  first  place,  they  use  paint  as  a  suc- 
cedaneum  for  dress,  and  cover  theniBelves 
entirely  with  colors,  not  merely  rubbing 
thenWlves  over  with  one  tint,  hut  using 
several  colors,  and  painting  themselves  in  a 
wonderful  variety  of  patterns,  many  of  them 
showing  real  artistic  power,  while  others  are 
simply  grotesque. 

Two  young  men  who  came  as  mesa 
ft-om  Chon^i  had  used  three  colors, 
hiid  painted  their  faces  white,  the  pigi 
being  wood  ashes,  nnd   Oieir  bodies  \»tirr 
covered  with  two  coats  of  pp^^ 
purple,  and  the  second  ashen 
latter  coat  they  hfid  scraped  of 
patterns,  just  as  a  painter  uh  -*^**' 

comb  when  graining  wood,  so  tl 
pie  appeared  through  the  r 
much  tike  the  grain  of  mal 
the  men  cover  their  bodie  i^i^ 

stripes,  like  those  of  the  zcDiu,i*r  vvith  vtm- 
cal  stripes  running  along  the  curve  of  the 
spine  and  limbs,  or  with  zigzag  markings  of 
hght  colors.  Some  very  ^reat  dandies  go 
still  further,  and  paint  their  bodies  chequer 
fashion,  exactly  like  that  of  a  harlequin. 
White  always  plays  a  large  part  in  their 
decorations,  and  is  often  applied  in  broad 
bands  round  the  waist  and  neck. 

The  head  is  not  less  gorgeously  decorated. 
First  the  hair  is  teased  out  with  a  pin,  and 
is  then  dressed  with  clay  so  as  to  form  it 
into  a  thick  felt-like  mass.  This  is  often 
further  decorated  with  pipe-clay  laid  on  in 
patterns,  and  at  the  back  of  the  neck  is  in- 
serted a  piece  of  sinew  about  a  foot  in  length. 
This  odd-looking  queue  is  turned  up,  and 
finished  off  at  the  tip  with  a  tuft  of  fur,  the 
end  of  a  leopai'd's  tail  being  the  ^vorite 


ornament  Shells,  beads,  and  other  ornJh 
ments  are  also  woven  into  the  hair,  and  in 
most  cases  a  feather  is  added  by  way  of  a 
finishing  touch.  The  whole  contour  of  the 
heMdress  m  exactly  like  that  of  the  panta- 
loon of  the  stage,  and  the  sight  of  a  man 
with  the  body  of  a  harlequin  and  the  head  of 
a  pantaloon  is  too  much  for  European  grav- 
ity to  withstand. 

Besides  all  this  elaborate  decoration,  the 
men  wear  a  quantity  of  bracelets^  ankktSj 
and  earringSt  The  daily  toilet  of  a  Gam 
dandy  occupies  a  very  long  time,  and  in  the 
morning  the  men  may  he  seen  in  nurabets 
sitting  under  the  sha'de  of  trees,  employed 
in  paiuting  their  own  bodies  or  dressing  the 
hair  of  a  friend,  and  applying  paint  where 
he  would  not  be  able  to  guide  the  brush* 
As  may  be  inferred,  they  are  exceedingly 
vain  of  their  personal  appearance;  f^nd  when 
their  toilet  is  compleieil,  they  strut  al>out 
in  order  to  show  themselves,  and  continii- 
allv  poge  themselves  in  attitudes  whicli  they 
thfnk  Ki*aceful,  but  which  might  be  diarac- 
terized  as  conceited 

h  man  usually  carries  with  him  an  odd 

itool  with  one  1g§,  and  instead  of  sit- 

n  the  ground,  as  is  done  by  most  sav- 

he  Gani  make  a  point  of  seating  them- 

9  on  these  little  stools,  which  look  very 

hose  which  are  used  by  Swiss  herds- 

fvhen  they  milk  the  cows,  rtnd  only 

T  from  th€'m  in  not  being  tied  to  the 

^  The  engraving  Ko.  1  on  page  431 

elp  the  reader  to  understand  ttis  de* 

ion. 

I  women  are  not  nearly  such  votaries 
ot  .  ihion  as  their  husbands,  principally 
because  they  have  tf>  work  and  to  niit-^e  the 
children,  who  would  make  short  work  of  any 
paint  that  they  might  use.  Like  the  parents, 
the  children  have  no  clothes,  and  are  merely 
suspended  in  a  rather  wide  strap  passing 
over  one  shoulder  of  the  mother  and  under 
the  other.  As,  however,  the  rays  of  the  sun 
might  be  injurious  .to  them,  a  large  ffourd 
is  cut  in  two  pieces,  hollowed  out,  and  one 
of  the  pieces  inverted  over  the  child's  head 
and  shoulders. 

The  Grani  have  cattle,  but  are  very  noor 
herdsmen,  and  have  suffered  the  hern  to 
deteriorate  in  size  and  quality.  They  can- 
not even  drive  their  cattle  properly,  each 
cow  recognizing  a  si^ecial  driver,  who  grasps 
the  tail  in  one  hand  and  a  horn  in  the  other, 
and  thus  drags  and  pushes  the  animal  along. 


THE  MADI  TRIBE. 


Not  very  far  from  the  Gani  are  situated 
the  Madi  tribe.  They  are  dressed,  or 
rather  undressed,  in  a  somewhat  similar 
fashion.  (See  engraving  on  page  000.)  The 
women  are  very  Industrious,  and  are  re- 


markable for  the  scrupulously  neat  and 
clean  state  in  which  they  keep  their  huts. 
Every  morning  the  women  may  be  seen 
sweeping  out  their  houses,  or  kneeling  in 
fix>nt  of  me  aperture  which  serves  as  a  door. 
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and  patting  and  smoothing  the  space  in  front 
of  the  doorway.  They  are  also  constantly 
employed  in  brewing  beer,  grinding  corn, 
and  baking^  bread. 

They  take  great  care  of  their  children, 
washing  them  daily  with  warm  water,  and 
then,  as  they  have  no  towels,  Ucking  them 
dry  as  a  cat  does  with  her  kittens.  When 
the  child  is  washed  and  dried,  the  mother 

E reduces  some  fat  with  which  vermilion  has 
een  mixed,  and  rubs  it  over  the  child's 
body  until  it  is  all  red  and  shining.  The 
next  process  is  to  lay  the  child  on  its  back 
upon  a  goatskin,  the  corners  of  which  are 
then  gathered  up  and  tied  together  so  as  to 
form  a  cradle.  Should  the  mother  be  ex- 
ceedingly busy,  she  hangs  the  cradle  on  a 
peg  or  the  branch  of  a  tree,  the  child  offer- 
ing no  objection  to  this  treatment. 

The  dress  of  the  women  consists  of  a  pet- 
ticoat reachinc^  a  little  below  the  knees,  out 
they  often  dispense  with  this  article  of 
dress,  and  content  themselves  with  a  few 
leathern  thongs  in  front,  and  another  clus- 
ter of  thongs  behind.  In  default  of  leath- 
ern thongs,  a  bunch  of  chickweed  answers 
every  purpose  of  dress.  They  wear  iron 
rings  round  their  arms  above  the  elbow, 
and  generally  have  a  small  knife  stuck  be- 
tween the  rings  and  the  arm. 

They  are  fond  of  wearing  little  circular 
disks  cut  from  a  univalve  shell.  These 
shells  are  laid  out  to  bleach  on  the  topus  of 
the  huts,  and,  when  whitened,  are  cut  into 
circles  about  as  larse  as  fourpenny  pieces, 
each  having  a  hole  bored  througn  the 
middle.  They  are  then  strung  together  and 
worn  as  belts,  and  have  also  the  advantage 
of  being  used  as  coin  with  which  smiall 
-  articles  of  food,  as  fruit  or  beer,  could  be 
purchased.  The  men  are  in  the  habit  of 
wearing  ornaments  made  of  the  tusks  of 
the  wild  boar.  The  tusks  are  tied  on  the 
arm  above  the  elbow,  and  contrast  well  with 
the  naturally  dark  hue  of  the  skin  and  the 
brilliant  colors  with  which  it  is  mostly 
painted. 

Whenever  a  child  is  born,  the  other  wo- 
men assemble  round  the  hut  of  the  mother, 
and  make  a  hideous  noise  by  way  of  con- 
gratulation. Drums  are  beaten  violently, 
songs  are  sung,  hands  are  clapped,  gratula- 
tory  sentences  are  yelled  out  at  the  f\ill 
stretch  of  the  voice,  while  a  wild  and  furi- 
ous dance  acts  as  an  accompaniment  to  the 
noise.  As  soon  as  the  motner  has  recov- 
ered, a  goat  is  killed,  and  she  steps  back- 
ward and  forward  over  its  body.  One  of 
tlie  women,  the  wife  of  the  commandant, 
went  through  a  very  curious  ceremony 
when  she  had  recovered  her  health  after 
her  child  was  born.  She  took  a  bunch  of 
dry  grass,  and  lighted  it,  and  then  passed  it 
from  hand  to  hand  three  times  round  her 
body  while  she  walked  to  the  left  of  the 
door.  Another  grass  tuft  was  then  lighted, 
and  she  went  through  a  similar  penoxm- 


ance  as  she  walked  to  the  f^ont  of  the  door, 
and  the  process  was  again  repeated  as  she 
walked  to  the  right. 

The  dances  of  the  Madi  are  rather  vari- 
able. The  congratulatory  dance  is  per- 
formed by  lumping  up  and  down  without 
any  order,  mngin^  the  legs  and  arms  about, 
amd  flapping  the  nbs  with  the  elbows.  The 
young  men  have  a  dance  of  their  own, 
which  is  far  more  pleasing  than  that  of  the 
women.  Each  takes  a  stick  and  a  drum, 
and  they  arrange  themselves  in  a  circle, 
beating  the  drums,  singing,  and  converging 
to  the  centre,  ana  then  retiring  again  in 
exact  time  with  the  rhythm  of  the  drum- 
beats. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  grand  general  dance, 
in  which  several  hundred  performers  take 
part  "Six  drums  of  different  sizes,  slung 
upon  poles^  were  in  the  centre;  around  these 
was  a  moving  mass  of  people,  elbowing  and 
pushing  one  another  as  at  a  fair;  and 
outside  them  a  ring  of  girls,  women,  and 
infants  faced  an  outer  circle  of  men  sound- 
ing horns  and  armed  with  spears  and  clubs, 
their  heads  ornamented  with  ostrich  feath- 
ers, helmets  of  the  cowrie  shell,  &c  N^ver 
haa  I  seen  such  a  scene  of  animated  savage 
life,  nor  heard  a  more  savage  noise.  As  the 
two  larffe  circles  of  both  sexes  jumped  simul- 
taneoudy  to  the  music,  and  moved  round  at 
every  leap,  the  women  sang  and  jingled 
their  masses  of  bracelets,  challenging  and 
exciting  the  men,  forcing  them  to  various 
acts  of  gallantry,  while  our  Seedees  joined 
in  the  dance,  and  no  doubt  touched  many  a 
fair  breast" 

The  weapons  of  the  Madi  are  spears  and 
bows  and  arrows.  The  spears  are  about  six 
feet  long,  with  bamboo  shafts,  and  with  an 
iron  spike  at  the  butt  for  the  purpose  of 
sticking  it  in  the  ground.  They  are  better 
archers  than  the  generality  of  African  tribes, 
and  amuse  themselves  by  setting  up  marks, 
and  shooting  at  them  from  a  distance  of 
forty  or  fifty  yards.  The  arrows  are  mostly 
poisoned,  and  always  so  when  used  for  war. 

The  villages  of  the  Madi  are  constructed 
in  a  very  neat  manner,  the  floors  being 
made  of  a  kind  of  red  clay  beaten  hard  and 
smoothed.  The  thresholds  of  the  doors  are 
of  the  same  material,  but  are  paved  with 
pieces  of  broken  earthenware  pressed  into 
the  claVj  and  ingeniously  joined  so  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  pattern.  In  order  to  prevent 
cattle  f^om  entering  the  huts,  movable  bars 
of  bamboo  are  generally  set  across  the  en- 
trance. The  villages  are  enclosed  with  a 
fence,  and  the  inhabitants  never  allow  the 
sick  to  reside  within  the  enclosure.  They 
do  not  merely  eject  them,  as  they  do  in 
some  parts  of  Africa,  but  build  a  number  of 
huts  outside  the  walls  by  way  of  a  hospital. 

The  roofs  of  the  huts  are  cleverly  made 
of  bamboo  and  grass,  and  upon  them  is 
lavished  the  greater  part  of  the  labor  of 
house-building.    If  therefore  the  Madi  aro 
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diflsalisflDd  with  the  poaition  of  a  village, 
or  find  that  neighboring  tribes  arts  becorn- 
itig  troublesome,  thej  qaietly  move  off  to 
another  spot,  carryiog  with  Ihem  the?  mo.st 
important  part  of  their  houses,  namely,  the 
roofs,  ivbieh  arc  so  light  that  a  fyw  men  ean 
carry  th(^m,  A  village  on  the  march  pre- 
sents a  most  curioua  and  pictureaque  spee- 
taclc,  the  roofs  of  the  huts  carried  on  the 
heads  of  four  or  five  men,  the  bamboo  s takers 
borne  by  others^  while  some  are  driving  the 
cattle,  and  the  women  arc  carrying  thtJir 
children  and  their  simple  houaeholcl  furni- 
ture. The  engraving  No,  2  on  page  431 
repreaenta  suc!i  a  removal. 
The  Turkish  caravana  t^at  occasionally 


pass  through  the  country  are  the  chief 
ciinse  of  these  migrations,  m  tliGj  treat  the 
Mndj  verv  roughly.  When  they  come  to  a 
village,  they  will  not  take  up  "their  abcNle 
inside  it,  but  carry  olf  the  roofe  of  the  huta 
and  form  a  camp  with  them  outside  the  En- 
closure, They  also  roh  the  eoru^^torea,  and, 
if  the  aggrieved  owner  ventures  to  remon- 
strate, he  is  knocked  down  by  the  butt  of  a 
m  n  8  ke  t,  o  r  th  re  ate  ned  wi  i  h  i  t^  eon  te  nts.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country  these  men  bad 
behaved  so  cruelly  to  the  natives  that,  as 
eo*3n  aa  the  inhab'itants  of  a  vilbge  saw  a 
caravan  iyipn>achhig,  ad  the  woineii  and 
children  foraook  their  dwelling®,  and  hid 
themselves  in  the  bush  and  grasps- 


THE  OBBO. 


We  now  come  to  Ob  BO,  a  district  situated 
in  lat,  4^  Bo  N,  and  long.  31°  45'  E,  Sir  S. 
Baker  spent  a  considerable  time  in  Obbo, — 
mucli  more,  indeed,  than  wm  desirable, — 
and  in  eonsequeuce  learned  much  of  the 
pecuiiaritios  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  some  rea|iGeta  the  natives  look  some- 
thing like  the  Gani  and  Madi,  especially  in 
tlieir  fondness  tor  paint,  their  disregard  of 
clothing,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  dress 
their  heiids.  In  this  last  respect  they  are 
even  more  fastidious  than  the  tribes  which 
have  been  juj*t  mentioned,  some  of  them 
having  snowy  white  wi^s  descending  over 
their  shoulders,  and  finished  ofi*  witli  tlie 
curved  and  tutted  piglaU,  The  shape  of 
th«  Obbo  headdress  has  been  hnppily  com- 
pared to  tfiat  of  a  beaver's  tail.  It  beiug 
wide  and  flat,  and  thicker  in  the  middle 
tlian  at  the  edges.  The  length  of  this  head- 
dress is  not  owing  to  the  wearer's  own  hair, 
but  is  produced  by  the  interweaving  of  hair 
from  other  sources.  If,  for  exampk\,  a  man 
dies,  his  hair  m  removed  by  his  relations-, 
and  woven  with  their  headdresses  as  a  sou- 
venir of  the  departed,  and  an  addition  to 
their  ornaments.  They  also  make  caps  of 
shells,  strung  together  and  decoratccT  with 
feathers;  and  instead  of  clothing  they  wear 
a  small  skin  slung  over  one  shoulder. 

The  nien  have  "an  odd  fiishiou  of  wearing 
round  their  necks  several  thick  iron  rings, 
sometimes  as  many  as  six  or  eight,  all 
brightly  polished,  and  looking  like  a  row  of 
dog  collars,  Hhould  the  weiirer  happen  to 
become  stout,  these  rings  press  so  tightlv  on 
his  throat  that  be  is  nearly  choked*  'f  hey 
also  are  fond  of  making  tufts  of  cow's  tails, 
which  they  suspend  from  their  arms  just 
above  thc^  elbows.  The  most  fashionable 
ornaments,  however,  are  made  of  horae  tails, 
the  hairs  of  which  are  also  highly  prized  for 
stringing  beads,  Consejiuently,  a  horse's 
tail  is  an  article  of  considcrahle  value,  and 
in  Ob  bo-land  a  cow  can  he  parchased  for  a 
horac^B  tail  in  good  condiUon. 


Paint  is  chiefly  used  aa  a  kind  of  war 
uniform-  The  colors  which  the  uati\  es  vl^q 
are  vermilion,  yellow,  and  white,  hut  the 
particnlar  pattern  is  left  much  to  tbeir  own 
mvention.  Stripes  of  alternate  scarlet  and 
yellow,  or  scarlet  ami  white.^  seem,  how- 
ever, to  form  the  ordinary  pattern,  probably 
because  they  are  easily  arawn,  and  present 
a  bold  contra-st  of  color.  The  head  is  dec^ 
rated  with  a  kind  of  cap  made  of  cowrie 
shells,  to  which  are  hxed  sevei-al  long 
ostrich  plumes  that  droop  over  the  shoul- 
ders. 

Contrary  to  usual  custom,  the  women  ars 
less  clad  than  the  men,  and,  uuli!  they  are 
married,  wear  either  no  clothing  whatever, 
or  only  three  or  four  strings  of  w^hite  beads, 
some  three  inches  in  length,  Some  of  the 
prudes,  however,  tie  a  piece  of  string  round 
their  waists,  and  stick  in  it  ii  little  leafy 
branch,  with  the  stalk  uppermost,  *^  Due 
great  advantage  wa«  possessed  by  this  cos- 
tume. It  w^as  always  clean  and  fresh,  and 
the  nearest  bush  (if  not  thorny)  provided 
a  clean  petticoat  When  in  the  society  of 
these  very  simple,  and,  in  demeanor,  alwaya 
modest  Eves,  1  could  not  help  reflecting 
upon  the  Mosaical  description  of  our  tirst 
parents.'^  Married  w^omen  generally  wear  a 
fringe  of  leathern  thongs,  about  four  inches 
lon^j  and  two  wide.  Old  women  mostly 
prefer  the  leaf  branch  to  the  leathern  fringe. 
When  young  they  are  usually  pretty,  having 
well-tbrmed  noses*  and  lips  tut  slightly  par- 
taking of  the  negro  charncter,  Srane  of  the 
men  remind  the  spectators  of  the  Somauli, 

Katchiba,  the  chief  of  Obbo,  was  rather  a 
fine-looking  man^  about  sixty  years  of  age^ 
and  waa  a  truly  remarkable  man,  making 
up  by  erafl  the  lack  of  force,  and  ruling  his 
little  kingdom  with  a  really  finn,  though 
apparently  lax,  gra^p.  In  the  first  place, 
having  a  goodly  supply  of  sons,  he  made 
them  all  into  sul>chiets  of  the  many  dif- 
ferent districts  into  which  he  divided  his 
domaiuB,    Owing  to  the  great  estimation  in 
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which  he  was  held  by  his  people,  fresh 
wives  were  coiitioually  being  presented  to 
hira.  and  at  ilrat  he  was  rather  peq>lexi.'d 
by  the  difficulty  of  accommodating  so  many 
in  hia  palace.  "At  last  he  hit  od  the  expe- 
dient of  distributing  them  in  the  various 
villages  through  which  lie  was  accustomed 
to  make  hia  tour,  so  that  wherever  he  was 
he  found  himself  at  home. 

It  BO  happened  that  when  Sir  S.  Baker 
visited  Kiitchiba  he  had  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  children  living.  This  may  not  seem 
to  he  a  very  wonderful  fact  when  the  num- 
ber of  his'  wives  is  considered.  But,  in 
Africa,  plurality  of  wives  does  not  neccs* 
sarily  imply  a  correspoudiug  number  oi 
chihiren,  several  of  these  many-wived  chiefsi 
having  only  one  eliild  to  every  ten  or  twelve 
wivys."  Th'^erefore  the  fact  tfiat  Katchiba's 
family  was  so  very  hirge  raised  him  greatly 
in  the  minds  of  his  people,  who  looked 
upon  him  as  a  great  sorcerer,  and  had  tlie 
most  profound  respect  for  his  supernatural 
power. 

Kat'Chiba  laid  claim  to  intercourse  with 
the  unseen  world,  and  to  autliority  over  the 
elements;  rain  and  drought,  calm  and  tem- 
pest^ being  supposed  by  his  subjects  to  be 
equfuly  under  nis  command.  Sometimes,  if 
the  country  had  been  aHiiited  with  drou^^ht 
beyond  the  usual  time  of  rani,  Katchiba 
would  assemble  his  people,  and  deliver  a 
long  haranj^^ue,  inveighing  against  their  evil 
doings,  which  had  kept  off  the  rain.  These 
evil  doings,  ou  being  analyzed,  generally 
proved  to  be  little  more  than  a  want  of  lib- 
erality toward  himself  Ho  explained  to 
them  that  he  sincerely  regretted  their  con- 
duct^ which  '*  has  compelled  him  to  afflict 
them  with  unfavorable  weather,  but  that  it 
is  their  own  fault.  If  they  are  so  greedy 
and  so  stingy  that  they  will  not  supply  him 
properly,  how  can  they  expect  him  to  think 
of  their  interests?  No  goats,  no  rain;  that's 
our  contract,  my  friends/^  says  Katchiba. 
**Do  as  you  like:  Jean  wait;'  I  hope  you 
can."  Should  his  people  complain  of  too 
much  rain,  lie  threatens  to  pour  storms  and 
lightning  upon  them  forever,  imle?^s  they 
bring  liiiii  so  many  hundred  baskets  of  corn, 
&c,,  &c.     Thus  he  holds  his  sway, 

"  No  man  would  tliiuk  of  starting  on  a 
joaniey  without  the  blessing  of  the  old  chief, 
and  a  peculiar  *  hocus-pocus '  is  considered 
necessary  fr(mi  the  magic  hands  of  Kat- 
chiba, that  shall  charm  the  traveller,  and 
preserve  him  from  all  danger  of  wild  ani- 
mals upon  the  road.  In  case  of  sickness  he 
is  called  in,  not  *is  M.  D.  in  our  acceptation, 
but  as  Doctor  of  Magic,  and  he  charms  both 
the  hut  and  patient  against  death,  with  the 
fluctuating  results  that  must  attend  profes- 
sionals, even  in  8orcer>%  Ilis  subjects  have 
the  most  thorough  contidenee  in  his  power; 
and  »o  great  is  his  reput'ition,  that  dinUnt 
tribes  frequently  consult  him,  and  beg  his 
aasistance  as  a  'magician.    In  this  manner 


does  old  Katchiba  hold  his  sway  over  his 
savage  but  credulous  people;  and  so  long  ^ 
has  he  imposed  upon  the  jjublic,  that  1  be- 
lieve he  has  at  leugth  imposed  upon  himself, 
and  that  he  really  believes  that  he  has  the 
power  of  sorcery,  notwithstanding  repeated 
failures." 

Once,  while  Sir  S.  Baker  was  in  the  coun* 
try,  Katchiba,  like  other  rain-makers,  fell 
into  a  dilemma.  There  had  been  no  rain 
for  a  lung  time,  and  the  people  had  become 
so  angry  at  the  continued  drought,  that 
they  assembled  round  his  house,  blowing 
horns,  and  shouting  cxecnitions  at^ainst 
their  chief^  because  he  had  not  eeut  them  a 
shower  which  would  allow  them  to  sow  their 
aeed.  True  to  his  policy,  the  crafty  old  man 
made  light  of  their  tfireats,  telling  them 
that  thev  might  kill  him  if  they  liked,  but 
that,  if  they  did  so,  no  more  rain  would  ever 
fall  Rain  in  the  country  was  the  necessary 
result  of  goats  and  provisions  given  to  the 
chief,  and,  as  soon  as  he  got  the  proper  fees, 
the  rain  should  come.  Tne  rest  of  tne  story 
is  so  good,  that  it  must  be  told  in  the  au- 
thor's own  words. 

*'With  all  this  bluster,  I  saw  that  old 
Katchiba  wa*^  in  a  great  dilemma,  and  that 
he  would  give  anytliing  for  a  shower^  but 
that  he  did  not  know  how  to  get  out  ot  tb© 
eerape.  It  was  a  common  freak  of  the  tribes 
to  f*acrifice  their  rain-maker,  should  he  be 
unsuccessful.  He  suddenly  altered  hi^  tone, 
and  asked,  '  Have  you  any  rain  in  yoiu* 
country  ?  ^  I  replied  that  we  had  every  now 
and  then.  *  How  do  you  bring  it  ?  Are  you 
a  rain-maker?'  I  told  him  that  no  one 
believed  in  rain-makers  in  our  country,  but 
that  we  knew  howt'O  h{>ttle  Ughtning  (mean- 
ing electricity),  *  I  don't  kee])  mine  in  bot- 
tle-ji^  but  I  have  a  house  full  of  tliunder  and 
lightniug,'  he  most  coolly  replied:  but  if  you 
can  bottle  lightning,  you  must  understand 
rain-making.  What  do  you  think  of  tlie 
weather  to-day  ? ' 

*•*  I  immediately  saw  the  drift- of  the  cunning 
old  Katehilta;  he  want<'d  t^^^^^*^'ssioual  ad- 
vice. I  replied  that  he  must  know  all  about 
it,  as  he  was  a  regular  rain-oiaker.  'Of 
eonrso  I  do,^  he  answered;  *hutl  want  to 
know  what  you  think  of  it.'  *Well,'  I  said, 
'  1  don't  think  we  shall  have  any  stead v  rain, 
but  I  think  we  may  have  a  heavy^  shower 
in  about  four  days'  (I  said  this,  as  I  had 
observed  fleecy  clouds  gathering  daily  in 
the  afternoon).  *  Just  my  opinion,'  said 
Katchiba,  delighted.  'In  four,  or  perhaps 
in  five,  days  I  intend  to  give  them  one 
shower — just  one  shower:  yes,  111  just  step 
down  to  them,  and  tell  the  rascals  that  if 
they  will  give  me  some  goats  by  this  even- 
ing, and  some  corn  by  to-morrow  morning, 
I  will  give  them  in  four  or  five  days  just  one 
shower,^ 

**  To  give  effect  to  his  declaration,  he  gave 
several  toots  on  his  magic  whistle,  'Do 
you  use  whistles  in  your  country? '  inquL 
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Katchiba,  I  only  replied  by  giving  bo  shrill 
aoc!  deaienin^  a  vrlii&tle  on  my  fingers,  that 
Katchiba  stopped  liis  ears,  and,  rebpsing 
into  a  Buiile  of  admiration,  he  took  a  glance 
at  tht;  sky  from  the  doorway,  to  me  u  any 
effect  ha^  been  produced.  *  Whktle  again,' 
he  said;  and  once  mor^  I  performed  like  tlie 
whistle  of  a  locomotive,  *That  will  do;  we 
aha  11  have  it/  said  the  cmining  old  rain- 
maker; aad,  proud  of  haviog  so  knowingly 
obtained  *  eoun&ers  opinion '  in  bis  caae.  ho 
toddled  off  to  his  impatient  subjects.  In  a 
few  clays  a  sudden  atorm  of  rain  and  violent 
thunder  added  to  Katchiba's  renown,  and 
aiter  the  ahower  horna  were  blowing  and 
nogaras  beating  in  honor  of  their  chief. 
Erdre  nous,  my  whistle  was  considered  infal- 
lible." 

When  hi^  guests  were  lying  ill  in  thei- 
huts,  struck  down  with  the  fever  which  i 
prevalent  In  hot  and  moi§t  climatt^s  such  «^ 
that  of  Obbo,  Katchiba  caiue  to  visit  the 
in  his  character  of  magician,  and  perform 
a  curious  ceremony,    lie  look  a  small  lea 
branch,  filled  his  mouth  with  water^  ai 
squirted  it  on  the  branch,  which  waa  th^« 
waved  about  the  hut,  and  lastly  stuck  ovc'^ 
the  door.    Tic  assured  his  sick  guest*  ths 
their  recovery  was    now  eertnin;    and,  j 
they  did  recover,  Ivis  opinion  of  his  magica 
powers  was  doubtless  coniirmed* 

After  their  recovery  they  paid  a  visit  U 
the  chief,  by  hts  special  desire.  His  palac 
consisted  of  an  enclosure  about  a  hundre 
yards  in  diameter,  within  which  were  e 
nnmbef  of  huts,  all  circular,  but  of  difleren 
sizes:  tlie  largest,  which  was  about  twenty 
five  feet  in  diameter,  belonging  to  the  ebie 
himself.  Tlie  whole  of  Hk*  ctnirtyard  wan 
paved  with  beaten  elaj-,  and  ^vas  licantifullv 
clean,  and  the  palisades  were  covered  with 
gourds  and  a  species  of  climbing  yam. 
S^tchiba  had  but  little  furniture,  the  chief 


articles  being  a  few  oow-hidea,  which  wer« 
spread  on  the  floor  and  used  a^  couches.  Oa 
these  primitive  sofas  he  placed  his  gues^, 
and  took  his  place  between  tliem.  The  rest 
of  hie  furniture  consisted  of  earthen  Jai^ 
holding  about  thirty  gallons  eacli^  and  ix^^ 
tendedfor  containiiig  or  brewing  beer. 

After   offering  a  huge    gourtmil  of   Iha 
beverage  to  Ixia  guestfi,  and  ha\i]ig  dcm 
ample  justice  to  it  nimseir  he  politely  a«ko 
whether  he  should  sio^  them  a  song.    Niy 
Katchiba,  in  spite  of  liis  gray  hairs^  his  no 
as  chief,  and  his  dignity  as  a  sorccr.  was  i 
noUible  bulfoon,  a  iavjige  Grlmaldi,  l\tll 
inborn  and  grote?ique  ftin,  and  so  lliey  i 
urallv  expected  tJiat  the  perfbrmances  wo 
be,  tike    his  other  exhibitions,   extr«i 
^'"Mcrous*      They    were    agreeably    diaa^ 
Qted.    Taking  firom  the  hand  of  one  of 
fives  a  **rababa,"or  rude  harp  with 
v>       strings,  he  spent  seme  time  in  tuning 
't,  ™_,d  then  s^ig  the  promised  son^.     The 
ir  was  Strang©  and  wild,  but  plaintive  and 
■■^arkably  pleasing,   with  acc€»mpitnLment 
f  apprbpriate,  so  that  tliis   ""dclightfijl 
«"»cerer  "  proved  himself  to  be  a  man  of 
in  muBic  as  well  as  in  policy. 
;n  his  gue&ts  rose  to  depart,  lie  hronght 
I  sheep  aa  a  present;  and  when   they 
1  it,  he  said  no  more,  but  waited  oa 
through  the  doorway  of  his  hut,  and 
Dnducted  them  by  the  hand  for  about 
dred   yards,  gracefully   expressing  a 
that    tliey  would   repeat   their    visit. 
thev  reached  their  hut,  they  found 
jcp  tiierc,  Katchiba  having  sent  it  on 
them.    In  fine,  tliis  chief,  who  at  firet 
ad  to  be  little  more  than  a  jovial  sorb 
ui   uuiToon,  who   by  accident  happened  to 
hold  the  chiefs  place,  turned  out  uo expect* 
edly  to  be  a  wise  and  respected  ruler,  a  pol- 
ished and  accomplifihed  gentleman. 


THE  KTTCH. 


Not  far  from  Obbo-land  there  is  a  district 
inhabited  by  the  Kytch  tribe.  In  1826  there 
was  exhibited  in  the  principal  cities  of  Eu- 
rope a  Frenchman,  named  Claude  Ambroise 
Seurat,  who  was  popularly  called  the  "  Liv- 
ing Skeleton,"  on  account  of  his  extraor- 
dinary leanness,  his  body  and  limbs  looking 
Just  as  if  a  skeleton  had  been  clothed  with 
skin,  and  endowed  with  life.  Among  the 
Kytch  tribe  he  would  have  been  nothing 
remarkable;  almost  every  man  being  formed 
after  much  the  same  model.  In  fact,  as 
Sir  S.  Baker  remarked  of  them,  they  look 
at  a  distance  like  animated  slate-pencils 
with  heads  to  them.  The  men  of  the 
Kytch  tribe  are  tall,  and,  but  for  their  ex- 
treme emaciation,  would  be  fine  figures;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  women.    These 


physical  peculiarities  are  shown  in  the  en- 
graving No.  1  on  the  next  page. 

Almost  the  only,  specimens  of  the  Kylch 
tribe  who  had  any  claim  to  rounded  fofths 
were  the  chief  and  his  daughter,  the  latter 
of  whom  was  about  sixteen,  and  really  good- 
looking.  In  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
tribe  she  wore  nothing  except  a  little  piece 
of  dressed  hide  about  a  foot  square,  which 
was  hung  over  one  shoulder  and  fell  upon 
the  arm,  the  only  attempt  at  clothing  being 
a  belt  of  jingling  iron  circlets,  and  some 
beads  on  the  head. 

Her  father  wore  more  clothing  than  his 
inferiors,  though  his  raiment  was  more  for 
show  than  for  use,  being  merely  a  piece  of 
dressed  leopard  skin  hung  over  his  shoul- 
ders as  an  emblem  of  his  rank.    He  had  on 
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his  head  a  sort  of  skull-cap  made  of  white 
beads,  from  which  drooped  a  crest  of  white 
ostrich  feathers.  He  always  carried  with 
him  a  curious  instrument,  —  namel}'^  an 
iron  spike  about  two  feet  in  length,  with  a 
hollow  socket  at  the  butt,  the  centre  being 
bound  with  snake  skin,  in  the  hollow  butt 
he  kept  his  tobacco,  so  that  this  instrument 
served  at  once  the  offices  of  a  tobacco  box, 
a  dagger,  and  a  club. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  more 
miserable  and  degraded  set  of  people  than 
the  Kytch  tribe,  and,  were  it  not  for  two 
circumstances,  they  might  be  considered  as 
the  very  lowest  examples  of  humanity. 

For  their  food  they  depend  entirely  upon 
the  natural  producttons  of  the  earth,  and 
pass  a  life  which  is  scarcely  superior  to  that 
of  a  baboon,  almost  all  their  ideas  being 
limited  to  the  discovery  of  their  daily  food. 
From  the  time  when  they  wake  to  the  hour 
when  they  sleep,  they  are  incessantly  look- 
ing for  food.  Their  country  is  not  a  pro- 
ductive one;  they  never  till  the  ground, 
and  never  sow  seed;  so  that  they  are  always 
taking  from  the  ground,  and  never  putting 
anything  into  it.  They  eat  almost  every 
imaginable  substance,  animal  and  vegetable, 
thinking  themselves  very  fortunate  if  they 
ever  find  the  hole  of  a  field-mouse,  whicn 
they  will  painfully  dig  out  with  the  aid  of  a 
stick,  and  then  feed  luxuriously  upon  it 

So  ravenous  are  they,  that  they  eat  bones 
and  skin  as  well  as  flesh;  and  if  by  chance 
they  should  procure  ttie  body  of  an  animal 
80  large  that  its  bones  cannot  be  eaten 
whole,  the  Kjrtch  break  the  bones  to  frag- 
ments between  two  stones,  then  pound  them 
to  powder,  and  make  the  pulverized  bones 
into  a  sort  of  porridge.  In  fact,  as  has  been 
forcibly  remarked,  if  an  animal  is  killed,  or 
dies  a  natural  death,  the  Kjrtch  tribe  do  not 
leave  enough  for  a  fly  to  feed  upon. 

The  two   facts   that  elevate  the  Kjrtchj 


I  tribe  above  the  level  of  the  beasts  are,  that 
•  they  keep  cattle,  and  that  they  have  a  law 
regarding  marriage,  which,  although  repug- 
nant to  JBuropean  ideas,  is  still  a  law,  and 
has  its  parallel  in  many  countries  which  are 
far  more  advanced  in  civilization. 

The  cattle  of  the  K3rtch  tribe  are  kept 
more  for  show  than  for  use,  and,  unless  they 
die,  they  are  never  used  as  food.  A  Kytch 
cattle-owner  woijld  nearly  as  soon  kill  him- 
self, and  quite  as  soon  murder  his  nearest 
relation,  as  he  would  slaughter  one  of  his 
beloved  cattle.  The  milk  of  the  one  is,  of 
course,  a  singular  luxur}'  in  so  half-starved 
a  country,  and  none  but  the  wealthiest  men 
are  likely  ever  to  taste  it  The  animals  are 
divided  into  liitle  herds,  and  to  each  herd 
there  is  attached  a  favorite  bull^  which  seems 
to  be  considered  as  possessing  an  almost 
sacred  character.  Every  morning,  as  Uie 
cattle  are  led,  out  to  pasture,  the  sacred  bull 
is  decorated  with  bunches  of  feathers  tied 
to  his  horns,  and,  if  possible,  with  little 
bells  also.  He  is  solemnly  adjured  to  take 
great  care  of  the  cows,  to  keep  them  from 
straying,  and  to  lead  them  to  the  best  pas- 
tures, so  that  they  may  give  abundance  of 
milk. 

The  law  of  marriage  is  a  very  peculiar 
one.  Polygamy  is,  of  course,  the  custom  in 
Kytch-land,  as  in  other  parts  of  Afiica,  the 
husband  providing  himself  with  a  succession 
of  vouns  wives  as  the  others  become  old 
and  feeble,  and  therefore  unable  to  perform 
the  hard  work  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  Afri- 
can wives.  Consequently,  it  mostly  happens 
that  when  a  man  is  quite  old  and  infirm  he 
has  a  number  of  wives  much  younger  than 
himself,  and  several  who  might  be  his  grand- 
children. Under  these  circumstances,  the 
latter  are  transferred  to  his  eldest  son,  and 
the  whole  family  live  together  harmoni- 
ously, until  the  death  of  the  father  renders 
the  son  absolute  master  of  all  the  property. 
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fT  over  the  Equator,  and  in  the  Xile  dia- 

^  IB  a  very  remarkablo  tribe  called  the 

OI-Nam.    The}?  are  a  fierce  and  warlike 

Pile,  aQd  aggea»ive  toward  all  the  sur- 

ling    tribeB,    niakiDg    incursions    into 

territoriea,    and    carrying   off    their 

_.„-iii"cn  into  slavery.    Consequently  they 

are  held  in  the  utmost  dread,  and  the  lands 

that  snr round  llie  !Neam-Nara  borders  are 

left  uncultivated,  no  one  daring  to  occupy 

them  for  fear  of  their  terrible  neighbors. 

The  Neuni-Nam  eeem  not  only   to    have 

fimily  established  th^fcselvea,  but  even  to 

have  gradually  extended  their  boundarJCB, 

their  neighbors  falling  farther  and  iarther 

baek  at  each  suceeiisvo  raid* 

When  Mr*  Petherick  passed  through  their 
countiy,  many  of  his  porters  conld  not  be 
induced  to  enter  the  territory  of  euch  a  ter- 
rible tribe,  even  though  protected  by  the 
white  man's  weapons.  Several  of  'them 
dcBerted  on  the  way,  and  at  laiit,  when  they 
were  come  in  sight  of  the  first  village,  the 
rest  tlung  down  their  loads  and  ran  away, 
only  the  interyjrpter  being  secured. 

As  they  neared  the  village,  the  menacing 
sound  of  the  akrm  drum  wiis  heard,  and  out 
eame  the  Neam-Nams  in  fhll  battle  array, 
their  lauepB  in  their  ri^ht  hands  and  their 
lajge  shit'lds  covering  their  bodies.  They 
drew  up  in  line,  and  seemed  disposed  to  dis- 
pute the  pa'^sage;  but  as  the  party  marched 
quietly  and  uneoneernedly  onward,  tliey 
opened  their  ranks  and  allowed  them  to 
enter  the  village,  from  which  tiie  women 


and  children  had  already  been  removeid. 
They  tJien  seated  themselves  under  tho 
sliiwie  of  a  large  sycamore  tree,  deposited 
the  baggage,  and  sat  in  a  circle  round  it, 
keeping  on  all  sides  a  front  to  the  amitd 
natives,  who  now  began  to  come  rather 
neiirer  than  was  agreeable,  some  actually 
stating  themselves  on  the  traveller'B  feef^ 
They  were  all  very  merry  and  jocose,  points 
ing  at  their  visitors  continually,  and  then 
bursting  into  shouts  of  approving  laughter. 
There  was  evidently  some  joke  wliieh  tickled 
their  fency,  and  by  means  of  the  interpreter 
it  was  soon  discovered. 

The  fact  was,  that  the  K'eam-Xam  were 
cannibals,  and  meant  to  eat  ttie  s*t rangers 
who  had  BO  fooUsbly  trusted  thcmselvea  in 
the  country  withoufc  either  spears,  swords, 
or  shields,  but  they  did  not  like  to  kill  them 
b  ef ore  th  e  i  r  ch  i  ef  arr i v  e  d .  W  he  n  1  h  i  s  pic  as- 
aut  joke  was  exjilained,  the  astonished  vis- 
itors were  nearly  as  amused  as  the  ^eam- 
Nam,  knowing  perfeclly  well  that  their 
weapons  were  sufficient  to  drive  off  ten 
times  the  number  of  such  foes. 

Presently  the  chief  arrived  — [in  old^grav 
headed  man,  who,  by  bis  Fagacity,  certainW 
showed  himsf^lf  worthy  of  the  post  wbicn 
he  held.  After  a  collDqtiy  with  the  interpre- 
ter, he  turned  to  his  people,  and  the  follow- 
ing extraordinary  discourse  took  place:  — 

"  Xeam-l*ram,  do  not  insult  these  strange 
men*    Do  you  know  whence  Ihey  come?'' 

"  No;  but  we  will  feast  on  them,"  was  tJic 
rejoinder-    Then  the  old  man,  holding    up 
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his  s^ear,  and  commanding  Bilence,  pro- 
ceeds thtisr 

"  Do  you  know  of  any  tribe  that  would 
dare  to  approach  our  village  In  aiich  small 
numbers  as  these  men  have  done?  ^' 

*'  Xo! "  was  again  vociferateti 

*^  Very  well;  yoo  know  not  whence  they 
come,  nor  do  I,  who  am  greatly  your  senior, 
and  whoso  voice  yon  ought  to  respect.  Their 
coUDtry  must  indeed  be  distant,  and  to 
traverse  the  many  tribes  between  their 
conntrv  and  ours  ought  to  be  a  proof  to  you 
of  their  valor.  Look  at  the  things  they 
hold  iu  their  hands:  they  are  neither  spears, 
clubs,  nor  bows  and  arrows,  hut  inexplicable 
bits  of  iron  mounted  on  wood.  Neither 
have  they  shields  to  detlind  their  bodies 
from  our  weapons.  Tberefore,  to  have 
travelled  thus  far.  depend  on  it  their  means 
of  re'iistauce  must  be  as  puzzling  to  us,  and 
far  supf^rior  to  any  arras  that  any  tribe,  ay^ 
even  our  own,  can  oppose  to  them.  There- 
fore, Neam-Nam,  I,  who  have  led  you  to 
many  a  fight^  and  whose  counsels  yoii  have 
often  followed,  say,  shed  not  your  blood  in 
Yain,  nor  bring  disgrace  upon  vour  fathers, 
who  have  never  been  vanquisned.  Touch 
them  lint,  but  prove  yourselves  to  be  worthy 
of  thk?  friendship  of  such  a  handful  of  brave 
men,  and  do  vourselves  honor  by  entertain- 
ing them,  rather  than  degrade  them  by  the 
contintianee  of  your  insults." 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  pene- 
tration of  this  chief,  who  was  wise  enough 
to  deduce  the  strength  of  his  visitors  from 
their  apparent  weakness,  and  to  fear  them 
Ibr  those  very  reasons  that  caused  his  more 
ignorant  and  impetuous  people  to  despise 
them. 

Having  thus  calmed  the  excitement,  he 
asked  to  inspect  the  strange  weapons  of  his* 
guests.  A  gun  was  handed  to  him  —  the 
cap  having  been  removed  —  and  very  much 
it  pnzzhid  him.  From  the  mode  in  which  it 
was  held,  it  was  evidently  not  a  club;  and 
yet  it  could  not  be  a  knife^,  as  it  had  no  edge; 
nor  a  spear,  as  it  had  no  point.  Indeed,  flie 
fact  of  the  barrel  being  noUow  puzzled  him 
exceedingly.  At  last  he  pokea  his  finger 
down  the  muzzle,  and  looked  inriuiringly  at 
hia  guest,  aa  if  to  ask  what  could  be  the  use 
of  such  an  article.  By  way  of  answer,  Mr. 
Potherick  took  a  gun,  and,  pointing  to  a 
vulture  that  was  hovering  over  their  heads, 
fired,  and  brought  it  down. 

'*  But  before  the  biril  touched  the  ground, 
the  crowd  were  prostrate,  and  grovellini:  in 
the  dust,  as  if  every  man  of  them  had  been 
fihot.  The  old  man\s  head»  with  his  hands 
on  his  ears,  was  at  my  feet;  and  when  I 
raised  him,  his  apnearance  was  ghastly,  and 
hia  eyes  were  fixed  on  me  with  a  meanhifr- 
less  expression.  I  thought  that  he  had  lost 
his  senses, 

**  After  shaking  him  several  times,  I  at 
length  succeeded  in  attracting  his  attention 
to  the  fallen  bird,  quivering  In  its  last  ago- 


nies between  two  of  his  men.  The  first  sign 
of  returning  animation  he  gave  was  putting 
his  hand  to  liis  head^  and  examining  hirasef 
as  if  in  search  of  a  wound.  He  gradually 
recovered,  and^  as  soon  as  he  could  regain 
his  voice,  called  to  the  crowd,  who  one  after 
the  otlier  first  raised  their  heads,  and  then 
again  dropped  them  at  the  sight  of  their 
apparently  lifeless  comrades.  Ailer  thc^  re- 
peated call  of  the  old  man,  they  ventured  to 
rise,  and  a  general  inspection  of  imaginary 
wounds  commenced.'*  | 

This  man,  Mur-raangae  by  name,  wa« 
only  a  sulvcbief,  and  was  inferior  to  a  veiy 
great  chief,  whose  name  was  Diraoo.  There 
IB  one  single  king  among  the  Neam-Nam, 
who  are  divided  into  a  number  of  independ- 
ent sub- tribes,  each  ruled  by  its  own  chief, 
and  deriving  its  importance  from  its  num- 
bers. While  they  were  recovering  fron^  the 
e fleet  of  the  shot,  Dimoo  himselt  apiieared, 
and,  after  hearing  the  wonderful  tale,  seemed 
inclined  to  discredit  it,  and  drew  up  his  men 
as  if  to  attiick.  Just  then  an  elephant 
appeared  in  the  di8tiince,and  he  determined  1 
to  use  the  animal  as  n  test,  asking  whether' 
the  white  men's  thunder  could  kill  an  ele- 
phant as  well  as  a  vulture,  and  that,  if  it 
could  do  so,  he   would   respect  tliera,    A 

f)arty  was  at  once  despatched,  accompanied 
ly  the  chief  and  all  the  savages.  At  the 
flVst  volley  down  went  most  of  the  Xtam- 
Nam,  incfudi ng  the  chief,  the  rest  running 
away  as  fast  as  their  legs  could  carry  tlieni. 

After  this  event  the  whole  demeanor  of 
the   people  was  changed  from    agjiressive 
insolence  to  humble  respect,  and  they  imme- 
diately  showed    their    altered    feerings   hy 
sending  large  quantities  of  milk  and   por- 
ridge tor  the  party,  and  half  a  liit  dog  for 
Mr.    Pctberick-R   own    dinner.      Tliey  also 
began  to  open  a  trade,  and   were   etjuully  ' 
astonished  and  amused  that  such  common  J 
and  useless  things  as  elephants*  tusks  could  1 
be  exchanged  for  such  priceless  vahiablcs  tia 
beads,  ana   were  put  in   high  good-hnmor] 
accordinerly.      Up  to  that  time  trade   had 
been  entirely  unknown  among  the  Xeam- 
Nam,  and,  though  the  people  made  great  use 
of  ivory  in  fiishioning  ornaments  for  them-j 
selves,  they  never  had  thought  of  peaceful^ 
barter  with  their  neighbors,,  thinking  tliat 
to  rob  was  belter  than  to  exchange. 

Bimoo,  however,  still  retained  some  of  his 
suspicious  nature,  which   showed   itself  in 
various  httle  ways.    At  last  Mr.  Pe  the  rick 
invented  ou  the  spur  of  the  moment  a  plan  I 
by  which  he  completely  conquered  his  host,| 
Dimoo  had  taken   an   inordinate   fancy  for  J 
the  tobacco  of  his  guests,  and  was  always 
asking  for  some.     As  the  supply  was  ?malU 
Mr.  Petheriek  did  not  like  to  make  it  still 
smaller,  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  refusal 
would   have   been   impolitic.     So,  one  day^ 
when  the  usual  request  was   made,  he   ac- 
ceded to  it,  at  the  stime  time  telling  Dimoo 
that  the  tobacco  was  unsafe  to  smoke,  be- 
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cause  it  always  broke  the  pipes  of  those  who 
meditated  treachery  toward  him. 

Meaawhile^  a  servant^  who  had  beeo  pre- 
vioualy  instructed,  filled  Dimoo^s  pipe,  at 
the  same  time  inserting  a  small  charge  of 
gunpowder,  for  which  there  was  plenty  of 
room,  in  conseqiience  of  the  inordinate  size 
of  the  bowl.  Bimoo  took  the  pipe  and  be- 
gan to  smoke  it  defiantly,  when  all  at  once 
an  explosion  took  place,  the  bowl  was  shat- 
tered to  pieces,  and  Bimoo  and  bis  coun- 
eillors  tumbled  over  each  other  in  terror. 
Quite  conquered  by  this  last  proof  of  the 
white  man^B  omniscience,  he  humbly  ac- 
knowledged that  he  did  meditate  treachery 
— ^not  against  his  person,  but  against  his 

goods — and  that  his  intention  was  to  detain 
tie  whole  party  until  he  had  got  possession 
of  all  their  property* 

The  appearance  of  the  Neam-Nam  tribe  is 
very  striking.  They  arc  not  quite  black,  but 
have  a  brown  and  olive  tint  of  skin.  The 
men  are  better  clothed  than  is  usually  the 
case  in  Central  AJrica,  and  wear  a  home- 
ma<Jc  clolh  woven  from  bark  fibres.  A  tol- 
erably larpe  piece  of  this  cloth  is  slung  round 
the  body  in  such  a  way  as  uj  leave  the  arms 
at  liberty.  The  hair  is  plaited  in  thick 
ma*s8t.'8,  exending  from  the  neck  to  the 
shoulders. 

In  the  operation  of  hair  dressing  they  use 
long  ivory  pins,  varying  from  six  to  twelve 
or  fourteen  inches  in  length,  and  very 
slightly  curved.  One  end  is  smoothij  poi nted, 
and  the  other  is  much  thicker,  antf  tor  some 
four  inches  is  carved  into  various  patterns, 
mostly  of  tlie  zigzag  character  which  is  so 

Erevalent  throughowt  Africa.  When  the 
air  is  fully  combed  out  and  arranged,  two 
of  the  largest  pins  are  stuck  through  it 
horizontally,  and  a  number  of  shorter  pins 
are  arninged  in  a  radiating  fbmi,  so  that 
they  form  a  semi-cirele,  something  like  the 
large  comb  of  a  Spanish  lady. 

One  of  these  pins  is  now  before  me*  It  ia 
just  a  foot  in  length,  and  at  t!ie  thick  end  is 
almost  as  large  as  a  black-lcjul  pencil,  taper- 
ing grftdually  to  the  other  end.  The  butt, 
or  base?,  is  covered  with  a  multitude  of 
scratches,  which  are  thought  to  he  orna- 
meotul,  but  which  look  exactly  as  if  thoy 
had  ht-en  cut  by  a  child  who  for  the  first 
time  had  got  hold  of  a  knife,  and  they  are 
stainerl  Idack  witli  a  decoction  of  some  root. 

The  dress  of  the  women  consists  partly  of 
a  piece  of  cloth  such  as  has  been  described, 
liut  of  smaller  dimensions,  and,  besides  this, 
thry  wciir  a  rather  curious  apron  made  of 
leather.  The  one  in  my  collection  some- 
what resembles  that  of  the  Znlu  apron, 
shown  In  **  Articles  of  Costume, •■  at  page 
33,  fig.  3,  but  is  not  nearly  so  thick  nor  so 
heavy,  and  indeed  is  made  on  a  different 
111  an.  The  top  is  a  solid  square  of  thick 
leather  doubled  in  the  middle  and  then 
beaten  tlat.  To  both  of  the  edges  ha**  been 
firmly  sewed  n  triple  row  of  flat  leathern 


thongs^  almofit  the  eighth  of  an  inch 
width,  and  scarcely  thicker  than  bro^ 
paper.  Six  rows  of  these  fi&t  thongn 
therefore  attached  to  the  upper  leath 
All  the  ornament,  simple  as  it  is,  is  confim 
to  the  front  layer  of^  thongs,  and  consisi 
entirely  of  iron.  Flat  strips  of  iron,  e 
dcntlv  made  by  beating  wire  fiat^  are  twists 
roun  J  the  thongs  and  Qien  hammered  dowi 
upon  Uiem^  whue  the  end  of  each  thons^  ii 
further  decorated  with  a  ring  or  loop  of  ir  " 
wire. 

The  centre  of  the  solid  leather  ii  om^ 
mented  with  a  circular  piece  of  iron,  ho6»* 
shaped,  scratched  round  the  edges,  and  hav- 
ing an  iron  ring  in  it«  centre.    The  strap' 
which  sunports  the  apron  is  fastened  to 
couple  01  iron  rings  at  the  upper  comei 
In  some  aprons  bead  ornaments  take 
place  of  the  iron  boss^  but  in  almost  eve: 
instance  there  is  an  ornament  of  some  kin< 
The  women  have  also  an  ornament  made  b 
cutting  little  flat  pieces  of  ivory,  and  placi 
them  on  a  strip  of  leather,  one   over 
other,  like  fish  scales.    This  ornament 
worn  as  a  necklace.    They  also  carve  piec( 
of  ivory  into  a  tolerable  imitation  of  cowrie 
shells,  and  string  them  together  as  if  the; 
were  the  veritable  shells. 

There  is  another  ornament  tliat  exhibi 
a  typo  of  decoration  which  is  prevalent 
throughout  the  whole  of  Central  Airica.  It 
is  composed  of  a  belt  of  stout  leather  —  that 
of  the  hippopotamus  being  preferred,  on 
account  oi  its  strength  and  tliickness  —  to 
which  are  attached  a  quantity  of  cnuity  nul 
shells.    Through  the  upper  end  of  I  tie*  nut 
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hole  is  bored  with  aredhot  iron,  and  an  iroa) 
ring  passes  through  this  hole  and  anr»thei 
which  has  been  punched  through  the  leatlier. 
The  shell  is  very  hard  and  thick,  sind*  wlicn 
the  wearer  dances  with  the  energetic  ges-^ 
tures  which  accompany  such  perfi»rmance%B 
the  nuts  keep  up  a  continual  and  rather  loua 
clatter. 

Tlie  Kcam-Xam  all  wear  leathern  saodali 
and  although  their  clothing  is  so  scanlVi 
t  hey  are  re m arkal  d e  for  t  h e  i r  p e rson  al  el c 
liness,  a  virtue  which  is  so  rare  in  Africa] 
that  it  deserves  commemoration  whenever 
it  does  occur. 

As    may    already   have    been    seen,   the 
Xeam-Nam  are  a  cannibal  race,  and  alwayi 
devour  the  bodies  of  slain  enemies.     Tlii^j 
repulsive  custom  is  not  restricted  to  ene-| 
mies,  but  is  extended  to  nearly  all  humai|i 
beings  with  whom   they  come'  in  contact, 
their  own  tribe  not  proving  any  exception- 
Mr.  Petherick  was  told  by  themselves  that 
when  a  Neara-Nam  became  old  and  IVebL 
he  wiis  always  killed  and  eaten,  and  thai 
when  any  were  at  the  point  of  death,  the 
same  fate*  befell  them. 

Should  one  of  their  slaves  run  away  and 
be  captured,  he  is  always  slain  and  eaten  as 
a  warning  to  other  slaves.  Such  an  event^ 
however,  is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  th^ 
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slaves  being  treated  with  singular  kindness^ 
and  master  and  elavc  being  miUiially  proud 
of  each  other.  Indeed,  in  many  lamilies 
the  slaves  are  more  valued  than  the  chil- 
dreiL  Indeed,  much  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Ncam-Nam  consi&ta  of  slaves,  and  a  man 
measures  hts  importance  by  the  number  of 
elaves  wtiom  be  maintains.  "All  these  slaves 
belong  to  some  other  tribe,  and  were  cap- 
tured by  their  owners,  so  that  they  are  liv- 
ing witneiises  of  prowess  us  welt  as  signs  of 
wealth.  They  are  never  sold  or  bartered, 
fmd  therefore  a  slave  dealer  is  not  known 

L  among  them,  and  they  are  spared  one  of  the 
chief  curses  of  Africa,  As  a  general  rule, 
the  slaves  are  so  faithful,  and  are  so  com- 
pletely incorporated  with  the  household  to 
which  they  belong,  that  in  case  of  war  they 
are  armed,  and  accompany  their  masters  to 
battle. 

The  Neam-Xam  are  skilful  hunters,  and 
make  great  use  of  fire  when  chasing  the 
elephant  As  they  were  desirous  of  procur- 
ing tusks  to  exchange  for  AIn  Petberick's 
beads,  they  anxiously  awaited  the  first  rains, 
which  would  bring  the  elephants  into  their 
country. 

*'  Successive  showers  followed,  and,  after 
a  fortnight's  sojourn,  a  herd  of  eighteen 
elephants  was  announced  by  beat  ot  tom- 
tom, as  being  in  the  vicinity.  Old  men, 
boys,  women,  and  chDdren,  collected  with 
most  sangnine  expectations;  and,  anxious 
to  witness  the  scene,  I  accompanied  the 
hunters,  A  finer  bodv  of  well-growri  and 
active  men  I  never  fceheld.  I'he  slaves, 
many  of  them  from  the  Baer,  but  most  of 

-  them  appertaining  to  unknown  tribes  from 
the  west,  were  nearly  black,  and  followed 
their  more  noble-loolcing  and  olive-colored 
masters.  Two  hours^  march  ^  the  first  part 
through  cultivated  grounds  and  the  latter 
through  magnificent  bush  ^brought  us  to 
the  open  plain,  covered  hip-deep  with  dry 
grass,  and  there  were  the  elephants  march- 
ing leisurely  toward  us, 

*'The  negroes,  about  five  hundred^  swifl 
as  antelopes,  formed  a  vast  circle  round 
them,  and  by  their  yells  brought  the  huge 
game  to  a  standstill.  As  if  by  magic,  tlie 
plain  was  on  fire,  and  the  elephants,  in 
the  midst  of  the  roar  and  crackling  of  the 
flames,  were  obscured  from  our  view  by  the 
smoke.  Where  1  stood,  and  along  thcline, 
as  far  as  X  could  see,  the  ^ass  was  beaten 
down  to  prevent  the  outside  of  the  circle 
from  being  seized  in  the  conflagration;  and, 
in  a  short  time  —  not  more  than  half  an 
hour  —  the  fire  having  exhausted  itself,  the 
cloud  of  smoke,  gradually  rising,  again  dis- 

.  played  the  group  of  elephants  standing  as  if 
petrified.  As  soon  as  the  burning  embers 
hsul  become  sufficiently  extinct,  the  negroes 
nith  a  whoop  closed  from  all  siiles  upon 
their  prey.  The  fire  and  smoke  had  blinded 
them,  aiid,  unable  to  defend  themselves, 
they  successively  fell  by  the  lances  of  their 


assailants.  Tlie  sight  was  grand,  and,  al- 
tliough  their  tusks  proved  a  rich  prize,  I 
was  touched  at  tlie  massacre," 

When  the  Neara-Nam  warrior  goes  out 
to  battle,  he  takes  with  him  a  cui'ious  series 
of  weapons.  He  has,  of  course,  his  lance, 
which  ts  well  and  strongly  put  together,  the 
blade  being  leaf-shape d/liie  that  of  a  ho^ 
spear,  only  verv  much  longer.  On  his  leic 
arm  he  bears  his  shield,  which  is  made  of 
bark  fibre,  woven  very  closely  together, 
and  very  thick.  The  maker  tli splays  his 
taste  in  the  patterns  of  the  work,  and  in 
those  which  ne  traces  upon  it  with  vari- 
ously colored  dyes,  AVithin  the  shield  he 
has  "a  sort  of  wooden  handle,  to  which  ard 
attached  one  or  tw^o  most  remarkable  weap*  J 
ons. 

One  of  these  is  wholly  flat,  the  handle 
included,  and  is  about  the  thickness  of  an 
ordinary  sword-blade.  The  projecting  por- 
tions are  all  edged,  and  kept  extremely 
sharp,  while  the"  handle  is  rather  thicker 
than  the  blade,  and  is  rounded  and  rough- 
ened, 80  as  to  afibrd  a  firm  grip  to  the  hand. 
(See  the  **  Neara-Nam  Pight"  on  p,  437.) 

When  the  Neam-Nam  comes  near  his 
enemy,  and  before  he  is  within  range  of 
a  spear  thrust,  he  snatches  one  of  these 
strange  weapons  from  his  shield,  and  hurls 
it  at  the  foe^  much  as  an  Austrahan  flings 
liis  boomerang,  an  American  Indian  Ins 
tomah;twk,  and  a  Sikh  his  chakra,  giving  it 
a  revolving  motion  as  he  tlirows  it  Owingj 
to  this  mode  of  flinging,  the  weapon  covers 
a  considerable  space,  and  if  the  protecting 
blades  come  in  contact  with  the  enemy's  per- 
son, they  are  sure  to  disable,  if  not  to  kill, 
him  on  the  spot 

And  as  several  of  these  are  hurled  in  rnpid 
succession,  it  is  evident  that  the  Neam-Kam 
warrior  is  no  ordinary  foe,  and  that  even  the 
possessor  of  fire-arms  might  in  reality  bo 
overcome  if  laken  by  surprise,  for,  as  the 
*'  boomerangs  "  are  concealed  within  the  ' 
shield,  the  first  intimation  of  their  existence 
would  be  given  by  their  sharp  blades  whirl- 
ing successively  through  the  air  with  deadly 
aim. 

Besides  the  lance  and  the  "boomerangs," 
each  Neara-Nam  carries  a  strangely-shaped^ 
knife  in  a  leathern  sheath, and  oddl}^  enough 
the  hilt  is  always  downward.  It  is  sharp  at 
both  edges,  anS  is  used  as  a  hand-U>hand 
weapon  afler  the  boomerangs  have  been 
thrown,  and  the  parties  have  come  too  close 
to  use  the  spear  eiTectually,  From  the  pro- 
jection at  the  base  of  the  blade  a  cord  is  tied 
loosely  to  the  handle,  and  the  loop  passed 
over  t^e  wrist,  so  as  to  prevent  the  warrior 
from  being  disarmed. 

Some  ol  the  Neam»Nam  tribes  use  a  venr 
remarkable  shield.  It  is  spindle-shaped, 
very  long  and  very  narrow.  mea*^iiring  nnly 
four  or  five  inches  in  breadth  in  the  middle, 
and  tapering  to  a  point  at  either  end.  In 
the  middle  a  hole  is  Bcooped,  large  enough 
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to  contain  the  hand,  and  a  har  of  wood  is 
left  50  as  to  form  a  handle.  This  curiouB 
fihield  is  carried  in  the  M\  hand^  and  is  used 
to  ward  off  the  lances  or  arrows  of  the  en- 
emy, which  ia  done  by  giving  it  a  smart 
twist. 

In  principle  and  appearance  it  resembles 
80  closely  tne  shield  of  the  native  Austra- 
lian, that  it  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  one 
of  those  weapons.  Sometimes  a  warrior 
decorate!  his  shield  by  covering  it  with  the 
skin  of  an  antelope,  wrapped  round  it  while 
still  wet,  and  then  sewea  together  in  a  hne 
with  the  handle.  The  Shilloch  and  Dinka 
tribes  use  similar  weapons,  but  their  shields 
are  without  the  hollow  guard  for  the  hand, 
and  look  exactly  like  bows  without  the 
strings. 

Each  warrior  has  also  a  whistle,  or  call, 


made  of  ivory  or  antelope's  honi^  which  is 

used  for  conveying  signals;  and  some  of  the 
officers,  or  leaderSj  have  large  war  tniraneta, 
made  of  elephants'  tusks.    One  form  of  ine^eJ 
trumpets  is  seen  in  the  illustration  *'CalK>| 
ceer  and  soldiers,''  on  page  564.    The  reader! 
will  observe  that,  as  is  usual   throughout  J 
Africa,  thoy  are  sounded  from  the  side,  iiko 
a  tlute,  and  not  from  the  end,  like  ordii 
trumpets. 

Altogether  Mr.  Petherick  passed  a  con- 
siderable time  among  tliis  justly  dreaded 
tribe,  and  was  so  popular  among  them,  that 
when  he  left  the  country  he  was  accompa- 
nied by  crowds  of  natives,  and  the  great  chief  | 
Dimoo  not  only  begged  him  to  return,  bul, 
generously  otTered  his  daughter  as  a  wife  ifl' 
case  the  invitation  were  accepted,  and  pr 
ised  to  keep  her  until  wanted. 
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Passing  by  a  number  of  small  and  com- 
paralivelv  in  sign  if!  cant  tribes,  we  come  to  the 
large  and  important  tribe  of  the  Bor,  I^ike 
all  African  tribes  of  any  pretence,  it  includes 
a  great  number  of  smaller  or  sub- tribe  a, 
which  are  only  too  glad  to  be  ranked  among 
so  important  and  powerful  a  tribe,  and,  ibr 
the  sake  of  belonging  to  it,  they  forego  their 
own  individuality. 

Like  tlie  Keam-Nam,  the  Ddr  acknowl- 
edged no  parannjunt  chief,  the  innumerable 
sub- tribes  of  which  it  is  composed  being  each 
independent,  and  nearly  all  at  feud  with  one 
another.  Indeed  the  whole  political  condi- 
tion of  the  Dor  is  wonderfully  similar  to  that 
of  Scotland,  when  clan  wa^  set  against  clan, 
and  a  continual  state  of  feud  prevailed 
among  them,  though  they  all  gloried  in  the 
name  of  Scotchman. 

As  in  the  old  days  of  Chevy  Chase,  a  hunt 
is  almost  a  sure  precursor  of  a  fight.  The 
DOr  arc  much  given  to  hunting,  and  organ- 
ize battues  on  a  grand  scale.  They  weave 
strong  nets  of  bark  fibre,  and  fasten  them  be- 
tween trunks  of  trees,  so  as  to  cover  a  space 
of  several  miles.  Antelopes  and  other  game 
are  driven  from  considerable  distances  into 
these  nets;  and  as  the  hunters  have  to  pass 
over  a  large  apace  of  country,  some  of  wnich 
is  sure  to  be  ckdmed  by  inimical  tribes,  a 
skirmish,  if  not  a  regixlar  battle,  is  sure  to 
take  place. 

The  weapons  e^irried  by  the  Dtir  are  of 
rather  a  formidable  description.  One  of  the 
most  curious  is  the  club.  It  is  about  two 
feet  six  inches  in  length,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  shape  of  the  head,  which  is  formed 
like  a  mushroom,  but  has  sharp  edges.  As 
it  is  made  of  very  hard  wood,  it  is  a  most 
effective  weapon,  and  not  even  the  stone- 
like  skull  of  a  Dtir  warrior  can  resist  a  blow 
from  IL  The  how  exhibits  a  mode  of  con- 
struction which  is  very  common  in  this  part 
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of  Africa,  and  which  must  interfere  greatly^ 
with  the  power  of  the  weapon.  The  stringf 
does  not  extend  to  the  tips  of  the  bow,  so 
that  eighteen  inches  or  so  of  the  weapon  are 
wasted,  and  the  elasticity  impairetL  The 
reader  will  sec  tlmt,  if  the  ends  of  the  bow 
were  cut  off  immediately  above  the  strings 
the  strength  and  elasticity  would  suffer  no 
diminution,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  extra 
weight  at  each  end  of  the  bow  only  gives  the 
weajxvu  more  work  to  do. 

Tlie  Africans  have  a  strange  habit  of  mak* 
ing  a  ^veapon  in  such  a  wav  that  its  ethciency 
shall  be  weakened  as  much  aa  possible.  Not 
content  with  leaving  a  foot  or  so  of  useless 
wood  at  each  end  of  the  bow,  some  tribes 
ornament  the  weapon  with  large  tufts  of 
loose  strings  or  fibres,  about  half  way  be- 
tween the  handle  and  the  tip,  as  if  to  cause 
as  much  disturbance  to  the  aim  aa  possible. 
Spears  again  are  decorated  with  tufls  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  are  rendered  quite  un- 
manageable. 

Much  more  care  is  taken  with  the  arrowi 
than  with  the  bows.  There  is  a  great  vari- 
ety in  the  shape  of  the  arrows,  as  also  in 
their  length.  They  are  all  iron-headed,  and 
every  man  seems  to  make  his  arrows  after 
his  own  peculiar  fashion;  sometimes  large  J 
and  broao-lieadcd-^  sometimes  slightly  barbm,  I 
though  more  commonly  slender  ana  sharply 
pointed. 

In  my  collection  there  is  a  most  remark- 
able quiver,  once  belonging  to  a  warrior  of 
one  of  the  D6r  sub-tribes.  It  was  brought 
from  Central  Africa  by  Mr.  Petherick. 
Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  the  construc- 
tion of  this  quiver.  The  maker  has  cut  a 
strip  of  antelope  hide  rather  more  thaa 
three  feet  in  length  and  fourteen  inches  in 
width.  He  has  then  poked  his  knife  through 
the  edges  at  moderately  regular  intervals,  sa 
m  to  make  a  series  of  Eoles.    A  thong  about 
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half  an  inch  wide  has  next  been  cut  from 
the  same  hidi?,  and  nassed  through  the  top- 
most hole  or  aht,  a  large  knot  preventing  it 
from  slipping  through.  It  has  then  been 
passed  through  the  remaining  alits,  so  as  to 
Jace  the  edges  together  like  the  aides  of  a 
br>ot.  The  bottom  is  closed  by  the  simple 
plan  of  turning  it  up  and  lacing  it  by  the 
same  thong  to  the  side  of  the  quiver. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  any^ 
rougher  work.  The  maker  has  cut  the  slits 
quite  at  random,  so  that  he  has  occasionally 
misused  one  or  two,  and  he  has  not  taken  the 
least  naius  to  bring  the  sides  of  the  quiver 
together  throughout  their  length.  So  stupid 
or  careless  has  he  been,  that  he  has  begun 
by  cutting  the  strip  of  skin  much  too  nar- 
row, and  then  has  widened  it,  never  taking 
the  pains  to  sew  up  the  cut,  which  extends 
two-thirds  down  the  quiver. 

Four  or  five  of  the  arrows  have  the  leaf- 
shaped  head  and  need  not  be  particularly 
described-  The  largest  of  the  arrows,  being 
a  '■  cloth-yard  shfiffc,"  but  for  the  absenc3  oT 
feathers,  might  vie  with  the  weapons  of  the 
old  English  archers.  The  head  is  remark- 
able for  a  heavy  ridge  which  runs  along  the 
centre  on  both  sides.  There  is  another  not 
ao  boldly  harhed  as  that  which  has  just  been 
mentioned,  but  which  is  quite  as  formidable 
a  weapon,  on  account  of  a  thick  layer  of 
poison  that  begins  fust  behind  the  headland 
extends  nearly  as  far  ai  the  shaft. 

The  most  characteristic  forms,  however, 
are  these  two.  The  first  is  an  arrow  which 
is  barbed  with  a  wonderful  ingenuity,  the 
barbs  not  being  mere  projections,  but  actual 
spikes,  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  and  at 
the  base  nearly  as  thick  as  a  crow  quilK 
They  have  been  separated  from  the  iron 
head  by  the  blow  of  a  chisel,  or  some  such 
implement,  and  have  then  been  bent  out- 
ward, and  sharpened  until  the  points  are 
like  those  of  needles.  Besides  these  long 
barbs,  the  whole  of  the  square  neck  of  the 
iron  is  jagged  exactly  like  the  Bechuana 
assagai  wliich  has  been  figured  on  page 
281. 

Such  an  arrow  cannot  he  extracted,  and 
the  only  mode  of  removing  it  is  to  push  it 
through  the  wound.  But  the  Central  Afri- 
cans have  evidently  thought  that  their  enemy 
was  let  off  too  ch»^aply  by  bein^  allowed  to 
rid  himself  of  the  arrow  by  so  simple  a  pro- 
cess, and  accordingly  they  have  invented  a 
kind  of  arrow  which  can  neither  be  drawn 
out  nor  pushed  through.  In  the  second  of 
these  arrows  there  is  a  pair  of  reversed  barbs 
iust  at  the  junction  of  the  abaft  and  the  iron 
head,  so  that  when  the  arrow  has  once  pene- 
trated, it  must  either  be  cut  out  or  allowed 
to  remain  where  it  is.  Such  an  arrow  is  not 
poisoned^  nor  does  it  need  any  such  addi- 
tion  to  its  terrors.  Both  these  arrows  are 
remarkable  for  having  the  heads  fastened  to 
the  shall,  first  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  raw 
hide,  and  then  by  a  band  of  iron,  about  the 


sixth  of  an  inch  in  width.  Though  shorter 
than  some  of  the  other  arrows,  they  are  on 
that  account  much  heavier. 

One  of  the  fights  consequent  on  a  hunt  is 
well  described  by  Mr.  Petherick.  He  was  sit- 
ting in  the  shade  at  noon-day,  when  he  per- 
ceived several  boys  runningin  hiiste  to  the 
village  for  an  additional  supply  of  weapons 
for  their  fathers.  *'  The  alarm  spreati  in- 
stantly that  a  fight  was  taking  place,  and 
the  women  en  masse  proceeded  to  the  scene 
with  yellings  and  shrieks  indescribable. 
Seizing  my  rifle,  and  accompanied  by  four  of 
my  followers,  curiosity  to  see  a  negro  fight 
tempted  me  to  accompany  them.  After  a  stiff 
march  of  a  couple  of  hours  through  bush 
and  glade,  covered  with  waving  grass  reach- 
ing nearly  to  our  waists,  the  return  of  sev- 
eral boys  warned  us  of  the  proximity  of  the 
fight,  and  of  their  fear  of  its  turninjg  against 
them,  the  opposing  party  being  the  most 
numerous.  Many  of  the  women  hurried 
back  to  their  homes,  to  prepare,  in  case  of 
emergency,  for  flight  and  safety  in  the  bush. 
For  such  an  occurrence,  to  a  certiiin  extent, 
they  are  always  prepared ;  several  parcels  of 
gram  and  provisions,  neatly  packed  up  in 
spherical  forms  In  leaves  surrounded  by  net- 
work, being  generally  kept  ready  in  "every 
hut  for  a  sudden  start 

*'  Accelerating  our  pace,  and  climbing  op 
a  steep  hill ^  as  we  reached  the  summit,  and 
were  proceeding  down  a  gentle  elope,  I  came 
in  contact  with  Djau  and  his  party  in  full 
retreat,  and  leaping  like  erevhounds  over 
the  low  underwood  and  higli  grass.  On 
perceiving  me,  thev  halted,  and  rent  the  air 
with  wild  shouts  of  *  The  White  Chief  I  the 
White  Chief  r  and  I  was  almost  sufibcat( 
by  the  embraces  of  the  chief.  My  present 
gave  them  courage  to  face  the  enemy  againt 
a  loud  peculiar  shrill  whoop  from  the  gray- 
headed  but  still  robust  cliief  was  the  signal 
for  attack,  and,  bounding  forward,  they  were 
soon  out  of  sights  To  keep  up  with  them 
would  have  been  an  impossibility;  but, 
marching  at  the  top  of  our  pace,  we  fol- 
lowed them  as  best  we  could.  AJler  a  long 
march  down  a  gentle  declivity,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  was  a  beautiful  glade,  we 
again  came  up  with  them  drawn  up  in  line, 
in  pairs,  some  yards  apart  from  each  other, 
within  the  confines  of  the  hush,  not  a  sound 
indicating  their  presence. 

*Moining  them,  and  inquiring  what  had 
become  of  the  enemv,  the  man  whom  I 
addressed  silently  pointed  to  the  bush  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  glade,  snme  three 
hundred  yards  across.  Notwithstanding 
my  intention  of  being  a  mere  spectator,  I 
now  felt  myself  compromised  in  the  fight ; 
and,  although  unwilling  to  shed  Idooil.  I 
could  not  resist  my  aid  to  the  fViends 
who  afforded  me  an  asylum  amongst  them. 
Marching,  accordingly,  Into  the  open  space 
with  my  force  of  four  men,  I  resolved  that 
we  should  act  as  skirmishers  on  the  side  of 
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our  hoRta,  who  retained  their  position  in  the 

bush.  Wg  had  proceeded  about  a  third  ot 
the  way  across  tne  glade,  when  the  enemy 
advanced  out  of  the  wood  and  formed,  in  a 
long  hue  of  two  or  three  deep»  on  its  con- 
fines  opposite  to  tia.  I  also  drew  up  my 
loTce,  and  for  an  ins  taut  we  stootl  looking 
at  each  other.  Although  within  ran^e,  at 
jibout  two  hundred  yanls'  distance.  1  did 
not  like  to  fire  upon  them;  but  in  pref- 
erence continued  advancinjr^  thiukio^  the 
prestige  of  my  tire-arms  would  be  sufficient, 

**  I  was  ri«;nt.  We  had  scarcely  marched 
fifty  yards  when  a  f^eneral  tlight  took  place, 
and  in  im  instant  Djau  and  his  host,  amount- 
ing to  some  three  or  four  hundred  men, 
passed  in  hot  pursuit.  After  re  flection  on 
the  rashness  of  exposing  myself  with  so  fe\v 
men  to  the  hostility  of  some  six  hundred 
negroes,  and  in  self-eougratulatioD  on  tbf 
efScct  my  aj>pearanee  in  tlie  light  had  pro- 
duced, I  waited  the  returo  of  my  hosts.  In 
the  course  of  an  ht>ur  this  Look  place;  and, 
as  they  advanced,  I  shtdl  never  fcirget  the 
impression  they  made  upon  me.  A  more 
complete  picture  of  savage  life  I  could  not 
have  inLi;^ined.  A  Jai-ge  host  of  naked 
negroes  came  trooping  on,  grasping  in  their 
hands  bow  and  arrow,  lances  and  clubs,  with 
wild  gesticulations  and  frightful  yells  pro- 
claim Tng  their  victory,  whilst  one  dleplayed 
the  reekin^r  !iead  of  a"  victim.  I  refusetl  to 
join  thi-m  in  following  op  the  defeat  of  their 
enemies  by  a  descent  on  their  villages. 

"With  some  difficulty  thej  M'cre  per- 
suaded to  be  content  'witli  the  success 
already  achieved — ^that  of  having  beaten  oft 
a  numerically  superior  force  —  and  return 
to  their  homes.  Their  compliance  was  only 
obtained  by  nn  actual  refusal  of  further  co- 
operation;* but  in  the  event  of  a  renewed 
attack  upon  their  villages,  the  probability 
of  which  was  suggested,  I  promised  them 
my  willing  support." 

The  deatli  of  an  enemy  and  the  capture 
of  his  body  are  always  causes  of  great  re- 
joicing among  the  Dor  tribes,  because  they 
pain  trophies  whereby  they  show  their  skill 
m  warfare.  In  the  centre  of  every  village 
there  is  a  lar^e  open  space,  or  circus,  in  the 
middle  of  winch  is  the  venerated  war  tree. 
Beneath  this  tree  are  placed  the  great  war 
drums,  whose  deep»  booming  notes  can  be 
heard  for  miles.  On  the  branches  are  hunf^ 
the  whitened  skulls  of  slain  warriors,  and 
the  war  drtuns  only  sound  when  a  ne\y  head 
is  added  to  the  trophy,  or  when  the  warriors 
are  called  to  arms, 

Four  of  tlie  enemy  were  killed  in  this 
skirmish,  and  their  bodies  were  thro\\Ti  into 
the  bush,  their  heads  being  reserved  for  the 
trophy.  On  the  same  evening  they  were 
brought  into  the  village  circus,  and  dances 
performed  in  honor  of  the  victors.  The 
great  drums  were  beaten  in  rhythraic  meas- 
ure, and  the  women  advanced  in  pairs, 
dancing  to  the  soynd  of  the  drum  and  cWnt- 
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ing  a  war-8ong»  A  a  they  approached  the 
heads  of  the  victims,  they  halted,  and  ad- 
dressed various  insulting  epithets  to  them, 
clanking  their  iron  anklets  and  yelling  with 
excitement.  On  the  following  day  the  neads 
w^ere  taken  into  the  bush  to  be  bleached, 
and,  after  tliey  were  completely  whitened, 
they  were  hung  on  the  trophy  with  the 
accompaniment  of  more  shouts  and  dances. 

All  their  hunting  parties,  however,  are 
not  conducted  in  this  manner,  nor  do  they 
all  had  to  bloodshed.    When  they  hunt  the 
elephant,  for  example,  the  animal  is  attacked 
by  a  small  party,  and  for  the  sufticient  reason,   _ 
namely,  that  he  m  ho  first  wounds  the  ele-  ■ 
phant  takes  the  tusks,  flud  tlierefore  every   ■ 
additional  man  only  decreases  the  chance. 

They  have  one  singularly  ingenious  mode 
of  bunting  the  elephant,  which  is  conducted  M 
by  one  man  alone.  The  hunter  takes  with  | 
bim  a  remfirkable  spear  made  for  the  ex- 
press purpjose.  One  of  these  spears,  v;hich 
was  brought  from  Central  Africa  by  Mr. 
Peiherick,  is  in  my  collection,  and  a  repre- 
sentation of  it  may  be  seen  on  page  IDS,  fig. 
2.  They  vary  slightly  in  size,  but  my  speci- 
men is  a  very  fair  example  of  the  average 
dimensions.  It  is  rather  more  than  six  feet 
in  k-Hgth,  tliree  feet  of  which  are  due  to 
the  iron  head  and  the  socket  into  which  the 
shaft  passes.  As  may  be  seen,  tlie  shait 
tapers  gradually,  so  aj^i  to  permit  it  to  pass 
into  the  socket  To  the  butt  is  fastened  a 
heavy  piece  of  wood,  rather  more  than  four 
inches  in  diameter.  It  is  a  heavy  w  capon, 
it«  whole  weight  being  a  httle  more  than 
seven  pounds,  and  is  eo  ill-balanced  and  so 
tinwieldy,  that,  unless  its  use  were  known, 
it  would  seem  to  be  about  the  most  clumsy 
weapon  that  ever  was  invented.  This,  how* 
ever,  is  the  spear  by  which  the  Dor  and  Baer 
tribes  kill  the  elephant,  and  very  ingeniously 
thev  do  it. 

linowing  the  spots  where  the  elephant 
loves  to  hide  itself  In  the  noon-tide,  and 
which  are  always  in  the  depths  of  the  forest, 
the  hunter  proceeds  thither  in  the  early 
morning,  and  carries  with  him  his  heavy 
spear  and  some  rope.  When  he  approaches 
toe  place,  he  proceeds  lo  take  some  large 
stones^  and  bluds  them  to  the  butt  of  the 
spear,  plastering  them  over  thickly  with 
lumps  of  clny,  so  as  to  make  his  heavy 
weapon  still  heavier.  He  then  lies  one  end 
of  the  rope  to  the  spear,  and  after  selecting 
a  suitable  tree,  climbs  it,  and  works  his  way 
out  upon  one  of  the  horizontal  branches, 
hauling  up  his  weapon  when  he  has  settled 
himself. 

He  now  awaits  the  coming  of  the  herd, 
and,  when  they  are  close  to  the  tree»  unties 
the  spear,  and  holds  it  in  readiness.  When 
an  elephant  wit!i  good  l^sks  passes  under 
him,  he  drops  the  spear  upon  the  animal's 
back,  the  weight  or  the  weapon  causing  it 
to  penetrate  deeply  into  the  body,  startled 
at  the  sudden  pang,  the  olepfiant  rushes 
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through  the  trees,  trying  to  shake  off  the 
terrible  spear,  which  sways  about  from  side 
to  side,  occasionally  striking  against  the 
trunks  or  branches  of  the  trees,  and  so  cut- 
ting its  way  deeper  among  the  vital  organs, 
until  the  unfortunate  animal  falls  from  loss 
of  blood.  The  hunter  does  not  trouble  him- 
self about  chasing  his  victim  at  once.  He 
can  alwijys  track  it  by  its  bloody  traces,  and 
knows  full  well  that  within  a  moderate  dis- 
tance the  unfortunate  animal  will  halt,  and 
there  die,  unless  it  is  disturbed  by  the  pres- 
ence of  man,  and  urged  to  further  exertions. 

The  reader  will  note  the  curious  similar- 
ity between  this  mode  of  elephant  hunting 
and  the  Banyai  method  of  trapping  the  hip- 
popotamus, as  described  on  page  Sl2.  The 
I) or  also  use  lances,  at  least  eleven  feet  long, 
for  elephant  hunting,  the  Wades  measuring 
between  two  and  three  feet  in  length.  These, 
however,  are  not  dropped  from  a  tree,  but 
wielded  by  hand,  the  nunters  surrounding 
the  animal,  and  each  watching  his  opportu- 
nity, and  driving  his  spear  into  its  side 
when  its  attention  is  directed  toward  some 
on  the  other  side. 

The  Dor  hold  in  great  contempt  the  per- 
fect nudity  which  distinguishes  the  Kytch 
and  several  other  tribes,  out  no  one  on  first 
entering  their  villages  would  suppose  such 
to  be  the  case.  The  dress  which  the  men 
wear  is  simplv  a  little  flap  of  leather  hang- 
ing behind  them.  This,  however,  in  their 
ideas  constitutes  dress;  and  when  some  of 
the  Djour  people  -entered  a  Ddr  village,  the 
latter,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  visitors, 
turned  their  little  aprons  to  the  front,  ana 
so  were  considered  as  having  put  on  full 
dress. 

The  wom^n  use  a  still  simpler  dress.  Un- 
til they  are  married,  they  wear  no  dress  at 
all;  but  when  that  event  takes  place,  they 
clothe  themselves  in  a  very  simple  manner. 
In  their  country  is  an  abundance  of  ever- 
greens and  creepers,  and  with  these  they 
form  their  dress,  a  branch  tucked  into  the 
girdle  in  front,  and  another  behind,  answer- 
ing all  purposes  of  clothing.  They  use 
thise  leafy  dresses  of  such  a  length  that 
they  fall  nearly  to  the  ground.  Ornaments, 
however,  they  admire  exceedingly,  and  the 
weight  of  a  Ddr  woman's  decorations  is 
more  than  an  ordinary  man  would  like  to 
carry  about  with  him  for  a  whole  day.  Heavy 
strings  of  beads  are  hung  on  their  necks  and 
tied  round  their  waiste,  the  most  valued 
beads  being  as  large  as  pigeon's  eggs,  and 
consequently  very  heavy.  Strings  of  beads 
also  fiill  from  their  ears.  On  their  wrists 
they  wear  bracelets,  made  simply  of  iron 
bars  cut  to  the  proper  length,  and  bent 
round  the  wrist.  Others,  but  of  greater 
dimensions,  encircle  the  ankles;  and  as 
some  of  them  are  fUlly  an  inch  thick,  and 
quite  solid,  their  united  weight  is  very  con- 
siderable. 

Like  most  African  tribea,  the  Ddr  are 


fond  of  wearing  amulets,  though  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  any  jparticu^  idea  of 
their  meaning,  and  certainly  do  not  attach 
any  sanctity  to  them.  They  have  a  hazy 
idea  that  the  possession  of  a  certain  amulet 
is  a  safeguard  against  certain  dangers,  but 
they  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  the 
modus  operandi. 

In  this  tribe  we  may  notice  the  re-appear- 
ance of  the  lip  ornament  In  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  worn  it  resembles  the  ''pe- 
lele  "  described  on  p«^e  356,  but  it  is  worn 
in  the  under  instead  of  the  upper  lip.  One 
of  these  ornaments  is  now  before  me.  It  is 
cvlindrical,  with  a  conical  top,  and  measures 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
exactly  an  inch  in  length.  The  base,  which 
comes  against  the  lower  teeth  and  gum,  is 
nearly  flat,  and  well  polished,  while  the  con- 
ical top^  which  projects  in  front  of  the 
mouth,  IS  carved  very  neatly  witli  a  "  cross- 
hatching"  sort  of  a  pattern,  the  efi*ect  of 
which  is  heightened  by  the  charring  of  a 
certain  portion  of  it,  the  blackened  and  pol- 
ished surfaces  contrasting  well  with  the 
deep-red  color  of  the  wood.  In  order  to 
keep  it  in  its  place,  a  shallow  groove  runs 
round  it  Thla  is  one  of  the  smaller  speci- 
mens, but  it  is  the  custom  of  the  owner  to 
wear  larger  and  larger  lip  ornaments,  until 
some  of  them  contnve  to  force  into  their 
lips  pieces  of  wood  three  inches  in  circum- 
ference. Before  taking  leave  of  the  Ddr 
costume,  it  may  be  as  well  to  observe  that 
in  the  Botocuao  tribe  of  Tropical  America 
both  sexes  wear  a  similar  ornament  in 
their  lips,  and  in  most  instances  have  these 
strange  decorations  twice  as  large  as  those 
of  the  Ddr  women. 

The  villages  of  the  Ddr  tribes  are  really 
remarkable.  The  houses  are  neatly  con- 
structed of  canes  woven  into  a  sort  of  basket 
work.  The  perpendicular  walls  are  about 
six  feet  high,  and  are  covered  by  a  conical 
roof,  the  whole  shape  of  the  hut  being  al- 
most exactly  like  tnat  of  the  lip  ornament 
which  hafl  just  been  described.  The  reed 
roof  is  ornamented  on  the  exterior  with 

Eieces  of  wood  carved  into  the  rude  sem* 
lance  of  birds. 

In  the  middle  of  each  hut  is  the  bedstead, 
and,  as  no  cooking  is  done  within  it,  the 
interior  of  the  hut  is  very  clean,  and  in  that 
respect  entirely  unlike  the  sooty  homes  of 
the  Kafilr  tribes.  All  the  cooking  is  per- 
formed in  a  separate  hut,  or  kitchen,  and  is 
of  a  rather  simple  character,  the  chief  food 
being  a  kind  or  porridge.  The  doorway  is 
very  small,  and  is  barricaded  at  night  by 
several  logs  of  wood  laid  horizontally  upon 
each  other,  and  supported  at  each  end  by 
two  posts  driven  into  the  ground.  The 
whole  village  is  kept  as  clean  as  the  individ- 
ual houses,  and  the  central  circus  is  not  only 
swept,  but  kept  well  watered,  so  as  to  lay 
the  dust 
The  most  singular  point  in  the  Ddr  yHi 
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kge  lies  in  the  approaches  to  it,  which  are 
narrow  footpaths,  marked  out  on  each  side 
hy  wooden  posts  roughly  carved  into  the 
humao  form.  They  are  placed  about  four 
feet  apart,  and  are  different  in  aixe.  The 
one  nearest  the  village  is  tlie  largest,  while 
the  others  are  much  smaller,  and  are  repre* 
sented  as  carrjdng  bowls  on  their  heads. 
The  natives  say  that  the  first  is  the  chief 
going  to  a  feastj  and  that  the  others  are  his 
attendants  carrying  TckkI  on  their  heads. 

Several  of  these  womlen  fiffures  were 
brought  to  England  by  Mr,  PeUxeriek,  and 
two  of  the  cliiefs  are  represented  on  the 
next  pa^c.  They  are  about  four  feet  in 
length.  It  may  be  imagmtd  that  a  double 
row  of  sueh  ti cures  muat  give  a  most  curi- 
ous aspect  to  the  road. 

"The  village;*  writes  Mr.  Petheriek,  "was 
prettily  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  around 
which  were  two  or  three  other  villages,  this 
fonning  the  entire  community  of  a  Urge 
district.  From  its  summit  a  beantiful  view 
of  the  surrounding  country  was  obtained. 
Surrounding  tlie  village  at  a  moderate  dis- 
tance were  the  unfenced  gardens  of  the  vil- 
lagers, in  which  cucurbits,  vegetables,  and 
seeds  were  grow*n;  and  beyond,  to  the  east- 
ward, was  a  large  plain  of  cultivated  dourra 
fields;  and  southward,  at  about  a  mile  dis- 
tant, a  winding  brook  was  to  be  seen,  bor- 
dered  with  superb  trees  and  tlouriahing 
canes.  The  bush  supfjUed  a  variety  of 
game,  consisting  of  partridges,  giiinea-fbwl, 
a  large  white  boar,  gazelles,  antelopes,  and 
girafleft.  Elephants  and  buffaloes  I  did  not 
encounter,  and  I  w^as  told  that  they  only 
frequented  the  locality  in  the  nuny  season," 

There  are  three  forms  of  the  guitar,  or 
mhaba,  yet  in  neither  instrument  is  the 
neek  rigi"d,as  in  the  guitars  and  violins  with 
which  we  are  alt  famihar.  This  is,  however, 
intentional  on  the  part  of  the  maker,  its 
object  being  to  keep  the  strings  at  a  proper 
tension.  The  mode  in  which  it  is  tuned 
is  equally  simple  and  effective.  A  ring, 
mostly  made  of  the  same  fibre  as  the 
strings,  is  passed  over  each  neck,  so  that,  as 
it  is  slipped  up  or  down,  the  sound  becomes 


proportionately  grave  or  acute.  It  can  be 
thus  tuned  Mi'th  reasonable  accuracy,  as  I 
can  testify  by  experience,  the  only  draw- 
back being  that  tlie  notes  cannot  be  altered 
by  pressure  of  the  fingers  upon  the  atringSy 
oh  account  of  the  angle  which  thej  m2S:e 
with  the  neck.  Five  sounds  only  'can  be 
produced  by  this  instrument,  but  it  is  wor- 
thy of  notice  that  one  string  is  very  muiih 
longer  than  the  others,  so  that  it  prddnc^  i 
deep  tone,  analogous  to  the  '*  drone  "  in  the 
bagpipes. 

Although  tolerably  well-mannered  to  tiBT- 
ellera  witu  whom  thev  were  acquainted.  th# 
Do  I-  are  very  apt  to  behave  badly  to  tJiose 
whom  they  do  not  know,  Mr,  Petherick 
nearly  lost  his  life  by  a  sudden  and  treach- 
erous attack  that  was  made  on  him  by  some 
of  this  tribe.  Accompanied  by  the  friendly 
chief,  DJau,  he  went  to  a  village,  and  began 
to  purchase  ivory.  In  spite  ol^  Djau's  pres- 
ence the  people  w^ere  suspicious,  and  became 
more  and  more  insolent^  asking  higher  pric^ 
for  every  tysk,  and  at  last  trjing  to  nm  off 
with  a  tusk  and  the  beads  that  had  been 
offered  in  payment  for  it.  The  tusk  was 
regained,  whereupon  a  sudden  attack  wns 
made,  and  a  Jance  hurled  at  Mr,  Pe  tlie  rick, 
whom  it  misused,  but  struck  one  of  his  men 
in  the  shoulder.  Three  more  were  wound^ 
by  a  volley  of  spears,  and  there  was  notliing^ 
for  it  but  to  tire.  One  of  llie  nssailf^nts  hav- 
ing been  wounded  in  the  leg,  firing  was 
stopped.  On  going  for  their  donkey,  who 
had  been  brought  to  can^  back  the  tu^ks, 
he  w^as  found  lying  dead,  mving  been  Mlled 
hy  the  vengeftd  D6n 

Hereupon  Bjau  recommended  that  th«  | 
village  should  be  ^cked  as  a  warning, 
wbich  was  done,  and  the  spoil  carried  home. 
Next  day  the  chief  of  the  village  cam&  very 
humbly  to  apologize,  bringing  some  tusks 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  donkey,  and  as  a 
proof  of  good-will  for  the  future.  So  the 
tusks  were  accepted,  the  plunder  of  the  vil* 
lage  restored,  and  harmony  was  thus  estate 
lislied,  a  supplementary  present  of  beadi 
being  added  as  a  seal  to  the  bargain. 


THE  DJOUB. 


The  Djour  tribe  afford  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  influence  which  is  exercised 
over  man  by  the  pecuUarities  of  the  country 
in  which  he  is  placed.  Surrounded  by  pas- 
toral tribes,  which  breed  cattle  and  trouble 
themselves  but  little  about  the  cultivation 
of  the  ground,  the  Djour  are  agriculturists, 
and  have  no  cattle  except  goats.  The  sole 
reason  for  this  fact  is,  that  me  dread  tsetse- 
fly  is  abundant  in  the  land  of  Djour,  and 
consequentlv  neither  horse  nor  ox  has  a 
chance  of  life.    This  terrible  insect,  harm- 


less to  man  and  to  most  animals,  is  certain 
death  to  the  horse,  dog,  and  ox  tribe. 

It  is  very  little  larger  than  the  horse-fly, 
and  its  only  weapons  are  a  kind  of  lancet, 
which  projects  from  its  mouth,  as  one  may 
see  in  the  gad-fly.  Like  the  gad-flv,  the 
tsetse  only  causes  a  temporary  irritation 
when  it  bites  a  human  being,  and  the  stran- 
gest thing  is  that  it  does  no  harm  to  calves 
until  they  are  weaned.  It  does  not  sting, 
butj  like  the  gnat  inserts  its  sharp  probos- 
cis into  the  skin  for  the  purpose  of  sucking 
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the  blood.  After  an  ox  has  been  bitten,  it 
loses  condition,  the  coat  starts,  the  muscles 
become  flaccid,  and  in  a  short  time  the  ani- 
mal dies,  even  the  muscle  of  the  heart  hav- 
ing become  so  soft  that,  when  pinched,  the 
fingers  can  be  made  to  meet  through  it 

Yet  the  mule,  ass,  and  goat  enjoy  a  per- 
fect immunity  from  this  pest,  and  conse- 
quently the  only  domesticated  animal  among 
the  Djour  is  the  goat  The  tsetse  is  a  sin- 
gularly local  insect  It  will  swarm  along 
one  bank  of  a  river,  and  the  other  bank  be 
free;  or  it  will  inhabit  little  hills,  or  perhaps 
a  patch  of  soil  on  level  ground.  Tsetse- 
haunted  places  are  well  known  to  the  na- 
tives, and  it  has  often  happened  that,  when 
a  herd  of  oxen  has  been  driven  through  one 
of  these  dreaded  spots,  not  a  single  animal 
has  escaped. 

Being  deprived  of  cattle,  the  Djour  do 
not  depend  wholly  upon  agriculture,  but  are 
admirable  workers  in  iron,  and  by  tnem  are 
made  many  of  the  weapons  and  polished 
iron  ornaments  which  are  so  much  in  re- 
quest throughout  Central  Africa.  Iron  ore 
is  abundant  in  their  country,  and,  after  they 
have  finished  getting  in  tneir  crops,  the 
industrious  Djour  set  to  work  at  their  me- 
tallurgy, at  which  every  man  is  more  or  less 
an  adept  After  procuring  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  ore,  they  proceed  to  smelt  it  in  ftir- 
naces  very  ingemously  built 

'*  The  cupolas  are  constructed  of  stiff  clay, 
one  foot  thick,  increasing  toward  the  bottom 
to  about  fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  and 
four  feet  in  height  Underneath  is  a  small 
basin  for  the  reception  of  the  metal,  and  on 
a  level  with  the  surface  are  four  apertures, 
opposite  each  other,  for  the  reception  of 
the  blast  pipes.  These  are  made  of  burnt 
clay,  and  are  attached  to  earthen  vessels 
about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  and  six 
inches  in  height,  covered  with  a  loose 
dressed  goat-skin  tied  tightly  over  them, 
and  perforated  with  a  few  small  holes.  In 
the  centre  there  is  a  loop  to  contain  the  fin- 
gers of  the  operator.  A  lad,  sitting  between 
two  of  these  vessels,  by  a  rapid  alternate 
vertical  motion  with  each  hand  drives  a 
current  of  air  into  the  furnace,  which, 
charged  with  alternate  layers  of  ore  and 
charcoal,  nourished  by  eignt  of  these  rude 
bellows,  emits  a  fiame  some  eighteen  inches 
in  height  at  the  top. 

"  Relays  of  boys  keep  up  a  continual  blast, 
and,  when  the  basin  for  tne  reception  of  the 
metal  is  nearly  full,  the  charging  of  the  fur- 
nace is  discontinued,  and  it  is  blown  out 
Through  an  aperture  at  the  bottom  the 
greater  part  of  the  slag  is  withdrawn,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  furnace  not  being 
sufficient  to  reduce  the  metal  to  the  fluid 
state,  it  is  mixed  up  with  a  quantity  of  im- 
puritieSj  and  broken,  when  still  warm,  into 
small  pieces.  These  are  subsequently  sub- 
mitted to  the  heat  of  a  smith's  hearth,  and 
hammered  with  a  huge  granite  boulder  on  a 


small  anvil,  presenting  a  sur&ce  of  one  and 
a  half  inches  square,  stuck  into  an  immense 
block  of  wood.  By  this  method  the  metal 
is  freed  from  its  impurities,  and  converted 
into  malleable  iron  of  the  best  quality.  The 
slae  undergoes  the  operations  of  crushing 
ana  washing,  and  the  small  globules  of  iron 
contained  in  it  are  obtained.  A  crucible 
charged  with  them  is  exposed  to  welding 
heat  on  the  hearth,  and  its  contents  are 
welded  and  purified  as  above. 

^*-  The  iron  being  reduced  to  small  malle* 
able  ingots,  the  manufacture  of  lances,  hoes, 
hatchets,  &c.,  is  proceeded  with.  These  are 
beaten  into  shape  by  the  boulder  wielded  by 
a  powerful  man;  and  the  master  smith  with 
a  nammer,  handleless,  like  the  pestle  of  a 
mortar,  finishes  them.  With  these  rude 
implements,  the  proficiency  they  have  at- 
tained is  truly  astonishing,  many  lances  and 
other  articles  of  their  manufacture  which  I 
now  possess  having  been  pronounced  good 
specimens  of  workmanship  for  an  ordinary 
English  smith." 

In  an  illustration  on  page  449  m^y  be  seen 
an  example  of  the  workmanship  of  the  Djour 
tribe.  The  remarkable  ornament  with  a 
long  hook  is  an  armlet,  the  hooked  portion 
being  passed  over  the  arm,  and  then  bent, 
so  as  to  retain  its  hold.  The  singular  objects 
entitled  "  Women's  knives  "  are  good  exam- 
ples of  the  patient  skill  displayed  by  tiie 
Djour  tribe  with  such  very  imperfect  tools. 

These  and  other  products  of  their  inge- 
nuity are  dispersed  throughout  several  of 
the  tribes  of  Central  Africa,  many  of  them 
being  recognized  as  currency,  just  as  is  the 
English  sovereign  on  the  Continent  As  if 
to  fllustrate  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  that 
men  are  always  longing  for  that  which  they 
do  not  possess,  the  Djours  are  always  hank- 
ering after  beef,  and  in  consequence  buy 
cattle  largely  from  their  warlike  neighbors, 
the  Din£^  tribe.  The  tsetse  prevents  the 
Djour  from  keeping  the  cattle  just  purchased, 
and  so  they  only  buy  them  in  order  to  kill 
and  eat  them  at  once. 

Owing  to  this  traffic,  the  Djour  are  recog- 
nized as  the  chief  smiths  of  Central  Africa, 
and  they  can  always  find  a  market  for  their 
wares.  Consequently,  they^are  a  very  pros- 
perous tribe,  as  even  the  Dinkas  would  not 
wish  to  destroy  a  people  from  whom  they 
procure  the  very  weapons  with  which  they 
fight;  and  there  is  not  a  Djour  man  who 
cannot  with  ordinary  industiy  earn  enough 
for  the  purchase  and  maintenance  of  a  wife 
as  soon  as  he  is  old  enough  to  take  one. 
Amon^  themselves  they  do  not  care  particu- 
larly about  wearing  as  ornaments  tne  pro- 
ducts of  their  own  skill,  but  prize  beads 
above  every  other  personal  decoration;  and 
so  £m:  do  they  carry  this  predilection,  that 
their  wives  are  purchased  with  beads,  and 
not  with  goats  —  the  only  cattle  which  they 
can  breed.  There  is  scarcely  a  Djour  of  full 
age  who  has  not  a  wife,  if  not  in  fact,  yet  1" 


Tiew;  and  so  brisk  h  the  matnraouial  mat^ 
ket,  that  vherd  is  not  a  girl  in  the  country 
above  eight  y&ar^  of  age  who  hsa  not  been 
purchased  by  some  one  as  a  wife* 

Tobaeco  is  as  dear  tc3  the  Djour  as  to  other 
African  tribes,  and  they  are  iond  of  smoking 
it  in  pipes  of  very  great  capacity.  They 
have  a  rather  odd  mode  of  managing  tliolr 
pipes.  T^e  howl  is  of  reddish  clay,  worked 
on  the  out&ide  into  a  kind  of  pattern  like 
tliat  in  froBted  glass.  The  stem  is  of  bamboo, 
and  is  very  thick,  and  the  junction  between 
the  stem  and  the  bowl  is  made  tolerably  air- 
tight by  binding  a  piece  of  raw  hide  round 
it  A  long  and  narrow  gourd  forms  the 
mouthpiece,  and  round  it  is  wrapped  a  piece 
of  leather  like  that  which  fastens  the  bowl 
to  the  stem*  Lest  the  mouthpiece  should 
Mi  off^  a  string  ia  passed  round  it,  and  the 
otiier  end  fastened  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
stem. 

When  the  pipe  is  used,  a  quantity  of  fine 
bark  libres  are  rolled  up  into  little  balls,  and, 
the  gourd  mouthpiece  oelng  removed,  they 
are  thrust  into  it  and  into  the  stem,  so  that^ 
when  the  pipe  is  lighted,  thev  mav  become 
saturated  with  tobacco  oiL    This  fibre  is  not 


Inserted  for  the  purpose   of  ptirifjing  the 

smoke,  for  the  tobacco  oil  ia  tljonght  to  be 
much  too  valuable  an  article  to  be  wasted, 
and  the  fibre  balls,  when  thoroughly  satu- 
rated, are  taken  out  and  chewed  as  if  thej 
were  the  best  pigtail  tobacco. 

It  is  thought  to  be  a  delicate  attention  for 
two  friends  to  exchange  '^  quids  "  from  each 
other's  pipe,  and,  when  one  person  has  ob- 
tained as  much  tobacco  oil  a^  he  carea  for, 
he  passes  the  quid  to  anotiier,  and  so  on, 
until  the  flavor  has  all  been  extracted.  I 
have  in  my  collection  one  of  these  pines.  It 
ia  two  feet  in  length,  and  the  bowl  is  capa- 
ble of  holding  a  large  handful  of  tobacco. 
Pipes  of  this  description,  though  differing 
slightly  in  details,  prevail  through  the  wliok 
of  Central  Africa,  and  especially  along  the 
east  bank  of  the  N'ile.  In  the  splendid  coK 
lection  gathered  by  Mr*  Pethenck,  and  ex- 
hibited in  London  in  1862,  more  than  twenty 
such  pipe^  were  exhibited,  several  with  horn 
stems,  some  mounted  with  irou,  and  in  one 
or  two  the  bark  ^^  qnids  "  were  still  in  their 
places.  The  specimen  described  above  be- 
longed to  tha  coUectiOD. 
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The  Latooka  tribe  inhabit  a  tract  of  country 
on  the  east  of  the  Nile,  lat.  40°  N.  Equally 
warlike  when  war  is  needed,  they  are  not 
the  morose,  inhospitable  set  of  savages  we 
have  seen  some  of  their  neighbors  to  be, 
but  are  merry.  Jocose,  and  always  ready 
either  for  fighting,  laughing,  or  playing. 

The  dress  of  the  Latookas  is  at  once  sim- 
ple and  complicated.  The  men  wear  but 
little  dress  upon  their  bodies,  but  bestow 
a  wonderful  amount  of  attention  upon  their 
heads,  the  proper  tiring  of  which  is  so  long 
a  process,  that  a  man  cannot  hope  to  dress 
his  head  perfectly  until  he  has  arrived  at  ftiU 
age.  Inaeed,  from  the  time  that  a  Latooka 
begins  to  dress  his  head  at  least  seven  or 
ei^t  years  must  elapse  before  his  toilet  is 
completed.  The  following  account,  given 
by  Sir  S.  Baker,  affords  an  excellent  idea 
of  the  Latooka  headdress. 

"  However  tedious  the  operation,  the  result 
is  extraordinary.  The  Latookas  wear  most 
exquisite  helmets:  all  of  them  are  formed 
of  tneir  own  hair,  and  are  of  course  fixtures. 
At  first  sight  it  appears  incredible,  but  a 
minute  examination  shows  the  wonderfrd 
perseverance  of  years  in  producing  what 
must  be  highly  inconvenient.  The  thick, 
crisp  wool  is  woven  with  fine  twine,  formed 
from  the  bark  of  a  tree,  until  it  presents  a 
thick  net-work  of  felt  As  the  hair  grows 
through  this  matted  substance,  it  is  sub- 
jected to  the  same  process,  until,  in  the 
course  of  years,  a  compact  substance  is 
formed,  like  a  strong  felt,  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  thick,  that  hi^  been  trained  into  the 
shape  of  a  helmet  A  dtrong  rim,  of  about 
two  inches  deep,  is  formed  by  sewing  it  to- 
gether with  thread;  and  the  front  part  of 
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the  helmet  is  protected  by  a  piece  of  pol- 
ished copper;  while  a  plate  of  the  same 
metid,  shapea  like  the  half  of  a  bishop's 
mitre,  and  about  a  foot  in  length,  forms  tne 
crest 

^  The  framework  of  the  helmet  bein|^  at 
length  completed,  it  must  be  perfected  by 
an  arrangement  of  beads,  should  the  owner 
be  suflSciently  rich  to  indulge  in  the  coveted 
distinction.  The  beads  most  in  fashion  are 
the  red  and  the  blue  porcelain,  about  the 
size  of  small  peas.  These  are  sewed  on  the 
nape  of  the  felt,  and  so  beautifully  arranged 
in  sections  of  blue  and  red,  that  the  entire 
helmet  appears  to  be  formed  of  beads;  and 
the  handBome  crest  of  polished  copper,  sur- 
mounted by  ostrich  plumes,  gives  a  most 
dignified  and  martial  appearance  to  this 
elaborate  head-gear.  Ko  helmet  is  sup- 
posed to  be  complete  without  a  row  of  cow- 
rie-shells stitched  round  the  rim,  so  as  to 
form  a  solid  edse." 

Necklaces  of  metal  are  also  worn  by  the 
men,  and  also  bracelets  of  the  same  mate- 
rial. Each  warrior  carries  in  addition  a  most 
remarkable  bracelet  on  his  right  wrist  This 
is  a  ring  of  iron,  round  which  are  set  four 
or  five  knife-blades  with  points  and  edges 
scrupulously  kept  sharp.  With  this  instru- 
ment they  can  strike  terrible  blows,  and,  if 
in  action  the  spear  is  dropped,  the  wearer 
instantly  closes  with  his  enemy,  and  strikes 
at  him  with  his  armed  bracelet  The  other 
weapons  of  the  Latooka  tribe  are  a  strong 
lance,  or  a  short  mace,  mostly  made  of  iron, 
and  a  shield  about  four  feet  long  by  two 
wide.  The  shields  are  generally  made  of 
bui&lo  hide,  but  the  best  .are  formed  from 
the  skin  of  the  giraffe,  this  combining  th^^ 
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tiro  qualities  of  lightness  and  toughnesii. 
Bowa  and  arrows  are  not  used  by  the  La^ 
tookas. 

The  women  take  comparatively  little  pains 
with  their  toilet*  Instead  of  spending  their 
time  in  working  up  their  woolly  hair  into 
the  felt-like  mass  which  decorates  Uie  mea, 
they  shave  their  heads  entirely,  and  trust 
for  their  ornaments  to  beads,  painty  and 
tattooing*  Like  the  belles  of  more  Southern 
tribes,  the  Latooka  women  extract  the  four 
incisor  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw;  aiid  the 
favorite  wife  of  the  king  told  Lady  Baker 
that  she  would  really  not  be  bad-looking  if 
Bhe  would  only  remove  those  teeth,  and  give 
herself  a  coat  of  grease  and  vermilion, 

Bokke,  the  queen  in  question,  with  her 
daughter,  were  the  only  good-looklng  women 
that  were  seen  in  that  country;  the  females 
being:  strangely  large,  coarse,' and  powerluL 
On  bodily  strength  they  pride  themselves, 
and  each  woman  makes  it  a  daily  task  to 
carry  on  her  head  a  ten -gal  Ion  jar  to  the 
water,  fill  it,  and  bring  it  back  again,  the 
distiince  being  seldom  less  than  a  mile. 
Their  dress  is  rather  remarkable.  It  con- 
Bists  of  a  leatht-rn  belt,  to  which  is  attached 
a  Ijirge  tlap  of  tanned  leather  in  iVont,  while  to 
the  tmck  are  tied  a  number  of  thongs,  two  feel 
or  more  in  length,  which  look  at  a  distance 
exactly  like  a  horse's  taiL 

The  most  fashionsible  feminine  ornament 
in  the  Latooka  country  is  a  long  piece  ol 
polished  crystal,  about  as  thick  as  a  draw- 
ing pencil  A  hole  is  bored  in  the  under 
lip,  and  the  ornament  hung  from  it.  Sir  S. 
Baiter  commended  himself  greatly  to  Bokke 
and  her  daughter  by  nresenting  'them  with 
the  glass  stem  of  a  thermometer  that  had 
been  accidentally  broken,  and  his  gift  was 
valued  much  as  a  necklace  of  brilliants 
would  he  by  European  lathes.  In  order  to 
prevent  this  ornament  from  fall hig,  a  piece 
of  twine  is  knotted  upon  the  end  tli at  passes 
through  the  lip.  As  the  lower  teeth  are 
removed,  the  tongue  of  course  acts  upon  it, 
and  whrn  a  lady  is  speaking  the  movements  of 
the  tongue  cause  the  crystal  pendant  to  move 
about  in  a  verj^  ludicrous  mariuer.  Tattoo- 
ing is  mostly  confined  to  the  cheeks  and 
forehead,  and  consists  chiefly  of  lines. 

The  men  are  also  fond  of  decorating  their 
heads  with  the  feathers  of  various  birds,  and 
tile  favorite  ornament  is  the  head  of  the 
crested  crane,  its  black,  velvet^like  plumage, 
tipped  with  the  gold-colored  crest,  having  a 
very  handsome  appearance  when  fixed  on 
the  top  of  the  head. 

TVhen  ^Sir  S.  Baker  was  encamping  among 
the  Latookas,  he  could  not  purchase  either 
goats  or  cows,  though  large  herds  were 
Deing  driven  before  him,  and  he  was  there- 
fore forced  to  depend  much  on  his  gun  for 
subsistence.  The  feathers  of  the  cranes, 
ducks^  geese,  and  other  birds  were  throw^n 
over  the  palisade  of  his  encampment,  and, 
during  the  whole  time  of  his  visit,  the  boys 


were  to  he  seen  with  their  heads  cofmcftfij 
dressed  with  white  feathers,  until  Xhnj 
looked  like  huge  eauliiiowers.  The  Icing- 
est  feathers  were  in  greatest  request,  gnd 
w  ere  taken  as  perquisites  by  the  boys  who 
volunteered  to  ac*company  the  eportsmaiif  to 
carry  home  the  game  which  he  shot,  ocd 
then  to  pluck  the  birds. 

In  general  appearance.,  the  L»atookaB  sre 
a  singularly  fine  race  of  men.  They  are, 
on  an  average,  all  but  six  feet  in  height, 
and, although  they  are  exceedingly  muscukx 
and  powerful,  they  do  not  degenerate  into 
corpulency  nor  unwieldiness.  The  exnrej- 
mon  of  the  countenance  is  pleasing,  saiu  the 
lips,  although  large,  are  not  of  the  negro 
t}T>e,  The  forehead  is  high,  the  cheet 
bones  rather  prominent,  and  the  eyes  large. 
It  is  thought  that  their  origin  must  have 
been  derived  from  some  of  tho  Gal  la  tribes 

The  Latookas  are  rich  as  well  as  powers 
ftil,  and  have  great  herds  of  cattle,  which 
they  keep  in  stocJcades,  constructed  after  i 
most  ingenious  fashion;  as  many  as  ten  oi 
twelve  thousand  head  of  cattle  being  oflca 
herded  in  one  town.  Knowing  that  ther« 
are  plenty  of  hostile  tribes,  who  would  **ri?e 
every  opportunity  of  stealing  their  cows,  iln, 
Latookas  always  pen  them  in  very  Strang 
stockades,  the 'entrance  to  which  is  only  a 
yard  or  thereabouts  in  width.  These  en- 
trances are  arch -shaped,  and  only  just  wide 
enough  to  allow  an  ox  to  tiass  tlr rough.  aa4 
from  the  top  of  each  arch  is  hung  a  rudf. 
kind  of  cattle  bell,  funned  from  the  shell  el] 
the  dolapfe  palm  nut,  against  w^hich  the  ani* 
mal  must  strike  as  it  passes  in  or  out 
the  stockade. 

The  path  which  leads  from  the  entraiK 
is  no  wider  than  the  door  itself,  ^id 
flanked  at  either  side  by  a  high  and  strong 
palisade,  so  that,  if  an  enemy  were  to  at 
the  place,  they  could  hardly*force  their  wa 
along  passage's  which  a  few  men  could 
as  elVectually  as  a  multitude.  Throug' 
village  runs  a  tolerably  wide  street,  and  inl^ 
the  street  open  the  larger  entrances  into 
the  cattle  enclosures,  so  that,  if  the  inhahi* 
tunis  desired,  they  could  either  remove 
their  oxen  singly  by  the  small  doors,  or 
drive  them  otit  in  herds  through  the  gatea 
tliat  open  into  the  central  street* 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  aspect  of  a 
Latooka  town  is  very  remarkable-  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  very  strong  pal isade,  _ 
which  are  several  doorways.  Through  ^%\ 
centre  of  the  village  runs  the  main  street,.' 
upon  which  all  the  cattle-pens  open,  and  tha 
rest  of  Uie  interior  is  traversed  by  lanes,  so 
narrow  that  only  one  cow  can  pass  at  a 
time.  The  various  gates  and  doors  of  the 
village  are  closed  at  night,  and  carefully 
barred  with  branches  of  the  thorny  mimosa, 
Sometimes  these  villages  are  so  large  as  to 
deserve  the  name  of  towns.  Tarrangoll^, 
the  capital  of  the  Latookas,  comprised  at 
least  tnree  thousand  homesteads  j  and  not 
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only  was  the  whole  town  Burrounded  by  a 
strong  iron-woad  pulisading,  but  each  home- 
sLead  was  fortified  in  like  manner. 

The  wives  of  the  Latookas  seem  tolera- 
bly well  otf  in  comparison  with  their  mar- 
ried sist4?rs  of  other  tribee.  They  certainly 
work  hard,  and  carry  ponderous  weights, 
but  then  they  are  so  tali  and  strong,  that 
8iich  labor  is  no  very  great  hard>hip  to 
them.  That  they  are  not  down-trodden,  as 
women  jire  in  too  many  parts  of  Africa^  is 
evident  from  the  way  in  wliieh  they  comport 
themselves.  On  one  occasion  one  of  the 
amied  soldiers  belonging  to  the  Turkish 
caravan  nn^t  a  woman,  who  was  returning 
from  the  water  with  her  heavy  jar  on  her 
bead.  He  demanded  the  wate'r^  and,  when 
she  refu2!*ed  to  give  it  him,  threatened  her 
wth  hin  stick.  Bokko,  the  pretty  wife  of 
Commoro,  seeing  this  proceeding,  went  to 
the  rescue,  seized  the  soldier  by  the  throat, 
and  TVTestod  his  stick  from' him,  while 
another  woman  twisted  his  gun  out  of  his 
hand.  Several  other  women  came  running 
to  the  spot,  threw  the  man  down,  and  ad- 
niinistered  a  sound  pommelling,  while  others 
poured  water  down  the  muzzle  of  bis  gun, 
and  plastered  great  lumps  of  wet  mud  over 
the  lock  and  trigger. 

Wives  are  purchased  in  Latooka-land  for 
cows,  and  therefore  a  large  family  is  a  sure 
step  to  nrosperity:  the  boys  becoming  war- 
riors, wlio  will  fight  for  their  tribe;  and  the 
girls  being  always  saleable  for  cows,  should 
they  live  to  womanhood.  Every  girl  is  sure 
of  being  married,  bec^iuse,  when  a  man 
begms  to  procure  wealth,  the  tirst  thing 
that  he  does  is  to  buy  a  wife,  and  be  adds  to 
the  number  of  his  wives  as  fast  as  he  can 
muster  cows  enough  to  pay  for  them. 

When*  Sir  S.  Baker  passed  through  the 
country,  tlie  great  chief  of  the  Latookas 
wa.s  named  Moy.  He  had  a  brother,  named 
Commoro,  and,* although  in  actual  rank  Moy 
took  precedence  of  his  brother,  Commoro 
was  virtually  the  king,  having  fur  more  in- 
fluence over  the  people  than  his  brother. 
Comraoro  was  really  deserving  of  this  intlu- 
6DCC,  and  was  remarkable  for  his  acuteness 
and  strong  common  sense.  Without  his 
exertions  the  Latookas  would  certainly  have 
assaulted  the  caravan,  and  great  slaugh- 
ter must  have  ensued,  the  natives  having 
learned  to  despise  guns  on  account  of  a  vic- 
tory which  they  bad  lately  gained  over  a 
party  of  slave-st'ealers.  He  had  a  long  argu- 
ment with  bis  visitor  respecting  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  resurrection  after 
deati,  but  con  111  in  no  way  be  convinced 
that  a  man  could  live  after  death.  Had  he 
had  even  anv  superstitions  feelings,  some- 
thing might  have  been  done  with  him,  but, 
like  many  other  sceptics,  he  tlatly  refused  to 
believe  anything  which  is  without  the  range 
of  his  senses. 

The  familiar  illustration  of  the  grain  of 
com  planted  in  the  earth  was  used,  but 


without  effect.  He  was  quite  willing  that 
the  grain  in  question  should  represent  him- 
self, but  controverted  the  conclusion  which 
was  drawn  from  the  premises.  The  ears 
of  corn  tilled  with  grains,  which  would 
spring  up  after  the  decay  of  the  original 
seed,  were  not,  he  said,  representatives  of 
himself,  but  were  his  children,  who  lived 
aller  he  was  dead.  The  ingenuity  mth 
which  he  slipped  out  of  the  argument  was 
verj^  considerable,  and,  as  Sir  S»  Baker 
remarks,  ^^  it  wsis  extraordinary  to  see  so 
much  clearness  of  perception  combined 
with  such  complete  obtuseuess  to  anything 
ideal.^^ 

The  Latookas  are  very  good  blacksmiths, 
and  excel  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  hoe- 
hlades,  or  ^*molotes'*  as  they  are  called. 
This  instrument  is  also  use  J  i\s  money. 
The  bellows  arc  made  on  the  same  princi- 
ple as  those  used  by  the  Kathr  tribes,  hut, 
instead  of  using  merely  a  couple  of  leather 
bags,  the  Latooka  blacksmith  emidoys  two 
earthenware  pots,  and  over  the  mouth  of 
each  pot  is  loosely  tied  a  large  piece  of  soft, 
pliahle  leather,  ki^ipt  well  greased  to  insure 
iU  softness.  A  perpendicular  stick  about 
four  feet  in  length  is  fastened  tq  the  centre 
of  each  skin,  and,  ivhen  these  are  worked 
rapidly  up  and  down,  the  wind  is  forced 
through  earth enivare  tubes  which  commu- 
nicate with  the  bottom  of  the  pots^ 

The  tools  are  very  simple,  a  large  stone 
doing  duty  for  an  anvil,  and  a  smaller  for  a 
hammer,  while  a  cleft  stick  of  green  wood  in 
used  by  way  of  pincers.  Great  care  is  taken 
in  shaping  the  molotes,  which  are  always 
carefully  tested  by  balancing  them  on  their 
heads,  and  making  them  ring  liy  a  blow  of 
the  tinger.  When  used  for  agriculture,  the 
molotes  are  fastened  to  the  end  of  wooden 
shafts,  seldom  less  than  seven,  and  often  ten, 
feet  in  length,  and  thus  a  powerful  leverage 
is  gained. 

Although  the  Latooka  is  generally  ready 
for  war,  he  is  not  a  born  warrior,  as  is  the 
rase  with  many  tribes.  The  Zulu,  for  ex- 
ample, lives  chiefly  for  war;  he  thinks  of  it 
day  and  night,  anil  his  great  ambition  is  to 
distinguish  himself  in  battle.  The  Latooka, 
on  the  other  hand,  seldom  wages  war  with- 
out a  cause  which  he  is  pleased  to  think  a 
good  one;  but,  when  he  dfoes,  he  fights  well. 
The  chief  cause  for  which  a  Latooka  will 
fight  to  the  death  is  his  cattle.  He  will 
sometimes  run  away  when  a  powerful  party 
makes  a  raid  on  lus  village,  and  carries  on 
his  wives  and  children  for  slaves;  but  if  they 
attempt  to  drive  off  his  cattle,  the  spirit  of 
the  noble  savage  is  set  a-hlaze,  and  he  is  at 
once  up  in  arms. 

A  curious  example  of  this  trait  of  charac- 
ter occurred  during  Sir  S.  Baker's  residence 
in  Latooka-land.  One  of  the  Mahometan 
traders  (who,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  the 
very  pest  and  scourge  of  the  country)  gath- 
ered together  a  band  of  three  himtlrcd  na- 
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tivcs,  and  more  than  a  hundred  of  his  own 
countryraeu,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
raid  upon  a  certJiin  village  among  the 
mouniajnfl.  The  men  ran  away,  and  the  in- 
Taders  captured  a  great  numtHjr  of  women 
and  children,  with  whom  they  might  have 
escaped  unmolested.  Unfortimately  for 
thenif  they  were  told  of  a  large  herd  of 
cattle  which  they  had  missed,  and  accord- 
ingly returned,  and  began  to  drive  otS! 
their  spoil. 

The  Lalookas  had  witnessed  the  capture 
of  their  wivo^  and  children  without  attempt- 
ing a  rescue, but  the  attack  on  their  beloved 
cattle  was  too  much  for  them,  and  they 
poured  out  of  their  kitling  places  like  a 
swarm  of  ang  r v  wasj)  s,  M  ndde  n  ed  w  i  th  th  e 
idea  of  losing  tbeir  cattle^  they  bravely  laced 
the  muskets  with  their  spears  and  shields, 
and  clvistered  round  llie  invaders  in  resist- 
less numbers.  Each  man,  as  he  advanced, 
leaped  behind  some  cover,  from  which  he 
could  hurl  a  lance,  while  otliers  climbt^d  up 
the  rocks,  and  rolled  great  stones  on  their 
enemies.  The  attiiek  was  so  sudden  find 
simultaneous,  that  the  Turks  found  iheni- 
gelves  beset  on  all  sides, and  yet  could  hardly 
see  a  man  at  whom  they  could  aim* 

They  fled  in  terror  down  tlie  path,  and, 
mistaking  in  their  haste  the  right  road,  they 
turned  aside  to  one  which  led  to  a  i>recipice 
five  hundred  feet  in  depth.  Seeing  tlieir 
danger,  they  tried  to  retreat,  but  the  ever- 
increasing  'multitudes  pressed  closer  and 
closer  upon  them,  Ibrced  them  nearer  to  the 

Sredpice,  and  at  last  drove  them  all  over  it. 
fot  a  man  escaped,  and  although  a  fi-w 
turned  and  fought  with  the  courage  of  de- 
spair, they  were  hurled  over  the  precipice 
after  their  comrades.  The  artist  has  repre- 
sented this  victory  on  the  next  page. 

This  wiis  the  victory  over  tire-arms  wliieh 
had  inspired  the  Latookas  with  such  con- 
tempt tor  these  weapons,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  Comnioro's  me  mat  ion,  they  woidd  have 
attacked  the  English  party.  "'  That  subtle 
chief,  however*  well  knew  the  dift'erence 
between  asaulting  an  assemblage  of  Turks 
and  Africans  am^mg  the  rocky  passes  and 
attacking  in  the  open  country  a  well-armed 
party  commanded  by  Europeans,  Such  an 
attack  was  once  meditated,  and  Sir  Samyel 
Baker-s  account  of  it  gives  an  excellent  idea 
of  the  Latooka  mode  of  warfare.  The  reader 
must  remember  that  the  war  drum  is  an 
institution  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Central  Africa. 

"  It  was  about  five  p.m,,  one  hour  before 
sunset.  The  woman  who  usually  brought 
us  water  delivered  her  jar,  but  disappeared 
immediately  after,  without  sweeping  the 
courtyard,  as  was  her  cust^im*  Her  children, 
who  ufluaUy  played  in  this  enclosure,  van* 
ished.  On  searching  her  hut,  which  was  in 
one  corner  of  the  yard,  no  one  was  to  be 
found,  and  even  tne  grinding-stone  was 
gone.     Suspecting  that  something  was  in 


the  wind,  I  sent  Karka  and  Gaddtim-Hc 
the  two  black  servants,  to  search  in  variou 
huts  in  the  neighborhood  to  observe  wheihe 
tJie  owners  were  present,  and  whether  ib 
women  were  in  their  houses.  Not  a  woma^ 
could  be  found.  Neither  woman  nor  cbill 
remained  in  the  large  towTi  of  TarrangoUf 
There  was  an  extraordinary  stillness,  i^eif 
usually  all  was  noise  and*^  chattering, 
the  women  and  children  had  been  remove 
to  the  mountains,  about  two  miles  diFta 
and  this  so  quickly  and  noiselesfity  that 
appeared  incredible." 

ComaiorOf  and  Moy  were  then  sent  ibr, 
and  said    that  the  Turks   had    behaved  so 
badly,  by  robbing  and  beating  the  "  --.-  r, 
that  the  people  were  much    exi 
would  endure  it  no  longer;   and,  i.   , 
accustomed  to  any  travellers  except  - 
dealers,  they  naturally  included  Sir  > 
ker's   party "^  in   that  category.      Conini«^i. 
however,   took    his    leave,   saying   thai  K^r 
would  do  his  best  to  quiet  the  people. 

^' The  sun  set,  and,  as  is  usunl  m  tropJcal 
climates,  darkness  set  in  within  hall  an 
hour.  Kot  a  woman  had  returned  to  tlie 
town,  nor  was  the  voice  of  a  man  to  be  hca 
The  natives  had  enlirtdy  for^uken  the 
rion  of  the  town  that  both  1  and  the  Turk 
occupied.  There  was  a  dti-ath-like  stillne 
in  th(*  air.  Even  the  Turks,  who 
usually  uproarious,  were  perfectly  qnicll 
although  my  men  mBde  no  rt  mark,  *■ 
plain  that  we  were  all  occupied  by  the  same 
thoughts,  and  that  an  attack  was  expected, 

*Mt  was  about  nine  o'clock,  nnd  iJie  still 
nesa  had  become  almost  painful,  Thef 
was  no  cry  of  a  bird;  not  even  the  bowl  of  ^ 
hysena:  the  camels  were  sleeping;  but  evef' 
man  was  wide  awake,  and  the  sentries  we 
on  the  alert.  We  were  almost  listening 
the  supernatural  stillness,  if  I  may  so 
scribe  the  perfect  calm,  when  suddenly  evei* 
one  startled  at  the  dectp  and  solemn  l>cc 
of  the  great  war  drum,  or  nogaral  Thr 
distinct  beats,  at  slow  inttrvals.  ran| 
through  the  apparently  deserted  tcjwn,  an 
echoed  loudly  from  the  neighboring  nioua 
tain.  It  was  the  signal!  A  few  Tnlnute 
elapsed,  and,  like  a  distant  echo  from  tfc 
north,  the  tliree  mournful  notes  ag:ain 
linctly  sounded.  Was  it  an  echo?  Imj 
siblel 

"  Kow  from  the  south,  far  distant,  hut  UB^ 
mistakable,  the  same  three  regular  beati"" 
came  booming  through  the  still  night 
Again  and  again  fVom  every  quarter,  spread 
ing  far  and  wide,  tlie  signal  was  respond© 
to,  and  the  whole  country  echoed  the» 
three  solemn  notes  so  full  of  warning.  One 
more  the  great  nogara  of  Tarrangoli^ 
sounded  the  original  alarm  within  a  felj 
hundred  paces  of  our  quarters.  The  who^ 
country  was  up.  There  was  no  dout 
about  "the  matter.  The  Turks  well  knef 
those  three  notes  to  be  the  war  signal  of  the 
Latookas.  .  .  . 
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"The  patrols  shortly  reported  that  large 
bodies  or  mea  were  collecting  outside  the 
town.  The  great  nogara  again  beat  and 
was  aoswere^  as  before,  from  the  neignbor- 
ing  villages;  out  the  Turk^s  drum  kept  up 
an  uninterrupted  roll,  as  a  challenge,  when- 
ever the  nogara  sounded.  Instead  of  the 
intense  stillness,  that  had  formerljr  been 
almost  painful,  a  distinct  hum  of  voices  be- 
tokened the  gathering  of  large  bodies  of  men. 
However,  we  were  well  fortified,  and  the 
liatookas  knew  it  We  occupied  the  very 
stronghold  which  they  themselves  had  con- 
structed for  the  defence  of  their  town;  and 
the  square,  being  surrounded  with  strong 
iron- wood  palisades,  with  only  a  narrow 
entrance,  would  be  impregnable  when  held, 
as  now,  by  fifty  men  well  armed  against  a 
mob  whose  best  weapons  were  only  lances. 

^^  I  sent  men  up  tne  watchmen's  stations. 
These  were  about  twenty-five  feet  high; 
and,  the  night  being  clear,  they  could  dis- 
tinctly report  the  movements  of  a  large  mass 
of  natives  that  were  ever  increasing  on  the 
outside  of  the  town,  at  about  two  hundred 
yards  distance.  The  rattle  of  the  Turk's 
drum  repeatedly  sounded  in  reply  to  the 
nogara,  and  the  intended  attack  seemed  des- 
tined to  relapse  into  a  noisy  but  empty  bat- 
tle of  the  drums." 

Toward  midnight  Commoro  came  in  per- 
son, and  said  that  the  nogara  had  been 
beaten  without  his  orders^nd  that  he  would 
try  to  quiet  the  people.  He  admitted,  how- 
ever, that,  if  the  exploring  party  had  not 
been  or  their  guard,  an  attack  would  really 
have  been  made.  After  this  business.  Sir 
Samuel  very  wisely  determined  to  separate 
entirely  from  the  Turks,  and  therefore  built 
himself  a  camp  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  town,  so  that  the  Latookas  might 
not  again  think  that  the  two  parties  had  a 
common  interest 

On  the  following  morning  the  women  ap- 
peared with  their  water  jars  as  usual,  and 
the  men,  though  still  excited,  and  under 
arms,  returned  to  their  homes.  Bv  degrees 
the  excitement  died  away,  and  then  they 
talked  over  the  affair  with  perfect  frankness, 
admitting  that  an  attack  was  meditated,  and 
rather  amused  that  the  intended  victims 
should  have  been  aware  of  their  plans. 

The  Latookas  are  not  free  from  the  vice 
of  thieving,  and,  when  employed  as  porters, 
have  exercised  their  craSt  with  so  little 
attempt  at  concealment,  that  they  have  de- 
liberately broken  open  the  parcels  which 
they  carried,  not  taking  any  notice  of  the 
fact  that  a  sentry  was  watching  them  within 
a  few  yards.  Also  they  would  occasionally 
watch  an  opportunity,  slip  aside  from  the 
caravan,  and  sneak  away  with  their  loads. 

Funeral  ceremonies  diflfer  among  the  La- 
tookas according  to  the  mode  of  death.  If 
a  man  is  killed  in  battle,  the  body  is  not 
touched,  but  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
spot  where  it  fell,  to  be  eaten  by  the  hysenas 


and  the  vultures.  But  should  a  Latooka^ 
whether  man,  woman,  or  child,  die  a  natural 
death,  the  body  is  disposed  of  in  a  rather 
singular  manner.  Immediately  after  death, 
a  shallow  grave  is  dug  in  the  enclosure  that 
surrounds  each  house,  and  within  a  faw  feet 
of  the  door.  It  is  allowed  to  remain  here 
for  several  weeks,  when  decomposition  is 
usually  completed.  It  is  then  dug  up,  the 
bones  are  cleaned  and  washed,  and  are  then 
placed  in  an  earthenware  jar,  and  carried 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  outside  the  vil- 
lage. 

No  particular  sanctity  attaches  itself  either 
to  the  bones  or  the  spot  on  which  they  are 
deposited.  The  earthen  jars  are  broken  in 
course  of  time,  and  the  bones  scattered 
about,  but  no  one  takes  any  notice  of  them. 
In  consequence  of  this  custom  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  large  town  presents  a  most 
singular  and  rather  dismal  aspect,  the 
ground  being  covered  with  bones,  skulls, 
and  earthenware  jars  in  various  states  of 
preservation;  and,  indeed,  the  traveller 
always  knows  when  he  is  approaching  a 
Latooka  town  by  coming  across  a  quantity 
of  neglected  human  remains. . 

The  Latookas  have  not  the  least  idea 
why  they  treat  their  dead  in  this  singular 
manner,  nor  why  they  make  so  strange  a 
distinction  between  the  bodies  of  warriors 
who  have  died  the  death  of  the  brave  and 
those  who  have  simply  died  from  disease, 
accident,  or  decay.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
other  country  where  the  body  of  the  dead 
warrior  is  left  to  the  beasts  and  birds,  while 
those  who  die  natural  deaths  are  so  elabo- 
rately buried,  exhumed,  and  placed  in  the 
pubhc  cemetery.  Why  they  do  so  they  do 
not  seem  either  to  know  or  to  care,  and,  as 
far  as  has  been  ascertained,  this  is  one  of 
the  many  customs  which  has  survived  long 
after  those  who  practise  it  have  forgotten 
its  signification. 

During  the  three  or  four  weeks  that  elapse 
between  the  interment  and  exhumation  of 
the  body  funeral  dances  are  performed. 
Great  numbers  of  both  sexes  take  part  in 
these  dances,  for  which  they  decorate  them- 
selves in  a  very  singular  manner.  Their 
hair  helmets  are  supplemented  by  great 
plumes  of  ostrich  featners,  each  man  wear- 
ing as  many  as  he  can  manage  to  fasten  on 
his  head,  and  skins  of  the  leopard  or  mon- 
key are  hung  from  their  shoulders.  The 
chief  adornment,  however,  is  a  large  iron 
bell,  which  is  fastened  to  the  small  of  the 
back,  and  which  is  sounded  by  wriggling 
the  body  after  a  very  ludicrous  fashion.  A 
faithiUl  representation  of  one  of  these  dan- 
ces is  given  the  reader  on  page  465. 

"  A  Eir^e  crowd  got  up  in  this  style  cre- 
ated an  indescribable  hubbub,  heightened 
by  the  blowing  of  horns  and  the  beating  of 
seven  nogaras  of  various  notes.  Every 
dancer  wore  an  antelope's  horn  suspended 
roimd  the  neck,  which  he  blew  occasion^ly 
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in  the  lieigM  of  bis  excitement  These 
iastruments  produced  a  aouad  pmrtakine  of 
the  braying  of  a  donkey  and  tne  screech  of 
an  owi  Crovyda  of  raen  rushed  round  and 
round  in  a  aort  of  galop  infimd,  hrandiah- 
ing  their  arms  and  iron -headed  maces,  and 
keeping  tolerably  in  line  five  or  &ix  deep, 
followia^  the  loader,  who  headed  them,  dan- 
cing backward, 

**  The  women  kept  outside  the  line,  dan- 
eing  a  alow,  stupid  step,  while  a  long  string 
of  young  giria  and  small  children,  their 
heads  and  necks  rubbed  with  red  ochre  and 
grease^  and  prettily  ornaraetited  with  strings  > 
of  beads  round  their  loins,  kept  a  very  good 
line,  beating  time  with  their  feet,  and  jing- 
ling the  numerous  iron  rings  which  atlorned 
their  aiiktea  to  keep  time  to  the  drums. 

"One  woman  attended  upon  Uie  men, 
running  through  the  crowd  with  a  gourd* 
ful  of  wood-^i3ie8,  handfuls  of  which  she 
showered  over  their  heads,  powdering  them 
like  millers:  the  object  of  the  operation  I 
could  not  understand.  The  premiere  dan- 
ffeiwtc  was  immensel_vfat;  she  had  passed  the 
bloom  of  youth,  but,  malgrk  her  unwieldy 
state,  she  kept  up  the  pace  to  the  la^t,  quite 
unconscious  of  her  general  appea ranee «  and 
absorbed  with  the  excitement  of  the  dance/' 

These  strange  dances  fonn  a  part  of  every 
funeral,  and  so^  when  seTeral  netisons  have 
died  successively,  the  funeral  nances  go  on 
for  Beyeral  moiiths  together.     The  chief 


Commoro  was  remarkable  for  hii  agilit^y 
in  the  funeral  dances,  and  took  his  part  in 
every  such  ceremony,  no  matter  whether  it 
were  for  a  wealthy  or  a  poor  man^  every 
one  who  dies  being  equally  entitled  to  the 
Aiueral  dance  without  any  distinction  of 
rank  or  wealth. 

The  bells  which  are  so  often  mentioned 
in  those  tribes  inhabiting  Central  Africa 
are  mostly  made  on  one  principle,  though 
not  on  preciseljr  the  same  pattern.  These 
simple  bells  evidently  derive  their  origin 
from  the  shells  of  certain  nuts,  or  other 
bard  fruits,  which,  when  suspended,  and  a 
wooden  clapper  hung  within  them,  can  pro- 
duce a  sound  of  some  resonance. 

The  next  advance  is  evidently  the  carving 
the  bell  out  of  some  hard  wood,  so  as  to  in* 
crease  its  size  and  add  to  the  power  of  its 
sound.  Kext^  the  superior  resonance  nf  iron 
became  apparent,  and  little  bells  were  made^ 
shaped  exactly  like  the  before-menlioned 
nuts.  This  point  once  obtained,  the  variety 
in  the  shape  of  the  bells  is  evidently  a  mere 
matter  of  caprice  on  the  part  of  the  maker. 

One  form  approaches  nearer  to  our  famil- 
iar type  of  bell  than  any  other,  and  really 
bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the 
strangely-shaped  bells  of  Siam  or  Burmah. 
Instead  of  beinj^  flattened,  as  are  the  others, 
it  is  tolerably  wide,  and  is  so  formed  that  a 
transverse  section  of  it  would  give  the  figure 
ofaquatrefoiL 
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THE  SHIB,  BARI,  DJIBBA,  NUEHB,  DINKA^  AKD  SHILLOOK  TBTBES. 


LOCALITT  OF  THB  SHIR  TBIBB— THEIB  FOBTABLB  PBOPBBTY— DBBSS  AND  OBNBRAI.  APPBABAXCB^ 
A  BTRANOB  8TOBY  — BA8KBT  MAKINa  —  THB  BABI  TBIBB  AND  THBIB  CHABACTBB  —  8L A VE  DEAI<- 
INO  — BABI  ABCHEB8— A  DABINa  BHABPSHOOTBB  —  THB  BOY'S  STBATAGBlf— ABCHITBCTUBE  OF  THB 
BABI  —  THB  DJIBBA  TBIBB  —  THBIB  NATIONAL  PBIDB  —  DJIBBA  WBAPON8  —  THB  AXB,  CLUB,  AND 
KNIFB  — BRAGBLBT— THB  8GALP-L0CK8  OBNAMXlfr— APBOUD  WABBIOB— THB  NOUABB  OB  NUBHB 
TRIBB  —  THB  CLAT  WIG  AND  BBAD  HBLMET  — THE  CHIEF,  JOCTIAN,  AND  HIS  DfPOBTUNITY — 
NUBHB  SALUTATION  —  THB  DINKA  TBIBB  AND  ITS  WABLIKB  CHABAOTEB  —  ZENEB  TO  THE  REBCUB 
—  FEUD  WITH  THB  SHILLOOKS  AND  BAOABAS — DBBSS  OF  THB  DINKA  —  TBBACHEBT,  AND  THB 
TABLES  TUBNBD—THB  DDQCA  MABKBT  — AN  EMBASSY  OF  PBACB  — THB  SHILLOOKS,  THEIR  LO- 
CALITY, DBBSS,  AND  APPEARANCE  —  THEIB  PREDATORY  HABITS  — SKILL  IN  BOATINQ  — A  PAS- 
TORAL COLONY  AND  ITS  XANAGBMBNT  — FISH-SPBABINO^A  SHILLOOK  FAMILY  —  GOYERNHENT 
AMONG  THE  SHILLOOKS  —  MUSICAL  IN8TBUMKNT8. 


As  the  Shir  tribe  are  frequently  mentioned 
by  those  travellers  who  have  passed  through 
Cfentral  Africa,  a  brief  mention  of  them  wiU 
be  necessary.  The  Shir  country  extends  on 
either  side  of  the  Nile,  in  lat  6°  N.,  and 
long.  30°  E. 

The  men  are  remarkable  for  never  stir- 
ring out  of  their  villages  without  all  their 
personal  property  about  them.  Clothes,  in 
our  sense  of  the  word,  are  not  considered  as 

Eroperty,  the  principal  article  of  costume 
eing  a  tuft  or  two  or  cock's-feathers  on  the 
top  of  the  head.  But  they  always  carry 
their  little  stools  slun^  on  their  backs,  and 
no  one  ever  moves  witnout  his  loved  pipe. 
Upon  their  pipe  they  lavish  all  their  ar- 
tistic powers,  which,  nr)wever,  are  not  very 
considerable.  Precious  as  is  iron  in  this 
country,  being  used,  like  gold  in  Europe,  as 
a  medium  of  currency,  the  pipes  are  all 
mounted  with  this  costly  metal.  The  bowls 
are  made  of  clay,  conical  in  shape,  and  hav- 
ing a  couple  of  prongs  on  which  to  rest. 
They  are  very  large,  holding  quite  a  handful 
of  tobacco,  and  their  mouthpieces  are  almost 
invariably  made  of  iron. 

Besides  the  implements  of  peace,  the  Shir 
always  carry  with  them  their  weapons  of 
war.  These  consist  of  clubs,  made  of  a  kind 
of  ebony,  black,  solid,  and  heavy,  a  couple  of 
lances,  a  bow,  and  a  bundle  of  arrows,  so 
that  their  hands  are  quit«  full  of  weapons. 
The  bows  are  always  kept  strung,  ana  the 
arrows  are  pointed  with  some  hard  wood, 
iron  being  too  costly  a  metal  for  such  a  pur- 


pose. They  are  about  three  feet  in  length, 
and  without  feathers,  so  that  they  can  only 
be  used  at  a  short  distance. 

The  women,  however,  have  some  preten- 
sions to  dress.  To  a  belt  which  goes  round 
the  waist  is  attached  a  small  lappet  of  leather, 
which  hangs  in  front  This  is  balanced 
behind  by  a  sort  of  tail  or  long  tassel  of  very 
thin  leather  thongs,  which  reach  nearly 
down  to  the  knees.  Captain  Speke  remarks 
that  this  article  of  dress  is  probably  the 
foundation  of  the  reports  that  in  Central 
Africa  there  is  a  race  of  men  who  have  tails 
like  horses.  Such  reports  are  rife,  not  only 
among  Europeans,  but  among  the  Central 
Africans  themselves,  each  tribe  seeming  to 
think  that  they  are  the  only  perfect  race  of 
men,  and  that  all  others  have  some  physical 
defect 

A  very  amusing  instance  of  such  a  belief 
is  narrated  by  Mr.  Petherick,  a  native  hav- 
ing given  him  a  most  circumstantial  account 
of  tribes  among  which  he  had  been,  and 
where  he  had  seen  some  very  singular  peo- 
ple. In  one  tribe,  for  example,  he  had  seen 
people  who,  like  the  white  man,  could  kill  at 
a  great  distance.  But  instead  of  having  odd- 
shaped  pieces  of  wood  and  iron,  which  made 
a  noise,  they  had  bows  and  arrows,  which  lat- 
ter could  not  be  extracted.  Had  he  stopped 
here  he  might  have  been  believed,  the  only 
exaggeration  being  in  the  range  of  the 
weapon.  Unfortunately  for  his  own  charac- 
ter, ne  must  needs  add  a  number  of  other 
circumstances,  and  proceeded  to  ter 
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people  who  had  foiir  eyes^  two  in  the  usual  1  soued,  as  if  they  wore   iron   fetters; 


places  and  two  behind,  and  who  could  there- 
tore  walk  backward  as  well  as  forward  —  like 
the  decapitated  lady  in  the  fairy  tale,  whciae 
head  was  replaced  wron^  side  forward, 
*•  which  was  very  mseful  in  dressing  her 
back  hair." 

The  next  trihe  through  which  he  passed 
frightened  him  exceed] ligly.  Tliey  had  the 
usual  nimiber  of  eyes,  but  one  eye  was  under 
each  arm,  so  that,  when  they  wanted  to  look 
about  them,  they  were  oblij^ed  to  lift  up  their 
arms,  Xot  liking  these  strange  companions^ 
he  went  still  farther  southward,  and  there  he 
saw  people  with  tails  a  yard  in  length,  and 
with  faces  like  raonkeys.'  But  the  most  hor* 
rible  people  among  whom  he  tmrelled  were 
dwaria,  who  had  such  eoormoua  ears  that, 
when  they  wished  to  rest  for  the  night,  they 
spread  one  ear  beneath  them  for  a  mattress, 
and  the  other  above  them  by  way  of  cover- 
ing. 

The  strange  part  in  connection  with  these 
wild  tales  is,  that  none  of  them  are  new.  To 
the  lovers  of  old  legends  all  these  monstrous 
races  of  men  are  perfectly  familiar.  More- 
over, in  that  wonderful  old  book,  the  "  Nu- 
remberg Clironicle,"  there  arc  woodcuts  of  all 
the  strange  people.  There  arc  the  Acephali ; 
whose  eyes  are  in  their  breasts;  there  are 
the  tailed  men.  the  ape-faced  men^  the 
dwarls,  and  the  large-eared  men.  The  ori- 
gin of  several  of  these  wild  notions  is  evi- 
dent enough,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the 
idea  of  the  large-eared  race  arose  from  the 
enormous  ears  of  the  African  elephant,  one 
of  which  is  large  enough  to  shelter  a  man 
beneath  its  covert 

To  return  to  the  Shir  women,  Tliey  are 
very  fond  of  ornament,  and  nearly  all  the 
iron  in  tho  countrj'^  which  is  not  used  in 
the  decoratioii  of  pipes,  or  for  the  **  spade- 
money,'*  is  worn  upon  the  legs  of  the  women. 
Kings  of  considerable  thickness  are  fastened 
round  the  iiiikles,and  a  woman  of  considera- 
tion will  often  have  so  many  of  these  rings 
that  they  extend  far  up  the  leg.  As  the 
women  walk,  these  rings  make  a  clanking 


among  the  Shir  belles  this  sound  is 
to  be  very  fashionable,  and  they  cuJll 
the  art  of  walking  so  as  to  make  the 
clank  as  much  as  possible.    There  is  s 
ornament  of   which  'they  arc    very   fond 
They  take  the  shells  of  the   river   ransscl 
and  cut  it  into  small  circular  f)ieees,  abtji 
tlie  size  of  ordinary  peail  buttons.     Thes0 
are  strung  together  witJi  the  hair  of  the 
raffe's-taif,  which  is  nearly  as  strong  as  i 
wire,  and  arc  rather  eflective  when  contraste 
with  the  black  skins  of  the  w^earers.     Lik 
the  Wanyoro  and  other  tribes,  the  Shir 
both  sexes  knock  out  the  inci.sor  teeth  of  ih 
lowtr  jaw. 

These  women  are  skilful  as  basket  makeii 
the  principal  material  being  the  le^  of  ih 
dome  or  doom  palm,    I  have  a  mat  of  thei) 
manufacture,  which  is  woven  so  neatly  and 
closely,  and  with  so  ta^^teful  an  arrangement^ 
of  colors,  that  it  might  easily  be  taken   fof^ 
the  w^ork  of  an  European.     It  is  oval,  and 
about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.      The^ 
centre  is  deep-red,  surrounded  by  alternati 
rings  of  red  and  black,  which  have  a  ver 
admirable  effect  upon  the  pale-yellow  of  T 
mat  itself. 

The  fowl  of  the  Shir  tribe  consists  1iirgel| 
of  the  iotus-seed,  the  white  species  beinj 
that  which  is  commonly  used.  Just  befor 
the  seed  is  ripe  it  is  gathered  in  the 
which  looks  something  like  an  artichoke 
and  contains  a  vast  quantity  of  little  grains 
rather  like  those  of  the  poppy  both  in  &Le0 
and  flavor.  When  gatherecf,' the  pods  ar 
l)ored  and  strung  upon  reeds  about  four  feeC 
in  length.  They  are  then  tiiken  into  thel 
village,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  stored  aw*ayforl 
food.  The  fruit  of  the  doom  palm  is* 
ground  and  used  as  flour- 
There  is  one  very  strange  kind  of  diet 
which  prevails  along  the  upper  part  of  the 
White  Xile,  The  people  have  large  herds 
of  cattle,  and  they  not  only  live  on  the  milki 
but  bleed  them  monthly,  and  cook  the  blooa 
with  tlieir  flour  and  meal* 
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Between  lat  4*=^  and  8°  N.  and  long.  31^ 
33'  E.  there  are  several  tribes  so  peculiar  ns 
to  deserve  a  brief  notice  before  wo  pass 
westward  to  the  land  of  the  negroes.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  Bari  tribe,  which  is  situ- 
ated on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Xile, 

They  are  a  warlike  and  dangerous  tribe, 
being  well  armed,  and  capable  of  using  their 
weapons,  so  that  a  traveller  w^ho  wishes  to 
pass  safely  through  their  land  must  be  able 
to  show  an  armed  front.  When  Captains 
Speke  and  Grant  passed  through  their  coun- 
try, an  umbrella  w:is  accidentally  left  behind, 
and  some  of  the  men  sent  to  fetch  it.    TJie 


Bari,  however,  drew  up  in  battle  array,  evi- 
dently knowing  that  without  their  leaders 
the  men  might  be  safely  bullied,  so  that  the 
umbrella  was  lei^  to  the  mercies  of  the  Ban 
chief. 

Owing  to  their  position  on  the  Nile,  they 
do  a  great  bnsiness  in  the  slave  trade,  ibr  aa[ 
for  as  G^^ndokoro,  the  capital  of  the  Bari' 
country,  steamers  have  been  able  to  ascenr 
the  riVer.  Consequently,  every  party  of 
fltrangers  is  supposed  — and  mostly  with 
truth  —  to  be  a  slaving  ex|>edition/and  is 
dreaded  by  one  part  of  the  population,  while 
it  is  courted  by  the  other.    The  quarrelsome 
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disposition  of  the  Bari  has  often  brought 
them  into  colltsion  with  the  traders,  ftnd^  as 
might  be  imagined,  the  superior  arms  and 
disL'iphne  of  the  latter  liave  giveo  them  sueb 
a  superiority,  that  the  Bari  are  not  as 
troublesome*  'as  they  used  to  be.  StiO,  they 
are  always  on  the  watch  for  an  opportunity 
of  extortion,  and,  if  a  traveller  even  sits 
uoder  a  tree,  they  will  demand  payment  for 
iti*  shade. 

When  Sir  S.  Baker  was  at  Goudokoro,  be 

^.tvas  looked   upon  as  a  8py  and  opposer  of 

b  the  slave-trade,  and  cousociueDtly  ran  much 

^greater  risk  of  beiu;:;  killevl  than' araou;t(  the 

acknowledged  savage  tribes  of  the  interior. 

And  as  the  slave  dealers  had  further  compli- 

^cated  matters  by  stealiDg  cattle  from  one 

Ipuh-tribe,  with   which   they   bought   slaves 

from  another,  the  journey  through  Biui-land 

was  certain  to  he  most  perilous,  and  prob- 

|aldy  would  be  rendered  impossible. 

Once  they  organized  a  regular  attack  nnon 
Jhe  party,  stationing   themselves  on  eitlier 
fftideof  a  rocky  gorge  throuijh  which  the  roar! 
an,  and  keeping  up  a  continual  discharge 
Df  their  poisoned  arrows.    Fortunately,  some 
Df  the  natives,  brilliant  in  their  scarlet  war 
[paint,  had  been  seen  ahead  of  the   gor;je, 
ad  preparations  had  been  made  ft>r  receiv- 
tig  the  attack.    They  ran  along  the  rocks 
fjiko  monkeys,  every  now  and  tben  halting 
to  discharge  a  poisoned   arrow,   and   then 
nniuing  on  in  readiness  for  another  shot. 
They  showed  much  cooi-a^e  on  the  occasion, 
coming  within  fitly  or  sixty  yards  of  the 
armed  escort,   in  spite  of   their   hre-arms, 
which  they  seemed  Justifiablv  to  despise,  ns 
"^he  men  who  carried  them  had  no  ulea  of 
ira,  and,  i*n>vidod  that  they  pointed  a  mus- 
ket somewhere  toward  the  enemy,  and  fired 
it,  thought  that  they  had  done  all  that  was 
required. 

However,  the  Bari  were  quite  as  bad  as 

archers,  and  not  a  single  arrow  ttxik  e fleet. 

lany  were  diverted  from  their  line  by  the 

[branches  of  trees  and  the  clusters  of  bam* 

fboo,  wdiile   those    that  1\qw  straight  were 

sily  avoided,  on  account  of  the  weakness 

and  stitfness  of  the  bow,  which  would  only 

[project  thrnn  feebly  and  slowly.    The  end  of 

Khe  skirmisli  was  that,  although  the  leader 

fof  the   expedition   did   not   think  it  worth 

while  to  lire  at  so  insiguilicant  an  enemy, 

one  of  the  Bari  was  somehow  shot  through 

the  body,  probably   by  a  bullet  aimed  at 

somebody  else,  nnA  a  few  were  thouglit  to 

^be-  wounded.    They  then  took  to  their  heels 

ftnd  ran  otif. 

During  the  march  the  Bari  still  hung 
about  the  caravan,  and  at  night  completely 
surrounded  it,  their  forms  being  quite  invis- 
ible unless  the  sentinel  lay  on  (he  ground, 
and  conti'ived  to  see  the  outline  of  their 
forms  above  the  horizon.  They  even  were 
au<lacious  enough  to  creep  close  to  the  camp, 
and  discbarge  their  arrows  at  random  into  it, 
in  the  hope  of  hitting  some  one;  but  this 


mode  of  assault  was  effectually  checked  by  a 
volley  of  buckshot,  which  killed  one  of  the 
most  daring  of  them.  When  his  body  was 
found  next  morning,  lying  about  thirty  "yards 
from  the  camp,  the  bow  was  in  bis  hand,  and 
a  supply  of  poisoocd  arrows  by  bis  side. 
Four  of  his  arrows  were  afterward  Ibund  in 
the  camp,  and  their  ingeniously  barbed  heads 
charged  with  deadly  poison  sliowed  that  the 
death  of  tbe  former  owner  wa^  well  deserved. 

It  was  fortumitc  for  tbe  travellers  that  the 
Bari  are  such  wretched  archers,  as  the  ar- 
rows, when  they  do  strike  a  man,  are  tolera- 
bly sure  to  kill  him.  The  poison  witli  which 
thl^y  are  imbued  has  not  the  rapidity  of  ac- 
tion which  diatinguishes  that  of  the  Bos- 
jesman,  but  it  is  scarcely  less  forTnid,ible, 
though  less  sw^ift.  The  etiect  of  the  poison 
is  to  destroy  the  Hfe  of  the  surrounding  flesh, 
80  that  a  limb  which  has  been  pierced  by 
one  of  the  arrows  is  attacked  by  a  slow  kind 
of  mortification,  and  thus  the  wound  ensures 
death,  which  is  far  more  painlul,  because  so 
nmch  slower,  than  that  which  is  caused  by 
the  poison-grub,  the  euphorbia  juice,  or  the 
venom  of  the  serpent. 

Unpleasant  a.s  these  Bari  are  in  their 
ordinary  state,  they  can  be  trained  into  good 
and  faithfid  attendants,  and  arc  excellent 
material  for  soldiers.  On  one  occasion, 
when  a  large  party  of  the  Madi  had  attacked 
a  body  of  traders,  killed  the  standard-bearer, 
and  nearly  carried  olf  the  standard  itself,  a 
young  liari  boy  came  to  the  rescuo,  shot 
With  his  pistol  the  man  who  was  canying  oft 
the  standardj  snatched  it  from  him^  and  took 
it  safely  to  his  nmsten 

One  of  these  Bari  lads,  a  drummer  named 
Arnout,  saved  the  life  of  his  msister  by  a 
stratagem*  While  the  latter  was  reloading 
his  gun,  he  was  attacked  by  several  natives, 
when  3"oung  Arnout  ran  up,  and,  tliough 
weaponless,  presented  bis  drumstick  at  tlie 
enemy.  Thinking  it  to  be  some  novel  kind 
of  fire-arm,  the  assailants  ran  away,  leaving 
Arnont  master  of  the  field. 

The  appearance  of  the  Bari  is  rather 
remarkable.  Their  heads  are  rou nd  and  bul- 
let-shaped, with  low  foreheads,  and  much 
development  behind  tbe  ears  and  at  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  so  that  the  general  con- 
formation of  tbe  beail  is  anything  but  pleas- 
ing, and  is  a  good  index  to  the  character  of 
Ihe  people.  As  they  shave  their  heads,  the 
formation  of  the  skid  I  is  easily  seen.  They 
arc  a  tall,  well -grown,  and  well-fed  people, 
t!ius  being  a  great  contrast  to  the  Kytch  and 
several  other  tribes;  and,  although  they 
wear  hut  little  clothing,  they  contrive  to 
spend  much  time  on  nersonai  adornment. 
The  men  shave  the  whole  of  their  heads, 
with  the  exception  of  a  little  tuft  of  hair  on 
the  top,  which  is  preserved  as  an  attachment 
for  a  lew  feathers  from  a  cock's  tail.  AVhen 
they  go  to  war,  and  even  in  their  own  vil- 
lages^ they  rub  themselves  with  a  kind  of 
vermilion  mixed  with  grease,  and  cover  tb 
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whole  of  their  persona  with  this  pigment 
T!ie  men  never  »tir  wtthoul  their  weapons, 
which    consist    of   a   bow,  arrowi,  and    n 

ipear. 

Tha  bow  is  Mly  six  feet  in  length,  and 
looks  a  very  formlrtuble  weapon;  hut  it  is  so 
stiff  and  inelastic  tlwit,  a*  ha»  been  already 
mentioned,  it  cannot  propel  the  hea\^  ar- 
rows with  much  force.  The  arrows  are 
ernelly  barbed,  and  the  butt  of  tha  shaft  is 
spread  out  so  as  to  allow  a  wide  notch  to  be 
cut  in  it  This  widened  butt  is  seen  in  ar- 
rows throughout  a  large  part  of  AfHca;  and 
there  is  now  before  me  a  Zanzibar  qniver, 
full  of  arrows^  kindly  presented  by  J,  A. 
Wood,  Eaq,,  R.Jf.  These  arrows  are  made 
with  wonderful  neatness,  but  are  spoiled  in 
appearance  by  the  width  of  the  butt  How 
the  natives  can  use  these  arrows  without 
having  their  left  hand  cut  to  piecea  by  tlie 
butt  is  really  wonderful;  ana  as  it  must 
strike  against  the  bow,  and  deflect  the  ar- 
row from  its  intended  cour»e^  the  wretehed 
arehery  of  the  natives  is  accounted  for. 

Besides  his  weapon,  the  Bari  man  always 
earries  his  stool,  s^linging  the  latter  behiiid 
him.  When  he  stands,  he  has  an  odd  mode 
of  reposing  himself,  which  reminds  the 
observer  of  the  stork,  flamingo,  and  other 
long-shankecl  birds.  One  foot  rests  on  the 
ground,  while  the  other  Is  pressed  against 
Sic  leg  just  below  the  knee,  and  the  man 
steadies  himself  by  resting  thes  butt  of  the 
spear  on  the  ground.  Genemlly»  (he  bow, 
arrows,  and  pipe  ar«  tucked  between  the 
legs  while  the  owner  is  standing* 

The  women  shave  the  whole  of  their 
heads,  and^  by  wa^  of  dress,  wear  a  little 
apron  about  six  inches  square,  sometimes 
miule  of  beads  strunf]:  together,  and  some- 
times of  iron  rings  linked  in  each  other  like 
chain  maiL    These  Imt  aprons  are  much 


valued.  They  also  adorn  themselves  hf 
making  a  vast  quantity  of  semi-cireular  aean 
on  the  body,  from  the  breast  down  to  the 
waist  »o  that  at  a  little  distance  thej  look 
aa  if  they  wore  a  culroEs  of  scales.  They 
are  as  fond  of  the  vermilion  and  grease  aa 
their  husbands,  and  tlie  eflect  of  this  pig- 
ment on  the  sears  is  to  increase  the  reaem^ 
blance  to  scale  armor* 

The  houses  are  neatly  built.  £aeh  fkmllT 
resides  within  a  considerable  Fpace  sur- 
rounded by  a  hedjc^e  of  euphorbia,  and  the 
whole  of  the  interior  is  leveHed^  and  eare- 
ftilly  laid  down  with  a  sort  of  cement  com- 
posed of  wood-ashes,  cow-dung,  and  clay. 
This  mixture  soon  dries  in  the  sun,  and 
forms  a  kind  of  asphalt  ^^  that  It  emu  be 
swept  easily*  Tlie  huts  are  floored  wilh 
the  same  material,  and  both  they  and  the 
enclosure  arc  ke]>t  scrupulously  clean.  The 
homestead  (sea  i?ngraving)  consists  of  a 
number  ot  huts,  according  to  the  »iz^  of  the 
tlamily;  and  near  tlu-ra  are  placed  the  gran- 
aries, which  are  carefully  raised  oo  po^ts. 

As  is  the  case  in  m  many  part^^  of  Africa, 
the  roof  of  the  circular  hut  project*  for  some 
distance  beyond  the  low  walls,  so  as  to  form 
a  sort  of  shffcdy  veranda*  The  door  of 
the  hut  is  not  'more  than  two  feel  higL 
This  form  of  hut  reminds  the  traveller  of 
the  Bechuana  houses,  while  another  custom 
!h  almost  exactly  identical  wilh  one  which  is 
practised  among  the  IJamaras.  If  the  reader 
will  refer  to  page  iJ02,  he  will  see  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  Damfira  tomb.  The  Ban 
bury  their  dead  within  ttje  enclosure  of  ^e 
homestead,  and  in  like  manner  fix  a  pole  in 
the  ground^  and  tie  to  it  the  homaand  skulls 
of  oxen*  In  order  to  show  that  it  is  the  tcunb 
of  a  Bari,  a  tull  of  cock's  feathers  is  fastened 
to  the  top  of  the  pole,  in  imitation  of  that 
which  the  deceased  once  bore  on  hia  head 
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Proceedino  still  northward,  and  diverg- 
ing a  little  to  the  east,  we  come  to  a  large 
and  formidable  tribe  called  the  Djibba. 
Their  territory  is  situated  about  lat  7®  N. 
and  long.  34°  E.,  and  occupies  a  large  tract  of 
country  almost  encircled  by  the  Sobat  River, 
one  of  the  many  tributaries  of  the  Nile. 

The  Djibba  are  a  bold  and  warlike  tribe. 
They  are  not  negroes,  neither  are  they 
black,  their  colbr  being  a  dark  brown. 
Their  stature  is  tall,  and,  except  in  color, 
they  bear  much  resemblance  to  the  Shil- 
looks,  who  will  be  presently  described.  It 
has  been  thought  that  they  may  be  an  off- 
shoot of  that  tribe,  but  they  indignantly 
deny  any  relationship  either  to  the  Shillook 
or  any  other  tribe:  and  even  hold  them- 
selven  aloof  from  the  warlike  Dinkaa.  with 
whom  80  many  inferior  tribes  are  only  too 
glad  to  claim  relationship. 


These  people  are  essentially  warriors,  and 
have  a  most  remarkable  set  of  weapons. 
Spears  of  course  they  possess,  and  he  is  a 
happy  man  who  has  a  weapon  with  an  iron 
head.  Iron  is  scarce  in  the  Djibba  country, 
and,  in  consequence,  many  of  the  warriors 
are  obliged  to  content  themselves  wit^  fast- 
ening the  sharp  horns  of  antelopes  to  their 
spear  shaft,  until  they  can  manage  to  pro- 
cure the  coveted  iron  nead.  When  a  Djibba 
warrior  does  possess  so  valuable  a  weapon, 
he  takes  very  great  care  of  it,  keeping  the 
edges  as  sharp  as  a  razor,  and  covering  the 
head  with  a  nide  sheath.  The  sheaUi  is 
attached  to  the  shaft  by  a  thong,  so  that 
there  shall  be  no  danger  of  losing  it,  and  it 
is  never  uncovered  except  when  the  spear 
is  to  be  used.  They  also  have  clubs  and 
axes  of  different  shapes.  The  most  common 
club  is  formed  from  a  dark,  hard,  and  heavy 
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wood,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  mushroom- 
like  shape  of  the  head.  This  shape  is  par- 
ticularly mentioned,  because  it  is  a  favorite 
one  in  Central  Africa^  and  amon?  the  Ddr 
tribe  expands  until  it  is  exactly  like  a  large 
flat-headed  mushroom,  with  sharp  edges. 
The  most  characteristic  form  of  axe  resem- 
bles the  battle-axe  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
which  was  equally  adapted  for  thrusting  or 
striking. 

If  the  reader  will  refer  to  p.  449,  he  will 
see,  over  the  title  "  Bracelets,^'  two  objects 
which  serve  the  double  purpose  of  orna- 
ments and  weapons.  As  is  evident  from 
their  shape,  they  are  worn  on  the  wrist,  so 
that  the  wearer  is  never  entirely  unarmed. 
The  DJibba  workman  takes  a  thin  plate  of 
iron,  sharoens  the  ed^es,  and  cuts  a  row  of 
deep  notcnes  along  them;  he  then  rolls  it 
longitudinally,  so  as  to  form  half  a  cylinder; 
ana,  lastly,  bends  it  round  into  the  form  of  a 
bracelet.  When  it  is  placed  on  the  wrist, 
the  two  ends  are  pressed  or  hammered  to- 
gether, until  the  bracelet  is  held  firmly  in 
Its  place. 

Another  far  more  formidable  weapon,  fig. 
2,  is  a  bracelet  made  of  a  fiat  plate  of  iron, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  width.  On  the 
inside  it  is  very  thick,  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
at  least,  and  it  is  thinned  gradually  to  the 
edge,  which  is  kept  exceedingly  sharp.  In 
order  to  prevent  it  from  injuring  the  wearer, 
a  sort  of  sheath  of  stout  leather  runs  round 
the  ed^e,  and  is  held  in  its  place  by  its  own 
elasticity,  so  that  it  can  be  pullea  off  in  a 
moment,  and  replaced  almost  as  quickly. 
Whenever  the  warrior  comes  to  close  quar- 
ters, he  strips  off  the  leathern  sheath,  and, 
rushing  in  upon  his  adversary,  strikes  at  the 
face  with  the  sharp  edge,  or,  flinging  the  left 
arm  round  him,  cuts  his  naked  boc^r  almost 
into  pieces  with  rapid  strokes  of  this  terri- 
ble weapon. 

A  well-armed  Djibba  warrior  also  carries 
a  club  made  on  exactly  the  same  principle. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  racket, 
and  very  nearly  the  same  shape,  except  that 
the  flattened  portion  is  not  so  regular.  In- 
deed, if  an  ordinary  golf-club  Imd  a  head 
which  could  be  flattened  out  until  it  was 
about  a  foot  long,  and  seven  or  eight  inches 
wide,  it  would  almost  exactlv  resemble  the 
**  assaya,"  as  this  club  is  called.  The  edge 
of  the  weapon  is  kept  very  sharp,  and  is 
guarded  by  a  sheath  of  hide  exactly  like 
fiiat  of  the  knife-bracelet  The  New  Zeal- 
anders  formerly  used  an  axe-club  of  similar 
construction,  though  very  much  larger. 

In  the  illustration  on  page  449,  entitled 
**  Scalp-locks,"  is  shown  anotfier  proof  of  the 
essentially  warlike  nature  of  the  iJjibba  tribe. 
When  a  Djibba  warrior  kills  a  foe  In  battle, 
he  cuts  off  his  head,  and  takes  it  home  with 


him;  he  then  cuts  a  number  of  leathern 
thongs,  removes  all  the  hair  from  the  head 
of  the  enemy,  and  hands  them  both  to  a 
friend,  who  undertakes  the  office  of  decorat- 
ing the  victor  with  the  proofs  of  valor. 

I'irst  the  thongs  are  plaited  into  sixteen 
or  seventeen  bands,  a  part  of  one  being 
shown  of  its  ori^nal  size  at  flg.  2.  One 
end  of  the  bands  is  then  woven  nrmly  into 
the  back  of  the  head,  and  is  so  managed, 
that  as  the  hair  grows  it  renders  the  fasten- 
ing more  and  more  secure.  The  hair  of  the 
dead  man  is  then  matted  together  into  a 
sort  of  felt,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  sewed  firmly  to  the  under 
side  of  tne  leathern  bands.  This  process 
being  accomplished,  the  Djibba  warrior 
stalks  proudly  forth,  feeling  himself  every 
inch  a  man,  and  enjoying  the  envy  and 
admiration  of  those  who  have  not  as  yet 
been  fortunate  enough  to  attain  such  an 
honorable  trophy. 

Whenever  he  kiUs  another  enemy,  he 
adds  to  the  length,  but  not  to  the  width,  of 
this  singular  ornament;  and  as  he  despoils 
the  slain  man  of  all  his  ornaments,  he  is 
able  to  buy  cowries  with  which  to  enhance 
the  beauty  of  his  scalp-locks,  fastening  them 
in  rows  aJong  the  leathern  bands.  A  war* 
rior  of  eminence  wiU  sometimes  have  this 
trophy  of  inordinate  length.  I  have  seen 
one  that  was  brought  over  by  Mr.  Petherick, 
which  was  so  long  that,  when  a  man  of 
ordinary  height  placed  it  on  his  head,  the 
end  trailed  on  the  ground.  It  ^^as  so  thickly 
covered  with  cowries,  that  the  leathern 
bands  and  hair  could  not  be  seen  until  it 
was  lifted  up,  and  the  proud  oAvner  had  also 
extended  the  cowries  over  the  top  of  his 
head  nearly  to  the  •eyes  in  front,  and  over 
the  ears  on  either  side.  The  wejght  of  this 
ornament  was  enormous,  and  it  is  really 
wonderful  that  any  amount  of  pride  could 
have  induced  any  man  to  subject  himself  to 
such  discomfort  The  celebrated  pearl  suit 
of  Prince  Esterhazy  must  have  been  singu- 
larly uncomfortable,  but  then  it  was  only 
worn  on  special  occasions,  whereas  the 
Djibba  warrior  cannot  relieve  himself  of 
his  honorable  but  weighty  decoration. 

The  existence  of  such  an  ornament  shows 
that  the  Djibba  are  fond  of  decoration. 
They  are  moderately  well  clothed,  wearing 
goat-skin  dresses,  with  the  hairy  side  out- 
ward. The  dress  passes  over  the  lefl  shoul- 
der, leaving  the  right  arm  free,  and  then 
goes  round  the  waist,  descending  to  mid- 
wigh.  Ivory  armlets  of  good  workmanship 
are  worn  on  the  upper  arm,  heavy  belts  of 
cowries  are  tied  round  the  waist,  and  both 
the  ankles  and  waist  are  ornamented  with 
polished  iron  rings. 
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THE  lOJEHB- 


We  now  come  to  another  of  thoso  rnmark- 
able  inhQ^  which  iiih^ibit  Central  Africa, 

About  laL  U"^  N.  and  long,  2.3^  E.  there  h 
a  largi^  dij^trict  inhabited  by  a  tribe  t'ulled 
the  Suehr  ur  Xona<*r*  Contrary  to  the 
usual  ens  torn,  thii?  tribe  po&si:a«e&  land  on 
both  side**  of  the  Kiit;,  which  in  the  midst 
of  their  territory  spreads  itself  into  a  hike. 
The  Nuelir  nv^  a  line-looking  mce  of  sav- 
agefl,  and  very  like  savages  they  look*  The 
men  are  tafl^  powerful,  and  weU-ibnm?d^ 
but  their  features  approaeh  the  negro  type, 
and  are  heavier  and  coarser  than  those  of 
the  tribes  wliidi  have  been  previouiily  men* 
tioncd*  The  women  ai'e  not  nearly  ho  good- 
looking  aa  the  men,  and  are  ratlieir  elunusily 
huUL 

Neither  sex  m  much  troubled  with  clothes. 
The  males  never  wear  nnj  dotlies  at  all;  nor 
do  tlie  females,  until  they  are  married,  when 
they  tie  a  fringe  of  prasB  round  llieir  wiJsts, 
some  of  the  wealthier  women  being  able  to 
use  a  leathern  frmge,  of  which  they  are 
VQry  prootL  Tlieir  ornaments  really  ee em 
to  serve  no  olhtT  purpose  but  to  disfitrure 
the  wearers  as  nmeh  as  possible*  Begin- 
Diti^  with  the  head,  the  men  stain  their 
TTooJly  hair  of  a  dusty  red  by  a  mix  I  ui'e  of 
Tvhich  ashe«  lorm  the  chieY  part.  They 
then  take  a  sort  of  pipe-clav»  and  plaster  it 
thiekly  into  the  hair  at  the  ttack  part  of  the 
head,  'dressing  it  up  and  shaping  it  until  it 
is  formed  iato  a  cone,  the  nhape  of  the  or- 
nament varying  according  to  the  caprice  of 
tlie  indjviduah  By  means  of  this  clay  head* 
dresa  ihe  hair  is  thrnwu  hack  from  the  lace, 
thfs  expression  of  which  is  not  improved  by 
the  horiiontal  Ihies  that  are  tattooed  across 
it 

A  headdress  of  remarkable  beauty  wa.H 
brought  from  this  tribe  by  Mr,  PetKerick, 
and  is  now  in  the  collectioti  of  Colonel  Lane 
Fox.  It  is  white,  in  imitation  of  the  white 
clay  with  which  the  head  is  usually  deccH 
rated,  and  is  made  of  cylindrical  beads 
shaped  m  if  thcv  were  pieces  of  tobacco 
pipe.  These  benrjj?,  or  bu tries,  as  they  ought 
perhaps  to  be  called,  are  threaded  on  string, 
and  fastened  together  in  a  very  ingenious 
manner.  The  singular  point  in  this  head- 
dress is  tlie  exact  resemblance  to  the  sol- 
dier's c^-^sque  of  ancient  Eg3T7t,  and  to  the 
helmets  now  in  use  in  India,  and  other  parte 
of  the  world,     (See  ''  Helmet,''  page  Mil) 

The  natural  clossy  black  of  the  sktn, 
which  has  so  pleasing  an  appearance,  h 
utterly  destroyed  by  a  coating  of  wood 
ashe?^,  which  gives  to  the  surface  a  kind  of 
gravish  look.  On  the  upper  arm  they  gen- 
erally wear  a  large  annJet  of  h'ory,  and 
have^  heavy  coils  of  heads  round  their  necks. 
The  wrists  are  adorned  with  rings  of  copper 
and  other  ornaments,  and  on  the  right  wrist 
they  carry  an  iron  ring  aj'm^  with  project* 


ing  blades,  wry  aimilar  to  that  ivhldi  is 
worn  by  the  I^atooksis. 

Joctian,  the  chit  f  of  the  Xuehr  tribe,  was 
ly&ked  by  Sir  S.  Baker  what  wns  die  n*«  of 
of  answer  he  eim- 
s  arms  and  iMfi, 
scar^  pi'oduead  If 
this  primitive  wife-tamer.  He  iM^eixied  qdm 
proud  of  these  marks,  and  ovldendy  mwM^ 
ercd  them  merely  m  wular  proofs*  thai  fm 
wife  was  pmperly  subservient  to  her  hm- 
band.  In  common  with  the  rest  of  his  trihe, 
he  hafl  a  smidl  bag  slung  round  his  neck  br 
way  of  a  pocket,  which  held  bits  of  wood, 
beads,  and  nil  kinds  of  trilles.  He  asked  foj 
everything  he  saw,  and,  when  anything  dt 
small  size  was  given  him.  It  straight  war 
went  into  the  bag, 

^till,  putting  aiidc  these  two  tmlts  of 
cruelty  and  covetouisuess,  Joctiati  i^eems  to 
have  been  a  tolerably  a^rceiilde  fnivage,  and 
went  away  delighted  with  the  }>rteenu  he 
had  received^  instead  ol  grnmbhng  that  he 
con  Id  not  get  more,  b.h  is  llie  uaual  way 
among  ^nvnge  chiefs.  It  was  rather  stran^^ 
that, although  he  was  so  tharmed  with  bei^ 
and  bracelets,  he  declined  to  acetpl  a  kai% 
saying  that  it  was  u^elesj^s  to  him.  He  hid 
in  his  hands  a  huge  pipe,  hoi  cling  ncarij 
a  qu!irler  of  a  pound  of  tobat-co.  Etctt 
Nuehr  man  has  one  of  these  pipes,  whicL 
he  always  carries  with  him,  and,  should  liis 
supply  of  tobacco  be  exhausted,  he  Itghlsg 
piece  of  chaix'oal  puts  it  into  his  pipe,  and 
inhales  the  ^itpor  that  it  drairs  frona  the 
t f jb a cco-sa Uim t  ed  l>o w  I . 

The  women  are  not  so  much  adorned  m 
the  men,  probably  because  the  fttroiiger  sej^ 
prefer  to  use  the  ornaments  thrmselves. 
At  a  little  distance  tin-  women  all  look  as  d 
they  were  smoking  cigai-ettes.  This  odd 
appearance  is  caused  by  a  strange  ornament 
which  they  wear  in  llieir  upjjer  lip.  The? 
take  a  piece  of  irtm  wire,  about  tbnr  incbei 
in  length,  and  cover  it  with  small  heads,  A 
bole  is  then  pierced  in  the  upper  lip,  and 
the  ornament  inserted,  so  as  to  project  for^ 
ward  and  rather  upward 

The  Xuehr  are  very  food  of  beada,  and 
are  glad  to  exchange  articles  of  food  for 
them.  One  kind  of  bead,  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  is  greatly  valued  by 
them;  and,  when  Mr.  Petherick'^w^its  travel- 
ling through  their  country,  he  purchased  an 
ox  for  eignt  such  beads.  The  chief  came 
on  board  the  boat,  and,  as  usual,  a^ked  for 
everything  he  saw.  Among  othifr  odd 
things,  he  set  his  affections  on  Mr-  P ether- 
ick's  shoes,  w^hich,  as  they  were  nenrh-  worn 
outj  were  presented  to  him.  Of  course  they 
were  raucli  too  small  for  him.  and  the  at- 
tempts which  he  made  to  put  thetn  on  were 
very  amusing.  After  many  failures,  ho 
detennined  on  taking  them  home,  whero 
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he  thought  he  might  bo  able  to  get  them  on   \ng  kindness  onl\%  I   vented  my  rnge  by 


Ly  ^r*3asing  his  feet  well. 

Whori  tli«.^  cliief  entered  the  cabin,  and 
Baw  tlie  wonders  of  civilized  life,  he  was 
quite  overeotne  with  tlae  novel  grantleur, 
anJ  proceeded  to  kueei  on  one  knee,  in 
order  to  give  tho  salutation  tine  to  a  great 
chief,  ""^  Grasping  my  ri^ifht  hand,  and  turn- 
ing up  the  palm,  he  quietly  spat  iuto  it,  and 
then,  lookiujT  into  my  facet  he  deliberately 
repeated  tlie  process.  St^ijigered  at  the 
man'.^j  auduiity,  my  tirst  impulBe  vfas  to 
knock  him  down,  but,  lua  features  express- 


re  turning  the  compliment  with  all  posesible 
interest  Hia  delight  seemed  excessive, and, 
reiiuming  his  seat,  he  expressed  his  convic- 
tion that  I  must  be  a  great  chief.  Similar 
saJutes  followed  with  each  of  his  attend- 
ants, and  friendship  wm  established.^'  This 
strange  salutation  extends  through  many  of 
the  tribes  that  surround  the  Xuebr;  but  in 
B<imej  as  for  example  the  Kytch,  the  f^aluter 
merely  pretends  to  sjjit  in  the  hand  of  hia 
friend,  and  does  not  really  do  so. 
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Still  south  of  the  Xuohr  tribe  we  come 
to  a  singular  thstriet  extending  on  either 
aide  of  the  Xih%  This  country  is  iu habited 
by  two  tribes,  who  are  both  warlike,  both  at 
aeadly  tend  willi  each  other^  and  both  tV>nd 
of  making  unexpecled  raids  into  IIk^  ene- 
my's country.  The  tribo  that  inhabits  the 
left  or  west  bank  is  called  the  Shillook,  and 
that  which  occui)ies  the  eastern  bank  is  the 
Dinka  or  Denka  tribe.  We  will  lake  the 
Dinkas  first. 

They  have  more  of  the  negro  in  their 
aspect  than  the  tribe  which  has  just  been 
desicribed.  They  inchide  many  s^maller  or 
eub- tribes,  all  of  which  speak  the  same  hin- 
giiage,  or  at  least  a  dialect  of  it.  Without 
going  into  any  minute  detiiila  as  to  the 
peculiarity  of  each  division,  wo  will  simply 
take  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  great 
and  formidable  Dinka  tribe.  That  they  are 
exceedingly  warlike  has  already  been  stilted. 
Indeed,  hTnl  they  not  been  so,  thev  would 
long  ago  have  been  exteriuinated;  ior,  wliat 
with  the  incc'^ant  inroads  of  the  ShillookH 
find  liagaras  from  the  west,  and  various 
Arab  tribes  from  the  north  and  ea^it,  they 
could  not  have  heM  their  own  had  they  not 
been  bnive  men,  and  trained  to  arms. 

The  martial  spirit  extends  even  to  the 
^omen,  ant  I  was  om*e  of  very  great  service 
to  Sir  Samuel  Baker^  while  on  his  tmvels. 
A  dangerous  quarrel  hajil  suddenly  arisen, 
and  a  number  of  Arabs  were  attacking 
the  white  leaders,  some  being  armed  with 
Bwords  and  the  others  with  jspears.  One  of 
the  latter  had  got  behind  Sir  SamueFs  hea4:3- 
man,  and  was  about  to  make  a  thrust  with 
his  lance.  There  happened  to  be  with  the 
exploring  party  a  Dinka  woman,  named 
Zeneb.  and,  as  soon  as  she  saw  the  i-mcule^ 
she  snatched  up  tho  hea\"y  ban  tile  of  an  axe, 
rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  fray,  knocked 
down  the  Arab  with  a  blow  on  his  hearJ,  and 
instantly  twisted  bin  w[>ear  out  of  his  hand, 
while  he  was  stunned  with  the  unexpectetl 
'blow.  This  liniely  aid  wa*^  the  turning 
point  in  tho  skirmish^  and  In  a  minute  or 
two  the  Arabs  were  conquer ed  and  dis- 
armed.   Zeueb  bad  afterward  tho  satisfac- 


tion  of  smashing  the  lances  of  the  van- 
quishiHl  Arabs,  and  boiling  the  cotfee  with 
the  fragments. 

The  {>rint;ipal  weapon  of  the  Dinkas  is 
the  lance*  but  they  also  use  clubs  of  various 
hliapes.  In  form  they  strongly  remind  the 
fdiserver  of  certain  c]ul>s  in  use  among  the 
Polynesians,  and  indeeil  might  easily  he 
mistaken  for  »uch  weapons.  The  club  is 
employed  ior  a  double  ]mqiose.  It  is  held 
in  the  left  litiiid,  and  used  i\A  a  shield,  with 
which  to  turn  a^ide  the  lance  thrust  of 
the  enemy,  and,  when  the  enemy  has  been 
wounded,  the  chdj  is  ready  for  the  operation 
of  knocking  out  his  brains. 

Warlike  as  they  may  be,  the  Dhikas  are 
not  so  actively  aggressive  as  their  neigh- 
bors, the  Shi  Hooks,  and  never  freviuent  tho 
banks  of  the  Nile  unless  compelleo  to  do  so 
l3y  drought  They  are  agriculturists  after  a 
fashion,  and  keep  vast  herrl»  of  cattle,  and  it 
is  chietiy  on  account  td' their  cattle  that  they 
are  sometimes  forced  to  approach  the  river 
!mnk,  and  so  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
attacks  of  their  inveterate  foes,  the  Shil- 
looks  and  Bagaras,  who  not  only  steal  their 
cattk%  but  carry  otf  their  women  and  chil- 
drt^n.  The  Bagaras  are  excellent  horsemen, 
an<l  swim  their  steeds  across  the  river,  pla- 
cing one  hand  on  the  animal's  quarters,  and 
.swimming  alongside.  They  are  also  groat 
elejdiant  hunters,  pursuing  Uieir  mighty 
game  on  horseback,  armed  only  with  a 
spear,  leaping  frtrm  the  horse  and  inflicting 
a  mortal  wound,  and  springing  on  their 
steeds  again  before  the  elephant  has  hud 
time  to  turn  himself. 

The  dress  of  l)oth  sexes  is  simple  enough. 
The  men  wear  a  piece  of  skin  attached  to  a 
girdle,  but  it  bangs  behind  and  not  before, 
except  on  tx^casioiis  of  ceremonv,  when  it  is 
earelully  brought  round  to  the  front.  Beads 
are  of  course  worn,  the  quantity  varying 
aecorfhng  t4i  the  means  of  the  possessor. 
The  niarrie^l  women  wear  small  aprons,  and 
the  girls  and  cliildren  nothing  at  all,  with 
the  exception  of  beads  and  other  orna- 
tnents.  Like  those  of  the  Nuehr  tribe,  the 
Dinka  women  perforate  the  upper  lip* 
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place  in  it  a  little  bit  of  stick  covered  with 

beada.  The  women  are  not  at  all  pretty, 
whatever  good  looks  they  may  have  had 
being  completely  neutralized  by  the  habit 
of  shaving  the  head.  The  girls  are  very 
fond  of  an  ornament,  which  is  a  series  6f 
hollow  iron  cones,  about  half  an  inch  or  so 
in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  tapering  to  a 
point  above.  Through  the  upper  part  a 
nole  is  bored,  so  that  the  cones  can  be 
etrung  on  a  leathern  thong.  They  are  of 
very  clitferent  lengths;  those  which  come 
in  tront  being  aboot  four  inches  long,  while 
those  at  the  back  measure  barely  two 
inches.  As  the  girl  walks  about,  this  waist- 
band give«  forth  a  pleasant  tinkling,  of 
which  the  wearer  is  extremely  proud.  Such 
an  ornament  is  extremely  prized,  and,  as 
it  is  ahnost  indestructiljle,  it  is  handed 
down  from  mother  to  child,  and  so  there  is 
scarcely  a  Diuka  maiden  who  does  not  pos- 
sess one> 

The  pursuits  of  the  Dinkas  in  time  of 
peace  are  mostly  limited  to  hunting  and 
tending  cattle.  Agricultnre  is  rather  de- 
spised, and  Jelt  to  the  women,  and  the  con- 
Bcqueoce  is,  that  the  capabilitiea  of  the  soil 
are  never  fairly  developed.  Indeed,  they 
only  till  small  patches  of  ground  near  their 
hnts,  and  tliere  cultivate  maize,  millet, 
gourds,  3*ams,  nuts,  cotton,  capsicum,  and 
similar  plants.  They  seldom  eat  the  flesh 
of  their  cattle,  unless  a  cow  happens  to  die 
a  natural  death,  in  whicli  case  a  great  feast 
is  held;  for  their  supplies  of  meat  they  trust 
almost  entirely  to  their  skill  in  hunting. 
The  rich  live"  principally  on  the  milk  of 
their  cattle,  and,  should  they  have  more 
milk  than  they  can  consume,  they  liarter  it 
with  other  tril>es  for  grain.  They  are  clever 
fishermen,  and  those  who  arc  not  well  off 
are  accustomed  to  frequent  tlie  banks  of 
rivers  or  lakes,  trying  to  kill  the  hippopota- 
mus, and  in  the  mean  time  subsistmg  on 
flsh.  They  liave  an  ingenious  method  of 
transporting  fish  to  a  distance  by  wrapping 
them  in  tliick  clay,  and,  as  this  covering  can 
be  made  air-tight,  the  ish  can  be  kept  for 
several  days  even  in  so  hot  a  country. 

Agriculture  being  thus  neglected,  it  nat- 
urallv  follows  that  great  distress  is  occasion- 
ally t  el  t  in  the  country, great  numbers  being 
re(luee<l  to  spend  the  whole  of  their  time  in 
searching  for  grains  and  berries.  Some- 
times they  hire  themselves  as  servants,  and 
take  care  of  the  herds;  and  in  bad  years  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  tind  in  the  biisb  the 
bodies  of  men,  women,  and  children,  who 
have  died  from  hunger  in  a  country  which 
is  capalde  of  supplying  both  the  necessaries 
and  luxuries  of  life". 

With  one  branch  of  the  Dinka  tribe,  Mr, 
Petherick  remained  for  some  time,  and  had 
a  good  opportunity  for  atudving  their  man- 
ners. His  first  reception  was  riot  a  promiS' 
ing  one,  as  the  chief  fully  intended  to  take 
by  force  all  the  beads  that  had  been  brought 
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for  the  purchase  of  ivory,  and  tlireatened 
destruction  to  the  whole  party  if  this  m* 
est   notion  were   not  at   once  carried  out 
However,  the  discharge  of  a  gun,  and 
elfects  at  a  distance,  terrified  the  chief 
such  an  extent,  that  he  was  verv  glad  to 
assume  a  more    humble   tone^    'iTie    next 
stratagem  was  to  frighten  away  all  the  por- 
ters, so  that  the  merchandise  could  not  be 
carried  out  of  the  countr}%  and  to  cut  ofi'tb 
supply  of  water  and  provisions,  in  order 
force  ^Ir.  Petherick  and  his  party  to  lea' 
the  district.     Indeed,  the  chief  stated  plai 
that,  OS  they  could  not  remove  their  goc  _ 
f>ut  of  his  country,  the  best  plan  would  ne  to 
hand  them  over  at  once,  and  proceed  on  iheif 
journey. 

Previous  to  these  events,  the  life  of  the 
same  traveller  had  been  endangered  by 
alliance  of  six   Dinka   tribes   against   Id 
they  having  imbibed  the  usual  notion  t 
the  only  oLjeet  of  a  white  man  in   coi 
into  their  territory  was  to  destroy  the  slavi 
trade,  and  bring  white  enemies  among  thei 
This  was  while  he  was  among  the  Dor  tri' 
with  some  of  whom  the  Dinkas  had  alrtad; 
contrived  to  pick  a  quarrel.     He  therefoi 
fenced  in  his  camp  very  strongly,  and 
erecting  a  kind  of  bastion  at  each  atigli 
maile  it  so  formidalilc  a  fortress   that   the 
Dinkas  were  afraid  to  attaek  it.    They  hung 
al>out  the   place  for  six  weeks,  and  at  last 
Mr,  Petherick  determined  on  striking  a  bold 
stroke,  and  turning  the  tables  upon  llieiHij 
Knowing   the  exceeding  value  which  the; 
]daced  on  cattle,  he  thought  that  if  he  coull 
carry  ofl*  one  of  their  henls  they  would  h 
brongbt  to  tlieir  son.^es,    lie  sent  off  a  de*| 
tachment  of  his  party,  who  seized  six  bun* 
dred  head  of  cattle,  besides  sheep  and  coati 
innHmcrablc.     As  had  been  anticipatea,  th( 
Dinkas,  who  really  value  their  cattle  mu( ' 
more  than  human  life,  were  terror-strickei 
and   came   humbly  suing   for  peace.     Thil 
was  granted,  on  their  giving  in  their  sufc 
mission,  and  the  cattle  were  banded  over  t 
a  Dor  chief,  in  order  to  provide  food  for  h: 
village.     However,   the    Dinkas    kept    bm  ^ 
faith,  for  thev  continually  hung  upon   Mr*^ 
Petherick's  line  of  march:  and  once  a  sub 
tribe,  called  Ajack,  had  the  temerity  to  tuaki 
an  open  charge.    Of  course  they  weVe  at  ona 
repulsed,  willi  a  loss   of  several  dead   and^ 
wounded;  bitt  in  consequence  of  these  T©* 

fieated  attacks  it  was  found  necessary  tOs 
mlt  for  the  night  in  some  cattle-shed,  aodfl 
to  loop-hole  the  walls  for  musketry.  ^ 

A  considerable  trade  in  beads  and  tusks 
was  done  among  the  Dinka  tribe^  who  atj 
last    became    rather    sharp    dealers,       MPi 
Petherick  gives  an  amusing  account  of  om 
of  their    markets: — "After    fifteen    dayi 
tedious  tnK'king,  we  made  fast  under  somi 
Dinka  villages  situated  on  its  southern  bankg' 
where  we  succeeded  in  bartering  nismerous 
tusks  from  the  natives,  who  received  us  ^vith 
open  arms,  in  the  hope  that  we  would  d&- 
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fend  them,  in  case  of  emergency,  from  the 
aggressions  of  the  Nuehn 

'*I  prf>ceeded  on  shore  to  meet  them, 
accumpaiiied  by  an  interpreter,  a  man  bear- 
incjf  a  bfig  of  various  kinds  of  beada,  and  half 
a  dozen  armed  men,  to  guard  against  treach- 
ery, which,  considering  the  negroes  were 
armed  with  clubs  and  lances,  was  a  neces- 
sary precaution.  My  interpreter  and  my- 
Beli  seated  ourselves  opposite  to  the  owner 
of  the  tusk,  who  ol>stinately  retained  his 
Beat,  refusing  us  an  inspection  of  it.  Plac- 
ing a  hide  on  tlie  ground,  a  variety  of  beads, 
cowrie-shells,  and  copper  bracelets  were  dis- 
played thereon.  The  beauty  of  these  pro- 
voked striking  signs  of  approbation,  the 
vender  and  bystanders  grinning  and  rub- 
bing their  stomachs  with  both  hands.  A 
consultation  then  took  place  between  the 
party  and  his  friends  as  to  the  rehitive  mer* 
lU  of  tlie  beads,  which  resulted  in  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue:  — 

**  Vead'fr.  —  *  Ah  I  your  beads  are  beauti- 
ful* but  the  bride  (tuslc)  I  offer  is  lovely:  like 
yourself,  she  is  white  and  tail,  and  worthy 
of  great  price,' 

"  Self,— 'Truly  the  beauty  of  the  bride  is 
undeniable;  but,  from  what  I  can  see  of  her, 
she  is  craeked,  whilst  my  heads  are  per- 
feet; 

**  Vendor. — 'The  beads  you  offer  are  truly 
beautiful,  but  I  think  they  must  have  been 
gathered  before  they  were  ripe.' 

**  Self.  —  ^  Oh,  no  I  they  were  gathered  when 
mature,  and  their  color  is  peculiar  U>  them, 
and  you  will  find  that  they  will  wear  as  well 
as  tlie  best  red;  they  came  from  a  different 
country.' 

'^  Vendor.  — *  Well,  let  me  have  some  more 
of  them/ 

•-^  His  request  being  complied  with,  rising 
from  the  tnsk  and  throwing  himself  upon 
the  beads,  he  collected  them  greedily;  at  the 
same  time  the  possession  of  the  tusk  was 
disputed  b v  half  a  dozen  negroes,  who,  stat- 
ing they  had  assisted  to  carry  it  on  their 
shoulders,  claimed  a  recompense.  On  this 
being  complied  with  by  a  tlo nation  to  each 
man,  another  sot  of  men  came  forward 
under  the  same  pretence,  and  the  tusk  was 
seized  by  my  men  at  one  extremity,  whilst 
they  hatl  hold  of  the  other,  and  in  perfect 
pood  humor  struggled  for  its  possession  :  at 
mat,  to  cut  the  matter  short,  1  threw  hand- 
fuls  of  bejuls  among  the  crowd,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  iraraediate  abandonment  of  the 
tusk  for  a  scramble  after  them.  In  the  mean- 
time the  purchase  was  carried  off  and  safely 
lodged  on  board." 

When  Mr.  Pethertck  passed  through  the 
same  country  In  1856 j  the  Ajack  sub- tribe 


thought  that  they  had  better  make  peace 
with  so  formidable  a  visitor,  and  accordingly 
the  chief  Anoin  be|:ged  him  to  rest  for  the 
night  at  one  of  their  villages,  and  favorably 
concluded  a  treaty  of  araity.  As  soon  as 
the  camp  had  been  made,  and  the  sentries 
set,  a  number  of  J  onn^  girls  —  some  of  them 
really  good-looking,  lor  Africans  —  arrived 
with  milk  and  tlour,  and  were  delighted 
with  some  beads,  which  they  added  to  their 
attire  ;  this  consisting  of  head  striDgs  round 
their  necks,  waists,  and  ankles.  Encouraged 
by  their  reception,  others  arrived  in  succes- 
sion, and  set  to  work  at  grinding  corn  and 
boiling  porridge  as  if  they  hail  belonged  to 
the  expedition  all  their  lives. 

Sudtlenly  a  whistle  was  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  scarcely  had  the  sound  died 
away,  when  all  the  women  had  vanished,  and 
a  dead  silence  succeeded  to  the  merry  chat- 
ter which  had  filled  the  place.  After  a  while 
a  strange  voice  was  heard  in  the  snrrounding 
darkness,  a^sking  for  permission  to  approach, 
and,  when  an  assuring  answer  wjus  returned, 
Anoin  and  his  brother  stcpned  into  the  light 
of  the  watch-fires,  followed  by  a  number  of 
men  leading  an  ox*  They  were  fnlly  armed; 
but  their  dress  consisted  merely  of  a  piece 
of  leopard  skin  slung  over  Anoin's  shoulder 
as  a  mark  of  rank*  Anoiu  wore  bracelets  of 
copper,  while  those  of  his  companions  were 
of  iron.  Both  ho  and  his  brotiier  wore  caps 
made  of  white  beads  sewed  tightly  on  soft 
hide.  The  beads  were  strung  on  cotton 
threads,  spun  by  themselves  with  a  distaff 
and  spindle,  and  a  thorn  had  served  the  pur- 
pose of  a  needle. 

After  seating  themselves,  Anoin  began  a 
speech,  offering  peace,  and  presenting  the 
bullock  as  a  proof  of  sincerity.  The  animal 
was  accepted^  and  in  less  than  an  hour  the 
only  relics  of  the  ox  were  the  white  and 
polished  bones  scattered  on  the  ground.  A 
number  of  smaller  chiefs  then  assembled, 
and  all  proceeded  to  greet  Mr.  Pet  he  rick  by 
the  usual,  though  scarcely  agreeable,  custom 
of  spitting  in  his  face,  and  they  then  pro- 
ceeded to  busi  n  e  ss. 

First,  tlie  Dinka  chiefs  laid  tlieir  spears 
and  clubs  in  the  middle  of  the  circle,  and 
then  Mr.  Petherick  laid  upon  them  his  rifie 
and  pistols.  The  chief  next  stepped  over 
the  lieap  several  times,  and  vowed  tliat 
neither  no  nor  any  of  his  tribe  would  ever 
use  the  weapons  against  the  white  m[in,  and 
wishing  that,  if  the  oath  were  broken,  he 
should  be  the  first  to  perish  by  the  weapons 
of  the  aggrieved  party.  Mr,  Petherick  went 
through  the  same  ceremony  himself,  and  a 
copious  indulgence  in  beer  and  pipes  ce- 
mented the  alliance. 
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*ExACTLY  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
White  Nilo  is  found  the  §reat  Shi  Hook  tribe, 
with  \vhich  the  Dinka  is  always  at  feud. 
Tho  Shillf^iks  are  a  tall  and  Ifinelj-madc 
race  t>f  men,  approaching'  very  cloat'ly  to  the 
negro,  liein;?  hlack,  with  woolly  hair.  The 
Hat  nose  find  enormous  lips  of  the  true  negro 
are.  ho  wo  vtT,  absent,  and  only  in  a  few  crises 
is  there  an  approach  toward  tliat  structure. 

The  8hillook  men  aro  very  !ond  of  orna- 
ment, thouph  dress  is  not  coiisidered  neces* 
sary.  Their  ornaments  arc  eimilar  to  those 
which  have  already  been  described,  and  con- 
sist chietiv  of  iro'n  bracelets,  anklets,  and 
bead  necklaces.  They  have  also  one  ratljer 
singular  decoration.  This  is  an  enormous 
ivoiT  rino^,  which  is  worn  above  the  ell>nw 
of  the  rij^dit  arm.  It  is  concave  on  the  in- 
side, and  is  so  large  that  it  is  used  aa  a 
pocket  for  htddinrr  smnll  objects.  Bmnll  caps 
of  black  ostricli  plumes  decorate  the  ir  hejuls, 
and  many  of  these  cans  are  ornamented  with 
a  circle  of  cowrie  shells  in  the  middh^  Their 
weapons  are  elub.s  and  lances,  the  latter 
being  ver^*  lon;^,  and  having  iron  wire 
twisted  round  the  butt,  so  as  to  counterbal- 
ance the  heath  They  also  carry  the  remark- 
able bow*like  shield  Which  has  been  already 
mentioned. 

The  women  wear  no  clothing  until  mar- 
riage, and  then  assimie  a  couple  of  pieces  of 
dressed  hide*  one  in  front  and  the  other 
behind.  These  hides  reach  nearly  to  the 
ankles,  aud  are  decorated  round  the  lower 
edge  with  inui  riutjs  and  bells.  The  bends 
are  shaved,  and  the  ears  are  bored  all  round 
their  ed^'es  with  a  number  of  holes,  from 
which  hnng  small  clusters  of  beads. 

The  villi!;4es  of  the  Shi  Hooks  are  built  very 
regwlnrly,  and  in  feet  are  so  regular  as  tn  lie 
Btitf  and  formal  in  appearance.  The  houses 
are  mafic  of  reeds,  Udl,  of  nearly  the  same 
height,  and  placed  close  to  each  other  in 
regular  rows  or  streets,  and  when  seen  from 
a  distance  are  compared  by  Sir  S.  Baker  to 
rows  of  button  mushrooms. 

The  Shillooks  are  quite  an  accomplished 
people^  being  warlike,  pastoral,  agricultural, 
pisc^it^iriaL  and  having  a  well-de lined  gov- 
ernment Not  only  do  they  keep  up  the 
continual  feud  with  their  powerful  neighbors, 
the  Dinka.H,  hut  thev  t*ike  advantage  of  the 
overlb>wing  of  the  *Kile  to  launch  their  ca- 
noes, dro])  quietly  down  the  river,  and  attack 
the  Arab  poimlation  on  either  bank.  80 
bold  are  they,  that  on  several  occasions  they 
descended  the  river  nearly  halfway  to  Khar- 
toum, hid  their  canoes  5n  the  reeds,  and 
crossed  the  country  to  Sennajir  or  the  liluc 
Nile.  Taking  tlie'  inhabitants  by  surjirise, 
they  carried  off  numbers  of  women  aud  chil- 
dren as  slaves,  drove  away  large  herds  of 
cattle,  re-embarked,  and  got  safely  home 
with  their  spoii    At  length  the  Egyptian 


Government  was  obliged  to  interferer 
had  to  place  troops  between  tlie  White 
Blue  Nile.     Besides  their  canoes,  the  8li 
looks   make  most  ingenious   vessels.  wh| 
are  a  sort  of  compromise  between  a  rail  j 
a  canoe. 

In  this  part  of  Africa  there  is  a  t-p 
the  ambatch.or  ambadi  (Anerno-nt 
This    tree    grows    tolerably    str:j^_:. 
bipers  gradually  from  the  ground  to  tl 
It  never  grows  to  any  great  size,  an 
w  ood  is  almost  as  light'  as  cork.     To  11 1 
nifl,  the  Shillook  cuts  a  sufficient  nuni 
ambadj  trees,  lays   them  side   by  side,  ami 
lajHhes   them    firmly   to    each    other.      The 
tajK'ring  ends  are  then  drawn  together  wiih 
cords,  and  aJso  lashed  firmly,  and  the  result 
is  a  singularly  effective  and  buoyant 
easily  guided  from  its  shape,  and   s» 
that  a  man  can  carry  it  on  his  shouiut^ 
When  these  rafts  are  token  out  of  the  wati 
they  are  placed  upright  on  their  1>a9 
two  or  three  are   supported   agair 
other,  just  as  Koldiers  pile  their  armg,^ 
of  these  raits,  nine  feet  in  length,  and  oil 
four  leet  wide  at  the  stern,  can  cany 
men. 

The  Shillooks  are  very  clever  in  the  i 
agement  of  their  rafts,  which    they  proB 
with  small  paddles;  and  even  the  little  T 
may  be  seen  paddling  about,  not  in  the  le 
afraid  of  the  swarming  crocodiles,  butalwd 
carrying  a  lance  wilh  which  to  drive  ofl*  ( 
horrid  reidiles  if  thev  attempt  an  attack. 

When  Mr.  Petherick  was  passing  throt^ 
this  country,  the  daring  Shillooks  had  esi 
lislud  a  small  colony  on  the  eastern  orDi; 
bank  of  the  river,  on  account  of  the  gn 
pasturage.  As  soon  ns  the  Dinka  had  wii 
drawn  toward  the  interior,  the  Slnll 
crossed  over,  bnilt  a  number  of  reed  hal 
ran  an  extemporized  fence  round  them,  anJ 
then  brought  over  their  cattle.  They  hiv\ 
plenty  of  outposts  inland,  and  as  soon  It-  ' 
enemy  were  reported  the  Shillooks  enibiirki  : 
in  their  rafts,  and  paddled  over  to  their  uwn 
side  of  the  river,  the  cattle  plunging  into  the 
water  in  obedience  to  a  well-known  call. and 
following  the  canoes  and  rails  of  their  mas- 
ters. Strange  to  say,  the  criK-txliles  do 
meddle  with  cattle  under  such  circi 
stances. 

Aided  by  their  rafts,  tlie  Shillooks  emplof 
much  of  their  time  in  fishing.  Thev  do  ml 
use  either  net  or  hook,  but  employ  the  mow 
sportsmanlike  spear.  Tliis  weapon  is  alwtit 
ten  feet  in  length,  and  has  a  l>jirbed  iron 
head  loosely  sttick  into  the  end  of  the  shaft, 
both  being  connected  by  a  slack  cord.  M 
soon  as  the  fish  is  struck,  the  shaft  is  disen- 
gaged from  the  head,  and  being  of  hgliM 
wood  floats  to  the  siu*face,  and  so  *^ plays''^ 
the  fish  until  it  is  exhausted,  and  can  be 
drawn  OiShore  by  a  hooked  stick.    The  ShU- 
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looks  often  catch  fish  at  raodom,  wadinj? 
through  the  river  against  the  stream,  ami 
8 tr iking  their  spears  right  and  left  itiU>  the 
i*"at€r. 

Polygamy  is  of  course  practised  amonsr 
the  ptHipk^  Mr.  Fetheriuk  ja:ives  a  very 
amusing  ilescriptioii  of  an  inten'iew  with  a 
chief  and  bis  family. 

"  At  one  of  these  villapres,  Gosa,  with  a 
view  to  estabhsiiing  a  trade  in  hides,  or  if 
possible  in  ivory,  I  made  ihe  acquaintance 
of  its  chief,  Dood,  who,  with  several  of  tlie 
village  elders,  entered  my  boat,  the  bank 
being  crowded  with  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  of  the  village.  The  ehtef^  a  man  pa.st 
middle  age,  struck  mo  hy  hh  intelligent 
remarks,  and  a  bearing  as  straightforward  Jts 
it  was  dignified  and  superior  to  that  of  his 
companions.  A  few  present.*^  of  beads  were 
greedily  clutched  by  his  attendants, be, how- 
ever, receiving  them  as  if  they  were  his  due; 
and,  pas.^ing  an  order  to  one  of  his  men,  the 
tritle  I  had  given  him  was  returned  by  a 
counter-present  of  a  sheep.  On  his  ieavhig 
I  refiMcsted  he  would  call  before  sunrise, 
attended  by  hia  sons  only,  when  I  would 
make  him  and  them  suitable  presents. 

*'  Long  before  the  appointed  time  Dood 
and  a  crowd  of  men  and  striplings,  with 
their  inseparable  ai'eomjmniments  of  clubs 
and  lances,  on  the  shore,  woke  me  from  my 
slumbers;  and^  as  I  appeared  on  deck^  a 
rush  took  place  toward  me,  with  cries  of 
^The  Benj!  the  Beiij!'  (the  chief),  followed 
bv  salutations  innumerable.  As  soon  as 
tfiese  shouts  subsided,  Dood,  disembarrass- 
ing his  mouth  with  some  ditlicnlty  of  a  qnid 
of  tobacco  the  size  of  a  small  orange,  sat 
down  by  my  side. 

'^  My  drst  remark  was  astonishment  at  the 
number  of  his  followers,  havtog  expected 
none  but  his  sons.  *  Oh, 'tis  allnght:  3'ou 
don't  know  my  family  yet;  but,  owing  to 
your  kind  promises,  I  sent  to  the  cattle- 
kraals  for  the  boys;'  and  with  tJie  pride  of 
a  father  he  saiil,  'These  are  my  lighting 
eons,  who  many  a  time  have  stuck  to  me 
against  the  I^inka,  whose  cattle  have 
enabled  them  to  wed.' 

"Notwithstanding  a  slight  knowledge  of 
negro  families,  I  wfis  still  not  a  httle  sur- 
prised to  find  his  valiant  progeny  amount  to 
torty  grown-up  men  and  hearty  fads,  *  Yes,' 
he  said,  *  I  did  not  like  t*>  bnng  the  girls 
and  httle  boys,  as  it  would  look  as  if  I 
wished  to  impose  upon  your  generosity.' 

"  *  W  hat  I  mo  re  1  i  ttl  e  boys  an  d  g  i  rls !  *W  hat 
may  be  their  number,  and  how  many  wives 
have  you  ? ' 

^"'Well,  I  have  divorced  a  good  many 
wives;  they  get  old,  yon  know;  and  now  I 
have  only  ten  and  five.'  But  when  he 
be^an  to  count  his  children,  he  was  obligeil 
to  nave  recourse  to  a  reed,  an<l,  breaking  it 
up  into  small  pieces,  said, '  I  take  no  notice 
01  babies,  as  they  often  die,  von  know; 
women  are  so  ibolish  about  chifdren  that  I 


never  care  for  them  until  they  are  able  to 
lay  a  snare,' 

*'  Like  all  negroes,  not  being  able  to  count* 
beyond  ten,  he  called  over  as  many  uamea.  1 
wliich  ho  marked  by  placing  a  piece  of  reea* 
on  the  deck  before  him;  a  similar  mark 
denoted  another  ten,  and  so  on  until  he  had 
named  and  marked  the  number  of  his  chil- 
dren.    The   sum  to  till,  with    the  exception, 
as  he  had  explained,  of  babies  antl  rhildrcn 
unable  to  protect  themselves,  was  tifty-threo 
boys  and  twenty  girls  —  viz.  seventy-threel 

^^^  Atter  the  above  explanation  I  eould  no 
longer  withhold  presents  to  the  host  on  the 
shore;  and,  pleased  with  my  tlouations,  he 
invited  me  to  his  house,  where  I  partook  of 
merissa  and  broiled  fowl,  in  which,  as  a 
substitute  for  fat,  the  entrails  had  been  left. 
Expressing  a  desire  to  see  his  wives,  he 
willingly  conducted  me  from  hut  to  hut, 
where  my  skin,  hair,  and  clothes  underwent 
a  most  scrutinizing  examination.  Each  wife 
was  located  in  a  separate  batch  of  huts;  and- 
alter  having  distributed  my  pocketfuls  of 
loose  beafla  to  the  latly  chienains  and  their 
young  Ihmilies,  in  whose  good  gi-aces  I  had 
installed  myself,  I  took  leave  of  the  atill 
sturdy  village   chief.'' 

The  code  of  government  among  the  Shil- 
looks  is  simple  enough.    There  is  a  sulLin 
or  superior  ofRcer,  who  is  called  the  "  Meek,'' 
and  who  possesses  and  exercises  powers  that 
are  almost  irresponsible.    The  Meek  seems 
to  appreeiate  the  proverb  that  "  familiarity 
breeds  contempt,'-  and  keeps  himself  aloof 
from   his  own   subjects,   seldom   venturing 
beyond   tlie  limits  of  his  own   homesteai 
He    will    not    even    address    his    subiects] 
directly,  but   forces  them   to   c<»mmunlcat6  ' 
with  him  through  the  medium  of  un  otheiaL 
Any  one  who  approaches  him  must  do  so 
on  his  knees,  and  no  one  may  either  stan€| 
erect  or  carry  arms  in  his  presence.    He 
executes  justice   firmly  and   severely,  and 
especially  punishes  murder  and  theft  amongi 
his  subjects,  the  culprit  being  sentenced  to 
death,  and  his  family  sold  as  slaves. 

Theft  and  murder,  however,  when  com*J 
mitted  against  other  tribes,  are  considered ^ 
meritorious,  and,  when  a  marauding  party 
returns,  the  Meek  takes  one-third  of  the 
plunder.  He  also  has  a  right  to  the  tusks 
of  all  elephants  killed  by  them,  and  he  also 
expects  a  present  from  every  trader  who 
passes  through  his  territory.  The  ileek 
will  not  allow  strangers  to  settle  within  the 
Shillook  territories,  but  permits  them  to 
reside  at  Kaka,  a  large  town  on  their 
extreme  north.  Here  many  trading  Arabs 
live  while  they  are  making  their  fortune  in 
exchanging  beads,  cattle  bells,  and  other 
articles  for  cattle,  slaves,  and  lvor)%  The 
trade  in  the  latter  article  is  entirely  carried 
on  by  the  Meek,  who  has  the  monopoly  of 
it,  and  makes  the  most  of  his  privilege. 
The  traffic  at  Kaka  is  by  no  means  a  free 
trade,  for  the  Meek  not  oaly  takes  ail  the 
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and  the  sound  produced  by  the  instrument 

19  of  a  wailing  and  lugubrious  cliaract^r, 
Inaide  the  flut«  is  fitted  an  odd  imi>Iemcnt 
which  we  may  call  the  cleaner.  It  is  com- 
posed of  an  ostrich  feather  with  the  vaucs 
cut  short,  and  in  order  to  render  it  long 
enough  to  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  flute, 
it  is  lengthened  by  a  wooden  handle,  to  the 
end  of  which  is  attached  a  tuft  of  hairs  from 
a  cow's  tail,  by  way  of  ornament  In  len^rth 
the  flute  meiisures  rather  more  than  eigh- 
teen inches,  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
amount  of  iron  upon  it,  the  weight  i&  more 
than  might  be  supposed. 
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"We  are  now  coming  among  some  of  the 
negro  tribes,  and  shaU  see  them  as  they  are 
in  their  normal  state  before  their  customs 
and  mode  of  life  have  been  idtered  by  the 
influence  of  Europeans. 

A  little  below  the  equator,  and  between  10** 
and  12°  E.  longitude,  is  a  district  inhabited 
by  the  Ishoffo,  a  very  large  and  remarkable 
tribe.  The  Ishogo  live  fuong  a  rather  nar- 
row tract  of  country  that  extends  diago- 
nally south  westward,  parallel  with  the  Rem- 
bo  N'gouyai  River,  but  divided  from  it  by  a 
range  of  hills. 

The  Ishogo  are  a  fine  race  of  men,  black, 
with  woolly  hair,  but  not  exhibiting  the 
extreme  negro  development  which  charac- 
terizes the  aborigines  of  the  west  coast 
They  decorate  themselves  in  rather  a  sin- 
^lar  manner.  Both  sexes  add  a  ruddy 
tinge  to  their  native  black  by  rubbing  them- 
selves with  a  red  powder  obtained  by  scrap- 
ing two  pieces  or  bar-wood  together,  and 
they  also  disflgure  themselves  by  removing 
the  two  middle  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw. 

Like  other  woolly-haired  races,  the  Ishogo 
are  very  proud  of  their  heads,  and  diminish 
the  alreaay  scanty  supply  of  hair  with  which 
Nature  has  supplied  them.  Eyelashes  and 
eyebrows  are  unfashionable  among  them,  and 
are  carefully  erased,  while  the  hair  of  the  head 
18  dressed  in  the  most  extraordinary  style. 
The  men  shave  a  circle  round  their  heads, 
only  allowing  a  round  patch  to  remain  on 
the  crown.  This  is  separated  into  three 
divisions,  each  of  which  is  plaited  into  a 


lappet-like  form,  coming  to  a  point  at  the 
ena,  and  being  finished  off  with  a  large 
bead,  or  perhaps  a  piece  of  polished  wire. 
On  account  of  the  slow  growth  of  the  hair, 
an  Ishogo  cannot  complete  his  headdress 
under  several  years. 

The  women  begin  by  making  a  sort  of 
frame  of  grass  cloth,  and  fixing  it  to  the 
head,  at  the  top  or  at  the  back,  as  their 
taste  may  direct.  They  then  work  the 
woolly  hair  into  it,  and,  when  that  part  of 
the  process  is  completed,  shave  away  all 
the  hair  that  is  not  required  for  the  pur- 
pose. When  the  headdress  is  complete,  it 
stands  some  eight  or  ten  inches  from  the 
head,  and  consecjuently  a  term  of  years 
elapses  before  this  odd  ornament  reaches 
penection.  In  fadt,  a  complete  headdress 
18  never  seen  on  any  one  under  five-and- 
twenty. 

The  "  chipnon,"  if  we  may  apply  such  a 
term  to  the  headdress,  has  four  partings,  one 
in  front,  one  behind,  and  one  at  each  side. 
Of  course  Uiis  elaborate  ornament  cannot 
be  dressed  by  the  owners,  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  it  is  intrusted  to  professional  hands, 
several  women  in  every  town  making  hair- 
dressing  a  regular  business.  After  being 
arranged,  the  head  is  not  touched  for  sev- 
eral months,  when  the  structure  is  taken 
to  pieces,  and  elaborately  rebuilt,  the  fresh 
growth  of  hair  being  woven  into  it  The 
operation  of  taking  down  and  rebuilding 
one  of  tliese  towers  is  a  very  long  and  te- 
dious one,  and  occupies  a  full  day. 
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Four  nwdm  ui  arranging  the  tower,  if  it  I 

'  bo  called  so^  prevail  among  the  lahogo. 

1  ordinary  plan  is   to  raise  it  peq>eii- 

ilarly  from  the  top  of  the  headj  io  that 

distance  it  looks  exactly  a«  if  the  woman 

^  carrying  a  cylindrical  basket  on  her 

,    Sometimes,  when  the  base  of  the 

r  Is  placed  half  way  between  the  top 

*ie  head  and  the  neck,  the  direction  is 

lonal^  and,  wht?n  the  hair  at  the  back  of 

hmd  is    retained,  the   tower  projects 

^kward  and  horizontally.    These  are  the 

fiiahions;    but    some  of   the  women 

in  addition   to  the  tower,  a  tuft  of 

■sdiich  is  allowed  to  remain  at  each 

,  of  the  bead,  and  La  trained  into  a  ball 

^^  above  the  ear, 

The  dress  of  the  Ishogo  is  **  g^rass  cloth  " 
of  their  own  manufacture.    They  are  cele- 
brated for  the  soft  and  close  texture  of  this 
Hoth,  which  IB  J  however,  not  made  from 
.,  but  from  the  cuticle  of  young  palm 
i,  stripped  off  dexteroualy  by  the  fin- 
'X  (lu  Chain u  gives  the  following 
of  the  weavers;  — 
vaiking  down    the  main  street  of 
[I  number  of  ouandjas,  or  houses 
alia,  are    seen,   each    cental u in  tr 
H  live  looms,  with  the  weavers  seated 
uoiure  them,  weaving  the  cloth.     In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ouandja  a' wood  lire  is  seen  burn- 
ing* and  the  weavers,  as  you  pass  by,  are 
sure  to  be  seen  smokinff  their  pipeji,  and 
chatting  to  one  anotiier  ^^-hOst  going  on  with 
their  work.    The  weavers  are  all  men,  and 
ttii  men  also  who  stiteh  the  *  bongos  Ho- 
getfaer  to  make  *  dengiiii '  or  robes  of  them. 
The  stitches  are  not  very  cloae  together,  nor 
IB  the  thread  very  line,  6ut  the  work  i&  very 
neat  and  regular,  and  the  needles  are  of 
their  own  maoufactiu-e.    The   bongos  are 
TTCrv  often  striped,  and  sometimes  made  even 
in  elieck  patterns.    This  is  done  by  their  dye- 
ing some  of  the  threads  of  tlie  warp,  or  of  the 
warp  and  woof,  with  various  simple  colora* 
The  dyp3  are  all  made  of  decoctions  of  dif- 
ferent^ kinds  of  wood,  except  for  black,  when 
a  kind  of  iron  ore  is  used.    The  bongos 
are    employed  as   money  in    thig  part  ot 
M^icii.'^ 

Two  of  the  words  in  this  passage  need 
explanation.  Tlie  loom  of  the  Ishogo  is 
made  as  follows: —  A  bar  of  wood,  about 
two  feet  in  length,  is  suspended  horizon- 
tally iri^m  the  roof  of  tlie  wea\'ing  Imt  and 
over  thiH  bar  are  i}aP8ed  the  threads  which 
eonstirut43  the  warp,  their  other  ends  being 
fastened  to  a  corresponding  bar  below,  which 
is  fixed  tightly  down  by  a  couple  of  forked 
sticks  tlirii&t  into  the  ground.  The  alter- 
nate threads  of  the  warp  are  divided  by  two 
slight  rods,  the  ends  of  which  are  held  in 
the  Angers  of  the  left  hand,  which  cross 
them  alternately,  while  the  woof  is  Inter- 
laced by  means^  of  a  sword-shaped  shuttle-^ 
which  altio  serves  to  strike  it  down  and  lay 
it  regularly. 


In  consequence  of  this  form  of  loom  it  i* 
only  possible  to  weave  pieces  of  cloth  of  a 
liinitt:d  length,  and,  as  tlicse  clothe  are  u^ed 
aa  currency ,  they  are  all  matle  of  the  same 
length,  £ach  of  these  pieces  is  calJed  a 
"  bongo,"  and  when  two  are  sewed  to- 
gether they  become  **  deng:uis." 

The  women  are  only  allowed  to  wear  two 
of  these  pieces  of  cloth,  the  .size  of  the 
wearer  not  being  taken  into  consideralioa 
One  is  hung  at  each  side,  and  the  edges  are 
joined  before  and  behind,  so  that  a  large 
and  fat  woman  presents  a  very  absurd  ap- 
pearance, the  pieces  of  cloth  being  too  short 
to  meet  properly; 

The  ishogos  seldom  go  armed,  and  id- 
thougb  they  have  speara,  and  howa  and 
aiiM«=3,  they  do  not  carry  Oiem  except 
when  actually  required.  It  is  tb ought  oti- 
quette,  howeVer,  for  them  to  t^ke  their 
swords  with  them  when  ttiey  go  to  visit  an- 
other village.  They  are  a  quiet  and  peaceful 
people,  and  although  they  have  at  hand  the 
means  of  intoxicating  tliemselvt^s,  tliev  are 
remarkable  for  their  sobriety.  In  which  vir- 
toe  they  present  a  pleasing  contrast  to  their 
noisy^  quarrelsome,  and  intemperate  neigh- 
bors, the  Apono  tribe. 

The  villages  of  the  Ishogo  tribe  are  of^en 
very  large,  containing  two  hnndred  or  more 
huts.  Each  hut  is,  on  an  average,  twentj*- 
two  feet  in  length,  and  Urn  or  twelve  feet  m 
width,  and  is  divided  by  partitions  into  three 
compw-tments.  The  mud  walls  are  not  quite 
five  feet  in  height,  and  the  top  of  the  roof  is 
about  nine  feet  from  the  ground.  The  doors 
are  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  central  com- 
partment, and  are  rery  small,  only  a  little 
more  than  two  feet  and  a  hulf  in  height^ 
and  are  not  hung  on  hinges,  but  turn  in  the 
middle  on  a  couple  of  pivots,  one  at  the  top 
and  the  other  at  the  bottom.  Perhaps  one 
reason  for  this  diminutive  size  is,  that  the 
natives  have  no  saws,  and  liieir  only  method 
of  making  a  door  is  bv  ft/Hing  the  trunk  of 
a  tree,  cutting  it  into  the  proper  length,  and 
laboriously  chipping  away  the  wood  at  each 
side.  The  doors  are  decorated  with  various 
devices,  complicated  and  even  elegant  pat^ 
terns  being  painted  on  them  in  red,  black, 
and  white,  ic*  Most  of  the  honses  have 
the  outer  surface  of  the  walls  covered  with 
the  bark  of  trees. 

The  tnrniinre  of  these  huts  is  scarcely 
equal  to  the  excellence  of  the  architecture. 
Hanging  from  the  roof  are  a  quantity  of 
calabashes,  which  contain  water,  palm  wine, 
and  oil,  and  are  accompanied  by  plenty  of 
cotton  bags  and  cooking  vessels.  A  well- 
fiimished  "hut  has  als+o  a  number  of  plates 
and  dishes,  made  either  from  reeds  or  from 
the  rind  of  a  plant  called  "  as  tang,'*  divided 
into  strips,  and  against  the  walla  are  stored 
the  bundles  of  palm  fibres  from  which  the 
bongos  are  woven*  Tobacco  is  also  stored, 
within  the  hut,  and  is  completely  enveloped 
in  leaves* 
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The  usual  fonn  of  a  village  is  a  single 
street,  of  great  length,  and  sometimes  ex- 
ceedingly wide.  The  street  of  one  village 
was  fully  a  hundred  yards  in  width,  and  was 
kept  80  neatly  that  not  a  single  weed  was  to 
be  seen  in  it,  —  a  really  remarkable  fact 
when  we  remember  the  exceeding  rapidity 
with  which  vegetation  grows  in  this  coun- 
try'. Each  village  has  at  least  one  "palaver- 
house,''  while  many  have  several.  The  "  pa- 
laver-house "  is  more  of  a  shed  than  a  house, 
and  consists  chiefly  of  a  roof  and  the  posts 
which  support  it  In  this  house  the  men 
meet  daily,  to  smoke,  to  hold  trials,  to  re- 
ceive strangers,  and  to  indulge  in  that  in- 
terminable gossip  of  which  a  relic  still  exists 
in  the  "  discoorsmg  "  of  Ireland. 

There  is  also  a  temple,  or  M'buiti  house, 
in  which  a  kind  of  religious  service  is  held, 
anl  which  always  contains  a  large  wooden 
idol,  which  the  people  hold  in  creat  rev- 
erence. The  proceedings  within  this  edifice 
will  be  presently  described. 

In  the  middle  of  every  Ishogo  and 
Ashanffo  village  there  is  a  single  large  tree, 
belongmg  to  the  genus  Ficus.  When  the 
site  of  a  village  is  first  laid  out,  a  sapling  of 
this  tree  is  planted,  the  prosperity  of  the 
future  village  bein^  connectea  with  it  If 
it  should  live  and  nourish,  the  new  village 
will  be  prosperous:  but.  if  it  should  die,  the 
place  is  abandoned  and  a  new  site  chosen. 
Some  of  the  villages  are  distinguished  by 
having  two  heads  of  the  gorilla,  one  male 
and  the  other  female,  stuck  on  poles  under 
the  sacred  tree,  anJ  M.  du  Chaulu  learned 
afterward  that  certain  charms  were  buried 
at  the  root  of  the  same  tree. 

Among  the  Ishogos  there  is  a  verv  re- 
markable custom  connected  with  the  Tbirth 
of  twins.  In  many  parts  of  the  world  twins 
are  destroyed  as  soon  as  born,  but  in  this 
country  they  are  permitted  to  live,  though 
under  restnctions  which  tell  much  more 
severely  on  the  mother  than  on  her  off- 
sprini^.  The  Ishogo  have  a  vague  kind  of 
a  notion  that  no  woman  ought  to  produce 
more  than  a  single  infant  at  a  time,  and  that 
nature  desires  to  correct  the  mistake  by 
killing  one  of  the  children  before  it  is  able 
to  take  care  of  itself.  After  that  time — i. 
e.  when  the  children  are  about  six  vears  old 
—  the  balance  of  the  births  and  deaths  is 
supposed  to  be  equalized,  and  no  further 
precautions  need  be  taken. 

Therefore,  as  soon  as  twins  are  bom,  the 
house  is  marked  off  in  some  way  so  as  to 
distinguish  it  In  one  instance,  mentioned 
by  M.  du  Chaillu,  two  long  poles  were 
planted  at  each  side  of  the  ooor,  a  piece  of 
cloth  was  hung  over  the  entrance,  and  a 
row  of  white  pegs  driven  into  the  ground 
just  in  front  or  the  threshold.  These  marks 
are  intended  to  warn  strangers  from  enter- 
ing the  hut,  as,  if  any  one  except  the  chil- 
dren and  their  parents  do  so,  the  delinquent 
is  seized  and  sold  into  slavery.    The  twins 
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themselves  are  not  allowed  to  play  with  the 
other  children,  and  even  the  very  ufeijttls 
and  cooking  pots  of  tbe  hut  cannot  be  umd. 

In  consequence  of  this  curious  law,  there 
is  nothing,  next  to  being  childless,  which 
the  women  dread  so  much  as  havinjr  twins 
bom  to  them,  and  nothing  annoys  amishogo 
woman  so  much  as  telling  her  that  she  is 
sure  to  have  twins.  Perhaps  the  most  irri- 
tating restriction  is  that  which  forbids  the 
woman  to  talk.  She  is  allowed  to  go  into 
the  forest  for  firewood,  and  to  perform  ^ch 
necessary  household  tasks,  as  otherwise  ato 
and  her  children  must  starve.  But  shfls 
strictly  forbidden  to  speak  a  word  to  any 
one  who  does  not  belong  to  her  own  family 
—  a  prohibition  annoymg  enough  to  any 
one,  but  doubly  so  in  Africa,  where  perpetual 
talk  is  almost  one  of  the  necessaries  or  life. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  a 
ceremony  takes  place  by  which  all  parties 
are  released  from  their  long  confinement, 
and  allowed  to  enter  the  society  of  their 
fellows.  At  daybreak  proclamation  is  made 
in  the  street,  and  two  women,  namely,  the 
mother  and  a  friend,  take  their  stand  at 
the  door  of  the  hut,  having  previously  whit- 
ened their  legs  and  faces.  They  next  march 
slowly  down  the  village,  beating  a  drum  in 
time  to  the  step,  and  singing  an  appropriate 
song.  A  general  dance  and  feast  then  takes 
place,  and  lasts  throughout  the  night,  and, 
after  the  ceremony  is  over,  all  restrictions 
are  removed.  This  rite  is  called  "  M'paza," 
a  word  which  both  signifies  twins  and  the 
ceremony  by  which  they  and  their  mother 
are  set  free  from  their  imprisonment  It  is 
illustrated  on  the  478th  page. 

As  in  other  parts  of  Africa,  the  natives 
have  a  way  of  keeping  up  their  dancing  and 
drumminnr  and  singing  all  night,  partly  on 
account  or  the  coolness,  and  partly  because 
they  arc  horribly  superstitious,  ancl  have  an 
idea  that  evil  spirits  might  hurt  them  under 
cover  of  the  night,  if  tney  were  not  fright- 
ened away  by  the  fires  and  noise. 

One  of  these  dances  is  called  M'muirri,  on 
account  of  the  loud  reverberating  sound 
produced  by  their  lips.  It  is  properly  a 
war-dance,  and  is  perrormed  by  men  alone. 
They  form  in  line,  and  advance  and  retreat 
simultaneously,  stamping  so  as  to  mark 
the  time,  beating  their  breasts,  yelling,  and 
making  the  reverberating  sound  which  has 
been  already  mcntionea.  Their  throats 
being  apparently  of  brass  and  their  lungs  of 
leather,  the  Ishogo  villagers  keep  u])  this 
horrid  uproar  throughout  the  night,  without 
a  moment's  cessation,  and  those  who  are  for 
the  moment  tired  of  singing,  and  do  not 
own  a  drum,  contribute  their  share  to  the 
general  noise  by  clapping  two  pieces  of 
wood  together. 

With  all  their  faults,  the  Ishogos  are  a 
pleasant  set  of  people,  and  M.  du  Chaillu, 
who  lived  with  them,  and  was  accompanied 
by  Ishogos  in  his  expedition,  says  that  they 
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THE  ASHANGO. 


are  the  gentkst  and  kindest-hearted  negroes 
that  he  ever  met  Al'ttir  his  retreat  from 
Ashnngo  -  land,  which  will  next  he  men- 
tioned, the  IsbogQS  receiveil  him  with  vwn 
more  than  iibuiD  hospitality,  arranged  his 


journey  westward,  and  the  whole  papulatao 
of  the  villager  tamed  out  of  their  houa 
and  accorapanied  hira  a  little  distance 
his  way. 


ASHAKGO, 


Eastward  of  tlie  Ishogos  ia  a  people 
called  the  Ashango,  They  ppeak  a  ditTer<^nt 
dialect  from  the  Ishogo,  and  cull  theinsylves 
a  dillerent  race,  but  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms are  so  similar  to  those  of  the  Ishogos 
that  a  very  brief  account  of  thera  is  all  tfial 
is  needed. 

Ashango-land  was  the  limit  of  M,  du 
ChaiUn's  second  expedition,  which  was  sud- 
denly lirought  to  a  close  by  a  sad  accident 
The*  people  had  been  rjither  siisnicious  ol 
his  motives,  and  hanissed  him  in  liis  cam|>, 
80  that  a  few  shots  were  tired  in  the  air  by 
way  of  warning.  Unfortunately,  one  of  the 
guns  was  discharged  before  it  w^as  raised,  and 
the  Indict  struck  an  unfortunate  man  in  the 
hen<l,  killing  liini  instantly.  The  whole  vil* 
la^e  t!ew  to  arms,  the  war-drum  sounded,  and 
the  warrior  a  crowded  to  the  snot,  with  their 
barbed  spears,  and  bows  and  poisoned  arrows. 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  lull:  the  inter- 
preter, whose  hand  fired  the  unlucky  shot, 
explained  that  it  was  an  accident^  and  that 
the  price  of  twenty  men  should  be  paid  as 
compensation.  Beads  and  cloth  were  pro- 
duced, and  one  of  the  heatlmen  had  just 
assented  to  the  proposal,  when  a  loud  wail- 
ing was  heard,  and  a  woman  rushed  out  ot 
a  hut,  announcing  that  the  favorite  wife  of 
the  friendly  headman  had  been  killed  by  the 
same  fatal  hnllet,  which,  after  scattering 
the  brains  of  the  man,  had  passed  through 
the  thin  wails  of  the  hut,  and  killed  the 
poor  woman  within. 

After  tills  announcement  all  hopes  of 
peace  were  at  an  end;  the  husband  natu- 
rally cried  for  vengeance;  and,  amid  a 
shower  of  arrows,  one  of  wdiich  struck  the 
interpreter,  and  another  nearly  severed  M» 
du  Chaillu^s  finger,  the  party  retreated  as 
they  best  coultl,  refraining  from  firing  as 
long  as  thcT  could,  hut  at  last  being  forced  to 
tire  in  self-defence.  In  order  to  escape  as 
fiu4t  as  the}"  could,  the  porters  w*ere  obliged 
to  throw  away  the  instruments^  specimens 
of  natural  history,  and  photographs,  so 
that  the  labor  of  months  vras  lost,  and 
scrireely  anything  except  the  journal  was 
saved.  Each  village  to  which  they  came 
sent  out  its  warriors  against  thera.  '  M.  du 
Chaillu  was  dangerously  ivounded  in  the 
side,  and  bad  at  last  to  tlirow  away  his  best 
but  heaviest  rifle.  It  was  only  "after  the 
death  of  several  of  their  number  that  the 
Ashrin^rm  perceived  that  they  had  to  con- 
tend with  a  foe  who  w^as  more' than  a  match 
for  them,  and  at  bst  gave  up  the  pursuit 
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It  was  necessary,  however,  to  cooceal  tlit 

fact  of  being  wounded,  for  several  of  tlif 
tribes  had  an  idea  that  their  white  visitor 
was  invulnerable  to  spears  and  arrows,  and 
it  was  a  matter  of  great  consequence  tkit 
such  a  notion  should   be   encouraged.    AD 
kinds    of    wild    rumors    circulated    about 
him:  some  saying  that  the  Ashango  nr-  - 
glanced  ofl'  hts  l>ody  without  hurtini: 
just  as  the  Scotch  fielievcd  that  the  1 
were  seen  hopping  like  hail  off  the  b<H 
Claverhouse;  while  others  improved  un  LLt,_ 
tale,  and  avowed  that  he  had  changed 
self  into  a  lco])ard,  a  gorilla,  or  an  elrphi 
as  tlie  case  might  be,  and  under  ihij  stxai 
fomi  had  attacked  the  enemies  and  driv 
them  away. 

The  Ashangos  are  even  better  cloi 
than  the  Ishogos,  wearing  den^uis  ofcoih 
siderahlo  size^  and  even  clothing  thdr 
diildren,  a  most  unusual  circumstance 
Central  Africa.  The  women  wear  h 
towers  like  those  of  the  Ishogos,  but  do 
seem  to  expend  so  much  trouble  upi:»n  theiiL 
They  seem  to  lead  tolerably  happy  Uvei* 
and  indeed  to  have  their  own  waj*  in  most 
things. 

The  Ashango  warriors  are  well  armed, 
carrying  swords,  spears,  and  poisoned  ar* 
rows.  The  spear  and  arrow *heafls  and 
swords  are  not  made  by  themselves,  but  bj 
the  Shimba  and  Asbangui  tribes,  who  seem 
to  be  the  acknowledged  smiths  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  The  sword  is  carried  bv 
almost  every  Ashango,  and  wiien  one  of 
these  weapons  is  Ixiugbt  or  sold,  the  tnm*' 
action  is  always  carried  on  in  private* 

Before  the  Ashangos  go  out  to  war,  tliey 
have  a  sort  of  maj^ical  ceremony,  called 
''  Cooking  the  War-dish."  The  witch-doctor 
is  summoned,  and  sets  to  work  preparing  a 
kiufl  of  porridge  of  all  sorts  or  herbs  iin«i 
fetishes  in  on  eunrmous  pot  None  but  ihe 
w^arriors  are  allowed  to  see  the  preparation, 
an(l,  when  the  mess  is  cooked,  each  warrior 
eats  a  portion.  None  of  it  is  allowed  to 
he  left,  and  afler  they  have  all  eaten,  the 
remainder  is  rubbed  over  their  bodies,  until 
they  have  excited  themselves  to  the  neci 
sary  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  when  they  rui 
out  and  at  once  proceed  to  the  attack. 

There  are  a  number  of  minor  ceremonii 
connected  with  food;  one  of  which  is,  thai 
the  women  are  not  allowed  t^  eat  goat  flesh 
or  fowls,  the  probfjble  reason  being,  accord- 
ing to  M.  du  Chaillu,  that  the  men  want  to 
eat  these  articles  themselves. 
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In  Ashanjcro-land,  as  well  as  among  the 
Isho^os,  tlie  temple,  or  idol  hut,  is  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  buildings.  Generally^ 
the  people  did  not  like  strangers  to  enter 
their  temples,  but  in  one  village  he  suc- 
ceeded in  entering  a  temple,  or  M'buiti 
house,  and  seeing  the  strange  worship 
which  wiu  conducted. 

**  Thisi  idol  waa  kept  at  the  end  of  a  long, 
narrow,  and  low  hut,  forty  or  tifty  feet  lou^, 
and  ten  feet  broad,  and  was  painted  in  red. 
white,  and  black  colors.  When  I  enterea 
the  hut,  it  wa5  full  of  Ashango  people, 
ranged  in  order  on  each  side,  with  lighted 
torcnes  stuck  in  the  ground  before  them. 
Among  them  were  conspicuous  two  irbuiti 
men,  or,  as  they  might  he  called,  priests, 
dressed  in  cloth  of  vegetable  iibre,  with 
their  skins  painted  grotesquely  in  various 
colors,  one  .nide  of  the  face  red,  the  other 
white,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  breast  a 
broad,  yellow  stripe;  the  circuit  of  the  ^eyes 
was  also  daubed  with  paint  These  colors 
are  made  by  boiling  various  kinds  of  wood 
and  mixing  the  decoction  with  clay. 

*'Tht3  rest  of  the  Ashangns  were  also 
streaked  and  daubed  with  various  colors, 
and  by  the  light  of  their  torches  ibey  looked 
like  a  troop  of  devils  assembled  in  the  lower 
regions  to  celebrate  some  diabolical  rite; 
around  their  \q^s  were  bound  white  leaves 
from  the  heart  of  the  palm  tree;  some  wore 
feathers,  others  had  leaves  twisted  in  the 
shape  of  horns  behind  their  ears,  and  all 
had  a  bundle  of  palm  leaves  in  their  hands, 

**Soon  after  1  entered,  the  rites  be- 
gan: all  the  men  sqaatted  down  on  their 
naunches,  and  set  up  a  deafening  kind  of 
wild  song.  There  was  an  orcTiestra  of 
instmmental  performers  near  the  idol,  con- 
Bisting  of  three  drummers  with  two  drum- 
Bticfcs  each,  one  harper,  and  a  performer  on 
the  sounding -stick,  which  latter  did  not 
touch  the  ground,  but  rested  on  two  other 
sticks,  80  that  the  noise  was  ma/le  the 
more  resonant  The  two  M'buiti  men,  in 
the  mean  time,  were  dancing  in  a  fanta^stical 
manner  in  the  middle  of  the  temple,  putting 
their  bodies  into  al!  sort"*  of  strange  contor- 
tions. Every  time  the  Minuti  men  opened 
their  mouths  to  speak,  a  dead  silence  ensued, 

"As  the  ceremonv  continued,  the  crowd 
rose  and  surrounded  the  dancing  men,  re- 
doubling at  the  sams  time  the  volume  of 
their  songs,  and,  after  this  went  on  for  some 
time,  returning  to  their  former  positions. 
This  was  repeated  several  times.  It  seemed 
to  me  to  be  a  kind  of  village  feast 

**The  M'buiti  men,  I  ought  to  mention, 
had  been  sent  for  from  a  distance  to  officiate 
on  the  occa-Hion,  and  the  whole  affair  was 
similar  to  a  rude  sort  of  theatrical  represen- 
tation. The  M'buiti  men,  like  the  witch* 
craft  doctors,  arc  important  persons  among 
these  inland  tribes;  some  have  more  reputa- 
tion than  rjthers,  but  in  general  those  who 
live  furthest  off  are  much  esteemed.     At 


length,  wearied  out  with  the  noise,  and  being 
unable  to  see  any  meaning  or  any  change  in 
the  performances,  I  returned  to^  my  hut  at 
half  past  ten.'* 

Being  exceedingly  superstitious,  the 
Ashangos  generally  tliought  that  their  white 
visitor  was  not  a  ^man,  hut  a  spirit,  as  he 
could  perform  such  wonders.  He  had  a 
music4il  box,  and  set  it  playing,  to  the  great 
consternation  of  the  people.  Their  awe  was 
increased  by  his  leaving  the  box  where  it 
stood,  and  going  away  into  the  forest.  The 
fact  that  the  instrument  should  continue  to 
j>lriv  with  no  one  near  it  was  still  more  ter- 
rible, and  a  crowd  of  people  stood  round  in 
dead  silence  —  a  very  convincing  nniof  of 
their  awe-stricken  state,  An  accordion  pro- 
duced even  a  greater  sensation,  and  none 
hut  the  chief  dared  ti>  utter  a  sound.  Even 
he  was  very  much  frightened,  and  continued 
beating  his'  "*  kendo,**  or  magic  bell  of  otfice, 
and  invoking  help  from  tlie  spirits  of  his 
ancestors. 

This  chief  was  a  very  pious  man  in  his 
own  fa-sbion.  He  had  a  little  temple  or 
oratory  of  his  own,  and  every  moruing  and 
evening  he  re^mired  to  the  oratory,  shut  hini* 
self  up,  beat  his  bell,  and  invoked  the  spirits, 
and  at  night  he  always  lighted  a  Ere  before 
beating  the  belt 

The ''  kendo  **  is  a  very  remarkable  badge  of 
office.  It  is  bell-shapeci,  hut  lias  a  long  iron 
handle  bent  in  a  hook-like  shape,  so  that  the 
*^  kendo  '■  can  be  carried  on  the  shoulder. 
Leonardos  fur  is  fastened  to  it,  much  to  the 
deaaening  of  the  sound,  and  the  whole  in- 
strument forms  an  emblem  which  is  re- 
spected as  much  as  the  sceptre  among  our- 
selves. As  the  chief  walks  along,  he  rings 
the  bell,  which  announces  his  presence  by  a 
.sound  like  that  of  a  common  sheep  or  cow 
bell. 

When  M.  du  Chaillu  was  among  the 
Ashango,  scarcely  any  articles  of  civilixed 
manufacture  bml  penetrated  into  the  coun- 
try. The  universal  bead  had  reached  them, 
and  so  had  a  few  ornaments  of  brass.  There 
was  an  article,  however,  which  was  some- 
times found  among  them,  and  which  was 
about  the  last  that  could  be  expected.  It 
was  the  common  black  heer-bottle  of  Eng- 
land, These  bottles  have  penetrated  almost 
as  far  as  the  heads,  and  are  exceedingly 
prized  by  the  chiefs,  who  value  no  article  of 
property  more  than  a  black  bottle,  which 
they  sling  to  their  belts,  and  in  which  tliev 
keep  their  plantain  wine.  Calabashes  would, 
of  course,  answer  their  purpose  better,  being 
less  fragile,  but  the  black  bottle  is  a  chjefs 
^eat  ambition,  Mostlv,  the  wives  do  as 
they  like;  hut,  if  a  wife  should  happen  to 
break  a  bottle,  she  has  committed  an  offence 
for  which  no  partlon  is  expected. 

The  Ashangos  have  an  odd  custom  of 
receiving  a  visitor.  When  they  desire  to  do 
him  particular  honor,  they  meet  him  witk 
some  dishes  of  their  red  paint,  with  whic> 
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fae  11  expected  to  besmear  bimielf.     If  a  I  happy,  and,  if  tlie  pii 
Btran^er  approach  a  hoiise,  and  the  owner   ofi'ered,  he  will  go 
mk$  him  to  make  Mmjelf  ^ed^  he  is  quite  |  slight 


lent  should  not  h& 
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OBONGOS,  OR  BUSHHEIS^  OF  ASHAKGO-LAHD. 


Bo>rKirHETiE  near  the  equatorial  Mae, 
and  between  long,  11*^  and  12^  E.,  there  is  a 
tribe  of  dwarftsd  negroe*,  called  the  Oboogds, 
who  Sfpm  to  be  among  the  very  lowest  of 
the  human  ra^e^  not  only  in  itature,  but  in 
civilisation. 

The  O bongos  have  no  settled  place  of 
re^idt^nce^  their  bourses  being  simply  huts 
made  of  branches,  and  constructed  eo 
Blightly  that  no  home  intereetis  can  poiisiblj 
attach'  to  them-  They  are  merely  made  of 
leafy  houghs  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  are  io 
slight  Ihat  a  whole  viUa^t;  of  Obongoe  will 
change  Its  residence  with  scarcely  a  warn* 
ing.  The  principal  cai^ae  of  abandonment 
seema  to  be  summed  up  in  the  single  word 
*^  vermin,"  with  which  the  huts  ewaxm  to 
inch  an  eattent  that,  long  ailter  they  have 
been  abandoned,  no  one  can  enter  without 
being  covered  with  iwarm*  of  thcBe  ot!bn- 
aive  little  insect*.  Thy  huts  are  merely 
made  of  green  bonghs,  and  tlie  hole  which 
serves  m  a  door  is  cloi«ed  with  a  smaller 
bongh.  They  are  Rcattered  about  without 
any  order  in  the  open  ipaee  left  among  the 
trees. 

The  resemblance  between  the  Obongos 
and  the  BosJRsmani  of  Southern  Africa  ie 
really  'wonderfuh  Like  them,  the  Obongos 
are  short,  though  not  ill-shaped,  much  lighter 
in  hufi  than  their  neie:hbors,  and  have  short 
hair  growing  in  tufts,  while  the  Aishaugoss 
are  tall,  dark,  and  have  rather  long  bushy 
hair. 

Their  color  is  pale  yeUow-brown,  their 
foreheads  narrow,  and  their  cheek-bones 
high-  The  average  height  is  about  four  feet 
seven  inches,  accordlmr  to  M,  du  Chaillu's 
measurement'!,  though  ne  found  one  woman 
who  was  considered  very  tall,  and  who  was 
i^xt  feet  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  high.  The 
men  are  remarkable  for  having  their  breasts 
and  legs  covered  with  hair,  which  grows  in 
tufts  like  that  of  the  head. 

This  diminutive  stature  h  not  entirely 
owiufj  to  the  small  size  of  the  whole  figure, 
but  to  the  shortness  of  the  lega,  which^  un- 
like those  of  African  races  m  genenil,  are 
venr  short  m  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
body.  Thus,  infsitead  of  looking  like  ordi- 
nary but  well -shaped  men  seen  through  a 
diminishing  glass,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Bosje^manof  Sontheru  Africa,  they  have  a 
dwarfish  and  stunted  appearance,  which, 
addled  to  the  hairy  limbs  of  the  men,  gives 
them  a  weird  and'eltish  appearance. 

The  dre^s  of  the  Obon^os  —  when  they 
have  any  d  re  sis  at  alU  which  is  seldom  the 
£as0  —  coneiits  entirely  of  old  and  worn  out 


denguis,  which  are  given  to  them  by  the 
Asliaogos,  Indeed,  the  Ashan^ns  behave 
veiy  kindly  to  the^e  wretched  little  beings, 
ana  encourage  them  to  take  up  their  reai- 
dence  near  vtllagedf  SO  tliat  a  kmd  of  traffic 
(am  be  carried  on.  Degratled  a*  thene  tittle 
beings  eeemto  lie,  they  are  »kiil\il  trappers, 
and  take  great  quantities  of  game,  the  i^ 
plies  of  which  they  sell  to  the  AAhatigoa  w 
plantains,  iron  cooking  pots,  and  otber 
implements,  (See  illustration  iNo.  2,  on  p. 
478.)  On  one  occasion  M-  dn  ChaiUu  sawt 
dozen  Ashango  women  going  to  the  huts  of 
the ^O bongos,  carrying  on  their  bead§  plan- 
tains which  ihey  were  fibout  to  est  change  ^ 
game.  The  men  had  not  returned  ^M 
hunting,  but,  on  seeing  that  the  Obongo 
women  were  euM^ring  from  hunger*  and 
forced  to  live  on  some  very  unwiiole&ome- 
looking  nnts*  tliey  left  nearly  all  the  plan- 
tains, and  came  away  without  the  game. 

The  womls  in  whith  they  live  are  «o  liUed 
with  their  traps  that  a  stJT.nger  dares  not 
walk  in  them.  It j*t  he  should  tuinble  into  i 
pitfall  which  was  constructed  to  catch  tbe 
leopard,  wild  boar,  or  antelope^  or  have  Ins 
legs  caught  in  a  trap  which  vvas  laid  far 
monkeys".  There  is  not  a  path  tli rough  the 
trees  w'hich  does  not  contain  a  pitlaU  or  two^ 
and  outride  the  path  the  monkey  traps  tra 
Ro  numerous  that  even  by  dayliglit  it  w  dif* 
ficult  to  avoid  them.  Being  a  wandeiiog 
race,  the  Obongos  never  cultivate  the  ground^ 
but  depend  for  their  food  on  the  game  which 
they  take,  and  on  the  rocjts,  berries*,  and  nula 
which  they  find  in  the  woods.  Animal  foc^d 
is  coveted*  by  them  with  astonis-hincr  eager- 
ness, and  a  promise  of  goat's  dcsh  will  bribe 
an  Obongo  when  even  beadii  fail  to  touch 
him* 

The  origin  of  the  Obongos  ia  n  mystery, 
and  no  one  knows  w^hether  they  aVe  the 
aboriginal  inhabltanrs  of  the  soli,  or  w*hethei 
they  came  from  a  distance.  The  probabiltty 
is,  that  they  were  the  original  inhabitants, 
and  that  tHe  Ashangos,  being  a  larger  and 
more  powerful  race,  have  gradually  pos- 
sessed themselyes  of  that  fertile  1  and, \v hose 
capabilities  were  wasted  by  the  nomad  and 
no n -laboring  Obongos. 

It  is  strange  that  they  should  liave  re- 
tained their  individnaMty  througliont  so 
long  a  period,  in  which  phentmienou  they 
present  a  curious  resemblance  to  Iht/  gipsies 
of  Europe,  who  have  for  centuries  been  among 
us,  though  not  of  ns.  The  ObonjrDs  never 
marrj"  out  of  their  own  tribe,  and  as  ihey  live  in 
little'communities  of  tenor  twelve  huts,  it  is 
evident  that  thej  can  hare  but  little  nmtii- 
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monial  choice.  Indeed,  the  Ashaneos  say  that 
the  ties  of  kinship  are  totelly  neglectedf,  and 
that  the  Obongos  permit  marriages  to  take 
place  between  brothers  and  sisters.  This 
circumstance  may  perhaps  account  for  their 
dwarfed  stature. 

•  They  are  a  timid  people,  and  when  M.  du 
Chaillu  visited  them  he  could  hardly  catch 
a  sight  of  them,  as  they  all  dashed  into  the 
"wood  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  stranger.  It 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  ne  suc- 
ceeded in  intercepting  seversu  women  and 
some  children,  ana  by  presents  of  beads  and 
promises  of  meat  conciliating  some  of  them, 
and  inducing  them  to  inspire  confidence 
in  their  comrades.  One  little  old  woman 
named  Misounda,  who  was  at  first  very  shy, 
became  quite  confident,  and  began  to  laugh 
at  the  men  for  running  away.  She  said  that 
they  were  as  timid  as  the  squirrel,  which 
cried  '*  Qud,  Qu^/'  and  squeaked  in  imitation 


of  the  animal,  at  the  same  time  twisting  her 
odd  little  body  into  all  sorts  of  droll  contor- 
tions, intended  to  represent  the  terror  of  her 
frightened  companions. 

When  an  Obongo  dies,  it  is  usual  to  take 
the  body  to  a  hollow  tree  in  the  forest,  and 
drop  it  into  the  hollow,  which  is  afterward 
filled  to  the  top  with  earth,  leaves,  and 
branches.  Sometimes,  however,  they  em- 
ploy a  more  careful  mode  of  burial.  They 
take  the  body  to  some  running  stream,  the 
course  of  which  has  been  previously  di- 
verted. A  deep  grave  is  dug  in  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  the  body  placed  in  it,  and  cov- 
ered over  carefully.  Lastly,  the  stream  is 
restored  to  its  original  course,  so  that  all 
traces  of  the  grave  are  soon  lost.  This 
remarkable  custom  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
Obongos,  but  has  existed  in  various  parts  of 
Uie  world  from  the  earliest  known  time. 
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!niir0  toward  the  westerti  coast  of 
1%  now  come  to  the  Apono  tribe, 
+.a  district  ju^t  below  the  Equa- 
I'^ng,  iP  and  12°  E. 
ft  iy  mce,  and  carry  to 

tJiu  justom  of  drumming, 

;^  am  tliroughout  the  entire 

.    Drii  coume,  forms  a  chief 

imiL  of  the  uiuuB^^mtmta  of  the  night,  the 
liquid  ui*ed  heiug  the  pakii  wiiie,  which 
i5  made  in  great  quantities  in  many  jxirts 
of  tropical  Atricnu  Perhaps  the  innate 
good  nature  of  the  Apono  people  was 
never  shown  to  greater  advantage  than 
on  one  occasion  when  M,  du  Chaillu  de- 
termined to  stop  the  revelry  that  cost  htm 
his  repose  at  nighty  and  the  servicei  of 
his  intoxicated  porters  by  day.  He  dul 
so  by  the  very  summary  process  of  going 
to  the  hut  where  the  feast  was  held,  kicking 
over  the  ve»sel&  of  palm  wine,  and  driving 
the  chiefs  and  their  attendants  out  of  the 
hut,  Tlicy  were  certainly  vexed  at  the  losa 
of  60  raucli  good  liquor,  but  contented  them- 
selves i^ith  a  grumble,  and  then  obeyed 
orders* 

The  AponoB  proved  to  be  very  honest 
men.  accord tn;^  to  the  African  ideas  of  hon- 
est}%  and,  from  M.  du  Chaillu's  account,  did 
not  ^teal  his  propertv,  and  a!wavs  took  his 
part  in  the  nnml^erless  squabbles  with  dif- 
ferent chiefs.  They  are  not  pleasing  in  ap- 
pearance, not  so  much  from  actual  ugliness 
of  feature,  hut  from  their  custom  of  dia* 
figuring  themselves  artifieially.  In  the  first 
plicc,  they  knock  out  the  two  middle  teetli 


of  the  upper  Javr,  and  file  all  the  rest  to 
nharp  points.  Tattooing  ia  carried  an  to  a 
considerable  extent,  especially  by  the  worhen^ 
who  have  a  habit  of  raising  little  elevated 
ftcars  in  their  foreheads,  sometimes  arranged 
in  the  form  of  a  diamond,  and  situated  oe- 
tween  tlie  eyes.  Several  marks  are  made 
on  the  cheekSj  and  a  few  on  the  chest  and 
abdomen. 

The  dresa  of  the  Aponos  rcfiembles  that 
of  tlie  Ishogo  tribe,  and  is  made  of  graM 
cloth.  The  men  wear  the  denguis  or  man- 
tles, composed  of  several  grass  cloths  sewed 
together,  while  the  women  are  restricted  to 
two,  one  of  which  is  attached  on  either  side 
and  made  to  meet  in  the  back  and  front  if 
they  can.  While  the  women  are  young,  the 
dress  is  amply  sufficient,  but  when  they  be- 
come old  and  fat,  the  clot  lis,  whicli  are 
always  of  uniform  size,  cannot  be  made  to 
mee  t  by  se  ve  ral  in  eh  es.  Ho  w  eve  r,  t  h  e  dress 
in  question  ia  that  which  is  sanctioned  by 
ordinary  custom,  aod  the  Aponos  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  it. 

The  palm  wine  which  has  just  been  men- 
tioned is  mailo  bv  the  Aponos  in  a  vet7 
simple  manner.  When  the  fruit  is  nearly 
ripe,  the  natives  climb  the  trees  and  hang 
hollowed  gourds  under  the  fruits  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  pretious  liquor* 
Tlicy  are  so  fond  of  this  drink,  that  even  in 
the  early  morning  they  may  be  seen  climb- 
ing the  trees  and  drinking  from  the  sus- 
pended calabashes.  During  the  season  the 
Apono  people  are  constantly  intoxicated, 
and,  in  eo  use  que  nee,  are  apt  to  be  quarrel* 
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6ome  and  lazy,  willing  to  take  offence  at  any 
Blight,  whether  real  or  imagined,  and  to 
neglect  the  duties  which  at  other  times  of 
the  year  they  are  always  ready  to  perform. 

Fortunately  for  themselves,  the  palm  wine 
season  lasts  only  a  few  months,  and  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year  the  Aponos  are 

f)erforce  obliged  to  be  sober.  While  it 
asts,  the  country  is  most  unpleasant  to  a 
stranger,  the  sound  of  the  drum,  the  dance, 
and  the  song  scarcely  ever  ceasing  night  or 
day,  while  the  people  are  so  tetchy  and 
quarrelsome  that  a  day  never  passes  without 
a  fight,  which  often  leaves  considerable  scars 
behind  it 

One  of  their  dances  is  very  peculiar,  and 
is  called  by  the  name  of  Ocuya,  or  Griant 
Dance.  The  reader  will  find  it  illustrated 
on  the  previous  page. 

This  curious  dance  is  performed  by  a  man 
who  enacts  the  part  of  tne  giant,  and  raises 
himself  to  the  necessary  height  by  means  of 
stilts.  He  then  endues  a  wicker-work 
frame,  shaped  like  the  body  of  a  man,  and 
dressed  like  one  of  the  natives,  in  large 
grass  cloths.  The  dress  reaches  to  the 
ground,  so  as  to  conceal  the  stilts,  and,  in 
spite  of  this  drawback,  the  performer  walks 
and  dances  as  if  he  were  using  his  unaided 
feet.  Of  course  he  wears  a  mask,  and  this 
mask  is  mostly  of  a  white  color.  It  has 
large,  thick  lips,  and  a  mouth  partly  o^en, 
showing  the  gap  in  which  the  upper  incisor 
teeth  had  once  existed.  The  headdress  is 
much  like  a  lady's  bonnet  of  1864  or  1865. 
The  material  of  which  it  is  made  is  monkey 
skin,  and  it  is  ornamented  with  feathers. 

The  Aponos  are  not  distinguished  as  war- 
riors, their  weapons  being  very  formidable  in 
appearance,  and  very  inefficient  in  practice. 
Each  Apono  has  his  bow  and  arrows.  The 
former  is  a  stiff*,  cumbrous  kind  of  weapon. 
It  is  bent  nearly  in  a  semi-circle,  the  string 
being  nearly  two  feet  from  the  centre  of  the 
bow.  The  string  is  of  vegetable  fibre.  The 
arrows  are  ingeniously  armed  with  triangu- 
lar iron  heads,  each  bein^  attached  to  a  hol- 
low neck,  through  which  the  shaft  passes 
loosely.  The  head  is  poisoned,  and  when  it 
penetrates  the  flesh  it  remains  fixed  in  the 
wound,  while  the  shall  falls  to  the  ground, 
just  as  is  the  case  with  the  Bosjesman  arrows 
already  described. 

Their  spears  are  also  rather  clumsy,  and  are 
too  heavy  to  be  thrown.  They  are,  however, 
rather  formidable  in  close  combat.  The 
weapon  which  is  most  coveted  by  the  Apono 
tribe  is  a  sort  of  sword,  or  rather  scimitar, 
with  a  wooden  handle  and  a  boldly  curved 
hlade.  An  ambitious  young  Apono  is  never 
happy  until  he  has  obtained  one  of  these 
scimitars,  and  such  a  weapon,  together  with 
a  handsome  cap  and  a  well-made  "  dengui," 
will  give  a  man  a  most  distinguished  ap- 
pearance among  his  fellows.  Although  the 
curved  form  is  most  common,  sOme  of  these 
swords  are  straight,  and  are  not  made  by 


themselves,  but  by  t]}e  Abombos  and  Iljavis, 
who  live  to  the  east  of  them.  The  blade  of  this 
weapon  is  four  feet  in  length,  and  the  handle 
is  shaped  like  a  dice-box,  the  '^  tang  "  of  the 
blade  running  through  it  and  being  clenched 
on  the  end  of  the  hilt  From  the  same 
tribes  they  procure  their  anvils,  which  ar(3 
too  large  for  their  resources;  their  only 
melting  pots  bein^  scarcely  able  to  hold 
more  than  a  pint  of  iron  ore.  The  shields  of 
the  Apono  are  circular  and  made  of  basket 
work. 

The  villages  of  the  Apono  are  well  and 
neatly  built  One  of  them,  belonging  to 
Nchiengain,  the  principal  chief  of  the  Apono 
tribe,  was  measured  by  M.  du  Chaillu,  and 
found  to  consist  of  one  long  street,  nearly 
four  hundred  and  fifty  yards  long,  and 
eighteen  yards  wide.  The  houses  were  all 
separated  by  an  interval,  and  each  house 
was  furnisned  with  a  little  veranda  in 
front,  under  which  the  inhabitants  sit  and 
smoke  their  pipes,  eat  their  meals,  and  en- 
joy a  chat  with  their  neighbors.  The  ma- 
teria of  the  houses  is  chiefiy  bamboo,  and 
strips  of  the  leaf-stalks  of  palm  trees,  and 
the  average  height  of  a  hut  is  about  seven 
feet 

One  of  the  villages,  named  Mokaba,  de- 
served the  name  of  a  town,  and  was  ar^ 
ranged  in  a  somewhat  different  manner. 
The  houses  were  arranged  in  three  parallel 
rows,  forming  one  wide  principal  street  in 
the  middle,  and  a  narrow  street  on  either 
side.  The  houses  are  arranged  in  hollow 
squares,  each  square  belonging  to  one  family. 
As  often  as  a  man  marries  a  fresh  wife,  he 
builds  a  separate  house  for  her,  and  all  these 
new  houses  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
quadrangle,  the  empty  space  being  planted 
with  palm  trees,  which  are  the  property  of 
the  headman  of  each  group,  and  which  pass 
at  his  death  to  his  heir.  These  palm  trees 
are  valuable  property,  and  are  especially 
prized  as  furnishing  material  for  the  palm 
wine  which  the  Apono  tribe  drink  to  such 
an  extent 

Superstition  is  as  rife  among  the  Aponos 
as  among  other  tribes  which  have  been 
mentioned,  and  preserves  its  one  invariable 
characteristic,  i.  c.  an  ever-present  fear  of 
evil.  When  M.  du  Chaillu  visited  them, 
they  were  horribly  afraid  of  such  a  monster 
as  a  white  man,  and  jumped  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  any  one  who  was  unlike  them- 
selves must  be  both  evil  and  supernatural. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  the  chief 
Nchiengain  was  induced  to  allow  the  travel- 
lers to  pass  through  his  territories;  and  even 
after  permission  nad  been  granted,  it  was 
thougnt  better  to  send  a  man  who  was  the 
personal  friend  of  the  chief,  and  who  would 
serve  to  calm  the  fears  with  which  he  re- 
garded the  approach  of  his  visitors.  There 
was  certainly  some  reason  for  his  fear,  for,  by 
some  unfortunate  mischance,  the  small-pox 
swept  through  the  country  during  the  time  of 
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M.  du  CbatUu's  trarels,  and  it  was  very 
natural  that  the  people  shouU  think  that 
the  white  stranger  %vag  connected  with  the 

When*  at  last,  the  traveller  entered  the 
Apono  village,  there  was  a  general  conster- 
nation, the  men  running  away  as  fast  as  their 
legs  could  carry  them^  and  the  women  flee- 
ing to  their  huta,  clasping  their  children  in 
tlioir  arms,  and  ahrieking  with  terror,  Tho 
village  was,  in  fact,  deserted,  in  spite  of  the 
example  set  by  the  chief,  wlio,  although  as 
much  frightened  as  anv  of  his  subjects,  bore 
in  mind  tne  responsibilities  of  his  oltice,  and 
stood  in  front  ot  bis  house  to  receive  his  vis- 
itor. In  order  to  neutralize  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  effects  of  the  white  man's  witchery, 
he  hail  hung  on  his  nerX  hotly ^  and  limbs  all 
the  fetishes  which  he  possessed,  and  had  be- 
sides covered  his  body  with  mysterious  lines 
of  alumbi  chalk,  Tims  for  tilled,  he  stood  in 
jront  of  his  hut,  accompanied  by  tvvo  men, 
who  bravely  determined  to  take  part  with 
their  chief  m  his  perilous  adventure- 

At  first  Nchiengain  was  in  too  great  a 
fright  to  look  at  his  visitor,  hut  before  very 
long  he  ventured  to  do  so,  and  accept  some 
presents.  AtVrward,  when  he  bad  got  over 
the  fear  with  which  he  regiirded  the  white 
man,  ho  acted  after  the  fashion  of  all  African 
chiefs,  L  c  he  found  all  sorts  of  excuses  for 
not  furnishing  his  guests  with  guides  and 
porters;  the  real  olyect  being  to  keen  in  bis 
liaiuls  the  wonderful  wliite  man  wno  had 
such  inexhaustible  treasures  at  command, 
and  who  might  make  liim  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  chief  in  the  country. 

The  idols*  of  I  be  Apono  trihe  arc  hideously 
ugly.  When  M.  du  Cbaillu  was  in  Apono- 
lanJl,  he  naturally  wished  to  brin^  home  a 
specimen  of  a  native  idol,  and  alter  some 
trouble  induced  !Nchien<:iain  to  present  him 
wi th  a  spe c i m e n.  Tli e  cb ie f  obi i ^ i  ngl y  sen t 
his  wife  to  the  temple  to  fetch  an  idol,  which 
he  generously  presented  to  his  guest.  It 
was  a  wooden  image,  so  large  that  the 
woman  could  scarctj-ly  eiirry  it,  and  was  of 
such  a  rharacti?r  that'  it  could  not  possibly 
be  exhibited  in  Europe. 

These  people  seem  to  possess  inventive 
faculties  of  no  small  extent,  if  we  may  judge 
from  a  strange  legend  that  was  told  by  one 
of  them*  According  tr3  this  tale,  in  former 
times  there  wa.s  a  great  eliief  called  Red- 
ji^ma,  the  father  of  a  beautiful  girl  called 
Arondo.  He  was  very  fond  of  this  daughter, 
and  would  not  allow  any  one  to  marry  her, 


unless  he  promised  that,  if  his  daughter  died 
belbre  her  husband,  he  should  die  with  h;er 
and  be  buried  in  the  same  grave.  In  eonM^ 
queuce  of  this  announcement,  no  one  dared 
to  ask  for  iVrondo's  hand,  and  she  remained 
unmarried  for  several  years. 

At  last  a  suitor  showed  himselC,  in  the 
person  of  a  man  named  Akenda  Mbanl 
This  name  sigiufies  ^'he  who  never  goes 
twice  io  the  same  place;''  and  he  had  t^en 
it  in  consequence  of  a  law  or  command  of 
Ms  father,  that  he  must  never  go  twice  ta 
the  same  place.  He  married  Arondo,  and, 
being  a  mighty  bimter,  he  brought  home 
plenty  of  game;  but  if  he  hatl  by  chance 
killed  two  large  animals,  such  as  antelopt^s  «r 
boars,  together,  he  brought  home  one.  and 
made  his  father-in-law  letch  the  other,  om* 
the  plea  tliat'  he  could  not  go  twice  to  thi 
same  place. 

Afler  some  years  Arondo  was  taken 
with  a  headache,  which  became  worse  and 
worse  until  she  died,  and,  according  to 
agreement,  Akenda  Mbani  died  with  her. 
As  soon  as  she  was  dead,  her  father  gave 
orders  to  prepare  a  large  grave  for  tlie  nus- 
liand  and  wife.  In  the  grave  was  placed  tbt 
bed  of  the  married  p^r,  on  which  thei ' 
bodies  were  laid,  and  they  were  accompanii 
b?  a  slave  killed  to  wait  on  them  in  the  lani 
of  spirits,  nnd  by  much  wealth  in  the  shape 
ivory,  plates,  mats,  and  ornaments.  Akeud 
Mliani  was  also  f\jrnished  with  his  svroj 
spear,  and  hunting  l)ag.  The  grave  wi 
then  filled  up,  and  a  mound  of  sand  beapi 
upon  it. 

When  Agambouai,  the  village  orator,  saw 
these  arrangemenlsjie  disapproved  of  thecL 
and  told  Rtdjiona  that  the  by  anas  would 
scratch  up  the  mound  of  sand,  and  devour  ihe 
bodies  of  his  ilaugbter  and  her  husband.  S^ii 
Rcdjiona  ordered  the  grave  lo  be  made  so 
deep  that  the  hyienas  could  not  get  at  the 
bod  le  s.  Ace  o  rd  i  n  gly .  th  e  s  a  n  d  wa  s  re  mo  veil, 
and  the  bodies  of  Akenda  MLani  and  hii 
wife  were  seated  on  stools  while  the  grave' 
was  deepened.  IV hen  it  was  deep  enough, 
the  people  replaced  the  bed,  and  lowered  Uim 
slave  and  Ai-ondo  into  the  grave,  Thejr 
then  proceeded  to  place  Akenda  Mbani  by 
her,  but  be  suddenly  revived,  and  declined, 
to  tflke  his  place  in  the  giTive  a  second  time^ 
on  the  ground  that  be  never  went  twice  to 
the  same  filace.  Redjiona  was  very  angry  at 
this,  but  admitted  the  validit;^  of  tfie  excuse^ 
and  consoled  himseli'  by  cuttiDg  off  the  head 
of  AgambouaL 


QdJ 
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THE  APmCL 


PAS5aiNG  westward  toward  the  coast,  we 
come  t<:i  the  ApiNai  tribe.  Tliese  people 
inhabit  a  tolerably  large  tract  of  country, 
and  exti'nd  along  the  west  side  of  a  ranjje  of 
hills  wliich  separates  them  from  the  Ishogo. 


The  Apingi  are  not  a  handsome  race , 
Their  skin  is  black,  with  a  decided  tinge  of 
yelbjw,  but  this  liglituess  of  hue  may  ]iroha-| 
blv  be  owing  to  the  mountainous'  regional 
which  they  inhabit    Tlicy  wear  the  ust 
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grass  cloth  round  the  waiat,  and  the  women 
are  restricted  to  tvvo  of  the  squares,  each 
twentv-luur  inches  Iod^  by  eighteen  i^ide, 
as  is  the  custom  throughout  a  liirge  portion 
of  West  Africat  Thej  do  not,  however^ 
look  on  clothing  in  the  siune  light  as  we  do, 
and  so  the  scantine83  of  their  apparel  is  oi 
no  consL'queuce  to  them. 

This  was  oddly  shown  bj  the  conduct  of 
the  hea^l  ^fe  of  Reinandji,'an  Apingi  chief. 
She  came  with  hor  husband  to  visit  M, 
du  Chaillu,  who  presented  her  with  a  piece 
of  lii^ht-colored  cotton  cloth.  She  was 
delighted  mth  the  present,  and,  much  to 
her  host's  dismay,  proceeded  to  disrobe  her- 
self of  her  ordinary  dreaa,  in  order  U>  indue 
the  new  garment.  But,  when  she  had  Idd 
aside  the  grass-cloth  petticoat,  some  object 
attracted  her  attention,  and  she  began  to 
inspect  it,  forge ttiog  all  about  her  dress, 
chattering  and  looking  about  her  for  some 
time  before  she  bethought  herself  of  her  cot- 
ton robe,  which  she  put  on  quite  leisurely. 

This  woman  was  rather  good*Iooking,  but, 
as  a  rule,  the  Apingi  women  are  exceed- 
ingly  ugly,  and  do  not  improve  their  beauty 
by  the  custom  of  filing  the  t*3eth,  and  cover- 
ing themselves  with  tattooing.  This  prac- 
tice is  common  to  both  sexca,  but  the  women 
are  fond  of  one  pattern,  which  makes  them 
look  much  as  if  they  wore  braces,  a  broad 
band  of  tattooed  lines  passing  over  each 
shoulder,  and  meetLug  in  a  V-shape  on  the 
breast.  From  the  point  of  the  V,  other 
lines  are  drawn  in  a  curved  form  upon  the 
abdomen,  and  a  similar  series  is  carried 
over  the  back.  The  more  of  these  lines  a 
woman  can  show,  the  better  dressed  she  is 
supposed  to  be. 

The  grass  cloths  above-mentioned  arc  all 
woven  by  the  men,  who  can  make  them 
either  plain  or  colorecL  A  square  of  the 
former  kind  is  a  day's  work  to  an  Apingi, 
and  a  colored  clot&  requires  from  two  U> 
three  days'  labor.  But  the  Apingi,  like 
other  savages,  Ls  a  very  slow  workman,  and 
has  no  idea  of  the  determined  industry  with 
which  an  European  pursues  his  daily  labor. 
Time  is  nothing  to  him,  and  whither  a 
grass  cloth  t^kes  one  or  two  days'  labor  is  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference.  He  will  not 
dream  of  setting  to  work  without  his  pipe, 
and  always  has  his  friends  about  him,  so 
that  he  may  lighten  the  labors  of  the  loom 
by  social  converse.  Generally,  a  number 
of  looms  are  set  up  under  the  projecting 
eaves  of  the  houses,  so  that  the  weavers 
can  talk  as  much  as  they  like  with  each 
Other, 

The  Apingi  are  celebrated  as  weavers, 
and  are  said  to  produce  tlie  best  cloths  tn 
the  country.  These  are  held  in  such  estima- 
tion that  Ihey  are  sold  even  on  the  coast, 
and  are  much  used  as  mosquito  curtains. 
The  men  generally  wear  a  robe  made  of 
eight  or  nine  squares.  Barter,  and  not  per- 
gonal use,  is  tbi^  chief  object  in  loaking 


these  clotlis,  the  Apingi  thinking  that  their 
tattooing  is  quite  enough  clothing  for  all 
social  puqjoses.  Indeed,  thtv  opcnJy  »iiy 
that  tlie  tattooing  is  their  mode  of  dress, 
and  tliat  it  is  quite  as  reasonable  as  cov- 
ering up  the  body  and  limbs  with  a  num- 
ber of  absurd  garments,  which  can  have 
no  object  but  to  restrain  the  movementi 
Sometimes  the  Apingi  wear  a  cloth  oye 
one  shoulder,  but  this  is  used  as  a  sign  of' 
wealth,  and  not  intended  as  dress. 

Like  most  tribes  which  live  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  the  Apingi,  who  inhabit  the  tlis- 
trict  watered  by  the  Rembo  Eiver,  are  clever  , 
boatmen,  and    excellent    swimmers.     The" 
latter  accomplishment  isii  necessity,  as  the 
canoes  are  generally  very  small  and  frail^ 
fiat-bottomed,  and  lu^e  easily  canaized.    They . 
draw    scarcely    any   water,    this    structure 
being  needful  on  account  of  the  powertul 
stream  of  the  Rembo,  which  runs  so  swiftljj 
that    even    tliese    practised    paddle rs    can" 
scarcely  make    more    than   three   or  four 
miles  an  hour  against  the  stream. 

When  M.  du  Chaillu  was  passing  up  the 
Rembo,  he  met  with  an  accident  that  showed 
the  strength  of  the  current  An  old  woman, 
wiis  paddling  her  boat  across  the  stream^! 
but  the  light  hark  was  swept  down  by  the 
stream,  and  dashed  against  that  of  Du 
Chaillu,  so  that  both  upset  As  for  the  old 
woman,  who  liad  a  bunch  of  plantains  in 
her  boat,  she  thought  of  notlung  but  her 
fruit,  and  swam  down  the  stream  bawling 
out  lustily,  ^*  Where  are  my  plantains? 
Give  me  my  plantains  I ''  She  soon  cap- 
tured her  canoe,  took  it  ashore,  emptied  out 
the  water,  and  paddled  off  again,  never 
ceasing  her  lamentations  about  her  lost 
bunch  of  plantains. 

There  is  a  curious  matrimonial  law  among 
the  Apingi,  which  was  .accidentally  discov- 
ered by  M.  du  Chaillu.  A  young  man,  whaJ 
had  just  married  the  handsomest  woman  in 
the  countr>%  showed  all  the  marks  of  pov- 
erty, even  nis  grass  cloth  dress  being  ragged  , 
and  worn  out  On  being  asked  the  reasoOil 
of  his  shabby  appearance,  he  pointed  to  liiaJ 
young  wife,  and  said  that  she  lutd  quite  j 
ruined  him.  On  fhrther  interrogation,  i|j 
was  shown  that  among  the  Apingi,  if  a  man  i 
fell  in  love  with  the  wife  of  a  neighlior,  and  ' 
she  reciprocated  the  affection,  the  lover] 
might  purchase  her  from  the  husband,  who  J 
w^as  bound  to  sell  her  for  the  same  pricaj 
that  he  originally  paid  for  her.  In  the  3 
present  instance,  so  large  a  sum  had  bccaj 
paid  for  the  acknowledged  belle  of  the  conn-  ! 
try  that  the  lover  had  been  obliged  to  part  j 
with  all  his  property  before  he  could  secure  J 
her.  * 

As  is  often  the  case  in  Africa,  the  slaved . 
are   treated    very  well    by   their    masters*] 
Should  a  slave  be  treated  liarshly,  he  can  at  J 
any  time  escape  by  means  of  a  curi^>ua  and 
most  humane  law.    He  finds  an  opportunity 
of  slipping  away,  and  goes  to  another  v'' -  j 
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lage,  where  he  ch6o&es  for  himself  a  new 
master.  This  is  done  by  **  beating  bongo,^' 
i.  e.  by  laving  the  hands  on  the  head  and 
fidying,  *'Fatner,  I  wish  to  serve  you.  I 
choo8e  you  for  my  master^  and  will  never 
go  back  to  my  oltf  master."  Such  an  olTcr 
may  not  be  refused,  neither  can  the  fugitive 
slave  be  reclaimed,  unless  he  Bhould  return 
to  the  village  which  he  let\ 

The  Aptngi  are  very  fond  of  palm  wine, 
and,  like  other  ueighboVing  tribes,  hang  cfil- 
abashes  in  the  trees  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  juice.  Bein^  also  rather 
seMsh,  tney  mostly  visit  their  palm  trees 
in  the  early  morning,  empty  the  ealabanhea 
into  a  vessel,  and  then  go  ott'into  tlie  woods 
and  drink  the  wine  alone,  lest  some  acquaint- 
ance should  happen  to  see  them,  and  ask  for 
a  share. 

Hospitality  is  certainly  one  of  the  virtues 
of  the  Apingi  tribe.  When  M.  du  Chaillu 
visited  them,  the  chief  Remandji  pre«ented 
hjm  with  food,  the  gift  consisting  of  fowls, 
cassava,  plantains,  and  a  young  sUive,  The 
latter  article  was  given  in  accordance  with 
the  ordinary  negro's  idea,  tiiat  the  white 
men  are  cannibals,  and  purchase  bhick  men 
for  the  purpose  of  eating  them.  "Kill  him 
for  your  evening  meal,"  sakl  the  hottpi table 
chief;  **  he  is  tender  and  lat,  and  you  muBt 
be  hungry,"  And  so  deeply  wa^s  tfce  idea  of 
cannibalism  implanted  m  his  mind,  that 
nothing  would  make  this  really  estimable 
gentleman  comprehend  tbat  men  could  pos- 
gibly  be  wanted  as  laborers,  and  not  as  arti- 
cles* of  food. 

However,  a  very  fair  meal  (minun  the 
slave)  was  prepared,  and  when  it  Wiia  served 
up,  Remana  ji  appeared,  and  tasted  every  dish 
that  was  placccl  before  his  guests*  He  even 
drank  a  little  of  the  water  as  it  was  poured 
out,  this  custom  being  followed  throoghout 
the  tribe,  the  wives  tasting  the  food  set  be- 
fore their  husbands,  and  the  men  that  which 
they  ofl'er  to  their  guests.  It  is  singular  to 
see'how  ancient  and  universal  is  the  otHce  of 
"taster,^*  and  how  a  custom  which  still  sui*- 
vives  in  European  courts  as  a  piece  of  stttte 
ceremonial  is  in  active  operation  among  tlie 
savage  tribes  of  Western  Africa* 

The  religious,  or  rather  the  superstittousj 
eystem  nf  the  Apingi  dilfers  Httle  from  that 
which  we  have  seen  in  other  districts,  and 
seems  to  consist  chiefly  in  a  belief  in  fetishes, 
and  c  harms  of  va  ri  ous  k  i  nds.  For  ex  si  m  [ )  1  e , 
when  M.  du  Chaillu  told  R*'mandji  that  he 
would  like  to  go  on  a  leopard  hunt,  the  chief 
sent  for  a  sorcerer,  or  "  ongangaj'  who  knew 
a  charm  which  enabled  him  to  kill  any  num- 
her  of  leopards  without  danger  to  liimseif 
The  wizjird  came,  and  went  through  his 
ceremonies,  remarking  that  the  white  man 
might  laugh  ns  mneh  as  he  please,  hut  that 
on  the  next  day  he  would  see  that  his  chfirra 
(monda)  woul<l  bring  a  leopard. 

On  the  foUowing  morning  he  started  into 
the  woodSj  and  in  the  afternoon  returned 


with  a  fine  leopard  which  he  had  killed.   Ot 
asked  such  an  exorbitant  price  for  the  skin 
that  the  purchase  was  declined,  and  the  skin 
was    therefore    put    to    its    principal    useij 
namely^  making  fetish  belta  for   warrioTS*.] 
A  stri'p  of  skin  is  cut  from  the  head  to  lli< ' 
tail,  and  is  then  charmed  by  the  ougangj 
whose    incantations    are   bo  powerful   thai 
neither  bullet,  arrow,  nor  spear,  can  woundj 
the  man  who  wears  the  belt     Of  cour 
such  a  belt  commands  a  very  high  pric< 
which  accounts  for  the  unwillingness  of  tht 
sorcerer  to  part  with  the  skin. 

As  is  usual  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
when  twins  are  born,  one  of  them  is  kille ' 
as  an  idea  prevails  that,  if  both  are  allow( 
to  live,  the  mother  will  die.     Only  one 
was  known  where  twins,  boys  seven  yea 
of  age,  were  allowed   to  survive,   and,  ai 
their  mother  did  not  die,  she  was  respect 
as  a  very  remarkable  woman. 

Seeing  the   treasures  which   their  whil 
visitor  hrought    among  them,  the  Apin] 
could  not  be  disabused  of  the  notion  that ' 
made,  or  rather  crcftted,  them  all  himsej 
and  that  he  was  able,  by  his  bare  word,  to 
make  unlimited  quantities  of  the  same  arti- 
cles.     One  day   a  great  consultation   was 
held,    and    about    thirty  chiefs,   with    B^ 
mandji  at  their  head,  came  and  prefe 
the    modest    request    that   the    while  mm 
would  make  a  pile  of  beads  as  high  as 
tallest  tree,  and  another  of  guns,  powdei 
cloth,  brass  kettles,  and  copper  rods.     Koi ' 
ing  could  persuade  them  that   such    a  ft* 
W!i8  impoBsible,  and  the  refusal  to  perfoj 
the  expected  miracle  was  a  severe    disa 
pohitment   to   tlie   Apingi  chiefs,  who  hi 
come   from   great  distances,  each  bringiiij 
with  him  a  large  bfui<l  of  followers,     Ther 
was  even  an  Ashango  chief,  who  had  conii 
from  his  own  country,  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  to  the  eastward,  bringing  witli  hini 
strong  party  of  men  to  carry  away  his  shi 
of  the  gootfe. 

This  scene  appears  to  have  ixmde  a  great 
impression  on  the  natives,  for  when  Be- 
maudji  and  his  son  died,  an  event  whidi 
happened  not  long  after  Du  Chaillu  had  lef 
the  country,  the  people  fli  m!y  believed  thaCj 
the  latter  itvd  killed  him  on  account  of  his 
friendship  for  him,  deisring  that  they  should^ 
be  eomjjanions  in  the  spirit  land,  which  ihcf 
believed  was  the  ordinary  habitation  of  whiti 
men. 

Their  burial  customs  are  rather  curioufl, 
and  not  at  all  agreeable.  The  body  is  left 
in  the  house  where  the  sick  person  lias  dietJ* 
and  is  allowed  to  rerariin  there  as  lung  as  it 
can  hold  together.  At  last,  the  nearest  relii* 
tion  of  the  deceased  crimes  and  carries  off 
the  body  on  his  shoulders,  bearing  it  to 
some  convenient  spot  at  a  little  distanca 
from  the  village,  Ko  grave  is  dug,  hut  the 
corjise  is  laid  on  the  ground,  some  pieces  of 
ivory  or  a  few  personal  ornaments  are  laid 
by  It,  and  the  Imeral  ceremony  is  at  an  end* 
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THEIR  IDOLS  — THE  WOMEN  AND  THBIB  BELIQIOU8  BETES— AN  DTTBUSION  AND  ITS  GONSB- 
QUENCEB— THE  "XEEN"  OVER  A  DEAD  PEB80H. 


The  large  and  important  tribe  of  the  Ba- 
kalai  in&bit  a  considerable  tract  of  country 
between  the  Equator  and  2®  S.,  and  long. 
W  to  13<*  E.  The  land  in  which  they  dwell 
is  not  tenanted  by  themselves  alone,  but  they 
occupy  so  much  space  in  it  that  it  may  &irlv 
be  called  by  their  name.  They  have  a  pecul- 
iar faculty  for  colonization,  and  have  ex- 
tended their  settlements  in  all  directions, 
some  being  close  to  the  western  coast,  and 
others  far  to  the  east  of  the  Ashangos.  Of 
course,  their  habits  differ  according  to  the 
kind  of  country  in  which  they  are  placed, 
but  in  all  situations  they  are  bold  and  enter- 
prising, and  never  fail  to  become  masters  of 
the  district. 

One  clan  or  branch  of  this  tribe,  however, 
has  abandoned  these  roving  habits,  and  has 
settled  permanently  at  a  place  called  Obindji, 
after  the  chief  of  the  clan.  Being  conven- 
iently situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Onenga 
and  Ofouboa  rivers,  Obindji  has  a  command- 
ing position  for  trade,  and,  naving  contracted 
an  alliance  with  the  great  chief  Quengueza, 
carries  on  a  prosperous  commerce,  ebony 
being  their  special  commodity.  In  conclu- 
ding his  alliance  with  them,  Quengueza 
showed  his  wisdom  by  insisting  upon  their 
maintaining  peace  with  all  their  neighbors, 
this  indeed  having  been  his  policy  tm'ough- 
out  his  life. 

When  Du  Chaillu  was  passing  along  the 
Bembo  River,  Quengueza  addressed  the  por- 
ters who  carried  the  goods,  and  gave  them 
excellent  advice,  whicn,  if  they  would  only 
have  followed  it,  would  have  kept  them 
clear  of  many  subsequent  quarrels  and  mis- 
fortunes. He  advised  them  never  to  pick  up 
bunches  of  plantain  or  nuts  that  might  be 
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lying  on  the  road,  because  those  were  only 
placed  as  a  bait  Also,  if  told  to  catch  and 
kill  goats  or  fowls,  or  to  pluck  fruit,  they 
were  to  refuse,  saying  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  host  to  supply  the  food,  and  not  to  set 
his  guests  to  fetch  it  for  themselves.  They 
were  specially  enjoined  not  to  enter  other 
houses  but  those  allotted  to  them,  not  to  sit 
on  strange  seats,  and  to  keep  clear  of  the 
women. 

Obindji's  town  showed  clearly  the  charac- 
ter of  the  inhabitants.  Bound  to  keep  the 
peace  by  the  treaty  with  Quengueza,  they 
were  still  prepared  against  the  incursions  of 
inimical  tribes.  Usually,  the  houses  are 
made  of  bamboo,  but  those  of  Obindji  had 
regular  walls,  made  of  broad  strips  of  bark 
lashed  firmly  to  the  bamboo  uprights.  When 
the  house  is  made  of  bamboo  alone,  the  in- 
habitants can  be  seen  nearly  as  well  as  if 
they  were  birds  in  cages,  and  consequently 
the  enemy  can  shoot  at  them  between  the 
bars.  In  Obindji,  however,  the  houses  were 
not  only  defended  by  the  bark  walls,  but 
were  ftirther  guarded  by  being  separate 
into  two  rooms,  the  inner  ciiamber  being 
that  in  which  the  family  sleep.  So  suspi- 
cious are  they,  that  they  never  spread  the 
couch  on  the  same  spot  for  two  successive 
nights. 

Their  great  ambition  seems  to  be  the  pos- 
session of  the  rivers,  t>y  means  of  wnich 
they  can  traverse  the  country,  make  raids, 
or  plant  new  settlements  in  any  promising 
spot  Thus  all  along  the  great  river  Rembo 
are  found  districts  inhabited  by  Bakalai,  and 
each  of' the  settlements  is  sure  to  be  the 

Sarent  of  other  colonies  on  either  bank, 
(oreov^r,  they  are  of  strangely  nomad  b 
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ita,  BeWinff  down  for  a  time,  and  then  sud- 
denly breaKing  up  their  village^  takinj^  uway 
what  portable  stores  thev  can  carry,  fibsie- 
donmg  the  rest,  and  scttlinj^  dmvn  like  a 
flight  iif  h)0ii8ts  in  some  fresh  spot.  The 
causes  for  this  curious  habit  are  several,  l>ut 
euprr^lition  is  at  the  bottom  of  tliein  all,  as 
vJll  be  seen  when  we  come  to  that  bninch  of 
the  subject 

The  complexion  of  the  Bakalai  is  dark,  but 
not  black,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  arc  of  lair 
height  and  well  made.  They  wear  the  usual 
gra^s  cloth  as  long  as  they  cannot  proeui'e 
American  or  European  goods,  but,  whenever 
they  can  purchase  a  piece  of  ootton  print, 
thev  will  wear  it  as  long  as  it  will  hatj*^  to- 
getner.  Of  washing  it  they  seera  to  have  no 
conception,  and  to  rags  they  have  no  objoc- 
tion.  Neither  do  the  Bakalai  wash  them* 
Belves.  Thfise  w  ho  live  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  swim  like  ducks,  and,  rs  their  aquatic 
excursions  often  end  in  a  capsixe,  Uiey  are 
perforce  wasljctj  in  the  stream.  But  wash- 
ing in  the  liu:lit  of  ablutiou  is  never  per- 
formed by  theni,  and  those  who  live  inland, 
and  have  no  river,  never  know  the  feeling  of 
water  on  their  rjilv  hodies. 

On  account  of  tlieir  migratory  habits,  they 
have  but  little  persouid  property,  concen- 
trating all  their  w^ealth  in  the  one  article  of 
wive«.  A  Bakalai  will  go  to  hunt,  an  art  in 
which  he  is  very  expert,  ond  will  sell  tlie 
tusks,  skins,  and  horns  for  Eurojjean  goods. 
As  soon  as  be  hits  procured  this  wealth,  lie 
sets  off  to  buy  a  new  wife  with  it,  and  is  not 
very  particular  about  her  age,  so  that  she  be 
young.  A  girl  is  often  married  when  quite 
a  child,  and  in  that  case  she  lives  with  her 
parents  until  she  has  reached  the  irau-riage- 
able  age,  which  in  that  country  is  attained 
at  a  very  early  period. 

In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  chil- 
dren are  eagerly  expected,  and  joyfully  wel- 
comed when  they  make  their  appearance. 
As  a  rule,  African  women  are  not  prolitlc 
mothers,  so  that  a  wife  who  has  several  chil- 
dren is  held  in  the  highest  estimation  as  the 
producer  of  valuable  property,  and  carries 
things  with  a  high  hand  over  her  husband 
and  his  other  wives.  The  ideas  of  consan- 
guinity are  very  curious  among  the  Bakalai. 
A  man  will  not  marrj-  a  wife  wlio  belongs  to 
the  same  vilhige  or  clan  as  himself,  and  yet, 
if  a  man  dies,  his  son  takes  his  wives  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and.  if  ho  has  no  son  old 
enough  to  do  so,  they  pass  to  his  brother. 
Slaves  also  constitute  part  of  a  Bakidai's 
properly,  and  are  kept,  not  so  much  for  the 
purf)ose  of  doing  their  master^s  work,  which 
18  little  enfHigh,  but  as  live  stock,  to  he  siold 
to  the  regvdar  slave-dealers  wlienever  a  con- 
venient opport unity  may  occur. 

The  principal  food  of  the  Bakalai  is  the 
caasaya  or  manioc,  which  is  prepared  so  that 
it  passes  into  the  acid  state  of  fernientatinn, 
and  becomes  a  aonr,  hut  otherwise  liavorleas 
n^esB.    The  chief  advantage  of  this  mode  of 


preparation  is,  that  it  will  keep  fVora  sir 
weeks  ur  two  months,  and  at  the  end  of  i\m 
time  is   no  nastier  than  it  w*as  wlun   con 
jiaiatively  fresh.     They  have   also  a  sin 
larly  unpleasant  article  of  diet  called  njaf 
oil.*  It  18  made  from  the  seeds  of  the  njaV 
one  of  the  large  forest  trees  of  the  counij 
and  is   prepared   by  first  boUingr  the   8C€ 
then   crushing   it  on   a    board,    and    lastlg 
squeezing  out  the  oil  in  the   hand.     Muc 
oil  is  wasted  by  this  primitive  process^  i_ 
that  which  is  oljtahieu  is  very  distasteful 
European  palates,  the  iiavor  fesenil  ding  i 
of  scorched  lard.     It  is  chiefly  used  in  coolj 
in^  vegetables,  and  is  also  employed  for 
hair,  being  mixed  with  an  odoriferous  poi 
der,  and  plastered  liberally  on  their  wooB 
heads*   It  is  principally  with  this  oil  that  l" 
skin  is  anointed,  a  process  which   is  rea 
needful  for  those  wlio  wear  no  clothing  9 
such  achmate.     Fulm  oil  is  sometimes 
ployed  for  the  same  piiqicise,  but  it  is 
dear  to  be  in  general  use.     Even  the  native! 
cannot  endure  a  verj'  long   course   of  thij 
manioc,  and,  when   they  nave    been    con-~ 
demned    to   eat  nothing  Imt  vegetable  fc>od 
for  several  weeks,  have  a  positive  craving  for 
meat,  and  will  do  anything  to  procure  it* 

This  craving  aller  animal  food  sometime 
becomes  almost  a  disease.     It  is  known  [ 
the   name   of  gouamba,  and   attacks    boll 
white  and  black    men    alike,      Queng 
himself  was  occasionally  subject  to  it, 
was  netmdly  found  weeping  with  the  ajTOni 
(»f   goyjunba^    a    prttceediug    which    sen 
absurd  and  puerile  to  those  who  have  neve 
been  subjected  to  the  same  aflliction,    Tho 
who    snifcr  from  it  become  positiire 
beasts   at  the   sight  of  meat,   which   the 
devour  with  an  eagerness  that  is  horribfi 
to  witness.    Even  M.  du  Chaillu,  witli 
his  guns  and  other  means  of   di -' 
game,  occasionally  suffered  from  '_ 
which  he  describes  as  *'real  and   muLiuui 
torture." 

The   Bakalai  do  not  think  of  hreedii] 
their  goats    and    chickens    for    food,  tlieui 
wandering    habits    precluding    them 
either  agriculture  or  pastoral  pursuits, 
they  arc  obliged,  therefore,  to  look  to  fis 
ing  and  hunting  for  a  supply  of  animal  foi 
The  former  of  these  pursuits  is  principally! 
carried  on  during  tho  dry  season,  when  tha 
waters  of  the  river  have  receded,  and  pooli 
have  been  left  on  the  plains.   To  those  pooti 
the  Bakalai  prot!eed  m  numbers,  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  taking  part  in  the  work;] 
Each  is  furnished  with  a  pot  or  how^l,  with 
which  they  hail  out  the  water  until  the  flslil 
are  left  struggling  in  tlie  mud.    The  whole' 
party  then  rush  in,  secure  the  fish,  and  taka.1 
thetn  liome,  when  a  large  portion   is  con- J 
snmed  on  the  spot,  but  the  greater  quantity 
dried  in  tlie  smoke  and  laid  up  for  future 
stores,    (See  illustration  p.  48t>,) 

Savages  as  they  are,  the  Bakalai  are  rciy  | 
cleanly  in  their  cooking,  as  m  mentioned  * 
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M.  ilu  Cliaillu.  "  The  Bakftlai  were  cooking 
a  Tueal  before  setting  out  on  their  travels. 
It  is  astonishing  to  see  the  neatness  with 
which  these  savages  prepare  their  food,  I 
watched  some  women  engaged  in  boiling 
pli^ntains,  which  form  the  liread  of  all  this 
region.  One  built  a  bright  fire  between 
two  stones.  The  others  peeled  the  plan- 
tains, then  ear e fully  washed  tliem — just  as 
a  clean  white  cook  would  —  and,  cutting 
them  in  several  pieces^  put  them  in  the 
earthen  pot.  This  was  then  lilted  with 
water,  covered  over  with  loaves,  over  which 
were  plaeed  the  banana  peelings,  and  then 
the  pot  was  put  on  the  stones  to  boil.  Meat 
they  had  not,  but  roasted  a  few  ground-nuts 
instead;  hut  the  boiled  plantains  they  ate 
with  great  quantities  of  Cayenne  pepper/' 
From  this  last  circumstance^  it  is  evident 
that  the  llakahii  do  not  share  in  the  super- 
atltious  notion  about  red  pepper  which  has 
been  lately  mentioned. 

With  all  this  cleanliness  in  cooking,  they 
are  so  fond  of  animal  food  that  they  will  eat 
it  when  almost  falling  to  pieces  with  decom- 
position. And,  in  spite  of  their  love  for  it, 
there  is  scarcely  any  kind  of  meat  which  is 
not  prohibited  "to  one  family  or  another,  or 
at  all  events  to  some  single  individuaL  For 
example,  when  one  of  the  party  has  shot  a 
wild  Iniil  {Dos  hrackkero^),  their  principal 
chief  or  king  refused  to  touch  the  Hesh,  say- 
in^if  that  it  was  *' roonda,'^  or  prohibited  ti> 
himself  and  his  family,  because,  many  gen- 
erations back,  a  woman  of  bis  family  had 
given  birth  to  a  calf.  Another  family  was 
prohibited  from  eating  the  tlesh  of  tlie  croc- 
odile, for  similar  reasons.  So  careful  are 
the  Bakalai  on  this  subject  that  even  their 
love  for  meat  fails  bett>re  their  dread  of  the 
"roonda,"  and  a  man  will  sooner  die  of 
starvation  than  eat  the  prohibited  ft>od.  Of 
course,  this  state  of  things  is  sinLjuJarly 
inconvenient  The  kindred  prohibitions  of 
Judaism  and  Mahomt;tanism  are  trying 
enough,  especially  to  travellers,  who  cannot 
expect  any  great  choice  of  food.  But,  as  in 
the  latter  c:wes,  thu  prohibited  articles  are 
invariably  the  same,  there  is  Mttle  ditSculty 
about  the  commissariat 

Among  the  Bakalai,  however,  if  the  trav- 
eller should  happen  to  emidoy  a  jiarty  of 
twenty  men.  he  may  find  that  each  man  ba** 
gome  **  roonda  "  which  will  not  permit  him 
to  join  his  comrades  at  their  repaat.  One 
man,  for  example,  may  not  eat  monkey's 
flesh,  while  another  is  prohibited  to    eat 

Eork.  and  a  third  is  forbidrleo  to  touch  the 
ippopotamus,  or  some  other  animal.  So 
atrict  is  the  law  of  ''  roonda.''  that  a  man 
will  ollen  refuse  to  eat  anything  I  hat  has 
been  cooked  in  a  kettle  which  may  once 
have  h^ld  the  forbidden  food. 

This  brings  us  naturally  to  other  supersti- 
tions, in  which  the  Bakrtlai  seem  to  be  either 
peculiarly  rich,  or  to  have  betrayed  more  of 
their  religious  system  than  sti-angers  can 


generally  learn  from  savages.  Tlie  usual 
amount  of  incouststencv  is  found  in  their 
religion,  if  we  may  dignify  with  such  a 
name  a  mere  string  of  incongruous  super- 
stitions. In  the  first  place,  there  is  nothing 
which  they  dread  so  nuich  as  death,  which 
they  believe  to  he  the  end  of  aJl  life;  and 
yet  they  have  a  nearly  equal  fear  of  ghosts 
and  spirits,  which  they  believe  to  haunt  the 
woods  after  dark. 

This  fear  of  death  is  one  of  their  princi- 
pal inducements  to  shift  their  dwellings.     If 
ajiy  one  dies  in  a  villfige,  Deatli  is  thought 
to  have  taken  possession  of  the  place,  aodj 
the    inhabitants    at  once  abandiui  it,  andl 
settle  down  in   another  spot.     The   prevaf-1 
ience  of  tliis  idea  is  the  cause  of  mueli  cruJ 
elty  toward  the   sick  and   infirm,  who  are 
re  morsel  es-sly  driven  from  the  villages,  lest 
they  should  die,  and  so  bring  death  lata 
the  place. 

M.  du  Chaillu  gives  a  very  forcible  illus* 
tration  of  this  practice.  ''  I  liavc  twice  seen 
old  men  thus  driven  out,  nor  could  I  per- 
suade any  one  to  give  comfort  and  shelter 
to  these  friendless  wretches.  Once,  an  old 
man,  poor  and  naked,  lean  as  death  himself, 
anil  barely  able  to  walk,  hobbled  into  a  Ba- 
kalai village,  where  I  was  staying.  Seeuag 
me,  tiie  poor  old  lellow  came  to  beg  somel 
tfibaeco  —  their  most  cherished  solace.  € 
asked  him  where  he  w^a.s  going. 

*^*  I  don't  know/ 

"  '  Where  are  you  from?  * 

**  He  mentioned  a  village  a  few  milea  o(L 

**  *  Have  you  no  &iends  there?  ' 

'' '  None.' 

"*No  BOn,  no  daughter,  no  brother,  no 
sister? ' 

'**Xone.' 

^'^Youaresick?' 

u  4  Tliev  drove  me  awav  far  that' 

**' What  will  you  do?  ^' 

'^*DieP 

"  A  few  women  came  up  to  him  and  gave 
him  water  and  a  little  food,  but  the  men 
saw  death  in  his  eyes.  They  drove  him 
away.  He  went  sadly,  a,s  though  knowing 
and  siibmilting  to  his  fate.  A  few  dara  \ 
after,  his  poor  lean  body  was  tbund  in  ttie 
woorl.     His  trouliles  were  ended." 

This  is  the  -*  noble  savage,''  whose  unso- 
phisticated virtues  have  -been  so  often  lauded  | 
by  those  who  have  never  seen  him,  much 
less  lived  with  him. 

The  terror  which  is  felt  at  the  least  suspi- 
cion of  wdtchcraft  often  lends  to  bloody  and  . 
cruel  actions.     Any  one  who  dies  a  natural 
death,  or  is  killed  Viy  violence,  is  thought  to  ^ 
have  been  bewitched,  and  the  tlrst  object  ^ 
of  his  friends   is  to  find  out  the  sorcerer. 
There  was  in  a  Bakalai  village  a  little  boy, 
ten  years  of  age.  who  was  accused  of  sorcery. 
The  mere  accusation  of  a  crime  which  can-  j 
not  he  disproved   is  quite   enough   in   this 
land,  and  the  population  of  the  village  rushftd 
on  the  poor  little  boy,  and  cut  him  to  pi 
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with  their  knives.  They  were  positively 
mad  with  rage^  and  did  not  cool  down  lor 
Beveral  hours  afterward. 

The  prevalence  of  this  superstition  was  a 
sad  trifil  to  M.  du  ChaiUw  when  he  was 
seized  w^itli  a  fever  He  well  knt- w  that  his 
black  Irienda  would  think  that  he  had  be€?n 
bewitched,  and,  in  case  of  his  death,  would 
be  sure  to  pounce  upon  some  unlucky  wretch^ 
and  put  him  to  a  cruel  death  i\»  a  wizard. 
Indeed,  while  he  was  ill  one  of  his  men 
took  ui>  the  idea  of  witchcraft,  and  at  nig-ht 
paraded  the  village,  threatening  to  kill  the 
sorcerer  who  had  bewitched  his  master. 

Idolatry  is  carried  on  here,  as  in  most 
heathen  countries,  by  dancing,  drumming, 
and  singing,  neither' the  songs  nor  dances 
being  very  decent  in  their  character.  One 
of  the  cliiL^f  idols  of  the  Bakalai  was  in 
the  keeping  of  Mhango,  the  head  of  a  clan. 
The  imago  is  mudn  of  wood,  and  repre- 
seots  a  groti3sque  female  tigure,  nearly  of 
the  sijse  of  life.  Her  eyes  are  copper,  her 
feet  are  cloven  like  those  of  a  deer,  one 
cheek  is  yellow,  the  other  red,  and  a  neck- 
lace of  leopard's  teeth  hangs  round  her 
neck*  She  is  a  very  powerful  idol,  speaks 
on  great  occasions,  and  now  and  then 
fiignifies  approbation  hy  nodding  her  head. 
Also  Sihe  eats  meat  wnen  it  is  oJfered  to 
her,  and,  when  she  has  exhibited  any  of 
those  tokens  of  pitwer,  she  is  taken  into  the 
middle  of  the  street,  so  tluit  all  the  people 
may  assemble  and  feajst  their  eyes  on  the 
wooden  divinity. 

Besides  the  ordinarv  worship  of  the  idol, 
the  women  have  religions  ceremonies  of 
their  own,  which  strangely  remind  the 
reader  of  the  ancient  myBterics  related  by 
sundry  classic  authors.  To  one  of  these 
ceremonies  M.  du  Chailln  became  a  specta- 
tor in  rather  an  unexpected  manner, 

"  One  day  the  women  began  their  pecul- 
iar worship  of  Njambai,  which  it  seems  is 
their  good  spirit:  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
all  the  Bakalai  clans,  and  all  the  females  of 
tribes  I  have  met  during  my  journeys,  wor- 
ship or  venerate  a  spirit  "with  this  same 
name,  Near  the  sea-snore  it  is  pronounced 
Njembai,  but  it  is  evidently  the  same. 

**  This  w^orsbip  of  the  women  is  a  kind  of 
mystery,  no  men  being  admitted  to  the 
ceremonies,  which  are  carried  on  in  a  house 
very  carefully  closed.  This  house  was  cov- 
ere<l  with  dn^'  palm  and  banana  leaves,,  and 
had  not  everi  a  door  open  to  t lie  street  To 
make  all  close,  it  was  set  against  two  other 
houses,  and  the  entrance  was  through  one 
of  these.  Quengueza  and  Mbango  warned 
me  not  to  go  near  this  place,  as  not  even 
they  were  permitted  so  much  as  to  take  a 
look*  All  the  w^omen  of  the  village  painted 
thoir  faces  and  bodies,  beat  drums,  marched 
about  the  town,  and  from  time  to  time  en- 
tered the  idol  house,  where  they  danced  all 
one  nighty  and  miule  a  more  outrageous 
~  oise  ttian  ^ven  the  men  had  made  before. 


They  also  presented  several   antelopes 
the  goddess,  and  on  the  fourth  all  but  a  few 
went  off  into  the  ivoods  to  sing  U>  Njambii 

*'I  noticed  tliat  half-a-dozen  remained, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  morning  entei 
the  Njambai  house,  where  they  stayed 
great  silence*  Now  my  curioBity,  whi< 
had  been  greatly  excited* to  know  what 
place  in  tliis  secret  worship,  fiaallv  ov<_^ 
came  me.  I  detennined  to  see.  Walking 
several  times  up  and  down  the  street  past 
the  house  to  allay  suspicion,  1  at  last  sud- 
denly pushed  asicfe  some  of  the  leaves,  and 
stuck  my  head  through  the  wall.  For  a 
moment  I  could  distinguish  nothing  in  the 
darkness.  Then  I  beheld  three  perfecUji 
naked  old  hags  sitting  on  the  clay  fl< 
with  an  immense  bundle  of  greegrees 
fore  1  hem,  which  they  seemed  to  be  Bilenl 
adoring. 

*■'  When  they  saw  me  they  at  once  set 
a  hideous  liowl  of  rage,  and  rxished  out 
call  their  companions  from  the  bush;  in 
few  minutes  these  came  hurnt'ing  iu»  cryii 
and  lamenting,  rushing  toward  me  with'g* 
tures  of  anger,  and  threatening  me  for 
offence.  I  quickly  reached  my  house, 
si-izing  ray  gun  in  one  hand  aiid  a  revolrer 
in  the  other,  told  them  them  I  would  shoot 
the  first  one  that  came  in  si  tie  my  door.  The 
house  was  surrounded  by  above  three  hun* 
dred  infuriated  women,  every  one  shoutiag 
chit  curses  at  me,  but  the  sight  of  my  re- 
volver kept  them  back.  They  adjourned 
presently  for  the  Njambai  bouse,  and  ftiom 
there  sent  a  deputation  of  the  men,  who 
were  to  inform  me  that  I  must  pay  for  the 
palaver  I  had  mmle. 

"  This  I  peremptorily  refused  to  do,  tell- 
ing Quengueza  and  Mbango  that  I  was  thefd 
a  stranger,  and  must  be  allowed  to  do  as  ^ 
pleased,  as  their  rules  were  nothing  to  roe, 
who  was  a  white  man  and  did  not  beheve  in 
their  idols.  In  truth,  if  I  had  once  paid  for 
such  a  transgression  as  this,  there  would 
have  been  an  end  of  all  travelling  for  me, 
as  I  often  broke  through  their  aV^surd  rules 
without  knowing  It,  and  my  only  course  wu 
to  declare  myself  irresponsible. 

**  However,' tlie  women  w^ould  not  give 
up,  but  threatened  vengeance,  not  onlv  on 
me,  hut  on  all  the  men  of  the  tow  n;  anS,  as 
I  positively  refused  to  pay  anything,  it  wm 
at  last,  to  my  great  surprise,  determined  by 
Mbango  and  his  male  subjects  that  they 
would  make  up  fVom  their  own  possessioDJ 
such  a  sacrifice  as  the  women  demanded  of 
me.  AccortJingly  Mbango  contributed  ten 
fathoms  of  native  cloth,  and  the  men  came 
one  by  one  and  put  their  oflerings  on  the 
ground;  some  plates,  some  knives,  some 
mugs,  some  beails,  some  mats,  and  varioos 
other  articles.  Mhansro  came  again,  and 
asked  if  I  too  would  not  contribute  something, 
but  I  refused.  In  fact,  I  dared  not  set  such 
a  precedent  So  when  all  had  given  what 
they  could,  the  whole  amount  was  taken  to 
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the  ireftil  women,  to  whom  Mbango  said 
that  I  was  his  and  his  men's  ^est,  and  that 
they  could  not  ask  me  to  pay  m  such  a  mat- 
ter, therefore  they  paid  the  demand  them- 
selves. With  this  tne  women  were  satisfied, 
and  there  the  quarrel  ended.  Of  course  1 
could  not  make  any  f\irther  investi^tions 
into  their  mysteries.  The  Njambai  feast 
lasts  about  two  weeks.  I  could  learn  very 
little  about  the  spirit  which  they  call  by 
this  name.  Their  own  ideas  are  quite 
vague.  They  know  only  that  it  protects 
the  women  against  their  male  enemies, 
avenges  their  wrongs,  and  serves  them  in 
various  ways  if  they  please  it" 

The  superstitions  concerning  death  even 
extend  to  those  cases  where  a  man  has  been 
killed  by  accident  On  one  occasion,  a  man 
bad  been  shot  while  bathing,  whereupon 
the  whole  tribe  fell  into  a  panic,  thought 
that  the  village  had  been  attacked  bj  witches. 


and  straightway  abandoned  it     On  their 
passage  to  some  more  favored  spot,  they 
halted  for  the  night  at  anotl^er  village,  and 
at  sunset  they  all  retired  to  their  huts,  and 
began  the  moumf\il  chant  with  which  they 
celebrate  the  loss  of  their  friends.     The 
women  were  loud  in  their  lamentations,  as 
they  poured  out  a  wailing  song  which  is 
marvellously  like  the  "  keen  "  of  the  Irish 
peasantry : — 
"  You  will  never  speak  to  us  any  morel 
"We  cannot  see  your  fece  any  morel 
"  You  will  never  walk  with  us  again  I 
"  You  will  never  again  settle  our  paJavers 
for  us  I " 

And  BO  on^  ad  Uhitum,  In  fact,  the  lives 
of  the  Bakalai,  which  might  be  so  joyous 
and  free  of  care,  are  quite  embittered  by 
the  superstitious  fears  which  assail  them  on 
every  side. 
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«:    tribe  Tipxt  in   order  is    the  Ashira- 
iC  people  arc  not  wo  tiomafl  in  their  Imb- 
**  the   Bakalai,  and  are  therefore  more 
trated  in  one    locality.     They  ce?r- 
^rc  apt  to  forsake  a  village  on  some 
^L  ufCEiBion,  but  they  never  move  to  any 
distance,  and  are  not  so  apt  to  hike 
m  tho  Bakalai*    The  Ashira  are  a  mn- 
uiy  fine  race  of  men^     Their  color  is 
lily  bkck,  but  individuala  among  them, 
csiiecially  those  of  hi^h  rank,  arc  of  a  com- 
paratively light  line,  being  of  a  dark,  warm 
bronze  ratlier  than  lilack,     Tlie  features  of 
the  Ashira  are  tolerably  good. 

The  rlresft  of  the  natives  has  its  distin- 
guisbintr  points.  The  mpn  and  marrif-d 
women  wear  the  ^rass-cloth  r(d>e,  and  the 
former  are  fond  of  covering  their  beafb  with 
a  neat  cnp  ma<le  of  pfrase.  So  much  s tresis 
do  they  lay  on  this  article  of  apparel,  that 
the  be^t  way  of  propitiating  an  Ashira  man 
is  to  frive  txhn  one  of  the'  i? cadet  woollen 
caps  so  affeetf  d  by  fishermen  nnd  yachtsmen 
of  on  r  e on  n  t  r y ,  The  r e  i  s  n  ot  hi  n  ff  vrh  t  ch  h  e 
prixe^  po  hisrbly  as  this  ^inifile  article,  and 
even  the  kin^^  hlmaelf  will  think  no  sacrifice 
too  great  provide<l  that  he  can  obtain  one  of 
these  caps. 

The  men  also  carry  a  little  grass  hag, 
whieli  they  i^linsr  over  one  shoulder,  and 
wliich  is  ornamented  with  a  nnmhcr  of  pen- 
dent strini^s  or  thon(?g.  It  answers  the  pur- 
pose of  a  poeket,  nnd  is  therefore  Yory  nseful 
where  the  clothing  is  of  so  very  limited  a 
charactt  r.  Both  sese^j  wear  necklaces,  brace- 
lets, and  anklets,  made  of  thiek  copper  bars, 
and  they  also  disjday  gome  amount  of  artis- 
tic tasle  in  the  patterns  with  which  tlieydyc 
their  robes. 


Tlie  strangeat  part  of  Ashira  fashion  is, 
that  the  females  wear  no  clothing  of  any 
kind  until  they  are  married.  They  certainly 
tie  a  small  girdle  of  grass  cloth  Vound  the 
waists,  but  it  is  only  intended  for  ornament, 
not  for  dress,  Aa'is  usual  in  similar  cajicSj 
the  whole  of  the  toilet  is  confined  to  the  dress- 
ing of  the  hair  and  painting  of  the  body. 
The  woolly  hair  is  teased  out  with  a  skewii 
well  rubbed  with  oil  and  clay,  and  worked 
up  until  it  looks  some  tiling  like  a  cocked 
hat,  rising  high  on  the  top  of  the  head 
and  coming  to  a  point  before  and  behind. 
Mostly,  the  hair  is  kept  in  its  position  by  a 
uumber  of  little  sticks  or  leaves,  wtiit-h  are 
passed  through  it,  and  serve  as  tin?  frame- 
work on  which  it  rests.  Filing  the  teeth  is 
practised  by  the  Ashira,  thongli  very  few  of 
them  carrj^'the  practice  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  reduce  the  teeth  to  points* 

Among  the  West  Africims,  the  women 
are  not  so  badh^  treated  as  in  the  south,  and 
Indeed,  are  considered  nearly  ay  the  equals 
of  m e n.  Th  ey  ca n  hoi  d  property  of  th  a  i  r  own, 
and  are  quite  aware  of  the  imtmrtanei'  which 
such  an  arrangement  gives  tnem,  Mayolo^ 
one  of  the  chiefs,  had  a  most  absurd  quarrel 
with  his  tavorite  wife,  a  young  woman  of 
twenty  vc^i^^  of  ^^^  ^^^^  remarkable  for  her 
lighf-eolored  sk inland  has^el  evLS.  S lie  had 
contrived  either  to  loF?e  or  waste  some  of  his 
toliaceo,  and  he  threatened  to  punish  her 
by  til  king  away  the  pipe,  whieh,aniotiix  these 
tribes,  belonf^s  equally  to  the  bnsbaiul  and 
wife.  She  retorted  that  he  could  not  do  so,  be- 
cause the  plantain  stem  of  the  pipe  was  cut 
from  one  other  o^ti  trees,  and  if  he  quarrelled 
with  her,  she  would  take  away  the  stem,  and 
mot  allow  him  to  cut  another  from  the  pkntala 
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trees,  wliicli  belonofC'd  to  her  ami  not  to  liim. 
The  quarrel  was  auoii  matlc  U|(,  hut  the  fact 
that  it  took  place  at  all  sliows  the  position 
which  tlie  women  hold  in  domestic  aftairs. 

As  is  often  the  case  whh  ravages,  the 
Ashira  exhibits  a  sti-ange  mixture  of  char- 
acter. Ignorant  tbougli  he  may  be,  he  la 
possessed  of  great  natural  cunning.  Xo  man 
can  he  with  so  innocent  a  face  im  the  ''nuble 
savage/*  and  nu  one  is  more  capalde  of  tak- 
ing care  of  his  own  interests.  The  Ashira 
porters  were  a  continual  source  of  trouble  to 
Dq  ChailUi,  and  laid  various  deep  plans  for 
increase  of  wages.  Those  of  one  clan  re- 
fused to  work  in  company  with  those  of 
ani^ber,  and,  on  the  principle  of  trades^ 
unions,  atrnck  work  unanimously  if  a  man 
belonging  to  another  clan  were  permitted  to 
handle  a  load. 

Having  thus  left  the  traveller  with  all  his 
packages  in  the  forest^  their  next  plan  was 
to  demand  higher  wages  before  they  would 
consent  to  re-enter  the  service.  In  the 
course  of  the  palaver  whicli  ensued  on  this 
demand,  a  gurious  stroke  of  diplomacy  was 
discovered.  The  old  men  apjjeared  to  take 
his  part,  declared  that  the  demands  of  tlie 
young  men  were  exorbitant,  and  aided  him 
in  beating  them  down^  asking  higher  wages 
for  themselves  as  a  percentage  on  their  hon- 
ora  b  1  e  CO n  d n  ct.  W  h  e  n  th  c  atla  i  r  was  s e  ttled, 
and  the  men  paid,  the  young  men  again 
struek  wurk,  ^-\Tin,i^  that' it  was  not  fair  for 
the  old  men,  wliohad  no  burdens  to  carry,  to 
have  higher  wages  than  themselves,  and 
demanding  that  all  should  be  paid  alike.  In 
course  of  investigation  it  was  disco vered  that 
this  was  a  deeply-laid  scheme,  planned  b}' 
botli  parties  in  order  to  exact  higher  wages 
for  th?  whole. 

These  people  can  be  at  the  same  time  dis- 
honest and  honorable,  hartUvcarted  and 
kind,  dbobedient  and  f;iithful.  When  a 
number  of  AsUira  porters  were  accompany- 
ing  Du  Chaillu  on  his  journey,  they  robbed 
him  ahamefuUVt  by  some  unfortunate  coin- 
cidence stealing  just  those  articles  which 
could  not  bo  of  the  least  use  to  them,  and 
the  loss  of  whicli  would  bo  simply  irreparable. 
Thit  they  should  steal  Ins  provisions  was 
to  be  expected,  but  why  tbey  should  rob  him 
of  his  focussing  glasses  and  black  curtains  of 
the  camera  was  not  so  clear.  The  cunning 
of  the  Asliira  was  as  remarkable  as  their  dis- 
honest}*. All  the  villages  knew  the  whole 
circumstances.  They  knew  who  wore  the 
thieves,  what  was  stolen,  and  where  the 
property  had  been  hidden,  but  the  secret 
was  8o  well  kept  that  not  even  a  cluld  gave 
the  least  hint  which  would  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  stolen  goods. 

Yet  wlien,  in  the  course  of  the  journey, 
they  were  reduced  to  semi -starvation,  on 
account  of  the  negro  habit  of  only  ciurving 
l%vo  or  three  days'  provision,  the  men  bap- 
pened  to  kill  a  couple  of  monkeys,  and  of- 
fered  'liem   both  to  the  leader  whom  they 
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had  been  so  remorselessly  plundenng.  Even 
when  he  refu.sed  to  take  them  to  himself, 
they  insisted  on  his  retaining  the  lion  s  share, 
antf  were  as  pleasant  and  agreeable  as  if  no 
dilferences  had  existed. 

Xcxt  day,  however,  those  impuli^ive  and 
unreflecting  creatures  changed  their  con- 
duct again.  They  chose  to  believe,  or  say 
they  believed^  timt  the  expedition  would 
come  to  harm,  and  tried  to  get  tlieir  ]iay  in 
advance,  for  the  purpose  of  running  off  with 
it  When  this  ye r^^  transparent  device  was 
detected,  they  openfy  avowed  their  intention 
of  running  away,  and  thjeatened  to  do  so 
even  witliout  their  pay.  Fortunately,  the 
dreaded  name  of  Quengueza  hiul  its  effect 
on  them,  amh  as  it  was  represented  to  them 
that  war  would  ccrt^nnly  be  made  on  the 
Ashira  by  that  chief  if  they  darud  to  fnrsake 
the  white  traveller  whom  he  had  eonmiitted 
to  their  charge,  they  resumed  their  burdens. 
In  the  course  of  tbe  day  supplies  arrived, 
and  all  wrus  peace  again. 

The  reiii^on  why  the  natives  dislike  taking 
much  food  with  them  is  that  the  plantains 
which  form  the  u«oal  rations  are  very 
heavy,  and  the  men  would  rather  t^rust  to 
the  chance  of  coming  on  a  village  than 
trouble  themselves  with  extra  loads.'  How- 
ever, there  are  the  koola  and  mpei^ai  nuts, 
on  wdiich  the  natives  usually  live  wmle  trav- 
elling in  the  nut  seiison. 

The  koola  is  a  singularly  useful  nut  It 
grows  in  such  abundance  on  the  tree,  that 
^jdien  the  nuts  are  ripe,  the  whole  crown  of 
n\G  koola  tree  appears  tii  be  a  single  mass] 
of  fruit.  It  is  round,  about  as  large  as  a 
cherry,  and  (he  shell  ia  so  hard  that  it  has 
to  be"^  broken  between  two  stones.  Thirty 
of  these  nuta  are  considered  sufficient  for  a 
meal,  even  for  a  native  African,  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  trees  are  so  plentiful  that 
the  natives  do  not  trouble  themselves  about 
carrying  food  in  the  n\it  8ea.son.  M.  du 
Chaillu,  however,  was  singularly  unfortu- 
nate, for  he  contrived  to  niiss  the  koola 
trees  on  his  fourney,  and  hence  the  whole 
party  suflrereJ  great  privation. 

Tfie  wild  swme  know  the  value  of  the 
koola  nuts  as  well  as  the  natives,  and  ia 
the  season  become  quite  fat  and  sleek. 

The  mpegai  nut  is  round,  like  the  koola, 
but  the  kernel  is  three-lobed.  It  is  so  full 
of  oil  that  it  is  formed  into  cakes  by  the 
simple  operation  of  pounding  t!ie  ki*i-nel, 
foMing  the  paste  In  leaves,  and  smoking 
them  over  a  wood  fire.  When  thus  treated, 
it  can  be  kept  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
is  generally  eaten  with  pepper  and  salt,  if 
these  can  he  obtained.  Xeither  the  koola 
nor  the  mpegai  are  cultivated  by  the  im- 
provident natives. 

About  ten  miles  from  Olenda's  residence 
was  a  village  ludonging  to  a  chief  named 
Angouka,  and  remarkable  for  the  manner 
in  which  the  plantain  was  cultivated.  In 
one  plantation  there  were  about  thirty  thou* 
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saml  treei,  set  about  five  feet,  apartr  Each 
tree  produced  flva  or  e\x  shoots,  but  the  cul- 
tivators cut  away  all  but  two  or  three  of  ilw, 
finest,  in  aecordance  witli  true  arboricultural 
principles,  Ou  au  average,  ttiirty  poun<Js' 
weigh!  of  fruit  were  grown  ou  each  tree, 
and  the  natives  managed  »o  m  to  keep  up  a 
tolerably  constant  aujiply  hy  planting  several 
vftrieties  of  the  tree,  some-  bearing  fmit  in 
six  montliEi  after  planting,  Bome  ten  months, 
and  others  not  until  eighteen  months,  tlie 
last  hein^  the  best  and  most  fertile* 

While  deseribing  the  journeys  of  certain 
travellers,  mention  is  Jrequentl?  made  of 
the  porters  and  their  loads.  The  burdens 
are  curried  in  rather  a  ^jeculiar  manner. 
The  men  have  a  sort  ot  oblong  basket, 
called  **-otaitai,"  which  ia  made  of  canes 
woven  closely  alon.^  the  bottom,  and  loosely 
alon^  the  sides.  The  elasticity  of  the  sides 
enables  it  to  accommodate  itself  to  various- 
Bi;^d  loads,  as  they  can  be  dravvn  together 
if  the  loads  should  be  small,  or  expantled  to 
admit  a  larger  burden*  Three  broad  strap?*, 
made  of  rushes,  are  fixed  to  the  otmtai,  one 
passing  over  each  shoulder  of  the  porter 
iiiid  the  other  one  over  bis  forehead. 

Some  of  the  ceremonies  employed  hy  the 
Ajihira  are  very  curious,  Eacfi  cliief  has  a 
iOft  of  salutation,  called  '*  Kombo,"  which 
fee  addrea«e«  to  every  one  of  hti  porta  nee 
whom  he  meets  for  the  first  time.  For 
example,  when  iL  du  Chaillu  met  Olenda. 
the  head  chief  of  a  sub-tribe  of  the  A^hira, 
a  jsingfular  scene  took  place.  A]1:er  waityig 
for  some  time,  he  heard  the  ringinfr  of  ttie 
*^kando"  or  sacred  belL  which  Is  tlie  em- 
blem of  royaltj^  in  this  land,  and  which  is 
onlv  siounded  on  oceriHioDS  of  ceremony. 

Presently  the  old  chief  appeared  —  a  man 
of  venerable  aspect,  and  very  old  indeetl. 
His  W00II3*  hair  was  perfectly  white,  his 
body  bent  Vhnost  double  with  age,  and  his 
face  one  mass  of  wrinkles.  By  way  of  add- 
ing to  the  beauty  of  his  countenance,  he 
had  covered  one  side  of  his  face  with  red 
and  the  otlier  with  white  stripes.  He  was 
so  old  that  ho  was  accompanied  hy  many 
of  his  rhiklren,  all  old,  white-hemled,  and 
imnkled  men,  Tlie  natives  held  him  in 
great  respect,  helieving  that  he  had  a  pow- 
erful fetish  against  death. 

As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  from  the 
si.2ht  of  a  clothed  man  with  straight  hair, 
steady  eyes,  and  a  white  fiu^e,  he  proceeded 
to  make  a  speech  which,  when  translat^^d, 
was  ns  follows :  *'  I  have  no  l>owels.  1  am 
like  the  Ovenga  Ttiver:  I  cannot  be  cut  in 
two-  But  also,  I  am  like  the  Niembai  and 
Ovenga  livers,  which  unite  together,  Thus 
my  body  is  united,  and  nothing  can  divide 
itp'*  This  address  was  rather  puzzling  be- 
cause no  sense  could  be  made  from  it,  Imt 
the  Interpreter  explained  that  this  was 
merely  the  kombo,  and  that  sense  was  not  a 
necessary  ingredient  in  it. 

AceorSing'to  the  etiquette  of  the  country, 


after  Olenda  bad  made  Ills  nalutation.  he 
ottered  \m  presents*  conafstine:  of  thrte 
goats,  twenty  fowls,  twenty  oujichr*  ot 
pianlaiDfi^  several  baskets  of  grouiid-ntitK, 
some  sugar-cane,  and  two  staves^  Tbal  ilw 
last- mentioned  articles  should  be  dechni4 
was  a  most  astonishing  phenomenon  to  tJ*e 
Ashira.  This  mrnie  o?  salutation  is  flndy 
represented  in  aa  engraving  on  the  tictt 
page* 

The  villa j^es  of  the  Ashira  are  ^itigiikffj 
neat  and  cleanly,  a  moat  remarkable  (k«, 
considering  the  propensity  to  removal  en 
the  death  of  nn  irdialvitant*  They  consist 
mostly  of  one  long  street,  the  hc»y&es  h*  itsf 
built  bf  bai'k,  and  having  the  ground  ckiirtl 
at  the  back  of  the  houses  as  well  as  in  tb« 
front,  —  almost  the  only  example  of  eudi 
industry  in  this  part  of  Africa,  Paths  iaii' 
riahly  l^ad  from  one  vilbge  to  anotlier^ 

Ttie  Asbira  are  a  tolerably  iiidustrioai 
tribe,  and  cultivate  the  land  around  their 
villages,  growing  tobacco,  plantains,  yaaa, 
sugar*  cane,  and  other  plants  ivith  mud 
success.  The  tAaeco  leaves,  jvhen  phtckfd 
snd  dried,  are  plaited  together  in  a  t^irt  of 
fiat  rope,  and  are  tlien  rulled  uptichtly,  it 
that  a  coueidera!>le  quantity  of  tobacco  il 
contained  in  a  very  small  space. 

Of  course,  they  cfrink  the  |  aim  wine,  sn^ 
as  the  method  oj  procunng  lliis  iini> ertiJlt 
favorite  beverage  is  rather  peculiar,  it  wit! 
he  briefly  explained.  The  native,  t&biQ| 
with  him'  an  emj)ty  calabash  or  tw*o.  And  ft 
kind  of  auger^  ebmbs  the  tree  by  meiiiisof 
a  hoop  made  of  pliant  ereeners;  tying  the 
hoop  jooBcly  round  the  tree,  ne  geli  into  il, 
so  tliat  his  hack  is  pressed  against  the  hoop 
and  his  feet  against  the  tree.  By  a  i-uccf^ 
si  on  of'  hitches/'  he  ascends  the  tree,  nuict 
as  a  chimney-sweep  of  the  old  times  used  to 
a^scend  the  wide  chimneys,  which  are  now 
superseded  bv  the  narrow,  machine-swept 
flues,  lifting  tlie  hoop  at  every  hitch,  and  so 
getting  up  the  tree  with  wonJerfnl  rapidity^ 
When  be  has  reached  the  top,  he  takes  the 
anger  out  of  the  little  bag  which  is  hunf 
round  his  neck,  and  bores  a  deep  hole,  joit 
below  the  crown  of  the  palm.  A  leaj'  it 
then  plucked,  rolled  up  in  a  tubular  form, 
and  one  end  inserted  into  the  hole,  the  caJa- 
baah  being  hung  just  below  the  other  end. 
During  the  night  the  sap  runs  freely  into 
the  cakbash,  several  quarts  being  proeured 
in  a  single  night.  In  the  morning  it  h 
removed  and  a  fresh  calabash  snhstituted 
Even  in  its  fresh  state  the  juice  is  a 
very  pleasant  drink,  hut  after  standing  for 
twenty -four  hours  it  ferments,  and  then 
becomes  extremely  intoxicating,  the  proceei 
of  fermentation  being  generally  hastened 
by  adding  tlie  remains  of  the  j>revious  day  s 
brewing.  The  supply  of  imce  decreases 
gradually,  and,  when  the  native  thinks  that 
the  treoNvill  produce  no  more,  he  plugs  up 
the  hole  with  clay  to  prevent  insects  from 
building  their  nesti  m  it^  and  so  kLlliug 
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the  valuable  tree.  Three  weeks  is  the  aver- 
age juice-producing  time,  and  if  a  tree  be 
forced  beyond  this  point  it  is  apt  to  die. 

Besides  the  tobacco,  the  Ashira  cultivate 
a  plant  called  the  liamba,  i.  e.  Cannabis,  or 
Indian  hemp,  either  the  same  species  from 
which  the  far-famed  haschish  of  the  East  is 
made,  or  very  closely  allied  to  it  They 
always  choose  a  rich  and  moist  soil  on  the 
sunnv  side  of  a  hill,  as  the  plant  requires 
both  *heat  and  moisture  to  attain  perfection. 
The  natives  seem  to  prefer  their  liamba  even 
to  the  tobacco;  but  there  are  some  doubts 
whether  both  these  plants  have  not  been 
imported,  the  tobacco  from  America  and 
the  liamba  from  Asia,  or  more  likely  from 
north-western  Africa.  Du  Chaillu  says  that 
the  Ashira  and  Apingi  are  the  only  tribes 
who  cultivate  it  Its  effects  upon  the  smok- 
ers'are  terrible,  causing  them  to  become  for 
the  time  insane,  rushin<j  into  the  woods  in 
a  frantic  state,  quarrelling,  screaming,  and 
at  last  falling  down  in  convulsions.  Perma- 
nent madness  is  often  the  result  of  over- 
indulixence  in  this  extraordinary  luxury. 

The  above-mentioned  traveller  met  with 
an  idiot  among  the  Ashira.  Contrary  to 
the  usual  development  of  idiocy  among  the 
Africans,  the  man  was  lively  and  jocular, 
jumping  about  with  all  kinds  of  strange 
antics,  and  singing  joyous  songs.  The  other 
inhabitants  were  very  fond  of  him,  and 
treated  him  well,  and  with  a  sort  of  rever- 
ence, as  something  above  their  comprehen- 
sion. Idiots  of  the  dull  kind  are  treated 
harshly,  and  the  usual  mode  of  getting  rid 
of  them  is  to  sell  them  as  slaves,  and  so  to 
foist  them  upon  the  purchaser  before  he 
learns  the  quality  of  his  bargain. 

Slavery  exists  among  the  Ashira  as  among 
other  tribes,  but  is  conducted  in  so  humane 
a  character  that  it  has  little  connection  with 
the  system  of  slavery  as  the  word  is  gener- 
ally understood.  Olenda,  for  example,  had 
great  numbers  of  slaves,  and  kept  them  in 
separate  settlements,  each  consisting  of  two 
or  three  hundred,  each  such  settlement  hav- 
ing its  chief,  himself  a  slave.  One  of  these 
slave  chiefs  was  an  Ashango,  a  noble-look- 
ing man,  with  several  wives  and  plenty  of 
children.  He  exercised  quite  a  patriarchal 
Bway  over  the  people  under  his  charge,  and 
neither  he  nor  the  slaves  seemed  to  consider 
their  situation  at  all  degrading,  calling  them- 
selves the  children  of  Olenda. 

This  village  was  remarkably  neat,  and 
the  houses  were  better  built  than  those  of 
the  Ashira  generally.  The  inhabitants  had 
cleared  a  la^ge  tract  of  ground,  and  cov- 
ered it  with  the  plantains,  sugar-canes,  and 
ground-nuts,  all  of  which  were  thriving 
wonderfblly,  and  had  a  most  picturesque 
appearance  when  contrasted  with  the  wild 
beauties  of  the  surrounding  forest.  Most  of 
these  slave  families  had  been  inherited  by 
Olenda,  and  many  of  them  had  never  known 
any  other  kind  of  life. 


Medicine  and  surgery  are  both  practised 
among  the  tribes  that  live  along  the  Rembo, 
and  in  a  very  singular  manner.  The  oddest 
thing  about  the  practitioner  is,  that  the 
natives  always  tiy  to  procure  one  from 
another  tribe,  so  that  an  Ashango  patient 
has  a  Bakalai  doctor,  and  vice  versa.  The 
African  prophet  has  little  honor  in  his  own 
country,  but,  the  farther  he  goes,  the  more 
he  is  respected.  Evil  spirits  that  have  deded 
all  the  exorcisms  of  home-bred  prophets  are 
sure  to  quail  before  the  greater  powers  of  a 
sorcerer  who  lives  at  a  distance  ;  while  the 
same  man  who  has  failed  at  home  is  toler- 
ably sure  to  succeed  abroad. 

The  natives  have  one  grand  panacea  for 
all  kinds  of  disorders,  the  same  being  used 
for  both  lumbago  and  leprosy.  This  con- 
sists of  scarifying  the  afflicted  part  with 
a  knife,  making  a  great  number  of  slight 
cuts,  and  then  rubbing  in  a  mixture  of 
pounded  capsicum  and  lime  juice.  The 
agony  caused  by  this  operation  is  horrible, 
and  even  the  blunt  nerves  of  an  African  can 
barely  endure  the  pain.  If  a  native  is  seized 
with  dysentery,  the  same  remedy  is  applied 
internally^  and  the  patient  will  sometimes 
drink  half  a  tumblerful  for  a  dose.  There  is 
some  ground  for  their  faith  in  the  capsicum, 
for  it  really  is  beneficial  in  the  West  African 
climate,  and  if  a  traveller  feels  feverish  ho 
can  generally  relieve  the  malady  by  taking 
plenfy  of  red  pepper  with  his  food.  Some- 
times, when  the  disease  will  not  yield  to  the 
lime  juice  and  pei)per,  stronger  remedies  arc 
tried.  M.  du  Chaillu  saw  a  curious  instance 
of  the  manner  in  which  a  female  practitioner 
exercised  her  art  on  Mayolo,  whose  quarrel 
with  his  wife  has  already  been  mentioned. 

The  patient  was  seated  on  the  ground, 
with  a  genet  skin  stretched  before  him,  and 
the  woman  was  kneading  his  body  with  her 
hands,  muttering  her  incantations  in  a  low 
voice.  When  she  had  finished  this  manipu- 
lation, she  took  a  piece  of  the  alumbi  chalk, 
and  drew  a  broad  stripe  down  the  middle  of 
his  chest  and  along  each  arm.  Her  next 
process  was  to  chew  a  quantity  of  roots  and 
seeds,  and  to  spirt  it  over  the  body,  directing 
her  heaviest  shots  at  the  affected  parts. 
Lastly,  she  took  a  bunch  of  dried  grasses, 
twisted  them  into  a  kind  of  torch,  lighted  it, 
and  applied  the  fiame  to  various  parts  of  the 
body  and  limbs,  beginning  at  the  feet  and 
ending  with  the  herS.  When  the  torch  had 
burned  itself  out,  she  dashed  the  glowing 
end  against  the  patient's  body,  and  so  ended 
her  operations.  Mdvolo  sat  perfectly  still 
during  the  proceedings,  looking  on  wi'^h 
curiosity,  and  only  wincins:  slightly  as  the 
flame  scorched  his  skin.  The  Africans  have 
a  great  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  fire,  and  seem 
to  think  that,  when  it  has  been  applied, 
it  effectually  prevents  a  recurrence  of  tht> 
disease. 

The  worship  of  the  Ashira  is  idolatry  of 
the  worst  description.    One  of  their  ong^uraa^ 


A8HIBA- 


amcd  tbe  TTouaekeeper,  was  pur- 

JDu  UhaiUu,    It  wflj»  of  course, 

rfusHT  ugly,  represented  a  ft* male  figure;, 

IMft  Kepriu  tne  houso  of  a  chief  for  the 

jose  of  protecting  propertj*.   The  natives 

*  hornbly  air  aid  oi  it,  Rnd,  bo  \oug  as  the 

ekeepef  wail  iij  her  place^  the  ovrner 

L  kav«  his  goods  in  perfect  security, 

,,lwj^  that  not  a  native  would  dare  to 

.eh  theTu, 

ikilJiil  Imnters  as  they  are,  they  never 

t  on  the  chase  without  prenaring  them- 

ea  by  sundry  chamis.    Tliey  liang  all 

Js  of  strange  fetishes  about  their  persons, 

I  cut  the  backs  of  their  hands  for  hick, 

flowing  l>lood  having,  according  to  their 

«LS,  a  wonderful  efficacy.    If  they  can  rub 

*,ttle  powdered  sul)>!nir  into  the  cuts,  the 

wer  of   the  churm   is    supposed    to    be 

Libled,  and  any  man  who  was  thus  pre- 

fed  himself  never  misuses  his  aim  when  he 

oots.    Painting  the  face  red  is  also  a  great 

ifltance  in  hunting:  and,  in  consequence 

these  stnvnge  beliefs,  a  party  of  natives 

t  starting  for  the  chase  presents  a  most 

■unl  apncaranec. 

Along  tlie  river  Rembo  are  certain  sacred 

)ts,  on  which  the  natives  think  themselves 

and  to  land  and  dance  in  honor  of  the 

..riL    In  one  place  there  is  a  ceremony 

logoiiB  to  that  of  '*  crossing  the  line  ■'  in 

0^11  vessels.    When  any  one  passes  the 

or  the  first  time,  he  is  oMiged  to  dis* 

rk,  to  chant  a  song  in  praise  of  the 

deity,  to  pluck  a  bough  from  a  tree  and 

t  it  in  the  mud.    When   Du  Chaillu 

,ed  the  spot,  he  wn^  requested  to  follow 

UH.T  usual  custom Jmt  refused,  on  the  ground 

of  disbeUef  in  polytheism.     As   iisuah  the 

natives  admitted  bis  plea  sis  far  ns  lie  was 

conecrned,    lie  wm  a  great  white  man,  and 

one  God  was  enough  for  I  lie  rich  and  vvisL' 

white  men.     But  Jdaek  men  were  jioor  and 

ignorsint,   sxnd   therelVire   ^vanted   [ilenty   of 

gods  to  tiikc  care  of  them. 

Mimy  superstitions  seem  to  be  connected 
with  trees.  There  is  one  magnillcent  tree 
called  tlie  ^'oloumi,''  perhaps'  the  largest 
species  that  is  to  be  found  in  Westeru 
Africa,  The  bnrk  of  the  oloumi  is  said  to 
possess  many  healing  qualities,  and,  if  a  man 
washes  himself  all  over  with  a  decoction  of 
the  bark  before  starting  on  a  trading  ex- 
pedition, he  will  he  sure  to  make  good 
bargains.  Consequently,  the  oloumi  trees 
(wbicli  are  rather  scarce)  are  always  dam- 
agc'l  !>y  the  natives,  who  tear  great  krips  of 
bark  from  the  trunk  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing this  magic  dijcoction, 

A  rather  remarkable  ordeal  is  in  use 
among  the  Ashira.  —  remarkable  because  it 
is  so  exactly  like  the  ordeals  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

A  B  ikalai  canoe  had  been  injured,  and  a 
little  boy,  son  to  Aquilai,  a  far-tamed  Baka- 
lai  sorcerer,  said  that  the  damage  had  been 
done   by   one   of   Quengueza's   men.     Of 


course  the  man  denied  the  aecmsafiAIL,  iiid 
cailed  for  the  ordeal,  and,  as  the  mailer 
concerned  the  BakaJai^  an  Ashira  wiEird 
was  summoned,  according  to  tlie  iistta.1  m^ 
txsm.  He  said  that "  tlie  only  way  to  make 
the  truth  appear  was  by  the  trial  oftlie  ring 
boiled  in  oil.'*  Hereupon  the  Bakalai  and 
the  Goumbi  (i.  i,  Canima)  men  gatheitii 
together,  and  the  trial  was  at  once  made. 

^'The  Ashira  doctor  set  three  little  bil- 
lets of  bar  wood  in  the  pound,  with  their 
ends  together,  then  piled  some  smaller 
pieces  between,  until  all  were  l^d  as  lii^ 
a-s  the  three  pieces*  A  native  pot  half  M 
of  palm  oil  was  set  upon  tlie  wt>od^  and  Use 
oil  was  set  on  fire*  When  it  burned  ap 
jii-inrHtiy^  a  bniss  ring  from  the  rloctor^s  hsaiA 
\  ^t  into  the  pot>  The  doctor  8tood  tiy 
wiin  a  little  vase  full  of'grassi^  soaked  m 
water,  of  which  he  threw  in  now  am!  then 
some  bits.  This  made  the  fdl  bum  up 
afresh.  At  last  al!  was  burnt  oxit,  and  now 
came  the  trial  Tlie  accuser,  the  little  boff, 
vvjiM  require*!  to  take  the  ring  out  of  the  pet 
He  heaitatt'd,  but  was  pnslied  on  by  hii 
father.  The  people  cried  out.  ^  Let  us  tee  if 
he  lied  or  told  truth,'  Finally  be  put  M? 
liand  in,  seized  the  retlhot  ring,  but  qujckSj 
dropped  it,  having  severely  bilrned  his  Sst 
gers.  At  this  there  was  a  shout,  ^  He  li«d! 
He  lied! '  and  the  Goumbi  man  was  dcdiM 
innocent,"' 

The  reader  will  remember  that  when  Dd 
Chaillu  visited  the  Ashira,  he  was  received 
by  tlie  wonderful  old  chief  Olenda,  who« 
salutation  was  of  so  extraordinary  a  cW 
acter.  The  mode  in  which  he  disrcus^d  hii 
K:aests  was  not  li^^s  curious.  Gntheriun-  hii 
uld  and  white-haired  sons  nmnd  him.  Oknm 
addressed  the  travellerg,  wishiui^  thtm  sac* 
cess,  and  uttering  a  sort  of  henedicdcpa 
lie  then  took  some  sugar-cane,  bil  n  piece 
of  the  pith  out  of  it,  ehewi'd  it,  and  span 
small  portion  into  the  baud  of  €-ueh  of  tk 
travellers,  muttering  at  the  same  lime  som* 
words  to  the  effect  that  lie  hoped  that  nil 
things  would  go  pleasantly  ^^ith  tliem.  ttj>d 
be  sweet  as  the  breath  which  Iv^  had  Howu 
on  their  haJids,  The  rradur  will  tmd  this 
**  Farewell  '*  illustmted  on  pjige  4l*9. 

Advanced  as  was  his  age,  he  hved  for 
some  years  longer,  until  he  succumbe«l  to 
(he  small-pox  in  common  ivith  many  of  bis 
relatives  and  peoiilc.  The  ei  re  in u  stances 
attendinji  his  death  and  burial  were  vet}' 
eharncteristie  of  the  people. 

First  Olenda's  head  wife  died  of  it,  and 
then  the  disease  spread  with  filizlitliil  rapid* 
ity  throuirh  the  district,  the  whole  of  the 
cTuet^s  wives  being  taken  with  it.  and  Mpoto, 
his  nephew  and'h<^ir,  dying  after  a  verv 
short  illness.  Tlien  Olenda  himself  took 
the  disease.  Bay  ailer  day  the  poor  oM  ' 
man^s  plaintive  voice  was  heard  chanting 
his  sou*:  of  grief  at  the  pestilence  which 
had  destroyed  his  clan,  and  one  morning 
he  complained  of  feyer  and  thirst,  tho  sure 
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signs  of  the  disease.  On  the  third  day 
afterward  Olenda  was  dead,  having  pre- 
viously exhorted  the  people  that  if  he  oied 
they  were  not  to  hold  the  white  man  respon- 
sible for  his  death.  The  exhortation  was 
needful,  as  they  had  already  begun  to  accuse 
him  of  bringing  the  small-pox  among  them. 
His  body  was  disposed  of  in  the  usual 
Ashira  manner.  It  was  taken  to  an  open 
place  outside  the  village,  dressed  in  his  best 
clothes,  and  seated  on  the  earth,  surrounded 
with  various  articles  of  property,  such  as 
chests,  plates,  jugs,  cooking  utensils,  pipes, 
and  tobacco.  A  fire  was  also  made  near 
him,  and  kept  burning  for  several  weeks. 
As  the  body  was  carried  to  the  place  of 


sepulture,  the  people  broke  out  in  wild 
plaintive  cries,  addressing  the  deceased, 
and  asking  him  why  he  left  his  people. 
Around  him  were  the  bones  of  many  other 
chiefs  who  had  preceded  him  to  the  spirit- 
world;  and  as  the  Ashira  do  not  bury  their 
dead,  but  merely  leave  them  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  it  may  be  imagined  that  the 
place  presented  a  most  dismal  aspect. 
For  several  days  after  Olenda's  death  the 

Seople  declared  that  they  had  seen  their 
eceased  chief  walking  among  them,  and 
saying  that  he  had  not  left  them  entirely, 
but  would  guard  and  watch  over  them,  and 
would  return  occasionally  to  see  how  they 
were  going  on. 


It  ia  not  ev^rjir  one  who  has  the  right  of 
flpecch  ill  the  council.  This  is  a  priviSepe 
est  tended  to  a  very  few  men  caUed  Ccinneil- 
lors^  or  Makagas/ancl  only  to  them  docs  tli** 
king^  band  t!ie  staff  which  gives  the  perniis- 
Bioii  to  ipe-Rk*  They  are  e  jtcocdi  ngty  jealous 
of  tlii»  lionor,  and  yet  it  has  been  conferred 
upon  tiTo  white  men,  one  bein^  ^L  du 
CDxiilla,  and  the  other  a  Captain  Lawlin  of 
Kew  York.  The  latter  individual  caused 
quite  a  revolution  in  his  district,  aboUahing 
tno  many  impedimeuia  to  trade »  inflietin^ 
severe  penalties  on  fjuarrelsome  chiefs  who 
made  warlike  ai^gressiona  on  their  nei^h- 
boi-s,  aod  establiahing  a  strict  code  of  crim- 
inal laws. 

Some  Ruch  armugements  m  the  posse^- 
fiion  of  the  orator's  staff  is  absolutely  iieces- 
sarj-  for  the  duo  reflation  of  the  innumerEi- 
ble^  '*  palavers,"  or  native  parliaments,  that 
are  continually  being  held  on  all  sorts  of  sub- 
jects.   If  one  trader  6  verreiiches  another,  and 
can  be  detected  in  time,  a  palaver  is  held;  and 
a  similar  ceremony  h  gone  Ihrough  if  a  trader 
pays  for  goods  in  atlvance  and  does  not  receive 
them.    Runaway  wives  are  the  most  fertile 
flource  of  jmlavers,  and^  if  the  accused  be 
^ved  guilty,  the  penalty  is  verj'  severe, 
a e rally  the  oflemiin^  w"ife  hai*  her  nose 
1  ears  cutoff,  and  a  similar  punishment  is 
licted  on  the  nnm  with   whom    she    is 
nd;  but  the  latter  has  the  privilege  of 
n muting  this  sentence  fur  a  tine  —  gener- 
a  slave,    ilurder  is  a  ireqiient  cause  of 
rei"s,  and  it  is  a  rather  remarkalde  fact 
the   natives  draw  no  distinetion  be- 
en accidental  homicide  and  wilfid  murder. 
^th  is  not  necessarily  the  punishment  of 
uuinieide.  but,  as  a  rnle/a  hi'iivy  fmc:  is  smb- 
stituted  for  the  capital  penalty. 

If  the  culprit  caauot  be  captured,  the 
injured  husband  has  a  singular  mode  of  pro- 
curing n  palaver.  lie  goes*  out  and  kills  the 
ftrsi  man  he  meets,  proclaiming  that  he  hnn 
done  Hci  because  some  one  has  run  away 
with  his  wife.  The  course  of  justice  then 
passes  out  of  his  bnnds.  The  relatives  of 
the  murdered  man  are  now  hound  to  take 
up  tlie  quarreU  which  they  do  by  killing,  not 
the  murderer,  but  some  one  of  another  ^il- 
k^e.  His  friends  retaliate  upon  a  third 
village,  and  so  the  feud  pas?ies  from  one  vil- 
lage  to  another  until  the  whole  dis^trict  is  in 
amis.  The  gates  are  barriciKied.  no  one 
dares  to  go  out  alone,  or  unarmed,  and  at 
last  one  untbrtimate  elan  has  a  man  mur- 
dered and  crm  find  no  chance  of  retaliation* 
The  chief  of  the  clan  then  holds  a  palaver, 
and  i>uts  fbrward  his  claim  against  the  mnn 
who  ran  away  T^ith  the  wife^  The  chief  of 
the  di  linqucnt*s  elan  then  pays  a  tine,  the 
affair  is  settled,  and  peace  ts  restored. 

Too  often,  however,  when  a  wife  is,  or 
appears  Uy  be,  unfaithl\d,  her  husband  is  in 
eolhision  with  her,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
torting money  out  of  some  impnident  young 
man.    She  gets  up  a  flirtation  with  the  sus- 


ceptible victim,  and  appoints  a  meeting  at  a 

si>ot  where  the  husband  has  placed  himself 
in  concealment.  As  soon  as  the  eoopk 
reach  the  appointed  place,  out  comes  the 
husband,  and  threatens  a  palaver  if  a  fine  1^ 
not  paid  at  once.  The  young  man  knows 
well  enough  what  the  result  of  the  palaver 
wiU  be  to  him,  and  acconiinglv  makes  the 
best  of  the  business  and  pays  Kls  fine.  So 
completely  established  is  this*  system,  that 
even  the  most  powerful  chie-fe'bave  hetn 
known  to  purchase  pretty  wives  for  the 
express  purpose  of  usiu^*  them  as  traps 
wherewith  to  ensnare  the  young  men* 

As  time  is  not  of  the  least  cpnseqoence  to 
the  Camma,  and  they  are  rather  plea4?ed 
than  otherwise  when  thev  can  fina  some 
sort  of  amusement,  a  palaver  wiil  some- 
times ex[)eud  a  week  upon  a  trivial  cause* 
All  these  palavers  are  held  iu  the  simple 
buildings  erected  for  the  pm-pose*  Thes« 
ediiiecs  are  little  more  than  sheds,  composed 
of  a  roof  supported  on  poles,  and  on  en  on  'M 
sides.  The  king  sits  in  the  middle  on  ao 
elevated  throne  made  of  gras^,  and  covereJ 
with  leopard  skins  as  emblems  of  his  nmk, 
while  all  the  others  are  obliged  either  to 
stand  or  to  sit  on  tlm  ground- 

When  palavers  are  of  no  avail,  and  noth- 
ing but  war  can  be  the  result  of  the  qnarrelj 
lioth  parties  try  to  frighten  the  emmy  ht 
the  liideousness  of  their  appearance.  They 
are  pcTtectly  aware  that  thev  could  not  with- 
stand a  charge,  and,  knowfng  that  the  en- 
emy is  not  more  gifted  with'  courage  than 
the'mselvcs,  try  to  inspire  terror  by  their 
menacing  aspect.  They  paint  their  faces 
white,  this  being  the  war  color,  and  some- 
tinii'S  add  bars  and  stri|>cs  of  rc^l  p:niit 
The  white  paint,  or  chalk,  is  prepnrtd  hi 
their  greegrec  or  idol  houses,  and  is  thou^Jit 
to  be  a  very  powerful  charm.  They  al^ 
hang  fetiches  of  various  kinds  upnn  their 
bodies,  and  then  set  oil"  in  their  cano*  s.  y(41- 
ing,  shouting,  flourishing  their  weapons^ 
and  trying  to  intimidate  their  adversaries, 
but  taking  very  gcmd  care  not  to  enine 
\vithin  two  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's 
boats. 

The  Camma  seem  to  he  a  better  princi- 
pled people  than  the  A  shir  a.  Whi  n  Da 
Chailln  was  troubled  with  the  strikes  amoti;* 
his  A?-hira  porters,  his  Camma  men  srttoa 
by  him,  and  would  not  consent  to  liis  pLm 
oif'  sending  them  forward  with  part  of  the 
goods.  They  feared  lest  he  should  l»e  poi- 
soned among  the  Asbira,  and  insistted  on 
leaving  some  of  their  party  with  their 
chief 

The  reader  may  remember  that  the  old 
elvief  Olenda  was' held  in  great  respect  by 
his  people,  Amoilg  the  triln^s  of  Equatorial 
jlfnca  much  reverence  is  paid  to  a^e,  an  *>ld 
person  being  looked  upon  as  nearly  akin  to 
the  spirits  Into  whose  land  he  is  soon  to 
enter.  Contrary  to  the  usual  custom  of  the 
Sou^,  the  young  never  enter  the  presence 
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of  an  old  man  or  woman  without  bending 
low,  and  making  a  genuine  school-girl  cour- 
tesy. When  they  seat  themselveSj  it  is 
always  at  a  respectftil  distance;  and  if  they 
are  asked  for  a  pipe,  or  for  water,  they  pre- 
sent it  on  one  knee,  addressing  a  man  as 
"  Father  "  and  a  woman  as  "  Momer."  It  is, 
moreover,  contrary  to  etiquette  for  a  young 
man  to  tell  bad  news  to  an  old  one.*  Even 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  old  are  honored,  and 
the  bones  and  skulls  are  laid  up  in  little 
temples  made  expressly  for  them.  They 
are  usually  laid  in  chalk,  which  is  therefore 
thought  to  possess  sundry  virtues,  and  with 
that  chalk  the  relations  of  the  dead  man 
mark  their  bodies  whenever  they  are  about 
to  engage  in  any  important  undertaking. 
The  skull  is  also  put  to  practical  uses.  If  a 
trader  comes  to  make  purchases,  the  vender 
always  entertains  him  hospitably,  but  has  a 
definite  purpose  in  so  doing.  Before  he 
prepares  the  banquet,  he  goes  to  the  fetish 
nouse,  and  scrapes  a  little  powder  from  the 
skulL  This  be  mixes  witn  the  food,  and 
thus  administers  it  to  his  guest  The  spirit 
of  the  dead  man  is  then  supposed  to  enter 
into  the  body  of  the  person  wno  has  eaten  a 
portion  of  his  skull,  and  to  impress  him  to 
make  good  bargains  with  his  host — in  other 
words,  to  be  cheated 

When  a  stranger  first  enters  a  Camma 
village,  he  is  rather  surprised  at  the  number 
of  boxes  which  he  sees.  The  fact  is,  that 
among  the  Camma  boxes  are  conventionally 
held  to  represent  property,  the  neighbors 
giving  them  the  credit  of  beinff  filled  with 
valuables.  Consequently  it  is  the  ambition 
of  every  Camma  man  to  collect  as  manv 
chests  as  he  can,  leaving  the  chance  of  fill- 
ing them  to  a  future  opportunity.  When  his 
white  visitors  ^ave  Quengueza  their  pres- 
ents, the  old  chief  was  quite  as  much  struck 
with  the  number  of  boxes  as  with  their  con- 
tents, and  expressed  his  gratitude  accord- 
ingly. 

The  dances  of  the  Camma  have  much  in 
common  with  those  of  other  tribes,  but  they 
have  one  or  two  peculiarities  of  their  own. 
A  fat  old  head-chief,  or  king,  &s  their  rulers 
are  generally  called  —  though,  by  the  way, 
the  term  "'  patriarch  "  would  be  much  more 
appropriate  — gave  a  grand  dinner  in  honor 
of  his  white  visitor.  Noise  is  one  of  the 
chief  elements  in  a  negro's  enjoyment,  as  it 
is  in  the  case  of  a  child.  The  negro,  in  fact, 
is  the  veriest  child  in  many  things,  and 
always  remains  a  child.  On  this  occasion 
the  ''band"  distinguished  themselves  by 
making  a  noise  disproportionately  loud  for 
their  numbers. 

There  was  a  row  of  drummers,  each  beat- 
ing his  noisy  instrument  with  such  energy 
that  a  constant  succession  of  drummers  took 
the  instruments,  the  stoutest  and  strongest 
being  worn  out  in  less  than  an  hour.  There 
were  also  a  number  of  boys  beating  with 
Bticks  upon  hollow  pieces  of  wood,  and,  as 


if  the  drummers  and  log-beaters  d»d  not 
make  sufficient  noise,  the  musicians  had 
hung  a  row  of  brass  kettles  on  poles,  and 
were  banging  (hem  with  sticks  as  if  they 
had  been  drums.  Add  to  this  the  shouts 
and  screams  of  the  excited  dancers^  and 
the  noise  may  be  tolerably  well  appreciated. 
The  artist  has  sketched' this  singular  dance 
on  the  previous  page. 

Great  quantities  of  palm  wine  were  drunk, 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  before  very 
long  the  whole  of  the  dancers  and  musi- 
cians, including  the  king  himself,  were  in 
various  stages  of  intoxication.  As  to  the 
king,  being  rather  more  inebriated  than  his 
subjects,  he  must  needs  show  his  own  skill 
in  the  dance,  and  therefore  jumped  and 
leaped  about  the  ground  with  great  agihty 
for  so  heavy  a  man,  while  his  wive?  bowed 
down  to  his  feet  as  he  danced,  clapped  their 
hands  in  time  to  the  music,  and  treated  him 
with  the  deepest  veneration. 

As  to  the  dance  itself,  the  less  said  about 
it  the  better.  It  is  as  immodest  as  the 
unrestrained  savage  temperament  can  ipake 
it.  inflamed  by  strong  drink  and  by  the  souid 
or  the  drum,  which  seems  to  excite  the  peo- 
ple almost  to  madness.  The  songs  vnth 
which  they  accompany  the  dance  are  of 
a  similar  nature,  and  are  worse  than  tha 
worst  specimens  of  heathen  vice  as  narra* 
ted  by  the  classic  satirists. 

There  is,  however,  one  dance  in  which 
the  immodest  element  does  not  exist  It  is 
called  the  Grorilla  Dance,  and  is  performed 
as  a  means  of  propitiating  the  deities  before 
starting  on  a  goriUa  hunt:  for  this  is  part  of 
the  great  gorilla  country,  in  which  alone  is 
found  that  huge  and  powerful  ape  which 
has  lately  attracted  so  much  attention.  An 
account  of  a  gorilla  hunt  will  be  given  when 
we  come  to  the  Fan  tribe,  but  at  present 
we  will  content  ourselves  with  tlie  gorilla 
dance,  as  seen  by  Mr.  W.  Reade.  Ho  had 
made  several  unavailing  attempts  to  kill  a 
gorilla,  and  had  begun  to  des])air  of  success, 
although  the  place  was  a  well-known  haunt 
of  these  animals. 

**  One  morning  Etia,  the  chief  hunter  of 
the  village,  came  and  told  me  that  he  had 
heard  the  cry  of  a  njina  (i.  c.  gorilla)  close 
to  one  of  the  neighboring  plantations.  He 
said  that  we  should  certainly  be  able  to  kill 
him  next  day,  and  that  during  the  night  he 
and  his  friends  would  celebrate  the  gorilla 
dance. 

"This  Etia  was  a  Mchaga  slave.  His 
skin,  to  use  Oshupia's  comparison,  was  Uke 
that  of  an  old  alligator — all  horny  and 
wrinkled;  his  left  hand  had  been  crippled 
by  the  teeth  of  a  corilla;  his  face  was 
absurdly  hideous,  ana  yet  reminded  me  of 
something  which  I  had  seen  before.  After 
puzzling  myself  for  a  long  time,  I  at  last 
remembered  that  it  was  the  mask  which 
Mr.  Ryder  wore  in  the  character  of  Caliban 
at  the  Princess'  which  Etia  resembled  r 
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closely.    That  night  I  coiild  have  imagined 
him  less  man  than  mooBter. 

"  In  the  house  allotted  to  the  slaves  three 
old  men,  their  faces  grotesquely  chalked, 
played  tlie  drums,  the  sounding  lo;;,  and  the 
one-striu^fd  hiirp.  To  them  daiicud  Etia, 
imitating  the  uncouth  movements  of  the 
gorilla.  Then  the  iron  bell  was  runs:,  and 
Omlnjiriv  the  evil  spirit,  was  summoned  to 
attend,  and  a  hoarse  rattle  mingled  with  the 
other  sounds.  The  dancers  rushed  veiling 
into  the  miflst,  and  sprang  into  tfie  air. 
Then  would  be  a  pause,  broken  onlv  hy  the 
faint  slow  tinkling  of  the  liaq^  llieii  tliti 
drum  would  be  beaten,  and  the  sticks  thun- 
dered  on  the  log, 

*'In  anotlu'T  dance  Caliban  assumed  the 
Tarious  attitudes  peculiar  to  the  ape.  Xow 
he  would  be  seated  on  the  ground,  !iis  legs 
apart.  Iiis  elbows  resting  on  his  knees,  his 
head  drooping,  and  in  his  tlice  the  va<^ant 
expression  of  the  brute;  sometiuus  he 
folded  his  hands  on  his  forehead.  Suddenly 
he  would  raise  his  head  with  prone  earn  and 
flaming  eyes,  while  a  loud  shout  of  applause 
would  J I  rove  how  natund  it  was.  In  the 
chorus  id  I  the  dancers  assumed  such  pos- 
tures as  these,  while  Etia,  eiimbing  ape-like 
up  the  pole  whicli  supported  the  roof,  tow- 
ered above  them  all 

•^^  In  the  third  dance  he  imitated  the  go- 
rilla attacked  and  being  killed.  The  man, 
who  played  tliL-  hunter  inimitably,  acted  ter- 
ror anil  irresolntion  betbre  he  pulled  the 
trigger  of  his  imaginan'  gnu.  Caliban,  as 
gorilla,  charged  upon  al}foio%  and  fell  dead 
at  tlie  man  s  feet,  in  the  act  of  attempting 
to  seize  him  with  one  hand. 

"  You  may  he  sure  that  nothing  short  of 
seeing  a  gorilla  in  its  wild  .state  couhl  have 
afforded  me  so  much  intercut  or  given  nie 
BO  good  a  clue  to  the  animaFs  real  habits. 
For  here  could  be  no  impi^j^ture.  Tt  was 
not  an  entertainment  arranged  for  my  ben- 
efit, but  a  religious  festival  held  on  the  eve 
of  an  enterprise." 

This  dance  brings  us  to  the  religion,  or 
rather  the  superstition,  of  the  Gamma  peo- 
ple. Superstition  has  its  estimable,  its 
grotesfiue,  and  its  dark  side,  and  there  is 
Bcarcely  any  people  among  whom  these 
three  phases  are  more  strongly  marked. 

The  estimable  side  is,  of  course,  the  value 
of  sijperstition  as  a  substitute  for  true  relig- 
ion—a feehng  of  which  the  savage  never 
has  the  least  idea,  and  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  make  him  comprehend.  He 
often  takes  very  kindly  to  his  teacher,  picks 
up  with  wonderful  readiness  the  phrases 
which  he  hears,  regulates  his  external  life 
in  accordance  with  the  admonitions  he  hjis 
received;  but  it  is  very,  ver^'  seldom  indeed 
that  any  real  conviction  lias  touched  his 
heart;  and,  es  soon  as  the  direct  influence 
of  his  teacher  is  removed,  he  reverts  to  his 
old  mode  of  life.  Mr.  Reade  relates  a  rather 
etriking  example  of  thia  tendency.    He  met 


a  negresfl  on  her  way  to  church,  accomp 
nied  by  a  beautiful  little  girL 

Addressing  the  child,  he  asked  whether! 
she  was  the  woman *b  daughter.    The  raother  I 
answered  in   the  affirmative;    and,   in   the 
same  breath,  ofiered  to  sell  her.     This  waa  J 
the  original  nc^ro  nature.     Just  then  lliel 
bell  stopped,  ana  her  education  made  itseli 
apparent.    ''Hei-ghl"  she  cried,   **you  no 
hear  bell  stop?    Me  go  now.     After  church 
we  palaver,  give  me  plenty  dash  (k  e.  pres- 
ents), den  we  drink  rum,  den  you  taJce  him 
(f.  r.  the  girl);  palaver  sai<l/'  I 

Superstition,  therefore,  takes  the  place  of  J 
personal  religion,  and,  in  snite  of  tlie  dread] 
excesses  into  which  it  leans  the  savages,  it  I 
docs  at  idl  events  keep  belWe  them  the  Ideal 
of  a  sni ritual  world,  and  impresses  unouJ 
them  tlie  fact  that  there  exist  beings  hij^nerJ 
and  greater  than  themselves.  That  their  I 
superstitions,  debased  and  gross  a^^  tliey  are,! 
have  yet  the  power  of  impressing  the  nativdl 
mindVith  a  tecling  of  veneration,  is  evidenil 
bv  the  extreme  unwillingness  of  these  peo*l 
pie  to  utter  the  name  hv  which  they  desig-J 
nate  the  Great  Spirit.  Of  course  their  ideaj 
f»f  a  God  is  very  nnperfect,  but  still  it  is  suf-^ 
ticient  to  im])rcss  tnem  with  such  aw^e  thai  J 
they  can  scarcely  be  induced  to  pronounce  J 
the  sacred  name.'  Only  twice  did  Mr,  Tteadej 
hear  it.  Once,  when  they  were  in  a  danger- 1 
ous  storm,  the  men  threw  up  their  armS|l 
and  ejaculated  the  holy  name  as  if  it  werel 
some  great  charm ;  and  on  another  occasion 
when  a  man  was  asked  suddenly  what  wi 
the  native  name  for  God,  he  pointed  up 
ward,  and  in  a  low  voice  uttered  the  wor 
"Nfambi.'* 

'fhe  ceremonieB  obserred  at  the  time 
full  moon  have,  been  seA^eral  times  men-* 
tioned  in  the  course  of  the  present  work, 
Du  Chaillu  gives  an  account  of  one  of  these 
ceremonies  as  performed  by  the  CammA, 
which  is  useful  in  showing  the  precise 
object  of  the  ceremony. 

One  day  Quengueza  sent  word  that  he  , 
was  ill,  and  that  the  people  must  considtj 
Ilogo,  the  spirit  of  the  moon,  and  a.sk  him] 
whether  he  was  bewitched,  and  how  he  waaJ 
to  be  cured.  Accordingly,  just  before  the  j 
full  moon,  a  crowd  of  women  afisembled  ini 
front  of  Quengueza's  house,  accompanied  J 
by  the  dnims  and  the  usual  noisy  appurte-l 
nances  of  a  negro  festival.  They  formed] 
them,selves  into' a  hollow  circle,  and  sang] 
songs  in  honor  of  Ilogo,  clapping  theif  1 
bauds  in  unison  with  the  beating  of  the 
drums. 

In  the  midst  of  the  circle  sat  a  womaul 
steadfastly  gazing  at  the  rkhju,  and  Wiiitin^i 
for  inspiration.     Two  women  tried  this  posti 
unsuccessfully,  but  the  third  soon  began  to  [ 
tremble,  her  limlis  to  work    con\^ilsivelv,  < 
then  to  stiffen,  and  at  last  she  fell  insensible 
to   the  ground.     Then   arose  the  chant  to 
Ilogo  with  redoubled  energy,  the   singers 
repeating  the  same  words  over  and  over 
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ligaia  for  about  half  an  hour,  until  the  pros- 
trate form  of  the  womau  be^an  to  show 
signs  of  returnin;;^  seu-sibility.  On  being 
quesitioned^  a  ho  said  that  she  had  seen  llogo, 
and  that  he  had  told  her  tliat  tliti  king  was 
not  bewitcheJ,  but  that  he  could  be  healed 
by  a  remifdy  prepared  from  a  ccrtaio  plant 
She  looked  utterly  prostrated  by  the  inspira- 
tion, and  aot  only  her  bearers,  but  also  her- 
self, thoroughly  believed  in  the  truth  of  ber 
sti'ani;e  statement. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Quongueza  waa  nearly 
Bs  superstitious  as  bis  subjeets.  He  never 
stirred  witliout  his  favorite  fetish,  which  waa 
an  ugly  little  wooden  image,  enibellished 
with  a  row  of  four  sacred  cowries  stuck  on 
its  abdomen.  These  cowries  are  not  in- 
digenous to  Western  Africii,  and  seem  to 
liaVe  been  brought  from  the  eii-stern  coast 
of  the  continent,  Whenever  he  ate  or 
drank,  the  fetish  always  bore  him  company, 
and  before  eating  he  saluted  it  by  passing 
the  four  sacred  cowries  over  his  lips.  Before 
drinking  he  always  poured  a  few  drops  over 
the  feet  of  the  iniiige  by  way  of  a  libation. 

When  travelling,  be  liked  to  have  with 
him  one  of  his  niedtcine  men,  who  couJd 
charm  away  rain  by  blowing  with  his  magic 
horn.  So  sure  was  the  doctor  of  his  nowers, 
that  on  one  occasion  he  would  not  allow  the 
party  to  repair  a  dilapidated  but  in  which 
they  passed  the  night.  As  it  happened,  a 
violent  shower  of  rain  feU  in  tbe  midtUe  of 
the  night,  and  drenched  the  whole  party. 
The  doctor,  however,  was  not  at  all  dis- 
concerted, but  said  that  if  he  h:ul  not 
blown  the  horn  the  raio  would  have  been 
much  heavier.  Still  his  natural  strength  of 
mind  sometimes  asserted  itself,  and  on  one 
remarkable  occasion,  when  the  small-pox 
had  de.stroyed  so  many  people,  and  the 
survivors  were  crying  out  for  vengeance 
against  the  sorcerers  who  had  brought  the 
disease  upon  them.  Quengueza  forbade  any 
more  slaughter.  The  sraaW-pox,  he  said, 
was  a  wind  sent  from  Njambi  (pronounced 
N'yarayc),  who  had  killed  <?nough  people 
alrc.idy. 

Like  most  native  chiefs,  Quengueza  had  a 
pot  superstition  of  his  own*  At  his  own 
town  of  Goumbi  (or  Ngurald,  as  it  is  some- 
tim«3S  spelt )^  there  was  a  very  convenient 
and  dry  p.ith  leading  from  the  houses  to  the 
river.  Quengueza,  however,  never  would 
use  this  path,  but  always  embarked  or 
landed  at  an  abominable  mud  bnnk,  over 
which  it  Wiis  necessary  to  run  as  fast  as 
poftsible,  in  order  to  avoid  sinking  in  the 
river.  The  reason  was,  that  when  be  came 
to  the  throne  he  had  been  told  that  an 
enemy  had  placed  an  evil  spirit  in  the  path, 
and  that  he  would  die  if  he  went  along  it. 
So  powerful  wiis  this  spirit,  that  several 
unavailing  attempts  btul  been  made  to  drive 
it  away,  and  at  last  Quengueza  was  obliged 
to  send  for  a  renowned  Bakalai  wizard 
Bamed  Acjuilai,    Thl3  waa  the  isamo  man 


who  wa^  mentioned  in  page  602  as  tbe 
father  of  the  boy  who  wn^  tried  by  tlio 
ordeal  of  the  hot  ring. 

^'Tbe  people  gatliered  in  great  numbers 
under  the  immense  hangar  or  covered  spaco 
in  which  I  IiimI  been  received,  and  there  lit 
lires,  round  which  they  sat.  ,  ,  •  About  ten 
o'clock,  when  it  wan  pitch  dark,  the  doctor 
commenced  operations  l>y  singing  sorao 
boasting  songs  recounting  his  power  over 
witches.  This  was  the  signal  for  all  the 
people  to  gather  into  their  houses,  and 
about  their  tirea  under  tbe  hangiix.  Next, 
all  I  he  fires  were  c^irefully  extinguished,  all 
the  lights  put  out,  and  in  about  aTi  liour 
more  not  a  light  of  any  kiuil  wa.^  in  Llie 
whole  town  except  mine.  I  gave  notice 
that  white  men  were  exempted  from  the 
rule  made  in  such  cases,  and  this  was 
allowed.  The  most  pitcliy  darkness  and 
the  most  complete  silence  reigned  every- 
where. Xo  voice  could  be  heard,  even  in  a 
whisper,  among  the  several  thousand  people 
gathered  in  the  gloom. 

"At  last  the  curious  silence  waa  broken 
by  the  doctor;  who,  standing  in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  began  some  loud  babbling  of 
which  I  could  not  make  out  the  meatdng. 
From  time  to  time  the  people  answered  him 
in  chorus.  This  went  on  for  an  hour;  and 
was  really  one  of  the  strangest  scenes  I 
ever  took  part  in,  .  .  ,  The  hollow  voice 
of  the  witch-doctor  re  Hounded  curiously 
through  the  silence,  and  when  the  p.nswer 
of  many  mingled  voices  came  through  the 
darkness,  it  really  assumed  the  air  of  a 
serious,  old-fashioned  incantation  scene. 

^'At  last.  Just  at  midnight,  I  heard  tho 
docUiJr  apjiroach.  He  bad  bells  girded  abmjt 
him,  wliieh  he  jinglerl  as  lie  walked.  He 
went  separately  lo  every  family  in  the  town, 
and  asked  if  the  witch  Which  obstructed  tho 
king's  liighway  belonged  to  them.  Of  course 
all  answered  *Xo,'  Then  he  began  to  run 
up  and  down  the  bewitched  street,  CiilHng 
out  loudly  for  the  witch  to  go  otT.  Presently 
he  came  back,  and  announced  that  he  coulci 
QO  longer  see  the  ameniha,  and  that  doubt- 
less she  had  gone  never  to  come  back.  At 
this  all  the  people  rushed  out  and  shouted, 
'Go  away!  go  away!  and  never  come  back 
to  hurt  our  king.'  Tlicn  fires  were  lit,  and 
we  all  sat  down  to  cat.  This  done,  nil  the 
fires  were  again  extinguished,  and  .all  the 
people  sang  wild  songs  until  fom*  o'clock. 
Then  the  tires  were  again  lit.  At  sunrise 
the  whole  population  gathered  to  aceom-^j 
pany  their  king  down  tbe  dreaded  Btreet 
the  Vater. 

'*  Quengueza,  I  knew,  was  bi*ave  as  a  hun- 
ter and  as  a  warrior.  lie  was  also  intelli- 
gent in  many  things  where  his  people  were 
very  stupid.  But  the  poor  old  king  waa 
now  horribly  afraid.  Re  was  n*jsured  that 
the  witch  wils  gone,  but  he  evidently 
thought  himself  walking  to  almost  certaia 
death.    He  would  have  refused  to  go  if  u 
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had  been  possible-    He  hesitated,  but  at 

last  (k't+jrnmiod  to  face  his  fate^  ana  walked 
raantully  down  t-o  the  river  and  back  amid 
the  plaudits  of  his  l^iyal  subject*?.''  The 
artist  has  reprefivnteJ  this  Victory  over 
superstitious  fear,  on  the  508th  page, 

Thruughoiit  the  wliole  of  this  land  are 
many  of  tliese  prohibitory  guperstitioos. 
When,  for  example,  a  wonian  la  about  to 
become  a  mother,  both  «he  and  her  husband 
are  prohibited  from  seeing  a  gorilla,  as  all 
the  natives  lirmlv  believe  that,  in  such  a 
ca^e,  the  expectefl  child  would  be  a  gorilla 
cub,  and  not  a  human  baby.  Brinkin^L;;  tlie 
water  of  the  liembo  is  *  also  prohibited, 
because  the  bodies  of  those  who  are  exe- 
cuted for  witchcraft  are  chojiped  op  and 
fluuf?  into  it,  and  the  natives  imagine  that, 
if  they  were  to  drink  of  the  water,  they 
would  become  sorcerers  against  their  will. 
Yet,  a.s  if  to  show  the  inconsistency  of 
BUperstition,  there  is  a  rite,  which  will  be 
presently  mentioned,  in  which  tasting  the 
water  ]:■  the  principal  ceremony. 

There  is  a  certain  island  in  the  Eembo  of 
which  the  natives  have  the  greatest  dread  It 
is  thickly  covered  with  trees,  and  the  pe<iple 
fully  believe  that  in  the  midst  of  this  island 
there  lives  a  huge  crocodile  covered  with 
brass  scales.  This  crocodile  is  an  enchanter, 
and  by  hjs  incantations  every  one  who  lands 
on  the  island  either  dice  suildenly.  or  gftei* 
mad  and  wanders  about  imti!  he  dies.  Du 
Chailhi  of  course  did  land,  and  traversed  the 
island  in  diHercnt  directions.  The  perjplc 
were  stupetlcd  with  Astonishment;  but  even 
the  fact  of  his  safe  return  made  no  dilTerence 
in  their  belief,  becanse  he  was  white,  and 
the  great  enchant^^r  had  no  power  over  win  I  e 
men^ 

As  to  the  fetishea,  thi^y  are  innumerable. 
Weather  fetishes  are  sijecially  jjlentiful,  but, 
unlike  the  charms  of  Southern  Africa,  they 
are  used  to  keep  otf  the  rain,  not  to  produce 
it.  One  fetish  gave  our  traveller  a  vast 
amount  of  trouble,  lie  htid  purcbosed,  frum 
a  petty  chief  named  Rnbolo,  a  small  deserted 
village,  and  had  built  a  new  house.  The 
edifice  was  comrilcled  all  but  tlie  verandii, 
when  the  builders  refused  to  work  any 
longer,  as  they  had  come  upon  a  great 
heal  til  fetish  that  Rah  (do  had  placed  there 
wiien  the  village  wa^  first  Ituilt,  They  tintly 
refused  to  touch  it  until  Rabolo  came,  anil, 
oven  after  his  permission  had  been  gained, 
they  were  very  nervous  about  the  seeming 
desecration. 

The  fetish  was  a  good  example  of  such 
articles.  Buried  in  the  sands  were  two  skull  s, 
one  of  a  man  and  another  of  a  ebimpamjec, 
this  cr»mbi nation  having  a  high  reputation 
among  the  Camma.  These  were  buried  at 
the  loot  of  the  two  posts  that  constituted  the 
entrance  to  the  village.  Then  came  a  quan- 
tity of  crockeiy  and  broken  glass,  and  then 
«onic  m<ire  chimpanzee  skulls;  while  a  couple 
of  wooden  idols  kept  compaay  with  the  com- 


ponent parts  of  the  charm.  A  sacred  crecjiw 
was  also  planted  by  the  ])ost&,  wfiich  fl  lijw 
covered  with  its  branches,  and  the  native 
believe  that  as  long  as  the  creefier  survive 
so  kmg  does  the  fetish  retaiii  its  pnwc 
Rnbolo  was  very  proud  of  his  health  fctij' 
as  no  one  had  died  in  the  village*  since  it  ' 
been  set  up,  liut,  as  there  had  never  bee 
more  than  dfteen  inhabitanta,  the  low  de«&tj 
rate  is  easily  accounted  for. 

From  their  own  accounts,  the  Camn 
must  have  a  very  unpleasant  country.  It  i 
overrun  with  spirits,  but  the  evil  feir  oul 
num!)er  the  good,  and,  aecortling  to  tl 
usual  custom  of  ignorant  nations,  the  Camn 
pay  their  chief  reverence  to  the  fctrmer,  I 
cause  they  can  do  the  most  hanii. 

As  specimens  of  these  spirit*?,  three  willl 
mentioned.     The  first  is  a  good  spirit  calle 
Mbuiri,  who  traverses  the  country,  and  oct 
^iomilly  ])ays  a  visit  to  the  villages,     HeT 
taken   under   his    protection     the     tovni 
Aniambia,  which  also  has  the  privilege 
being  guarded  by   au   evil   spirit    of  eqtiil 
power,  so  thai  the  inhabitants  enjoy  a  |<ca€« 
of  mind  not  often  to  l>e  found  in  the  CamatA 
country-     There  is  only  one  drawback  to  liid_ 
reposc'of  the  place,  and  that  is  the  spirit 
an  uisane  woman,  who  made  her  hnbitaiin 
outside  the  village  when  she  was  alive,  nc 
continues  to  cultivate  her  plantation,  thoirg 
^he  is  a  spirit    She  ret,'xins   her  dislike 
human  bem^s,  and,  if  she  can  catoh  a  ma 
alone,  she  seizes  him,  and  beats  him  to  dcatl 

The  evil  spirit  wliiib  protects  Aniambia i 
a  ve ry  wi ck  e d  a  n  d  m  i  sc  f i  i  e vo u s  be  i  ug  t 
Aliombou,  who  livehichietly  in  ]juritu*F 
and  makes  his  bed  of  skeletons.  In  o! 
riropitiate  Abambou,  offerings  are  made 
nim  daily,  consisting  entirely  of  focd,  Somi 
times  the  Camma  cook  the  food,  and  lay  it  in 
lonely  phw-cs  in  the  wood,  where  Abambcu 
would  be  sure  to  tind  it;  and  sometimes  they 
])ropitiate  him  by  offerings  of  plantains, 
sugar-cane, and  nuts.  A  prayer  arcnmpanies 
the  offering,  and  is  generally  couched  in  I  he 
universid  ibrm  of  asking  the'protccting  spirit 
to  help  the  CriUima  and  destroy  ininiitiil 
tribes.  It  is  rather  curious  that,  when  a  fix^e 
man  makes  an  ottering  to  Abambou,  he 
wraps  it  in  leaves;  but  the  slaves  are  obliged 
to  lay  it  on  the  bare  ground. 

Fctis1\  houses  are  a]>propriated  to  Ml^olri 
and  Abambou,  and  are  jdaced  close  to  each 
other.  They  arc  little  huts,  about  six  feet 
high  nnd  six  wide,  Xo  image  is  placed  in 
the  hots,  I) tit  only  a  firc^  which  is  always 
kept  burning,  arid  a  chest,  on  the  lop  of 
which  are  laid  some  sacred  chalk  and  red 
parrot's  feathers. 

A  bed  is  usually  prepared  in  Abambon  s 
house,  on  which  he  may  repose  when  he  ift 
tired  of  walking  up  and  down  the  country: 
and.  as  tlie  medicine-man  takes  care  that  na 
one  but  himself  shall  open  llie  door  of  thi 
hut,  the  vilLigers  pass  by  in  awe-struct 
silence,  none  knowing  whether  at  that  mo- 
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ment  the  dreadful  Almmbou  may  not  be 
Bleeping  wit!»in.  Xow  and  then  he  is  ad- 
dressed pubiiflj,  thtt  gist  of  tlie  speeches 
being  that  everybixly  is  quite  well  and  per- 
fectly happy,  and  hopes  that  he  will  not  linrt 
them. 

The  evil  spirit,  however,  who  is  most 
feared  hy  thii-t  tribe  is  the  Ovengna  or  Vam- 
pire. It  is  most  surprising  to  iind  the  Hun- 
garian and  Servian  superstition  aljout  tlie 
vampire  existing  among  the  savages  of 
Western  Africa,  rmd  yet  it  ilouri^hes  in  ail 
iU  deLaib  along  ihe  banks  of  the  Rembo, 

No  worsliip  is  paid  to  the  Ovengua,  who  is 
not  thought  ttj  have  any  power  over  diseases, 
nor  to  exercise  any  inrfuence  upon  the  tenor 
of  a  raan\s  life.  lie  is  b imply  a  destructive 
demon,  capricious  and  cruel,  murdering 
without  rcii^son,  and  wandering  ceaselessly 
through  the  forest'^  in  search  of  victims.  Uy 
day  he  hides  in  dark  caverns,  so  that  travel- 
lei's  need  not  fear  him,  but  at  night  he  comes 
out,  Ukcs  a  human  fi>rm,  and  beats  to  death 
all  whom  he  meets.  Som./ times  when  an 
Ovengua  comes  ac-ross  a  body  of  armed  mrn, 
thev  resist  him,  and  kiM  the  body  in  wliich 
he  has  taken  np  his  ret^idenco. 

When  an  Ovengua  has  been  thus  killed, 
the  conquerora  make  a  fire  and  liurn  the 
body,  taking  particular  C4iro  that  not  a  bone 
Bhafl  be  !eff,  as  from  the  bones  new  Oven- 
guas  are  made,  Ths  natives  have  a  curious 
idea  that,  if  a  person  die  a  from  witehcrat\, 
the  body  decays  until  the  bones  are  free  from 
flesh.  As  soon  as  this  is  the  case,  they  leave 
the  grave  one  b}"  one,  form  themselves  end 
to  end  into  a  single  line,  and  then  gradually 
resolve  themselves  into  a  new  Ovengim,  Sev- 
eral places  are  especially  dreaded  iis  being 
favorite  resorts  of  this  horrible  demon,  and 
neitlier  bribes,  threats,  nor  pcrsuiisions,  Cfin 
induce  a  Camma  to  venture  near  them  after 
nightfdL  It  is  very  prol>ahle  that  ctmning 
and  revengeful  men  may  take  advantage  of 
the  btdief  in  the  vampire,  and,  when  they 
have  conceived  an  aiiUpatby  against  any 
one,  may  waylay  and  murder' him  treacher- 
ously, and  then 'contrive  to  throw  the  blame 
on  tne  Ovengua. 

The  prevalence  of  this  superstition  may 
perhaps  account  for  much  of  the  cru-dty 
exercised  uoon  those  who  are  suspected  of 
witchcraft,  the  fear  of  sorcery  being  so  over- 
whelming as  to  overcome 'all  feelings  of 
humanity,  and  even  to  harden  the  heart  of 
the  parent  against  the  child.  The  slightest 
appearance  of  disbelief  in  such  an  accusation 
would  at  once  induce  the  terrified  multitude 
to  include  both  parties  in  the  accusation, 
antl  the  consequence  is  that,  when  any  one 
is  suspectc<l  of  witchcraft,  none  are  so  loud 
and  vinilent  in  their  execrations  as  those 
wdio  ought  to  be  the  natural  protectors  of  the 
accused. 

Mr.  C.  Reade,  m  his  "Savage  Africa,'' 
gives  an  example  of  the  cruelty  which  is 
inspired  by  terror. 


A  petty  chief  had  been  ill  for  some  time, 
and  a  woimm  hail  been  convicted,  by  her 
own  confession,  of  luiving  bewitched*^  him. 
It  is  true  that  the  confession  bad  been  ex- 
torted by  flogging,  but  this  fact  made  nodif- 
t'erence  in  the  minds  of  the  natives,  who  had 
also  forced  her  to  accuse  her  son,  a  boy  only 
K^  en  years  old,  of  having  been  an  accom- 
plice in  the  crime.  This  was  done  lest  he 
should  grow  np  to  manhood,  and  then 
avenge  his  mother's  death  upon  her  mur- 
derers, 

''  On  the  ground  in  their  midst  crouched 
the  child,  the  mark  of  a  severe  wound  visi- 
ble on  ills  arm,  and  bis  wrists  bound  to- 
gether hy  a  piece  of  withy,  I  shall  never 
forget  that  child's  fiice.  It  wore  tliat  ex- 
pression of  dogged  endurance  which  is  one 
uf  the  traditional  characteristics  of  the  sav- 
iige.  While  I  was  there,  one  of  the  men 
held  an  axe  before  his  eyes  —  it  was  the 
brute's  idea  of  liumor.  The  child  looked  at 
it  without  showing  a  soark  of  emotion. 
Some,  equally  fearless  of  ueatli,  would  have 
displayed  contempt,  anger,  or  acted  curios- 
ity; but  he  was  the  perfect  stoic.  His  eye 
tlashed  for  a  moment  when  bis  name  was 
first  mentioned,  but  only  for  a  moment  IIo 
showed  the  same  indifiereuce  when  he  heard 
his  hfe  being  pleatled  for,  as  when,  a  little 
while  Ijefore,  he  had  been  taunted  with  hia 
death." 

Both  were  killed.  The  mother  was  sent 
to  sea  in  a  canoe,  killed  with  an  axe,  and 
then  thrown  overboard.  The  unf*>rtunate 
boy  was  burnt  alive,  and  bags  of  gunpowder 
were  tied  to  his  legs,  which,  according  to  the 
account  of  a  spectator,  ''made  him  jump 
like  a  dog,''  On  being  asked  why  so  cruel 
a  death  had  been  infiicted  on  the  iioor  boy, 
while  the  motlicr  was  subjected  to  the  com- 
paratively  painless  death  by  the  axe,  the 
man  was  quite  astounded  that  any  one 
should  draw  so  subtle  a  distinction.  i>eath 
was  death  in  liis  opinion,  however  inflicted, 
and,  as  the  i\Titliing  of  the  tortured  child 
amused  the  spectators,  he  could  not  see  wh^ 
they  should  deprive  themselves  of  the  grati- 
fication, 

*■•  This  explains  well  enough  the  cruelty  of 
the  negro:  it  is  the  cruelty  of  the  boy  who 
spins  a  cockchafer  on  a  j^in;  it  is  the  cruelty 
of  ignorance.  A  twirlinjL;  cockchafer  and  a 
boy  who  jumps  like  arloi;  are  ludicrous  sights 
to  those  who  do  not  possess  the  sense  of 
sympathy.  How  useless  is  it  to  address  such 
people  a.s  these  with  tl;e  logic  of  reason,  reli- 
gion, and  humanity !  Such  superstitions  can 
only  be  quelled  by  laws  as  ruthless  as  them- 
selves.^^ 

Another  curious  example  of  this  lack  o! 
feeling  is  given  by  the  same  author.  Sonie- 
tiraea  a  son.  who  really  loves  his  motlier 
after  his  own  fashion,  thinks  that  she  is  get* 
ting  very  old,  and  becoming  more  infirm  and 
unable  to  help  him.  80  he  kills  her 
the  idea  that  she  will  be  more  v 
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him  as  a  spirit  than  in  bodily  form,  and, 
belbre  tllsmisfiiDg  hor  into  the  next  world, 
charges  her  with  messages  to  his  friendj^ 
aiMl  relatives  tvho  have  Sed.  The  Camnia 
do  tiot  think  that  when  they  die  they  are 
cut  oi\\  even  from  tari^l>le  commuDication 
with  their  friemk.  *' The  ^jeople  wlio  are 
dcad,^'  said  one  of  the  men,  *^'when  they 
are  tired  of  staying  in  the  bush  (i.  c,  the 
hurying-groundh  tlien  they  come  for  one  uf 
their  people  whom  they  like.  And  one 
ghost  will  say,  'I  tim  tired  of  staying  in  the 
bush;  please  to  huihl  a  little  house  for  me 
in  the  lowa  close  to  your  house.'  He  telln 
the  man  to  dance  and  sing  too;  so  tlie  men 
call  plenty  ot  w  omen  by  night  to  dance  and 
Bing.'^ 

In  accordance  with  hia  request,  the  people 
build  a  miniature  hut  for  the  unquiet  spirit, 
then  go  to  the  grave  and  make  an  idol. 
They  then  take  tlie  bamboo  frame  on  which 
the  body  was  carried  into  the  bush,  and 
which  is  always  left  on  the  spot,  place  on  it 
some  dust  from  the  grave,  and  carry  it  into 
the  hut,  the  door  of  which  is  closed  by  a 
white  elotb. 

Among  the  Cam  ma,  as  with  man}^  savage 
tribes,  there  is  a  ceremony  of  initiation  into 
certain  mysteries,  through  whieh  all  have  to 
pas8  before  they  can  he  acknowledged  slh 
men  and  w^omem  These  cercmoniis  are 
kept  profoundly  secret  from  the  uninitiated, 
but  Mn  Eeade  Voiitrived  to  gain  from  one  of 
his  men  some  information  on  the  subject. 

On  the  introduction  of  a  novice,  he  i» 
taken  in  a  fetish  house,  stripped,  severely 
flogged,  and  then  plastered  with  goats 
dun§^,  tlie  ceremony  being  accompanied  by 
music.  Then  be  is  taken  to  a  screen,  from 
he  hind  which  issues  a  strange  and  uncouth 
sound,  supposed  to  be  produced  by  a  spirit 
named  Ukuk.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  a 
tacit  imderstanding  that  the  spirit  is  only  sup- 
posed to  be  present  in  a  vicarious  sense,  as 
the  black  informant  not  only  said  that  the 
noi.'^e  was  made  by  the  fetish  man,  hut 
showed  the  instrument  with  which  he  nro- 
dnced  it.  It  was  a  kind  of  whistle,  macle  of 
hollow L'd  mangrove  wood,  and  closed  at  one 
end  by  a  piece  of  bat's  wing. 

During  tiv?  days  after  initiation  an  aiiron 
is  worn, made  of  dry  palm  leaves,  Tnese 
ceremonies  nre  not  restricted  to  certain 
times  of  the  year,  but  seem  to  he  held  when- 
ever  a  few  candidates  are  ready  for  initiation. 
Mr.  Reade  bad  st  vt  t%1  times  seen  lads  wear- 
ing ihe  mystic  ftpron,  but  had  not  known  its 
signification  until  Mongilomba  betrayed  the 
secrets  of  the  lodge.  Tlie  i*ame  man  also 
gave  some  infbimiition  regardiog  the  initia- 
tion of  the  females.  He  was,  however^  very  re- 
ticent on  the  subjuct,  partly,  perhaps,  because 
the  wome  n  kepi  tlielr  secret  close,  and  part  ly 
because  he  was  afraid  lest  they  might  hear 
that  he  had  acted  the  spy  npon  them,  and 
avenge  their  insulted  rites  by  mobbing  and 
beating  him. 


Some  of  the  ceremonies  are  not  con< 

very  carefidly,  being  performed  in  the  QpeD 
air.  The  music  is  taken  in  hand  by  (^lderi7 
women,  called  Ngembi,  who  conunenee 
operations  by  going  into  the  forest  and 
clearing  a  space,  Iney  then  return  to  the 
village,  and  build  a  sacred  hut,  into  which 
no  male  is  allowed  to  enter.  The  novice,  or 
Igonji,  is  now  led  to  the  cleared  space— 
\vliieh,  by  the  way,  must  be  a  spot  which 
she  has  never  before  visited- — and  there 
takes  her  place  liy  a  fire  which  it*  carefully 
watched  by  the  presiding  Kgembi,  and  nevei 
sutfered  to  go  out  For  tw*o  days  and  nighta 
a  Ngembi  sits  t>eside  the  hre,  feeding  it  with 
sticks,  and  eoniinually  chanting/*  The  fire  will 
never  die  out/'  On*tbe  third  day  the  novice 
is  rubbed  with  black,  white^  and  red  chalk, 
and  is  taken  into  the  i^ acred  hut,  where  cer^ 
tain  unknown  ceremonies  are  performed,  the 
men  surrounding  it  and  beating  drwmai 
while  the  novice  within  continually  respondi' 
to  tbem  by  the  cry,  ''^Okanda!  yo!  yol  vol* 
wliich,  a^Mr.  Reade  observes,  reminds  out 
of  the  "Evoe!  '*  of  the  ancient  Bacchantes. 

The  spirit  Ukuk  only  comes  to  light  on 
such  occasifms.  At  other  times  he  livei 
deep  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  hiii 
dark  cavern,  winch  is  imitated  as  well 
may  be  by  the  sacred  hut,  that  is  Ihickijr 
covered  with  leaves,  so  that  not  a  rav  of 
light  may  tenter.  When  he  enters  thelmt| 
he  blows^thc  mamc  whistle,  and  on  heariDg 
the  sound  all  the  initiated  repair  to  ibt 
house.  As  these  spirits  are  so  much  fenred^ 
it  is  natural  that  the  natives  should  try  td 
drive  them  out  of  every  place  where  liief 
have  taken  up  an  unwelcome  residence. 

With  some  spirits  the  favorite  spot  is  ihd 
body  of  a  man,  who  is  thereby  made  ill,  aud 
who  will  die  if  the  spirit  be  not  driven  out 
of  him.    Kow  the  Camma  believe  thai  evil 
s|>irits  cannot  bear  noise,  especially  the  l>eal 
ing  of  drums,  and  so,  at  the  call  of  the  feti  ' 
man,   they   nssenildc   round  the  sick 
bent  drums  and   kettles  close  to  hie  b( 
sing,  dance,  and  shout  with  all  their  might; 
This  liui)bul»  goes  on  until  either  the  pa  tie] 
dies,  as   miglit   naturally   be    expected,  Of| 
manages  to  recover  in  spite  of  tlie   noise* 
The  people  who  assist  in  the  operation  do- 
so   with   tlie    greatest  vigor,   for,  by  soma 
strange    coincidence,   it  liappens   tfiat    the 
very    things   which   disgust  an  evil   spirit 
sucli  as  dancing,  singing,  drum-beating,  an 
noise-making  in  general,  are  just  the  ftiin^ 
which  pleas*';  tbem  best,  and  so  their  dutii 
and  hicli nations  are  happily  found  to  coin-' 
cide. 

Sometimes  the  demon  takes  up  his 
dence  in  a  village,  and  then  there  is  a  vj 
to-do  before  he  c-an  be  induced  to  go  oul 
A  fetish  man  is  brought  from  a  distance 
the  farther  the  better  —  and  immediately  sel 
to  work.    His  lirst  business  is  to  paint* ani 
adorn  himself,  which  he  does  in  such  a  man 
ner  as  to  look  as  demoniacal  as  possiblei 
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One  of  theae  men,  namcfl  Dama^ondai,  seen 
by  Du  Chaillu,  had  made  hifuself  a  horrible 
ohject  The  artist  has  pictured  the  weird- 
iookinj;  creature  on  the  51Tth  page.  His 
face  was  whitened  with  chalk*  a  red  cirt^le 
vrii»  drawn  on  each  side  of  his  months  a 
band  of  the  same  color  surrounded  anch  eye, 
and  another  ran  from  the  forehead  to  the 
tip  of  the  nose,  A  white  hand  was  drawn 
from  the  shoulders  to  the  wrists,  and  one 
hand  was  coraplettdy  whitened.  On  his 
head  was  a  tall  phnnc  of  black  feathers ; 
strips  of  leopara  fikin  and  a  variety  of 
charms  were  hung  upon  hia  body  ;  and  to 
hi-i  neck  was  suspended  a  little  box,  in 
which  he  kept  a  number  of  ffimiliar  spirits. 
A  string  of  little  t>ells  encircled  his  waist. 

This  i^hastly  ti^^^ure  had  seated  himself  on 
a  8tool  before  another  box  f\ill  of  charms, 
and  on  the  box  stood  a  raa^ic  mirror,  Hnd 
the  raairjcian  been  brouirht  from  the  inland 
parts  of  the  country,  and  away  from  tlie 
river  alonj?  which  all  tratlic  runs,  he  could 
not  have  possessed  such  an  article  as  a  mir- 
ror, and  would  have  used  instea*!  a  howl  of 
water.  By  the  mirror  lay  the  sacred  horn 
full  of  the  fetish  powder/accompanicd  by  a 
rattle  containing  snake  hones.  His  iissistant 
stood  near  him,  belaboring  a  board  with  two 
Bticks. 

Alter  the  incantations  had  been  continiie<l 
for  some  time,  the  wizard  ordered  that  the 
names  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village 
should  !)e  called  out,  and  as  each  name  was 
shouted  be  looked  in  the  mirror.  However, 
he  decided  at  last  tliat  the  evi!  spirit  did  not 
live  in  any  of  the  inhabitants,  but  had  taken 
up  his  residence  in  the  village,  which  he 
wanted  for  himself,  and  that  he  wow  Id  be 
very  angry  if  any  one  tried  to  share  it  with 
him. 

Du  Chaillu  saw  that  this  was  a  sly  attack 
on  liim,  as  he  had  just  built  some  comfort- 
able houses  in  the  village.  Next  morning 
the  people  began  to  evacuate  the  place. 
They  carried  off  their  property,  and  tore 
down  the  houses,  and  by  nightfall  not  an 
inbabitxiut  wa^  left  in  the  village  except  the 
white  man  and  two  of  his  attendants,  both 
of  whom  were  in  great  terror,  and  wanted 
to  follow  the  others.  Even  the  chief  was 
oldiged  to  go,  and,  with  many  apologies  to 
his  guest,  built  a  new  bouse  tmtside  the  de- 
serted village.  Xot  wishiug  to  give  up  the 
houses  that  had  cost  so  murh  time  and 
trouble,  Bo  Chaillu  tried  to  induce  the  na- 
tives to  rebnild  the  hut^  ;  but  not  even  to- 
bacco could  overcome  their  fear  of  the  evil 
spirit.  However,  at  last  some  of  the  bolder 
men  tried  the  experiment,  and  by  degrees  a 
new  village  arose  in  the  place  of  that  which 
had  been  destroyed. 

The  same  magician  who  conducted  the 
above-mentioned  ceremony  was  an  unmiti- 
gated cheat,  and  seema  to  have  succeeded 
m  cheating  himself  as  well  as  his  country- 
men.   He  waa  absurdly  afraid  of  darkness, 


and  as  nightfall  came  on  he  always  began  to 
be  frightened,  wailing  and  execrating  all 
sorcerers,  witches,  and  evil  spirits,  lament- 
ing because  he  knew  that  some  one  was  try- 
ing to  bewitch  him,  and  at  last  working 
himself  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  excitement 
that  the  inhabitants  ot  the  village  had  to 
turn  out  of  their  huts,  and  begin  dancing 
and  singing, 

Perhajis  this  self-deception  was  involun- 
tar\\  but  Damagondai  wilfully  cheated  the 
people  for  lijs  own  puqjoses.  In  his  double 
capacity  as  chief  and  fetish  man  he  had  the 
charge  of  the  village  idols.  He  had  a  very 
potent  idol  of  his  own,  with  copper  eyes 
and  a  sword-shaped  protruding  tongue. 
With  the  eyes  she  saw  coming  events,  and 
with  the  tongue  she  foretold  the  future  and 
cut  to  pieces  the  enemies  of  Damagondai 'a 
people.  M.  du  Chaillu  wanted  to  purchase 
diis  idol,  l>ut  her  owner  refused  to  sell  her. 
He  hinted,  however,  that  for  a  good  price 
the  goddess  of  the  slaves  might  te  bought 
Accordingly,  a  bargain  was  struck,  the  idol 
in  question  was  removed  from  the  hnt, 
packed  up^  and  carried  away  by  the  pur- 
chaser, while  the  slaves  were  a^vay  aLtneir 
work.  Damagondai  was  mther  perplexed 
as  to  the  answer  which  he  would  have  to 
give  the  sla^'es  when  they  came  home  and 
found  their  idol  house  empty,  but  at  last  he 
decided  to  tell  them  that  lie  had  seen  the 
gofldess  leave  her  house,  and  walk  away 
into  the  woods.  The  idol  in  question  waa 
an  absurd-looking  object,  something  like  a 
compromise  between' one  of  the  figures  out 
of  a  "-'Noah's  Ark"  and  a  Dutch  wooden 
doll. 

Various  !»«  are  all  these  snperstitions^ 
there  is  one  point  at  wliich  they  al!  con- 
verge, namely,  the  di*ead  M!)onntlriu  ordeal, 
by  which  all  who  are  accused  of  witchcraft 
are  tested.  The  mboundou  !s  a  tree  belong- 
ing to  the  same  group  as  that  from  which 
strychnine  is  made,  and  is  nllied  to  the 
scarcely  less  celebrated  *'  vine  *'  from  which 
the  Macoushie  Indiana  prepare  the  wourali 
poison.  From  the  root  of  the  mboundou  a 
drink  is  prepared,  which  has  an  intoxicate 
ing  as  well  as  a  poisonous  quality,  and  which 
is  used  for  two  purposes,  the  one  being  as 
an  ordeal^  and  the  other  as  a  means  of  div- 
ination. 

The  medicine  men  derive  most  of  their 
importance  from  their  capability  of  drink- 
ing the  ml>oundou  wMhout  injury  to  their 
health  ;  and  while  in  the  intoxicated  state 
they  utter  sentences  more  or  less  incohe- 
rent, which  are  taken  as  revelations  from 
the  particular  spirit  who  is  consulted.  The 
mode  of  preparing  the  poisoned  draught  is 
m  follows: ^ — A  given  quantity  of  the  root 
is  scraped  and  put  into  a  bowl,  together  with 
a  pint  of  water.  In  a  minute  or  so  a  slight 
fermentation  takes  place,  and  the  water  is 
filled  with  little  bubbles,  Mke  those  of  cham* 
pagne  or  other  sparkling  wines.    When  this 
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has  subsideci,  the  water  becomes  of  a  pale 
reddish  tint,  and  the  preparation  i»  cora- 
plete*    Its  taste  h  very  bitter. 

The  etreetJ9  of  the  m&oundou  vary  greatly 
in  ditTerent  individuals.  There  was  a  hanl- 
ened  old  sorcerer,  naiued  Oinnga,  who  was 
greatly  rea^peeted  among  hia  people  for  hia 
capability  of  drmkhig  inboimdou  in  lai'ge 
quaatities,  and  without  any  permanent  ef- 
fect. It  is  very  jjrobable  that  he  may  have 
had  some  antidote,  and  prepared  himself 
beforehand,  or  that  his  constitution  w:igi 
exceptionally  sli-ong,  atid  that  he  could  take 
with  impunity  a  dose  which  would  kill  a 
wetiker  man,  Olanga  was  conf^tantly  drink- 
ing mboundou,  using  it  ehietly  as  a  means 
of  diy  I  nation.  If,  for  e:tample,  a  man  fell 
ill,  hifl  friends  went  off  to  Olanga,  and 
asked  him  U)  tlrink  mboundon  and  nnd  nut 
whether  the  man  had  been  bewitched.  The 
illustration  Xo.  2,  on  the  next  page,  repre- 
ients  such  a  scene,  As  soon  as  ne  liad 
drunk  the  poison,  the  men  sat  round  him, 
beating  tlie  ground  with  their  sticks,  and 
ni*ying"  out  the  tormula — 

*'lf'he  i^  a  witch,  let  the  mboundou  kill 

Im, 

**  If  he  is  no t^  let  the  mboundou  go  onL*' 

In  about  fiye  minutes  symptoms  of  m^nx 

ition  showed  ilieniselves.     The  old 
n  to  stagger,  his  speech  ^rew  tl 
syes*  became  bloodshot,  Ids  hmbs  ah 
*nlsiiyely,  and  he  began  to  talk  mcout- 
.tly.    Kow  was    the    time  to    ask    him 
-^stions,  and  accordingly  seyeral  queric 
re  propounded,  some  of  which  he  ai 
Bred:  but  he    soon    became   too   muci. 
.^^xicated   to  understand,  much    less    tc 
answer,  the  questions  that  were  nut  to  him. 
Sleep  then  came  on,  and  in  less  tliau  half  an 
hour  Olanga  began  to  recover. 

With  most  persons,  how^ever,  it  has  a  dif- 
ferent and  a  deaflly  effect,  and  M.  du  Chailln 
mentions  that  he  fias  seen  persons  fall  dead 
within  five  minutei  of  drinking  the  mboun- 
dou, the  blood  gushing  from  the  month, 
eyes,  and  nose* 

'it  is  very  seldom  that  any  one  but  a  pro- 
fessional niedjeine  man  escm^es  with  life 
after  drinking  mboundou.  Mostly  there  is 
an  absence  of  the  peculiar  symptoms  which 
show  that  the  poison  is  worliing  itself  out  of 
the  system,  and  in  such  a  case  the  specta- 
tors hasten  the  work  of  death  by  their 
knives.  Sometimes  the  drinkers  rally  from 
the  etfects  of  the  prison,  but  with  constitu- 
tions permanently  injured;  and  in  a  few 
cases  they  escape  altogether,  Du  Chailln 
was  a  witness  to  such  an  event  Three 
young  men,  who  were  accused  of  witchcraft, 
were  adjudged,  as  usual,  to  drink  the  mboun- 
dou. They  drank  it,  and  boldly  stood  their 
ground,  surrounded  by  a  yelling  multitude, 
armed  with  axes,  spears,  and  Imives,  ready 
to  fall  upon  the  unfortunate  victims  if  they 
showed  symptoms  that  the  draught  would 
be  fataL    However,  they  succeeded  in  keep- 


ing their  feet  until  the  effecfcs  of  the  poiam 
hati  passed  off,  and  were  accordingly  pr* 
nounced  innocent.  According  to  ojstom, 
tlie  medicine  man  who  prepared  the  draught 
finished  the  ceremony  by  taking  a  bowl  him- 
self, and  while  in  the  ^tage  of  Lntcxia^OE 
he  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  people  by 
saying  that  the  wizards  did  not  neJong  to 
their  village,  but  came  from  a  distance. 

It  is  evident  that  those  who  prepare  tbe 
mbouiKlou  can  make  the  draught  stronger 
or  weaker,  according  to  their  own  caferice, 
and  indeed  it  ia  saifl  that,  wiien  any  one 
who  is  personally  disliked  has  to  drink  the 
poison,  it  always  proves  fatal,  Tlie  accused 
persons  are  not  allowed  to  see  that  it  is  pre- 
pared fairly,  but  they  are  permitted  to  iend 
two  friends  for  that  puqio^e, 

A  most  terrible  seene  was  once  witneaiel ; 
by  Du  ChaiJlu.    A  chief  named  Mpotoo  htl  \ 
died,  "ud  tbe  people  were  in  a  state*  of  Cren^ 
abou     it.    They  could  not  believe   that  i. 
youi     and  strong  man  could  be  seized  wilfc 
illnesa  and  die  unless  he  were  bewit^dii 
mill    accordingly    a    powerinl    doctor   wai' 
1^  it  from  a  distance,  and  set  to  wort 
♦  vo  days  the  doctor  went   tbrongh  i 
ir    of 'ceremnnies,  iiko   those   wtdck 
^een  described  at  page  51 5,  for  th€ 
,e  of  driving  out  the  evil  spirits,  and 
he  announced  that  he  was  about  to 
the  wizards.    The  rest  naust  be  told 
narrators  own  words:  ^ — 
last,  on  the  third  morning,  when  the 
nent  of  the  people  was  at  its  height 
n  old  and  yonng,  male  and  femele, 
ran  tic  with  the  desire  for  revenge  en 
rcercrs — ^the  doctor  assembled  them 
uLiiuai  him  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  p^d 
began  his  final  incantation,  w^bieh   should 
disclose  the  names  of  tlie  murderous  sor- 
cerers. 

''  Bvery  man  and  boy  was  armed, — some 
with  spears,  some  with  swords,  some  with 
guns  and  axes;  and  on  every  face  w?s 
shown  a  determination  to  wreak  bloody 
revenge  on  those  who  should  be  pointed  out 
as  tbe  criminals,  Tlie  whole  town  was 
wra]iped  in  an  indescribable  fury  and  horrid 
thirst  for  human  blood.  For  the  first  time, 
I  found  my  voice  without  authority  in 
Goiimbi.  1  did  not  even  get  a  heiing. 
What  I  said  was  passed  by  as  thoni^h  do 
one  had  spoken*  As  a  last  threat,  when  I 
saw  proceedings  begun,  I  said  I  would  make 
Quengueza.  punish  iheni  for  the  murders 
they  had  done  In  his  absence.  But,  alas! 
here  they  had  outwitted  mc.  On  tbe  day  of 
Mpomo*8  death  they  had  sent  secretly  to 
Quengueza  to  ask  if  they  could  kill  the 
witches.  He,  poor  man  —  sick  himself,  and 
always  afraid  of  the  power  of  sorcerers,  and 
without  me  to  advise  him — at  once  sent 
word  back  to  kill  them  all  without  mercy. 
So  they  almost  laughed  in  my  face. 

'*  Finding  all  my  endeavors  vain,  and 
that  the  work  of  bloodshed  was  to  be  carried 
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through  to  its  dreadflil  end,  I  determined,  at 
least,  to  see  how  all  was  conducted.  At  a 
motion  from  the  doctor,  the  people  became 
at  once  quite  still.  This  sudden  silence 
lasted  about  a  minute,  when  the  loud,  harsh 
voice  of  the  doctor  was  heard:  *  There  is  a 
very  black  woman,  who  lives  in  a  house '  — 
describing  it  fully,  with  its  location — *she 
bewitched  Mpomo.'  Scarce  had  he  ended 
when  the  crowd,  roaring  and  screaming  like 
BO  many  hideous  beasts,  rushed  frantically 
for  the  place  indicated.  They  seized  upon  a 
poor  girl  named  Okandaga,  the  sister  of  my 
good  friend  and  guide  Adouma.  Waving 
Sieir  weapons  over  her  head,  they  bore  her 
away  toward  the  water-side.  Here  she  was 
quickly  bound  with  cords,  and  then  all 
rushea  away  to  the  doctor  j^ain. 

^^  As  poor  Okandaga  passed  in  the  hands 
of  her  murderers,  she  saw  me,  though  I 
thought  I  had  concealed  myself  from  view. 
I  turned  my  head  away,  and  prayed  she 
might  not  see  me.  I  could  not  help  her. 
But  presently  I  heard  her  cry  out, '  Chaliy, 
Chally,  do  not  let  me  die  I ' 

"  It  was  a  moment  of  terrible  agony  to  me. 
For  a  minute  I  was  minded  to  rush  into  the 
crowd,  and  attempt  to  rescue  the  poor  vic- 
tim. But  it  would  have  been  or  not  the 
slightest  use;  the  people  were  too  frantic 
and  crazed  to  even  notice  my  presence.  I 
should  only  have  sacrificed  my  own  life, 
without  helping  her.  So  I  turned  away  into 
a  corner  benina  a  tree,  and — I  may  confess, 
I  trust — shed  bitter  tears  at  my  utter  pow- 
erlessness. 

"Presently,  silence  again  fell  upon  the 
crowd.  Then  the  harsh  voice  of  the  devilish 
doctor  again  rang  over  the  town.  It  seemed 
to  me  like  the  hoarse  croak  of  some  death- 
foretelling  raven.  '  There  is  an  old  woman 
in  a  house'  —  describing  it — 'she  also  be- 
witched Mpomo.' 

"Again  the  crowd  rushed  oflEl  This  time 
they  seized  a  niece  of  King  Quen^eza, 
a  noble-hearted  and  rather  majestic  old 
woman.  As  they  crowded  about  her  with 
flaming  eyes  and  threats  of  death,  she  rose 
proudly  from  the  ground,  looked  them  in  the 
lace  unflinchingly,  and,  motioning  them  to 
keep  their  hands  off,  said, '  I  will  drink  the 
mboundou;  but  woe  to  my  accusers  if  I  do 
not  die.'  Then  she,  too,  was  escorted  to  the 
river,  but  without  being  bound.  She  sub- 
mitted to  all  without  a  tear,  or  a  murmur 
for  mercy. 

"  Again,  a  third  time,  the  dreadful  silence 
fell  upon  the  town,  and  the  doctor's  voice 
was  heard:  'There  is  a  woman  with  six 
children.  She  lives  on  a  plantation  toward 
the  rising  sun.  She  too  bewitched  Mpomo.' 
Again  there  was  a  fhrious  shout,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  they  brought  to  the  river  one 
of  Quengueza's  slave-women — a  good  and 
much-respected  woman — whom  also  I  knew, 

"The  doctor  now  approached  with  the 
crowd.    In  a  loud  voice  ne  recited  the  crime 


of  which  these  women  were  accused.  The 
first  taken,  Okandaga,  had  —  so  he  said — 
some  weeks  before  asked  Mpomo  for  some 
salt,  he  being  her  relative.  Salt  was  scarce, 
and  he  had  relused  her.  She  had  said  un- 
pleasant words  to  him  then,  and  had  by  sor- 
cery taken  his  life. 

"Then  Quengueza's  niece  was  accused. 
She  was  barren,  and  Mpomo  had  children. 
She  envied  him.  Therefore  she  had  be- 
witched him. 

"  Quengueza's  slave  had  asked  Mpomo  for 
a  looking-glass.  He  had  refused  her.  There- 
fore she  nad  killed  him  with  sorcery. 

"  As  each  accusation  was  recited  the  peo- 
ple broke  out  into  curses.  Even  the  rela- 
tives of  the  poor  victims  were  obliged  to 
join  in  this.  Every  one  rivalled  his  neigh- 
bor iff  cursing,  each  fearful  lest  lukewarm- 
ness  in  the  ceremony  should  expose  him  to 
a  like  fate. 

"  Next  the  victims  were  put  into  a  large 
canoe,  with  the  executioners,  the  doctor,  land 
a  number  of  other  people  ail  armed  Then 
the  tam-tams  were  beaten,  and  the  proper 

Sersons  prepared  the  mboundou.  Quabi, 
Ipomo's  eldest  brother,  held  the  poisoned 
cup.  At  sight  of  it  poor  Okandaga  be- 
gan again  to  cry,  and  even  Quengueza's 
niece  turned  pale  in  the  face — for  even  the 
negro  face  has  at  such  times  a  pallor,  which 
is  quite  perceptible.  Three  other  canoes 
now  surrounded  that  in  which  the  victims 
were.  All  were  crowded  with  armed  men. 
Then  the  mug  of  mboundou  was  handed  to 
the  old  slave-woman,  next  to  the  royal  niece, 
and  last  to  Okandaga.  As  they  drank,  the 
multitude  shouted:  *If  they  are  witches, 
let  the  mboundou  kill  them;  if  they  are  in- 
nocent, let  the  mboundou  go  out' 

"  It  was  the  most  exciting  scene  of  my  hfe. 
Though  horror  almost  froze  my  blood,  my 
eyes  were  riveted  upon  the  spectacle.  A 
dead  silence  now  occurred.  Suddenly  the 
slave  fell  down.  She  had  not  touched  the 
boat's  bottom  ere  her  head  was  hacked  off  by 
a  dozen  rude  swords. 

"Next  came  Quengueza's  niece.  In  an 
instant  her  head  was  off,  and  the  blood  was 
dyeing  the  waters  of  the  river.  Meantime 
poor  Okandaga  staggered,  and  struggled, 
and  cried,  vainly  resisting  the  working  of 
the  poison  in  her  systemf  Last  of  all  she 
fell  too,  and  in  an  instant  her  head  was  hewn 
ofL  Then  all  became  confused.  An  almost 
random  hacking  ensued,  and  in  an  incred- 
ibly short  space  of  time  the  bodies  were  cut 
in  small  pieces,  which  were  cast  into  tiie 
river.  # 

"  When  this  was  done,  the  crowd  dispersed 
to  their  houses,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
the  town  was  very  silent  Some  of  these 
rude  people  felt  that  their  number,  in  their 
already  almost  extinguished  tribe,  was  be- 
coming less,  and  the  dread  of  death  filled 
Uieir  hearts.  In  the  evening  poor  Adouma 
came  secretly  to  my  house,  to  unburden  hb 
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1^  v    ae.    He,  too,  had  been 

3  ^       piw't  in  tbc  dreatlful  scene. 

.««  jot  ^=ToJi  refrain  from  joiniag  in 

v.4^^es  heaped  upon  his  poor  mster.    He 

id  not  moura  publicly  ibr  her  who  was 

jidered  so  great  a  criminal,-' 

L  ha  c^t^ti.' monies  whieh  attend  the  death  of 

J  of  the  Caniraa  tribe  ojre  rcnllj 

blfe.    As  soon  us  the  end  of  £i  man  is 

«p«wy  near,  his  relatione  begin  to  mourn 

him,  and  his  head  wife,  throwing  herself 

the  bed,  and  encireling  the  form  of  her 

D|T  hui^haud  with  her  arms^  pours  out  hei' 

hug   iftmeutationji,  aeeonipanied  by  the 

'8  »nd  crieitof  the  viJiager®  who  assemble 

nd  the  house.     The  other  wives  take 

ir  turns  in  leading  tlie  buientatious,  and 

...er  Mb  death  the?  bewail  him  io  the  mc '* 

ifnl  fashion.    l*hese  jiitiful  lameistatio 

I  partly  ownng  to  real  sorrow,  but  there  i., 

"p  doubt  that  they  are  ali^o  due  to  the  fear 

t  any  one  who  iid  not  join  lu  the  mourn- 

[  mfght  be  accused  of  having  bewitched 

J"  husband  to  death, 

Por  several  days  tliey  sit  on  the  ground, 

-'^red  wiUi  ashes,  their  heads  shaved,  and 

clothing  torn  to  nigs;  and  when  the 

can  no  longer  be  kept  in  tJie  place,  the 

-n.jves  take  it  to  the  cometery,  whieh  in 

ally  at  scmie  distance  down'  the  river, 

kt,  Yor  example,  of  Gounibi  was  situated 

sarly  tifty   railes   from   the   pi  ace »    Ko 

3   IS   dug.  but   the  body  m  bud  on  the 

tod*  and  surroundefl  wiih  different  xnki- 

which  belonged  to  the  deitd  man  in  his 

nae.    The  corpses  of  the  ehieft  or  head- 

ire  placed  in  rude  boxes,  bt^t  those  of 

ary  men  ore  not  defended  in  any  way 

vTiiaiA^ver. 

For  at  lea.^t  a  year  the  mourniug  con- 
tinues,  and,  if  the  'dead  mnn  has  held  high 
rank,  it  is  sometimes  continued  for  twu 
j^efirs,  during  which  time  the  whole  tribe 
vrear  their  wornt  clothes^,  and  mnke  a  point 
of  being  very  dirty,  wliile  the  widows  retain 
the  sbaven  heafl  and  a^^hea,  and  remain  in 
perfeel  Feclusion.  At  the  end  of  the  ap- 
pointed time,  a  ceremony  called  Bola-ivoga 
IB  performed,  by  wlilch  the  mourning  is 
broken  up  and  tlie  people  return  to  their 
usual  dress. 

One  of  these  ceremonies  was  seen  by  Du 
Chaillu,  The  deecaaed  had  been  a  tolerably 
rich  man,  leaving  seven  wives,  a  house,  a 
planlatiou,  slaves,  aod  other  property,  all 
whit*h  wa8  inberited,  according  to  custom, 
by  hi>i  elrler  brother,  on  whom  devolves  the 
task  of  giving  tlie  feast,  (xreat  preparations 
were  mjide  fi>r  some  days  |:ireviou?>ly,  large 
quantities  of  pnhn  wine  being  brouglit  to  the 
vilbiL'^e,  scvctr]  canoe  loacls  of  drieft  fish  pre - 
piui'd,  idl  the  bestelothea  in  the  village  made 
ready,  aud  every  drum,  kettle,  and  ivriy thing 
that  could  make  a  noise  when  beaten  being 
mustered. 
On  the  jo>^ul  moming,  the  widows  begin 


the  ceremony  by  eating  a  magic  porrid^ 
composed  by  tlie  medjcine  man,  and  aif 
then  releaBea  formally  from  their  widow- 
hood. They  then  tlirow  otf  their  torn  and 
soiled  garment^*,  wash  away  the  asbes  with 
which  Uieir  Itodiea  had  been  so  long  covered* 
and  robe  themselves  in  their  best  clothes, 
covering  their  wrists  and  aiakle^  with  iron 
and  copper  jeweliy* 

While  they  are  adorning  their  persona,  the 
rest  of  the  people  arran^ge  thetnselvefi  in 
little  groups  in  tront  of  the  houses,  and  to 
each  group  is  given  an  enonnoue  jar  of  pahn 
wine,  A  t  a  ^'i v e n  m g naj  th e  tl ri d l^i ug  begios, 
and  is  continued  without  interruption  foi 
some  twenty -four  lionrs,  during  which  time 
dancing,  ^inginj|,  and  druni-beating  are  Car- 
rie d  o  n  with  fu  rlou  s  e  u  e  rgy .  N  i;  x  t  roominf 
ccmcs  the  final  ceremony/  A  large  crowiif 
men,  armed  with  axes,  surrouod  the  honae 
fi>rmerl^y  ficcupied  by  the  deceased,  and,  at  i 
wigra)  Irom  the  heir'  they  rush  at  once  at  it, 
ond  in  Q  few-  minutes  nothing  U  left  but  i 
heap  of  fragmtuta.  These  are  helped  up 
and  burned;  find  when  the  fliinies  die  aw?j, 
the  ceremony  is  over,  and  the  heir  Ib  ccd- 
piflercd  as  havijjg  entered  into  poesej^ston  o* 
the  property. 

Tnere  are  one  or  two  mis  ccd  Van  eons  cn9- 
toms  of  the  Cammn  people  which  are  dt* 
serving  of  a  brief  notice.  They  seem  to  It 
rather  quarrelsome  among  theniiielves..  and 
when  they  jret  into  a  fight  Uf^e  a  m*^t  ibr- 
midiible  elnb.  Tluj?  weapon  is  made  of  heaty 
and  hard  wtiod,  and  is  nearlj^  seven  feel 
lon^.  The  thick  end  is  deeply  notche<i 
and  a  blow  from  the  *'  tonKO,"'  aa  it  u 
called,  wonid  smash  the  skull  of  an  Enro- 
[ttan.  The  native  Africiin,  h(»Tvever.  Mi^ 
liuus  heavy  blowi^  without  beiii^  mueh  tk 
worse  for  it;  and,  althongb  everv  t on §0  will 
be  covered  with  blood  and  woolly  hair,  the 
comVtatantp  do  not  seem  to  have'  sustained 
much  injurj*. 

As  they  hght,  they  heap  on  their  a«1reisa- 
ries  every  ins^ulting  epithet  they  cnn  think 
of:  ■"■Your  clfief  has  the  le^r'  of  an  ele- 
phant^" cries  one;  "Ho!  his  eldest  broUier 
lias  the  neck  of  a  wild  ox,*'  shouts  n  second: 
^■■Uot  you  have  no  food  in  your  village, 
bawls  a  third;  and*  according  to  the  narra- 
tor, the  words  really  seem  to  do  more  dam- 
age than  thfj  !>lows. 

When  a  canoe  starts  on  a  long  journey,  a 
curioufl  ceremony  is  enacted.  Each  man 
dips  his  parldle  in  the  water,  sla]>s  it  on  the 
surface,  raises  in  the  air,  and  allows  one 
dro|i  of  the  water  to  fall  into  his  month. 
After  a  good  deal  of  singing,  ghonting,  and 
an  ti  c  -  pi  ay  i  n  g,  they  set  tie  down  to  t  h  eir 
work,  and  paddle  on  steadily  for  bourn 
When  a  chief  parts  from  a  guest,  he  take? 
his  fi'iend's  hands  within  his  own,  blows 
into  Iheuu  and  solemnly  invokes  the  spirits 
of  his  ancestors*  chilling  on  them  to  take 
care  of  the  departing  guest 
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Scattered  over  a  considerable  track  of 
country  between  the  Muni  and  Gaboon 
rivers,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  are 
numerous  villages  of  the  Shekiani  or  Che- 
kiani  tribe.  The  Shekiani  are  divided  into 
numerous  sub-tribes,  which  speak  a  com- 
mon language,  but  call  themselves  by  vari- 
ous names,  such  as  the  Mbondemo,  the 
Mbousha,  the  Mbicho,  &c.  Each  of  these 
lesser  tribes  is  again  subdivided  into  clans 
or  families,  each  of  which  has  its  own  head. 

The  mode  of  government  is  very  simple, 
and  indeed  scarcely  deserves  the  name;  for 
although  the  chiefs  of  the  different  tribes 
are  often  called  kings,  their  titles  are  but 
empty  honors,  and  their  authority  is  but 
partially  recognized  even  by  the  headmen 
of  the  clans.  The  kinffs,  indeed,  are  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  tneir  so  called  subjects, 
their  nouses  being  the  same,  and  their  mode 
of  living  but  little  superior.  Still,  they  are 
respected  as  advisers;  and,  in  cases  of  diffi- 
culty, a  few  words  from  one  of  these  kings 
will  often  settle  a  dispute  which  threatens 
to  be  dangerous. 

Owing  to  their  proximity  to  the  coast,  the 
Bhekiam  are  great  traders,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  contact  with  the  white 
man,  present  a  most  curious  mixture  of  sav- 
ageness  and  civilization,  the  latter  being 
modified  in  various  droll  ways.  Take,  for 
example,  the  Shekiani  mode  of  managing 
fire-arms.  When  they  go  to  hunt  the  ele- 
phant for  the  sake  of  its  tusks,  they  always 
arm  themselves  with  trade  guns,  for  which 


they  pay  seven  shillings  and  sixpence.  The 
quality  of  these  weapons  may  be  easily  im- 
agined, and  it  is  really  wonderful  how  the 
Birmingham  manufacturer  contrives  to  fur- 
nish for  so  small  a  sum  a  gun  that  deserves 
the  name. 

Of  course  it  is  made  to  suit  native  ideas, 
and  consequently  it  is  very  large  and  very 
heavy,  a  negro  contemptuously  rejecting  a 
small  and  light  gun  which  might  be  worth 
thirty  or  forty  pounds.  Then  the  main- 
spring of  the  lock  is  of  prodigious  strength, 
and  the  hammer  and  pan  of  proportionate 
size.  Inferior,  of  course,  as  is  the  material, 
the  weapon  is  really  a  wonderful  article; 
and,  if  properly  handled,  is  capable  of  doing 
good  service.  But  a  negro  never  handles 
anything  carefully.  When  he  cocks  liis 
musket,  he  wrenches  back  the  hammer 
with  a  jerk  that  would  bfeak  a  delicate  lock; 
when  he  wants  to  carry  home  the  game  that 
he  has  killed,  he  hangs  it  to  the  muzzle  of 
the  piece,  and  so  slings  it  over  his  shoulder, 
and,  as  he  travels,  he  allows  it  to  bang 
against  the  trees,  without  the  least  care  for 
the  straightness  of  the  barrel. 

But  it  is  in  loading  the  weapon  that  he 
most  distinguishes  himself  First  he  pours 
down  the  barrel  a  quantity  of  powder  at 
random,  and  rams  upon  it  a  tuft  of  dry 
grass.  Upon  the  grass  come  some  bullets 
or  bits  of  iron,  and  ttien  more  grass.  Then 
come  more  powder,  grass,  and  iron  as  be- 
fore; and  not  until  then  does  the  negro 
flatter  himself  that  he  has  loaded  his  ip"^ 
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kett  That  a  g\m  Khoold  burst  alter  such  & 
method  Qt  loadiim  is  not  surpri&mg.  and 
indeed  it  is  a  woader  that  it  can  be  ^red  at 
iLtl  wiUiout  Ifjing  to  pieces.  But  the  aegro 
Insists  on  having  a  big  gun,  with  plenty  of 
powder  and  «ho£^  and  he  eares  nothing  for 
&  weapon  unless  it  goes  off  with  a  report 
like  a  small  cannon,  and  has  a  recoil  that 
almost  dislocates  the  shouldt^r. 

The  Shekiani  are  of  moderate  aize,  not 
Terr  dark-eolored,  and  in  cliaracter  arw  apt 
to  be  quarreteam®,  passjonat^,  revengeful, 
find  utterly  careleas  of  inflicting  death  or 
pain.  Owing  to  Iheir  unsettled  &bit3,  they 
are  but  poor  i^gncnlturisis.,  leaving  aU  tlie 
culture  of  the  ground  to  the  women.  Their 
mode  c^f  tnuMng  a  plantation  ia  ver>'  aim- 
ple.  When  they  have  fixed  upon  a  suitable 
spot,  they  begin ^o  clear  it  after  a  very  primi- 
tive fai^on.  The  men  ascend  the  treses  to 
some  ten  or  twelve  feetof  ti«iig^hl^j«stwiiere 
the  stem  narrows,  mipporting  themselves  by 
ftlSeidble  vine  branen  twisted  hoop-gigtdoii 
Fonnd  the  tree  and  their  waist.  They  then 
dieip  away  at  t!ie  timber.,  and  slip  nimbly  to 
the  gnmild  Juit  as  the  tipper  part  ^f  the 
tree  t$  Hilling,  The  trunks  and  branches 
«t«  th^n  ga^^red  tc^ther  ontil  the  dry 
sea?<iti  is  ju9t  oven  when  the  whole  m^m  m 
righted^  and  on  tht  gt\#und  thus  elforejd  ci 
treies  and  bm^wood  the  women  plant  their 
BHUEdoc,  piapfciins^  and  nmm&. 

Hielr  wiibglio  ai«  built  on  one  modeL 
tbe  himaei  mm  about  twelve  or  Meen  feet 
fti  lenftli  bf  eight  or  ten  wlde^  oiid  are  set 
Md  Id  end  in  a  double  row,  flo  aa  to  ibnn  a 
lomstTi^et.  The  honied  have  iki  windows, 
weoM  fmlj  one  door,  whkh  opens  into  the 
etpff  n  'At  ni^ht  the  op^n  ena&  of  the  ettx^et 
are  barriciid^.  and  it  ^yill  he  ^een  that  eaeh 
villaire  ih«s  becomes  a  fort rei^  almost  imprcg- 
Buble  to  the  a«sault$  of  native  wamors.  In 
order  to  add  to  the  strenirth  of  their  poei* 
tioo.  ihev  make  their  villages  on  the  crests  of 
lult^,  aui  contrive,  if  piifs^^ible,  to  build  them 
in  the  mid^t  of  thorn  hrakes,  &o  that,  if  they 
were  ait,icked,  the  enemy  would  be  expos^eJi 
to  thr  ir  missies  while  engaged  in  Ibmng 
their  wav  thn>Uifh  the  ihorn^  When  such 
m  natuml  defence  canuot  be  obtained,  they 
content  themj^lves  with  blocking  np  the 
mpToacbed  with  «it  thorn  brancliest. 

The  ho-uses  are  nuide  of  the  m  called  bam- 
boo pole^  which  ai^  stuck  in  the  ground, 
and  lx«hed  to  each  other  with  vine  rope& 
The  interior  is  dirided  at  leastt  into  two 
apartmenta,  one  of  which  i^  the  f«tin^  and 
the  other  the  iie^pio^  chamW  r,  Eacii  Slieki  - 
am  wife  has  a  separate  apetxtmeDt,  with  its 
own  dof>r.  so  thai  the  number  of  wire*  mskv 
be  known  by  the  numb*  r  of  doors  opening 
oot  of  the  Rtting-n>cnt.  Although  th^ir 
hou«^5  are  made  with  ?ome  care,  the  Sheki- 
ani  fire  c«>ntiQuaIly  de^rting  their  villages 
Of}  ^3iiie  absurd  pretexts  usually  of  a  snper^ 
stitioiH  character^  aikd,  during:  their  travels 
aite,  tii*j  make  tempoiaiy 


enc^npmenfs  in  the  woodjt,  their  mde  koJIi 
being  composed  of  four  sticks  ptantsd  in 
the  ground,  tied  together  at  llic  tom  and 
then  covered  with  leaves. 

It  hai  been  mentioned  that  the  Shpektam 
are  careless  about  inflicting  torture.  Out 
day  M.  dn  Cbaillii  was  ata jlo^  with  tme  cf 
the  io-calied  Sliekiani  "^  kinga,^  ranked  Xjam- 
bai :  he  heard  terrible  ehrieka,  and  waacoollj 
told  that  the  king  was  otily  ptmidlliigtiM 
of  his  wives.  He  ran  to  the  spot,  mtA  thm 
found  a  woman  tied  by  her  waist  to  a  itoit 
stake,  and  her  feet  to  smaller  stakes.  Oaoii 
were  tied  round  her  neck,  wais^t,  wriata^aal 
ankles,  and  were  being  slowly  twisted  will 
sticks,  cutting  into  the  He^h^  and  infiictiif 
the  most  horrible  tortore.  The  king  it» 
tat  her  »ulky  at  being  interrupted  in  tni 
amusement,  but,  when  his  prueat  threaten^ 
instant  departure  unless  t£e  vromaa  Vfit 
released,  be  made  a  present  of  the  vksa 
to  her  interees^ir.  The  eords  had  beeiLn 
tightly  knotted  and  twisted  that  they  caii 
not  be  untied,  and.  when  thev  were  ea^ 
were  found  to  have  been  forced  deeply  loti 
the  flesh- 

The  mme  tnvelJer  gives  an  account  d 
tiie  cmel  manner  in  which  the  Sheldam 
Ireiied  an  nnfortunate  man  who  li«l  ben 
■fOCMticI  of  wiicheraft  He  wraa  aa  old  niB 
belonging  to  the  Mbouslia  sob-tiibe,  wd 
waa  sopfmDd  to  hmwe  bewitched  a  man  wb 
had  lal^y  died. 

**I  hettrd  one  day,  by  accident,  tliat  aa* 
bod  been  afjppehen^led  on  a  charge  of  sw- 
ing the  dam  of  one  of  the  chief  n^pi  d 
the  village.  I  went  to  Dajoko^  aad  $Mt 
him  about  It  Be  siid  yea,  Ite  man  watH 
be  killed ;  that  he  was  a  notoriotts  wijard 
and  had  done  much  harm.  So  X  heggel 
to  see  this  terrible  being.  I  was  lakieatP 
a  rough  hut,  within  which  eat  an  o]d,  old 
man,  with  wool  white  as  enow^  wrinyd 
foce,  bowed  form,  and  shmnken  Minbs.  ffii 
hands  were  tied  behind  him,  and  hb  fe«i 
were  placed  in  a  rude  kind  of  stocks.  This 
was  the  great  wi^u^L  Sev^erml  kunr  negiwi 
^tood  guard  over  him.  and  from  time  ti 
time  insulted  him  with  f^probriou^  epUliili 
I  and  blows,  to  which  the  poor  old  w?et^ 
.  ^btnitted  in  aOenco^  He  was  evidently  m 
his  dotage, 

^  I  asked  him  if  he  had  no  friendsv  no  «- 
ladons,  no  son^  or  daughter,  or  wife  to  take 
care  of  hinL    fle  said  «tadly, '  Ko  one,' 

"  Now  here  was  the  secret  of  his  persecu- 
tion. Thev  were  tired  of  taking  care  of  the 
helpless  old  man^  who  had  Uved  too  long,  wad 
a  charge  of  witchisafl  by  tlie  grec^gree  nun 
wm  a  convenient  prete3:t  for  |Hittlng  him  oit 
of  the  way.  I  saw  at  once  tnat  it  would  be 
vain  to  strive  to  save  him.  I  went,  how- 
ever, to  Dayoko,  and  aii^iied  the  ca^^e  with 
him.  I  tried  to  e^lain  the  ab$.urditT  d 
duuging  a  hanol^is  old  man  with  super- 
natoonil  poweim;  tcM  him  Hiai  God  did  utH 
penak  wibe^tt  lo  imat;  and  finally  made 
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offer  to  buy  tiie  old  wretch,  offering  to 
fllYe  some  pounds  of  tobacco,  one  or  two 
'   ats,  and  some  looking  glasses  for  him  — 

ods  which   would    have    bought   me  ao 

ble-hodied  slave. 

**■  Dnyoko  replied  that  for  his  part  he 
would  be  glad  to  save  him,  hut  that  the 
people  must  tiecide;  that  they  were  much 
excited  aj^aiust  him;  but  that  he  would,  to 
please  me,  try  to  save  his  life.  During  all 
the  night  following  I  heard  singing  all  over 
the  town,  and  a  great  uproar.  4)vidently 
they  were  preparing  themselves  for  the 
murder.  Even  these  savages  cannot  kill 
in  cold  blood,  but  vvork  themselves  into  a 
frenzy  of  excitement  first,  and  then  rush 
0&  to'  do  the  bloody  deeiL 

"  Early  iu  the  mornini:^  the  people  gath- 
ered together,  with  the  fetish  iiuui  —  the 
infernal  rasc:d  who  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  murder— in  their  mliisL  His  hloodt^hot 
eyes  glared  in  savage  excitement  an  he  went 
arouuJ  from  man  to  man,  getting  the  votes 
to  decide  whether  the  old  man  shonld  die. 
In  his  hands  he  held  a  hunrile  of  herbs, 
with  which  be  f^prinkled  three  times  those 
to  whom  he  spoke.  Meantime  a  man  was 
stationed  on  the  U>p  of  a  high  tree,  whence 
he  shouted  ft*oni  time  to  time  in  a  loud  voice, 
^Jocoo!  Joroo!^  at  the  same  time  shaking 
the  tree  violentlv.  '•Joeoo'*  is  devil  among 
the  Mljousba,  ana  the  business  of  this  man 
was  lo  drive  away  the  evil  spirit,  and  to  give 
notice  to  the  fetish  mail  of  his  approach. 

**  At  last  the  sad  vote  was  taken.  It  was 
declared  that  tht^  old  man  was  a  most  malig- 
nant wizard;  that  he  had  alrcatly  killed  a 
number  of  people;  that  he  was  minded  to 
kill  many  more;  and  that  he  must  die.  No 
one  would  tell  me  how  he  was  to  be  killed, 
and  they  pro|)Ofied  to  defer  the  execution 
till  tny  departure,  which  1  wa^,  to  tell  the 
truth,  rather  glad  of.  The  whole  scene  had 
consiilerably  agitated  me,  and  I  was  willing 
to  be  spared  the  eniL  Tired,  and  sick  a^t 
heart,  J  lay  down  on  my  bed  about  noon  ti:> 
rest,  and  cf>mp<jse  my  spirits  a  Uttle,  After 
a  whih\  1  saw  a  man  pass  ray  window 
almost  like  a  tiash,  and  after  him  a  horde  of 
siJent  but  infuriated  men.  They  ran  toward 
the  river.  In  a  little  whiJe,  I  heard  a  couple 
of  sharp,  piercing  cries,  tis  of  a  man  in  great 
agony,  and  tlien  all  was  s till  as  death. 

'"Tgot  up,  guessing  the  rascals  had  killed 
the  poor  old  man,  and,  turning  ray  st^p?^ 
toward  the  river,  was  met  by  a  crowd 
returning,  every  man  armed  witli  axe,  knife, 
cutlass,  or  spenr,  and  these  weapons,  and 
their  own  bands  and  anns  and  bodies,  all 
sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  their  victim. 
Id  ttieir  frenzy  they  had  tied  the  poor  wiz- 
ard to  a  Ifjg  near  the  river  bank,  and  then 
deliberately  hacked  him  into  many  pieces. 
See  the  illustration  on  the  526th  page.  They 
^nished  by  splitting  open  his  skull,  and 
ficattering  the  brains  in  the  water.  Then 
they  retiirned;  and,  to  see  their  behavior,  it 


would  have  seemed  as  though  the  country 
hud  just  been  delivered  from  a  great  curse. 
By  night  the  men  —  whose  faces  for  two 
days  hati  tilled  rae  with  lotUhing  and  horror, 
so  bloodthirsty  and  malignant  were  they  — 
were  again  as  mild  as  lambs,  and  as  cluirful 
as  though  they  had  never  heard  of  a  witch 
tragedy,' 

Once,  when  shooting  in  the  forest,  Du 
Chaillu  came  u-pon  a  sight  which  tilled  him 
with  horror.  It  was  the  body  of  a  young 
woman,  with  goml  and  pleasant  featui-es, 
tied  to  a  tree  and  letl  there.  The  whole 
body  and  limbs  were  covered  with  gashes. 
into  which  the  torturers  had  robbed  red 
pepper,  thus  killing  the  poor  creature  with 
sheer  agony. 

Among  other  degrading  superstitions,  the 
Shckiani  believe  that  men  and  women  can 
be  changed  into  certain  animals.  One  man, 
for  example,  was  said  to  have  been  suddi^iily 
transformed  into  a  large  gorilla  as  he  was 
walking  in  the  village.  The  enchanted  ani- 
mal haunted  the  neighborhood  ever  after- 
ward, and  did  great  mischief,  killing  the 
men,  and  carrying  otr  the  women  into  the 
forest  The  people  often  hunted  it,  l)ut 
never  could  manage  to  catch  it.  This  story 
is  a  very  popular  one,  and  is  found  in  all. 
parts  of  the  country  wherever  the  gorilla  f 
lives. 

The  Shekianl  have  another  odd  belief 
rcgai*ding  the  transformation  of  hmnan 
beings  into  animals.  Seven  days  atler  a 
chihl  is  born,  the  girls  of  the  neighborhood 
assemble  in  the  boose,  and  keep  up  sinuingfi 
and  dancing  all  night.  They  fancy  lluit  oni 
the  seventh  day  t!>e  woman  'who  waited  on 
the  mother  would  be  possessed  of  an  evil 
spirit,  which  would  change  her  into  an  owl^j 
and  cause  her  to  suck  the  blood  of  the  child. 
Bad  8piirit4,  however,  cannot  endure  the 
sight  or  sound  of  human  merriment,  and  so 
the  girls  obligingly  get  up  a  dance,  ancjl 
baffle  the  spirit  at  the  same  time  that  they 
gratify  themselves.  As  in  a  large  village  a 
good  many  children  are  bom,  the  girls  con- 
trive to  insure  plenty  of  dances  in  the 
course  of  the  yean 

Sometimes  an  evil  spirit  takes  possession 
of  a  man,  and  is  so  strong  that  it  cannot  be 
driven  away  by  the  usual  singing  and  dan- 
cing, the  struggles  between  the  exorcisers 
and  the  demon  being  ao  tierce  as  to  cause 
the  possessed  man  lo  fall  on  the  ground,  to 
t>>am  at  the  mouth,  and  to  writhe'  about  in 
such  powerful  convulsions  that  no  one  can 
hep  Id  nim.  In  fact,  all  the  symptoms  are 
those  which  the  more  prosaic  white  man 
attributes  to  epilepsy. 

Such  a  case  nftere  a  good  opportunity  t<|j 
the  medicine  man,  who  comes  to  the  relie 
of  the  ]iatient,  attended  by  his  assistant 
hut  is  built  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and 
inhabited  by  the  doctor  and  patient    For  a 
week  or  ten  davs  high  festival  is  held,  and 
night  and  day  t*he  dance  and  aong  are  kepi 
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tip  within  the  hut,  Eot  unaceompanied  with 
strong  ilriiik.  Every  one  thinks  it  a  p<jiut 
of  hoy  or  to  aitl  in  the  demolitioa  of  the 
witch,  and,  accordlagly,  every  one  who  can 
eat  gorgtis  him3c4f  uotil  he  oiin  eat  uo  more; 
every  one  who  haa  a  driini  brin»?a  it  and 
beatd  it,  and  thoso  who  have  no  mu&ical 


initruments  can  at  all  events  shont  and  sing 
until  they  are  hoarse.  Somijtimes  the  m.u 
ural  rmiiit  of  such  a  procee cling  *>ccnrs,  tiits 
unlbrtanate  patient  beiiiff  fairly  driven  oui 
of  hi»  senses  by  the  ceaisdess  and  deafenkg 
nproar,  and  darting  into  the  forest  a  con- 
firmed  maniac. 
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Upon  the  Gaboon  Elver  ig  a  well-known 
negro  tribe  called  Mpongwd. 

Perhapa  on  account  of  their  continual 
admix ture  with  traders,  they  approach 
n*^arer  to  civilization  than  thoae  tribes 
which  have  been  described,  nnd  are  pecul- 
iarly refined  in  their  manners,  appearance, 
and  language.  They  are  very  font!  of  drees, 
and  the  women  in  particular  are  remm']ca- 
hle  for  their  attain tion  to  the  t*3ilet.  They 
wear  but  little  clotiiing,  tlieir  daik,  velvet- 
like skin  requiring  scarce! v  any  covering, 
and  being  admhably  suited  for  eetting  oft 
the  ornaments  with' which  they  plentifully 
bedeck  themselves. 

Their  heads  are  elaborately  drcjeed,  the 
woolly  hair  being  frb^ed  out  over  a  kind 
uf  cu&hion,  and  saturated  with  palm  oil  to 
make  it  hold  together*  Artificial  hair  is 
alio  added  when  the  oric^inal  stock  is  deli- 
eient,  and  is  neatly  applied  in  tlic  form  of 
rosettes  over  the  ears.  A  perfumed  bark  is 
&cnH>ed  and  aijpUed  to  tne  hair,  and  the 
whole  edifice  is  finished  oft'  with  a  largo  pin 
of  ivory,  bone,  or  ebony. 

When  their  hu&bands  die,  the  widows  are 
obliged  tosaeriflee  tills  cherish ed  adoruinent 
and  go  about  with  shaven  heads,  a  custom 
which  applies  also  to  the  other  sex  in  time 
of  mourn iiig.  In  this  country  mourning  is 
implied  by  the  nddition  of  certain  articles 
to  the  ordluiiry  clotlungj  but,  among^  the 
Mpongwe^  the  case  is  exactly  reversed. 
When  a  woman  is  in  mourning  she  shaves 
her  head  and  wears  as  few  aud  as  ba4l 
clothes  as  po^silde;  and  when  a  man  is  in 
monining.  he  not  only  s^^havcs  bis  head,  but 
abandons'  all  costume  until  the  cnstomar}' 
period  is  over. 

The  women  wear  upon  their  ankles  huge 
brass  rings  made  of  stair  rods,  and  many  of 
tliem  are  so  laden  with  these  ornaments 
that  their  naturally  graceful  walk  degener- 
ates into  a  waddle";  and  if  by  chance  they 
shoubl  fall  into  the  water,  they  are  drowned 
b}^  the  weight  of  their  brass  anklets, 

the  Mfumgwes  are  a  clover  race,  havintj 
a  wondeiful"  aptitude  for  languages  and 
swindling.  Some  of  the  men  can  speak 
several  native  dialects,  and  are  well  versed 
in  English,  French,  Spsvnii^h,  and  Portu- 
guese, using  their  accomplishments  for  the 
purfKii^e  of  cheating  both  of  the  parties  for 
whom  t]H\v  interpret  Thev  are  very  clever 
at  an  argumentj  especially  of  that  kind 


which  is  popularly  known  bb  "  special  pleii* 
ing,''  and  will  prove  that  black  is  whit*,  not 
to  say  blue  or  red,  with  astonishing  cool- 
neB«  and  ingenuity. 

Clever,  however,  as  they  are,  they  are 
liable  to  be  cheat^^d  in  "their  town  bj 
their  own  people — if  indeed  thoee  cai 
be  said  to  be  clieated  wlio  delll>erately 
walk  into  the  trajj  that  is  set  for  theTai 
They  will  come  down  to  the  coast,  impose 
upon  some  unwary  trader  witli  their  ftuent 
and  plausible  tongues,  talk  him  into  ad- 
vancing goods  on  credit,  and  then  slink  off 
to  their  villages,  delighted  i^jth  their  own 
ingenuity*  As  soon,  however,  ns  they  reach 
tlieir  homes,  the  plunderers  become  the 
plundered.  Indeed,  as  Mr,  W,  Reade  well 
remarks, '*  There  are  many  exccdlent  busi- 
ness men  who  in  private  life  are  weak,  vain, 
extravagant,  and  who  seem  to  leave  their 
brains  behind  them.  Such  are  the  Mpong- 
w<5s,  a  tribe  of  commercial  travellen?,  min 
who  prey  upon  ignorance  in  the  biLsli^  and 
are  devoured  bv  Battery  in  the  town.-'' 

As  soon  as  the  successful  trader  retujus 
to  his  village,  he  !s  beset  by  all  his  friends 
and  relations,  who  see  in  liim  a  mint*  r\! 
wealth,  of  which  they  all  have  a  share, 
Tliey  ^^ing  his  praises,  they  get  up  i  Tan  cos 
in  his  honor,  they  exlol  !iis  generosity,  e st- 
ing and  drinking  all  the  while  at  his  ex- 
peu.se,  and  never  leaving  him  until  elie  la.'^t 
plantain  has  been  eaten  and  the  la!<t  drop  of 
rum  dmnk.  He  has  not  istrength  of  mind 
to  resist  the  tlalter}'^  whieli  is  heaped  ui>on 
bim,  and  considers  riimsell"  bound  to  reward 
liis  evdogists  by  presents.  Consequently,  at 
the  end  of  a  week  or  two  he  is  as  poor  ns 
when  he  started  on  his  expedition,  and  is 
obliged  to  go  off  and  earn  more  numev, 
of  which  he  will  be  robbed  in  a  similar 
manner  when  he  returns. 

These  feasts  are  not  verv  entieinir  to  the 
European  palate,  tor  the  il  pong  we  have  no 
idea  of  roasting,  but  boil  all  ttieir  ibod  in 
earthen  vessels.  They  have  little  semple 
about  the  di  lie  rent  articles  of  diet,  but  will 
eat  the  flesh  of  almost  any  animal,  biril,  or 
reptile  that  they  can  kill.   " 

Among  the  Mpou£:ivd,  t!ie  govern ni en t  is 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  tribes 
i  n  Weste  rn  E  q  u  a  to  r  i  al  Af  ri  ca .  Th  e  d  i  ffe  ren  t 
BUb-tribes  or  clans  of  the  Mptmgwd  nre  ruled 
hy  their  hea^lmen,  the  principal  chief  of  a 
district  being  dignified  with  the  title  of  kinfi. 
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Dignity  has,  as  we  all  know,  its  drawbacks 
as  well  as  its  privileges,  and  among  the 
Mpoiigwd  it  has  its  pains  aj  well  as  its 
pleasures.  When  once  a  man  is  fairly 
made  king,  he  may  do  much  as  he  likes, 
and  is  scarcely  ever  crossed  in  anything 
that  ho  may  desire.  But  the  process  of 
coronation  was  anything  but  agreeable,  and 
utterly  unlike  the  gorgeous  ceremony  with 
which  civilized  men  are  so  familiar. 

The  new  king  is  secretly  chosen  in  solemn 
conclave,  and  no  one,  not  even  the  king 
elect,  knows  on  whom  the  lot  has  fallen. 
On  the  seventh  day  after  the  funeral  of  the 
deceased  sovereign,  the  name  of  the  new 
king  is  proclaimed,  and  all  the  people  make 
a  furious  rush  at  him.  ^hey  shout  and  yell 
at  him;  they  load  him  with  all  the  terms  of 
abuse  in  which  their  language  is  so  prolific; 
and  they  insult  him  in  the  grossest  man- 
ner. 

One  man  will  run  up  to  him  and  shout, 
"  You  are  not  my  king  yet  I "  accompanying 
the  words  with  a  sound  box  on  the  ear. 
Another  flings  a  handfUl  of  mud  in  his  face, 
accompanied  by  the  same  words,  another 
gets  behind  him  and  administers  a  severe 
kick,  and  a  third  slaps  his  face.  For  some 
time  the  poor  man  is  hustled  and  beaten  by 
them  until  his  life  seems  to  be  worthless, 
while  all  around  is  a  crowd  of  disappointed 
subjects,  who  have  not  been  able  to  get  at 
their  future  monarch,  and  who  are  obliged 
to  content  themselves  by  pelting  him  with 
sticks  and  stones  over  the  heads  of  their 
more  fortunate  comrades,  and  abusing  him, 
and  his  parents,  and  his  brothers,  sisters, 
and  all  his  relatives  for  several  generations. 
This  part  of  the  ceremony  of  coronation  is 
illustrated  on  the  previous  page. 

Suddenly  the  tumult  ceases,  and  the  king 
elect,  bruised,  mud-bespattered,  bleeding, 
and  exhausted,  is  led  into  the  house  of  his 
predecessor,  where  he  seats  himself.  The 
whole  demeanor  of  the  people  now  changes, 
and  silent  respect  takes  the  place  of  frantic 
vidlence.  The  headmen  of  the  tribe  rise 
and  say,  "  Now  we  acknowledge  you  as  our 
king;  we  listen  to  you,  and  obey  you."  The 
people  repeat  these  words  after  them,  and 
then  the  crown  and  royal  robes  are  brought 
The  crown  is  always  an  old  silk  hat,  which, 
bj  some  grotesque  chance,  has  become  the 
sign  of  royalty  in  "Western  Africa.  The 
state  robes  are  composed  of  a  red  dressing- 
gown,  unless  a  beadle's  coat  can  be  procured, 
and,  arrayed  in  this  splendid  apparel,  the 
new  king  is  presented  to  his  subjects,  and 
receives  their  homage. 

A  full  week  of  congratulations  and  fes- 
tivities follows,  by  the  end  of  which  time 
the  king  is  in  sad  need  of  repose,  strangers 
from  great  distances  continually  arriving,  and 
all  insisting  on  being  presented  to  the  new 
king.  Not  until  these  rites  are  over  is  the 
king  allowed  to  leave  the  house. 

M.  du  Chaillu  was  a  witness  of  the  re- 


markable ceremony  which  has  just  been 
described,  and  which  took  place  on  the  coro- 
nation of  a  successor  to  the  old  King  Glass, 
who,  as  is  rather  quaintly  remarked,  "  stuck 
to  life  with  a  determined  tenacity,  which  al- 
most bid  fair  to  cheat  Death.  He  was  a 
disagreeable  old  heathen,  but  in  his  last 
days  became  very  devout  —  after  his  fash- 
ion.  His  idol  was  always  freshly  painted 
and  highlv  decorated;  his  fetish  was  the 
best  cared-for  fetish  in  Africa,  and  every 
few  davs  some  great  doctor  was  brought 
down  from  the  interior,  and  paid  a  large 
fee  for  advising  the  old  king.  He  was 
afraid  of  witchcr^  ;  thought  that  every- 
body wanted  to  put  him  out  of  the  way  by 
bewitching  him;  and  in  this  country  your 
doctor  does  not  try  to  cure  your  sickness; 
his  business  is  to  keep  off*  the  witches." 

The  oddest  thing  was,  that  all  the  people 
thought  that  he  was  a  powerful  wizard,  and 
were  equally  afraid  and  tired  of  hira.  He 
had  been  king  too  long  for  their  ideas,  and 
they  certainly  did  wish  him  fairly  dead. 
But  when  he  became  ill,  and  was  likely  to 
die,  the  usual  etiquette  was  observed,  every 
one  going  about  as  if  plunged  in  the  deep- 
est sorrow,  although  they  hated  him  sin- 
cerely, and  were  so  afraid  of  his  super- 
natural powers  that  scarcely  a  native  dared 
to  pass  liis  hut  by  night,  and  no  bribe  less 
than  a  lug  of  rum  would  induce  any  one  to 
enter  the  house.  At  last  he  died,  and  then 
every  one  went  into  mourning,  the  women 
wailing  and  pouring  out  tears  with  the 
astonishing  lachrymai  capability  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  African  women,  who  can 
shed  tears  copiously  and  laugh  at  the  same 
time. 

On  the  second  day  after  his  death  old 
King  Glass  was  buried,  but  the  exact  spot  of 
his  sepulture  no  one  knew,  except  a  few 
old  councillors  on  whom  the  duty  felL  By 
way  of  a  monument,  a  piece  of  scarlet  cloth 
was  suspended  from  a  pole.  Every  one 
knew  that  it  only  marked  the  spot  where 
King  Glass  was  not  buried.  For  six  days 
the  mourning  continued,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  occurred  the  coronation,  and 
the  chief  Njogoni  became  the  new  King 
Glass. 

The  mode  of  burial  varies  according  to 
the  rank  of  the  deceased.  The  body  of  a 
chief  is  carefully  interred,  and  so  is  that  of  a 
king,  the  sepulchre  of  the  latter  being,  as 
has  just  been  mentioned,  kept  a  profound 
secret  By  the  grave  are  placed  certain 
implements  belonging  to  the  dead  person,  a 
stool  or  a  jug  marking  the  grave  of  a  man, 
and  a  calabash  that  of  a  woman.  The  bodies 
of  slaves  are  treated  less  ceremoniously, 
being  merely  taken  to  the  burying-grouna, 
thrown  down,  and  left  to  perish,  without 
the  honors  of  a  grave  or  accompanying  sjTn- 
bol. 

Like  other  dweyers  upon  river  banks,  the 
Mpongw^  are  admirable  boatmen,  and  di^ 


pky  great  in^eiiiiity  In  making  caooea,  Th*3 
tree  Jrom  which  tlicy  are  mauu  only  grows 
inland,  and  sometimes,  when  a  lar^e  ve&scl 
is  wanipd,  n  suitable  tree  can  only  be  fonntl 
some  eight  or  ten  miles  from  the  shore. 
If  a  canoe  nmktT  can  tind  a  tree  within  two 
or  thret?  niili/^  from  tho  water^  he  counts 
himself  a  lucky  man;  bn^  as  the  trees  are 
being  contiuiiaUy  tut  up  lor  canoe  making, 
it  ie  eviflent  tJiat  the  Mp<mgTff<S  are  continu- 
ally driven  further  inliind. 

When  ti  Mpongwe  lias  settled  upon  a  tree 
which  he  thinks 'w 01  make  a  good  canoe,  he 
transplants  all  his  family  to  the  spot,  and 
huildii  a  new  homesteaa  for  himself,  his 
wives*  his  children,  aud  his  elavei*  Some- 
time he  Will  econoiuiBe  bis  kbor,  and  pitch 
his  encamnment  near  three  or  four  canoe 
trees,  ail  of  which  he  intends  to  fnfihion  into 


Tessela  before  he  returns  to    liia   tlB^ 

When  tlie  trees  are  felled,  and  cut  to  tlte 
proper  length  ^  sixty  feet  bein^  an  ordiisan 
measurement  —  thej  are  ingeniously  hot 
lowed  by  means  of  fire,  which  is  careM^ 
watched  and  guided  until  the  intetioT  m 
burnt  away.  The  outside  of  iJbe  tree  is  ^m 
trimmed  into  shape  vnth  the  tmtlTe  adze, 
and  the  cimoe  is  ready*  A  clever  man,  with 
such  a  5imily,  wiH  naake  several  such  canoei 
during  m  single  dry  season. 

The  next  and  most  important  busineati 
t^  get  ihe  canoes  to  the  water.  Tiii5  isdoiiift 
by  cutting  a  pathway  through  tlie  w^ood^iiid 
laboriooa^  puahlng  the  canoe  on  roOefib. 
In  some  cases^  when  the  t^moe  tree  is  neai^ 
the  se^  than  tlie  river,  the  ociaker  takes  It 
direct  to  the  beacJi,%mn€he«  it,  and  thiefi 
paddles  it  round  to  the  river. 
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The  remarkable  tribe  which  now  comes 
before  our  notice  inhabits  a  tract  of  land  just 
above  the  Equator,  and  on  the  easternmost 
known  limits  of  the  Graboon  River.  Their 
name  for  themselves  is  Ba-Fanh,  t.  e.  the 
Fan-people,  and  they  are  known  along  the 
coast  as  the  Pasuea. 

That  thev  are  truly  a  singular  people  mav 
be  inferred  from  the  terse  summary  which 
has  been  given  of  thenv— namely^  a  race  of 
cannibal  gentlemen.  Their  origm  is  un- 
sown; but,  as  £Eir  as  can  be  gathered  from 
various  sources,  they  have  come  from  the 
north-east,  their  bold  and  warlike  nature 
having  overcome  the  weaker  or  more  timid 
tribes  who  originally  possessed  the  land, 
and  who,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  seem 
to  have  been  allied  to  the  curious  dwarfish 
race  which  has  been  described  on  page 
482. 

They  cannot  be  called  negroes,  as  they 
are  not  black,  but  coffee  colored;  neither  do 
they  possess  the  enormous  lips,  the  elon- 
gated skull,  nor  the  projecting  jaws,  which 
are  so  conspicuous  in  the  true  negro.  In 
manv  individuals  a  remarkable  shape  of  the 
skull  is  to  be  seen,  the  forehead  running  up 
into  a  conical  shape.  Their  figures  are  usu- 
ally slight,  and  their  upper  jaw  mostly 
protrudes  beyond  the  lower,  thus  giving  a 
strange  expression  to  the  countenance. 

The  men  are  dressed  simply  enough,  their 
chief  costume  being  a  piece  of  bark  cloth, 
or,  in  case  the  wearer  should  be  of  very  high 
rank,  the  skin  of  a  tiger-cat^  with  the  tail 


downward.  They  have  a  way  of  adding  to 
their  natural  heads  of  hair  a  sort  of  queue, 
exactly  like  that  of  the  British  sailor  in  Nel- 
son's oays,  making  the  queue  partly  out  of 
their  own  hair,  and  partly  from  tow  and 
other  fibres.  It  is  plaited  very  firmly,  and 
is  usually  decorated  with  beads,  cowries,  and 
other  ornaments.  The  beard  is  gathered 
into  two  tufts,  which  are  twisted  like  ropes, 
and  kept  in  shape  by  abundant  grease. 

The  king  of  the  Fans,  Ndiayai  bj  name, 
was  noted  for  his  taste  in  dress.  His  queue 
divided  at  the  end  into  two  points,  each  of 
which  was  terminated  by  brass  rings,  while 
a  number  of  white  beads  were  worn  at  the 
top  of  his  head.  His  entire  body  was 
painted  red,  and  was  also  covered  with 
boldly-drawn  tattoo  marks.  Hound  his  waist 
he  had  twisted  a  small  piece  of  bark  cloth, 
in  front  of  which  hung  the  tufl  of  leopard 
skin  that  designated  his  royal  authority. 
The  whole  of  the  hair  which  was  not  gath- 
ered into  the  aueue  was  teased  out  into  lit- 
tle ropelets,  wnich  stood  well  out  from  the 
head,  and  were  terminate^  by  beads  or  small 
rings.  His  ankles  were  loaded  with  brass 
rings,  which  made  a  great  jingling  as  he 
walked,  and  his  head  was  decorated  with  the 
red  feathers  of  the  touraco.  His  teeth  were 
filed  to  points,  and  painted  black,  and  his 
body  was  hung  with  quantities  of  charms 
and  amulets. 

The  women  wear  even  less  costume  than 
the  men.  Unmarried  girls  wear  none  at  aU, 
and,  eyan  When  married,  a  slight  apron  * 
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all  that  they  use.  On  their  heads  they  gen- 
erally woar  some  ornunit^nt,  and  the  wilb  of 
Ndiuyai  — who,  as  Dy  Uhaillu  remarks,  was 
the  uglit'st  woman  he  had  ever  seen  —  had 
a  cap  covered  with  white  »hellsj  and  had 
made  tattooinj^,  with  whidi  her  whole  body 
was  covered,  take  the  place  of  clothing. 
She  certiiinly  wore  a  so  called  dress,  hut  it 
was  only  a  little  Btrip  of  red  Fan  eloth, 
about  four  inches  wide.  Two  enormous 
copper  rin^s  were  pa.ssed  through  the  lobes 
of  her  ears,  which  tliey  dragged  down  in  a 
very  unsightly  manner,  and  on  her  ankles 
were  iron  rings  of  ^reat  weight.  The^e 
were  her  most  precious  ornaiuents,  iron 
being  to  the  Fans  even  more  valuable  than 
gold  is  among  ourselves,  Apparently  from 
constant  exposure,  her  skin  was  rough  like 
the  bark  of  a  tree. 

Most  of  the  married  women  wear  a  bark 
belt  about  four  inches  wide,  which  passes 
over  one  shouMer  and  under  the  otlier. 
This  is  not  meant  as  an  article  of  dress,  but 
only  a  sort  of  cradle.  The  chikl  is  seated 
ou  Ihis  belt,  so  that  its  wei;^bt  is  principally 
sustained  by  it,  and  it  can  be  shifted  about 
from  side  to  side  by  merely  chanf^ing  the 
belt  from  one  arm  to  t!ie  other.  The  worn* 
ec  are,  as  a  rule,  smiiller  in  stature  than 
the  men,  and  are  not  at  all  pretty,  ^?1iat 
pretence  to  beauty  Ihey  may  have  being 
destroyed  by  ibeir  al>oininal>le  ]>nictice  uf 
painting  tbeir  bodies  red,  and  tiling  their 
teeth  to  sharp  point?. 

From  the  accounts  of  those  who  have 
mixed  with  them,  the  Fans  prtsent  a 
strange  jumble  of  characters.  They  prac- 
tise open  and  avowed  cannibalism —a  cus- 
tom which  is  as  repulsive  to  civilized  feel- 
ings as  can  well  be  imagined.  Thev  are 
fierce,  warhke,  and  rutliless  in  battle/fight- 
ing  for  the  mere  love  of  it,  with  their  hand 
against  every  man.  Yet  in  private  life  they 
are  hospitable,  polite,  and  gentle,  rather 
afraid  of  stJTiniijers,  and  as  mildly  inquisitive 
as  cats.  Both  Du  Cliaillu  ancf  Mr.  Reade 
agree  in  these  points,  and  the   latter  has 

given  a  most  amusing  account  of  his  intro- 
uetion  to  a  Fan  village.  He  had  been  pre- 
viously challensred  on  the  Gaboou  River  by 
a  Fan.  who  forbade  the  boat  to  ijass,  Init, 
on  bein^  otlercd  a  brass  rod  per  diem  iis 
a  recompense  for  bis  services  as  guide, 
"grinni'd  horribly  a  ghastly  sniile,^'  w^hich 
showed  his  llletl  *teeth,  and'  agreed  to  con- 
duct the  party  to  the  next  village.  Fie  kept 
his  word  like  a  man,  and  brought  the  boat 
to  a  village,  where  our  author  made  his  first 
acquaiuti*ncc  witli  the  tribe. 

^'  I  examined  these  people  with  the  inter' 
est  of  a  traveller;  they  bailed  me  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  mob,  *  The  chiefs  house,  to 
which  I  had  been  conducted,  was  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  cannibals,  four  deep;  and  the 
slight  modicum  of  litrht  wbich  native  archi- 
tecture permit,'*  to  come  in  by  the  door  was 
intercepted  by  heads  and  parrots'  feathers. 


At  the  same  time,  every  man  talked  «a  tfbt 
had  two  voices*  Osh'upu  obtained  me  ii 
short  respite  by  explaining  to  them  thjil  ftj 
was  the  habit  of  tbe  animal  to  come  out  t^l 
air  himself,  and  to  walk  to  and  fro  in  Ui«J 
one  street  of  the  village.  Being  alresdl 
inured  to  this  kind  of  thing,  I  went  r»utj 
sunset  and  sat  before  the  door.  OaT ' 
squatting  beside  me,  and  playine  ^n  a  i 
cal    instrument,  gave    the   prf  '   Ui* 

appearance  of  a  theatrical  en^  nL 

*^  And  this  taught  rac  how  nu,  n  an  i^rtflj 
can  return  tbe  open  merriment  of  the  hou^ 
with  sly  laughter  in  his  sleeve.  One  seldon 
has  the  fortune  to  see  any  thine;  no  ludicn>u 
on  the  stage  as  the  grotesque  i^^rimacesj 
lau":hing  audience.  But  oh,  if  He 
could  have  seen  my  cannibals!  Here 
two  men  with  tiieir  bands  upon  each  ott 
shoulders,  staring  at  me  in  mute  wonde 
their  eyes  like  saucers,  their  mouths  10 
open  sepulchres.  There  an  old  woman,  I 
a  stooping  attitude,  with  her  hauds  on  h^ 
iriaiees,  like  a  cricketer '  fielding  out; '  a  Tta^ 
was  dragging  up  his  firightcned  wil\?  to  lo 
at  me,  and  a  child  cried  bitterly  with  averti 
eyes.  Alter  the  Fans  had  tiiken  the  ed 
on  their  curiosity,  and  had  dispersed  a  littli 
I  rose  to  enjoy  my  evening  promenade, 
stared  at  me  witli  increasing  wonder. 
a  man  sh«>idd  walk  backward  and  for 
with  no  fixed  object  is  something  which 
the  slothful  negrc)  cannot  understand 
which  possibly  appears  to  him  rather 
action  of  a  beast  than  of  a  human  being. 

*'It  was  not  lon^*  before  they  contrived  1 
conquer  their  timidity.  I  observed  two  i 
three  girls  whispering  together  and  look 
at  me.  Presently  I  felt  an  inquisitiTe  fing 
laid  on  mv  coat,  and  heard  the  sound  of  I 
feet  running  away.  I  remained  in  the  i 
position.  Then  one  bolder  than  the  rei 
apiiroachcd  me,  and  spoke  to  me  smiling, 
assumed  as  amiable  an  expression  as  ^atur 
would  permit,  and  touched  my  ears  to  shoK 
that  I  did  not  understand.  AL  this  they  ha 
a  great  laugh,  as  if  I  had  said  someVhL 
good,  and  the  two  others  began  to  drai 
nr-nr  like  cats.  One  girl  took  mv  h 
between  hers,  and  stroked  it  timidly; , 
others,  raising  ttiward  me  their  bea^ 
black  eyes,  and  with  smiles  showing 
which  were  not  filed,  and  whicli  were  as 
white  as  snow,  demanded  permission  to 
touch  this  hand,  which  seemed  to  them  so 
strange.  And  then  they  all  felt  my  cheeks 
and  my  straight  hair,  and  looked  upon  me 
as  a  tame  prodigy-  sent  to  them  by  the  gods; 
and  all  the  while  they  chattered,  the  piettj" 
things,  as  if  I  could  understand  them. 

"Now  ensued  a  grand  discussion;  fir 
my  skin  was  touched,  and  then  my  coa^ 
and  the  two  were  carefully  compared.    At 
length  one  of  them  hafpened  to  pull  back 
my  coat,  and  on  seeing,'  my  wrist  they  gavol 
a  cry^  and  clapped  their  hands  unanimously,  \ 
They  had  been  arguing  whether  my  coatj 
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was  of  the  same  material  as  my  skin,  and  an 
accftk'iit  had  solved  the  mystery. 

**  I  wa^  won  encircled  by  women  and  chil- 
dren, who  wished  to  touch  my  hands,  imd  to 
peep  under  my  cutTs — a  proceeding  which  I 
endurt?d  with  exemplary  piitience.  Nor  did 
I  ever  spend  half  an  hour  in  a  Fan  village 
before  these  weaker  vessels  had  tbrgotten 
,  that  they  had  cried  with  terror  when  they 
'  first  saw  me;  and  hefore  I  also  had  fort^otten 
that  these  amicable  Yaricos  would  stew  mo 
in  palm  oil  and  serve  me  up  before  their 
aged  sires,  if  so  ordered,  with  as  little  reluc- 
tance as  an  Enj^lish  cook  would  crimp  her 
cod,  skin  her  eels  alive,  or  boil  her  lobsters 
into  red  agony.*** 

The  Fans  are  a  fierce  and  warlike  people, 
and  by  dint  of  arms  have  forced  their  wsiy 
into  countries  far  distant  from  their  own, 
wherever  that  may  have  been.  No  tribes 
have  been  able  to  st\nd  a^^ainst  them,  and 
even  the  large  and  powerful  Bakalai  and 
Shekiani  have  !iad  to  yield  up  village  after 
village  to  the  invaders,  so  that  in  some  parts 
all  these  tribes  arc  curiously  intermingled; 
and  all  these  are  at  war  \vith  each  other. 
The  Fans,  however,  are  more  than  a  match 
for  the  other  two,  even  if  they  were  to  com- 
bine forces,  which  their  short-sighted  feal- 
ousy  will  not  permit  them  to  do;  anti  by 
fllow  degrees  the  Hakalai  and  Shekiani  are 
wasting  away,  and  the  Fans  taking  their 
places.  Tlie*y  have  even  penetrated  into 
the  Mpongwd  country,  so  that  they  pro- 
ceed steadily  from  the'  east  toward  the  sea- 
board. 

The  progress  made  by  the  Fans  has  been 
astonish  ingly  rapid.  Before  1847  they  were 
only  known*  traditionally  to  the  sea-shore 
tribes  as  a  race  of  warlike  cannibals,  a  few 
villages  being  found  in  the  mountainous 
region  from  which  the  head  waters  of  the 
Gaboon  River  take  their  origin.-  Now  they 
have  pasiied  westward  until  they  are  within 
a  fevv  miles  of  the  sea-coast  and  are  now 
and  then  seen  among  the  settlements  of  the 
traders. 

Every  Fan  becomes  a  warrior  when  be 
obtains^  the  age  of  manhood,  and  goes  sys- 
tem at  really  armed  with  a  truly  formidalile 
array  of  weapons.  Their  priuripjil  olTen- 
sive 'weapon  is  the  huge  war-knife,  which  is 
some  times  three  feet  in  length,  and  seven 
inches  or  so  in  width. 

Several  forms  of  tliese  knives  are  shown 
in  the  illustration  on  page  558.  The  gen- 
eral *hape  is  much  like  that  of  the  knives 
used  in  other  jjarts  of  Western  Africa. 
That  on  the  left  hand  (fig.  1)  may  almost  he 
called  a  sword,  so  large  and  heavy  is  it.  In 
using  it^  the  Fan  warrior  prefers  the  point 
to  the  edge,  and  keeps  it  sharpened  for  the 
express  purpose.  Another  form  of  knife  is 
seen  in  fig.  2.  This  has  no  point,  and  ie 
used  as  a  cutting  instrument.  Many  of 
them  have  also  a  smaller  knife,  which  they 
Mse  for  cutting  meat,  and  other  domestic 


purposes,  reserving  the  large   knives   eii«4 
tirely  for  battle.  i 

All  these  knives  are  kept  verj^  sharp,  and' J 
are  preserved  in  sheaths,  such  as  are  seeal 
in  the  illustration,    The  sheaths  are  mostly^ 
made  of  two  flat  pieces  of  wood,  slightly 
hollowed  out,  so  as  to   receive   the  blade, 
and  coverotl  with  hide  of  some  sort.    Snake 
skin  forms  a  favorite  covering  to  the  sheaths, 
and  many  of  the  sheaths  are  covered  with 
human  skin,  torn  from  the  body  of  a  slain 
enemy.    The  two  halves  of  the  sheath  are 
bound  together  bv  strips  of  raw  hide,  which 
hold  them  quite  firmly  in  their  places, 

Axes  of  ditiereut  kinds  are  also  emi>loyed 
by  the  Fans.  One  of  these  bears  a  singular 
resemblance  to  the  Neam-Nam  war-knife,  { 
as  seeu  on  page  437,  and  is  used  in  exactly  ■ 
the  same  manner,  rminely.  as  a  missile.  Its 
head  is  flat  and  pi>iuted,  and  just  above  the 
handle  is  a  sharp  projection,  much  like  that 
on  the  Neara-Nam  knife.  When  the  Fan 
warrior  tlinjis  his  axe,  he  aims  it  at  the  head 
of  the  enemy  J  and  has  a  knack  of  hurling  it 
so  that  its  point  strikes  downward,  and  thus 
inflicts  a  blow  strong  enough  to  crush  even 
the  hard  skull  of  a  native  Africim. 

Speai's  are  also  used,  their  shafts  bein^ 
about  six  or  seven  feet  in  length,  and  of 
some  thickness.  They  ai*e  used  for  thrust- 
ing, and  not  for  throwing,  and  their  heads 
are  of  various  shapes.  There  is  a  very  good 
group  of  them  in  the  museum  of  tlie  An- 
thropological Society,  exhibiting  the  chief 
forms  of  the  heads.'  These  spears,  as  well 
as  the  shield  which  accfimiKinies  Lhiiii,  were 
brought  to  England  by  M.  du  Chaillc,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  our 
knowledge  concerning  this  remarkable  tribe. 
Some  of  the  spear  nemls  are  quite  ])]aia  ' 
and  leaf-ahaped,  while  others  are  formed 
in  rather  a  fantastical  manner.  One,  for 
example,  haa  several  large  and  flat  hfirbs 
set  just  under  the  head,  anotlier  has  only 
a  single  pair  of  barbs,  while  a  third  looks 
much  like  the  sword-knife  set  in  the  end 
of  a  shuit,  and  so  convertetl  into  a  spear. 

All  their  weapons  are  kept  in  the  best 
order,  their  owners  being  ever  ready  for  a 
fray  ;  and  they  are  valued  in  proportion  to 
the  execution  which  they  have  done,  the 
warriors  having  an  almost  superstitious 
regard  for  a  knife  which  has  killed  a  man. 
Their  weapons  are  all  made  by  themselves, 
and  the  quality  of  the  steel  is  really  sur* 
prising.  They  obtain  their  iron  ore  from 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  where  it  lies 
about  plentifully  in  some  bx^alitics.  In 
order  to  smelt  ft,  they  cut  a  vast  supply  of 
wood  and  build  a  large  pile,  laying  on  it  a 
quantity  of  the  ore  broken  into  pieces. 
More  wood  is  then  thrown  on  the  top,  and 
the  whole  is  ligbted.  Fresh  supnlies  of 
wood  are  continually  added,  until  tne  iron 
is  fairly  melt^'d  out  of  the  ore.  Of  course 
by  this  rough  mode  of  procedure,  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  the  metal  is  lofil^ 
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but  that  is  thought  of  very  little  con«e» 
quencc. 

The  next  business  is  to  make  the  cast- 
iion  malk'a.ble,  which  is  done  by  a  series  of 
beatings  and  hamraorings,  the  result  being 
a  wonderiuily  well-tempered  sieeU  Fmf 
their  purposes,  such  steel  is  far  preferable 
to  that  which  is  miwle  in  England  ;  and 
when  a  Fan  wishes  to  make  a  particularly 
good  knife  or  spear  head,  he  would  rather 
smelt  and  temper  iron  for  himself  than  use 
the  best  steel  that  Shetheld  can  jirothice. 

The  bellows  whieh  they  employ  arc  matle 
on  exactly  the  same  principle  ivs  tliose  which 
have  several  timeii  been  mentioned-  They 
are  made  of  two  short  hollow  cylinders,  to 
the  upper  end  of  whieh  i«  ti<Hl  a  loose  piece 
of  soft  hide.  A  wooden  handle  m  fixed  to 
each  skin.  From  the  bottoms  of  the  cylin- 
ders a  wooden  pipe  is  led,  and  the  two  pipes 
converge  in  an  iron  tube.  The  end  or  this 
tube  in  placed  in  the  fire,  and  the  btdlows- 
man,  by  working  the  handles  up  and  down 
alternately,  drives  a  constant  stream  of  air 
into  the  tire. 

Their  anvils  and  hammers  are  equally 
simple  ;  and  yet,  with  such  rude  materials, 
they  contrive,  by  dint  of  patient  working, 
to  turn  out  aflmiralde  speeiraens  of  black- 
smith ^8  wurk.  All  their  be«t  weapons  are 
decorated  with  intricate  patterns  engraven 
on  the  bladcj*^  and,  as  time  is  no  object  to 
them,  they  will  Hpcnd  many  mo  nth  J^  on  the 
iguring  atid  finigninff  of  a  single  axe  blatie. 
The  patterns  are  mmle  by  means  of  a  small 
chisel  and  a  hammer.  Some  of  their  ruder 
knives  are  not  intended  ss  weapons  of  war, 
but  merely  as  instruments  by  wliich  they 
can  cut  down  the  treGB  and  brushwood  that 
are  in  the  way  when  they  want  to  clear  a 
spot  for  agriculture.  It  will  now  be  seen 
why  iron  is  so  valuable  a  commodity  amon*,' 
the' Fans,  and  why  a  couple  of  heavy  anklets 
made  of  this  precious  metal  ehoiild  be  so 
Vahied  by  the  women. 

There  is  one  very  singular  weapon  among 
the  Fans,  Perhaps  there  is  no  part  of  the 
world  where  we  could  less  expect  to  find 
the  rro«gbow  than  among  a  cannibal  tribe 
at  the  head  of  the  Gaboon*  Yet  there  the 
crossbow  is  regularly  used  as  an  engine  of 
war,  and  a  moat  formidable  weapon  it  i(*, 
giving  its  possessors  a  terrible  advantage 
over  their  foes.  The  ingenuity  exhibited 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  weapon  is  vcry 
great,  and  yet  one  cannot  but  wonder  at 
the  odd  mixture  of  cleverness  and  stupidity 
which  its  structure  shows.  The  bow  is 
very  strong,  and  when  the  warrior  wishes 
bo  bend  it  he  seats  himself  on  the  ground, 
puts  Ids  fo*jt  against  the  l>ow,  nnd  so  hsvs 
noth  hands  at  liliortyj  by  which  be  can  haul 
the  eonl  into  the  notch  which  holds  it  until 
it  is  relea.'ied  by  the  trigger.  The  shaft  is 
about  five  f(H?t  long,  and  is  split  for  a  con- 
BJderable  portion  of  its  length.  The  Itttlo 
Btidc  which  Ls  thrust  between  the  split  por- 


tions constitutes  the  trigger,  and  tlie 
of  using  it  is  as  follows :  — 

Just  below  the  notch   which  holds  fht 
string  is  a  round  hole  through  which  pi 
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a  short  peg.  The  other  end  of  the  pug, 
which  is  made  of  xqtv  Imrd  wood,  is  nxei 
into  the  lower  hidf  of  the  split  shafts  «i«i 
plays  freely  through  the  hole.  Wh 
two  halves  of  the  shaft  are  separated 
trijQfger,  the  peg  is  pulled  tlirough  the 
anci  allows  the  cord  to  rest  in'  the  e 
But  as  soon  as  the  trigger  is  removed 
two  halves  close  together,  and  the  peg  u 
thus  driven  up  through  the  hole,  knoc&of 
the  cord  out  of  the  notch.  I  have  in  my 
coHection  a  Chinese  crossbow,  the  stdug 
of  which  is  released  on  exactly  the  Mine 
principle. 

Of  course,  an  accurate  aim  is  out  of  tin 
question,  for  the  trigger-peg  is  held  8o  ti^liih 
between  the  two  halves  of  the  aliallt  that  it 
cannot  be  pulled  out  without  so  great  ao 
effort  that  any  aim  must  be  effertuaUy  de» 
ranged.  But  in  the  use  of  tliis  weapon  turn 
is  of  very  little  consequence,  as  the  bow  ' 
only  useo  at  ver\*  short  range?,  hfteeu  jai, 
being  about  the  longest  distance  at  which 
Fan  cares  to  expend  an  arrow.  The  ari 
themselves  ore  not  calculated  for  long  ran; 
as  thev  are  merely  little  strips  of  wood  a  1 
or  so  in  length,  and  about  the  sixth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  They  owe  their  terrors, 
not  to  their  sharpness  *  nor  to  the  velocity 
with  which  they  are  impelled,  but  to  tli 
poison  with  which  their  tips  are  imbued,, 
Iudee<l,  they  are  so  extremely  hght  that  thi 
cannot  be  merely  laid  on  the  groove  of  tl 
shaft,  lest  they  should  be  blown  away 
the  wind.  They  are  therefore  fastened 
their  place  with  a  little  piece  of  gum, 
which  the  arclier  always  takes  care  to  ha' 
a  supply  at  hand*  Owing  to  their  dimini 
five  size,  they  cannot  be  seen  until  theij 
flirce  is  expended,  and  to  this  circuinstan^ 
thev  owe  much  of  their  power.  They  hai 
no  leathers,  neither  does  any  particular  eaj 
seem  to  be  taken  about  their  tip.s,  whicl 
although  pointed,  are  not  nearly  a.^  sharp  i 
those  of  tne  tiny  arrows  used  by  the  DvalES 
of  Borneo f  or  the  Macoushies  of  the  £s8e- 
quibo. 

The  poison  with  which  their  points  aire 
imbued  is  procured  from  the  juice  of  $om^ 
plant  at  present  unknown,  and  two  or  tl 
coatings  are  given  before  the  weapon  is  vou* 
sidered  to  be  sutticiently  envenomed.  Th* 
Fans  appear  to  be  unacquaintt*d  with  any, 
antidote  tor  the  poison,  or,  if  they  do  know 
of  any,  they  keep  it  a  profound  secret.  Tht 
reader  may  remember  a  pai*idlel  instance, 
nraotig  the  Bosjeamans,  with  regard  to  tht 
antidote  for  the  poist)n-grub. 

Besides  these  arrows,  they  use  otheri 
al>out  two  feet  in  length,  with  iron  hends^ 
whenever  they  go  in  search  of  large  game^ 
but  in  warfare,  the  little  arrow  is  qui  to 
strong  enough  to  penetrate  the  skin  of  n 
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human  being,  and  is  therefore  used  in  pref- 
erence to  the  larger  ant!  more  cumbrous  ilarU 
The  onty  delensive  weapon  is  the  sliield^ 
which  is  niade  trom  the  hide  of  the  elephant. 
It  varies  slijjhtly  in  shape^  but  18  geneniUy 
oblong,  and  is  about  three  feet  long  by  two 
and  a  half  wide,  so  that  it  covers  all  the  vital 
partii  of  the  body.  The  piece  of  hide  used 
lor  the  shield  is  cut  from  the  shoulders  of 
the  elephant,  where,  as  is  the  cai?c  with  the 
pach3^deFms  in  general,  the  skin  is  tViickest 
and  strangest  No  spear  can  ijenetrate  this 
fihield,  tlie  axe  cannot  hew  its  way  throat^h 
it,  the  missile  knife  barely  indents  It,  and  the 
crossbow  arrows  reliourid  harmlessly  from 
its  surface.  Even  a  bullet  will  p:lance  oil 
if  it  should  strike  obliquely  on  the  shield. 
Such  a  shield  is  exceedinfrly  valuable,  be- 
cause the  skin  of  an  elephant  will  not  afford 
material  for  more  than  one  or  two  shields, 
and  elephant- killing  is  a  task  that  needs 
much  time^  patience,  courage,  and  ingenuity. 
Moreover,  the  elephant  must  be  an  old  one, 
and,  as  the  old  elephants  are  proverbially 
fierce  and  cunning,  the  danger  of  hunting 
them  is  very  great 

Like  other  savages,  tlie  Fan  has  no  idea 
of  '^  gport^*  He  is  necessjirily  a  **  pot-hun- 
ter," ami  thinks  it  the  most  foolish  thing  in 
the  world  U>  give  tlie  game  a  fair  chance  of 
.  ©acajve.  When  he  goes  to  hunt,  he  intends 
I  ilo  kill  the  aniraah  and  cares  not  in  the  least 
AS  to  the  means  which  he  uses.  The  man- 
ner of  elephant  hunting  is  exceedingly  in- 
genious. 

As  soon  as  tbcy  find  an  elephant  feeding, 
the  Fans  choose*  a  spot  at  a  little  distance 
r  *^where  the  monkey  vines  and  other  creepers 
'  liangle  most  luxuriantly  from  the  boughs. 
Quietly  detaching  them,  they  interweave 
them  among  the  tree  trunks,  so  as  to  make 
a  strong,  net-like  barrier,  which  is  chistic 
enough  to  yield  to  the  rush  of  an  elephunt, 
and  strong  enough  to  detain  and  entangle 
him.  Mrireovcr,  the  Fans  know  well  that 
the  elephant  dreads  anything  that  looks  like 
a  fence,  and.  as  has  been  well  said,  may  l>e 
kept  prisoner  in  an  enclosure  which  would 
not  detain  a  calf. 

When  the  barrier  \b  completed,  the  Fans, 
armed  with  tlieir  spears,  surround  the  ele- 
phant, and  by  shout*  and  cries  drive  him  in 
the  direction  of  the  barrier.  As  soon  as  he 
etrikes  against  it^he  is  tilled  with  terror,  and 
instead  of  exerting  his  gigantic  strength, 
and  breaking  through  the  obst^iele,  he  strug- 
gles in  vague  terror,  while  his  enemies 
crowd  round  him^  inflicting  wound  afler 
wound  with  their  broad-bladed  spears.  In 
>vain  docs  he  strike  at  the  twisted  vines,  or 
endeavor  to  pull  them  down  with  his  truuk, 
and  e'jually  m  vain  he  endeavors  to  trample 
them  under  foot  The  elastic  ropes  vi<ild  to 
his  efforts,  and  in  the  meanwhile  tfie  fatal 
missiles  are  poured  on  him  from  every  side. 
Some  of  the  hunters  crawl  through  the 
^bnish,  and  wound  him  ttom  below:  others , 
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climb  up  trees,  and  hurl  spears  from  among 
the  bouglis;  while  the  bolder  attack  him 
openly,  running  awa^^  if  he  makt-s  a  charge, 
and  returning  as  soon  as  he  pau^ses,  cluster- 
ing round  him  like  flies  round  a  carcass. 

This  mode  of  chase  is  not  without  its  dan- 
gers, men  being  frequently  killed  by  the  ele- 
phant, which  charges  unexpectedly,  knocks 
them  down  with  a  lilow  of  the  tr\mk,  and 
then  tramples  them  under  ftxit.  Sometimea 
an  unfortunate  hunter,  when  charged  by  the 
animah  loses  his  presence  of  mind,  runs  to- 
ward the  vine  barrier,  and  is  caught  in  the 
ver>^  meshes  which  he  helped  to  weave. 
Tree  climbing  is  the  usual  resource  pf  a 
chased  hunter;  and,  as  the  Fans  can  run  up 
trees  almost  as  eaj*ily  as  monkeys,  they  find 
themselves  safer  among  the  branches  than 
they  would  be  if  they  merely  tried  to  dodge 
the"  animal  round  the  tree  trunks. 

The  Fans  also  use  an  elephant  ti'ap  which 
is  identical  in  principle  with  that  which  is 
used  in  killing  the  hippopotamus,  —  namely, 
a  weighted  spear  hung  to  a  branch  under 
which  tile  elephant  must  pass,  and  detached 
by  a  string  tied  to  a  trigger.  The  natives 
arc  assisted  in  their  elephant-hunting  ex- 
peditions by  the  character  of  the  animal, 
Suspicious  and  crafty  as  is  the  elephant, 
it  has  a  strong  disincUnation  to  leave  a 
spot  where  it  tmds  the  food  which  it  likes 
l»est;  and  in  consequence  of  this  peculiarity, 
whenever  an  elephant  is  discovered,  tne 
Fans  feel  sure  that  it  will  remain  in  the 
same  place  for  several  days,  and  take  their 
measures  accortlingly. 

When  thev  have' killed  an  elephant,  th^ 
utilize  nearly  the  whole  of  the  enonnous 
earca*s,  taking  out  the  tusks  for  sale,  using 
the^kin  of  the  back  for  shields,  and  eatit^ 
the  whole  of  the  flesh.  To  European  pal- 
ates the  tlesh  of  the  elephant  is  distasteful, 
partly  on  account  of  its  peculiar  tlavor,  and 
partly  beeaiLse  the  c«>okei'y  of  tlie  native 
African  is  not  of  the  best  character.  M.  du 
Chaillu  speaks  of  it  in  very  contemptuous 
terms.  **  The  elephant  meat,  of  which  the 
Fans  seem  to  be  very  fond,  and  which  they 
have  been  ctwking  and  smoking  for  thrcie 
days,  is  tlie  toughest  and  most  disagreeable 
meat  I  ever  tasted.  I  cannot  explain  its 
taste,  because  we  have  no  flesh  which  tastes 
like  it,  but  it  seems  full  of  muscular  librc  or 
gristle;  and  when  it  has  been  boiled  for  two 
days,  twelve  hours  each  day,  it  is  still  tough* 
Tlie  flavor  is  not  unpleasant;  but,  although 
I  had  tried  at  different  times  to  accu.stom 
myself  to  it,  I  found  only  that  my  disgust 
grew  greater." 

Whedier  elephant  meat  is  governed  by 
the  same  culinary  laws  as  ox  meat  remains 
to  be  seen ;  but,  if  such  be  the  case,  the  cook 
who  boilfid  the  meat  for  twenty-four  hours 
seems  to  have  ingeniouslv  hit  upMU  u  plan 
that  w^ould  make  the  best  beef  tough, 
stri ng\*,  tasteless,  and  almost  uneatable. 
Had  it  been  gently  simmered  for  six  hours, 
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the  result  might  have  been  (lifferent;  but  to 
boil  meat  for  tiventy-foiir  hours  by  wuy  of 
making  it  t«fnder  is  as  iibsurd  as  boilmji:  an 
egg  f<u'  the  same  period  by  way  of  making 
it  soft. 

As  to  their  diet  in  general,  the  Fans  do 
not  deserve  a  very  liigb  culinary  rank. 
They  have  plenty  of  material,  and  very 
sliofht  notions  of  using  it.  The  manioc 
a^rds  them  n  large  portion  of  their  vege- 
table food,  and  is  parlicularly  valuable  on 
account  of  thi^  ease  with  which  it  is  culti- 
vated, a  portion  of  the  stem  carelessly 
placed  in  the  ground  producing  in  a  single 
season  two  or  three  large  roots.  The  leaves 
arc  also  boiled  and  eaten.  Pumpkins  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  arc  largely  cnltivateil^  and  even 
the  seeds  are  rendered  edible.  M.  dy 
Chaillu  says  that  during  the  pumpkin  season 
the  villages  seem  covered  with  the  seeds, 
which  are  S[>read  out  to  dry,  and,  when  dried, 
tlicy  are  packed  in  leaves  and  hung  in  the 
smoke  over  the  fireplace,  in  order  to  keep  otf 
the  atbicks  of  an  insect  which  injures  them. 

When  tliey  are  to  lie  eaten,  they  are  first 
boileil,  anrl  then  the  skin  is  removed.  The 
eeeds  are  next  placed  in  a  mortnr  together 
with  a  little  sweet  oil,  and  are  pounded  into  a 
Bolt,  nnlpy  mass,  which  is  tlnally  cooked 
over  tlie  lire,  eitlier  in  an  earthen  pot  or  in  a 
plantain  leaf.  This  is  a  very  palatable  sort 
of  food,  and  some  persons  prefer  it  to  the 
pumpkin  ilself. 

Tlie  mortars  are  not  in  the  least  like  those 
of  Etn*oi)e,  buing  long,  narrow  troughs,  two 
feet  in  length,  two  or  three  inches  deep,  and 
seven  or  eight  wide.  Each  family  has  one 
or  two  of  these  small  implements^* but  there 
are  always  some  enormous  mortars  for  the 
common  use  of  the  village,  which  aref*  em- 
ploy ed  i n  p 0 un d i ng  man i oc .  When  tb e  s e ed 
IS  pounded  into  a  paste,  it  is  formed  into 
cakes,  and  can  be  kept  for  some  little  time. 

The  cooking  pots  are  made  of  clay,  and 
formed  with  wonderful  accuracy,  seeing 
that  the  Fans  have  no  idea  of  the  potter^s 
wheel,  even  in  its  shun  lest  forms.  Their 
cooking  ]M>t9  are  round  and  flat,  and  are 
shaped  something  like  milk  pans.  They 
also  make  clay  water  bottles  of  quite  a  clas- 
sical shape,  and  vessels  for  palm  wine  are 
made  from  tlie  same  material.  These  wine 
jars  are  shaped  much  like  the  amphorfe  of 
the  ancients.  The  clay  is  moulded  by  hand, 
dried  thoroughly  in  the  sun,  and  then  baked 
in  a  fire.  The  exterior  is  adorned  with  pat- 
terns much  like  those  on  the  knives  and  axes. 

The  Fans  also  make  the  bowls  of  tlieir 
pijies  of  the  same  clay,  but  always  form  the 
stems  of  wood.  Tlie  richer  among  them 
make  thoir  pipes  entirely  of  iron,  and  prefer 
them,  in  spite  of  tlieir  weight  and  apparent 
ineonveniem-e,  to  any  others.  They  also 
make  very  ingenious  water  bottles  out  of 
reed  a,  and,  in  order  to  render  them  water 
tight,  plaster  them  within  and  without  with 
a  vegetable  gum.    This  gum  is  first  soft- 


ened in  the  fire,  and  laid  on  the  vessel  like 
pi tch.  It  has  a  very  unpleasant  flavor  until  it 
is  quite  seasoned,  and  is  therefore  kept  under 
wat^r  for  several  weeks  before  it  is  used. 

Like  some  other  savage  trilies,  the  Ytm 
have  a  craving  for  meat,  which  sometimes 
becomes  so  powerful  as  to  deserve  the  name 
of  a  disease.  The  elephant  affords  en< 
meat  to  rniell  this  disease  for  a  considersfii, 
time,  and  therefore  they  have  a  great  likintj 
for  the  tlesh  of  this  animal.  But  the  greall 
luxury  of  a  Fan  is  the  flesh  of  a  sheep, 
animal  which  they  can  scarcely  ever  proctipc 
Mr.  W,  Reade,  in'bis  "-^  Savage*  Africa,^'  gitw 
a  most  amusing  description  of  the  sensation 
produced  among  his  Fan  boatmen:  — 

'^  Before  I  left  the  village  I  engaged 
another  man,  which  gave  hae  n  crew  <i 
eight  I  also  purchased  a  smooth-skimied 
sheep,  and  npou  this  poor  aaiuial,  as  it  by 
shackled  in  our  prt^w,  many  a  hungry  ty. 
was  C4ist  When  it  bleated  the  wholeVrrw 
burst  into  one  loud  carnivorouB  Efrin*  Bush" 
men  can  sometimes  enjoy  a  joiiit  of  string}' 
venison,  a  cut  ofl*  a  smoked  elephant,  a 
boiled  monkey,  or  a  grilled  snake;  but  a 
sheep ^ — a  reardoraestic  sheep  I  —  an  animal 
which  bad  long  been  looked  upon  as  tbe 
pride  of  their  village,  the  eyesore  of  their 
p  oor  e  r  neigh  bo  rs  —  w  h  i  eh  they  had  been  ia 
the  habit  of  calling  'brother,'  and  upon 
whom  they  had  lavisbed  all  the  privileges  of 
a  fellow-citizen  ! 

"  That  fate  f^sliould  have  sent  tlie  white 
and  wealthy  ofi'spring  of  the  sea  to  plice 
this  delicacy  within  their  reach  was  some- 
thing too  strong  and  sudden  for  their  fceWe 
minds.  They  were  unsettled;  they  COUW 
not  paddle  properly;  their  souls  (which  are  ' 
certainly  in  their  stomachs,  where%"er  oun 
may  be)  were  restlei«B  and  quivering  towjind 
that  sheep,  as  (I  hnve  to  invent  nielaphon) 
the  needle  ere  it  rests  upon  it-s  star. 

"  When  one  travels  in  the  comnanv  of 
cannibals,  it  is  bad  policy  to  let  them  oecbme 
too  hungry.  At  mid-dny  I  g^ave  orders  thai; 
the  shLM'p  should  l)e  killea.  There  was 
yell  of  triumph,  a  broad  knife  stee_ 
hlood,  a  long  struggle;  then  three 
blaised  forth,  three  clay  pots  were 
thereon,  and  filled  with  the  bleeding "liml 
of  the  deceased.  On  an  occasion  like  thi 
the  negro  is  endowed  for  a  few  moments] 
with  the  energy  and  promptitude  of 
European.  Nor  would  1  complain  of  ue^ 
lesH  dohiy  in  its  preparation  for  the  table 
which  wris  red  clay  covered  with  grass.  Thi 
mutton,  having  been  slightly  warmed, 
rapidly  devoured. 

"  After  this  thev  wished  to  recline  amcmgi 
the  iraffments  of  the  feast,  and  enjoy  ft 
sweet  digestive  repose.  But  then  the  Vhito 
man  arose,  and  exercised  that  power  with 
which  the  lower  animals  are  quelled.  His 
look  and  his  tone  drew  them  to  their 
work,  though  they  did  not  understand  his 
words," 
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The  precediniir  story  naturally  brings  us 
to  tho  cl)ief  chanictferistjc  of  the  FanB, — 
nunifly,  their  cannibulism. 

Soiiiu  tribes  wliere  this  custom  is  prac- 
tised arc  r.atht'T  a^shameri  of  it,  and  c^m  only 
1>e  induced  to  ncknowledtJ^t*  it  by  cautious 
crosa-questitminjj.  The  Fans,  lioVev^  r,  are 
not  in  the  loiist  a^shamed  of  it^  and  will  talk 
of  it  with  perfect  fretidom — at  least  unill 
they  m&  that  their  interlocutor  is  shwkcd 
by  tbr  ir  confession.  Probably  on  thia  ac- 
count mb^iouaries  have  found  some  diM* 
culty  in  exlractin^jj  information  on  the  6ub- 

i^ectf  Tlieir  informants  aeknowled?T:cd  that 
mman  desh  was  eaten  by  iheir  tribe,  but 
not  in  Ihvtr  village.  Then,  as  soon  as  thej* 
had  arrived  at  the  village  in  which  canni- 
balism wa^  said  to  exist,  the  inhahitanu 
said  that  the  Iravellers  hml  been  misin- 
formed. Certainly  their  tribe  did  eat  hu- 
man flesh,  but  no  one  in  their  village  did  so. 
But,  if  they  wanted  to  s*ee  cannibalij^m,  they 
must  ^o  back  to  the  village  from  which  they 
had  just  come,  and  there  they  would  tind  it 
in  full  force. 

Knowing  thia  peculiarity,  Mr.  W.  Reade 
took  care  to  ask  no  nue$tion*<  on  the  Rubject 
until  he  hiul  pan^ea  through  all  the  places 
previously  visited  by  white  men,  and  then 
questioned  an  old  and  very  polite  cannibal. 
His  answers  were  plain  enough.  Of  course 
thev  0*1  ale  men.  lie  ate  men  himself. 
Man\i  deah  waa  verv  good,  and  was  **  like 
monkey,  ail  fat'*  He  mostly  ate  prisoners 
of  war,  »:  It  some  of  his  friends  ate  the 
bodies  of  executed  wi7.ard?*,  a  foml  of  which 
he  waa  ratlier  afraid,  thinking  tliat  It  might 
disagree  with  him. 

He  would  not  allow  that  he  ato  his  own 


relations  when  they  died,  although  such  a 
statement  is  made,  and  has  not  as  yet  been 
disproved.  Some  travellers  say  that  the 
Fans  do  not  eat  people  of  their  own  village^ 
but  live  on  ti^rms  of  barter  with  neigh-  ' 
boring  villager,  amicably  cxchnn'jing  their 
dciid  for  culinary  jmrposes.  The  Oshebaa, ' 
another  cannibal  tribe  of  the  same  country, 
keep  up  tiiendlv  relations  with  the  Fans, 
and  exchange  tfie  bodies  of  the  dead  with 
them.  The  bodies  of  slaves  are  also  sold 
for  the  pot^  and  are  tolerably  cheap,  a  dead 
slave  costing,  on  the  average,  one  small  ele^ 
phant's  tusk. 

The  friendly  Fan  above  mentioned  held,  in 
common  with  many  of  hi^  dark  countrymen, 
the  belief  that  all'  white  men  were  canni-  i 
brds.    *'  These,'"  said  a  Bakalai  &lave,  on  first ' 
beholding  a  white  man,  "  are  the  men  that 
eat  us)  "     So  he  asked  Mn  Reade  why  the 
white  men  take  the  trouble  to  send  to  Af- 
rica for  negrocH,  when  they  could   eat  as 
many  white  men  as  they  liked  in  their  own 
lancL     Ilis   interlocutor  having  an   eye   to  J 
the  possible  future,  discreetly  answered  that] 
they  were  obligml  to  do  mK  hfcauHf  the  fleah  \ 
of  white  men  was  deadltj  poison^  with  which 
answer  the  worthy  cannibal  was  perfectly 
satisfied. 

Just  before  M.  du  Chailln  came  among 
the  Fans  a  strange  and  wild  incident  had 
occurred,  It  has  already  been  mentioned  i 
that  the  Fans  have  been  for  some  yeara 
pushing  their  "way  westward,  forming"  part 
t>f  the  vast  stream  of  human  lifi*  that  con- 
tinually pours  over  the  great  mountain  wall 
which  divides  Central  Africa  from  the  coast 
tribes*  AOer  passing  through  varioua  dia- 
trictS)   and    conquering    their    inhabitantfii  I 
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liie^r  asam  vpon  » 

li^  ft  Beii^4mneil  bodr.  Hila 

eii^Md,  nod;  iAinfr  M  to 

,  GfliM  A  fi^  and  eooJi^  tte  boa  j  la 
4lie  v«f  pofA  wlddi  il^  iMd  liMiDii  m  lite 
.iWTMi  grnve  viUt  it.  Tbm  reatkr  viU  re- 
^acAber  tka  tho  Mfioegwd  tilbft  hmy  with 
{be  tiodicft  oC  tlieir  priiM:tpfll  mea  Ihe^  ard- 
^3m  iHii^  tlii?  poMsMBL^d  to  fi&^  aod  tbsl  a 

jyS  faodf^q  fiow^iiTiOT,  BT@  not  dcT^onrod^ 
'fll«§6  cif  thn  Mngw  fjiKl  ^^roat  chiefii  beuiir 
tarM  tf)gcibcr  with  their  hesi  a|7ptirel  sna 
ain«t  Yaittmhl^  omAiQCiCitm. 

The  mjarjmonial  customs  of  the  Fans 
deiMtnre  a  Ijnt^f  notite.  The  reader  mm 
IfBianbtir  th^it,  m  a  gf oeral  mk,  tlie  Dativt* 
^ftitn  raee  b  cot  a  prolific  ooe — at  all 
«veilli  in  it«  owit  land,  lbou|b,  when 
iimiarrr^  to  other  countries  as  slaves ,  tho 
AmriiiH  have  lar^e  fainilie*i.  Chilrlren  are 
gr^nily  thmtL^l  b^^  the  native  tribes  becau&e 
9iey  a^M  to  tlw  fli^niilT  of  the  parent,  and 
the  lark  of  children  ia  one  of  the  reas#«i3 
whr  pnlvffiinii^  is  so  universally  pnw^tiflod; 
WifL  ;m  a  nile,  n  man  has  more  wives  than 
ch  i  1  d  r**  I  J.  Y  e  1 1  h  e  Fans  ofle  red  a  remarfcabl  c 
exceptiim  to  thi«  nilet  prf>l>ably  on  account 
of  the  fiic*t  tlmt  they  do  nofmarn'  until 
their  mvf^H  have  T^irly  arrived  at  wonian^s 
estate.  They  certainly  betroth  their  femrde 
children  at  a  very  early  age^  oHen  as  poon 
m  they  are  boml  bnt  the'  actual  marriage 
doe»  riot  take  plaee  until  the  child  has* 
become  a  woman,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
betroth  I'd  pH  remains  with  her  parents, 
and  in  not  allowed  that  unrefltrieted  license 
whieh  prevails  among  so  many  of  the  Afri- 
can  tribes. 

Thl?i  early  betrothal  ia  a  necessity;  as  the 
price  demanded  for  a  wife  is  a  very  heavy 
one^  aod  a  man  has  to  work  for  a  long  time 
before  h^*  can  gather  sufficient  property  for 
the  purebase,  '  Now  that  the  Fans  nave 
forced  themaelvcs  into  the  trading  parts  of 
th  e  n  t  II  n  try ,  *  *  trad  e  r^a  gond  8  ^  *  are  th  e  on  I  v 
articb^ft  that  the  father  will  accept  in  returft 
for  his  daufifhter;  and,  as  those  ^rtodn  arc 
onl^  to  be  bought  with  iyory,  the  Fan  bride- 


p«$  fcer  npuMim^ioatteticnwtoiiU 

4BBKy    WBUOf   QlcflBCB     QUQflCBB      111     Ix^    D|^ 

ii9  INI  tbo  fteOber,  in  onksto 


i%  «f  eotirEe^  to  deptvdiAl 
Ibi  b^0lf  of  Ike  ptl,  to  rr|iitj>mt  Hm^ 
iltiwmgjl  ibt  warn  be  r^rj  ptv&f  M  ftdtH 
•r«leveii  iirlv^T^ahe  wiU  lure  fSiBntotf 
In  ber  ^ood  kxte  wlieii  Abe  i^  a  nufurf 
wontaui  ^  fiMUteen  or  llfl^««i.  The  Oilier, 
mm  tte  <MfeK7»  dSQls  the  ^nftne  of  tti 


ifca  iliebtiiigtj  of  thm  auilor  ii 
IttiMsstfa  hm  iKitice^  mod  fonL- 
wilb  «eb  a  vlee  oa  b^  ibal  the  rich«t 
saiTisr  eonldadl hope  to  pn j.  C€]{i|Kr la^ 
bra»  paoa,  ttrfepicillj  ealled  *~  ncfUiaie^^^ 
are  Ibe  chief  affiles  of  barter  among  dit 
Fans,  who,  bowevcr,  do  not  use  them  fir 
iMioking.  prelerrii^  Ibr  this  purpose  itifif 
own  clij  pota,  but  merely  for  a  conTenleol 
laode  or  a^nyine  ft  fertAin  weight  of  pn^ 
dona  metaL  'Anklets  ^nd  araileta  of  m)?^ 
are  abo  much  vahied,  and  so  su^e  v^ 
heads,  while  of  lute  years  tlie  alioimhiiiils 
*^  trade-^tti  '^  hare  becovne  liiili«pf»t»»M| 
At  last.  aAer  tnultjrutliuous  argumoaila  m 
ht^xh  mdm,  th«  ai^ir  is  ^ttl^d,  tmd  Ibe  pki 
of  the  girl  agreed  npofu  F^&rl  Is  g6fiai% 
paid  at  the  time  bj  way  of  €«nieflt,  and  llM 
Widtgrootn  pTomis^d  to  pay  the  ramaladar 
when  he  comes  f**r  his  'ivife. 

As  soon  tm  the  day  of  the  wedding  fe 
fixed,  the  bridegroom  and  his  friends  begin 
to  make  preparations  for  the  grand  fek«i 
with  which  tney  are  expected  to  tnteriain 
a  vast  number  of  gne@ts.  Some  of  theiD 
go  off  and  busy  themselres  in  hnntin^  ele- 
phant.^, RmokJng  and  drjdn^  the  fleshj  and 
preserving  the  tuj^tks  for  sale.  Others  pre- 
pare  lar^e  quantities  of  manioc  bread  and 
plantains,  while  others  find  a  coGg^asjiI 
occupation  in  brewing  great  qu»i.atitieft  of 
palm  wine.  Hunters  are  also  eogng^d  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  np  th©  aiipplj  d 
meat. 

When  the  day  is  fixed,  all  the  Inhabitaats 
of  the  Tillage  assemble,  and  the  bride  u 
handed  over  to  her  husband,  who  Ba* 
already  paid  her  price.  Both  are,  of  course, 
flresse'd  in  their  very  be«t  The  bride 
wears,  aa  i«  the  custom  among  iinntame^ 
females,  nothing  but  red  paint  and  as  maiij 
ornaments  as  phe  can  manage  to  pi-oouie. 
Her  hair  is  decorated  with  great  quantities 
of  white  beacls^  and  her  wrists  and  aaklei 
are  hidden  under  a  profusion  of  brstfs  and 
copper  riuf^s.  The  bridegraom  oils  his  bodr 
until  bi.'^  s^kin  f^bines  like" a  mirror,  Nacleais 
and  polishes  his  well^Eled  teeth,  ^orm  im 
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head  with  a  tuil  of  brightly  colored  feathers, 
and  tics  round  his  waist  the  handsomest 
skin  which  he  possesses, 

A  scene  of  unrestrained  jollity  then  com- 
mences. The  iruests,  sometimes  several 
hundred  in  nunioer,  Iceep  up  the  feast  for 
tliree  or  four  days  in  succession^  eating  ele- 
phants* flesh,  drinking  palm  wine,  and  dan- 
cing, until  the  powers  of  nature  are  quite 
exhausted,  and  then  sleeping;  for  an  hour  or 
two  with  the  happy  facility  that  distin- 
enishes  the  native  African.  'Awaking  from 
Bieir  brief  slumber,  they  begin  the  feast 
afresh,  and  afler  the  Hrst  few  hours  scarcely 
one  of  the  giiestf*  is  suber,  or  indeed  is 
expected  to  be  so.  At  last,  however,  all 
the  wine  is  drunk,  and  then  the  guests 
return  to  an  involuntary  state  of  sobriety. 

We  now  come  to  the  religion  and  super- 
stitions of  the  Fan  tribe.  As  far  as  they 
have  any  real  worship  they  are  idolaters. 
Each  village  ha.s  a  huge  idol,  specially  dedi- 
cated  to  the  service  of  the  f\miUy  or  clan  of 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  are 
composed,  and  at  certain  times  the  whole 
family  assemble  together  at  the  idol  house 
Of  temple,  and  then  go  tlirough  their  acts 
of  worship,  which  Cimsist  chiefly  of  dancing 
and  singing.  Around  each  of  the  temples 
are  i)laced  a  number  of  skulls  of  wikl  ani- 
mals, amon|T  which  the  gorilla  takes  the 
most  conspicuous  place.  Such  sjiots  are 
thought  very  sacreci,  and  no  one  would  ven- 
ture to  remove  any  of  the  skulls,  such  an 
act  of  descci*ation  "heing  thought  a  capital 
offence. 

Like  many  other  savage  tribes,  they  are 
Tery  careless  of  human  life,  and  have  many 
capital  olVences,  of  which  witchcraft  is  the 
most  commnji.  It  may  seem  strange  that 
people  who  habituallv  eat  the  bodies  of  their 
lellow-men  should  have  any  superstitious 
feelings  whatever,  but  among  the  Fans  the 
dreatl  of  sorcery  is  nearly  as  great  as  among 
some  of  the  trtoes  which  have  been  akeady 
mentioned. 

Witchcraft,  however,  is  not  always  pun- 
ished with  deaths  the  offender  bein^  some- 
times sold  into  slavery,  the  "  emigrant '• 
ships  having  of  late  years  received  many 
Fane  on  board.  It  will  be  seen  Uiat  the 
Fans  always  utilize  their  cnmiufils.  ThoKc 
who  are  contlemncd  for  theft,  or  other  ordi* 
nary  crime,  are  executed,  and  their  bodies 
eaten.  But  tlie  wizards  are  supposed  to 
possess  some  charms  which  would  make 
their  bodies  as  injurious  after  deatli  us  the 
culprits  ]iad  been  during  life,  and  so  they 
telMhe  criminal  for  '*  traders'  poods." 

Ko  Fan  ever  dreams  of  goin;j  without  a 
whole  ho!*t  of  amulets,  each  of  which  is  sup- 
posed to  protect  him  from  some  special  dan- 
ger. The  most  valuable  is  one  which  is 
intended  to  guard  the  wearer  in  battle,  and 
this  IS  to  bo  found  on  the  person  of  every 
Fan  warrior  who  can  affora  it.  It  is  very 
simple,  being  nothing  but  an  iron  chaib 
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with  links  an  inch  and  a  half  long  by  an  inch 
in  width.  This  is  hung  over  the^  left  shoul- 
der and  under  the  right  arm,  and  is  thought 
to  he  very  efhcaciousr  Perhaps  such  a  chain 
may  at  some  time  or  other  have  turned  the 
edge  of  a  weapon,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
ilki^icid  natives  have  thought  that  the  iron 
chains  were  eflectual  preservatives  in  war. 

Next  in  value  comes  a  small  bag,  which  is 
hung  round  the  neck,  and  which  is  a  con- 
spicuous ornament  among  the  men.  This  I 
is  also  a  battle  fetish,  and  is  made  of  the  skin 
of  some  rare  animal.  It  cont:dus  bits  of 
dried  skin,  feathers  of  hcarce  birds,  the  dried 
tips  of  monkeys'  tails,  the  dried  intestines  of 
certain  animals,  shells,  and  bits  of  bone. 
Each  article  must  have  been  taken  from 
some  rare  animal,  and  have  been  specially 
consecrated  by  the  medicine  man.  The  war- 
riors are  often  so  covered  with  these  and^ 
similar  fetishes  that  they  rattle  at  every  stej), 
much  to  the  gratificatiim  of  the  wearer,  aud 
even  the  children  are  positively  laden  with 
fetish  ornaments. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  trilies  which  have  been 
described  runs  a  custom  of  celebrating  some 
kind  of  rehgious  ceremony  when  the  new 
moon  is  first  seen.  This  custom  is  to  ho 
also  found  among  the  Fans.  It  has  been 
gmphically  described  by  Mr.  W.  Iteade,  as 
follows:  — 

"  The  new  moon  began  to  rise.  When  she 
was  high  in  the  heavens,  I  had  the  tVtrtune 
to  witness  a  religious  dance  in  her  honor. 
There  were  two  musicians,  one  of  whom  had 
an  instrument  called  hamlja^  constructed  on 
the  princinlo  of  an  harmonicon;  a  piece  of 
hard  wood  beiui?  beaten  with  sticks,  and  the 
notes  issuing  from  calabashes  of  d liferent 
sizes  fhstened  btlow.  This  instrument  is 
fuund  everywhere  in  Western  Africfu  It  is 
called  Bahmhi  in  Senegambia;  Marimha  in 
Angola,  It  is  also  described  by  Froebel 
as  being  used  l>y  the  Indians  of  Central 
America ^  where,  which  is  still  more  curious, 
it  is  known  by  the  same  name  —  Marimba, 
The  other  was  a  drum  which  stOf>d  upon  a 
pedestal,  it^  skin  made  from  an  eleithant's 
ear.  The  dull  thud  of  this  drum,  beaten 
with  the  hands,  and  the  harsh  rattle  of  thf 
handia,  summoned  the  dancers. 

'■"They  came  singing  in  procession  from 
the  forest.  Their  dance  was  uncouth;  their 
song  a  solemn  tuneless  chant;  they  revolved 
in  a  circle,  clasping  their  hands  as' we  do  in 
prayer,  with  their  eyes  fixed  always  on  the 
moon,  and  sometimes  their  arms  flung  wildly 
toward  her.  The  vouth  who  played  the 
drum  assumed  a  glorious  attitude.  As  I 
looked  upon  hhn  —  his  head  thrown  back, 
his  eyes  uj)turned,  his  fantastic  headdress, 
his  naked,  finely  moulded  form  — I  saw 
beauty  in  the  savage  for  the  first  time. 

*^  The  measure  changed,  and  two  wnnien, 
covered  with  green  leaves  and  thr  skins  of 
wild  beasts,  danced  in  the  midst,  where  they 


executed  a  pas-de-deux  wlikh  would  have 
made  n  premure  danseitse  despair.  They 
act  orapanied  their  intricate  atept*  with  mirac- 
ulous contortions  of  the  bCKly,  and  obtained 
small  presents  of  whiU  beads  from  the  spec- 
tatorR. 

"  It  has  always  appeared  to  me  a  special 
ordinance  of  Natui*e  that  women,  who  are  &o 
easily  fatigued  by  the  ascent  of  a  flight  of 
iUiIrp,  or  by  a  walk  to  churchy  should  be  able 
to  dance  for  any  length  of  time;  but  never 
did  I  sec  female  endurance  equal  this, 
!N^^ver  did  I  spend  a  worse  night**  rest.  All 
night  long  those  dreary  deSening  sounds 
di'ove  sleep  away,  and  the  next  morning 
these  two  infatuated  women  were  still  to  be 
aeeu  within  a  smali  but  select  circle  of ''  con- 
stant admirers,'  writhing  in  their  sinuous 
(and  now  somewhat  odorous)  forms  with 
Tinabated  ardor/* 

•  The  form  of  marimba  or  handja  which  is 
used  amon^  the  Fans  has  mostly  seven 
notes,  and  the  gourds  have  eaeh  a  hole  in 
them  covered  with  a  piece  of  spider's  web,  as 
hm  already  been  narrated  of  the  Central 
AfViean  driims.  The  Fan  hancfja  is  fastened 
to  a  slight  th^me;  and  when  the  performer 
intends  to  play  the  instrument,  he  sits  doivn, 

E laces  the  tjume  on  bis  kneea,  so  that  the 
an4ja  is  suspended  between  them, and  then 
beats  on  the  keys  with  two  short  sticks. 
One  of  these  sticks  m  made  of  hard  wood, 
but  the  end  of  the  other  is  covered  Mith 
iome  soil  material  so  as  to  deaden  the 
sound.  The  Fans  have  really  some  ear 
tor  music,  and  possess  some  pretty  though 
rudely  constructed  airs. 

Of  course  the  Fans  have  drums.  The 
ffivorite  form  seems  rather  awkward  to 
Europeans.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  and 
slightly  conical  cylinder,  spme  four  feet  in 
length^  and  only  ten  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  wider  end,  the  other  measuring  Ijarcly 
seven  inches.  A  skin  is  Btretcheci  tightly 
over  the  largje  end,  and  when  the  pertb'rmer 
plays  on  it,  he  stands  with  bent  knees,  hold- 
ing the  dnim  between  them,  and  beats  fnii- 
ou^^ly  on  the  head  with  two  wooden  sticks. 

To  return  to  the  Fan  belief  in  charms. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 
Fans  mostly  hunt  the  eltMihant  by  driving 
it  against  a  barrier  artificially  tbrmed  of 
%inea,  and  killing  it  as  it  struggles  ta  escape 
from  the  tangled  and  twisted  ereepei^s.  They 
have  also  another  and  inost  ingenious  plan, 
which,  however,  scare  el  v  seems  to  be  their 
own  invention,  but  t*:i  lie  partly  borniwed 
from  the  tribes  thrraigh  whicH  they  have 
passed  in  their  progress  westward.  This 
plan  is  called  the  Xghal,  that  being  the 
name  of  the  enclosure  into  which  the  ani- 
mals are  enticed.  While  Mr.  Keade  was  in 
the  conntry  of  the  Mpongw*?  tribe,  into 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  Fans  had 
forced  their  way,  the  hunters  found  out  that 
three  elephants  frequented  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  forest    Honorably  paying  the 


Mpongw4  for  permisaion  to  hunt  m  t!bfb 
grounds,  they  set  out  and  built  round  sia 
open  patch  of  grouml  ao  enclosure,  idi^htly 
made,  composted  of  posts  and  rmliagL 
Kound  the  nghal  were  the  huts  of  tlie  Ym 
hunters.  When  Mr*  liead<^  arri%'ed  there, 
he  was  told  lliat  the  tkree  elephanU  wer% 
within  the  nglial,  sleeping  under  a  tree;  aJid 
sure  enough  there  they  were^  one  of  thes 
being  a  tine  old  male  with  a  Large  pair  of 
tusks.  If  he  had  chosen  be  could  havi 
walked  through  the  fenco  without  takiqi 
the  trouble  to  alter  his  pace,  but  heft  li 
was,  together  with  his  comxiamons^  wt^mt 
the  slightest  idea  of  escaping.  So  etirlaift 
were  the  hunters  that  their  tnightv  pfty 
was  safe,  that  they  did  not  even^  take  tk 
trouble  to  close  the  openings  through  whjdi 
the  animals  had  entered  the  nghah  Tbty 
were  in  no  hurrv  to  kill  the  elephaali. 
They  liked  to  loofc  at  them  as  tliey  moved 
about  in  the  nghal^  appareutly  uneonscioui 
of  the  continual  hubbub  around  tbem,  and 
certainly  untliaturbed  by  it.  The  eleptuuH 
were  to  remain  there  until  the  new  mjooo, 
which  would  rise  in  a  fortnight,  and  th«i 
they  would  be  killed  in  it©  honor, 

(Jn  inquiring,  it  was  found  that  the  ecd»* 
sure  was  not  built  round  the  elephants,  ii 
might  have  been  supposed*  Xo,  It  WM 
built  at  some  distance  from  the  spot  when 
the  elephants  were  feeding.  '*■  The  modi*  , 
cine  men  made  fetish  for  them  to  come  ia. 
Thev  came  in.  Tlie  medicine  men  made 
fetish  for  them  to  remaui.  And  they  i^ 
mained.  When  they  were  bein^  killed, 
fetish  would  be  made  that  they  might  m]* 
be  angry.  In  a  fortnight^s  time  the  new 
moon  would  appear,  and  the  elephants 
would  Uien  be  killed.  Before  that  time  aA  j 
the  slinibs  and  light  grass  would  be  cut  I 
down,  the  fence  would  be  strengthened 
and  interlaced  with  boughs.  Tlie  clcphantt 
would  be  killed  witli  spears,  crossbows,  and 
gims." 

The  natives,  however,  would  not  allow 
their  white  visitor  to  enter  the  nghal,  as  he 
wished  to  do,  and  refused  all  his  bribes  of 
beads  and  other  articles  precious  to  the  soid 
of  the  Fan.  They  feared  lest  the  presence 
of  a  wliite  man  might  break  the  fetish,  aad 
the  sight  of  a  white  face  might  frighten  th* 
ele})hants  so  much  as  to  make  them  disre* 
gard  all  the  charms  that  had  been  laid  npoa 
them,  and  rush  in  their  ten'or  against  the 
fragile  barrier  which  held  them  prisoners. 

As  to  the  method  by  which  tlie  elephants 
were  induced  to  enter  the  enclosure,  no 
other  answer  was  made  than  tliat  wliich 
had  already  been  given.  In  India  the 
enclosure  is  a  vast  and  complicated  trap, 
with  an  opening  a  mile  or  so  in  width,  into 
which  the  elephants  are  driven  gradually, 
and  which  is  closed  behind  them  a^  they 
advance  into  smaller  and  smaller  prisons. 
In  Africa  all  that  was  done  was  to  build  an 
enclosure,  to  leave  an  opening  just  large 
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enough  to  admit  an  elephant,  to  make  fetish 
for  the  elephants,  and  In  they  came. 

The  whole  thing  is  a  mystery,  Mr.  Beade, 
who  franki}*  coolesses  tliat  if  he  had  not 
with  his  own  ejes  seen  tlie  n^hal  and  its 
stili  open  door"  he  wouhl  have  refused  to 
believe  the  whole  story,  is  of  opinion  that 
the  "  felish  ^'  in  question  is  threefold.  lie 
suggests  that  the  first  fetish  was  a  prepara- 
tion of  some  plant  for  whicli  the  elenhant^ 
have  the  same  mania  ihnt  cats  have  for  va- 
lerian and  pigeons  for  salt,  and  thinks  tliat 
they  may  have  been  enticed  into  the  nghal 
by  means  of  this  herb.  Then,  after  they 
had  been  indnced  to  enter  the  enclosure, 
that  they  were  kept  from  apprtvaehiiig  the 
fence  by  means  of  drugs  distasteful  to  them, 
and  that  the  ''I'etish''  w^hich  prevented 
them  from  being  angry  when  killed  was 
simply  a  sort  of  opiate  thrown  to  them. 
The  well-known  fastidiousness  of  the  ele- 
phant may  induce  some  readers  to  think 
that  this  Inst  suggestion  is  rather  im- 
probable. But  it  is  also  known  that,  in 
some  parts  of  Africa,  elephants  are  usually 
drugcred  by  poisoned  food,  and  that  the 
Indian  dimmest leated  elephant  will  do  almost 
anythitti,^  for  sweetmeat^s  in  which  the  in- 
toxicAtinj^  hemp  forms  an  ingredient. 

That  the  elephants  are  prevented  from 
appn^achin*?  the  fence  by  means  of  a  dis- 
tasteful preparation  seems  likely  from  a 
piece  of  fetishism  that  Mr  Reade  witnessed. 
At  a  certiiin  time  nf  the  day  the  medicine 
man  rna'le  his  round  of  the  fence,  singing  in 
a  melanelioly  voice,  and  daubing  the  jjosts 
and  rails  with  a  dark  brown  liquid.  This 
was  aeknowledt^ed  to  be  the  fetish  by  winch 
the  elepliants  were  induced  to  remain  within 
the  enclosure,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  it 
possessed  some  odor  which  disgusted  the 
Iceen-seented  i^nimals,  and  kept  them  away 
from  its  intluenee, 

Mr.  Reade  also  suggest*?  that  this  method 
af  catching  elephants  mav  be  a  relic  of  the 
dajrs  when  African  elepliants  were  ifiken 
alive  and  trained  to  tlie  service  of  man,  ai^ 
tliey  are  now  in  India  and  Ceylcm.  That 
the  knowledge  of  elephant  training  has 
been  lost  is  no  wonder,  considering  the 
internecine  feuds  which  prevail  among  the 
tribes  of  Africa,  and  prevent  them  from 
developing  the  arti*  of  i>eace.  But  that 
they  were  so  caught  and  trained,  even  in 
the  old  classical  davs,  is  well  known;  and 
from  all  accounts  tfie  eU^phants  of  Africa 
were  not  one  whit  inferior  to  their  Indian 
relatives  in  sagacity  or  docility.  Yet  there 
is  now  no  part  of  Africa  in  wdrich  the 
natives  seem  to  have  the  least  idea  that 
such  monstrous  animals  could  be  suhjected 
to  the  swuy  of  man.  and  even  in  Abyssinia 
the  siglit  of  elephants  acting  as  beitsts  of 
burden  and  traction  filled  tht?  natives  with 
half  inereckilous  awe. 

When  the  Fans  have  succeeded  in  killing 
an  elephant,  they  proceed  to  go  through  a 


curious  ceremony,  which  has  somewhat  of  a 
religious  chju*ac'ter  about  it  Xo  meat  Is 
touched  luitLl  the.^e  rites  have  been  com- 
pleted. The  whole  hunting  pnrty  assem- 
bles round  the  fallen  elephant,  and  dances 
round  its  b<>dy.  The  medicine  man  then 
comes  and  culs  ofl'a  niece  of  meat  from  one 
of  tlie  hind  legs  ana  places  it  in  a  basket, 
there  being  as  many  baskets  as  slain  ele- 
phants. The  meat  is  then  cooked  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  medicine  man 
and  the  party  who  killed  the  elephant,  and 
it  is  then  carried  oJf  into  the  woods  and'i 
oJTered  to  the  idol.  Of  course  the  idol  is 
supposed  to  eat  it,  and  the  chances  are  that 
he  does  so  through  the  medium  of  bis  rep- 
resentative, the  medicine  man.  Before  the 
l>askets  are  taken  into  the  woods,  the  hunt- 
ers dance  aliout  them  as  they  bad  danced  ' 
round  tlie  elephant^  and  beseech  the  idol 
to  be  liberal  toward  tliem,  and  give  them 
plenty  of  elephants  so  that  they  may  bo 
able  to  give  him  plenfy  of  meat. 

The  spirits  being  llius  propitiated,  the 
desh  is  stripped  off  the  bones  of  the  ele* 
phant,  slicetf,  and  hung  upon  branches,  and 
smoked  until  it  is  dry,  wnen  it  can  be  kept 
tor  a  considerable  time. 

The  reader  may  remember  that  one  of 
the  prineipi\l  ornaments  of  the  idcd  temple  is 
tlie  skull  of  the  gorilla,  and  the  same  object 
is  used  by  ses  cral  of  tlie  tribes  for  a  siniilar 
jmrpose.  The  liict  Is,  all  the  natives  of 
those  districts  in  which  the  gorilla  still  sur- 
vive are  horrildy  afraid  of  the  animal,  and 
feel  for  it  that  profound  respect  winch,  in 
the  savage  mind,  is  the  result  of  fear,  and 
fear  only.  A  savage  never  resj>ects  any- 
thing that  he  does^  nf>t  fear,  and  the  very 
jirofound  respect  which  so  many  tribes, 
even  the  fierce,  warlike,  ancl  well-armed 
Fans,  have  for  the  gorilla,  show  that  it  is 
really  an  animal  wdiii-h  is  to  be  dreaded. 

There  has  been  so  much  controversy  abotib 
the  gorilla,  and  the  history  of  this  giijantie 
ape  is  so  inextricably  interwi>ven  with  this 
part  of  South  Africa,  tliat  the  present  work 
would  be  imperfect  vvithout  a  brief  nolico 
of  it.  In  the  above-mentioned  conti'oversy, 
two  opposite  views  wqvq  taken  —  one,  that 
the  gorilla  was  the  acknowledged  king  of 
the  forest,  suppkniing  all  other  wild  ani- 
mals, and  even  attacking  and  driving  away 
the  elephant  itself.  Of  man  it  lisul  no  dread, 
lying  m  wait  for  liim  and  attacking  him 
whenever  it  saw  a  chance,  and  lieing  a  tcr- 
rilde  antagonist  even  in  fair  fight,  tlie  duel 
between  man  and  beast  being  a  combat  h 
VnutrancCj  in  which  one  or  the  other  must 
perish. 

Those  who  took  the  opposite  view  de» 
nou need  ail  these  stories  as  ''  old  wives^ 
fables,  only  fit  to  be  relegated  to  your 
grandmother's  bookshelves.'' — I  miote  the 
exact  words  — saying  tiiat  the  gnrilla,  ludng 
an  ape,  is  necessarily  a  timid  and  retiring 
animal,  afraid  of  man,  and  running  away 
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when  it  sees  him.  It  is  hardly  necessan^  to 
mention  that  M.  tlu  Cliaillu  is  rcj^ponsible 
for  many  of  the  s^tateiiicnta  contained  in  the 
former  of  thtfse  theories  —  several,  however, 
being  confessed!}"  gathered  from  hearsay, 
and  that  several  utliers  were  prevalent 
throux'h«>nt  Kurope  long  before  Bu  Chaillu 
publislird  his  well-known  work. 

The  truth  Rcems  to  lie  l»etween  these 
etatenients,  and  it  is  tuleraldy  evident  that 
the  trorilla  h  a  tieree  and  s^avoge  bea^t  wbf'U 
attacked,  but  that  it  will  not  p^o  out  of  its 
way  to  ati^iek  a  man,  and  indeed  will  al- 
ways avoid  him  if  it  ean.  Th:it  it  is  capa- 
ble of  being  a  fierce  and  determined  enemy 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  one  of  Mr.  W, 
Reade*9  guides,  the  hunter  Etia^  had  his 
left;  handeripplcil  by  the  bite  of  a  gorilla; 
and  Mr.  AViliJton  mentions  that  he  h;is  seen 
a  man  who  had  lost  nearly  the  whole  cj^lf 
of  one  leg  hi  a  similar  manner,  and  wbn 
said  that  he  was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  torn 
in  piecr's  if  he  had  not  been  rescued  by  bis 
companions,  Foniiidable  as  are  the  terrible 
jaws  and  teeth  of  the  gorilla  when  it  snr- 
ccdis  in  seizing  n  man,  its  charge  15  not 
nearly  so  much  to  be  feared  ti3  lb  at  of  the 
leopard^  as  it  is  made  rather  leisurely,  and 
permits  the  agile  native  to  spring  aside  anil 
avoid  iL 

On  account  of  the  strncture  common  to 
all  the  monke}^  tribe,  the  gonlla  habitually 
walks  on  all-fours,  and  is  utterly  incapable 
of  staniling  upright  like  a  man.  It  c:in 
assume  a  partially  erect  attitude,  but  with 
bent  knees,  stooping  body,  and  incurved 
feet,  and  is  not  nearly  so  lirmly  set  on  its 
legs  as  is  a  dancing  bear.  Even  while  it 
stands  im  its  feet,  the  heavy  body  is  so  ill 
snppi^rted  on  the  feeble  legs  that  the  animal 
is  ooliged  to  lialance  ili?elf  by  swaying  its 
large  arms  in  the  air,  just  as  a  rope-dancer 
balances  himself  with  Vis  pole. 

In  consequence  of  the  formation  of  the 
limbs,  the  tracks  which  it  leaves  are  very 
curious,  the  lung  and  powerful  arms  being 
used  as  crntches,  and  tne  short  feeble  hind 
legs  swung  between  them.  It  seems  that 
each  party  or  family  of  gorillas  is  gov- 
erned by  an  old  male,  who  rules  them  just 
as  the  bull  rules  its  mates  and  child  rem 

The  natives  say  that  the  gorilla  not  only 
walks^  but  charges  upon  all-fours^  though  h 
will  raise  itnelf  on  its  htnd  legs  in  ortler  to 
Bwrvey  its  foes.  Etia  once  enacted  for  Mr. 
W,  lieade  the  scene  in  which  he  had  re- 
ceived tlie  wtmnd  that  crippled  his  hand. 
Directing  Mr.  Reade  to  htjld  a  gim  as  if 
about  to"  sb^jot,  he  rushed  forward  on  all- 
fours,  seized  the  kfl  %vrist  with  one  of  his 
hands,  draggrd  it  to  his  mouth,  made  be- 
lieve to  bite  it,  and  then  made  off  on  all- 
fours  as  he  had  charged.  And,  from  the 
remarkable  intelligence  which  this  hideous 
but  polite  hunter  liad  shown  in  imitating 
other  animals,  it  was  evident  that  his  story 
was  a  true  one. 


As  to  the  houses  which  the  gorOlji  is  i 

to  build,  there  is  some  truth  m  the  story. 
Houses  they  can  scarcely  be  caJled^  is 
much  as  they  have  no  sides^and  in  theif^ 
strnction  t!ie  gorilla  dirnlays  an  nrchit^ 
power  tar  inft-riur  to  Inat  of  many  anS 
The  lodge  f»f  the  beaver  i.s  a  palace 
pared  with  the  dwelling  of  the  gonll 
Many  of  the  deserted  reside nc4?s  may  L 
founil  in  the  forests  which  the  gorilla  id 
habits,  atid  look  much  likt*  herons'  nests  ou 
a  rather  large  scale.  They  consist  simply 
of  sticks  torn  from  the  trees  nn<l  laid  on  the 
spreading  oart  of  a  horizontal  branch,  so  as  t 
make  a  rude  pLilform.  This  nest,  if  wc  1 
so  call  it,  is  occupied  by  the  female,  and  i 
process  of  time  is  g^hared  by  her  oflFprii^ 
The  males  sleep  in  a  large  tree* 

Shy  and  retiring  in  its  hafdts,  the  gor 
retreats  from  the  habitations  of  maE 
loves  to  lurk  in   the  gloomiest  rece 
tiie  forest,  where  it  finds  its   fnvorit 
and  where  it  is  free  from  the  intrusiia 
man.     As  to  the  untamable  character  of  1 
L'orilhi  as  contrasted  with  the  chimpftn 
Mr.  Beade  mentions  that  be  has  geen  yoo 
specimens  of  both  animals  kept  in  a  ' 
state,  and  both  ecpially  gentle. 

We   now  come    to*  the    statement  th 
while  the  gorilla  is  working  himself  ap  I 
an  attack,  he  beats  his  breast  until  it  r 
sounds  like  a  great  drum,  giving  out  a  lo^ 
booming  sound  tliat  can  be  heard  ihrou 
the  fiorest  at   live  distance  of  three  mUl 
How  such  a  sound  can  be  produced  in  1 
a  manner  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend,  1 
Mr.  lieade,  on  caref^d  inquiry  from  seveji 
gorilla  hunters,  could  not  Itnd   that  onti 
them  had  ever  hcanl  the  sound  in  queslio 
or,  indeed,  had    ever  heard    of    it. 
said  that  the  gorilla  had  a  dnim,  and*  1 
being  asked  to  show  it.  took  tin  Ir  interla 
n tor  to  a  large   hollow  tree,  and    siiid 
the    gorilla   seized    two    neighboring 
with  hiN  hanfls,  and  swung  himself  again 
the   hollow   trunk,  beating  it  so    "*!' 
strong'^   with   his  feet    that    the    bo 
8onn<!  could  be  heard  at  a  rrreat  dist 

Etia  illustrated  the  ])ractice  of  the  gor 
by  swinging  himself  against  the  tree  in^ 
similar  mnnner,  but  foiled  in  producing  I 
sound.  However,  he  adhered  to  his  stall 
ment^  and,  as  a  succession  of  hea^-y  h}o^ 
against  a  hollow  trunk  would  produce  a  1  ^_ 
of  booming  noise,  it  is  likely  that  his  state- 
ment may  have  been  in  the*  main  a  correct 
one. 

Now  that  the  natives  have  procured  fire- 
arms, they  do  not  fear  the  gorilla  a-s  mudhfj 
as  they  used  to  do.  Still,  even  with  sue" 
potent'  assistance,  gorilla  hunting  is  no 
without  its  dangers,  and,  as  we  have  seen 
many  instances  are  known  where  a  man  ha 
heeii  severely  wounded  by  the^orilla,  thougi 
Mr.  lieade  could  not  hear  of  a  single  cad 
where  the  animal  had  killed  any  of  its 
ossaiknts. 


GOKILLA  nUNTING. 


When  t!ie  native  huiiters  chase  the  go 
rilla,  auil  possess  firci-arms,  they  are  obliged 
to  fire  at  very  short  rangu,  partly  because 
the  dense  nature  of  those  parts  of  ,tlie 
forest  which  the  gorilla  haunts  prevent 
them  from  seeing  the  animal  at  a  distance 
of  more  than  ten  or  twelve  yards,  ami  partly 
because  it  is  neeessary  to  kill  at  the  first 
ahot  an  animal  whicli,  if  only  wounded, 
attacks  it^?  foes,  and  uses  fiercely  the  for- 
midable weapons  with  which  it  has  been 
gifted.  Any  one  who  has  seen  the  skul! 
of  an  adtdt  gorilla,  and  noticed  the  vast 
law-bones,  the  enormous  teeth,  and  the 
nigh  bony  ridges  down  the  he-'id  which 
afford  attachment  to  the  muscle*?,  can  easily 
understi^nd  the  terrible  force  of  a  gorilla^t* 
bite.  The  teeth,  and  not  the  paws,  are  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only  weapons  which  tbe  ani- 
mal employs;  and,  although  they  are  given 
to  it  in  (m)er  to  enable  it  to  bite  out  the  pith 
of  the  trees  on  which  it  principally  teeds, 
tJicy  can  be  used  mth  quite  as  great  cflect 
in  combat. 

So  the  negro  hunter,  who  is  never  a  good 
shot,  and  whose  gun  is  no  large  and  heavy 
that  to  take  a  correct  aim  is  quite  out  of 
the  question,  allows  tlic  gorilla  to  come 
Within  three  or  four  yards  before  he  delivers 
Ids  fire.  Sometimes  the  animal  is  too  quick 
for  him^  and  in  that  case  he  permits  it  to 
eeLice  the  end  of  the  barrel  in  its  hands  and 
drag  it  to  its  mouth,  and  then  fires  just  as 
the  great  jaws  enclose  the  muzzle  between 
the  teeth.  Seizing  the  object  of  attack  in 
fll6  handn,  and  drawing  it  to  the  mouth, 
seems  to  l>e  with  the  gtirilla,  as  with  othen* 
of  the  monkey  tribe,  the  ordinary  mode  of 
ttj^hting.  The  hunter  has  to  be  very  care- 
ful that  he  fires  at  the  right  moment,"  as  the 
j^igantic  strength  of  the  gorilla  eimbles  it 
to  make  vi.ry  short  work  of  a  trade  gun, 
if  it  should  happen  to  pull  the  weapon  out 
of  its  owner's  bauds,  A  French  officer  told 
Mr.  Reade  that  he  had  feeen  one  of  these 
guns  which  had  hecn  seized  by  a  gorilla, 
who  had  twisted  and  bent  the  biurel  '^  comme 

The  same  traveller,  who  is  certainly  not 
at  all  dispr>«cd  to  exaggerate  the  size  or  the 
power  of  the  gorilla,  was  greatly  struck  by 
the  aspect  of  one  that  had  been  recently : 
killed.  '•  One  day  Mongilamhu  came  anil 
t<iUl  me  that  there  was  a  freshly-killed  go- 
rilla for  sale.  I  went  down  to*  the  beach, 
and  saw  it  lying  in  a  small  canoe,  which  it 
almost  flUed.    It  was  a  male,  and  a  very 


large  one.  The  nreserved  specimen  can 
give  von  no  idea  or  what  this  unimal  really 
IS,  with  Us  skin  still  unshrivcdled,  and  the 
blood  scarcely  dry  upon  its  w<iyuds.  The 
hideousness  of  its  face,  the  grand  breadth  of 
its  breiist,  its  massive  arms,  anch  above  all, 
its  hands,  like  those  of  a  human  In  ing.  ira- 
presHied  me  with  emotions  which  I  had  not 
expected  to  feel.  But  nothing  is  perfect. 
The  bilge  trunk  dwindled  into  a  pair  of 
legs,  Ihiu,  bent,  shrivelled,  and  decrepid  as 
those  of  an  old  woman. 

8uch  Ijeing  the  impression  made  on  a  civ- 
ilized iieing  by  the  dead  body  of  a  gorilla 
lying  in  a  canoe^  the  natives'  may  well  be 
excused  for  entertaining  a  supen^titious 
awe  of  it  as  it  roams  Ihe  forest  in  freedom, 
and  for  thinking  that  its  skull  is  a  fit  adorn- 
ment for  the  temple  of  their  chief  icioU 

To  a  party  of  native  hunters  unprovided 
with  fire-arms,  the  chase  of  the  animal  is  a 
service  of  real  ditficulty  and  danger.  They 
are  obliged  to  seek  it  hi  the  recesses  of  Jts 
own  haunts,  and  to  come  to  close  fpuirtcrs 
with  it  (Sec  the  dlustration  on  page  457). 
The  spear  is  necessarily  the  principal 
weapon  employed,  as  the  arrow,  even  though 
poisoned,  dues  nut  kill  at  once,  and  tho 
gorilla  is  only  incited  by  the  pain  of  a  wound 
to  attack  the  man  who  infiicted  it  Thi'ir 
fear  of  the  animal  is  also  increased  by  the 
superstitirm  which  hns  already  been  inen- 
tioued,  that  a  man  is  sometimes  transfurmcd 
into  a  gorilla,  and  becomes  thereby  a  sort  of  \ 
sylvan  demon,  who  cannot  be  killcil  —  at  all 
events,  by  a  black  man — and  who  is  pos- 
sessed with  a  thirst  for  killing  every  human 
being  thai  he  meets. 

Any  specially  large  gorilla  is  sure  to  be] 
credited  with  the  reputation  of  being  a 
translbrmed  man;  and  as  the  adult  male 
sometimes  meatiures  five  feet  six  inches  or 
so  in  height,  there  is  really  some  excuse  for 
the  native  belief  that  some  supernatural 
power  lies  liidden  in  this  monstrous  ape. 

Ailer  a  careful  investigation,  Mr.  Reada 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  except  in 
point  of  size,  there  is  no  essential  diHercuce 
in  the  gorilla  and  the  chimpanzee,  both 
animals  going  usually  on  all-fours,  and  both 
building  slight  houses  or  plutforms  in  tho 
trees,  hotli  changing  their  dwelHug  in  search 
of  food  and  to  avoid  the  neigldxirbund  of 
man,  and  both,  without  being  gregarious, 
sometimes  assembling  together  in  consider- 
able numbers. 


CHAPTEE  LUI. 
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LOCAUTT  OP  Till  EniTMEH— THBIB  FINE  DB^-Rl/IPMENT  ANT5  WOXDWRFTt*  BSCmTtANCE  ^ THEm  BCfiX 
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Alokg  the  Grain  Coast  of  Western  AfVica 
there  ia  a  rate  of  meo  ^\'ho  come  too  prom- 
inentlv  before  Eiiroi>t!flQ  eyes  to  be  omitted 
IVom  tills  work,  Thej  ha%'e,  iu  a  degree,  lost 
tJie  habits  of  their  ori^nal  savage  life,  but 
they  illustrate  so  well  tlie  peculiar  negro 
chfU'Ecler  that  a  ematl  apaee  must  he  devoted 
to  them. 

The  name  Kru,  or  Crno,  and  ftometimes 
Carew,  or  Crew  —  so  diversified  is  the  ortho- 
graphy of  native  namea^is  a  corruption  of 
the  Grchn  word  *"  Krao,"  Thc^  tribe  inhab- 
its a  district  about  tiventy-five  or  tJitrty 
miles  along  the  eouat»  and  extendinE^  for  a 
considerable,  but  uncertain,  distance  inlnnil 
A  good  mnnyflmaller  tribes  have  been  f^ra^i- 
ually  absorbed  into  theiu.  and,  aa  they  have 
adopted  the  language,  tnannen^,  anci  ens- 
toniB^as  wrll  as  the  name  of  Kriio,  we  \\"ill 
treat  of  them  all  under  tlie  same  title. 

In  the  ^^  Wanderings  of  a  F,  R.  G.  K*' 
there  ifi  a  curious  account  of  the  derivation 
of  the  word  Greho,  one  of  the  absorbed 
tribes.  According  to  their  own  tradition, 
thev  originally  Inhaldted  the  interior,  and, 
finding  that  their  district  was  too  thickly 
populated,  a  largo  number  of  them  deter- 
mined to  cmi^jiate  westward,  and  se<Tetly 
prepared  for  departure,  the  majorltv  bein^ 
a  V  e  rs  e  to  t  he  st  h  e  m  e .  x\  s  I  h  e  y  em  h  aVked  1  n 
a  hurry,  a  number  of  the  canoes  were  upset, 
but  thf*  remainflcr  sureceded  in  boimdiDg 
over  Ihn  waves.  Tlie  people  who  were 
capsis^ed,  and  were  left  hehind,  were  there- 
fore called  *' Waiho,*'  or  the  Capi^ized,  while 
the  otliers  took  the  name  of  Greho,  from  the 
bonildiu!*  irray  monkey,  called  Gr^. 

The  K  rum  en  are  a  fine  race,  and  present 
a  great  contrast  to  the  usual  slim-Umbed  and 


almost  effeminate  savages  of  tlie  interiWi 
They  arc  extreniely  powerful,  and  are  Mb 
to  paddle  for  some  forty  mil^&  at  a  ?tretdi, 
witnout  secTuing  to  be  the  least  fatigued  at 
the  end  of  their  labors.  Thc-y  are  the  rec- 
ogni2;ed  seamen  of  the  coast,  and  hare 
made  theniselvea  necessarj^  to  the  traders* 
and  even  to  Government  vessels,  a»  thev  can 
stand  a  wonderfbl  amount  of  work,  and  nre 
not  affected  by  the  climate  like  the  white 
sailors, 

A  Kruman  lays  himself  out  for  a  smlar  m 
soon  as  he  becomes  Ms  own  nia^itor*  and  is 
content  to  begin  life  as  a  *'  hov,"  so  that  he 
mav  end  it  as  a  "  man '"  — i,  e.  fie  hires  him- 
self out  in  order  to  obtain  ^f»ods  ^^hich  will 
purchase  a  wife  for  him,  and  by  dint  of  «tev- 
era  I  voyages  he  adds  to  the  number  of  hh 
wives,  and  consequently  to  the  respect  iu 
which  he  is  held  by  his  countr\meu, 

lie  is  a  marvellous  canoe  nian,  and  man- 
ages his  diminutive  boat  with  a  ekill  that 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  lie  drives 
it  through  the  surf  with  fearless  speed,  and 
cares  nothing  for  the  boiling  water  amnnd 
him,  ^'Tho  Km  man,"  writes  Mr,  Rexide, 
"  squats  in  it  on  lii.^  knee«,  and  bales  the 
water  out  with  one  of  his  feet.  Sometimes 
he  paddles  witli  his  hands ^  sometimes 
thrusting  a  leg  in  the  water,  he  spins  the 
canoe  round  when  at  full  speed,  like  a  skater 
on  the  *■  outside-edfre.'  If  it  should  capsi^e^ 
as  the  laws  of  equiiibriuni  sometimes  de- 
mand,  he  turns  it  over,  bales  it  nut  wiLb  a 
calabash,  swimming  all  the  while,  and  glides 
in  again,  his  skin  shhiing  like  a  scars,** 

These  singular  little  eanoen  are  pointed  at 
each  end,  and  crescent-shaped,  sr*  that  they 
project  fore  and  aft  out  of  the  water.    They 
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are  veiy  narrow,  antl  arc  made  out  of  the 
sinn:le  trunk  r>f  a  tree,  usually  eotton-wood. 
or  a  kind  of  poplar.  The  iiiterior  is  tirst 
hollowed  out  with  fire,  next  trimmed  with 
an  adze, and  the  ribs  are  preventi'd  from  eol- 
lapsin^  by  four  or  five  eross-stiekj^.  They 
are  very  massively  constructed,  and,  as  the 
wood  is*  very  light,  they  do  not  sink  even  if 
they  are  tilled  with  water.  So  small  are 
they,  th;*t  at  a  little  diii^tance  they  cannot  be 
seen,  and  tlic  inmates  appear  to  be  treading 
water. 

It  is  a  curious  sight  to  watch  a  fleet  of  these 
canines  come  off  toward  a  ship.  As  .noon  as 
an  English  ship  anchors,  a  swarm  of  these 
canoea  comes  dii^hiiig  along,  their  black  in* 
mates  siugiujj  !<ong.s  at  the  tup  of  their  voices^ 
jin d  sh ou ti n ^  '^  Ha te o !  Bat eo !  G i '  w ay !  B ar - 
grW  and  similar  exclamations,  aa  they  race 
with  eacb  other  toward  the  vessel.  No 
European  has  been  kiicnvn  to  manage  one 
of  these  frail  canoes,  the  usual  result  of  get- 
tin;^  into  one  being  that  the  boat  inrns  over, 
and  depof^its  the  riu^h  adventurer  in  the  sea. 

The  appc.iranee  of  the  men  has  been 
graphically  described  by  the  ''  F.  li.  G.  8," 
*"*  Conceive  tiie  head  of  a  Hocrates,  or  a  Sile- 
nus.  upon  the  body  of  Uic  Antinons,  or 
Apollo  Bfdvedere.  A  more  magnificent  de- 
velopment of  mn.scle,  such  |HTfeet  symmetry 
in  the  balance  of  grace  and  .strengtb,  my  eyes 
had  never  yet  bulked  upon.  But  the  faces! 
Except  when  lighted  op  by  smileH  and  good 
humor — ^exjjre.ssion  to  an  African  face  is  all 
in  alt  —  nothing  couJd  be  more  unprepos- 
ae^^sing.  The  flat  nose,  the  high  cheek- 
bones, the  yellow  eves,  the  chalky  white 
teeth,  pointed  like  the  shark X  the  muzzle 
Tirotnidetl  like  that  of  a  dog-monkey,  com- 
uinc  to  form  an  unusual  amount  of  ugli- 
ness. 

*'To  (bis  a  Ills  somewhat  tlie  tribe  mark, 
a  blue  hue  of  cuts  half  an  Inch  broad,  from 
the  forehead  «calp  to  the  nose  tip^ — in  some 
cases  it  extends  over  both  lips  to  the  chin, 
whr-nre  they  are  callrd  Bhn^ noses  — whilst 
a  broarl  arrow  or  wedge,  pointed  to  the  face, 
and  also  blue,  oceupies  eaeh  temple,  just 
above  the  zygomatsi.  The  marks  are  made, 
wi(h  a  knifi?,  little  cnts  into  vvbieh  the 
oily  busk  of  a  gwni  if*  ruld>ed.  Thr^ir  iiodie.H 
are  similarly  ornamenteil  with  stars.  Euro- 
pean emblems,  as  anchors,  Ac,  especially 
with  broad  double  lines  down  the  brejtst 
and  other  parts. 

*•  Their  features  are  distinctly  African, 
without  a  mixture  of  Arab:  the  conjunctiva 
is  brown,  yellow,  or  tarnished —a  Ilamitic 
peculiarity  —  and  some  naint  white  goggle- 
like  ovals*  romid  thQ  orbits,  producing  the 
effect  of  a  lonp.  This  is  sometime.**  done  for 
sickness,  and  individuals  are  rubbed  over 
with  various  light  and  dark  colored  powders. 
The  skin  is  verv  dark,  often  lamp-black; 
others  are  of  a  deep  rich  brown,  or  bronze 
tint,  hut  a  lii:Iit-erjmi)texioned  man  isgcner- 
ftJJy  called  Tom  Cotlee. 


'*  They  wear  the  hair,  which  is  short  and 
kinky,  in  crops,  which  look  like  a  Buddha's 
skull-cap,  and  they  shave  when  in  mourning 
for  their  relations.  A  favorite  Mash'C/.  e, 
fjishion)  is  to  scrape  olf  a  parallelogram  be- 
Iiind  the  head,  troni  the  poll  to  the  cerebel- 
lum; and  others  are  decorated  in  that  Innd- 
scape  or  parterre  style  which  wilder  Africans 
love.  The  bsick  of  the  cranium  h  often 
remarkably  fiat,  and  I  have  seen  many  lieads 
of  the  pviarnidal  shape,  rising  narrow  and 
pojpted  high  to  the  apex.  The  beard  is  sel- 
dom thick,  and  never  long;  the  moustachio 
is  removed,  and  the  pile.  like  the  hair,  often 
grows  in  tyfts.  The  tattoo  has  often  Jjcen 
described.  There  seems  to  be  something 
attr,autive  in  this  process  — the  Engli.sh 
sailor  can  seldom  rcsij^t  the   temptation. 

''They  alsi*  chip,  sharpen,  and  extract  the 
teeth.  Most  men  cut  out  an  inverted  V 
lietw^ecn  tlic  two  middle  incisors  of  the  up- 
per jaw;  olhei*s  draw  one  or  two  of  the  een* 
tral  lower  incisors;  others,  espucially  the  8t* 
Andrews  men,  tip  or  shariien  the  incisors, 
like  the  Wahiao  and  several  Central  African 
tribes. 

*'  Odontology  has  its  mysteries.  Dentists 
seem,  or  rather  seemed,  to  hold  as  a  theory 
that  destruction  of  the  enamel  involved  the 
loss  of  the  tooth;  the  Krumen  hack  their 
mitsticators  with  a  knife, or  a  rough  piece  of 
hoop  iron,  and  hnd  that  the  sliarpening, 
instead  of  j)roducing  caries,  acts  as  a  preserv- 
ative, bv  iaeilitating  the  laniatory  process. 
Similarly  there  are  phvsiologists  who  attrib- 
ute the  preservation  of  the  negroes  teeth  to 
his  not  drinking  anything  hotter  than  blood 
heat.  This  is  mere  empiricism.  The  Arabs 
swallow  their  coflee  nearly  boiling,  and  the 
Eiist  African  will  devour  his  agali,  or  iior- 
ridge,when  the  tempemture  would  scab!  the 
hand.  Yet  bollj  the^e  races  have  pearls  of  , 
tei'th,  except  when  thu^y  chew  lime  or  to- 
bacco." 

The  native  dress  of  the  men  is  simple 
enough,  consisting  of  a  pink  and  whit^?  or 
bltic  and  white  check  cloth  round  the  waist, 
and  a  variety  of  ornaments,  made  t»f  skin^ 
ujetal,  ghi.HS,W  ivory.  The  latter  subsniuce 
is  mostly  obtained  either  from  the  Gaboon 
or  Cameroon,  and  is  worn  in  the  sliape  of 
large  arm  rinn:s,  cut  slowdy  with  a  knife,  and 
polished  by  tlrawing  a  wet  cord  backward 
and  forward.  Some  of  the  sailor  Krumen 
have  their  names  (f.  e.  their  nautical  names) 
engraved  on  their  armlt^ts,and  some  of  tbera 
wear  on  the  breast  a  brass  plate  with  the 
name  engraved  upon  it.  Of  course  some  of 
their  ornaments  are  charms  or  fetishes. 

The  women  present  a  disagreeable  con- 
tract to  the  men,  their  stature  being  short, 
their  pi*oportions  ungainly,  and  their  fea- 
tures renulsive.  Their  style  r»f  drrss,  wbi(*h 
is  merely  a  much-attenuated  petticoat^  dis- 
plays nearly  the  whole  of  the  figunv,  and 
enables  the  spectator  to  form  a  veryaeeurote 
opinion  of  their  personal  appearance.    Of 
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course,  the  chief  part  of  the  work  is  done  by 
the  women,  and  ilm  custom  has  doubtless 
some  eflVict  in  stunting  and  deteriomting  the 
Ibrm. 

All  the  Krnm^n  have  two  names,  one 
being  111  at  by  winch  thuy  are  called  in  their 
own  tongue',  and  one  by  which  they  tire ' 
known  to  their  emjiloyers.  It  really  ^eeniji 
a  pity  that  thi-sc  tine'  fellows  shotifd  he  de- 
gradfd  by  the  ludicrous  English  names 
which  are  jE^iven  to  them.  Their  own  names 
—  €.  (J.  Kofa,  Nftkii,  TiyA,  &c. — ^ure  e^sy 
enough  to  speak,  and  it  would  he  far  beffer 
to  u^e  them,  and  not  to  **  call  them  out  of 
thfir  names/^  according  to  the  domestic 
plu■ai^^,  Here  are  the  names  of  five  men 
who  enjratred  to  take  Mr.  Rea<le  to  the  Ga- 
boon: Smoke  Jack,  Pry  Toast,  Cockroach, 
Pot-of-lieer,  and^ — of  aU  the  names  in  the 
world  for  a  naked  black  man — Florence 
Nightingale. 

They  always  demand  rice,  that  being  a 
neccs!^1t>'  with  them,  and  as  long  as  they 
get  their  pint  anil  a  halt'  per  diem  of  nee 
they  can  stand  unlimited  wurk.  They  cook 
the*  rice. for  the mse Ives?  in  their  primitive 
but  eflective  manner,  and  feed  themselves 
much  iis  turkeys  ai^c  crammed,  .seizing  Iars?o 
handfuls  of  nee,  squeezing  them  into  balls, 
and  ct>ntnviog,  in  some  mysterious  way,  to 
swalltJW  them  whole  without  being  choked. 
When  they  enter  the  naval  service  they  con* 
sider  themstdves  as  made  men,  getting  not 
only  their  rice,  but  allowance  in  lieu  of 
other  ratio ti.H  plenty  of  clothing^  and  high 
wages,  so  that  when  they  go  ashore  they  are 
rich  men,  and  take  thtdr  rank.  Of  couiBe 
they  are  tieei'ed  by  all  their  relations,  who 
rtocK  round  them,  and  cxoect  to  be  fuasted 
for  several  days,  hut  still  die  sailor  Kruman 
can  buy  a  wife  or  two,  and  set  up  for  a 
**  man  "at  ooce.  In  his  own  phrase,  he  is 
"nigger  for  ship,  king  for  country.''  One 
year  is  the  usual  term  of  engagement,  and  it 
18  hardly  possible  to  induce  Krunien  to  en- 
j?age  for  more  than  three  years,  so  attached 
are  thej^  to  '^  me  country.'^ 

Their  government  is  simple.  They  are 
divided  into  four  classes,  or  castes,  — 
namely,  the  elders,  the  actual  warriors,  the 
probationary  warriors,  and  the  priests;  the 
latter  term  in  chiding  the  priests  proper,  the 
exorcists,  and  the  physicians.  They  are 
strictly  republican,  and  no  one  Is  permitted 
to  accumulate,  or,  at  sdl  events,  to  display, 
weal  til  inueli  above  the  average  of  his  fel- 
lows. Should  even  one  of  the  elders  do  so, 
a  palaver  is  held,  and  his  property  is  re- 
duce«l  to  proper  leveb  Tliis  is  described  l>y 
the  English-sjieaking  Krnmen  as  the  pun- 
ishment for  '•  too  much  sass.''  In  fact,  prop- 
erty is  held  on  the  joint  stock  principle,  so 
that  the  word  *'c(mimon wealth  '  is  very  ap- 
pliiahle  to  their  mode  of  government. 

C:i|iital  punishment  is  rare,  and  is  seldom 
used,  except  in  cases  of  witchcraft  or  mur- 
der, and  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  kttor 


ciise,  no  distincfcinn  is  made  between  bgcI«| 

dental  manslaughter  and  murder  with 
tee  prtrpejise.^^  The  poison  oi-deal  i.*  comT»fJi| 
here,  the  drauj^ht  bein^  prepared  trom  \' 
"su.ss-wood  "  of  the  gidden  tree;  and 
is  a  wholesome  rule  fiiat,  if  the  accused  * 
vives  llitf  ordeal,  the  accuser  must  driakl 
in  h\H  turn. 

That  they  are  arrant  liars^  Uiat  they  tks^ 
con^med  tldeves,  and  that  they  have 
the  slightest  notion  of  morality,  is  but  to  ' 
say  that  they  are  savages,  and  those  who  hurt 
to'deal  with  them  can  managro  wtdl  enough, 
provided  that  thev  only  bear  in  mind  tbe« 
characteristics,  if  they  hear  that  thev  an 
going  to  some  place  which   they  dL*liltc— 

Eroliably  on  account  of  some  priTate  fend, 
ecause  they  are  afraid  of  sorae  man  whoie 
domestic  relations  they  have  disturbed  — 
they  will  come  with  doleful  faces  to  th^ 
master,  and  tell  him  the  most  astouudisf 
lies  about  it 

Yet  they  are  a  cheerf\d,  lively  set  of  ^ 
lows,  possessing  to  the  full  the  negro^a  km 
of  sin  mug,  drumming,  and  dancing.  Asf 
kind  of  work  that  they  do  is  aided  by  aeonff. 
and  an  experienced  traveller  who  is'paddlS 
by  Krumen  always  takes  with  him  a  drum 
oi'  some  sort,  knowing  that  it  will  tnake  l 
difference  of  a  quarter  of  the  time  occup 
iu  the  journey.  Even  after  after  a 
day's  work,  they  will  come  to  their 
ask  permission  to  '*  make  play,*'  and  _ 
keep  up  their  singing  and  dancing  m 
atYer  midnight.  Under  such  c  ire  urns  tan 
the  traveller  will  do  well  to  grant  his 
mission,  under  the  condition  that  tliey' 
move  themselves  out  of  earshot.  ISve 
their  ordinary  talk  is  so  much  like  shoutinfl 
that  they  must  always  be  quartered  in  onl 
houses,  iind  when  they  become  excited  witf 
their  music  their  nobe  is  unendur;il>l*v 

They  are  very  fondof  intoxicatin 
and  are  not  in  the  least  particular  :i 
quality,  so  that  the  intoxicating  property  1 
there. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 
are  arrant  thieVes,  and  in  nothing  is  the^ 
thieving  talent  more  conspicuous  than  whe 
they  exercise  it  upon  spirituous  liqnon 
They  even  surpass  the  British  sailor  in  ' 
ingenuity  which  they  display  in  discoverln 
and  stealing  spirits,  and  there  is  hardJv 
risk  which  they  will  not  run  in  orJer 
obtain  it.  Contrary  to  the  habit  of  mo 
savage  people,  they  are  vei^  sensitive 
pain,  and  a  flogging  which  would  scarccij 
be  felt  by  a  Bush  boy  will  elicit  shrieks  ("' 
pain  from  a  Kruman* "  They  dread  the  whip 
almost  as  much  as  death,  and  yet  they  "wiJl 
brave  the  terrors  of  a  certain  flogging 
order  to  get  at  nmi  or  brandy. 

Xo   precautions    seem    to    be    aTaiIahl#^ 
against  their  restless  cunning,  and  ihe  un- 
wary traveller  is  often  surprised,  when  he 
feels  ill  and  wants  some  brandy  a'^  a  medif<^  j 
cine,  that  not  a  drop  is  to  be  found,  and  ye^ 
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to  all  appearance,  his  spirit-case  has  been 
under  liia  own  eyes,  and  so  have  the  rascals 
who  have  contrived  to  steal  it.  Even  no 
experienced  a  traveher  aa  Captain  Burton, 
a  man  who  knows  the  negro  character  better 
than  ahnost  any  European,  says  that  he 
never  had  tlie  chance  of  dinnking  bis  kist 
bottk^  of  izogjiivc,  it  always  having  been 
emptied  Ijy  his  Knimen. 

Pn^visions  of  all  kinds  vanish  in  the  same 
mysterious  way:  they  will  strangle  goats^ 
arid  prepare  thera  so  aa  to  look  as  if  they 
had  been  bitten  by  venomous  serpents;  and 
as  for  fowls,  they  Vainsh  aa  if  they  had  vol- 
untmnly  down  down  the  thi*oat«*  of  the  rob- 
bers, Auythin^  briglit  or  polished  la  sure 
to  be  stolen,  and  it  is  the  hardest  thin-^  in 
the  world  to  take  mathematical  instruments 
safely  through  Western  Africa,  on  account 
of  the  thievish  propensities  of  the  Kru- 
men. 

Even  when  they  uteal  articles  which  they 
cannot  eat,  it  is  verv  difficult  to  discover 
the  sptjt  where  the  missing  object  is  hidden, 
ami,  as  a  party  of  Kriimen*  always  share 
their  plunder,  they  have  an  interest  in  keep- 
ing their  business  secret.  The  only  mode 
of  extractino;  information  is  by  a  sound  dog- 
ging,  and  even  then  it  utlen"  happens  that 
the  cunning  nuscals  have  sent  otf  their 
plunder  by  one  of  their  own  people,  or 
nave  contrived  to  smuggle  it  on  boiird  some 
ship. 

We  now  c<mie  to  the  domestic  habits  of 
the  Krumen  as  j^ummed  up  in  marriage, 
religioQ,  death,  and  buriah 

These  people  are,  ?u4  ban  been  seen,  a  pni* 
dent  race,  and  have  the  im- African  faeultj^ 
of  looking  to  the  future.  It  is  thlsi  faculty 
which  causes  them  to  work  so  hard  for  their 
wives,  the  fiwrt  being,  that,  whc»n  a  man  has 
no  ¥rife,  he  must  work  entirely  for  himstdf; 
when  he  lias  one,  she  takes  part  of  the  labor 
off  his  hands:  and  when  he  marries  a  dozen 
or  80,  they  can  s^upport  him  in  idleness  for 
the  rest  ol'  his  days. 

So,  when  a  young  man  has  scraped  to- 
gether sufHcicrit  property  to  l*uy  a  wile,  lie 
goes  to  tlie  girl's  father,"  shuws  the  grwjds, 
and  strikes  the  bargain.  If  ac^ceptedj  he 
marries  her  alter  a  very  simple  fa-shioo,  the 
whole  ceremony  consisting  in  the  father 
receiving  the  goods  and  handing  over  the 

firh  He  remains  with  her  in  her  father's 
ouse  for  a  week  or  two,  and  then  goes  off 
on  anutlu'r  trip  in  order  to  earu  enough 
money  to  l>uy  a  second.  In  like  manner  he 
poftscssL's  a  third  and  a  fourth,  and  then  sets 
up  a  domicile  of  his  own,  each  wife  having 
her  own  little  hut 

Howover  many  wives  a  Kruraan  may  have, 
the  hrst  takes  the  chief  rank,  and  riiles  the 
entire  household.  As  is  tlie  case  in  moat 
lajlds  where  polygamy  is  practised,  tlie 
women  liave  no  objection  to  sharing  the 
hti£b£;nd's  affections.    On  the  contrary,  the 


head  wife  will  generally  urge  her  husband 
to  add  to  his  number,  because  every  ad  (it*  I 
tionid  wife  is  in  fact  an  additional  servanLJ 
and  takes  a  considerable  amount  of  work  off  ij 
her  shoulders.    And  an  inferior  wife  would 
always  prefer  to  be  the  tvvtdfth  or  thirteenth 
wift;  oi' a  wealthy  man.  than  the  solitary  wife 
of  a  poor  man  "for  whom  she  will  have  to 
work  like  a  slave. 

Altliough  the  women  are  completely  sub- 
ject to  their  husbands,  they  have  a  remedy 
in  their  hands  if  they  are  very  batlly  treated. 
They  run  away  to'  their  own  faiiiily,  and 
then  there  is  a  great  palaver.  HboaUfa  sep- 
aration occur,  the  children,  altb<nigh  they 
love  their  mother  better  than  their  father, 
are  considered  his  property,  and  have  to  go 
with  him. 

THEfR  religion  is  of  a  ver^^  primitive  cliar- 
octer,  and,  although  the  K^rumcii  have  for 
so  many  ye^rs  been  brought  in  eon  tact  with 
civilizaiion,  and  have  been  sedulously  taught^ 
by  missionaries,  they  have  not  exchanged  j 
their  old   superstitions  tor  a  new  religion.  J 
Tiiat  they  believe  in  the  ctlicacy  of  amulets  < 
and  cbarras  luis  been  already  mentioned,  and 
therefore  it  is  evident  that*  they  must  have 
some  belief  in  the  supern.atunil  beings  who  are 
supposed  to  be  influenced  by  tlie.se  cliarms. 
Yet,  aa  to  worship,  very  little  Is  known 
of  it,  probably  because  very  little  is  prac- 
tised*   On  one  occjision,  when  a  ves.Hd  was 
wrecked,  a  Kruman  stood  all  night  by  the 
sei4-side,  with  his  fiice   looking   westward, 
waving  the  right  arm,  and  keeping  up  aa»* 
incessant    howling    until     daybreak.      Tlio 
others  looked  at  liira,  but  did  not  attempt  to 
join  him. 

There  is  one  religious  ceremony  which 
takes  plac*c  in  a  remarkable  cavern,  called 
by  the  eujdionious  name  of  Grand  Devil 
(.^ave.  It  is  a  hollow  in  an  enormous  rock, 
haviug  at  the  end  a  smaller  and  interior 
cavern  in  which  the  demon  resides.  Evi- 
dently partaking  that  dislike  to  naming  the 
object  of  their  superstitions  which  caused 
the  believing  in  tairk^s  to  term  them  tho 
*'  Good  peojilo,"  and  the  Norwegians  ot 
the  present  day  to  speak  of  the  bear  as  tho 
*' Disturber,"  or^^'IIe  in  the  fur  coat,'^  the 
Knin\en  prudently  designate  Uiis  demon  aa 
"'  Suffin,^'  f,  e.  Sometliing.  ^ 

When  they  go  to  worship  they  lay  beads,  i 
tobacco,  provisions,  and  mm  in  the  inner  i 
cavern,  which  are  at  once  removed  by  the 
mysterious  SutRn,  who  is  supposed  to  con- 
sume them  all.  In  return  for  the  liberality 
of  his  votaries,  SuHin  answers  any  questions 
in  any  langmige.  The  Krumen  believe  as 
firmly  in  the  existence  and  suf)eruatural 
character  of  Suflln  as  the  Bal>ybmiaoa  in 
the  time  of  Daniel  believed  that  Bell  con- 
sumed daily  the  ^^  twelve  great  measures  o£ 
fine  flour,  the  forty  sheep,  and  the  six  ves- 
sels of  wine  '■  that  were  ottered  to  him.  And* 
as  a  convincing  proof  of  the   danger  of 
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incredulity,  they  point  with  awe  to  a  tree 
which  stands  near  ihe  mouth  of  the  Grnnd 
Devil  Cave,  and  whieh  wfi«  loniierly  n  Kni- 
raan  who  expressed  his  dishelief  in  Siiffln, 
and  waj*  straightway  traDyformcd  iuto  the 
trec^  in  questifin. 

Their  mode  of  Rwearing  is  by  dipping  the 
finsjer  in  salt,  jiointinjy  U>  heaven  and  earth 
wiUi  It,  a»  if  invi>kin*r  the  powers  of  both, 
am]  then  putting  the  tip  of  me  tinger  in  the 
month,  ai*  if  ealling  upon  the  odeiided 
powers  to  avenge  the  periury  on  the  person 
of  hhn  who  bad  partaken  of  the  salt  Con- 
sideriujL*  the  wolfish  voracity  of  the  Kruinen, 
which  thev  possess  in  c*»mmon  with  other 
savai^es,  they  show  great  self-eoutrol  in 
Yielding  to  unpopular  superstition  which  for- 
bids them  to  eat  tlie  hearts  of  cattle,  or  to 
drink  the  blood. 

The  flead  Kronian  is  buried  with  many 
ceremonies,  and,  notahlv,  a  fire  is  kept  up 
before  his  house,  so  that  his  spirit  may 
warm  itself  while  it  is  prepared  tor  apprt** 
ciatiog  Ihe  new  life  into  which  it  ha.<i  been 
born,  Foo<l  is  also  placed  near  Ihe  ^rave 
for  the  same  beuevolL^nt  purpose.  Should 
he  be  a  gornl  man,  ho  may  lead  the  ealtle 
which  have  been  sacrificed  at  bis  funeral, 
and  so  make  his  way  to  the  spirit  Ifind,  in 
which  he  will  take  rank  accordin*j:  to  the 
nmnher  of  cattle  which  he  has  brought  with 
him.  Sometimes  h<^  may  enter  the  bodies 
of  children,  and  so  reappear  on  earth.  But 
Bhould  he  be  a  bad  man,  and  especially 
should  he  be  a  wizard  —  L  e.  one  who  jirac- 
tisea  without  authority  the  arts  which  raise 


the   regular   practitioners    to   wealth 
honor  — Ids  state  after  death  id  Tery  le 
ble,  and   he   is   obliged    to  Wander  forei 
throujjh  gloomy  swamps  and  fetid  marsKc* 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Krumen  h&n 
some  idea  of  a  transitional  or  pnrga 
state.  The  paradise  i>f  the  KruQien  is  ( 
Kwiea  Gran,  t*.  e,  the  City  of  tlie  Gl 
and  Ijefore  any  one  can  enter  it  he 
sojourn  for  a  certain  time  in  the  inter 
ate  space  C4illed  Menu  or  Me  nuke. 

It  may  be  as  well  ti»  remark  here  that  1 
Grain  Coast,  on  which  the  Krumen  chietJy 
live,  does  not  derive  its  name   fn>m  c«ni, 
barley,  or  other  cereals.     The  grain  in  i]U*^ 
tion  IS  the  well-known  cardamom,  or  Gniia 
of  Paradise,  whicli  is  used   ajs  a  niedida 
throughout  the  whole  of  Western   Afric 
and  is  employed  as  a  remedy  against 
ous  diseases.    It  is  highlv  valued  as  a  ret ttirt 
ntive  after  fatigue;  and  when  a   man 
been  completely  woni  ont  by  a  lont^  dajj 
march,  there  is  notbinf!  that  re^res^hef  "'"'^ 
more  than  a  handful  of  Hhe  ean!amoti3 
fresh  state,  the  juicy  and  partly  arid  ^, 
contrasting  most  agreealdy   witli    the 
malic  warmth  of  the  seetbs.     The  cardaiBO 
is  nse<l  either  internally  or  externally. 
is  eaten  as  a  stomachic^  and  is  often ' 
into  a  poultice  and  applied  to  any  p 
Ihe  botfy  that  suffers  pain.     IleatiacS 
exam[4e,  is  said  to  be  cured  by  the 
mom  seed,  pounded  and  mixcnl  with  watt 
into  a  paste;  and,  even  <lurin>j  the  hot  fit  i 
fevi  r,  the  cardamom  powder  is  applied  i 
certain  restorative,  ' 
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The  district  of  Western  Africa,  which  is  i  should  have  been  so  completely  conqncred 
now  known  by  the  general  title  of  the  Gold  I  as  they  htive  l>een  termed  by  Mr.  Dunciin 
Coast,  Ashautee,  or  AhhaiUi,  is  oecujiied  by  !  a  travt'dler  who  Icnew  tlu  m  well,  the  dirtieai 
two  tribes,   who   are   alwavs  on   terms    of  and  laziest  of  all  the  Africans  that  lie  hra 


deadly  feud  with  each  other.  Internecine 
quarri^ts  are  one  of  the  many  curses  which 
retard  the  protrress  of  Alricii,  and,  in  this 
case,  the  quarrel  is  so  iicrcc  and  jiersistent, 
that  even  at  the  present  day,  thouo^h  the 
two  great  tribes,  the  Fanti  and  the  Ashanti, 
have  fouglit  over  and  over  again,  and  the 
latter    are    clearly   the    victors,   and    have 


taken  possession  of  the  land,  the  fi»rmer  are    bis  countrymen, 


still  a  large  and  powerful  tribe,  and,  in  spite 
of  their  so  called  exterminati;>n,  have  proved 
their  vitidity  in  many  w^ays. 

The  Fanti  tribe  are  geographically  separa- 
ted fVom  their  fornddable  neigh  ho  rs  by  the 
Bossnmpea  River,  and  if  ooe  among  either 
tribe  passes  this  boundary  it  is  declared  to 
be  an  overt  act  of  war,  I^nfortunately, 
England  contrived  to  drift  into  this  war, 
and.  as  bad  luck  woukl  have  it,  took  the  part 
of  the  Fanti  tribe,  and  consef|uently  shared 
in  their  defeat 

It  h  really  not  astonishing  that  the  Fanti 


seen.  Une  hundred  of  them  were  emplfl 
under  the  supervision  of  an  Englishi" 
and,  even  with  this  incitement,  they  did 
do  as  much  as  a  gang  of  tifteen  Entrlfi 
laborers.  Unless  continually  croaded 
work  thej  will  lie  d€»wn  and  bask  in  tfai 
sun^  and  even  if  a  native  overseer 
employed,  he  is  just  as  bad  as  the  re»t  of' 


Even  such  work  as  they  do  they  will  only  J 
perfonn  in  their  own  stupid  manner.  Fori 
example,  in  fetcbinii:  stone  for  building,  they  I 
win  w alk,  some  twenty  in  a  gang,  a  full  ndrej 
to  the  fiuarry,  and  come  back,  each  with  »J 
single  stone \veighing  some  eight  or  nine] 
pounds  on  his  bead.  Every  burden  isl 
carried  on  the  head.  They  were  once  sup*] 
plied  with  wheelbarrows,  out  they  placed | 
on©  stone  in  each  wheelbarrow,  and  then 
put  the  barrows  on  their  heads.  The  reason  j 
why  they  are  so  lazy  is  plain  enoupli.  They] 
can  Uve  well  lor  a  penny  per  diem,  m^j 
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their  only  obji-ct  in  workini?  is  to  procure 
mm,  tobiicoo,  find  cottou  cloths.  So  the 
wife  ha8  to  earn  the  necessaries*  of  life,  and 
the  husband  earns  —  and  eonaumea — ^the 
luxuries. 

Tiie  Fanti  tribe  arc  good  canoe  men,  but 
their  boats  are  much  larger  and  heavier 
than  those  which  are  employed  by  the  Kni- 
men.  They  axe  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in 
length,  anti  are  furnlshetl  with  VeaLlier 
boards  for  the  purpose  of  keepinj^  out  the 
water.  The  shape  of  the  padiile  in  u^iually 
like  that  of  the  ace  of  clubs  at  the  end  of  a 
handle;  but,  when  the  canoes  have  to  be 
taken  through  smrioth  and  deep  water,  the 
blades  of  the  paddles  are  long  and  leaf- 
shaped,  so  as  to  take  a  good  hold  of  the 
water.  The  Fanti  boatmen  are  great  adepts 
in  conveying  passengers  from  ships  to  the 
shore.  IVaitiug  by  the  ship'a  side,  while 
the  heavv  seas  raise  and  lower  their  crank 
canoes  like  corks,  they  seize  the  right  mo- 
ment, snatch  the  anxious  pa-ssenger  off  the 
laikler  to  which  he  has  been  clinging,  de- 
posit hira  in  the  boat,  and  set  otf  t*>  sshore 
with  shouts  of  exultation.  On  account  of 
the  surf,  as  much  care  is  needed  in  landing 
the  passengers  on  shore  as  in  taking  thi^m 
out  of  the  vessel.  They  hang  about  the 
outskirts  of  the  surf-billows  as  they  curl 
and  twist  and  dash  themselves  to  pieces  in 
white  spray,  and,  as  soon  as  one  large  wave 
has  flasned  itself  on  the  shore,  they  paddle 
along  on  the  crest  of  the  succeeding  wave, 
and  just  before  it  breaks  thev  jump  out  of 
the  boat,  run  it  well  up  the  shore,  and 
then  ask  for  tobacco. 

The  men  are  rather  fine-looking  fellows, 
tall  and  vreli-lV»rnied,  but  are  unlbrtunatelv 
liable  to  many  skin  diseases,  among  whicli 
the  terrible  kra-kra  is  most  dreaded.  This 
horrible  disease,  sometimes  spelt,  as  it  Is 
pronounced,  craw-craw,  is  a  sort  of  leprosy 
that  overruns  the  entire  Inidy,  and  makes 
the  stirface  most  loathsome  to  the  eye.  Un- 
forUmately,  it  is  very  contagious,  and  even 
whit^  persons  have  been  attacked  by  it 
merely  by  placing*  their  hands  on  the  spot 
■gainst  which  a  negro  afflicted  with  kra-kra 
has  been  restiiifj.  Sometimes  the  whole 
crew  of  a  ship  will  be  sei?:cd  with  kra-ki*rt, 
which  even  communicates  tt^^elf  to  goats 
and  other  animals,  to  whom  H  often  proves 
fatal. 

The  natives  have  a  curious  legend  re- 
specting the  origin  of  ibis  horrible  disease. 
The  first  man,  named  Raychow,  came  one 
day  with  his  son  to  a  great  hole  in  the 
jrround,  from  which  fire  issues  all  niglit. 
Tliey  heard  men  speaking  to  them,  l»ut 
couid  not  distinguish  their  faces.  80  Ray- 
chow sent  his  son  down  the  pit*  and  at  the 
bottom  he  nn't  the  king  of  the  fire  hole, 
who  challenged  him  to  a  trial  of  spear 
throwing,  the  stake  being  his  life.  ITe  won 
the  contest,  and  the  fire  king  was  so  pleased 
with  his  prowess  that  ha  told  the  young 


man  to  ask  for  anything  that  he  liked  before 
be  wfis  restored  to  the  upper  air.  The  boon 
chosen  was  a  remetly  for  every  disease  that 
he  could  name.  He  enumerated  every  mid- 
.ady  that  he  could  recollect,  and  received  a 
medicine  for  eatdi.  As  he  was  going  away, 
the  tire  king  stiiil,  '*  You  have  forgotten  one 
diseiise.  It  is  the  kra^kra,  and  by  that  you 
shall  die,^' 

Their  color  is  rather  dark  clioc<jlate  than 
blacky  and  they  have  a  toleraldy  well-formed 
nose,  and  a  fatdal  angle  better  than  that  of 
the  true  negro.  Their  dress  is  simply  a 
couple  of  cotton  cloths,  one  twisted  round 
the  waist,  and  the  other  hung  over  the 
shoulders.  This,  however,  is  sc4ircely  to  bo 
reckoned  as  clothing,  and  is  to  be  regarded 
much  as  an  European  regards  his  hat.  L  e, 
iis  something  to  be  worn  out  of  doors.  Like 
the  hat,  it  is  dolled  whenever  a  Fanti  meets 
a  superior;  this  curious  salutation  being 
fou!id  al«o  in  some  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

The  w<unen  wdien  young  are  uj  ly  in  face 
and  beautiful  in  form  —  when  old  they  are 
hideous  in  both.  In  spite  of  the  Islamisra 
with  wliich  they  are  brought  so  constantly 
in  contact,  and  which  has  succeeded  in  nmk- 
ing  them  the  most  civilized  of  the  West 
African  tribes,  tlie  women  are  so  far  from 
veiling  their  fiwes  that  their  costume  begins 
at  the  waist  and  ceases  at  the  knees.  Un- 
fortunately, they  spoil  the  only  beauty  they 
possess,  that  of'^  shape,  by  an  ugly  appencf- 
age  called  the  ^'cankey,"  i.  e.  a  toli^rably 
large  oblong  hiig  of  calico,  stufled  into  cush- 
ion shape,  and  then  tied  by  tapes  to  the 
wearer's  back,  so  that  the  ui)per  edge  and 
two  of  the  corners  project  upward  in  a  very 
ludicrous  way.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  a  slight 
ex;iggeration  of  an  article  ttf  dre^s  which  at 
one  time  was  fashionable  throughout  Eu- 
rope, and  which,  to  artistic  eyes,  hml  the 
same  demerit  of  spoiling  a  good  shape  and 
not  concealing  a  ba<l  one.  The  married 
wonicn  have  some  excuse  for  wearing  it, 
as  they  say  that  it  fbnns  a  nice  cushion  for 
the  baby  to  sit  upon;  but  the  young  girls 
who  also  wear  it  have  no  such  excuse,  and 
can  otdy  plead  the  fashion  of  the  day. 

Round  the  w^aist  is  always  a  string  of 
beads,  glass  or  clav  if  tlie  wearer  be  poor, 
gold  if  she  be  rlclj.  This  supports  the 
''  shinx,"  a  sort  of  under-petticoat,  if  we  may 
so  term  it,  which  is  simply  a  Rtriji  of  calico 
an  inch  or  so  in  width,  one  end  beiug  fa*** 
tt'ued  to  the  girdle  of  beads  in  front,  and 
the  other  behinih  They  all  wear  plenty 
of  ornaments  of  the  usual  description,  t.  e, 
necklaces,  bracelets,  armlets,  anklet*,  and 
even  rings  for  the  toes. 

The  liair  of  the  married  women  is  dressed 
in  rather  a  peculiar  manner.  Though  crisp 
and  curly,  it  gnnvs  to  nine  or  ten  inches  in 
length,  and  is  frixzled  and  tefised  out  with 
much  skill  and  more  patience.  A  boldly-' 
defined  line  is  shaved  rouufl  the  nx*ts  of 
hair,  and  tlie  remaiud^  of  th«;  locks,  prcYi^ 


ously  saturated  with  ^eni^e,  and  combed  out 
to  tiieir  •jreatt^at  len-^th,  are  tniiucff  opwanl 
iBto  a  tall  rid<re.  fehould  the  hatr  be  too 
short  or  too  scanty  to  procluce  the  requirt  d 
effect,  a  quantity  of  eupplemeiitary  hair  is 
twfeted  into  a  pad  and  placed  under  the 
veritable  Jfx^ks.  This  ridge  of  hair  is  j^tip* 
ported  by  a  largf?  comb  stuck  in  the  back  of 
tbe  head,  and,  suthou^h  the  shape  of  the  liair 
tiiftii  dtUbr  couaiderably,  it  is  always  pjres- 
ent,  and  always  madc'tta  large  aa  j>ossible. 

The  Paiiti  *have  tlieir  peculiar  supersti- 
tions, which  have  never  yet  been  eKtir- 
pated. 

Id  acjcordance  with  their  superstitious 
worship,  they  liave  a  *,'reat  nmiiber  of  holy 
days  in  the  course  of  the  year,  during  which 
they  make  isuch  a  noise  that  an  European 
can  scarcely  li%"e  in  the  town.  Besides 
nttering  the  horrible  roars  and  yells  which 
seem  unnrmluciblc  by  other  than  nesfro 
throats,  tn«^y  blow  horns  and  lon^  woo5en 
trumpets,  the  souud  of  which  is  describtMl 
as  resembliaj^  the  roar  of  a  bull,  and  walk  in 
procesffitiu,  surround mg  with  their  horns 
and  trumpets  the  noiseiit  instrument  of  all, 
—  nittnely^  the  kin-kasi,  or  bi^  drum.  This 
is  fibout-  four  ft'et  in  length  and  one  in 
width,  and  tiikcs  two  men  to  play  it,  one 
earrying-  it,  negro  fi^hion,  on  hiE?  head^  and 
the  other  walking  behind,  and  belaboring 
it  without  the  len^t  rec^ard  to  time,  the  only 
object  being  to  make  as  much  noise  aa  pos- 

Their  fetishes  are  innumerable,  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  walk  anywhere  without 
aeeing  a  fetish  or  two.  Anything  does  for  n 
fetish,  hut  tlie  favorite  article  is  a  bundle  of 
rags  tied  t<^^^Ltbe^  like  a  chibrs  rag  drdl. 
This  is  placed  in  souic  public  spot,  and  so 
great  is  tbe  awe  with  which  fiuch  articles 
are  regarded,  that  It  will  sonif  times  remain 
in  the  same  place  for  several  weeks.  A  little 
image  of  clay,  intended  to  represent  a  human 
being,  is  sometimes  substituted  for  the  rag 
doll. 

Tlie  following  succinct  account  of  the 
religious  syj^tem  is  given  in  the  "  Wauiler- 
tngs  of  a  F.  R.  G.  B.:'^* — '"^The  relifjious  ideas 
of  the  Faoti  arc*  as  usual  in  Africa,  vague 
and  indistinct-.  Each  person  has  his  Samrtn 
— literally  a  skeleton  or  goblin  ^ — or  prhate 
fetish,  an  idol,  rair^  fowl,  feathers,  bunch  of 
grass,  a  hit  of  glass,  and  so  forth;  to  this  he 
pays  the  greatest  reverence^  beoiuae  it  is 
nearest  to  Itim. 

"^  The  Bosorus  are  imaginary  beings,  pro- 
bably of  ^hofit.ly  origin,  called  *spiril8^by 
the  misMonaries.  Abcmsjlm  is  a  malevolent 
being  that  lives  in  the  upper  regions.  Sasa- 
boosEtm  is  the  friend  of  witch  and  wizard, 
hates  priests  and  missionaries,  and  iuhabit.^ 
huge  silk-eotton  trees  in  the  glofimicst  for- 
e&te;  be  is  a  monstrous  being,  of  human 
shape,  of  red  color,  and  with  long  hair.  The 
reader  will  not  fail  to  remark  the  similar- 
ity of  SasaboQ9dm  to  the  East  Indian  Edk- 


shasha,  the  malevolent  ghoftt  of  a  Braimia, 
brown  in  color,  inhabiting  tbe  iiipul  tree 
**^Xyanlcupon,  or  Xyawe»  is  die  ^tiprtim 
deity,  but  the  w^ord  also  means  the  \m\k 
firmament  or  sky,  shoiving  tJiat  there  Ui 
been  no  attempt  U)  separate  the  ideal  frc*m 
tlic  material.  This  being,  who  dwelb  m 
Nyankuponti.  or  Xyaiikuponkroo,  in  too  In 
from  earth  to  trouClc  himself  al*uut  himu 
atftiirs,  which  are  committed  to  the  Bosoiql. 
This,  however,  is  the  belief  of  the  edm^M, 
who  douhtless  have  derived  somethin*?  from 
European  systems — ^the  viil|rar  eonfouftj 
him  with  sky,  rain,  and  thunder. 

"VKra/wldch  the  vocabularjtis  transhU* 
*  Lord,-  is  the  Anglicised  ohn\  or  oeroe, 
meaning  a  favorite  male  slav^e^  destined  m  k 
sacritieed  with  his  deatl  master;  and  ^  fjuo* 
sum,'  spirit,  means  a  sliadow,  the  maa^i 
nmhra.  The  Fantis  have  regular  days  t^ 
rest:  Tuesdays  tor  fishermeu.  Fridays  Ik 
bushmen,  peasants,  and  so  on,"" 

There  is  yen"  Uttle  doubt  that  tJic  coojff^ 
ture  of  tJic  author  is  right,  and  that  sevrial 
of  these  ideas  have  been  l>orrowed  from 
European  sources. 

The  rite  of  circumcision  is  practiced 
among  the  Fantia,  but  does  not  seem  to  U 
univei>al,and  a  sacred  j^pot  is  alway^s  chosen 
Ibr  the  ceremony.  At  Accra,  n  rock  ridog 
out  of  the  sea  is  used  for  the  purpose- 
Burial  is  conducted  with  the  usual  accom- 
paniments of  professional  mouruera,  and  a 
Funeral  feast  Is  held  in  honor  of  the  deceased 
A  sheep  is  sacrificed  for  tbe  occasion^  and  the 
shoulder  bone  Is  laid  on  tlie  grave,  where  it 
is  allowed  to  remain  for  a  considerable  time- 
Sometimes  travellers  liavc  noticed  a  eorp» 
plai'ed  on  a  platform  and  merely  covered 
with  a  cloth.  These  are  the  bodies  of  mea 
who  have  died  wit  I)  out  paying  their  debts, 
and,  according  to  Fanti  lavvs,  there  they  are 
likely  to  remain,  no  one  being  bold  enough 
to  bury  them.  By  their  laws,  the  man  who 
buries  another  succeeds  to  hi«  property,  but 
also  inhcritJ=i  his  debts,  and  is  legally-  rcspon^i* 
ble  for  tiiem.  And  m  in  AYestern"^iUrk'a  tlie 
legal  rate  of  interest  is  (\ir  above  the  ivilde^t 
dreams  of  Europeau  usurers  — say  fifty  t>er 
cent  xjer  annum,  or  per  mensem,  or  per 
diem,  as  the  case  may  be  — to  bury  an  ex- 
posed corpse  involves  a  risk  ttiat^no  one 
likes  to  run. 

One  of  their  oddest  superstitions  is  their 
belief  in  a  child  who  !ias  existed  from  the 
bcf^inning  of  the  world.  It  never  eat^  nor 
drinks,  and  has  remained  in  tlie  infantilo 
stite  CA'cr  since  the  world  ami  it  came  into 
existence.  Absurd  as  is  tbe  idea,  this  mirac- 
ulous child  IS  firmly  believed  in,  even  bv 
persons  who  have  had  a  good  educ^ition^  ani 
who  say  that  they  liave  actually  seen  it 
Mr,  Duncan,  to  w  bom  wc  arc  indebted  fof 
the  account  of  it,  determined  to  see  it,  and 
was  so  quick  in  his  movements  that  he  quite 
disconcerted  its  nurse,  and  stopped  hnr  prep- 
arations for  his  Yidt. 
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"  Being  again  delayed,  I  lost  patience,  and 
resolved  to  enter  the*^  dwelling.  My  African 
friends  and  the  multitude  assembled  from  all 
parts  of  the  town,  warned  me  of  the  destruc- 
tion that  would  certainly  overtake  me  if  I 
ventured  to  go  in  without  leave.  But  I 
showed  them  my  double-barrelled  gun  as 
my  fetish,  and  forced  my  way  through  the 
crowd. 

"On  entering  through  a  very  narrow  door 
or  gateway,  into  a  circle  of  about  twenty 
yards'  diameter,  fenced  round  by  a  close 
paling,  and  covered  outside  with  long  grass 
(so  that  nothing  within  could  be  seen),  the 
hrst  and  only  thing  that  I  saw  was  an  old 
woman  who,  but  for  her  size  and  sex,  I 
should  ha\'t5  taken  for  the  mysterious  being 
resident  there  from  the  time  of  the  creation. 
She  certainly  was  the  most  disgusting  and 
loathsome  being  I  ever  beheld.  She  had  no 
covering  on  her  person  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  piece  of  dirty  cloth  round  her 
loins.  Iler  skin  waa  deepljr  wrinkled  and 
extremely  dirty,  with  scarcely  any  flesh  #on 
her  bones.  Her  breasts  hung  half  way  down 
her  body,  and  she  had  all  the  appearance  of 
extreme  old  age.  This  ancient  woman  was 
the  supposed  nurs&  of  the  immortal  child. 
The  god's  house  and  the  principal  actor  in 
this  strange  superstition  are  represented  on 
the  previous  page. 

"  On  my  entering  the  yard,  the  old  fetish 
woman  stepped  before. me,  making  the  most 
hideous  gestures  ever  witnessed,  and  en- 
deavored to  drive  me  out,  that  I  might  be 
prevented  from  entering  into  the  god's  house, 
but,  in  spite  of  all  her  movements,  I  pushed 
her  aside,  and  forced  my  way  into  the  house. 
Its  outward  appearance  was  that  of  a  cone, 
or  extinguisher,  standing  in  the  centre  of 
the  enclosure.  It  was  formed  by  long  poles 
placed  triancnilarly,  and  thatched  with  long 
grass.  Inside  it  I  found  a  clay  bench  in  the 
form  of  a  chair.  Its  tenant  was  absent,  and 
the  old  woman  pretended  that  she  had  by 
her  magic  caused  him  to  disappear." 

Of  course,  the  plan  pursued  by  the  old 
fetish  woman  was  to  borrow  a  baby  when- 
ever any  one  of  consequence  desired  an 
interview,  and  to  paint  it  with  colored  chalks, 
80  that  it  was  no  longer  recognizable.    She 


would  have  nlayed  the  same  trick  with  Mr. 
Duncan,  ana,  from  the  repeated  obstacles 
thrown  in  the  way  of  his  visit,  was  evidently 
trying  to  gain  time  to  borrow  a  baby  se- 
cretly. 

At  a  Fanti  funeral  the  natives  excel  them- 
selves in  noise  making,  about  the  only  exer- 
tion in  which  they  seem  to  take  the  least 
interest.  ^  As  soon  as  a  man  of  any  note  is 
dead,  all  his  relations  and  friends  assemble 
in  front  of  his  hut,  drink,  smoke,  yell,  sin^, 
and  fire  guns  continually.  A  dog  is  sacri- 
ficed before  the  hut  by  one  of  the  relations, 
though  the  object  of  the  sacrifice  does  not 
seem  to  be  very  clear.  Rings,  bracelets, 
and  other  trinkets  are  buried  with  the  body, 
and,  as  these  ornaments  are  often  of  solid 
gold,  the  value  of  buried  jewelry  is  very  con- 
siderable. Of  course,  the  graves  are  some- 
times opened  and  robbed,  when  the  corpse 
is  that  of  a  wealthy  person. 

One  ingenious  Isanti  contrived  to  enrich 
himself  very  cleverly.  One  of  his  sisters 
had  been  buried  for  some  time  with  all  her 
jewelry,  and,  as  the  average  value  of  a  well- 
to-do  woman's  trinkets  is  somewhere  about 
forty  or  fifty  pounds,  the  affectionate  brother 
thought  that  those  who  buried  his  sister  had 
been  ffuilty  of  uiyustifiable  waste.  After  a 
while  his  mother  died,  and  he  ordered  her 
to  be  buried  in  the  same  grave  with  his  sis- 
ter. The  ingenious  part  of  the  transac- 
tion was  that  the  man  declared  it  to  be  con- 
trary to  filial  duty  to  bury  the  daughter  at 
the  bottom  of  the  grave,  in  the  place  of 
honor,  and  to  lay  tine  mother  above  her. 
The  daughter  was  accordingly  disinterred 
to  give  place  to  the  mother,  and  when  she 
was  again  laid  in  the  grave  all  her  trinkets 
had  somehow  or  other  vanished. 

The  dances  of  the  Fanti  tribe  are  rather 
absurd.  Two  dancers  stand  opposite  each 
other,  and  stamp  on  the  ground  with  each 
foot  alternately.  The  stamping  becomes 
faster  and  faster,  until  it  is  exchanged  for 
leaping,  and  at  every  jump  the  hands  are 
thrown  out  with  the  fingers  upward,  so  that 
the  four  palms  meet  with  a  sharp  blow. 
The  couple  go  on  dancing  until  they  fail 
to  strike  the  hands,  and  then  they  leave  oj? 
and  another  pair  take  their  place. 
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Whence  the  Ashaati  tribe  eamo  is  not 
very  certain,  but  it  i»  probable  thut  they 
fbrraerly  inluibited  a  more  inlaad  part  of  the 
contmeht,  ami  worked  their  way  westward^ 
after  tiie  umid  i'mhion  of  tfie&c  tribes. 
Their  Inwlitiona  state  that,  about  a  hun- 
dred and  titty  years  &go,  the  Aehanti,  with 
e^n'eral  other  tribes,  were  gnidually  ou!*ted 
from  tlieir  own  lands  by  the  increasing 
followers  of  Islam,  and  that  when  Uiey 
reached  a  laud  which  wa§  full  ol"  jfold  they 
tur>k  courai:c.  niatlii  a  bold  fttand  for  fivc- 
dom,  antl  at  la^t  achieved  their  own  inde- 
pendeoce. 

At  this  time  the  people  were  divided  into 
a  considerable  number  of  states  —  between 
forty  and  fi%,  according  to  one  historian. 
After  having  driven  away  their  oppres^rs, 
thej  came  to  quarrel  among  themselves, 
aati  fought  am  fiercely  for  precedence  m 
they  had  formerly  done  for  liberty,  and  at 
last  the  Ashanti  tribe  conquered  the  others, 
and  so  consolidated  the  government  into  a 
kingdom. 

In  general  appearanee,  the  Aehanti  much 
resemble  the  Funti,  though  they  are  not 
perhaps  so  strongly  bin  It  Thev  are,  how- 
ever, quite  m  good-looking?,  anrt.  according 
to  Mr.  Bowdieh,  the  women  arc  hauflsomer 
than  those  of  the  FantL  Asa  a  rule,  the 
higher  classes  are  remarkable  for  their 
cleanliness,  hut  the  lower  are  quite  m  dirty 
UB  the  generality  of   savage  Africans. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  remarkable  style  of 
costume  in  which  the  Ashanti  indulge,  a 
description  of  an  arniy  captain  is  here  in- 
troduced. Chi  his  head  is  a  vast  double 
plume  of  eagles'  feathers,  an rmo anting  a 
fiort  of  hehnet  made  of  rama^  horns,  gilt  in 


a  spirid  pattern,  and  tied  under  hia  chin  fej 
a  strap  covered  with  cowries,  Ilis  bow  M 
slung  at  his  back,  and  his  ooiv€?r  of  small 
poisoned  arrows  hanp  from  his  wrist,  while 
in  bis  other  hand  is  held  an  ivury  sitaff, 
carvctl  in  a  spiral  pattern,  Ilifi  breast  is 
covered  with  a  vast  number  of  Utile  leath- 
ern pottches  gilt  and  painted  in  light  col- 
ors, mostly  scarlet,  and  from  his  iiriijs  haiig^ 
a  nmnberof  horse  tails*  Great  boots  of  n?3 
hide  cover  bis  le^s  to  mid  thigh,  and  are 
fiL^tcned  to  bis  belt  liy  iron  chains. 

This  belt  is  a  vti^ry  eurious  piece  of  leather 
work.  One  of  these  artloles  is  in  my  col- 
lection, and  is  furnished  with  the  fed  lowing 
implements.  First  comes  a  small  dagger- 
knife,  with  a  blade  abont  four  inches  long, 
and  next  to  it  is  a  little  circular  mirror 
about  as  large  as  a  crown  piece,  ond  enclosed 
in  a  double  case  like  that  which  is  now  used 
for  prismatie  compasses.  Then  comes  a 
razor,  a  singularly  primitive-looking  speci- 
men of  cutlery,  niounted  in  a  handle  wnich 
is  little  more  than  a  piece  of  stick,  with  a 
slit  in  it.  Next  comes  a  leathern  pouch 
about  four  inches  square  and  one  Inch  in 
depth,  halving  its  iolerior  lined  with  coarse 
canvas,  and  its  exterior  decorated  with  little 
round  holes  punched  in  the  leather,  and 
arranged  in  a  simple  patttrn.  Lastly  comes 
the  razor  strop,  a  very  ingenious  implement, 
consisting  of  a  tube  filled  with  emery  pow- 
der, and  sliding  into  a  sheath  so  as  to  allow 
the  powder  to  adhere  to  it  All  these 
articles  are  protected  by  leathern  sheaths 
stained  of  diHerent  colors,  and  aix*  suspended 
by  short  straps  from  the  belt 
"^The  country  where  the  Ashantt  tribes 
now   live    is   popuhirly  termed   the    Gold 
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Coast,  on  account  of  the  richneas  with 
which  the  precious  metal  is  scattered  ftver 
iU  surface.  It  is  found  alniobt  entirely  in 
the  form  of  dust,  and  is  olitaiued  by  a  very 
rude  and  imperfect  mode  of  washing.  The 
women  are  llic  chief  gold  washers,  and  they 
6ct  ahout  their  tiisk  armed  with  a  hoe,  a 
baMiu-shiiped  calabash,  and  several  quills. 
With  *he  hoe  they  scrape  up  a  quantity  of 
sand  from  the  bed  of  some  stream,  and 
place  it  in  the  calabash.  A  quantity  of 
water  is  then  added,  and,  by  a  peculiar 
rotatory  movement  of  the  hand,  the  wat^^r 
and  aand  arc  shnken  up,  and  made  to  % 
gadually  over  the  top  ot  the  basin. 

When  this  movement  ts  a*lroitly  per- 
formed, the  water  and  li^jhter  sand  esca|»e 
from  the  bowl,  while  the  gold  du8t  sinks  by 
it^  own  weif^ht  to  the  bottom,  and  18  thus 
separated,  and  put  in  the  quills.  Much  skill 
is  required  in  handling  the  calabaftli,  iind 
one  woman  uill  find  a  fair  su[)plv  of  gold 
where  anuther  will  work  all  day  ani  scarcely 
find  a  particle  of  the  metal. 

Of  course,  by  this  rucle  method  of  work 
Uie  quantity  of  gidd  obtained  is  in  very 
tmall  proportion  to  the  labor  bestowed  in 
obtaining  it ;  and  if  the  natives  only  knew 
the  use  of  mercury,  they  would  f?ain  three 
or  four  times  as  much  'j;coltl  as  they  do  at 

§  resent  The  quills,  when  filled  with  gokl 
ust,  are  generally  fa^atened  to  the  hair, 
where  they  are  supposed  to  be  as  orna- 
raental  as  t"hev  are  precious.  The  best  time 
for  gold  washing  is  after  violent  rains,  when 
the  increased  rush  of  w^ater  has  brou^a^ht 
down  a  fresh  supply  of  sauil  from  the  ut^- 
per  rey:ions.  A^  one  of  the  old  voyagers 
quaintly  remarked,  *'It  raineth  seldom/but 
every  shower  of  rain  is  a  shower  of  gold 
unto"  them,  for  with  the  \iolence  of  the 
water  falbug  from  the  mountains  it  bring- 
eth  from  them  the  gold/' 

A  good  gold  washer  will  procure  in  the 
course  of  a  year  a  quanti^^  of  the  dust 
which  will  purchase  two  slaves.  Tlie  aver- 
age price  of  a  slave  is  ten  "  minkali,"  each 
miukaU  being  worth  about  12JE,  Oi».  ;  and 
being  valued  in  goods  at  one  musket, 
eighteen  gun  flints,  twenty  charges  of  pow- 
der, one  cutliiss,  and  forty-eight  leaves*  of 
tobacco.  The  readier  may  judge  what  must 
be  the  quaiitv  of  the  musket  and  cutlass. 
Gold  is  weigned  by  the  little  flirailiar  red 
and  black  seeds,  called  in  Western  Africa 
*^  till kissi,"  and  eaidi  purcha.ser  always  has 
his  own  balances  and  his  own  weights.  As 
might  be  supposed,  both  vendor  and  pur- 
chaser try  to  cheat  each  other.  The  gold 
finder  mi'xes  with  the  real  gold  dust  inferior 
sand,  made  by  melting  copjjer  and  silver 
together,  or  by  rubbing  together  copper  fil- 
ings and  red  c^ral  powder.  If  larger  pieces 
of  gold  were  to  be  imitated,  the  usual  plan 
was  to  make  little  nuggets  of  cojiper,  and 
surround  them  with  a  mere  shell  of  gold. 
This,  of  course,  was  the  most  dangerous 


imposition  of  the  three,  because  the  gold 
coating  defied  the  test,  and  the  fi'aud  would 
not  be  discovered  unless  the  nugget  were 
cut  in  two  — rather  a  tedious  process  when 
a  great  number  w^ere  offered  for  sale. 

As  to  the  buyers,  there  was  mostly  Bom&- 
thing  wrong  about  their  balances  ;  while  as 
to  the  weights,  they  soaked  the  tilikissi 
seeds  tn  melted  butter  to  make  them 
heavier,  and  sometimes  made  sham  tilikissis 
of  pebbles  neatly  ground  down  and  colored- 

In  spite  of  all  tlie  drawbacks,  the  quan* 
tity  of  gold  annually  found  in  Ashanti-land 
is  very  great,  and  it  is  used  by  the  richer 
natives  in  barbaric  profusion.  They  know 
or  care  little  about  art  Their  usual  way  of 
making  the  bracelets  or  armlets  is  this. 
The  smith  melts  the  gold  in  a  Utile  crucible 
of  re<l  clay,  and  then  dniws  in  the  sand  a 
little  furrow  iuto  which  be  runs  the  gold, 
so  as  to  make  a  rude  and  irregular  bar  or 
stick  of  metal  When  cold,  it  is  hammered 
along  the  sides  so  as  to  square  them,  and  is 
then  twisted  into  the  spiml  shape  which 
seems  to  have  instinctively  imnressed  itself^ 
on  gold  workers  of  all  ages  and  in  all  couii* 
tries. 

The  collars,  earrings,  and  other  om*» 
raents  arc  made  in  this  simple  tuanner,  and 
the  wife  of  a  chief  would  scarcely  think 
herself  dr*.^9ed  if  she  had  not  g^dd  orna- 
ments worth  some  eightj'  pounds.  Tho 
great  nobles,  or  Caboceers,  w*ear  on  state 
occasions  bracelets  of  such  weight  that  they 
arc  obliged  to  rest  their  arms  on  the  heads 
of  little  slave  boys,  who  stand  in  front  of 
them. 

The  Caboceers  are  very  important  per- 
sonages, and  in  point  of  fact  were  on  the 
eve  €>f  becoming  to  the  Anbanti  kin^jdom 
what  the  barons  were  to  the  English  King- 
dom in  the  time  of  John.  Indeed,  they 
were  gra*lually  becoming  so  pow^erful  antl 
so  numerous,  that  for  many  years  the  king 
of  Ashanti  has  steadily  pursued  a  policy  of 
repression,  and,  when  one  of  the  Caboceers 
died,  has  rt^fused  to  acknowledge  a  suc- 
cessor. The  result  of  this  wise  policv  is, 
that  the  Caboceers  are  now  compamtively 
few  in  number,  and  even  if  they  were  all  to 
combine  ai^inst  the  king  he  could  easily 
repress  tlu:m. 

An  umbrella  is  the  distinctive  mark  of 
the  Caboceers,  who,  in  the  present  day,  ex- 
hibit an  odd  mixture  of  original  savagery 
and  partially  acouired  civil  illation.  The 
Caboceers  have  tlie  great  privilege  of  sit- 
ting on  stools  when  in  the  presence  of  the 
king.  Moreover,  '*  these  men,*-  says  Mr, 
W,  ^eade,  '*  would  be  surrounded  by  their 
household  suites,  like  the  feudal  lords  of 
ancient  days;  their  garments  of  costly  for- 
eign silks  unravelled  and  woven  anew  into 
elaborate  patterns,  and  thrown  over  th« 
shoulder  like  the  Roman  toga,  leaving  the 
right  arm  bare;  a  silk  fillet  encircling  the 
temples;  Moorish  cliarms,  enclosed  in  small 
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cases  of  gotd  and  aiker,  suspended  oo  tbe|r 
breasts,  with  ueck laces  made  of  *  ^ggry 
heads,'  a  pecutiaJ"  stone  foumi  in  the  couri- 
tey,  and  reaeniblinff  the  *  glein-udyr '  of  the 
ancient  Britons;  lump!^  of  gold  hangjn^; 
itom  their  wrists;  while  hmnUome  •^irls 
would  stand  behind  holding  silver  bsu&ioa  in 
their  hands,'* 

An  illustration  on  pa^e  564  represents  a 
Cabc>ctJi*r  at  the  head  of  his  wijd  soldiery, 
and  well  indicates  the  strange  mixture  of 
barbarity  and  culture  wliich  cJistiDguishee 
this  AH  Well  fis  other  West  Afriean  tribes. 
It  will  be  Been  from  bis  seat  that  he  h  no 
verj'  great  horeenian,  and*  indeed,  tiie  Caho- 
ceers  are  mostly  held  on  Iheir  horses  by  two 
men,  one  on  eaeh  sitle.  When  lAr.  Diineau 
Tisited  Western  Africa,  aurl  mounted  hh 
horse  to  show  the  kiot:  bow  the  English 
dragoons  rode  and  fought,  two  of  the  retain- 
ers ran  to  his  aide,  and  paa^ed  tlieir  arms 
round  him.  It  was  not  without  some  diffi- 
cnlty  that  he  could  make  them  understand 
that  Ent^lishmen  rode  without  sueh  ase^ist* 
anee.  Tlie  Caboceer's  dress  consists  of  an 
ornaraenhd  tnrbait,  a  jaeket,  jind  a  loin 
cloth,  mostly'  of  white,  and  so  disposed  as 
to  leave  the  middle  of  the  body  hare.  On 
his  feet  he  wears  a  remarfcahle  sort  of  spur, 
tlie  part  which  answers  to  the  rowel  being 
flat,  squared,  and  rather  deeply  notched.  It 
is  used  by  strikiog  or  scoring  the  horse  with 
the  shai^i   angles,  and  not  hj  the   slitrht 

Jirieking  movement  with  whien  an  English 
oekey  uses  hjs  spurs.  The  rowela,  to  use 
the  analogous  term,  pass  through  a  slit  in 
an  oval  piece  of  leather,  which  aids  in  bind- 
ing the  spur  on  the  heel.  A  jmir  of  these 
curious  s]>urH  are  now  in  my  eolleeti-m^  and 
were  preni^nted  by  Dr.  It  Irvhie,  K.  X. 

His  weapons  consist  of  the  spear,  bow, 
and  arrows^  Ihe  latter  being  mostly  poi- 
soned, and  furniJ^bed  with  nasty-looking 
barbs  extending  for  several  inches  below 
the  hea^l  The  horse  is  almost  hidden  hy 
Its  aceoutrements,  which  are  wonderfUUy, 
like  I  hose  of  the  knii^bts  of  chivalry,  save 
that  iiistcfid  of  tlie  brilliant  embla^iuiings 
with  which  the  housings  of  the  char^<'rs 
were  covered,  sentences  fVom  the  Koran 
are  substituted,  and  are  scattered  over  the 
entire  cloth.  The  lieadstall  of  the  horse  is 
made  of  leathi-r,  and,  following  the  usual 
African  faslviou,  is  cut  into  a  vast  number 
of  t honors, 

On(>  of  these  headstalls  and  the  hat  of  the 
rider  are  in  my  eolleetinti.  They  are  both 
made  of  leatlier^  mist  earefidly  and  elaho- 
rately  worki-d.  The  hat  or  helmet  is  cov- 
ered with  tlat^  quadrangvdar  ornaments  also 
matle  of  leather,  folded  and  beaten  until  it 
is  nearly  as  hard  as  wood,  and  from  each  of 
them  depend  six  or  seven  leather  thongs, 
BO  that,  when  the  cap  is  placed  on  the  head, 
the  thongs  desceml  as  far  nn  the  mouth,  and 
answer  as  a  veil.  The  heads taU  of  the 
horse  is  a  nioat  elaborate  piece  of  workman* 


ship,  the  leather  being  stamped  out  in  bfl3d 
mm  rather  artistic  patterns,  and  deixiritijd 
with  three  circular  leathern  omaraentJi,  ia 
which  a  star-shapt/d  pattern  has  been  neatlT 
worked  in  red,  black,  and  wkite.  Five  ta^ 
sels  of  leathern  thongs  hang  from  it,  and 
are  probably  used  as  a"  meaas  uf  keeping  of 
the  flies. 

The  common  soldiers  are,  as  niaj-  ho  setu, 
quit*?  destitute  of  unifonn,  and  almost  of 
eio thing.  They  wear  several  knives  and 
daggers  attaclied  to  a  necklax^e,  and  th^y 
carry  any  iv^ capons  that  they  may  be  able  to 
procure  ^  guns  if  posdble  C  and,  in  dehmlt 
of  fire-arms,  using  bows  and  spears,  TTr»> 
of  the  petty  oiHcers  are  seen  blowing  their 
huge  trumpets,  wliieh  are  ^^iniplj  elephant 
tusks  hollowed  and  polished,  and  sometime 
carved  with  various  patterns.  They  are 
blown  from  the  side,  as  is  the  case'  witli 
AiViean  wind  instruments  genemOv, 

In  Ashanti,  as  in  other  parts  c>f  Africa, 
the  royal  succession  never  lies  in  the  direcl 
line,  Imt  passes  to  tlie  brother  or  nephew  ef 
the  deceased  monnrch,  the  ncjihew  in  ques- 
tion being  the  son  of  the  king's  sbter, 
and  not  his  brother.  The  i-easoii  for  ttiii 
arrangement  is,  that  the  people  are  ^ure 
that  iheiribture  king  has  some  royal  blood 
in  his  veins,  whereas,  according'  to  tlieir 
ideas,  no  one  c-an  he  quite  certain  that  the 
son  of  the  queen  is  also  the  son  of  the  king, 
and,  as  the  king's  wives  are  never  of  roj^ 
blood,  they  might  liave  a  mere  plebeiaa 
claimant  to  the  throne.  Therefore  the  sc*n 
of  the  king's  sister  is  always  eliosen;  and  it 
is  a  curiotia  fact  that  the  sister  in  qiiestioa 
need  not  be  married,  provided  that  the 
father  of  her  ebihl  Ix'  strong,  good -looking, 
and  of  tolerable  position  io  life. 

In  Ashanti  the  king  is  restricted  in  the 
number  of  his  wives.  But,  lis  the  prohibi- 
tion fixes  the  magic  number  of  tliree  thou- 
sand three  hundred  niul  thirty-three,  he  has 
not  much  to  cttmplain  of  witfi  regard  to  the 
stringency  of  the  law.  Of  course,  with  the 
excejition  of  a  chosen  few,  these  wives  are 
praelically  servants,  and  do  all  tlie  work 
abimt  the  fields  and  Imnses, 

The  natives  have  their  legend  aliout  gold. 
They  say  that  when  the  Great  Spirit  first 
created  'man,  he  made  one  black  man  and 
one  while  one,  and  gave  them  their  choice 
of  two  gifts.  One  cbntained  all  the  trea^ 
ures  of  the  tropics — the  fruitful  trees,  the 
fertile  soil,  tlie  warm  suu,  and  a  eal abash  of 
gold  dust.  The  other  gilt  was  simplv  a 
quantity  of  white  paper,  ink,  and  pens.  The 
former'  gifl.^  of  course,  denoted  material 
advautnges,  and  the  latter  knowledge.  The 
black  man  chose  the  former  as  being  the 
most  obvious,  and  the  white  man  the  latter, 
lleneo  the  superiority  of  tlie  white  over  the 
black. 

Conceding  to  the  white  man  all  the  advan- 
tages which  he  gains  from  his  wisdom,  they 
are  very  jealous  of  their  own  advantages, 
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and  resent  all  attempts  of  foreigners  to  work 
their  mines;  if  mines  they  can  be  called, 
where  scarcely  any  subterraneous  work  is 
needed.  They  will  rather  allow  the  precious 
metal  to  be  wasted  than  permit  the  white 
man  to  procure  it  As  to  the  mulatto,  they 
have  the  most  intense  contempt  for  him, 
who  is  a  **  white-black  man,  silver  and  cop- 
per, and  not  gold." 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  more 
stress  will  be  laid  upon  Dahome  than 
Ashanti,  and  that  in  cases  where  manners 
and  customs  are  common  to  both  kingdoms, 
they  will  be  described  in  connection  with 
the  latter.  In  both  kingdoms,  for  example, 
we  find  the  terrible  *"  Customs,"  or  sacrifice 
of  human  life,  and  in  Ashanti  these  may  be 
reduced  to  two,  namely,  the  Yam  and  the 
Adai. 

The  former,  which  is  the  greater  of  the 
two,  occurs  in  the  beginning  of  September, 
when  the  yams  are  ripe.  Before  tne  yams 
are  allowea  to  be  used  for  general  consump- 
tion, the  "Custom"  is  celebrated;  t.  e.  a 
number  of  human  beings  are  sacrificed  with 
sundry  rites  and  ceremonies.  There  are 
lesser  sacrifices  on  the  Adai  Custom,  which 
take  place  every  three  weeks,  and  the 
destruction  of  human  life  is  terrible.  The 
sacrifices  are  attended  with  the  horrible 
music  which  in  all  countries  where  human 
sacrifices  have  been  permitted  has  been  its 
accompaniment 

On  page  558,  a  Fetish  drum  and  trumpet, 
both  of  which  are  in  my  collection,  are 
illustrated,  two  of  the  instruments  which 
are  used  as  accompaniments  to  the  sacrifice 
of  human  beings. .  The  drum  is  carved  with 
enormous  perseverance  out  of  a  solid  block 
of  wood,  and  in  its  general  form  presents  a 
most  singular  resemblance  to  the  bicepha- 
lous or  two-headed  gems  of  the  Gnostics. 
The  attentive  reader  will  notice  the  remark- 
able ingenuity  with  which  the  head  of  a 
man  is  combined  with  that  of  a  bird,  the 
latter  being  kept  subservient  to  the  former, 
and  yet  having  a  bold  and  distinct  individu- 
ality of  its  own. 

From  the  top  of  the  united  heads  rises 
the  drum  itsel/,  which  is  hollowed  out  of 
the  same  block  of  wood.  The  parchment 
head  of  the  drum  is  secured  to  the  instru- 
ment by  a  number  of  wooden  pegs,  and  it 
(s  probable  that  the  heat  of  the  meridian 
«un  was  quite  sufficient  to  tighten  the  head 
of  the  drum  whenever  it  became  relaxed. 
Of  course,  the  plan  of  tightening  it  by 
means  of  a  movable  head  is  not  known  in 
Western  Africa,  and,  even  if  it  were  known. 
It  would  not  be  practised.  The  natives  never 
modify  a  custom.  They  exchange  it  for 
another,  or  they  abolish  it,  but  the  reform- 
ing spirit  never  existed  in  the  negro  mind. 

On  the  side  of  the  drum  may  be  seen  the 
air-hole,  which  is  usually  found  in  African 
drums,  and  which  is  closed  with  a  piece  of 
spider  web  when  the  instrument  is  used. 
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Sometimes  the  drums  are  of  enormous  size, 
the  entire  trunk  of  a  tree  being  hollowed 
out  for  the  purpose.  The  skin  \vliich  forms 
the  head  is  mostly  that  of  an  antelope,  but 
when  the  Ashanti  wants  a  drum  to  be  very 
powerful  against  strange  fetishes,  he  makes 
the  head  of  snake  or  crocodile  skin. 

The  former  material  holds  a  high  place  in 
the  second  instrument,  which  is  a  fetish 
trumpet  As  is  the  case  with  all  African 
trumpets,  it  is  blown,  flute-fashion,  from  the 
side,  and  not,  like  an  European  trumpet,  from 
the  end.  It  is  made  from  the  tusk  of  an 
elephant,  carefull3r  hollowed  out,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  curious  apparatus,  much  like 
the  vibrator  in  a  modern  narmonium  or  ac- 
cordion. As  .the  instrument  has  sustained 
rather  rough  treatment,  and  the  ivory  has 
been  cracked  here  and  there,  it  is  impossible 
to  produce  a  sound  from  it;  and  at  the  best 
the  notes  must  have  been  of  a  very  insig- 
nificant, character,  deadened  as  they  must 
be  by  the  snake-skin  covering.  The  skin  in 
question  is  that  of  a  boa  or  python,  which 
is  a  very  powerful  fetish  among  all  Africans 
among  whom  the  boa  lives,  and  it  covers 
almost  the  whole  of  the  instrument 

A  most  weird  and  uncanny  sort  of  look  is 
communicated  to  the  trumpet  bv  the  horrid 
trophy  which  is  tied  to  it  This  is  the 
upper  jaw  of  a  human  being,  evidently  a 
negro,  Dy  its  peculiar  development,  the  jaw 
being  of  the  prognathous  character,  and  the 
projecting  teeth  m  the  finest  possible  order. 
From  the  mere  existence  of  tnese  sacrifices 
it  is  evident  that  the  religious  system  of 
the  Ashanti  must  be  of  a  very  low  charac- 
ter. Tliey  are  not  utter  atheists,  as  is  the 
case  with  some  of  the  tribes  which  have 
already  been  mentioned;  but  they  cannot 
be  said  even  to  have  risen  to  deism,  and 
barely  to  idolatry,  their  ideas  of  the  Supreme 
Deity  being  exceedingly  vague,  and  mixed 
up  with  a  host  ot  superstitious  notions  about 
demons,  both  good  and  evil,  to  whom  they 
give  the  name  of  Wodsi,  and  which  cer- 
tainly absorb  the  greater  part  of  their  devo- 
tions and  the  whole  of  their  reverence,  the 
latter  quality  being  with  them  the  mere 
outbirth  of  fear. 

Their  name  for  Grod  is  "Nyonmo,"  evi- 
dently a  modification  of  Nyamye,  the  title 
which  is  given  to  the  Supreme  Spirit  by 
the  Cammas  and  other  tribes  of  the  Kembo. 
But  Nyonmo  also  means  the  sky,  or  the 
rain,  or  the  thunder,  probably  because  they 
proceed  from  the  sky,  and  they  explain  thun- 
der by  the  phrase  that  Nyonmo  is  knock- 
ing. As  the  sky  is  venerated  as  one  deity, 
so  the  earth  is  considered  as  another  though 
inferior  deity,  which  is  worshipped  under 
the  name  or  "  Sikpois." 

As  to  the  Wodsi,  they  seem  to  be  divided 
into  various  ranks.  For  example,  the  earth, 
the  air,  and  the  sea  are  Wodsi  which  exer- 
cise their  infiuence  over  all  men;  whereas 
other  Wodsi,  which  are  visible  in  the  forms 
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of  trtea  or  rivers,  tiav©  a  restricted  power 
over  towns,  districts^  or  individuals. 

The  scmp  of  rag,  leopardii*  claws,  sacred 
chains,  peculiar  beads,  hits  of  bone,  bird- 
beaks,  i&c,  which  are  wora  hy  the  Wontae,  or 
fetish  men,  have  a  rather  curious  use,  which  is 
well  explained  by  the  ''  F.  K,  a  S.'' :—''  The 
Wcat  Alricans,  like  tfieir  brethren  in  the  Eaist, 
have  evil  ghosts  and  hauatinp  evastra,  which 
work  themselves  into  the  position  of  demons. 
Their  various  rites  are  intended  to  avert  the 
hann  which  may  be  done  to  them  by  their 
Pepoa  or  Mulung^os,  and  perhaps  to  shift  it 
upon  their  enemies*  When  the  critical  mo- 
ment has  arrived,  the  ghost  is  adjured  by 
the  fetish  man  to  come  fortli  from  the  pos- 
sessed, and  an  article  is  named  —  a  leopard's 
claw^  peculiar  beads,  or  a  rag  from  the 
sick  man*s  bodv  nailed  to  what  Europeans 
call  the  *- Devil's  tree*— in  which,  if  worn 
about  the  person,  the  haunter  will  reside. 
It  It  tecluucalij  called  Kehi,  or  Ketl,  w  g,  a 


chair  or  a  stool*  The  word  '  fetish,'  by  the 
way,  is  a  corruption  of  the  Portnguese  Fei- 
ti^o,  i.  €,  witcheraftj  or  conjuring." 

Their  belief  respecting  thtr  Kra,  or  10a, 
or  fionl  of  a  man,  is  very  pecuiiar.  They 
believe  that  the  Kla  exists  before  the  body, 
and  that  it  is  transmitted  from  one  to  an- 
other. Thus,  if  a  child  diea,  tlie  next  m 
supjwscd  to  be  the  same  child  bom  again 
into  the  world;  and  so  thoroughly  do  uiey 
beheve  this,  that  when  a  woman* finds  tlat 
she  is  about  to  become  a  mother^  ahe  goa 
to  the  fetish  man^  and  refjuests  him  to  a^ 
the  Xla  of  her  future  child  respecting  ill 
ancestry  and  intended  careen  But  the  Kk 
baa  another  office;  for  it  is  supposed  to  be 
in  some  sort  distinct  from  the  man,  anti, 
tike  the  demon  of  Socrates,  to  j^ve  him  ad- 
vice, and  is  a  kind  of  small  Wodsi.  capable 
of  receiving  offerings.  The  Kla  is  also  diiAl, 
male  and  female;  the  former  urging  thi 
man  to  evll^  and  the  httter  to  good. 
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There  is  a  very  remarkable  point  about  the 
true  negro  of  Western  Africa,  namely,  the 
use  which  he  has  made  of  his  contact  with 
civilization.  It  mij];ht  be  imagined  that  he 
would  have  raised  himself  in  the  social  scale 
by  his  frequent  intercourse  with  men  wiser 
and  more  powerful  than  himself,  and  who,  if 
perhaps  they  may  not  have  been  much  better 
in  a  moral  point  of  view,  could  not  possibly 
have  been  worse.  But  he  has  done  nothing 
of  the  kind,  and,  instead  of  giving  up  his  old 
barbarous  customs,  has  only  increased  their 
barbarity  by  the  additional  means  which  he 
has  obtained  from  the  white  man. 

Exchanging  the  bow  and  arrows  for  the 
gun,  and  the  club  for  the  sword,  he  has 
employed  his  better  weapons  in  increasing 
his  destructive  powers,  and  has  chiefly  used 
them  in  fighting  and  selling  into  slavery  those 
whom  he  had  previously  fought,  and  who 
respected  him  as  long  as  the  arms  on  both 
sides  were  equal.  And  the  strangest  thing 
is  that,  even  considering  his  captives  as  so 
much  property,  the  only  excuse  which  could 
be  found  tor  the  savage  cruelty  with  which 
he  makes  raids  on  every  town  which  he 
thinks  he  can  conquer,  he  has  not  yet  learned 
to  abolish  the  dreadful  "  custom  "  of  human 
sacrifices,  although  each  prisoner  or  criminal 
killed  is  a  dead  loss  to  him. 

We  now  come  to  one  of  the  strangest 
kingdoms  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  that  of  Ba- 


home ;  a  kingdom  begun  in  blood  and  cruelty, 
and  having  maintained  its  existence  of  more 
than  two  centuries  in  spite  of  the  terrible 
scenes  continually  enacted  —  scenes  which 
would  drive  almost  any  other  nation  to  re- 
volt. But  the  fearful  sacrifices  for  which  the 
name  of  Dahome  has  been  so  long  infamous 
are  not  merely  the  ofl&pring  of  a  despotic 
king's  fancy;  they  are  sanctioned,  and  even 
forced  upon  him,  by  his  people  —  fit  subjects 
of  such  a  king. 

It  is  situated  in  that  part  of  Africa  com- 
monly known  as  the  Slave  Coast,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Gold,  Ivory,  and  Grain 
Coasts,  and  its  shores  are  washed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Bight  of  Benin.  Dahome 
alone,  of  the  four  great  slave  kingdoms, 
Ashanti,  Yomba,  Benin,  and  Dahome,  has 
retained  its  power,  and,  to  the  eye  of  an 
experienced  observer,  even  Dahome,  which 
has  outlived  the  three,  will  speedily  follow 
them. 

On  its  coast  are  the  two  celebrated  ports, 
Lagos  and  Whydah,  which  have  for  so  long 
been  the  outlets  by  which  the  slaves  cap- 
tured in  the  interior  were  sent  on  board 
the  ships.  Lagos,  however,  has  been  al- 
ready ceded  to  England,  and,  under  a  bet- 
ter management,  will  probably  become  one 
of  tiie  great  ports  at  which  a  legitimate 
trade  can  be  carried  on,  and  which  will  be- 
come one  of  the  blessings  instead  of  the 
curses  of  Western  Africa. 
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Wliy^ah,  bein^r  one  of  tlie, towns  through 
which^  a  traveik^r  h  Birro  to  piis§  in  going 
into  the  iiitiirior  of  Dahome,  is  worth  a 
piiasiiig  notice.  Cinitiim  Burton,  trom  ivhom 
the  gri^iiter  part  ot  our  knowledge  of  this 
Strange  laatl  is  derived,  stales  that  the  very 
Qfttnti  is  a  mijiDomcr,  In  the  firat  place,  we 
have  RttTibuted  it  to  the  wrong  spot,  and  in 
thtt  mxt  we  have  given  it  a  moat  comipted 
iSih\  The  place  which  wo  call  Why  dan  i& 
known  to  tho  people  m  Gre-hwe  (Planta- 
tion Hoitse),  while  the  reid  Hwe-dah  —  ns 
the  word  ought  to  bo  spelt— l>c longs  rightly 
to  a  little  kingdom  whose  capital  was  Havi. 

OrigaiaDya  port  belonging  to  the  king  of 
Savi,  and  given  up  entrrcdy  to  pira^-y,  it 
parsed  into  the  hands  of  Agaja,  king  of 
bidiome,  who  easily  found  an  excuse  for 
attmrkin^  a  place  i^'hieh  wtm  so  valuable  as 
giving  liini  a  direct  com  inn  nica  lion  from  th*^ 
interior  to  the  aea,  without  the  intervention 
of  middle*men,  who  each  take  a  heavy  per- 
centage from  all  goods  that  hqsh  through 
their  districts  From  1725,  when  it  thus 
parsed  into  Dahoman  hands,  it  raptrlly  in- 
creased in  si«e  and  importance.  Now  it 
prps<  nta  an  extraorflinary  mixture  of  native 
and  imported  m:istera^  and  we  will  endea- 
vor to  cast  a  rapirl  f  Irmcc  at  the  former. 

The  place  m  iliv[ili<l  into  tive  districts, 
eaeh  governed  by  iu  own  Caboceer;  and  it 
is  a  notable  fact^  that  nowadaya  a  Calwceer 
need  not  be  a  native.  The  post  of  Cabocet^r 
of  the  Soglaji,  or  Engli»h  quarter,  was  of- 
fered to  Captain  Burton,  who,  however  could 
not  be  tempted  to  accept  it  even  by  the 
^  umbrella  of  rank-«  equal  to  the  blue  ribbon 
of  our  own  eystein* 

At  the  entrance  of  every  town  there  i& 
the  De-sum,  or  Cusitom^hou^c,  and  close  by 
it  are  a  numbcT  of  littJe  J'etisih  houses, 
wherein  the  tntder  ia  sn]>posed  to  return 
his  tlian  ka  t  o  th  e  pr  opi  t  iati  n^  d  em  on  s,  Th  e 
etrcets  are  formed  by  the  walls  of  enclosures 
and  the  hacks  of  ho « sew;  aod»  as  Dahoman 
architeelure  is  regulated  by  law,  a  very  uni- 
form etlVct  is  obtained.  The  walls  are  niuti, 
popularly  called  **  Rwish»-'  Hometimen  mixed 
with  oyster-shells  to  strengthen  it,  and  built 
up  in  regular  courstes,  each  about  two  feet 
and  a  hiilf  in  thickness.  By  law,  no  walls 
are  allowed  to  be  more  than  four  courwes 
high. 

The  hot  sun  soon  bakes  the  mud  into  the 
con?!istcnee  of  soft  brick;  and,  were  it  not 
for  the  fi<*rce  rains  of  the  trojiics,  it  would 
be  very  lasting,  Aa  it  is,  the  rainy  season 
is  very  destructive  to  walls,  and  the  eaHy 
part  of  the  dry  season  is  always  a  busy 
lime  with  native  arcliitects^  who  are  en- 
gaged in  rrpairing  the  damages  caused  by 
the  rains,  Thire  is  a  small  amount  of  salt 
in  the  mud,  uhich  increases  the  liabiljtj'  t^ 
damage.  On  the  Gold  Coast  the  natives 
ingeniiiusly  strengthen  the  swish  walls  by 
growing  cactus  plant.s;  hut  the  negroes  tif 
Didiome  neglect  l^is  precautiga,  ana  eonse- 


qntntiT  give  themaelTes — nM  toy  fwfUk 
provcrniidlv  do— ft  vmt  amount  of  needM 
trouble.      Inhere   are    no   windows  to 

hotises;  but  the  roofs,  made  of  gmt 
leaves  fiistened  on  a  light  franiewori^ 
ma<le  so  that  they  can'he  partially 
from  the  walls,  like  the  "^^  f^y  '  of  j*  lent 

In  spite  of  the  presence  of  localijEed  Cliri^ 
lian  missions,  and  the  eontinua]  eontartd 
Islamism,  the  system  of  feiiKhi»<iii  is  ram- 
pant in  Whydah.  No  human  pacrifir^^  ute 
place  there,  all  the  victims  being  farwan^f4 
to  the  capital  for  execution.  Hut,  nccf^niiiig 
to  Captain  Burton,  *^eveti  in  Uie  bo^ir 
many  a  hut  will  be  girt  round  with  the  U 
Todun^  a  country  rope  with  dead  lr«t«i 
dangling  from  it  at  spaces  of  twenty  fttt. 
(ZoVfiSnu  signifies  ttre-fetish.) 

^^  After  a  contlagralion,  this  fetish  fire- 
prophylactic  becomes  almost  urii verbal.  Op- 
posite' the  house  gates,  agsiin^  we  find  tb 
Vo*siva  defending  the  inmntefl  from  hum. 
It  is  of  many  shapes,  especially  a  stick  ori 
pole,  wiiii  an  empty  old  calabash  for  li  liesd, 
and  a  body  composed  of  jgra^a,  tkaie^ 
palm  leaves,  fowls'  feathers,  achat  inn  ibelk 
These  people  must  deem  lig^htlv  of  an  In- 
fluence that  can  mistake,  evt.*ij  fti  thedari, 
such  a  scarce n>w  for  a  human  bt-in^, 

''  Near  almost  every  door  staiidN  the  I>ts- 
ha-gbau,  or  Lecba-pot,  by  Europeans  e«)ni- 
monly  called  the  'DeviI^s  di.^h,''  It  h  a 
common  clay  shaM  article,  either  whole  or 
broken,  and  \'very  morning  and  evening  it 
is  filled,  generaUy  by  wonien,  vt^ith  eoold 
maize  and  palm  oil,  for  the  h  cue  fit  of  tin 
turkey  bu^cxard.  ^Akra&u,'  the  vulture,  in, 
next  to  tlie  snake,  the  happiest  anlmail  ia 
Dahome,  Tie  has  always  afinndance  of  iito>\, 
like  storks,  robins,  swaih»xvs,  cmw?^,  athu- 
tant-cnmes,  and  otlier  holy  birds  in  diJler* 
ent  part^  of  the  world.  'I'mvellers  aba^ 
thh  *  obscene  fowl,'  forgetting  that  wjthoat 
it  the  towns  of  Yoruba  wouhl  he  uninhabit- 
able. *  ,  *  The  turkey -buzsiard  iierehcd  im 
the  fopniost  stick  of  a  bl.astt^d  calabiisli  tree 
is  to  the  unromantic  natives  of  A  frica  whai 
the  pea  fowl  is  to  more  engaging  Asians. 
It  always  struck  me  as  the  most  appropriate 
emblem  and  heraldic  bearing  lor  decayed 
Dahome." 

The  Legha,  or  idol  to  whom  the  fowl  m 
sacred,  is  an  abominable  image,  rudely 
moulded  out  of  clay,  and  represented  in  tk 
sqtiatting  attitude,  Bometimcs  I<ii  gha^s  head 
is  of  wood  J  with  eyes  and  teeiii  madr  ot 
cowries,  or  else  painted  white,  Legba  is 
mostly  a  male  deity,  rarely  a  female,  and 
the  chief  olycct  of  the  idof  maker  secras  to 
be  that  the  worshmper  shall  have  no  <lonbt 
on  the  snbject,  Legba  sits  in  a  httle  hut 
open  at  the  sides;  and,  as  no  one  takes  care 
of  him,  and  no  one  dares  to  meddle  with 
him,  the  country  is  full  of  these  queer  little 
temples,  in-iide  wliich  the  god  Is  sometimes 
seen  in  tolerable  preservation,  but  in  m«>st 
cases  hm  simk  Into  a  mere  heap  of  mud  aod 
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dost    Some  of  these  wooden  Legbas  may 
he  seen  on  the  552 rbl  page,  but  they  are  pur- 
posely selected  on  accouat  of  ttie  excep- 
tional delicacy  displayed  by  the  carver. 
Snakes   are  fetish  *  throughout  Dahome, 
I  and  are  protected  by  the  severest  laws.    All 
j  serpenta  are  highly  venerated,  but  there  is 
»  one  in  particular,  a  harmless  snake  caUe<l 
f  the  *■•  Danh^bwe,"  which  is  held  in  the  most 
absurd  reverence.    It  is  of  moderate  size, 
reaching  some  five  or  six  feet  in  length,  oud 
is  rather  delicately  colored  with  brown,  yel- 
I  low^  and  wliite.     The  Danhs^bwe  is  Icept 
tame  In  fetish  houses,  and,  if  one  of  them 
should  stray,  it  is  carefully  restored  by  the 
man  who  finds  it,  and  who  grovels  on  the 
ground  and  covers  himself  with  duat  before 
Be  touches  it,  as  he  would  in  the  presence 
,  of  a  king,     Fonnerly  the  penalty  for  kill  in  :^ 
OBo  of  these  snakes  was  death,  but  it  is  now 
commuted  for  a  punishment  which,  although 
very  severe,  is  not  necessarily  fatal  to  the 
sufferer.     It  partakes  of  tlje  mixture  of  the 
horrible  and  the  grotesque  which  is  so  char- 
acteristic of   this  land.    Mr.   Duncan  saw 
three  men  undergo  this  punishment.  Three 
small  houses  were  built  of  dry  sticks,  and 
thatched  with  dry  grass.    The  culprits  were 
then  placed  In  frobt  of  the  houses  by  the 
fetish  man,  who  made  a  long  speech  to  the 
spectators,  and  explained  the   enormity  of 
tne  offence  of  which  they  had  been  guilty. 
^      They  then  proceeded  to  tie  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  each  culprit  a  dog,  a  kid,  and  two 
fowls.    A  quantity  of  palm  oil  was  poured 
over  them,  and  on   their  heads  were  bal- 
anced baskets,  coutalning  Hrtle  open  cala- 
I  bashes  tilled  with  the  same  mnferial,  so  that 
at  the  least  movement  the  cahibaahes  were 
upset,  and  the  oil  ran  all  over  the  head  and 
body.    They  were  next  marched  round  the 
I  Ettle  houses,  and.  lastly,  forced  to  crawl  into 
*  them,  the  dog,  kid,  and  fowls  being  taken  olf 
their  shoulders  and  thrust  into  the  house 
with  them.    The  doors  being  shut,  a  large 
mob  a^ssemblca  with  sticks  and  clods,  and 
surrounds  the  house.    The  houses  are,  then 
fired,  the  dry  material  blazing  up  like  gun- 
powfler,  ana  the  wretched  inmates  burst 
their  way  through  the  flaming  walls  and 
roof,    aa<l    rush    to    the    nearest    running 

I  stream,  followed  by  the  crowd,  who  beat 
and  pelt  them  unmercifully.  If  they  can 
l*ench  the  water,  they  are  safe,  and  shovdd 
they  be  men  of  any  consequence  they  have 
'  littfe  to  fear,  as  their  friends  sufrouod 
them,  and  keep  off  the  crowd  until  the 
water  is  reached. 

The  whole  of  the  proceedings  are  «hown 
in  tlie  illustration  on  the  previous  page. 

In  the  distance  is  seen  one  of  the  culprits 
being  taken  to  his  fetish  house,  the  basket 
Lof  calabashes  on  his  head,  and  the  animals 
Lflliiig  round  his  neck.  Another  is  seen 
■cteenitig  into  the  house,  near  which  the 
fetish  man  is  standi  njr,  holding  dead  snakes 
in  his  hands,  and  horrible  to  look  at  by 


reason  of  the  paint  with  which  he  has  cov- 
ered his  face.  In  the  foreground  is  another 
criminal  rushing  towara  the  water,  just 
about  to  plunge  into  it  and  extinguish  the 
tlames  that  are  still  playing  about  his  oil- 
saturaied  hair  and  have'  nearly  l)urned  off 
all  his  aeantv  elothing.  The  bliizinjj:  hut  is 
seen  behind  him,  and  around  are  tlie  spec- 
tators, pelting  and  striking  him,  while  his 
personal  friends  are  checking  them,  and 
fceeijing  the  way  clear  toward  the  water. 

We  will  now  feave  Whydah,  and  proceed 
toward  the  capital 

When  a  person  of  rank  wishes  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  king,  the  latter  sends  some 
of  his  oflScers,  bearing,  as  an  emblem  of 
their  rank,  the  shark-stick,  i.  e.  a  kind  of 
tomahawk  about  two  feet  long,  carved  at 
tliG  end  into  a  rude  semblance  of  the  shark, 
anotlier  imago  of  tlie  same  fish  being  made 
out  of  a  silver  doll:u*  beaten  llat  ;vnd  nailed 
to  the  end  of  the  handle.  One  of  the  offi- 
cers will  probably  have  the  lion  stick  as  his 
emblem  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him;  but  to 
unpractised  eyes  the  lions  cjirved  on  the 
stick  would  iinswer  equally  well  for  the 
sharks  and  both  wouM  do  well  as  ''  croco- 
dile"  sticks,  the  shapes  of  the  animals  being 
purely  conventional. 

The  mode  of  travelling  is  generally  in 
hammocks,  made  of  cotton  cloth,  but  some- 
times formed  of  silk:  these  latter  are  very 
gaudy  attairs.  The  average  size  of  a  ham- 
moclc  is  nine  leet  by  five,  and  the  ends  are 
lashed  to  a  pole  some  nine  or  ten  feet  in 
length.  Upon  the  pole  is  fixed  a  slight 
frameworlc,  which  supports  an  awning  as  n 
defence  against  tlie  sun.  The  pole  is  car- 
ried not  on  the  slioulders  but  the  beaila 
of  the  bearers,  anO,  owing  to  their  awk- 
wardness and  rough  movements,  an  inex- 
perienced traveller  gets  his  head  knocked 
against  the  pole  with  coni^i^lerable  violeuce- 
Two  men  carry  it,  but  each  hammock  re- 
quires a  set  of  seven  men,  some  to  act  a« 
relays,  and  others  to  help  in  getting  tho 
vehicle  over  a  rough  part  of  the  road.  Each 
man  expects  a  giass  of  rum  morning  and 
evening,  and,  a»  he  is  able  to  make  an 
unpopular  master  vcrj*  uncomfortable,  it  ia 
]>etter  to  yield  to  thn  general  custom,  espe- 
cially as  rum  is  only  threepence  per  pint 

Being  now  tidrlyin  the  mlilst  of  Dabome, 
let  us  see  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  name. 
S»>me where  abrmt  A.  B,  It  12*1,  an  old  king 
died  and  left  three  sons.  The  oldest  took 
his  father*s  kingdom,  and  the  youngest, 
Dako  by  name  (some  writers  c^ll  hlim  Tacu- 
dona).  went  abroad  to  seek  his  fortune,  and 
settled  at  a  place  not  far  IVom  Agbome.  By 
degrees  Dato  became  more  and  more  po\v- 
erml,  and  was  continually  encroaching  upon 
the  country  belonging  to  a  neighboring?  king 
called  Daub,  L  e.  the  Snake,  or  Kxiinbow, 
As  the  number  of  his  followers  inereased, 
Dako  pestered  Danh  for  mon.'  and  more 
land  for  them,  until  at  last  the  king  lost 
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patience,  and  said  to  the  pertinaciooa  men- 
dicant, '*8«ion  thuu  wilt  build  in  my  bt'lJy." 
Baku  thou^jjlit  that  this  idea  was  not  a  bad 
otit%  and  wiieti  he  hiid  collected  sufficient 
warriors,  he  attacked  Danh,  killed  him,  took 
possession  of  his  kint^flom,  and  built  a  new 
palace  over  hii*  coii)se,  thus  literally  and 
delil)erately  fuldlling  the  prediction  made 
in  ha.ste  and  an^^er  by  his  conquered  foe. 
In  honor  of  his  victory,  the  conquerer  called 
the  jdace  Danh-ome,  or  Danh's-helly.  Th<i 
^'  n  *'  in  this  word  is  a  nasal  sound  unknown 
to  En*;lisili  ears,  and  the  word  h  best  pro- 
nounced  D:ih-ome,  as  a  disHvUahle. 

The  great  nei*;hl>orin*;  kingdom  of  Al- 
lada  was  friendly  with  Dahome  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years,  when  they  fell  out,  fought, 
and  Dahome  again  proved  victorious,  bo 
that  Allada  allowed  itself  to  be  incorporated 
with  Dahome. 

It  wivs  a  little  beyond  Alkida  w*here  Cap- 
tain Burton  first  saw  some  iif  the  celebrated 
Amazons,  or  female  soldiers,  who  will  be 
presenlly  described,  and  here  began  the 
strange  series  of  ceremonies,  far  too  Tin- 
merous  to  be  separately  described^  which 
accompanied  the  progress  of  so  important  a 
visitor  to  the  capita.!.  A  mere  slight  outline 
will  be  given  of  them. 

At  every  villtige  that  was  passed  a  dance 
'was  performed,  whicli  the  travellers  were 
«?xpeeted  to  witness.  All  the  dances  bcin^ 
exactly  alike,  and  consisting  of  writhings  (3" 
the  hody  and  stamping  with  the  feet^  they 
soon  ht'came  very  monotonous,  bnt  had  to 
be  endured.  At  a  place  called  Aquine  a 
body  of  warriors  rushed  turaultuously  into 
the  cleared  space  of  the  village  under 
its  centre  tree.  Tliey  were  about  eighty 
in  number,  and  were  formed  four  deep. 
Headed  by  a  sort  of  flag,  and  accompanied 
by  the  inevitable  drum,  they  came  on  at 
full  speed,  singing  at  the  top  of  their  voices, 
and  performing  various  agile  antics.  Ailer 
circling  round  the  tree,  they  all  fell  flat  on 
the  ground,  heat  up  the  dust  with  their 
hands,  and  flung  it  over  their  bodies.  This 
is  the  royal  salute  of  Western  Africa,  and 
was  pcrlbrmed  in  honor  of  the  king's  canes 
of  office,  which  he  had  sent  by  their  bear- 
ers, accompanied  by  the  great'  ornament  of 
bis  court,  an  old  liquor  case,  covered  with 
a  white  cloth,  and  borne  on  a  boy's  head. 
From  tills  case  were  produced  bottles  of 
water,  wine,  gin,  and  rum.  of  each  of  which 
the  visitors  were  expected  to  drink  three 
times,  according  to  etiquette. 

Atler  this  ceremony  hsul  been  completed, 
the  escort,  as  these  men  proved  to  be,  pre- 
ceded the  party  to  the  capital,  dancing  and 
cape  ri  n g  t h e  w faol e  way.  Af te  r  s e ver al  hat ts , 
the  j>arty  arrived  within  sight  of  Kan  a,  the 
country  capital  "  It  is  distinctly  Dahome, 
and  here  the  traveller  expects  to  look  upon 
the  scenes  of  barbaric  splendor  of  which  all 
the  world  iias  read.  And  it  has  ita  own 
beauty;  a  French  traveller  has  compared  it 
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with  the  loveliest  villages  of  fair  Provence, 
while  to  Mr.  Duncan  it  suggested  'a  vnsi 
pleasure  ground,  not  utdike  some  parts  of 
the  Great  Park  at  Windsor,' 

'"After  impervious  but  sombre  forest 
grass-barrens,  and  the  dismal  Bwamps  ol 
the  path,  the  eye  revels  in  these  open  nhp 
teatix;  their  seducing  aspect  is  eDhanced  b? 
scattered  plan  tuitions  of  a  leek-green  «lui 
ding  the  slopes,  by  a  background"  of  gigantic 
forest  dwarting  tlic  nearer  palra  lileSL  by 
homesteada  buried  in  cultivation,  and  hr 
calabashes  and  cotton  trees  vast  as  the  vitvr. 
tempering  the  fiery  Bumraer  to  their  subject 
growths,  and  in  winter  collecting  the  rain~ 
which  would  otherwise  bare  the  newl; 
buried  seed.  Nor  is  animal  life  wanlinS 
The  turkey  buzzard,  the  kite,  and  the  ki 
trel  soar  in  the  upper  heights;  the  brightest 
fiv-CAtchers  llit  through  the  lower  strata; 
tfie  little  gray  squirrel  nimbly  clirabs  bl» 
lofty  home;  and  a  tine  larpe  spur-fowl  dstA 
from  the  plantations  of  maiite  and  cassava.^ 

As  if!  usual  with  African  names,  the  word 
Ivana  has  been  spelled  in  a  different  way  br 
almost  every  traveller  and  every  w-riter 
the  subject    Some  call  it  Canna,  or  Can: 
or  Carnah,  while  others  write  tlie  word 
Calniina,  evidently  a  corruption    of 
mina^  the  ^'mina*^  being  an  additioi 
the  people  between  the   Little    Popo  and., 
Acua  are  called  Mina.    We  shall,  howevur|] 
be  quite  safe,  if  throughout  our  account 
Western  Africa  we  accei>t  the  orthosraphl 
of  Captain  Burton.    Kana  was  seized  abouL 
1818  l>y  King  Gozo,  who  liked  the  plaoe, 
and  80  made  it  his  country  C4ipital  —  mucli 
as  Brighton  was  to  England  in  the  days  ol 
the  Eegency.    He  drove  out  the  fierce  and    ^ 
warlike  Oyoa  (pronounced  Aw-3'aws),  ft&dS 
in  celebration  of  so  important    a   victory  I 
instituted  an  annual  '*  Custom,"  t.  e,  a  humaa 
sacrifice,  in  which  the  victims  arc  dressed 
Mke  the  conquered  Oyos. 

This  is  called  Gozo'b  Custom,  and,  al- 
though the  details  are  not  precisely  known, 
its  jjeneral  tenor  may  be  ascertained  from 
the  following  facta.  One  traveller,  w^ho  vis- 
ited Kana  in  1863,  saw  eleven  platforms  on 
poles  about  forty  feet  high*  On  each  plat- 
form was  tlie  dead  bcdy  of  a  man  in  an  erect 
po^iition.  well  dressed  in  the  peasant  style, 
and  having  in  his  hand  a  calabash  contain- 
ing oil,  grain,  or  other  product  of  the  land. 
One  of  them  was  set  up  as  if  leading  a 
sheep* 

When  Mr,  Duncan  visited  Kana,  or  Can- 
anina,  as  he  calls  it,  he  saw  relics  of  this 
*'  Custom."  The  walls  of  the  place,  which 
were  of  very  ^reat  extent,  were  covered 
with  human  ^  sky  Us  placed  about  thirty  feet 
apart,  and  upon  a  pole  was  the  body  of  & 
man  in  an  upright  position,  hohling  a  basket 
on  his  head  with  both  his  arms.  A  little 
further  on  were  the  bodies  of  two  other 
men,  hung  by  their  feet  from  a  sort  of  gal 
lows,  about  twenty  feet  high.    Thej 
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been  in  that  position  about  two  months, 
and  were  hMnlly  recognizable  as  human 
beings,  and  in  fact  must  have  presented  as 
repulsive  an  apt>earance  as  the  hodies  hung 
in  chains,  or  the  heads  on  Temple  Bar, 
Two  more  bodies  were  hung  in  a  wimilar 
manner  in  tlie  market-place,  and  Mr,  Dun- 
can was  informed  that  tliey  were  criminals 
executed  for  lutrigties  with  the  king^'s  wives. 

At  Kana  is  seen  the  first  intimation  of 
the  presence  of  royalty.  A  small  stream 
runs  by  it,  and  supplies  Kana  with  water. 
At  daybreak  the  women  slaves  of  the  pahvee 
are  released  from  the  durance  in  whtcn  they 
are  kept  during  the  night,  and  sent  off  to 
fetch  water  for  the  palace.  They  are  not 
fighting  women  or  Amazons,  as  they  are 
generally  called ;  but  the  slaves  of  the  Am- 
azons, each  of  these  women  having  at  least 
one  female  slave,  and  some  as  many  as  fifty. 

The  very  fact,  howevf  r,  that  they  are  ser- 
vants of  tfie  Amazons,  who  are  the  servants 
of  the  king,  confers  on  them  a  sort  of  dignity 
which  they  are  not  slow  to  assert,  No  man 
ie  allowed  to  look  at  them,  much  less  to  ad- 
dress them,  and  in  consequence,  when  the 
women  go  to  fetch  water,  they  are  headed 
by  one  of  their  number  carrying  a  rude  bell 
Buspended  to  the  neck.  When  the  leader 
sees  a  man  in  the  distimce,  she  shakes  the 
boll  vigorously,  and  calls  out,  **  Gan-Ja,"  t,  €, 
"  the  bell  comes,"  As  soon  as  the  tinkle  of 
the  bell  or  the  cry  reaches  the  ears  of  any 
men  who  happen  to  be  on  the  road,  they 
immediately  run  to  the  nearest  footpath,  of 
whirh  a  number  are  considerately  made, 
leading  into  the  woods,  turn  their  backs, and 
Wait  patiently  until  the  long  file  of  women 
has  passed.  This  hurrying  of  men  to  the 
right  and  left,  hiding  their  faces  in  the 
bushes  and  brakes,  is  admirably  represented 
on  the  6*39 th  page. 

They  had  need  to  escape  as  fast  aa  they 
can,  for  if  even  one  of  the  water-pots  shoufd 
happen  to  be  broken,  the  nearest  man  would 
inevitably  be  accused  of  having  frightened 
tlie  woman  who  carried  it,  and  would  almost 
certainly  be  sold  into  slavery,  together  with 
his  wife  and  family. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  attendants  at 
the  palace  are  very  proud  of  this  privilege, 
and  the  uglier,  the'  older,  and  the  lower  they 
are,  tlie  more  perseveringly  do  they  ring  the 
bell  and  utter  the  dreaded  shout,  ^'  Cran-ja." 
The  oddest  thing  rs  that  even  the  lowest  of 
the  male  slaves  employed  in  the  palace 
assume  the  same  privilege,  and  insist  on 
occupying  the  road  and  driving  all  other 
travellers  into  the  by-paths.  "This'*  stiys 
Captain  Burton,  *^  is  one  of  the  greatest 
nuisances  in  Dahome.  It  continues  througli 
the  day.  In  some  parts,  as  around  the 
palace," half  a  mile  an  hour  would  be  fnll 
speed,  and  to  make  way  for  these  animals 
of  burtlien,  bought  perhaps  for  a  few  pence, 
is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  by  no  means  deco- 
rous." 


The  town  of  Kana  has  in  itself  few  ele- 
ments of  beauty,  however  picturesque  may| 
be  the  surrounding  scenery.  It  occupies 
about  three  miles  of  ground,  and  is  com- 
posed primarily  of  the  palace,  and  secondly 
of  a  nomber  of  houses  scattered  round  it,  set 
closely  near  the  king's  residence,  and  becom- 
ing more  and  more  scattered  in  pronortion 
t«:i  their  distance  from  it.  Captain  Burton 
estimates  the  population  at  4,lXXl,  Tho 
houses  are  built  of  a  red  sandy  clay. 

The  palace  wails,  which  are  of  f^reat  ex- 
tent, are  surrounded  by  a  cheertul  adorn- 
ment in  the  shape  of  human  skulls,  which 
arc  placed  on  the  top  at  intervals  of  thirty 
feet  or  so,  and  strikmg,  as  it  were,  the  key 
note  to  the  Dahomim  character.  In  no  place 
in  the  world  is  human  life  sacriticed  with 
such  prodigality  and  with  sueli  ostentation. 

In  most  countries,  after  a  criminal  is  exe- 
cuted, the  body  is  allowed  to  be  buried,  or, 
at  the  most,  is  thrown  to  the  beasts  and  the 
birds.  In  Dahome  ttie  skull  of  the  victim  is 
cleansed,  and  used  as  an  ornament  of  some 
building,  or  as  an  appendage  to  the  court 
and  its  precincts.  Consequently,  the  one 
object  which  strikes  the  eye  of  a  traveller 
is  the  human  skull.  The  wiills  are  edged 
with  skulls,  skulls  are  heaped  in  dishes  be- 
fore the  king,  skulls  are  stuck  on  the  tops  of 
poles,  skulls  are  used  as  the  hemls  of  banner 
staves,  skulls  are  tied  to  dancers,  and  all  tlifl 
temples,  or  Ju-ju  houses,  are  almost  entirely 
built  of  human  skulls.  How  they  come  to  be 
in  such  profusion  we  shall  see  presently. 

Horrible  and  repulsive  as  this  system  is, 
we  ought  to  remember  that  even  in  Eng- 
land, in  an  age  when  art  and  literature  were 
held  in  the  highest  estimation,  the  quartered 
bodies  of  persons  executt^d  for  high  treason 
were  exposed  on  the  gates  of  the  inincipal 
cities,  and  that  in  the  very  heart  of  the  capi» 
tal  their  heads  were  exhibited  up  to  a  com- 
paratively recent  date.  This  prat^tice,  though 
not  of  so  wholesale  a  character  as  the  '*  Cus- 
tom" of  Dahome,  was  yet  identical  witli  it 
in  spirit. 

As  tlie  Amazons,  or  female  soldiers,  have 
been  mentioned,  they  will  be  here  brietly 
described.  This  celebrated  force  consists 
wholly  of  women,  otleera  as  well  a^  pri- 
vates. They  hold  a  high  position  at  court, 
and,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  are  of 
such  importance  that  each  Amazon  pos- 
sesses at  least  one  slave.  In  their  own 
country  they  are  called  by  two  names, 
Akho-si,  L  €.  the  King's  wives,  and  MUno, 
t,  e,  our  mothers;  the  first  name  being  given 
to  them  on  the  Iwms  a  non  lurmflo  principle, 
because  they  are  not  allowed  to  be  the 
wives  of  any  man,  and  the  second  being  used 
as  the  conventional  title  of  respcet'  The 
real  wives  of  the  king  do  not  bear  arms,  and 
though  he  sometimes  does  take  a  fiincy  to 
one  of  his  women  soldiers,  she  may  not  as- 
sume the  position  of  a  regular  wife. 
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About  ooe-thlnl  of  the  AmnmnB  have  I 
been  married,  but  the  rest  are  ntiniarrfed 
mftideTis,  Of  course  it  is  nucdftil  ihal  j^uch  a 
bofiy  shtiiikl  observe  strict  celibacv,  if  their 
efficiency  i«i  tti  be  niaint;iined.  nnil  ee{>eclal  I 
pnim  are  takni  to  iiiHure  this  ohiecL  In  the  | 
first  pi  nee,  the  strietest  possif>le  wateh  i^  j 
kept  over  thern^  and,  in  the  second^  the 
power  of  superstition  is  invoked.  At  on^  of 
the  pidaee  jjiites,  called  significantly  A^bo- 
dewe^  *.  c^  tlie  Diseovcry  (late,  is  placed  a 
potcrit  fciiah^  who  watch^es  over  the  conduct 
of  the  Aniazons,  and  invariably  discovers 
the  Btddler  who  breaks  the  most  important 
of  the  inillt^rv  la*.vs.  The  Amazons  are  so 
afraid  of  this  fetish,  that  when  one  of  them 
hm  tnmtiji^ reused  hlie  has  been  kiiowTi  to  eou- 
ffess  her  tault,  iinfl  to  ^dve  up  the  name  of 
her  partner  in  crime,  even  with  ihe  knowl* 
edge  that  he  will  die  a  erncl  death,  and  that 
eho  will  be  scvt^rely  punt  shed,  iind  probnbly 
be  execntid  by  hvv  tclliov-soldicrs.  IJePides, 
there  !a  a  powerful  esprit  de  vorps^  rei|^ning 
amou^  the  Aninstong,  wlio  arc  fond  of  boast- 
ing that  I  hey  are  not  women,  Inrt  men. 

Theyec^rlaiuly  look  n^  if  they  were,  being, 
m  n  n!u%  more  maseullne  in  appearance  than 
the  mule  soldiei-s,  tall,  nuiscular,  and  |^os- 
mmad  of  unllihcbing  courage  and  ruthli..^» 
cntel  ty .  To  h  e  \p  th  e '  rcn  de  r  to  a  el  earer  i  1 1  e  a 
of  thiH  «iti.hviirt  and  formidable  soldiery, 
two  f\ill-leugth  portmitB  are  gnven  on  the 
next  pf  ,«?e.  Ijloodtb it  sty  and  wavagp  r.s  are 
the  Dnhomniis  ualurnlly,  the  Amazons  take 
the  k'ad  in  both  qnalttics,  seemintjto  aveuge 
tb  cms  elves,  as  it  were,  for  the  pd  vat  ions  to 
^hieh  they  are  doomed.  The  spinBtcr  sol- 
diers fu^e  women  who  have  been  selected  by 
the  kmg  from  the  thmihes  of  his  suhjccts,he 
having  the  choice  of  tlit-m  when  tliey  arrive 
at  marriageahk  age;  and  the  once  *mi>rned 
fiol tilers  are  irt^omen  who  have  been  detected 
in  infill 'lily,  r.nd  nre  e  nib  ted  instead  of  exe- 
cuted, i^r  wivi'f*  who  are  tfio  vixenish  toward 
their  luT'bnnd^  nnd  so  are  njipropriatcly 
drafted  into  the  or  my,  where  th^^ir  eorohat- 
ive  dispositions  may  lind  a  more  legitimate 
object. 

In  order  to  increase  their  bloodthirsty 
flpiHt^  nnd  inspire  a  feoliog  of  cmulnlion, 
thoiHc  who  have  killr^fl  an  enemy  are  allowed 
to  exhitnt  a  symhol  uf  tlieir  prowrsi*.  They 
remove  the  serilp.  nnd  preserve  it  for  exhibi- 
tion on  all  revieiVH  nnd  grand  occasion?;. 
They  have  also  another  decoration,  equi- 
valent to  the  Tietoria  Cross  of  England, 
namely,  a  co^Tie  shell  fa«^tcn<'d  to  the  butt 
of  the' musket  After  the  battle  is  over,  the 
vietorinus  Amawn  smt^nrs  part  of  the  riH^j 
butt  with  the  hlood  of  thi^  fidlen  enemy;  and 
jait  brf<^re  it  drlef^  spreads  another  layer. 
Tills  is  done  tintil  a  thick,  soft  paste  is 
formed,  in  to  which  the  cowrie  is  premised. 
The  miii=kct  is  then  lal<!  in  the  snn,  and 
when  pro])erly  dry  the  shell  is  Ikmly  ghicd 
to  the  wenpon. 

The  posjseasion  of  this  trophy  is  eagerly 


coveted  by  the  Amazons,  and,  ftfteri  ^ 
those  who  have  not  slain  nJi  eaeiiwirtk 
their  own  hand  are  half-mad^etitn  witk 
envious  jealoui^y  when  they  see  tlieif  morf 

Buccessfiil  sigtera  assumiiijj  tbi>  Of»Yttwi 
decoration.  One  cowrie  is  iilluwod  fk 
uach  dead  man,  and  some  of  ibo  bokhsii 
and  fierecst  of  the  Ainaiiaiis  Imve  tbtir 
musket  butts  eomplctely  covered  with  eo«* 
rtcs  arranged  in  circles,  surs^  and  smllii 
pattcnus. 

The  dress  of  the  Amaxofis  Tarl«?e  sllglitlj 
aeeorclin^  to  the  ^lOsUion  %vhieh  they  oecil|(V« 
The  ordmary  uniform  is  a  blue  itnd  vtwk 
tunic  of  native  cloth,  T>ut  made  wilhimt 
sleeves,  m  tm  to  allow  lull  frtM^tii^m  to  tht 
arniJi,  Vnder  this  is  a  i*ort  of  shiH  or  kSlt, 
reiiching  l»eh>w*  the  knees,  aud  Itelow  the 
shirt  tlie  soldier  wears  a  pair  of  ^-hort  Oneti 
trousei's.  Round  the  waisst  is  girded  thi- 
ammunition-l>elt,  which  is  nmcit;  Vxarlly  ea 
the  snme  ijniiciple  as  the  kiiidoUer  of  Um 
Middle  Ages,  It  eonniiits  of  8ome  tliinr 
hollow  wot  id  en  e^dindcr^  stielving  into  a 
kathern  belt,  eaeli  cvlin(!er  eoti talking  end 
ebRFgc  of  powder.  "When  thtty  load  thtk 
gun^i  the  Ania7,ons  merely  pour  the  powder 
down  the  br.nvL  and  rain  the  bullet  afler 
iU  without  taking  the  trouble  tr*  iiitt-Ofhice 
wadding  of  any  description,  so  tliat  tlie  fom^ 
of  the  powder  m  nmch  wasted,  and  the 
direction  of  die  hnllel  veiy  uiiecrtaiiL 
Partly  owing  to  the  ^rcnt  winila^^e  c^usfd 
by  tlie  careless  loadmg  aud  brvdly  fitting 
halls,  and  j^artlv  on  account  of  the  niferiof* 
ity  of  the  powder,  the  rdiiirgei*  are  twice  ik» 
liirge  as  would  be  requirtd  l^y  a  European 
soldier. 

Captain  Burton  rightly  stigmatizes  the 
existence  of  ssuth  an  nmiy  as  mi  i:n mixed 
evil,  and  f^ tales  that  it  is  one  of  the  caui?cs 
which  will  one  dav  can^c  the  kingdom  of 
Daiionie  to  he  ohfitcratctl  fi*oni  the  eartli* 
'-The  olyect  of  Dahoman  wars  and  inva- 
sions has  always  been  to  lay  waste  and  to 
destroy,  not  to  aggrandize, 

"xis  the  history  puts  it,  the  mien?  have 
ever  followed  the  example  of  Ajjaja,  the 
second  founder  of  the  kingdom;  mniinfj  ut 
conquest  and  at  striking  terror,  rather  Xmn 
a  I  ac  er  et  J  o  n  and  eon  so]  i<l  n  1 1  o  n.  He  n  ee  there 
has  been  a  decrease  of  po[adation  witEi  an 
increase  of  tcrritoiy,  which  i^  to  nation!^ 
the  surest  road  to  ruin.  In  the  present  dav 
the  wars  have  dwindled  to  mere  slave  hunts 
—  a  fact  it  is  wT'll  to  remember. 

*-  Tlic  warrior  tniojis,  assumed  to  number 
2/m,  should  represent  TJifM}  ehihlrcn;  the 
waste  of  reproduction  and  the  neees'^ary 
casualties  of  *  service'  in  a  region  sn  clepctn- 
ulated  arc  as  detrimental  to  the  body  politic 
as  a  proportionate  Ioh^  of  Idood  would  be  to 
the  b<idy  pcrsonul.  Tims  the  land  is  desert, 
and  the  raw  material  of  all  iIldustr>^  man, 
is  everywhere  wantim?."' 

Fierce,  cruel,  relentleas,  deprived  by  se- 
vere  laws  of  aJl   social   tieSj  the   women 
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soldiers  of  Dahome  are  the  only  real  fight- 
ers, the  meu  soldiers  being  comparatively 
feeble  and  useless.  They  are  badly  and 
miscellaneously  armed,  some  having  trade 
guns,  but  the  greater  number  being  only 
nirnished  with  bow  and  arrow,  swords, 
or  clubs.  All,  however,  whether  male  or 
fbraale,  are  provided  with  ropes  wherewith 
to  bind  their  prisoners,  slave  hunts  being  in 
truth  the  real  object  of  Dahoman  warfare. 
From  his  profound  knowledge  of  negro 
character,  Captain  Burton  long  ago  prophe- 
sied that  the  kingdom  of  Daiiome  was  on 
the  wane,  and  that  "  weakened  by  tradi- 
tional policy,  by  a  continual  scene  of  blood, 
and  by  the  arbitrary  measures  of  her  king, 
and  demoralized  by  an  export  slave-trade, 
by  close  connection  with  Europeans,  and  by 
frequent  failure,  this  band  of  black  Spartans 
is  rapidly  falling  into  decay." 

He  also  foretold  that  the  king's  constant 
stite  of  warfare  with  Abcokutn  was  a  politi- 
cal mistake,  and  that  the  Egbas  would  event- 
ually prove  to  be  the  conquerors.  How  true 
these  remarks  were  has  been  proved  by  the 
events  ox  the  last  few  years.  The  king 
Gelele  made  his  threatened  attack  on  Abeo- 
kuta,  and  was  hopelessly  beaten.  In  spite 
of  the  reckless  courage  of  the  Amazons, 
who  fought  like  so  many  mal  dogs,  and 
were  assisted  by  three  brass  six-pounder 
field  guns,  his  attack  failed,  and  his  troops 
were  driven  off  with  the  loss  of  a  vast  num- 
ber of  prisoners,  wliile  the  killed  were  cal- 
culated at  a  thousand. 

How  recklessly  these  Amazons  can  fight 
is  evident  from  their  performances  at  a 
review.  In  this  part  of  the  country  the 
simple  fortifications  arc  made  of  the  acacia 
bush:'s,  which  are  furnished  with  thorns  of 
great  length  and  sharpness,  and  are  indeed 
formidal)! '  obstacles.  At  a  review  witnessed 
by  Mr.  Dim^'an,  and  finely  illustrated  for 
the  read  T  on  the  57^th  page,  model  forts 
wore  constructed  of  these  thorns,  which 
were  hea])ed  up  into  walls  of  some  sixty  or 
seventy  feet  in  thickness  Jind  eight  in 
height.  It  may  well  be  imagined  that  to 
crojss  such  ramparts  as  these  would  be  no 
easy  task,  even  to  European  soldiers,  whose 
feet  are  defended  by  thick-soled  boots,  and 
that  to  a  barefooted  soldiery  they  must  be 
simply  impregnable.  Within  the  forts  were 
built  strong  i)ens  seven  feet  in  height,  inside 
of  which  were  cooped  up  a  vast  number  of 
male  and  female  slaves  belonging  to  the 
kinuj. 

The  review  began  by  the  Amazons  form- 
ing with  shouldered  arms  about  two  hun- 
dred feet  in  front  of  the  strong  fort,  and 
waiting  for  the  word  of  command.  As 
soon  as  it  was  given,  they  rushed  forward, 
charged  the  solid  fence  as  though  thorns 
were  powerless  against  their  bare  feet, 
dashed  over  it,  tore  down  the  fence,  and 
returned  to  the  king  in  triumph,  leading  with 
them  the  captured  slaves,  and  exhibiting 


also  the  scalpg  of  warriors  who  had  fallen 
in  previous  battles,  but  who  were  conven- 
tionally supposed  to  have  perished  on  the 
present  occasion.  So  rapid  and  fierce  was 
the  attack,  that  scarcely  a  minute  had 
elapsed  after  the  word  of  command  was 
given  and  when  the  women  were  seen  re- 
turning with  their  captives. 

The  organization  of  the  Amazonian  army 
is  as  peculiar  as  its  existence.  The  resri- 
ment  is  divided  into  three  battalions,  namely, 
the  centre  and  two  wings.  The  centre,  or 
Fanti  battalion,  is  somewhat  analogous  to 
our  Guards,  ana  its  members  distinguished 
by  wearing  on  the  head  a  narrow  white  fillet, 
on  which  are  sewed  blue  crocodiles.  This 
ornament  was  granted  to  them  by  the  king, 
because  one  of  their  number  once  killed  a 
crocodile.  As  a  mark  of  courtesy,  the  king 
generally  confers  on  his  distinguished  vis- 
itors the  honorary  rank  of  commander  of 
the  Fanti  battalion,  but  this  rank  does  not 
entitle  him  even  to  order  the  corps  out  for  a 
review. 

The  Grenadiers  are  represented  by  the 
Blunderbuss  Company,  who  are  selected 
for  their  size  and  strength,  and  are  each 
followed  by  a  slave  carrying  ammunition. 
Equal  in  rank  to  them-  are  the  sharpshoot- 
ers, or  "  Sure-to-kill "  Company,  the  Car- 
bineers, and  the  Bayonet  Company. 

The  women  of  most  acknowledged  cour- 
age are  gathered  into  the  Elephant  Com- 
pany, their  special  business  bemg  to  hunt 
the  elephant  for  the  sake  of  its  tusks,  a  task 
which  they  perform  with  great  courage  and 
success,  often  bringing  down  an  elephant 
with  a  single  volley  from  their  imperfect 
weapons. 

The  youngest,  best-looking,  most  active 
and  neatly  dressed,  are  the  archers.  They 
are  furnished  with  very  poor  weapons,  usu- 
ally bow  and  small  .arrows,  and  a  small 
knife.  Indeed,  they  are  more  for  show  than 
for  use,  and  wear  by  way  of  uniform  a  dress 
more  scanty  than  tnat  of  tbe  regular  army, 
and  are  distinguished  also  by  an  ivory  brace- 
let on  the  left  arm,  and  a  tattoo  expending 
to  the  knee.  They  are  specially  trained  in 
dancing,  and,  when  in  the  field,  they  are 
employed  as  messengers  and  in  carrying  off 
the  dead  and  wounded.  Their  olficial  title 
is  Go-hen-to,  i.  e,  the  bearers  of  quivers. 

The  greater  number  of  the  Amazons  are 
of  course  line-soldiers,  and  if  they  only  had 
a  little  knowledge  of  military  nianopuvres, 
and  could  be  taught  to  load  properly,  as 
well  as  to  aim  correctly,  would  treble  their 
actual  power.  Their  manoeuvres,  however, 
are  compared  bv  Captain  Burton  to  those 
of  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  they  have  such 
little  knowledge  of  concerted  action  that 
they  would  be  scattered  before  a  charge  of 
the  very  worst  troops  in  Europe. 

Lastly  come  the  razor  women.  This  curi- 
ous body  is  intended  for  striking  terror  into 
the  enemy,  the  soldiers  being  armed  with  a 
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ks  exactly  as  if  it  had 
town  ill  a  pantomime, 
:wo  feet  in  len^h,  and 
somewhat  larger,  and, 
ade  is  kept  from  shut- 
e  back.  It  is  employed 
linaJa,  but  by  way  of  a 
rorae  than  useiese^  and 


quite  as  likely  to  wound   the  person  ^ 

Qolda  it  as  it  ia  him  against  whom  it  ii 
direeted*  The  razor  was  inveot^d  hv  % 
brother  of  the  late  King  Gezo,    On  tJie  h^ 

Sage  m  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  wti^ 
rums  of  the  Amazons,  It  waja  taken  from 
the  slain  wardori  in  the  attack  upon  AbeiK 
kutsL 
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Before  proceeding  to  the  dread  "customs" 
of  Dahome,  we  must  give  a  brief  notice  of 
a  remarkable  point  in  the  Dahonuin  state- 
craft. Like  Japan,  Daliome  has  two  kjnn^s, 
but,  insteati  of  being  teraporal  and  spiritual 
as  in  Janan,  they  are  City  king  and  Buah 
king»  each  having  hiB  throne,  liis  state,  hi» 
court,  Km  army,  hm  officers,  and  his  custom!*. 
When  Captain  Burton  visited  Dahome,  the 
City  kin;*  was  Gelele,  son  of  Gezo,  and  the 
Bush  kin^  was  Addo-kpore, 

The  BuHh  king  is  set  over  all  the  farmers, 
and  regulates  tOlagc  ami  coramercc;  while 
the  City  king  rules  the  cities,  makes  war, 
and  manages  the  slave  trade.  Consequently, 
the  latter  is  so  much  brought  into  contact 
with  the  traders  that  the  former  is  scarcely 
ever  seen  except  by  those  who  visit  the 
country  for  the  express  pur|>ose.  He  has  a 
palace  at  a  place  about  six  miles  from  the 
■capital,  but  the  building  was  only  made  of 
poles  and  matting  when  Capt^iin  Burton 
visited  it,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  made  of 
Btronger  materials,  aa  it  was  not  to  be 
built  of  *'*'  swish "  until  Abeokuta  was 
taken. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  describe,  as  briery 
as  is  consistent  with  truth,  the  customs  of 
both  kini^s^  our  authorities  being  restricted 
to  two,  Mr.  Duncan  and  Captain  Burton, 
the  latter  having  made  many  important  eor- 
Tections  in  the  statements  of  the  former 
and  of  other  travellers.  The  present  tense 
will  therefore  be  used  througnout  the  de- 
BcriptioiL 


Gelele  is  a  fine-looking  man,  with  a  right 
royal  aspect.  lie  is  more  than  six  feet  in 
height,  thin,  b  road -sh  on  hie  red,  active,  and 
powerful*  His  hair  is  nearly  all  shaven 
except  two  cockade -I  ike  tiifls,  which  are 
used  as  attachments  for  beads  and  other 
trinkets  of  brass  and  silver.  Contrary  to 
the  usual  form,  he  has  a  firm  and  well-pro* 
nounced  chin,  and  a  tolerably  good  fore- 
head, and,  in  spite  of  his  cruel  and  blood- 
thirMty  nature,  has  a  very  agreealde  smile. 
He  wears  his  nails  very  long,  and  is  said, 
though  the  statement  is  verv  doul>tt\il, 
that  he  keeps  under  his  talon-like  nails  a 
powerful  poison,  which  he  silly  infuses  in 
the  drink  of  any  of  his  Caboceers  who 
happen  to  offend  him.  His  face  is  much 
pitted  with  the  smalt-pox,  and  he  wears  the 
mark  of  his  race,  namely,  three  pferpendicu- 
tar  scars  on  the  forehead  just  above  tlio 
nose.  This  is  the  last  remnant  of  a  very 
painful  niodeof  tatooing^  whereby  the  cheeks 
were  literally  carved,  and  the  daps  of  flesh 
turned  up  and  forced  to  heal  in  that  posi- 
tion. 

Ho  is  not  nearly  so  black  as  his  father, 
his  skin  approaching  the  copper  color,  and 
it  is  likely  that  his  mother  wa.s  either  a 
slave  girl  'from  the  northern  Maklii,  or  a 
mulatto  girl  from  Whydah. 

On  ordinary  occasions  he  dresses  very 
simpiv,  his  body  cloth  being  of  white  stuff 
edged  with  green,  and  his  short  drawers  of 
purple  silk.  He  wears  but  few  ornaments, 
the  five  or  six  iron  bracekta  which  encircle 
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his  arms  being  used  more  aa  defeat  it  e  armor 
than  a^  jewelry. 

Still  thoii^'h*  dress**d  in  a  far  simpler  bI jlc^ 
than  aoj  of  hh  Caliiicecri*,  h«  is  very  punc- 
tilious with  regard  to  etiquette,  aud  pre- 
eerves  the  ^mallt^st  tmditiona  with  a  minutu 
ngidity  worthy  of  the  court  of  Louia  XIY, 
^tboigli  he  may  be  ftittiag'  cm  a  mere 
earthen  btmeh,  utid  smoking  a  clumsy  jmd 
verv  plfiiu  pipo,  all  his  court  wait  upon  liim 
Witii  a  reverence  that  seems  to  regard  him 
as  a  dctni-god  mther  than  a  manf  Should 
the  heat,  from  which  he  U  sheltered  as 
much  as  pitKslble  by  the  royal  umbrella, 
produ'-e  a  few  drops  on  his  Brow,  they  are 
aelieately  wiped  olf  by  one  of  his  wives 
with  a  dine  cloth ;  if  tiie  tobaeco  prove 
rather  too  potent,  a  brass  or  even  a  gold 
epittooii  is  plnced  before  the  royal  lips.  If 
he  sneezes,  the  whole  assemlded  company 
bur^t  into  a  shout  of  benedictions.  The 
chief  ceremony  takes  place  when  Le  drinks. 
As  soon  as  he  raises  a  t!U]i  to  his  lip^,  tw  o 
of  hiB  wive^  spread  a  w hite  cloth  in  front 
of  hinit  while  others  hold  a  number  of 
gaudy  iimbrtdlas  so  as  to  shield  htm  fVom 
view*  Every  one  wlio  hni*  a  gun  tires  ft, 
those  who  have  bells  beat  them,  rattles  are 
ehaken,  and  all  the  courtiers  betid  to  the 
grouDd,  chipping  their  hands.  Ah  to  thcj 
commoners,  thuy  turn  their  backs  if  sitting, 
if  stariding  they  cbmc-e  like  bears,  paddliiig 
witb  thidr  hands  as  if  they  were  tmws^bawi- 
ing  '*  Poo-ou-oo  -'  at  the  top  of  their  voicef*. 

If  a  message  is  sent  from  him,  it  is  done 
ill  a  most  eirt*uitou3  manner.  He  tirst  de- 
livers the  message  to  the  Dakro,  a  woman 
jittaehed  to  the  court  She  takes  ifc  to  the 
Men,  nnd  the  Meu  psisse;!  it  on  to  the  Min- 
gau,  and  the  Mi  up  fin  delivers  it  to  the  ia, 
te nd e d  re e i I ) i i:^ n  U  W 1 1 en  t h e  ni e^sage  is  se u t 
to  the  kin^f,  tlu.^  ortler  is  reversed,  and,  as 
each  offircr  hns  to  speak  to  a  superi<'>r,  a 
Ridutalion  is  used  neatly  graduated  accord- 
ing to  rank,  Whe-n  tfie'  mesr^ago  at  fel 
reaehes  thi*  Dnkf^^  she  goes  down  on  idl- 
fonrs,  and  wlus]ii.^rs  the  messn*^e  into  the 
ro3'id  earn.  So  lenaeious  of  tritles  is  the 
native  nu^raory.  that  the  message  will  travel 
thrtmgh  tins  eireuitous  route  wjtb<>ut  the 
loss  or  tntflsjxi^ition  of  a  word* 

When  any  one,  no  matter  what  may  bo 
his  nink,  presents  himself  before  the  king, 
he  goes  through  a  ceremony  called  "''Itle 
d*ai,^-  or  lying  ou  the  grotiud.  He  pros- 
trates himself  tlat  on  his  faee,  and  ivitli  his 
hands  shovels  the  ihist  nU  over  Iuh.  p<'rson- 
He  [d'fo  kif^sr-ii  the  ground,  and  takes  care 
"when  he  rises  to  hsive  i%s  rouch  dust  as  pos* 
sible  on  hif^  huge  lips.  Face,  hands,  limbs, 
and  elollies  are  equally  covered  with  dust, 
the  smiovnit  of  reverence  being  measured  by 
the  nniouiit  of  dust  No  dug  approaches 
the  king  erect;  he  must  crawl  on  all-fours, 
shnlUe  on  his  knees,  or  wriggle  along  like 
a  suiike. 

Wherever  Gelele  holds  his  court,  there 


are  placed  before  him  three  large  oil^ 
bashes,  each  containing  the  skull  ef  a  twt- 
erful  chief  whom  he  ha<i  slain.  The  iritiil^ 
tion  of  these  skulb  is  considered  as  a  uiEirk  <i 
honor  to  their  late  owners,  asid  not^  as  ha 
been  supposed,  a  sign  of  niockery  or  dw- 
grace*  One  is  bleaehed  atid  polished  Wtt 
ivory,  and  is  mounted  on  a  ^mnLl  ship  matb 
of  brass.  The  reason  for  this  curio^ia  ar- 
rangement is,  that  when  Gexo  die^t  *i* 
chief  sent  a  mocking  nies^sag^e  to  Gdri«, 
saying  that  the  sea  had  dried  upland 
had  seen  the  end  of  I>ahome.  -Gi^lele  n- 
talialed  hy  invading  hia  territary,  killii* 
him,  and  mounting  nis  skull  on  a  ship,  a 
a  token  that  there  was  plenty  of  water  h% 
to  tioat  the  vessel. 

The  second  skull  is  mounted  with  bmi 
so  as  to  form  a  (Irinking  cup.  This 
done  because  the  owner  had  benaved  tre«d^ 
erously  to  Gelele  inslead  of  assist ing 
In  token,  therefore,  that  he  ought  to  huTt 
^' given  water  to  a  linend  in  aftlietion"— 
the  nietapborieal  mode  of  ex  pre  skiing  sjrm- 
pathy — ^  Gelele  and  his  courtiers  now  drtai 
water  out  of  his  skulk  The  third  was  ik 
akull  of  a  chief  who  had  partaken  of  thii 
treachery,  and  liis  ekull  was  aceordiadf 
mounted  with  bniss  fittings  which  repiv* 
Bpnted  the  commou  eount^  trap,  in  ordri 
to  show  that  he  had  set  a  trap,  and  fiillea 
into  it  himself.  All  these  skulls  wt^re  wUb- 
out  the  lower  jaw,  that  being  the  mo?t 
coveted  ornament  for  umbrellas^and  swerd- 
handles,  Bad  to  say,  ^vith  the  usual  ne^n* 
di&regfird  of  intlictiug  pain^  the  c^iptor  teari 
the  jaw  away  while  the  victim  is  etill  alivt 
cutting  through  both  cheeks  with  one  hjiad 
and  tearing  away  the  jnw  with  the  Dtb*in 

The  same  minule  iiud  grotesqut^  eti*pietie 
accompfvnies  the  king  as  he  proceetls  to  Ag- 
home,  the  real  eapit:d.  to  celebrate  the  St^ 
Sin  CuJitom,  and  it  h  impo&^sible  to  read  the 
,aceoimts  of  the  whole  |>roeeeding  withdiit 
beiug  struck  \nth  the  ingenuity  by  which 
the  negro  has  pressed  into  the  sirviee  of 
1]  fi  rlmri  sm  eve  ry !  h  i  n  g  E  ur<  ip  e  an  t  h  at  1 1  e  can 
lay  his  hands  upon,  while  he  has  in  variably 
ntkufiged  thereby  to  make  the  ritess  ludicrous 
iimtend  of  imposing. 

First  came  a  long  line  of  chiefs,  distia- 
guished  by  their  flags  ^^nd  nmbi^ellas,  and, 
fifter  marehing  once  round  the  lar^re  space 
or  square,  they  crossed  over  and  forme*] 
n  line  of  umbrellas  opposite  the  gateway. 
Then  came  the  royal  pnwessiim  itsL-lf, 
hcMded  by  skirraishers  and  led  by  a  man 
carrying  one  of  the  skull-topped  ^banners. 
After  these  csime  some  five  himdred  mus- 
keteers, and  behind  them  marched  Uro 
men  carrying  large  leathern  shields  pidntcd 
white,  antl  decorated  with  a  pattern  in  Mack. 
TheF*e  sire  highly  valued,  as  remnants  of  the 
old  times  wlien  shields  were  used  in  war- 
fare, and  w^ere  accompanied  by  a  guard  of 
tall  negrfves,  ^vearing  brass  helmeta  and 
black  horse-tails. 


(!0  THE  KINO'S  DAMCE.    (See  pac*  877.) 
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Kext  came  the  Kafo,  or  emblem  of  roT- 
namely,  an  iron  fetish-stick  enclosed 
In  a  white  linen  case,  topped  with  n  white 
plume;  and  after  the  Kafo  came  the  king, 
ruling  under  the  shade  of  four  white  urn- 
brelliis,  and  further  sheltered  from  the  sun 
by  thrfe  parasols,  yellowy  purple,  and  bluish 
ItccL  These  were  waved  over  him  so  as  to 
met  as  fans. 

After  the  king  was  borne  the  great  fetiab 
Rxe,  followed  by  the  **  band,''  a  noisy  assem- 
blage of  performers  on  drums,  rattles,  trum- 
pets, cymbals,  and  similar  instruments.  Two 
ipeeimens  of  ivory  trumpets,  with  various 
«lrange  devices  elal)orately  carved,  are  rep- 
resented in  an  engraving  on  the  558th  page. 
The  right-hand  trumpet  has  a  cnieified 
figure  on  it.  Lastly  came  a  crowd  of  slaves 
Liden  with  chairs,  baskets  of  cowries,  bot- 
tles, and  simitar  articles,  the  re^r  being 
broiiifht  up  by  a  pair  of  white  and  blue 
umbrellas  and  a  tattered  tlag. 

Six  times  the  king  was  carried  round  the 
gpacc,  #iring  two  of  the  circuits  being 
drawn  in  a  nondescript  wheeled  vehicle, 
and  on  the  tliird  circuit  being  c^irried,  car- 
riage and  all,  on  the  shoulders  of  his  attend- 
ants. The  fourth  and  fifth  circuits  were 
ipade  in  a  Bath  c/iair,  and  the  sixtli  in  the 
same  vehicle  carried  aa  before,  The  king 
ilien  withdrew  to  tlie  o|)poaitc  side  of  the 
apace^  and  the  Amaxons  made  their  appear- 
ance, dasdiing  into  the  space  in  three  com- 
panies, followed  by  the  Fanti  companies 
already  described.  These  young  women 
showed  their  agility  in  dancing,  and  were 
followed  by  a  calabash  adorned  witli  skulls 
and  a  number  of  flags,  escorted  by  twelve 
Hazor  women. 

By  this  time  the  king  had  transferred  him- 
eelf  to  a  hammock  of  yellow  silk,  suspended 
from  a  black  poic  ornamented  with  silver 
fiharks — this  nsh  being  a  royal  emblem  — 
and  tipped  with  brass  at  each  end.  Twelve 
vomen  carried  the  hamm()€k,  and  others 
eliaded  and  fanned  him  as  before.  These 
preliminaries  being  completed,  all  retired  to 
rest  until  the  following  aay,  which  was  to  be 
the  first  of  tho  8o-8in  or  Horse -tie  Customs, 

The  first  object  that  strikes  the  eye  of  the 
observer  is  a  large  shed  about  one  hundred 
feet  long,  forty  wide,  and  sixtv  high,  hav- 
ing at  one  cnll  a  floublc-storied  turret,  and 
the  whole  being  covered  with  a  red  cloth,. 
At  the  time  of  which  we  are  treating  there 
aat  in  the  shed  twenty  of  the  victims  to  be 
©acrificed.  Thev  were  all  seated  on  stools, 
and  bound  tightly  to  the  post^  by  numerous 
cords.  No  unnecessary  pain  w.t4  intlicted  : 
they  were  fed  four  times  in  the  day,  were 
loosened  at  night  for  8leej>!ng,  and  were 
furnished  with  attendants  who  kept  olT  the 
flies.  They  were  dressed  in  a  sort  of  Ban 
Benito  costume^  namely,  a  white  calico 
fhirt,  bound  with  rod  ribbon,  and  having  a 
crimson  patch  on  the  left  breast.  On  the 
head  was  a  tiill  pointed  white  cap,  with  bhie 


ribbon  wound  spirally  round  it.  In  spite  of 
tlieir  imj)ending  fate,  the  victims  dhl  not 
seem  to  be  unhappy,  and  looked  upon  the 
scene  with  manifest  curiosity. 

Next  C4ime  the  rite  tVom  Which  the  cere- 
mony takes  its  name.  The  chief  of  the 
horse  came  up  with  a  number  of  followera, 
and  took  away  4iil  horses  from  tlieir  owners, 
and  tied  them  to  the  shed,  whence  they  could 
only  be  released  by  the  payment  of  cowries. 

Another  shed  was  built' especially  for  the 
king,  and  contained  about  the  same* number 
of  victims.  Presently  Gelcle  came,  and 
proceeded  to  his  own  shed,  w^here  he  took 
his  seat,  close  to  the  spot  on  which  was 
pitched  a  little  tent  containing  the  relics  of 
the  old  king,  and  suppose<l  to  be  tempora- 
rily inhabited  by  liis  ghost.  After  some 
unimportant  ceremonies,  Cxclele  made  an 
liddress,  stating  that  his  ancestors  had  only 
built  rough  and  rude  8o-8in  sheds,  but  that 
Gezo  had  improved  upon  them  when  "'  mak- 
ing customs  "for  his  predecessor.  Hut  he, 
Gelele,  meant  to  follow  his  lather^s  example, 
and  to  do  for  his  father  what  he  hoped  his 
son  would  do  for  him.  This  discourse  was 
accompanied  by  himself  on  the  ib*«m,  and 
after  it  was  over,  he  displ.iyed  his  a<!tivity 
in  dancing,  assisted  by  his  favorite  waives 
and  a  prolessional  jestier.  (See  engraving 
on  the  previous  page.)  Leaning  on  a  staff 
decorated  with  a  human  skull,  he  then 
turned  toward  the  little  tent,  and  adored  in 
impressive  silence  his  father^s  ^host. 

The  next  business  was  to  distribute  deco- 
rations and  confer  rank,  the  most  promi- 
nent example  being  a  man  who  wns  raised 
from  a  simple  eapfjun  to  be  a  Caboceer, 
t!ie  newly-created  noble  tloumlering  on  the 
ground,  and  covering  himself  and  all  hia 
new  clothes  with  duat  as  a  mark  of  grati* 
tude.  More  dancing  and  drumming  then 
went  on  until  the  night  closed  in,  and  the 
first  day  was  ended* 

The  second  day  exhibited  nothing  very 
worthy  of  notice  except  the  rite  which 
gives  it  the  name  of  Clofh-clianging  Day. 
The  king  has  a  piece  of  patchwork,  about 
six  hundred  yardn  long  by  ten  wide,  wlilch 
is  called  tiio  **  Nun-ce-pace-tn,"  i  e,  the 
Able-to-do-anylhiog  cloth.  This  is  to  bo 
worn  by  the  king  as  a  robe  i^»  soon  as  he 
has  taken  Abeokuta,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ances, he  will  have  to  wait  a  very  long  time 
before  he  wears  it  It  is  unrolled,  and 
held  up  before  the  king,  who  walked  along 
ItA  whole  length  on  both  sides,  amid  the 
acclamations  of  his  people,  and  then  passed 
to  his  shed,  whure  he  was  to  go  through 
the  cloth-changing.  This  rite  consisted  la 
changing  his  dress  several  times  before  the 
people,  and  dancing  in  each  new  dress, 
finishing  with  a  fetish  war-dress,  t,  r.  a 
short  under  robe,  and  a  dark  blue  cloth 
studded  with  charms  and  amulets,  stained 
with  blood,  and  edged  with  cowrieH, 

The  third  day  of  the  Customs  exhibited 
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but  little  of  interest,  being  merely  the  usual 
processions  and  ape ec lies,  repe«ated  over 
and  over  again  to  a  wearisome  length. 
The  most  notiible  feature  h  the  cowrie- 
scrambling.  The  king  throws  strings  of 
cowries  among  the  people,  who  figlit  for 
them  on  perfectly  equal  terms,  the  lowest 
peasant  and  the  highest  noble  thinking 
themselves  equally  bound  to  join  in  the 
iicramble.  Weapons  are  not  used»  but  it  is 
considered  quite  legitimate  to  gouge  out 
eyes  or  bite  out  pieces  of  limbs,  am!  there 
is  scarcely  a  scmmble  that  does  not  end  in 
maiming  for  life,  while  on  some  occasions 
one  or  two  luekleas  individuals  are  left  deiul 
on  the  ground^  Ko  notiee  is  tiiken  of  thera, 
as  they  are,  by  a  pleasant  fiction  of  law, 
Bupposed  to  have  died  an  honorable  death 
in  aefcnce  of  their  king. 

Lastly  there  came  a  procession  of  bunch- 
backs,  who,  as  Captain  Burton  tella  us,  are 
common  in  Western  Africa,  and  are  assem- 
bled in  troops  of  both  sexes  at  the  palaoe. 
The  chief  of  tbera  wielded  a  foiTiiidable 
whip,  and,  having  arms  of  great  lengtli  nnd 
muscular  power,'  easily  cut  a  way  for  his 
followers  tiirough  the  dense  erowtl.  8even 
potent  fetisbes  were  carried  on  I  he  heads  of 
the  principal  hunchbacks.  They  Were  very 
strong  fetiches  indeed,  being  in  the  habit  of 
walkiiig  about  after  nightfall 

They  are  described  as  follows:  —  "The 
first  was  a  blue  dwarf,  in  a  gray  paque, 
witli  hat  on  bead.  The  second,  a  blue 
woman  with  pro  tu  be  ran  t  b  r  eas  t,  T  b  e  th  ir  d , 
a  red  dwarf  witli  white  eyes,  clad  cap-^-pie 
in  red  and  brown.  The  fourth  was  a  small 
black  mother  and  child  in  a  blue  loin-cloth, 
with  a  basket  or  calabash  on  the  former's 
head.  The  fifth,  ditto,  but  lesser.  The 
sixth  was  a  pigmy  baboon-like  thing,  with 
a  red  ftice  under  a  black  skull-cap,  a  war- 
club  in  the  right  hand  and  a  gun  in  the 
leil ;  and  the  seventh  much  rci^embled  the 
latter,  but  was  lamp-bla^-k,  with  a  white 
apron  behind.  They  were  carved  much  as 
the  face  cut  on  the  top  of  a  stick  by  the 
country  bumpkins  in  England." 

The  king  next  paid  a  visit  to  the  victims, 
and  entered  into  conversation  with  some 
of  them,  and  presented  twenty  ^'-  heads  "  of 
cowries  to  them.  At  Captain*  Burton's  re- 
quest that  he  would  show  mercy,  he  had 
nearly  half  of  them  untied,  nlacerl  on  their 
hands  and  knees  in  front  or  him,  and  then 
dismissed  them. 

^  The  fourth  day  of  the  Customs  is  tradi- 
tionally called  the  Horse-losing  Day,  from 
a  ceremony  which  has  now  been  abolished, 
although  the  name  is  retained.  Mnre 
dances,  more  processions,  and  more  boast- 
ings that  Abeokuta  should  be  destroyed, 
and  that  the  grave  of  Gelele's  father  should 
be  well  furnished  with  Egba  skulls.  The 
same  little  fetishes  already  mentioned  w^ere 
again  produced,  and  were  followed  by  a 
curiooa  j^as-derseul  performed  by  a  *'So." 


The  So  is  an  imitation  demon,  ^'abull-Ciiefeil 
mask  of  natural  slze^  painted  blark,  wt^| 
glaring  eyes  and  peep-hales.     The  ' 
were  huug  with  red  and  white  ragn 
and  beneath  was  a  dress  of  bamboal 
covering  the  feet,  and  fringed  at  the 
It    danced    with    head    on    one    side, 
swayed  itself  about   to   the  ^eat  &ma 
me  lit  of  the  people." 

The  whole  of  the  proceedings  were  tenfitl 
nated  by  a  long  procession  ol'  slave*,  bvtf- 
ing  in  tteir  bands  baskets  of  cowries.   **'ki 
was   the    usual   African    inconsequence- 
100,000  to  carry  201'' 

The    evening  of  the  fourth   day  is 
dreaded  Evil  ^ight,   on    which    tlie 
walks  in  solemn  Drocession  to  the  mnrh 
place,  where  the  chief  executioner  wilj 
own  hand  puts  to  death  those  victin 

have  been  reserved.    The  precise  na 

the  procedings  is  not  known,  as  nont  i 
allowed  to  leave  their  houses  except 
king  and  his  retinue;  and  anv  one  who  SI 
foolish  enough  to  break  this  law  iPcankd 
ofl'  at  once  to  swell  the  list  of  victims.    It  b 
m'u\  that  the  king  speaks  to  the  men,  clmis* 
ing  them  ivith  messages  to  his  dead  falh^,  I 
telling  him  that  his  memory  is  revered,  aai 
that  a  number  of  new  attendants  have  bctfl 
sent  to  bim,  and  with  his  own  hand  strikiBi 
the  first  blow,  the  others  being  slain  by  tb  I 
regidar  executioner. 

The  bodies  of  the  executed  were*  now  »< 
upon  a  pole,  or  hung  up  by  their  heels,  tuid 
exhibited  to  the  populace,  much  as  ust^  to 
be  done  in  England,  when  a  thief  war  ^"^ 
executed,  and  then  bung  in  chains. 

The  number  of  these  victims  has 
much  exaggerated.  In  the  annual  Ciuslo 
the  number  appears  to  be  between 
and  eighty.  Borne  thirty  of  these  victia 
are  men,  and  suffer  by  the  hand  of  the  ch 
executioner  or  bin  ,a"8siHtants;  hut  it  is  wd 
knciwn  that  many  women  are  aJso  put  ' 
death  within  the  palace  walls,  the  oloo 
thirsty  Amazons  being  the  executioneil 
The  mode  of  execution  is  rather  remarl 
able.  After  the  king  has  spoken  to 
victims,  and  dictated  his  messages,  the  es^ 
cutioners  fall  upon  ihem  and  beat  them 
death  with  their  oflicial  maces.  These  if! 
fltruments  are  merely  wooden  clubs,  arme 
on  one  side  of  the  nead  witli  iron  knob 
Some,  however,  say  that  the  victims 
beheaded;  and  it  is  very  likely  that  botl 
modes  are  employed. 

As  to  the  stories  that  have  been  so  fn 
quently  told  of  the  many  thousand  huraa 
victims  that  are  annually  slain,  and  of  tlU 
canoe  which  is  paddled  by  the  king  in 
trench  filled  witn  human  "^blood,  the}'  ai 
nothing  more  than  exaggerations  invente 
bv  traders  for  the  purpose  of  fri^itcnin- 
Englishmen  out  of  the  country,  l^veu  iq 
the  Grand  Customs  which  follow  the  de 
cease  of  a  king  the  number  of  victims  is 
barely  five  hundred* 
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We  may  naturally  ftsk  ourselves  what  is 
the  meaning  of  tne  Customs,  or  So-Sin. 
This  ceremony  is  the  accepted  mode  of 
doiu^  honor  to  the  late  kin^;  by  sending 
to  him  a  number  of  attendants  befitting 
his  rank.  Immediately  after  his  burial,  at 
the  Grand  Customs,  some  five  hundred 
attendants,  both  male  and  female^  are  de- 
spatched to  the  dead  king,  and  ever  after- 
ward his  train  i«  swelled  by  those  who  are 
slain  at  the  regular  annual  Customs. 

Besides  the  Customs  there  is  scarcely  a 
day  when  executions  of  a  Siimllar  character 
do  not  take  place.  Whatever  the  king  docs 
must  be  reported  to  his  father  by  a  man, 
who  is  tirst  charged  with  the  messajje  and 
then  killed-  No  matter  how  trivial  the 
occ4iaion  may  be  —  if  a  white  man  visits 
him,  if  he  has  a  new  drum  made,  or  even  if 
he  moves  from  one  house  to  another  —  a 
messenger  is  sent  to  tell  his  father.  And  if 
after  the  execution  the  king  should  find 
that  he  has  forgotten  something,  away  goes 
another  messenger,  like  the  postscript  of  a 
letter. 

All  this  terrible  destruction  of  human  life, 
which  is  estimated  by  Burton  as  averaging 
five  hondred  per  annum  in  ordinary  years, 
and  a  thousand  in  the  Grand  Customs  year, 
is  had  enough,  but  not  so  had  as  it  has  been 
painted.  The  victims  are  not  simple  sulj- 
ject«  of  the  king  selected  for  the  sacrifice  of 
bloodihirsty  caprice,  as  has  been  generally 
BUpposerf.  They  are  either  criminals  or 
pnsnuers  of  war,  and,  instead  of  being  exe- 
cuted on  the  spot,  arc  reserved  for  tlie  cus- 
toms, and  are  treated  as  well  as  is  consistent 
with  their  safe  custody. 

Indeed,  considering  the  object  for  which 
tliey  are  reserved,  it  would  be  ba<l  policy  for 
t!io  Dahoman  king  to  behave  cruelly  toward 
hia  victims.  They  arc  intended  as^messeu- 
gers  to  hia  father,  about  whom  they  are  ever 
afterward  supposed  to  wait,  and  it  would  be 
extremely  impnlitic  in  the  present  king  to 
send  to  his  father  a  messenger  who  was  ill- 
disposed  toward  himself,  and  who  might, 
therefore,  garble  his  message,  or  deliver  an 
evil  report  to  the  deatl  sovereign. 

As  a  rule,  the  victims  in  question  arc 
quite  cheerful  and  contented,  and  about  as 
unlike  our  ideas  of  doomed  men  as  can  well 
bo  imagined.  In  the  first  place,  they  are 
constitutionally  indiflTcrent  to  human  life, 
their  own  lives  with  those  of  others  being 
equally  undervalued;  and,  as  they  know 
that  their  lives  are  forfeit,  they  accent  the 
position  without  useless  murmurs.  Nor  is 
the  mode  of  death  so  painful  as  seems  at 
first  sight  to  be  the  case,  for  the  king,  actu- 
ated by  that  feeling  of  pity  which  caused 
the  Romims  to  stupefy  with  a  soporific 
draught  the  senses  ol  those  who  were  con 
demned  to  the  cross,  mostly  administers  to 
the  victims  a  bottle  or  so  of  rum  about  an 
hour  before  the  exccuticm,  so  that  they  are 
for  the  most  part  iosendibie  when  killed. 


This  humane  alleviation  of  their  suffer- 
ings is,  however,  restricted  to  those  who 
die  at  the  customs,  and  is  not  extended  to 
those  who  perish  by  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner as  messengers  to  the  deceased  king. 
How  these  executions  are  conducted  may 
be  seen  by  the  following  account  of  a  scene 
at  Dahome  by  Mr.  Duncan:  — 

"The  ceremonies  of  this  day  were  nearly 
a  repetition  of  those  of  yesterday,  till 
the  time  arrived  (^an  hour  before  sunset) 
when  the  four  traitors  were  brought  into 
the  square  ibr  execution*  They  uuirched 
through  the  mob  assembled  round  appar- 
ently as  little  concerned  as  the  spectators, 
who  seemed  more  cheerliil  than  before  the 
prisoners  made  their  appearance,  as  if 
they  were  pleased  with  tne  prospect  of 
a  change  or  performance.  The  prisoners 
were  marched  ck»se  past  me  in  slow  time; 
consequently  I  had  a  good  opportunity  of  ] 
minutely  observing  them,  particularly  as 
every  person  remained  on  his  knees,  with  1 
the  exception  of  myself  and  the  guard  who  J 
accompanied  the  prisoners. 

*'  They  were  all  young  men,  of  the  middle 
size,  ana  appeared  to  be  of  one  family,  or  at 
least  of  the  same  tribe  of  Makees,  who  are 
much  better-looking  than  the  people  of  the 
coast  Each  man  was  gagged  with  a  short 
piece  of  wood,  with  a  smalJ  strip  of  white 
cotton  tied  round  each  end  of  the  stick,  and 
passed  round  the  pole.  This  was  to  prevent 
them  from  speakmg.  They  were  arranged 
in  line,  kneelmg  before  the  King. 

*'  The  hea<l  gang-gang  man  then  gave  four 
beats  on  the  gong,  as  one  ^  two,  and  one  — 
two;  the  upper  part  of  the  gang-gang  being 
smaller  than  the  lower,  and  thus  rendering 
the  sounds  di  He  rent,  similar  to  the  public 
clocks  in  England  when  striking  the  quar- 
ters. After  the  four  beats  the  gang-gang  man 
n^ldressed  the  culprits  upon  the  enormity  of 
their  crime  and  tlie  justice  of  their  sentence. 
During  this  lengthened  harangue  the  gang- 
gang  was  struck  at  short  intervals,  wMcli 
gave  a  sort  of  awful  solemnity  to  the  scene. 
After  this,  tl»e  men  were  suddenly  marched 
some  distance  back  from  his  majesty,  who 
on  this  occasion  refused  to  witness  the  exo- 
cution.  The  men  were  then  ordered  to 
kneel  in  line  about  nine  feet  apvart,  their 
hands  being  tied  in  front  of  the  body,  and 
the  elbows  held  behind  by  tw*o  men,  the 
body  of  the  culprit  bending  forward. 

**toor  old  May  ho,  who  is  an  excellent 
man,  was  the  proper  executioner.  He  held 
the  knife  or  bill-hook  to  me,  but  I  again 
dechned  the  honor;  when  the  old  man,  at 
one  blow  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  divided 
the  head  from  the  body  of  the  first  culprit, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of  the 
skin,  which  was  separated  by  passing  the 
knife  underneath.  Unfortunately  the  second 
man  was  dreadfully  mangled,  for  the  poor 
fellow  at  the  moment  the  blow  was  struck 
having  rmsed  hia  head,  the  knife  struck  in  a 
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ilantin^  direction,  and  only  made  a  large 
wound;'  the  next  blow  caught  him  ou  the 
back  of  t!te  head,  ^vhcn  the  brain  protrudecL 
The  po*jr  fellow  strujjgled  violently.  The 
third  stroke  caught  liini  across  the  shoul- 
ders, inei<;tinrj  a  dreathUl  gju^h.  The  next 
caught  him  on  the  neck,  which  wa&  twice 
repeated.  The  otFlcer  steadying  the  crimi- 
nal now  lost  his  hold  on  account  of  the 
blood  wliich  rushed  from  tlie  blood-vessels 
on  all  who  were  near.  Poor  old  May  ho, 
now  quit«  pidsied,  took  hold  of  the  head, 
and  after  tsviftting  it  several  times  round, 
Beparated  it  from  the  still  convulsed  and 
itrnpljlin^  trunk.  During  the  latter  part  of 
this  difipHting  execution  the  he^id  presented 
an  awhil  spe'ctade,  the  distortion  of  the 
features,  and  the  eyeballs  completely  up- 
turned, gl\"ing  it  a  horrid  appearance* 

*'The  next  man^  poor  fellow,  with  his 
eyes  partially  shut  anil  head  drooping  for- 
ward  near  to  the  ground,  reniainea  alF  this 
time  hi  sii^pensie;  easting  a  partial  glance 
on  the  head  which  was  how  close  to  him, 
and  the  trunk  dragged  close  past  him^  the 
Wood  Jitill  rnahing  from  it  like  a  fonntiiiOp 
Mnyho  refused  to  make  another  attempt, 
and  anotju^r  man  acted  m  his  stead,  and 
with  one  blow  aenarated  the  spinal  hones, 
hut  di<l  not  entirely  sejiamte  th©  head  from 
the  body.  This  was  fanished  in  the  same 
manner' as  thi*  Urst*    However,  the  fourtli 


enlprit  was  not  so  fortunate,  Ills  head  itcil 
being  separated  till  alVerth re©  stroke's.  Thi 
body"  afterward  rolJed  over  several  tiimiLi 
when  tlie  blood  spurted  over  my  face  im: 
clothes. 

"-^  The  most  disgusting  part  of  this  nhim^ 
inahle  and  disgn sting  execution  wa?  that^^f^ 
an  ill -looking  wretch^  who,  like  the  imaiei' 
ous  vultures,  stood  with  a  iiniiill  calabash  is 
his  hand,  readj  to  catch  the  blood  trom  t^ 
individual  which  be  greedily  devoured  W 
fore  it  had  escaped  one  minute  firoio  tbi 
veins*  The  old  wretch  had  the  Irapudi^oe 
to  put  some  rura  in  tlie  blood  and  a^k  me 
to  drink:  at  that  moiuent  I  could  wili 
good  heart  have  sent  a  bullet  through  hii 
head. 

**  Before  execution  the  vieliHi  is  fumleSnd 
with  a  clean  white  elc*tli  to  tie  round  ^ 
loins,  Atler  deeanilation  the  bmly  is  oi* 
mediately  dragged  otf  by  the  heels  to  i 
largo  pit  at  a  considerable  distance  fromiht 
town,  and  thrown  therein,  aud  is  immt 
d lately  devoured  by  wolves  and  vultnim 
which*  arc  here  so  ravenous  that  thej  wSl 
aim  oat  take  your  victuals  from  you/' 

Captain  iturton  says  that  he  never  mm 
this  repulsive  part  of  the  sacrificial  cere^ 
mony,  and  states  that  there  is  only  out 
approach  to  eannihalii>m  in  Dahoine- "  TMi 
is  m  connection  with  tlie  worship  of  the  ' 
thunder  god,  aud  is  described  on  page  ^ 
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THE  ORAXD  CUWrO^Sa  OF  DAHOMB — CELEBRATED  OXCE  DT  A  LETETIME  —  **  VTE  ARE  HUyOBT"— THE 
BA8KST  aACmnnCE— QELELE'a  TOWEK  — THE  FIBE  TEI*ECIiAPH  ANXJ  ITS  DETAILS  — LAST  DAY  OF 
THE  CVWrOMB  —  THK  TIBED  ORATORS  — A  GENERAL  SMASH  —  CONCLUBIOX  OF  TBE  CEREMOmT  — 
DAHOMA^r  MARBIAOES  — THE  RELIGION  OF  D AHOME— POLYTHEISM,  AND  DIFFKRENT  RANKS  OF  j 
THE  DEITIES  —  WORSHIP  OF  THB  THUNDER  GOD- CEREMONY  OF  HEAD  WORSHIP  — THB  PRIESTfl 
OB  FKTIA&E&S — THK  FEHALE  FBTIBBERS  —  n>EAa  OF  THE  BPUimTAL  WORLD  — IN  QITEBT  AFTER 
DEATH— BUBIAL— THE    1>RATH    OF  A  KINO— THE  WATER   flPBDTElJirO    C08TOM  —  CUT AIN    BUB- 

tojt'b  summary  or  the  bahomak  character. 


We  now  pass  to  the  Grand  Customs  of  Da- 
home,  winch  only  lake  place  onee  in  a  mon- 
arch's lifetime.  This  tearful  ceremony,  or 
rather  series  of  ceremonies,  is  nerforracd  in 
honor  of  a  deceased  king,  ana  the  duty  of 
carrying  it  out  devolves  upon  his  successor. 
Eacn  king  tries  to  outvie  his  predecessor  by 
aacrificin^  a  greater  number  of  victims,  oV 
by  inventing  some  new  mode  of  performing 
the  sacritice.  In  consequence  of  this  habit 
the  mode  of  conducting  the  Grand  Custom 
is  so  exceedingly  variable  that  a  ihll  de- 
scription would  entail  a  narration  of  the 
Custom  as  performed  by  each  successive 
king. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  vic- 
tims are  carefully  saved  for  the  purpose, 
Custom  Day  being  the  only  general  execu- 
tion time  ill  the  year;  and'  in  consef|uence, 
if  a  new  king  (inds  that  he  has  not  a  sutl- 
cicnt  numlier  of  victims  to  do  honor  to  his 
father's  memoryj  and  at  least  to  equal  those 
whom  his  lather  satirificed  when  he  came  to 
the  throne,  he  must  wait  until  the  required 
number  can  be  made  up. 

The  usual  method  of  doing  so  is  to  go  to 
war  with  some  tribe  with  wnom  there  is  a 
feud;  and  for  this  reason,  among  others, 
both  Gezo  and  Gelele  made  a  series  of  at- 
tacks, Aheokuta  winning  at  first,  but  being 
afterward  beaten  back,  as  has  been  oarratcfl 
It  la  chiefly  for  this  reason  that  the  Amiizons 
are  taught  to  rush  so  tiercel v  over  the  for- 
midable thorn  walla  by  which  the  towns  are 


fortiOed,  and  the  prisoners  whom  they  take 
are  mostly  handed  over  to  the  king  to  bo 
kept  in  readiness  for  the  next  custom, 

Uti  tlie  great  day  of  the  Grand  Custom 
the  king  appears  on  a  platform,  decorated, 
according  to  Dahoman  ideas,  in  a  most 
gorgeous  manner,  with  cloths  on  which  are 
rndely  painted  the  figures  of  various  ani- 
mals. Aronnd  him  are  his  favorite  wives 
and  his  principal  officers,  each  of  the  latter 
being  distinguished  by  his  great  umlirclla. 
Below  is  a  vast  and  surging  crowd  of  ne- 
groes of  both  sexes,  wild  with  excitement 
and  rum,  and  rending  the  air  with  their 
yells  of  welcome  to  their  sovereign.  In  rec-  ^ 
ognition  of  their  loyalty,  ho  flings  among' 
them  "  heads  ■'  of  coWies,  strings  of  beads, 
rolls  of  cloth,  and  similar  valuables,  for 
which  they  light  and  scramble  and  tear  each 
other  like  so  many  wild  beasts  —  rmd  indeed, 
for  the  time,  tliey  are  as  fierce  and  as  ruth-  . 
less  as  the  most  savage  beasts  that  the  eartli 
holds. 

iifter  these  specimens  of  the  royal  favor 
are  distributed,  the  cries  and  yells  begin  to 
take  shape,  and  gradually  resolve  themselves 
into  praises  of  the  king  and  appeals  to  his 
bounty.  "We  are  hungry,  O  King/'  they  ' 
cr>%  '*Feed  us,  O  King,  for  we  are  hungry  I  " 
and  this  ominous  demand  is  repeated  with 
increasing  fury,  until  the  vast  crowd  have 
lashed  themselves  to  a  pitch  of  savage  lur\', 
which  nothing  but  blood  can  appease.  And 
blood  they  have  in  plenty.    The  victims  at© 
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now  brought  forward,  each  beicg  gagged  in  i 
order  to  prove  at  him  from  crying  oul  to  the 
king  for  mere}*,  in  which  case  he  moat  he 
immediately  rtUeased,  and  tliey  Rre  firmly 
secured  by  being  lashed  inside  baskets,  so 
that  they  can  move  neither  head,  hand^  nor 
foot  At  the  siMit  of  the  victims  the  yeUs 
of  the  erowd  below  redouble,  and  the  air  is 
rent  with  the  cry,  "  We  are  bungryl  Feed 
us,  O  King," 

Prcaeutly  the  deafening  yells  are  huahed 
into  u  death-like  silence,  as  the  king  rbes, 
ati J  with  hb  own  hand  or  foot  pufihes  one  of 
the  victims  otX  the  platform  into  the  mitlst  of 
the  crowd  below.  The  helpless  wretch  falls 
into  the.  outstretched  arms  of  the  eager 
crowd,  the  basket  is  rent  to  atoms  hj  a  hun- 
dred haufle^;  and  in  a  shorter  time  than  it  has 
taken  to  write  this  sentence  the  man  has 
been  torn  limb  from  limb,  while  Around  each 
portion  of  the  still  quivering  body  a  mass  of 
infuriated  uej^TOe»  jire  fighting  like  so  many 
starved  dogs  over  a  bone, 

Gelele,  folloTs^mg  the  habits  of  his  ances- 
tors^ introduced  an  iruprovement  on  this 
practice,  and,  instead  of  raerelj  pushing  the 
victirae  off  the  platform,  built  a  circular 
tower  some  thirty  feet  in  height,  decorated 
after  the  same  grotesque  manner  as  the 
platform,  and  ordered  that  the  victimJii  should 
he  flung  i^om  the  top  of  this  tower.  Should 
the  kingdom  of  Dahome  laat  long  enough 
for  Gelele  to  have  a  successor,  some  neu' 
variation  will  probably  be  introduced  into 
the  Grand  Customs. 

After  Gelele  had  finished  his  gift  tlirow* 
ing,  a  strange  procession  wound  its  wav  to 
the  tower — the  proeesAion  of  blood*  f'irst 
came  a  nnmfier  of  men,  cadi  earn  ing  a  pole, 
to  the  eml  of  which  was  tied  a  living  cock; 
and  after  them  marched  another  string  of 
men,  each  bearing  on  his  liead  a  living  goat 
tied  up  in  a  fiexible  basket,  so  that  the  poor 
animals  could  not  move  a  limb,  Next  came 
a  bull,  borne  by  a  number  of  negroes;  and 
lastly  came  the  human  victims,  each  tied  in 
a  basket,  and  carried,  like  the  goats,  horizon- 
tall  v  on  a  man's  head. 

T^hree  men  now  mounted  to  the  top  of  the 
tower,  and  received  the  victims  in  sueecs- 
fiion,  as  they  were  handed  up  to  them.  Just 
below  the  tower  an  open  space  was  left,  in 
whicli  was  a  block  of  wood^  on  the  edge  of  a 
hole,  atten»led  by  the  executioners.  The 
fowls  were  first  nuUg  from  the  top  of  the 
ttiwer*  still  attached  to  the  poles;  and  it 
seemed  to  be  requisite  that  every  creature 
which  was  tficn  sacrificed  should  be  tied  in 
some  extraordinary  manner.  As  soon  os 
they  touched  the  ground,  tbev  were  seized, 
dragged  to  the  block,  and  their  heads 
chopped  off,  so  that  the  Mood  might  be 
poured  into  the  hole.  The  goats  were 
thrown  down  after  the  fowli,  the  hull  after 
the  goat^,  and,  lastly,  the  nnfortimate  men 
shared  the  same  fate.  The  mingled  blood  of 
these  victimi  ivm  jiUowed  to  remaia  in  the 
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hole,  which  was  left  nncovered  all  night,  tfet 
blood-stained  block  stftoding  beside  it 

The  illustration  on  the  following  pp 
depicts  the  last  feature  of  this  terrible 
On  tlie  right  hand  is  the  king,  seated 
his  royal  umbrella,  eurmounted  with  &  li 
ard^  tue  emblem  of  royalty,  and. 
him  are  bis  wives  and  great  meiL  In  tk 
centre  rises  the  clotb-ct>vered  tower,  fra 
which  a  human  victim  ba^  just  been  bury. 
while  another  la  being  carried  to  hi«  &^ 
Below  19  one  of  the  executioners  slaai&c 
by  the  hloek,  and  clustering  in  front  at  i^ 
tower  Is  the  mob  of  infuriated  sava^a^ 

Just  below  the  king  is  seen  the  oJuid,^ 
most  |>romluent  instrument  of  w  hich  ii  fhi 
great  drwm  carried  on  a  man's  bcad^Mf 
beaten  by  the  drummer  who  ^land^  iMlfiii 
him,  and  one  of  the  king's  liatiners  m  # 

Dred  behind  the  bnnd,  and  mtardod  IjT » 
J  of  armed  Amazons*  In  froal  mr%  m- 
eral  of  the  fetishmen,  their  heacU  ademe 
with  the  eoiiical  enp,  their  l>odi(!9  llmi# 
cally  painted,  and  the  in<;%itiibl(9  f^kfoM  8 
their  hands.  The  house  whicli  w  mmm^ 
to  contain  the  spirit  of  the  dec^fl^ed  Ka§k 
seen  on  the  kit. 

The  last  day  of  the  CustoniB  i»  ©el 
after  n  rather  pecuhar  mannf^r. 

A  line  of  soldi e-rs  armed  with  gui 
tioued  ail  the  way  from  A  g home  to  ^ 
Theae  aoldler^  are  T>laced  at  some  little 
tance  from  each  other,  and  their  duly  h 
transmit  a  rolling  fire  all  the  ^\^y  frotii " 
capitiil  to  the  port  and  hack  again,  TU^- 
a  later  invention,  the  finner  plan  bclfif  IB 
transmit  a  E-mail  present  from  naod  Co  luot 
starting  from  Whydah  and  having  ttt  di^ 
tinntion  in  the  pnlace.  Another  lin^  J 
muBketcers  extended  from  the  Komaii  IhBQae 
to  ft  suburb  about  a  mile  distant> 

Tlie  njethod  of  arranging  lliero  ifl  WJ 
curious.  At  intervals  of  three  hiuim 
yards  or  so  are  built  little  huts  of  am, 
each  being  the  lod;£^ing-place  of  two  mWet^ 
Though  dightly  built,  there  m  some  atttld^ 
at  ornament  aoout  them,  as  each  hlit  Imi 
a  pent  roof,  a  vernnda  supported  by  V0^ 
poles,  and  the  iide  walls  decorated  wftt  i 
diamond  pattern  of  bamteo  and  a  MM 
ahmb,  which  is  supposed  to  repel  lighlli^ 
A  tiift  of  grass  ornaments  each  end  of  d& 
gables,  and  those  huts  that  are  sitTtM«d 
nearest  the  palace  are  always  the  most  deft- 
orated. 

In  front  of  each  hut  the  muaketB  helocf 
ing  to  the  soldiers  are  fixed  horizontally  oi 
rorked  sticks.  They  are  ready  loaded,  a»3 
the  two  are  employed  lest  one  of  the© 
should  miss  fire,  there  are  nearly  mm 
hundred  of  these  huts  upon  the  line  to'  Why- 
dah,  end  it  is  calculated  that  the  time  occi- 
pied  in  the  fire  ought  to  be  about  half  an 
nour. 

When  Captain  Burton  attended  this  cere- 
mony in  1853^  Geleie  had  not  been  con* 
firmed  at  AHaida^  and  in  oonsequeuce  wai 
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not,  by  roval  etiquette,  allowed  to  live  in  a 
house  built  of  anything  better  than  stakes 
and  matting.  Cfonsequently,  his  officers 
were  obliged  to  follow  his  example,  as  it 
would  have  been  eouivalent  to  treason  had 
a  subject  presumed  to  live  in  a  "swish" 
house  when  his  monarch  only  d^elt  in 
matting. 

However^  on  this  occasion  at  all  events 
the  king  tried  to  atone  by  barbarous  finery 
for  the  wretched  material  of  his  "  palace. 
The  Agwajai  gate  led  into  an  oblong  court 
of  matting,  sprinkled  with  thick-leaved  lit- 
tle fiff  trees  or  vivid  green,  and  divided  into 
two  Dy  the  usual  line  of  bamboos.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  southern  half  was  the  royal 
pavilion,  somewhat  like  a  Shakmiyana  in 
jBengal,  with  an  open  wing  on  each  side. 

"The  sloping  roof  of  the  central  part, 
intended  for  the  king,  was  of  gold  and  lake 
damask,  under  two  broad  strips  of  red  and 
green  satin;  the  wings,  all  silk  and  velvet, 
were  horizontally  banded  with  red,  white- 
edged  green,  purple  and  yellow,  red  and 
green  m  succession,  from  the  top,  and, 
where  the  tongue-shaped  lappets  started, 
with  chrome  yellow.  The  hangings,  play- 
ing loosely  in  the  wind,  were  remarkable 
chiefly  for  grotesque  figures  of  men  and 
beasts  cut  out  of  colored  cloth  and  sewed  to 
the  lininff." 

Sevenu  little  tables  were  placed  near  the 
inner  entrances,  each  being  sheltered  by  a 
huge  umbrella,  three  decorated  with  figures 
and  four  white.  These  were  for  the  women, 
who  were  dressed  in  their  gayest  apparel, 
magnificent  in  mantles  of  red,  pink,  and 
flowered  silks  and  satins.  Opposite  to  the 
kinj]j  were  five  ragijed  white  umbrellas,  shel- 
tering eleven  smiul  tables,  and  behind  the 
tables  was  a  small  crowd  of  officials  and 
captains,  dressed  in  costumes  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  the  women. 

On  the  right  of  the  throne  was  the  court 
fool,  a  very  important  man  indeed,  his  eyes 
surrounded  with  rings  of  white  chalk,  and 
his  shoulders  covered  with  an  old  red  velvet 
mantle.  Although  not  of  sufficient  rank  to 
be  permitted  the  use  of  an  umbrella,  he  was 
sheltered  from  the  sun  by  a  piece  of  matting 
raised  on  poles.  A  model  of  a  canoe  was 
placed  near  him. 

Just  at  the  entrances  eight  muskets  were 
tied  horizontally,  each  supported  on  two 
forked  sticks,  as  has  already  oeen  described, 
and  behind  each  musket  stood  the  Amazon 
to  whom  it  belonged. 

Afler  making  his  gueefts  wait  for  at  least 
two  hours,  —  such  a  delay  being  agreeable 
to  royal  etiquette,  —  the  ting  condescended 
to  appear.  This  time  he  had  arrayed  him- 
self after  a  very  gergeous  and  rather  hete- 
rogeneous fashion.  He  wore  a  yellow  silk 
tunic,  covered  with  little  Bcarlet  flowers,  a 
great  black  felt  Spanish  hat,  or  sombrero, 
richly  embroiderea  with  gold  braid,  and  a 
broad  belt  of  gold  and  peazis  (probably 


imitation)  passed  over  his  left  shoulder  to 
his  right  side.  Suspended  to  his  neck  was 
a  large  crucifix,  and  in  his  left  hand  he  car- 
ried an  hour-glass.  An  old  rickety  table 
with  metal  legs,  and  covered  with  fed  vel- 
vet, was  placed  before  him,  and  upon  it 
were  laid  a  silver  mug,  a  rosary,  sundry 
pieces  of  plate,  and  some  silver  armlets. 
On  taking  nis  seat,  he  put  the  silver  mug  to 
its  proper  use,  by  drinking  with  all  his 
guests,  nis  own  face  being,  according  to  cus- 
tom, hidden  by  a  linen  cloth  while  he  drank. 

After  the  usual  complimentary  addresses 
had  been  made,  a  woman  rose  at  1  p.m.  and 
gave  the  word  of  command  —  "  A-de-o." 
This  is  a  corruption  of  Adios,  or  farewell. 
At  this  word  two  of  the  muskets  in  front  of 
the  king  were  discharged,  and  the  firing 
was  taken  up  by  the  Jegbe  line.  In  three 
minutes  the  firing  ran  round  Jegbe  and 
returned  to  the  palace.  At  2  p.m.  another 
"  A-de-o  "  startea  the  line  of  firing  to  Why- 
dah,  the  time  of  its  return  having  been  calcu- 
lated and  marked  by  a  rude  device  of  laying 
cowries  on  the  ground,  and  weaving  a  cloth 
in  a  loom,  the  number  of  threads  that  are 
laid  being  supposed  to  indicate  a  certain 
duration  of  time. 

As  soon  as  the  firing  began,  two  officials 
marched  up  to  the  king  and  began  an  ora^- 
tion,  which  they  were  bound  to  maintain 
until  the  firing  had  returned.  Amid  the 
horrible  noise  of  five  heralds  proclaiming 
the  royal  titles  and  a  jester  springing  his 
rattle,  they  began  their  speecn,  but  were 
sadly  discomfited  by  a  wrong  calculation  or 
a  mismanagement  of  the  firing.  Instead  of 
occupying  only  half  an  hour,  it  was  not  fin- 
ishea  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  the  poor 
orators  were  so  overcome  with  heat  and  the 
fine  dust  which  hovered  about,  that  toward 
the  end  of  the  time  they  were  nearly  choked, 
and  could  hardly  get  out  short  sentences,  at 
loj^  intervals,  n*om  their  parched  throats. 
"  There  will  be  stick  for  this,"  remarks  Cap- 
tain Burton. 

Stick,  indeed,  is  administered  very  freely, 
and  the  highest  with  the  lowest  are  equally 
liable  to  it  On  one  occasion  some  of  the 
chief  officers  of  the  court  did  not  make  their 
appearance  exactly  at  the  proper  time.  The 
king  considered  that  this  conduct  was  an 
usurpation  of  the  royal  prerogative  of  mak- 
ing every  one  else  wait,  whereas  they  had 
absolutely  made  him  wait  for  them.  So,  as 
soon  as  they  appeared,  he  ordered  the  Ama- 
zons to  take  their  bamboos  and  beat  them 
out  of  the  court,  a  command  which  they 
executed  with  despatch  and  vigor.  The 
beaten  ministers  did  not,  however,  seem  to 
resent  their  treatment,  but  sat  cowering  at 
the  gate  in  abject  submission. 

Alter  occupying  several  days  in  this  feast- 
ing and  speech-making  and  boasting,  the 
king  proceeded  to  the  last  act  of  the  Cus- 
toms. Having  resumed  his  place  at  the 
yelvet-covered  table,  he  filled  his  glass  with 
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rum,  and  drank  with  his  visitors  to  the 
health  ofhia  fatlier*8  ghoat,  who,  by  the  way, 
hail  been  seen  bathiiig  in  the  sea,  and  had 
received  two  slaves,  sacrificed  in  order  to 
tell  him  that  his  son  was  ple.ised  at  his  visit 
Aller  n  few  nnimportnnt  ceremonies,  he 
{ion  red  a  little  rum  on  the  «jroun(l,  and, 
clashiijj?  his  glass  to  pieces  on  the  table,  rose 
and  kit  the  tent.  His  attendants  followed 
his  example,  and  smashed  everything  to 
pieces,  even  including  the  tables;  this  act 
pntbably  acconnting  lor  the  very  mean  and 
Ticket}  Condition  of  the  royiil  furniture. 
With  this  general  smash  the  Cu.stoms  teruii- 
nated,  iDUcli  to  the  relief  of  the  visitors. 

^larriages  among  the  Dahomans  are  nn 
odd  com|iound  of  simpiicity  jind  complexity. 
Tht*  bridegroom  commences  his  suit  hy 
semling  a  couple  of  friends  to  the  father  of 
the  intended  bride,  and  furnishes  them  with 
a  doubly  potent  argument  in  the  shape  of 
two  bottles  of  rum.  Should  the  father  ap- 
prove of  the  proposition,  he  graciously 
drinks  the  rum,  and  sends  back  the  empty 
hottlen  —  a  token  that  he  accepts  the  pro- 

Eosal,  and  as  a  delicate  bint  that  he  would 
ke  some  more  rum.  The  happy  man  takes 
the  bint,  fills  the  bottles,  senda  them  to  the 
father,  toj^ ether  with  a  present  for  the  young 
lady;  and  then  nothing  more  is  required 
excerit  to  name  the  atnouni  of  payment 
whicli  is  demanded  for  the  girl  Cloth  is 
the  chief  article  of  barter,  and  a  man  is 
some  limes  occupied  for  two  or  three  years 
in  procuTint:^  a  sufficient  quantity. 

At  last  the  day  —  always  a  8unday — ^is 
settled,  and  more  bottles  "of  rum  are  sent 
by  the  bridegroom Vn  messengers,  who  bring 
t£e  bride  in  triumph  to  her  future  hrmie. 
followed  hy  all  her  family  and  friends, 
Then  comes  a  general  feast,  at  which  it  is 
a  point  of  honor  to  consume  as  much  Wy 
possible,  and  it  is  not  nntil  after  midnight 
that  the  bride  is  definitely  handed  over  to 
hi^r  husband,  Tlio  feast  being  over,  the 
bridegroom  retires  into  his  house  and  seats 
himself  Several  fetish  women  lead  in  the 
brid*.'  liy  her  wrist^s,  and  present  her  in  sol* 
emu  form,  telling  them  lioth  to  behave  well 
to  each  other,  but  recommending  him  to 
flog  her  well  if  she  displeases  bira.  Another 
tT^'o  or  three  hours  of  drinking  then  follows, 
and  ab(mt  3  or  4  a.m.  the  fetish  women 
retire,  and  the  actual  marriage  is  supposed 
to  be  completed. 

Next  morning  the  husband  sends  more 
rum  and  some  heads  of  cowries  to  the  girFs 
parents  as  a  token  that  he  is  satisfied, 
and  after  a  week  the  bride  returns  to  her 
father's  honse.  where  she  remains  for  a  day 
or  two,  cooking,  however,  her  husband^s 
food  and  seiichn)^  it  to  him.  On  the  day 
when  she  returns  home  another  feast  is 
hetiL  and  then  she  subsides  into  the  semi- 
servile  state  which  is  the  normal  condition 
of  a  wile  tliroughout  the  greater  part  of 
savage  Africa. 


We  now  come  to  the  religion  of  Dabnu^l 

which,  as  may  be  imagined  from  ihe  pr^ 
vioua  naixative,  is  of  a  very  low  cbaractti,! 
and  has  been  curtly  summarized  by  Capudtj 
Burton  in  the  following  Bcutence:' — "  Ainrl 
cans,  as  a  rule,  worship  everything  exeqil 
the  Creator."  As  the  con  tact*  of  Oie  Da" 
mans  with  the  white  men  and  with 
Moslems  has  probably  engrafted  foreiji 
ideas  in  the  native  mind,  it  is  not  verv 
to  find  out  the  exact  nature  of  their  reV 
but  the  following  account  is  a  short  at 
of  the  result  of  Captain  Burton-s  invc 
tion. 

He  states  that  the  reason  why  the  aatii 
do  not  worship  the  Creator  is  thai,  althc 
Ihev  axikiiow ledge   the   fact   of  a    8U]W 
Deity,  they  think  that  He  is  too  great 
high  to  trouble  Himself  about  the  a^yn 
mankind,  and  in  consequence   they  dg_ 
trouble  themselveB    by   paying  a'  1 
which  they  think  would  be  fruitless* 
devotion,  such  as  it  is.  expends  itself j 
fore  upon  a  host  of  minor   deities, 
neeted  with  some  material  object- 
First  we  have  the  principal  deities, 
are  ranked  in  distinct  cladfies.     The 
important    is  tlie   Snake   ffod^   who  haa 
thousand  snake  wives,  ana   is  repres«Qt 
by  the"  Danhghwc,  which  has  alre-adj  bca 
mentioned,     Next  in  order  come  the  Tm 
gods,  of  which  the  silk-cotton  (Bmnbax)  B 
the  most  powerful,  and  lias  the  same  ntiSK 
her  of  wives  as  the   Danhghwc.     It  tus, 
however,  a  rival  m  the  Ordeal,  or  poi*oi 
tree. 

The  last  of  these  groups  is  the  sea.  Thii 
deity  is  represented  at  Whydah  hv  a  y&j 
|[jreat  priest,  who  ranks  as  a  kingrand  hi 
five  hundred  wives  in  virtue  of  his  rcprt' 
sentative  office.  At  stated  times  he  viati 
the  shore  to  pay  his  respects,  and  to  tJirow 
into  the  waves  his  offerings  of  beads,  cowritf, 
cloth,  and  other  valuables.  Kow  and  thfii 
the  king  sends  a  human  sacrifice  from  flu 
capital  He  creates  the  victim  a  Caboceer. 
gives  him  the  state  uniform  and  umbrellAn 
his  short-lived  rank,  nuts  him  in  a  gorgwwi 
hammock,  and  sends  nim  in  great  pcjmpftnd 
state  to  Whjdah.  As  soon  as  he  arriTei 
there,  the  iinest  takes  him  out  of  his  hjJH* 
mock  and  transfers  him  to  a  canoe,  takct 
him  out  to  sea,  and  flings  him  into  tlie  water, 
where  he  is  instantly  devoured  hj  the  ex- 
pectant  sharks. 

Lately  a  fourth  group  of  superior  deite 
has  been  added,  under  the  name  of  thi 
Thunder  gods.  In  connection  with  Hu 
worship  of  this  deity  is  found  the  onlyap- 
proach  to  cannibal  ism  which  is  known  to 
exist  in  Dahome.  Wlien  a  man  has  been 
killed  by  lightning,  hurial  is  not  lawful,  and 
the  body  is  therefore  laid  on  a  platlbrm  and 
cut  up  hy  the  women,  who  hold  the  pieces  of 
flesh  in  "their  months,  and  pretena  to  eat 
them,  calling  out  to  the  passengers,  *' We 
sell  you  meat,  fine  meat;  come  and  buy  I** 
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After  these  ^oups  of  superior  deities 
come  a  host  of  inferior  gods,  too  numerous 
to  mention.  One,  however,  is  too  curious  to 
be  omitted.  It  is  a  man's  own  head,  which 
is  considered  a  very  powerful  fetish  in 
'-  Dahome.  An  engraving  on  the  595th  page 
illustrates  this  strange  worship,  which  is  as 
follows :  — 

'*  The  head  worshipper,  after  providing  a 
fowl,  kola  nuts,  rum,  and  water,  bathes, 
dresses  in  pure  white  bsdrt,  and  seats  him- 
self on  a  clean  mat  An  old  woman,  with 
her  medius  finder  dipped  in  water,  touches 
successively  his  forehead,  poll,  nape,  and 
mid-breast,  sometimes  all  his  joints.  She 
then  brealius  a  kola  into  its  natural  divisions, 
throws  them  down  like  dice,  chooses  a  lucky 
piece,  which  she  causes  a  bystander  to  chew, 
and  with  his  saliva  retouches  the  parts  be- 
fore alluded  to. 

"The  fowl  is  then  killed  by  pulling  its 
body,  the  neck  being  held  between  the  big 
and  first  toe;  the  same  attouchements  are 
performed  with  its  head,  and  finally  with 
the  boiled  and  shredded  fiesh  before  it  is 
eaten.  Meanwhile  rum  and  water  are 
drunk  by  those  present" 

The  fetishers,  or  priests,  are  chosen  by 
reason  of  a  sort  of  ecstatic  fit  which  comes 
upon  them,  and  which  causes  them  at  last  to 
fall  to  the  ground  insensible.  One  of  the 
older  priests  awaits  the  return  of  the  senses, 
and  then  tells  the  neophyte  what  particular 
fetish  has  come  to  him.  He  is  then  taken 
away  to  the  college,  or  fetish  part  of  the  town, 
where  he  learns  the  mysteries  of  his  calling, 
and  is  instructed  for  several  years  in  the 
esoteric  language  of  the  priests,  a  language 
•which  none  but  themselves  can  understand. 
If  at  the  end  of  the  novitiate  he  should  re- 
turn to  his  former  home,  he  speaks  nothing 
but  this  sacred  language,  and  makes  it  a 
point  of  honor  never  to  utter  a  sentence  that 
any  member  of 'the  household  can  under- 
stand. 

When  a  man  is  once  admitted  into  the 
ranks  of  the  fetishes,  his  subsistence  is  pro- 
vided for,  whether  he  be  one  of  the  "  regu- 
lars," who  have  no  other  calling,  and  who 
live  entirely  upon  the  presents  which  they 
obtain  from  tnose  who  consult  them,  or 
whether  he  retains  some  secular  trade,  and 
only  acts  the  fetisher  when  the  fit  happens 
to  come  on  him.  They  distinguish  them- 
selves by  various  modes  of  dress,  such  a« 
shaving  half  the  beard,  carrying  a  cow-tail 
flapper,  or  wearing  the  favorite  mark  of  a 
fetisher,  namely,  a  belt  of  cowries  strung 
back  to  back,  each  pair  being  separated  by  a 
sinprle  black  seed. 

The  fetish  women  greatly  outnumber  the 
men,  nearly  one-fourth  belonging  to  this 
order.  They  are  often  destinea  to  this  ca- 
reer before  their  birth,  and  are  married  to 
the  fetish  before  they  see  the  light  of  day. 
They  also  take  human  spouses,  but,  from  ^1 
accounts,  the  life  of  the  husband  is  not  the 


most  agreeable  in  the  world.  The  women 
spend  meir  mornings  in  going  about  beg- 
ging for  cowries.  In  the  aiternoor^she  goes 
with  her  sisters  into  the  fetish  house,  and 
puts  on  her  ofllcial  dress.  The  whole  party 
then  sally  out  to  the  squares,  where  •  they 
drum  ana  sing  and  dance  and  lash  them- 
selves into  fits  of  raving  ecstasy.  This  lasts 
for  a  few  hours,  when  the  women  assume 
their  ordinary  costumes  and  go  home. 

It  is  illegal  for  any  fetisher  to  be  assaulted 
while*  the  fetish  is  on  them,  and  so  the 
women  always  manage  to  shield  themselves 
from  their  husband's  wrath  by  a  fetish  fit 
whenever  he  becomes  angry,  and  thi*eatens 
the  stick. 

As  to  the  position  of  the  human  soul  in 
the  next  world,  they  believe  that  a  man 
takes  among  the  spirits  the  same  rank  which 
he  held  among  men;  so  that  a  man  who  dies 
as  a  king  is  a  king  to  all  eternity,  while  he 
who  is  a  slave  when  he  dies  can  never  be  a 
free  man,  but  must  be  the  property  of  some 
wealthy  ghost  or  other. 

Visiting  the  world  of  spirits  is  one  of  the 
chief  employments  of  the  fetish  men,  who 
are  always  ready  to  make  the  journey  when 
paid  for  their  trouble.  They  are  often  called 
upon  to  do  so,  for  a  Dahoman  who  feels  un- 
well or  out  of  spirits  always  fancies  that  his 
deceased  relatives  are  calling  for  him  to  join 
them,  a  request  which  he  feels  most  unwill- 
ing to  grant  So  he  goes  to  his  favorite 
fetisher,  and  gives  him  a  dollar  to  descend 
into  the  spirit  world  and  present  his  excuses 
to  his  friends.  The  fetisher  covers  himself 
with  his  cloth,  lies  down,  and  falls  into 
a  trance,  and,  when  he  recovers,  he  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  conversation  which 
has  taken  place  between  himself  and  the 
friends  of  his  client  Sometimes  he  brings 
back  a  rare  bead  or  some  other  object,  as 
proof  that  he  has  really  delivered  the  mes- 
sage and  received  the  answer.  The  whole 
proceeding  is  strangely  like  the  ceremonies 
performed  by  the  medicine  men  or  Ange- 
koks  among  the  Esquimaux. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  that,  in  a  country 
where  human  life  is  sacrificed  so  freely,  a 
sort  of  inquest  takes  place  after  every  death. 
The  reason  for  this  custom  is  rather  curious. 
The  king  reserves  to  himself  the  right  of 
life  and  death  over  his  subjects,  and  aiiy  one 
who  kills  another  is  supposed  to  have  usurped 
the  royal  privilege. 

As  soon  as  death  takes  place,  notice  is 
sent  to  the  proper  officers,  called  Gevi,  who 
come  and  inspect  the  body,  receiving  as  a 
fee  a  head  and  a  half  of  cowries.  When 
they  have  certified  that  the  death  was  nat- 
ural, the  relatives  begin  their  mourning, 
during  which  they  may  not  eat  nor  wash, 
but  may  sing  as  much  as  they  please,  and 
drink  as  much  rum  as  they  can  get  A  cof- 
fin is  prepared,  its  size  varying  according  to 
the  rank  of  the  deceased  person;  the  coii^se 
is  clothed  in  its  best  attire,  decorated  with 
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ornaments,  and  a  change  of  raiment  is  laid 
in  the  cotRn,  to  be  woni  when  the  deceased 
fairly  reaches  the  Land  of  spirits.  The  very 
poor  are  unable  to  obtain  a  coffin,  and  a 
wrapper  of  matting  is  deemed  sutlicient  in 
such  eases. 

The  grave  is  dug  in  rather  a  peculiar 
manner,  a  cavern  being  excavated  on  one 
side,  the  cnffln  being  fir><t  lowered  and  then 
pushed  sideways  into  the  cave^  so  that  the 
earth    iniraedititely  above    is    undisturbed. 

Cler  the  ^ave  is  Hlkd  io,  the  earth  is 
oothed  with  water.  Over  the  grave  of  a 
'man  in  good  circumstances  is  placed  a  ves- 
sel-shaped iron,  into  which  is  poured  water 
or  blood  by  way  of  drink  for  the  deceased. 
Foniierly  a  rich  man  used  to  have  slaves 
buried  with  lum^  hut  of  late  years  only  the 
two  chiefs  of  the  king  are  allWed  to  sacri- 
fice one  slave  at  death,  they  beinp  supposed 
not  to  need  as  manv  attendants  in  the  next 
world  as  if  they  hatl  been  kings  of  Dahome 
in  this. 

As  sfx^Q  as  the  king  dies,  his  wives  and  all 
the  women  of  the  palace  begin  to  smash 
everj^thiug  tliat  comes  in  their  way,  exactly 
as  has  been  related  of  the  concluding  scene 
of  the  Custonis;  and,  when  they  have  broken 
all  the  furniture  of  the  palace,* they  begin  to 
turn  their  destructive  fury  upon  each  other, 
so  that  at  the  death  of  ilgagoro  it  was  calcu- 
lated that  several  hundred  women  lost  their 
lives  within  the  paiact!  walls  merely  in  this 
fight,  those  aacndced  at  the  succeeiiing  Cufi- 
toms  being  a^lditional  victims.  This  blood- 
thirsty rago  soon  extends  beyond  the  i>re* 
cincts  of  the  palace,  and  Captain  Burton, 
who  lias  done  so  much  in  contradicting  the 
exaggerated  tales  of  Dahornan  bloodshed 
that  have  been  so  widely  cirfulaterl,  ac- 
knowledges that,  however  well  a  white 
stranger  may  be  received  at  Agbome,  his 
life  would  Im  in  vcrj'  great  danger  were  he 
to  remain  in  the  capital  when  the  king  died. 

Even  with  the  termination  at  the  Customs 
the  scenes  of  blood  do  not  end.  Next 
comes  the  '"  water-sprinkling,"'  L  e,  the 
graves  of  the  kins"^  mn8t  bi^  sprinkled  with 
'*  water,''  the  Dahornan  euphemism  for 
blood.  Of  late  years  the  number  of  hu- 
man victims  sacriflced  at  each  grave  ha"^ 
been  reduced  to  two,  the  requisite  amount  of 
"  water  ■  •  being  supplied  by  various  ntdmals. 

Before  each  tomb  the  king  kneels  on  all 
fours,  aceompanieil  by  his  chiefs  and  cap- 
tains, while  a  female  priest,  who  must  be  of 
royal  descent,  makes  a  long  oration  to  the 
spn-it  of  the  deceased  nder,  asking  him  to 
aid  his  descendant  and  U:>  give  success  and 
prosperity  to  his  kingdnni.  Libations  of  mm 
and  pure  water  are  then  jioured  upon  each 
grave,  followed  by  the  sacrilicial  **  water,'- 
wJiich  tlows  from'  the  throats  of  the  men, 
oxen,  goats,  pigeons,  and  other  victims*. 
Kola  nuts  an(i  other  kinds  of  food  are  also 
brought  as  otTerings, 

The  ilesh  of  the  animals  ia  then  cooked. , 


together  with  the  vegetables^  and  a  ft^ 
held,  the  stool  of  tlxe  deceased  ruler 
placed  on  the  table  as  an  emblem  of 
presence.  All  the  Dahaman  Ismm  m 
buried  within  the  walia  of  the  paJbee,  i 
house  being  erected  over  each  grave,  Dbw 
ing  the  water  sprinkJing,  or  **  ^in-quaoa,* 
custom,  the  king  goes  ta  each  house  e^ 
rately,  and  sleeps  in  it  for  five  or  six  nlgnt^ 
so  as'  to  put  himself  in  coRunumon  wita 
spirits  of  his  predecessors. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  the 
who  t^irmerly  ruled  Bahome  are  still 
posed  to  hold  royal  rank  in  tiie  spirit 
and   the   prevalence  of  the   custom 
thai  this  belief  In  the  dead  is  stroog  ei 
to  exercise  a  powerful  ioiluetice  over  tlie 
ing. 

We  have  now  very  briefly  glanced  altbt 
Dahornan  in  peace,  in  war,  in  reli^on,  n 
death,  and  in  burial.  He  is  not  a  i>)eii5afil 
suhject,  Jind,  though  the  space  whicli  liasb««i 
given  to  him  is  much  too  .^nmll  to  affivi 
more  than  outline  of  his  history,  it  wndi 
have  been  more  restricted  but  for  the  bd 
that  the  Dahornan  is  an  excellent  type  of  tht 
true  negro  of  Western  Africa,  ami  tltati 
somewhat  detailed  description  of  him  wijj 
enable  us  to  dismiss  many  other  negro  tribal 
with  but  a  paHsiug  notice. 

M<>reover,  as  the  kingdom  of  I>ahome  ii 
fast  foiling,  and  all  the  strange  manners  aJid 
customs  which  have  been  mentioned 
soon  be  only  matters  of  history,  it 
necessary  to  allot  rather  more  apace  to  th( 
tlmn  would  otherwise  have  been  the  c 
The  general  character  of  the  Dahornan 
been  so  tersely  summed  up  by  Capbiio  Bl 
ton,  that  our  history  of  Daliome  cannot  h*i 
a  better  termination  than  the  words  of 
competent  an  authority. 

'*  The  modern  Dahomans  are  a  moi^ 
breed  and  a  bad.  They  arc  Cretan 
cretins  at  learning,  cowardly,  and  thert^fnci' 
cruel  and  bloodthirstv;  gamblers,  and  cofl^ 
sequently  cheaters;  truUil,  noisy,  boiilo- 
ous,  unvluierativc,  and  disobedient;  *  dipaas- 
bitten-  things,  who  deem  it  duty  to  thi 
gods  to  be  drunk;  a  tiatulent,  self-conceited 
herd  of  barhanans,  who  endeavor  to  bO" 
miliatc  all  those  with  whom  they  deal:  io 
tact,  a  slave-race,  —  vermin  with  a  aotii 
apiece, 

"  They  pride  themselves  in  not  being,  lika 
the  Popos,  addicted  to  the  *dark  and  d if 
crime  of  poison,'  the  fiict  being  that  they  hs^ 
been  enabled  hitherto  to  carry  everythii 
with  a  high  and  violent  hand.     Th«^y 
dark  in  skin,  the  browns  beinp  of  xa:  " 
tenipt^rament,  middle-sized,  slight,  and' 
hghtly  made.    My  Krumen  looked  like 
lishmen  among  them.    In  all  viTestlinjj  boul 
my  Krumen  threw  the  hammock  bearers 
their  heads,  and  on  one  occasion,  during 
kind  of  party  fight,  six  of  them,  with  lisl 
and  sticks,  held  their  own  against  twenty 
Dahomans* 
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"^  They  are  agile,  good  walkers,  and  hard 
dancers,  but  carry  little  weight  Their  dress 
is  a  godo,  or  T  bandage,  a  nun-pwe  (under- 
cloth)  or  a  Tfon  chokoto  (pair  ot  short 
drawers),  and  an  owu-chyon,  or  body-cloth, 
twelve  feet  long  by  four  to  six  broad,  worn 
like  the  Eoman  toga,  from  which  it  may  pos- 
sibly be  derived. 

"The  women  are  of  the  Hastini,  or  ele- 
phant order^  dark,  plain,  masculine,  and 
comparatively  speaking  of  large,  strong,  and 
square  build.  Thev  are  the  reapers  as  well 
as  the  sowers  of  the  field,  and  can  claim 


the  merit  of  laboriousness,  if  of  no  other 
quality. 

"They  tattoo  the  skin,  especially  the 
stomach,  with  alto-relievo  patterns;  their 
dress  is  a  zone  of  beads,  supporting  a  band- 
age beneath  the  do-oo,  or  scanty  loin  cloth, 
wnich  suffices  for  the  poor  and  young  girls. 
The  upper  classes  add  an  aga-oo,  or  over- 
cloth,  two  fathoms  long,  passed  under  the 
arms,  and  covering  all  from  the  bosom  to  the 
ancles.  Neither  sex  wear  either  shirt,  shoes, 
or  stockings." 
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embract'd  Christianity,  an<l,  aflt-r  niany 
years  of  trial,  wtis  oniahit^d  deacou  mid 
priest  in  the  Cliurch  of  England.  Omng  to 
nis  constitution  he  was  enabled  to  work 
where  n  whit<^  man  would  have  been  pros- 
trated by  dist^ase  ;  and,  owing  to  his  oripu, 
he  was  cnabkd  to  understand  the  peculkir 
temperament  of  bis  fellow  negroes  hotter 
than  any  white  man  could  hope  to  do.  His 
influence  gradually  extended,  and  he  was 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  throughout  the 
whole  of  Western  Africa.  His  widely  felt 
influence  was  at  last  so  thoroughly  recog- 
nized, that  he  was  consecrated  to  the  epis- 
copal office,  and  now  the  negro  boy  Ajai  is 
known  as  the  Right  Rev.  Samuel  CVow- 
ther,  D.  D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Niger. 

As  far  as  their  persons  go,  the  Egbas  are 
a  fine  race  of  men,  varying  much  in  color 
according  to  the  particular  locality  which 
they  inhabit  The  skin,  for  example,  of  the 
Egba-do,  or  lower  Egba,  is  of  a  coppery 
black,  and  that  of  the  chiefs  is,  as  a  rule, 
fairer  than  that  of  the  common  people. 
Even  the  hair  of  the  chiefs  is  lighter  than 
that  of  the  common  folk,  and  sometimes 
assumes  a  decidedly  sandy  hue. 


men^  while  in  the  prime  of  life,  ar» 
table  for  the  extreme  beauty  of  tlidf 
and  the  extreme  ugliness   of  thm 
^fi  ;  and,  as  is  mostly  the  case  In  un- 
)d  Africa,  the  woman  is  in  symme- 
form  fer  inferior  to  the   mau^  gsd 
one  well-developed  female  is  s«eD, 
'  can  be  found  of  the  opposite  sei. 
If  udtever  may  be  the  exact  color  of  th€ 
Egba's  skin,  it  exhales  that  peeuhar  sod 
indescribable  odor  which   is  so    character- 
iBtic  of  the  negro  races  ;  and,  although  the 
slight  clotliiDg,  the   oji en-air  life,  a£d  tlie 
use  of  a  rude  palm* oil  soap  prtsvent  that 
odor  from  attaining  its  full  powder,  it  is  istill 
perceptible.     The  lips  ju-e  of   coarso   large 
and  sausage-shaped,  the  lower  part  of  the 
face  protrudes,  and  the  chin  recedes  to  an 
almost  incredible   extent,  so  as   nearly  to 
deprive  the  countenance  of  its  human  char- 
acter.    The  hair  is  short,  crisp,  and  often 
grows  in   the   little  peppercorn   tufts  that 
have  been  already  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  Bosjesman  race  of  Southern  Africa. 
The  men  dress  this  scanty  crop  of  hair  in  a 
thousand  different  ways,  shaving  it  into  pat- 
terns, and  thus  producing  an  effect  which,  to 
the  eye  of  an  European,  is  irresistibly  ludi- 
crous.   The  w^omen  contrive  to  tease  it  out 
to  its  full  length,  and  to  divide  it  into  ridgea 
running  over  the  crown  from  the  forehead 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  preserving  a  clean 
parting  between  each  ridge,  and  so  making 
the   head  look  as  if  it  were  covered  witn 
the  half  of  a  black  melon.    The  skin  of  the 
common   people  is  hard  and  coarse,  —  so 
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coarse  indeed  that  CaBtain  Burton  com- 
pares it  to  shagreen,  anu  says  that  the  hand 
of  a  slave  looks  very  like  the  foot  of  a 
fowl 

As  to  the  dress  of  the  E^has,  when  uu- 
contaminated  by  pseudo-civiIization,  it  is  as 
easily  described  as  procured.  A  poor  man 
has  nothing  but  a  piece  of  cloth  roiind  his 
waist,  while  a  man  in  rather  better  circum- 
stances adds  a  pair  of  short  linen  drawers  or 
trousers,  called  "  shogo/^  and  a  wealthy  man 
wears  both  the  loin  cloth  and  the  drawers, 
and  adds  to  them  a  lar^e  cloth  wrapped 

fracefully  round  the  waist,  and  anotncr 
raped  over  the  shoulders  like  a  Scotch 
plaid  Tlie  cloths  are  dyed  bv  the  makers, 
olue  being  the  usual  color,  and  the  patterns 
beinpj  mostly  stripes  of  lesser  or  greater 
width, 

Women  have  generally  a  short  and  scanty 
petticoat,  above  which  is  a  large  cloth  that 
extends  from  the  waist  downward,  and  a 
third  which  is  wrapped  shawKvvise  over  the 
shoulders.  Tlie  men  and  women  who  care 
much  about  dress  dye  their  hantls  and  feet 
with  red  v^ood.  Formerly,  this  warlike  race 
used  to  arm  themselves  with  bowa  and 
arrows,  which  have  now  been  almost  wholly 
superseded  by  the  ^*  trade  gun.''  Even  now 
every  man  carries  in  his  hand  the  universal 
dub  or  knob-kcrrie,  which,  among  the  Eg- 
bas,  ha-«i  been  modided  into  a  simple  hooked 
stick  bound  with  iron  wire  in  order  to 
increase  the  strength  and  weight,  and 
studded  with  heavy  nails  along  the  con* 
v©r  side.  Weapons  of  a  similar  nature  are 
used  at  Dahome  for  clubbing  criminals  to 
death. 

According  to  savage  Ideas  of  beauty,  these 
people  tattoo  themselves  prof^isely,  covering 
their  bodies  with  marks  which  miist  at  some 
time  have  been  produced  by  very  painful 
operationi4,  and  wnich,  from  their  diversity, 
serve  to  perplex  observers  who  have  not 
had  time  to  examine  them  minutely,  and  to 
classify  their  wearer. 

Accordin<*  to  Captain  Burton,  "  the  skin- 
patterns  were  of  every  variety,  from  the 
diminutive  prick  to  the  "great  ga^«?h  and  the 
large  boil-like  lumps.  They  afleeted  various 
igures — tortoises,  alligators,  and  the  favor- 
ite lizard;  stars,  concentric  circles,  lozenges, 
right  lines,  welts,  gouts  of  gore,  marble  or 
button-like  knobs  of  tlesh,  and  elevat/td  scars, 
resembling  scalds,  which  are  opened  for  the 
introdtictinn  of  fetish  medicines,  and  to  ex- 
pel evil  influences. 

**  In  this  country  every  tribe,  sub-tribe, 
and  even  l^^mily,  has  its  blazon,  whose  infi- 
nite diversin cations  may  be  compared  mth 
the  lines  and  ordinaries  of  European  her- 
aldr}\  A  volume  would  not  suffice  to  ex- 
plain all  the  marks  in  detail,  Ogubonna's 
family,  for  instance,  have  three  small  squares 
of  bliie  tattoo  on  each  cheeky  combinecl  with 
the  three  Egha  cut^, 

"The  chief  are  aa  follows: — The  distin- 


guishing mark  of  the  Eprbas  is  a  gridiron  of 
three  cuts,  or  a  multi plication  of  three,  on 
each  cheek.  Free-born  women  have  one, 
two,  or  three  raised  lines,  tbreiul-Iike  scars, 
from  the  wrist  up  the  back  of  the  arm,  and 
down  the  dorsaJ  region,  like  long  neck- 
laces. They  call  these  *  Entice  my  hus- 
band.' 

*'  The  Yorubas  draw  perpendicular  marks 
from  tlie  temples  to  the  level  of  the  chin, 
with  slight  lateral  incisions,  harrily  percep- 
tible, because  allowed  soon  to  heal.  The 
Efons  of  Kakanda  wear  a  blue  patch,  some- 
times highly  developed,  from  the  cheek- 
bones to  tile  ear.  The  Takpas  of  Xupfe 
make  one  long  cut  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  nostril,  sweeping  toward  the  ear.  At 
Ijasha,  a  country  lying  east  of  Yoruba 
proper,  the  tattoo  is  a  long  parallilogram 
of  seven  perpendicular  aud  five  transverse 
lines." 

The  most  curious  tattoo  is  that  of  the 
Breechee  (i*e.  gentleman),  or  eldest  son  and 
heir.  He  is  not  allowed  to  perform  anv 
menial  office,  and  inherits  at  his  father^g 
death  all  the  slaves,  wives,  and  children. 
Before  the  Breechee  attains  full  age,  a  slit 
is  made  across  his  forehead,  and  the  skin  is 
drawn  down  and  laid  across  the  brow,  so  as 
to  form  a  ridge  of  hard,  knotty  flesh  from 
one  temple  to  the  other.  The  severity  of  the 
operation  is  so  great  that  even  the  negro 
often  dies  from  its  etlects;  but  when  he  siir* 
vives  he  is  greatly  atlmired,  the  unsightly 
ridge  being  looked  upon  as  a  proof  *:if  hi^ 
future  wealth  and  his  actual  strength  of  con- 
st! tution. 

So  minutely  docs  the  African  mind  descend 
to  detail,  that  even  the  ornaments  which 
are  worn  have  some  signification  well  un* 
derstood  by  those  who  u&e  them.  Rings  ol 
metal  are  Vorn  on  the  legs,  ankles,  arms, 
wrists,  fingers,  and  toes;  and  round  the 
neck  and  on  the  body  are  hung  strings 
of  beads  and  other  ornaments,  Each  of 
these  ornaments  signifies  the  particular 
deity  whom  the  wearer  thinks  fit  to  wor- 
ship; and  although  the  number  of  these 
deities  is  very  great,  the  inv*^ntion  of  the 
negro  has  been  found  equal  to  representing 
them  by  the  various  ornaments  wliich  he 
wears. 

The  same  minuteness  {s  found  in  the  or- 
dinary affairs  of  life;  and,  even  in  the  regu- 
lar mode  of  uttering  a  salutation,  the  na- 
tives have  invented  a  vast  number  of  minutiae. 
For  example,  it  would  be  the  depth  of  bad 
manners  to  salute  a  man  when  sitting  as  if 
he  were  standing,  or  the  latter  as  if  he  wei^ 
walking,  or  a  third  as  if  he  vverc  returning  ' 
from  walking.  Should  he  be  at  work,  an- 
other form  of  mldress  is  needed,  and  another 
if  he  should  be  tired.  No  lei^s  than  fifteen 
forms  of  personal  salutation  are  mentioned 
by  Captam  Burton,  so  that  the  reader  may 
easily  imagine  how  troublesome  the  lan- 
guage is  to  a  stranger. 
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Then  the  forms  of  salutation  differ  as 
much  a-s  the  words.  If  an  inferior  meet  a 
superior,  a  son  meet  his  mother,  a  younf^er 
brother  meet  his  elder,  and  so  on,  an  elabo- 
rate  ceremony  is  performed.  Any  burden 
that  may  be  cm-riea  is  placed  on  the  ground, 
and  the  hearer  procoeas  first  to  kneel  on  all 
fours,  then  to  prostrate  himself  Hat  in  the 
dust,  rubbing  the  earth  with  the  lorebeaU 
and  each  check  alternately.  The  next  pro- 
cess ia  to  kiss  the  ground,  and  this  ceremony 
is  followed  by  pai^sing  each  hand  down  the 
opposite  ann.  The  dust  is  again  kissed, 
and  not  until  then  does  the  ealuter  resume 
his  feet. 

This  salutation  is  only  performed  once 
daily  to  the  same  person;  but  as  almost 
every  one  knows  every  one  whom  ho  meets, 
and  as  one  of  them  must  of  necessity  be  in- 
ferior to  the  other,  a  va^t  amount  of  saluta- 
tion has  to  be  got  through  in  the  course  of 
a  day.  Putting  togeOier  the  time  occupied 
in  til  e  various  sain  tat  ions,  it  is  calculated 
that  at  least  an  hour  ia  cunsumed  by  every 
Egba  in  rendering  or  receiving  homage. 
Sometimes  two  men  meet  who  are  nearly 
equah  and  in  such  a  case  botli  squat  on  the 
ground,  and  snap  their  fingers  according  to 
uic  etiquette  of  Western  Africa. 

The  architecture  of  the  Egba  triho  i^ 
mostly  contined  to  '^  swish "  walls  and 
thalcbed  Totih.  A  vast  number  of  workers, 
■ — or  rather  idlers  —  are  engaged  on  a  single 
house,  and  the  subdivision  of  labor  is  caJr- 
ried  out  to  an  extreme  extent  Indeed,  as 
Captain  Burton  quaintlv  remarks,  the  Eghaa 
divide  the  labor  so  mucn  that  the  remainder 
is  itnperceptible. 

Some  of  them  dig  the  clay,  forming  thereby 
deep  pit^^  which  Siey  neVer  trouMe  them- 
selves to  fill  up  again,  and  which  become 
the  reccplacles  of  all  sorts  of  filth  and  ofial. 
Water,  in  this  wet  country,  soon  pours  int^:> 
them,  and  so  me  tunes  the  corpse  of  a  slave 
or  child  is  {\unix  into  the  nearest  pit,  to  save 
the  trouble  of  burial  It  may  easily  be 
imagined  that  such  pits  contribute  their 
part  to  the  fever-breeding  atmosphere  of 
the  cotmtry. 

Another  gang  Is  employed  in  kneading 
clay  and  rolling  i^  into  halls;  and  a  third 
carries  it,  one  ball  at  a  time,  to  the  builders. 
Another  gang  puts  the  clay  balls  into  the 
squared  shape  ne*edfiil  for  architectural  pur- 
poses; and  a  fifth  hands  the  shaped  clay  to 
the  sixth,  who  are  the  actual  architects. 
Yet  a  seventh  gang  occupies  itself  in  pre- 
paring palm  leaves  and  thatch;  and  those 
who  fasten  them  on  the  roof  form  an  eighth 
gang.  Besides  these,  there  is  the  chief  ar- 
chitect, who  by  his  plumb-line  and  level 
rectifies  and  smooths  the  walls  with  a  broad 
wooden  shovel,  and  sees  that  they  are  per- 
fectly upright. 

Three  successive  layers  of  clay  or  **  swish  " 
are  needed,  each  layer  being  allowed  to  dry 
for  a  few  days  before  the  next  is  added.    The 


builders  always  manage,  if  possible,  to  < 
plete  their  walls  by  Kovembt^r,  90  Uifi 
the  dry  hannattan  of  Decemb^^r  may  ctm- 
solidate  the  soft  clay,  and  render  it  Sks  hard 
as  concrete.  This,  indeed,  is  the  only  ftft> 
son  why  the  Egba^  approve  of  the  haranl'^ 
tan,  its  cold,  dusty  breath  being  exceedi&gl^ 
injurious  to  native  constitntioiis. 

One  ratght  have  thought  thjit  this  eiab^ 
rate  subdivision   of  labor  would  have 
eftbct  of  multiplying  the   working 
as  is  the  case  in  Eiu'ope.     So  it  wouli 
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negro  worked  like  the  European,  but 
he  never  did,  and  never  will  do,  unless 
aohitely  compelled  by  a  master  of  EuropMO 
extraction.  He  only  subdivides  labor  ia 
order  to  spare  himself,  and  not  with  the 
least  idea  of  increasing  the  amount  of  wort 
that  be  can  do  in  a  given  time. 

The  capital  of  the  Egbas  and  thoir  kin- 
dred sul^tribes  is  called  Abcokuta,  a  djum 
that  has  already  become  somewhat  familiir 
to  English  ears  on  account  of  the  attempti 
which  have  been  made  to  iutroduce  Chru^ 
tlanity,  civilization,  and  manufactures  qiqoi^ 
a  pagan,  savage,  and  idle  race  of  negitML 
The  name  of  Abeokuta  may  be  litemny 
translated  as  Undcrstone,  and  the  title  hai 
been  given  to  the  nlace  in  allusion  to  tU 
rock  or  stone  around  which  it  is  built.  Hi 
best  description  that  has  yet  been  given  d 
Abeokuta  is  by  Captain  Burton,  from  whom 
writings  the  following  particulars  are  g»tk» 
er*  d. 

The  city  itself  is  iufrounded  with  ooo- 
centric  lines  of  fortification,  the  outenoMt 
being  some  twenty  miles  in  ctrcumfercaea 
These  walls  are  made  of  hardened  mud,  tm 
about  five  or  six  feet  in  height,  and  have  no 
embrasures  for  guns,  an  oniissiun  of  veiy 
little  importance,  seeing  that  there  are 
scarcely  any  guns  to  place  in  them,  sad 
that,  if  tliey  were  fired,  the  defenders  would 
be  in  much  greater  danger  than  the  attAck- 
ing  force. 

tJtterly  ignorant  of  the  first  priDciplaa  cf 
fortification,  the  Egbas  have  not  troaUid 
themselves  to  throw  out  bastions,  or  to  tab 
any  means  of  securing  a  flanking  fire,  and 
they  have  made  so  liberal  a  use  of  mattia^ 
poles,  and  dry  leaves  within  the  fordUca' 
tion,  that  a  carcass  or  a  rocket  would  8il 
the  whole  place  in  a  blaze;  and,  if  the  al* 
tacking  force  were  to  take  advantage  of  tha 
direction  of  the  wind,  they  might  easily  dri^ 
out  the  defenders  merely  by  the  smoke  ant! 
flames  of  their  own  burning  houses.  Moi^ 
over  the  wall  is  of  such  frail  material,  and  m 
thinly  built,  that  a  single  bag  of  powder  buai 
against  it,  and  fired,  would  make  a  breacS 
that  would  atlmit  a  column  of  soldiers  to- 
gether with  their  field-guns.  Around  tba 
inner  and  principal  wali  runs  a  moat  somd 
five  feet  in  breadth,  partly  wet  and  partlv 
dry,  and  of  so  inslgniticaut  a  depth  that  it 
could  be  filled  up  with  a  few  fascines,  ot 
even  with  a  dozen  or  so  of  dead  bodiea. 
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These  defences,  ludicrously  inefiQcient  as 
they  would  be  if  attacked  by  European  sol- 
diers, are  very  formidable  obstacles  to  the 
Dahoman  ana  Ibadan,  against  whose  in- 
roads they  are  chiefly  built  As  a  rule,  the 
negro  has  a  great  horror  of  attacking  a  wall, 
and,  as  has  been  proved  by  actual  conflict, 
the  Dahomans  could  make  no  impression 
whatever  upon  these  rude  fortifications. 

The  real  strength  of  the  city,  however, 
lies  in  the  interior,  and  belongs  to  the  rock 
or  "  stone  "  which  gives  the  name  to  Abeo- 
kuta.  Within  the  walls,  the  place  is  broken 
up  into  granite  eminences,  caverns,  and 
forest  clumps,  which  form  natural  fortificar 
tions,  infinitely  superior  to  those  formed  by 
the  unskilful  hands  of  the  native  engineer. 
Indeed,  the  selection  of  the  spot  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  point  in  which  the 
Egbas  have  exhibited  tne  least  appreciation 
of  the  art  of  warfare.  The  mode  of  fight- 
inff  will  presently  be  described. 

The  city  itself  measures  some  four  miles 
in  length  by  two  in  breadth,  and  is  entered 
by  five  large  gates,  at  each  of  which  is 
placed  a  warder,  who  watches  those  who 
pass  his  gate,  and  exacts  a  toll  from  each 
passenger.  Tho  streets  of  Abeokuta  are 
narrow,  winding,  and  intricate,  a  mode  of 
building  which  would  aid  materially  in 
checking  the  advance  of  an  enemy  who  had 
managed  to  pass  Hie  outer  walls.  There 
are  several  small  market-places  here  and 
there,  and  one  of  them  is  larger  than  the 
rest,  and  called  "  Shek-pon,"  ».  e.  "  Do  the 
bachelors  good,"  because  on  every  fifth  day, 
when  the  markets  are  held,  there  is  a  great 
concourse  of  people,  and  the  single  men  can 
find  plenty  of  persons  who  will  fill  their 
pipes,  bring  them  drink,  and  cook  their 
food. 

"  These,  then,  are  my  first  impressions  of 
Abeokuta.  The  streets  are  as  narrow  and 
irregular  as  those  of  Lagos,  intersecting 
each  other  at  every  parallel  angle,  and, 
when  broad  and  shady,  we  may  be  sure  that 
they  have  been,  or  that  they  will  be  markets, 
which  are  found  even  under  the  eaves  of  the 
^palace.'  The  sun,  the  vulture,  and  the  pig 
are  the  only  scavengers. 

"The  houses  are  of  tempered  mud — the 
sun-dried  brick  of  Tuta  and  Nupfe,  is  here 
unknown  —  covered  with  little  flying  roo& 
of  thatch,  which  burn  Mrith  exemplary  speed. 
At  each  angle  there  is  a  *•  Kobbi ' — a  nigh, 
sharp  gable  of  an  elevation  —  to  throw  off 
the  neavy  rain.  The  form  of  the  building 
is  the  gloomy  hollow  square,  totally  unlike 
the  circular  huts  of  the  Krumen  and  the 
Kaflto.  It  resembles  the  Utum  of  the 
Arabs,  which  extending  to  Usaraga,  and 
Unyavyembe  in  Central  Intertropical  Af- 
rica, produces  the  *  Tembe,'  and  which, 
tlirough  the  '  Patio '  of  Spain,  found  its  way 
into  remote  Galway. 

"There  are  courts  within  courts  for  the 
various  subdivisions  of  the  polygamous  fiuo* 


ily,  and  here  also  sheep  and  goats  are  staked 
down.  The  sexes  eat  alone;  every  wife  is 
a  *  firee-dealer '  consequently  there  is  little 
more  unity  tnan  in  a  nunnery.  In  each 
patio  there  is  usually  some  central  erection 
intended  as  a  storenouse.  Into  these  cen* 
tral  courts  the  various  doors,  about  four  feet 
wide,  open  through  a  veranda  or  piazza, 
where,  chimneys  being  unknown,  the  fire  is 
built,  and  where  the  inmates  sleep  on  mats 
spread  under  the  piazza,  or  in  the  rooms,  as 
the  fancy  takes  them.  Cooking  also  is  per- 
formed in  the  open  air,  as  the  coarse  eartnen 
pots  scattered  over  the  surface  prove. 

"  The  rooms,  which  number  from  ten  to 
twenty  in  a  house,  are  windowless,  and  pur- 
posely kept  dark,  to  keep  out  the  sun's 
glare;  they  vary  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in 
length,  and  from  seven  to  eight  in  breadth. 
The  furniture  is  simple  —  rude  cots  and 
settles,  earthen  pots  and  coarse  plates,  grass 
bags  for  cloth  and  cowries,  and  almost  invar 
riably  weapons,  especially  an  old  musket 
and  its  leathern  case  for  ammunition.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  may  vary  from  ten 
to  five  hundred^  and  often  more  in  the 
largest  There  is  generally  but  one  single 
large  outer  door,  with  charms  suspended 
over  it" 

The  military  strength  of  Abeokuta  has 
been  tested  by  actual  warfare,  and  has  been 
found  to  be  quite  adequate  to  repel  native 
troops.  Grenerally,  an  African  fight  consists 
of  a  vast  amount  of  noise  attended  by  a 
very  small  amount  of  slaughter,  but  in  the 
various  attacks  of  Dahome  on  Abeokuta  the 
feelings  of  both  parties  appear  to  have  been 
so  completely  excited  that  the  slaughter  on 
both  sides  was  really  considerable. 

The  fact  was,  that  each  party  had  a  long- 
standing grudge  against  the  other,  B,ud 
meant  to  gratify  it  Gezo,  the  father  of 
Bling  Gelele,  had  been  defeated  ignomini- 
ously  near  Abeokuta,  and  had  even  lost  his 
stool,  the  emblem  of  sovereignty.  Burning 
to  avenge  themselves,  the  Dahomans  made 
friends  with  the  inhabitants  of  Ishogga,  a 
small  town  some  fifteen  miles  to  the  south- 
west of  Abeokuta,  who  advised  their  guests 
as  to  the  particular  gate  which  it  was  best 
to  attack,  the  time  of  day  when  an  assault 
would  be  most  likely  to  succeed,  and  a  ford 
by  which  they  could  pass  the  river. 

Trusting  to  these  counsellors,  they  crossed 
the  river  at  the  ford,  which  proved  to  be  ao 
bad  that  they  wetted  all  their  ammunition* 
They  made  the  attack  at  mid-day,  when 
they  were  told  that  every  one  would  be 
asleep  or  at  work  in  the  gardens,  which  are 
situated  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
pity.  And  when  they  came  to  the  walls  of 
the  city  they  found  the  defenders  all  on  the 
alert,  and  ready  to  give  them  a  warm  recep- 
tion. Lastly,  they  attacked  a  gate  whidi 
had  been  lately  rortified,  whereas  another, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town,  was  very 
weaki  ana  might  have  heen  taken  easily* 
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Coii8equenti3%  they  had  to  return  to  tlieir 

own    country,  vowing   vengeaiice   ogamst 
tbeir  treiichermis  sUlit^g. 

After  Gezo^s  death,  Gekle  took  up  the 
feud,  and,  after  allaying  atispicion  by  con- 
tinually  proi^lalniing  war  againgt  the  EgbaSj 
and  as  invariably  staying  at  home,  in  the 
tenth  year  ht.^  tbllowed  up  his  threat  with  a 
rapid  atttiek  upon  I&liogga,  carried  off  a  great 
number  of  prisonersj  jiud  killtsd  those  whom 
he  could  nf3t  convenieatly  lake  away. 

Fhished  by  success,  he  determined  to 
aflserable  a  lur^e  force  and  attack  the  capi- 
tal iUelf  In  March,  1851^  iome  Meen  or 
sixteen  thousand  Dahonmn  Ewldiers  marched 
against  Abeokuta,  and  a  fierce  tight  ensued , 
tJie  result  being  that  the  Dahomans  had  to 
retreat,  I tsaving  behind  them  some  two  thoD- 
eand  killed,  and  wounded,  and  prisoners. 
As  might  be  euppo&ed,  Uie  Amazons,  being 
the  fiercest  fight4*rs^  sutlered  most,  while  the 
loss  on  the  Eglian  side  was  conipai'atively 
trifling*  Ten  vear^  aflerwarcl,  another  ex- 
pedition majx^hed  against  Abeokuta,  but 
never  readied  it,  imalbpox  hairing  broken 
out  in  the  nmka,  and  frightened  the  soldiers 
hou^e  a^ain. 

Tbt*  kflt  attack  was  f^tal  to  Dahoman 
aiuhiUoiJ.  The  Eghj^,  expecting  their  lV>e, 
had  arranged  for  their  rereption,  and  had 
dnven  tunneJs  through  their  walls^  io  that 
they  could  mnkij  unexpected  lalllcfi  on  the 
enemy*  Whtn  the  Dab o man  army  ap- 
peared, all  the  Egban  soldiers  were  at  their 
posi^,  the  women  being  told  off  to  caiTy 
rood  and  diink  to  the  foldier^,  while  some 
of  them  seized  swordSf  anc^  insisted  on 
doing  duty  at  the  walls.  A  sketch  of  this 
last  fight  is  ^iven  on  the  next  paire. 

An  Koon  as  the  invaders  appmachedH,  a 
strong  sally  wsus  made,  but,  as  tUr  Daho- 
mans nmrrhed  on  without  returning  the 
fire,  the  Eirb<is  da-^hed  back  again  and  joined 
their  comrades  on  the  waIIr^  Presently,  a 
Bahomnn  eannon  w.tj  fired,  dismounting 
itself  by  the  force  of  its  recoil,  so  as  to  be 
of  no  further  use,  and  its  report  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  impetuous  rush  at  the  wnlls. 
HatI  the  Dahomans  only  thought  of  making 
a  breach,  *>r  (Htu  of  Riling  up  the  tiny  moat, 
they  might  have  had  a  chance  of  suceess. 
but  as  i  t  waB  they  had  none*  The  soldiers, 
especially  the  Anii\zr>ns,  stniggled  gallantly 
for  some  time;  and,  if  individual  valor  eoulcl 
have  taken  the  town,  they  would  have  done 
so.  But  thpy  were  badly  commanded,  the 
officers  lost  heart,  ami*  even  though  the 
soldiers  were  sealing  the  walls,  crecpmg 
throuRh  the  tininels,  and  flghtjiig  bravely  at 
the  very  muzzles  of  the  enemy's  gnns^  tliey 
gave  the  order  fiir  retreat. 

Jupt  at  that  time,  a  large  body  of  Egbas, 
which  had  made  unseen  a  wide  ei rem t,  fell 
upon  them  in  tho  rear,  and  completed  the 
rout.  All  fled  without  order,  except  the 
division  w^hich  Gelele  himself  waa  com- 
manding,  and   which   retired   with   some 


show  of  discipline^  kiming  and  firing  \ 
ih^ir  adversaries,  wnen  pr^eaed  loo  dM|,  ■ 
and  indeed  showing  whut  tbi^ycM^itlid  \m  ^ 
done  if  their  officers  liad  iosovm  theli  biw^ 
ness. 

The  Dahomans  lost  everytbis^  tbst  to 
had  taken  with  them,  tbeir  bmm  cuni,! 
great  number  of  new  muskets,  ftol  oHir 
weapons  falling  into  the  hands  of  ftt 
enemy.  Besides  thesie,  tbe  king  h^wt^ 
was  obliged  to  abandon  a  number  oif  loi 
wives  and  daughters,  his  bors^,  hl&  i 
sandals  with  their  golden  crones,  hj« 
rohe,  his  carriages  of  which  he  mm 
proud,  his  provisions,  and  hie  treasuni  rf 
eoral  and  velvet.  It  wa:a  cmleulated  ^ 
some  fonr  or  Ave  thousand  DaJh^stuu 

killed  in  this  disastrous  battle,  whUe  L, 

fit^en  hundred  prisoners  wer«  captiaiei; 
the  Egbftfi  only  losing  tbrty  killed,  ana  ahoil 
one  hundred  wounded.  True  to  their  sarm 
nature,  the  Egba3  cut  tbe  corpt^ej*  of  £t 
dead  to  pieces,  and  even  the  women  vtio 
passed  by  tbe  body  of  a  I>aboman  soMl^ 
slashed  It  with  a  knife,  or  pelted  it  witb 
stones. 

It  has  been  tli ought  tliat  the  Abeokniii 
are  comparatively  guiltless  in  blood^4lltl< 
ding,  but  it  is  now  known  that  in  lik 
respect  tliere  is  really  very  Utile  diflereDei 
bctiveen  the  Uaree  great  national  of  Weiftciv 
Africa,  except  that  the  destruction  of  hnfmi 
Ufe  is  less  at  Abeokuta  tlMui  at  Agbome,a]iJ 
perhaps  that  the  Et^basare  more  retieeittofi 
the  subject  than  the  Aphantm  or  Dahoniaiit. 
Even  in  Abeokuta  itselt^  whIcJi  has  bwo 
supijosed  to  be  under  the  iniiuenee  oiXlin** 
tianity,  an  annual  human  saeri6c«  lake 
plnee.and  the  same  ccremon}^  is  pc^rfi trmed  in 
other  parts  of  the  kin^'dom,  *  As  in  Agbome, 
when  a  human  sacritice  is  offered,  it  is  wlih 
the  intention  of  otTering  to  the  dead  ttsai 
which  is  most  valuable  to  the  living.  The 
victim  is  enriched  with  cowries,  and  plied 
with  rum  until  he  is  quite  intoxicated,  aad 
then,  after  being  charged  with  ail  sorts  nf 
messages  to  the  spirits  of  tho  dead,  he  ii 
solemnly  decapitated,  Yictims  are  sacri- 
ficed when  great  men  die,  and  are  snppoied 
to  be  sent  to  the  dead  man  as  his  attendants 
in  the  spirit  world. 

As  to  the  religion  and  supersUtiona  of  th« 
Egbas,  they  are  so  exactly  like  those  of  other 
Western  Africans  that  there  is  little  need  Io 
mention  them.  It  only  remains  to  describe 
tlie  remarkable  system  called  '•^O^bom," 
The  Ogboni  are  a  society  of  enormous 
power,  which  has  been  compared,  but  erre- 
ncously,  to  freemasonry.  Any  one  who  is 
acquainted  witli  the  leading  principles  of 
frcemasonrv,  and  has  studied  the  mental 
condition  of  the  Eghas,  or  indeed  any  oJier 
West  African  tribe,  must  see  that  'such  a 
parallel  is  ludicrouslv  wrong.  In  frecraa- 
sonrv  there  are  two  learling  principles,  the 
one  being  the  unitjr  of  the  Creator,  and  tha 
second  the  fellowship  of  man.    iNow*,  as  tbe 
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Egbas  belieye  in  numberless  gods,  and  have 
the  stmiigest  interest  in  slavery,  it  is  evident 
that  they  cannot  have  invented  a  system 
which  is  diametrically  opposed  to  both  these 
tenets. 

The  system  of  Ogboni  is  partly  political 
and  partly  religious.  It  may  be  entered 
bv  a  nakV'd  boy  of  ten  years  old,  pro* 
vided  that  he  be  a  free-born  Egba  ana  of 
good  repute.  The  fraternity  extends  iUelf 
through  out  the  whole  of  the  country  occu- 
pied by  the  Egbas,  and  in  every  village 
there  Ls  a  hut  or  lodge  devoted  expreaply  to 
the  use  of  the  society.  The  form  of  this 
lodge  varies  slightly,  bnt  the  general  fea- 
tures are  the  same  in  all  ^*  It  is  a  long  low 
building,  only  to  bo  distinguished  by  the 
absence  of  loungers^  fronted  by  a  deep  and 
shady  veranda,  with  stumpy  polygoniil  clav 
pillars^  and  a  single  door,  caretuUy  clo^^eJ. 
The  panels  are  adorned  with  iron  alto-re- 
lievos of  ultra-Egyptian  form;  snakes,  hawk- 
headed  fii^nres,  arid  armed  horsemen  in  full 
front,  riding  what  are  intended  to  be  horses 
in  profile;  the  whole  colored  red,  black,  and 
i^ellow.  The  temples  of  Obatala  are  simi- 
larly decorated- 

"The  doors  have  distinct  panels,  upon 
which  are  seen  a  leopard,  a  fisn,  a  serpent, 
an<l  a  land  tortoise.  Mr.  Beaven  remarks 
that  one  of  the  earvingi*  wa*?  a  female  flgnre, 
with  one  baud  and  one  foot^  probably  a  half 
Obatala,  or  the  female  principle  of  JJ^ature, 
and  the  monster  wm  remarkable  for  having 
a  queye  of  very  long  hair,  with  a  ball  or 
globe  at  the  end. 

**  A  gentleman  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
overlooking  the  Ogboni  lodge  from  the  Ake 
church  steeple  described  it  as  a  liollovv  build* 
ing  with  three  courts,  of  which  the  inner- 
most, provided  with  a  single  door,  wa*?  that 
reserved  for  the  elders,  the  holy  of  holies, 
like  the  Kiidasta  Kadastan  of  the  Ahyssini- 
ans.  He  considers  that  the  courts  are  in- 
tended for  the  different  degrees. 

**■  Tlie  stranger  must,  however,  be  careful 
what  be  believes  concerning  these  mysteries. 
The  Rev.  W.  Beaven  asserts  that  the  initi- 
ated arc  compelled  to  kneel  down  and  drink 
a  mixture  of  blood  and  water  from  a  hole  in 
tlie  earth.  The  Egbas  deny  this.  More- 
over they  charge  Mr,  Beaven  With  endeavor- 
ing to  worm  out  their  secrets  for  the  pur- 
pose of  publication.  As  all  are  pledgerl  to 
the  deepest  reticence,  and  as  it  would  be 
fatal  to  reveal  any  mystery,  if  any  there  be, 
we  are  hardly  likely  to  be  troubled  with 
over-information*" 

The  miscellaneous  superstitions  of  the 
Egljfis  are  very  miscellaneous  indeed.  Like 
the  Dahomans,  they  divide  their  deities  into 
different  classes,  like  the  major  and  minor 
gods  of  the  ancients,  and»  like  them,  they 
occiosjonally  deify  a  dead  ruler,  and  class  him 
with  the  niinor  gods.  The  native  word  for 
the  greater  god  is  Ovisha,  a  title  which  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  special  names  of  those  deities. 


Thus,  Ovisha  Kid,  or  the  Great  Ovislia,  is  the 
chief  of  them.  His  sacred  emblem  or  sym- 
bol is  a  ship,  and  it  was  he  who  created  the 
first  man. 

The  next  in  order  is  Shango.  who  is  evi- 
dently an  example  of  an  apotheosis,  as  he 
has  the  attributes  of  Vulcan,  Hercules, 
Tubal  Cain,  and  Jupiter  Tonans,  and  is 
said  to  have  a  palace  of  brass,  and  ten  thou- 
sand horses*  He  presides  over  lightning 
and  fire,  and,  if  thunder  strikes  a  house,  his 
priest  rushes  into  the  hut  to  lind  the  weapon 
that  Shango  baa  cast,  and  is  followed  by  a 
tumultuous  mob,  w^ho  plunder  the  dwelhng 
effectually.  Captain  Burton  saw  one  of  the 
so  called  Shango  stoues,  which  was  nothing 
but  a  lump  of  white  quartz,  of  course  placed 
in  the  hut  by  the  priest 

His  symbol  is  a  small  wooden  bat,  and  his 
worshippers  carry  a  leathern  bag,  because 
Shango  was  fond  of  predatorj^  wars.  If 
war  impends,  his  priest  takes  sixteen  cow- 
ries, and  flings  them  in  the  air,  and  those 
which  fall  with  the  opening  downward  are 
thouglit  to  portend  war,  wmile  those  which 
have  the  opening  upward  signify  peace. 
The  last  of  the  great  three  is  Ipa,  apparently 
an  abstractive  rather  than  an  objective  deity. 
He  is  worshipped  by  a  select  society  called 
the  *'  Fathers  of  Secrets,"  into  which  none 
but  males  can  be  initiated.  His  chief  priest 
lives  on  a  mountain  at  several  days'  dis- 
tance from  Abeokuta,  and  close  by  his 
dwelling  is  the  sacred  palm  tree  ivitfi  six- 
teen boughs  produced  by  the  nuts  planted 
by  the  sixteen  founders  of  the  cm o ire.  A 
second  nriest  at  Abeokuta  is  called  tlie  King 
of  the  Groove. 

The  emblem  of  Ipa  is  a  paJm  nut  with 
four  holes,  and  these  nuts  are  used  in  divi- 
nation, the  principle  being  something  like 
the  mode  of  casting  lots  with  cowries.  Cap-  - 
tain  Burton's  account  of  the  proceeding  is 
interesting,  **  He  counted  sixteen  nuts, 
freed  them  from  dust,  and  placed  tliem  in  a 
bowl  on  the  ground,  full  of  yams  half-boiled, 
crushed,  and  covered  with  some  acid  vegeta- 
ble infusion. 

''  His  acolyte,  a  small  boy,  was  then  called, 
and  made  to  squat  near  the  bowl,  resting 
his  bixly  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  l^n^t,  which 
were  turned  inward,  and  t,o  take  from  the 
fetish  man  two  or  tliree  bones,  seeds,  and 
shell?,  some  of  which  are  of  good,  others  of 
bad  omen.  Elevating  thcra,  he  rested  his 
hands  on  his  knees.  The  adept  cast  the 
uuts  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  retaining 
some  in  the  leftj  and,  while  manipulating, 
Iropped  otliers  into  the  bowl,  tie  then 
stooped  down,  drew  with  the  index  and 
medms  fingers  on  the  yams,  insfjected  the 
nuts,  and  occasional! v  referred  to  the  arti- 
cles in  the  boy's  h:nut^' 

The  priests* of  Ipa  are  known  by  necklaces 
made  of  strings  of  beads  twisted  together, 
and  having  ten  large  white  and  green  beadia 
at  some  distance  apart 
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Then  there  is  the  Ovieha  of  children,  one 
of  which  is  carried  a1>oiit  by  women  who 
hMTQ  home  twins  when  one  or  them  dit^s  or 
is  Mlled.  It  is  a  wooden  little  image,  about 
Be^en  or  eight  Inches  in  height,  carved  Into 
the  rude  semblance  of  humanity.  The 
images  are  nearly  all  made  by  some  men  at 
Imq&^  who  chare©  about  three  shillings  for 
eaeL  Beside  alT  these  deities,  which  may 
be  ranked  among  the  beneflcent  class,  there 
aapo  evil  deities,  who  are  worshipped  by  w^y 
of  propitiation* 

S  ext  come  some  semi-human  deities,  who 
serve  m  the  correctors  of  public  morals. 
The  two  cMef  of  these  deities  are  Egugun 
and  Oro,  The  former  is  euppos^jil  to  be  a 
sort  of  a  vampire  J  being  a  aoid  body  risen 
temporarily  from  the  gmve,  and  acta  the 
aame  rOk  as  Humbo  Jumbo  in  another  part 
of  Western  Africa.  Egugun  maices  Iuh 
appeamncc  in  the  villages,  and  very  much 
frightens  the  women,  who  eitlier  actually 
b^Heve  him  to  be  a  ven table  resuseitated 
corpse,  or  tvho  assert  that  they  believe  it,  in 
fear  of  puldic  opinion.  The  adtilt  maks^ 
and  even  the  free*born  hoys,  know  all  about 
Egugun,  as  is  likely,  when*  the  deitj^  in  ques- 
ti^^n  is  persomited  by  any  one  who  ean  bor- 
row the  requisite  dress  from  the  fetish  man* 
Captain  Burton  once  met  Egugun  in  the 
street.  The  demon's  fece  was  hidden  by  a 
plaited  network,  worn  like  a  mask,  and  on 
tis  head  w:is  a  hood,  covered  with  streamers 
of  crimson  and  dirtv  white,  wliich  hung 
dowD  to  his  wui&t  aiifl  minted  with  similar 
ttreamera  attached  to  his  dress.  He  wore 
on  his  breast  a  very  powerftil  fetish,  i.  e.  a 
penny  mirror;  and  his  feet  were  covered 
with  grf^^t  shoes^  because  Egtigun  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  footless  deity. 

The  other  deity,  Oro,  has  a  wider  range 
of  dutiefs^,  his  business  being  to  attend  to 
public  morn  lily.  He  mostly  remnins  in  the 
woodfi,  and  but  seldom  makea  his  appear- 
ance in  public.  Oro  has  a  very  strong  voice, 
alining,  in  point  of  fact,  from  a  thin  sliji  of 
^ood,  about  n  foot  in  length,  whieli  is  tied 
firmly  to  n  Btick,  and  which  produces  a  kind 
of  roaring  sound  wlien  properly  handled. 

He  is  supposed  to  be  unknown  to  the 
■women,  who  are  not  allowed  to  he  ont  of 
their  honses  whenever  the  voice  of  Oro  is 
heard.  Consequently,  about  seven  or  eight 
in  the  evening,  when  the  well-known  ]>oom- 
ing  cry  of  Oro  is  heard,  the  women  scuffle 
off  to  *t heir  houses,  and  the  adult  males  go 
out  into  the  streets,  and  there  is  at  once  a 
scene  of  much  excitement.  Dances  and 
tumbling,  processions  and  speech-making, 
go  on  with  viist  viijor,  while  the  Ogboni 
lodges  are  filled  with  devotees,  all  anxious 
to  be  talking  at  once,  and  every  one  giving 
his  ow  li  opinion,  no  matter  how  absurd  it 
mav  be. 

Those  who  have  been  guilty  of  moral 
offences  are  then  proclaimed  and  punished ; 
and  on  *HDme  occasiona  there  is  so  much 


business  hy  he  done  that  the  towu  is  glTM 
up  to  Oro  for  an  entire  day.  On  these  oc» 
sions  the  women  pass  a  very  unpl^^itat 
time,  their  hours  of  imprisonment  bdi^ 
usually  spent  in  quarreltixi^  with  each  othu, 
In  order  to  make  the  voice  of  Oro  aort^ 
awful,  the  part  of  the  demou  is  played  hx 
several  of  the  initiated,  who  m>  into  tie 
woods  in  various  directions,  ana  by  soaiwS* 
ing  their  wooden  calls  Bt  the  same  tim 
carry  the  idea  that  Oro  is  omnipreeietit 

Oro  does  really  act  as  a  een&or  of  publk 
morals,  and  it  is  very  clear  tliat  he  is  it* 
tended  by  armed  followers,  who  c^rry  out» 
Rort  of  rude  and  extemporized  justice,  like 
tliat  which  wjts  exorcised  by  the  '^  E^iib> 
tors  "  f>f  America,  some  fifty  or  sixty  yeiis 
ago.  The  bodies  of  delinquents  have  beeti 
found  in  the  hush,  their  throati!  cut  sod 
their  legs  broken  by  the  spirit  in  questlan. 

The  cijief,  or  kin^,  of  the  Eg  has  is  knfldm 
hj  the  name  of  Alake,  whicli  is  a  IranMniitf- 
ble  title,  like  Pharaoh  or  Caesar,  and  tin 
whole  system  of  government  is  a  kind  of 
feudal  monarchy,  not  unlike  that  of  Ei^ 
land  in  the  day*  of  John.  The  Alake  dMf 
not  reign  *^uprcme,  like  the  Kincr  nf  Bahom 
or  Ashanti,  oefore  whom  the  highest  m  lie 
realm  prostrate  themselves  and  roll  hum% 
in  the  dust.  He  is  trammelled  with  a  moft- 
ber  of  councillors  and  offlecr«j  and  with  t 
sort  of  parliament  called  the  Bale,  which  b 
composed  of  the  headmen  or  chiefly  of  tie 
various  towns.  The  reader  mnj  rt- member 
tliat  the  King  of  Ashanti  found  that  he  tth 
in  danger  ol  suffering  ftx>m  a  similar  coa- 
bi nation,  and  he  took  the  prudent  mcatoit 
of  limiting  their  number  while  he  had  the 
power.  The  Ak^k^  hn^^  never  done  ^o.  mA 
in  consequence  those  who  are  nominallj 
and  individually  Ms  servants  are  pracdcaHf 
and  collectively  his  masters. 

The  Ogbonf  lodges  have  also  to  he  con- 
sulted in"  any  important  point,  so  that  the 
private  life  of  the  Aiakd  of  the  Egl>a3  h  far 
from  being  so  agreeable  as  that  of  the  King 
of  Dahome. 

Okekimu,  the  Alakd  at  the  time  when 
Captain  Burton  live<l  in  Abeokuta,  was  aa 
ill-favored,  petulant,  and  cunning  old  ruler. 
In  his  way,  he  was  fond  of  state,  and  d^ 
lighted  to  exhibit  his  so  ejtlled  power  ia  a 
manner  truly  African,  dij^pla\ing  an  equal 
amount  of  pageantry  and  trsisliiness. 

If  he  goes  to  pay  a  visit,  he  must  needs 
do  so  under  a  huge  pink  silk  umbndla,  at 
the  end  of  a  motley  procession.  At  tlm 
head  is  carried  the  saered  emblem  of  ror- 
alt>%  a  wooden  stool  covered  with  en  arse  tL^ 
serge,  which  is  surrounded  !iy  a  number  of 
chiefs,  who  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  it 
A  long  train  of  ragged  swortlsmen  followed; 
and  last  came  the  Alake',  clothed  in  a 
**G'mnea  fowl"  shirt— a  spotted  article  of 
some  value— and  a  great  red  Tel  vet  robe 
under  which  he  tottered  along  with  much 
difficulty.    He  wears  trousers  of  good  pur- 
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pie  velvet  with  a  stripe  of  gold  tinsel,  and 
on  his  feet  are  huge  slippers,  edged  with 
monkey  skin.  On  his  heaa  he  wears  a  sort 
of  fez  cap  of  crimson  velvet,  the  effect  of 
which  is  ruined  by  a  number  of  blue  beads 
hung  fringe-wise  round  the  top.  The  string 
of  red  coral  beads  hangs  round  the  neck, 
and  a  double  bracelet  of  the  same  material 
is  wound  upon  each  wrist  A  view  of  him 
and  his  court  may  be  found  on  the  605th 
page. 

\VTien  he  receives  a  visitor,  he  displajrs 
his  grandeur  by  making  his  visitors  wait  fior 
a  time  proportionate  to  their  rank,  but,  in 
case  they  should  be  of  great  consequence, 
he  alleviates  the  tediousness  of  the  time  by 
sending  them  rum  and  gin,  both  of  the  very 
worst  quality;  and,  if  they  be  of  exception- 
ally high  rank,  he  will  send  a  bottle  of  liq- 
uors, t.  e.  spirits  of  wiiie  and  water,  well 
sweetened,  and  flavored  with  a  few  dtops  of 
essential  oil. 

To  a  stranger,  the  place  presents  a  mean 
and  ugly  appearance,  and  as.  Captain  Bur- 
ton remarks,  is  as  unworthy  of  Abeokuta 
as  St.  James's  is  of  London.  It  is  a  tumble- 
down ** swish"  house,  long  and  rambling, 
and  has  several  courts.  Along  one  side  of 
the  inner  court  runs  a  veranda,  the  edge 
of  which  comes  within  some  four  feet  of  the 
ground,  and  is  supported  by  huge  clay  pil- 
lars. Five  liaxagonal  columns  divide  the 
veranda  into  compartments,  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  Alakd's  private  room,  and  is 
kept  veiled  by  a  curtam.  The  veranda,  or 
ante-chamber,  is  filled  with  the  great  men 
of  Abeokula,  and,  according  to  Burton's 
account,  they  are  the  most  viflanous-looking 
set  of  men  that  can  well  be  conceived;  and 
although  he  has  seen  as  great  a  variety  of 
faces  as  any  one,  he  says  that  he  never  saw 
Buch  hideous  heads  and  faces  elsewhere. 

"Their  skulls  were  depressed  in  front, 


and  projecting  cocoa-nut-like  behind;  the 
absence  of  beards,  the  hideous  lines  and 
wrinkles  that  seared  and  furrowed  the 
external  parchment,  and  the  cold,  unrelent- 
ing cruelty  of  their  physiognomy  in  repose, 
suggested  the  idea  of  the  eunuch  torturers 
erst  so  common  in  Asia.  One  was  sure 
that  for  pity  or  mercy  it  would  be  as  well  to 
address  a  wounded  mandril.  The  atrocities 
which  these  ancients  have  witnessed,  and 
the  passion  which  they  have  acquired  for 
horrors,  must  have  set  the  mark  of  the 
beast  upon  their  brows." 

Though  the  assemblage  consisted  of  the 
richest  men  of  the  Egbas,  not  a  vestige  of 
splendor  or  wealth  appeared  about  any  of 
them,  the  entire  clothing  of  the  most  power- 
ful among  them  being  under  sixpence  in 
value.  In  fact,  they  dare  not  exhibit  wealth: 
knowing  that,  if  they  should  do  so,  it  would 
be  confiscated. 

As  for  the  Alak^  himself,  his  appearance 
was  not  much  more  prepossessing  than 
that  of  his  subjects.  Okekunu  was  a  large, 
brawny,  and  clumsy-looking  man,  nearly 
seventy  years  of  age,  and  his  partially- 
shaven  head  did  not  add  to  his  beauty. 
Besides,  he  had  lost  all  his  upper  teeth  ex- 
cept the  canines,  so  that  his  upper  lip  sank 
into  an  unpleasant  d^ression.  His  lower 
teeth  were  rapidly  decaying  from  his  habit 
of  taking  snuff  negro  fashion,  by  placing  it 
between  the  lower  lip  and  the  teeth,  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  gap.  the  tip  of  his  tongue 
protruded  in  a  very  disagreeable  manner. 
He  had  lost  one  eye  by  a  blow  from  a  stone, 
and,  as  he  assumed  a  semi-comatose  expres- 
sion, was  not  a  pleasant  person  to  look  at, 
and  certainly  not  very  regal  in  aspect" 

The  king  must  be  selected  from  one  of 
four  tribes,  and  both  the  present  king  and 
his  predecessor  belonged  to  the  Ake  tribo. 
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PAsstSG  a  little  iouthward  along  the  west 
coast,  we  come  to  tlio  well-ktiown  Bonny 
Elver,  formerly  the  great  slave  depdt  of 
Western  Africa,  and  now  the  cetitre  of  the 
palm-oil  trafie.  Unfortunately  there  is  as 
much  cheating  in  the  jKilm-oil  trade  as  hi 
gold  and  ivory";  the  two  latter  being  ]>higged» 
and  ttie  former  mixed  with  sand,  so  that  it 
has  to  be  boiled  down  before  it  can  be  sent 
fi*om  the  coast 

Bonny  is  familiar  to  Engllflh  ears  on  ac- 
count of  the  ycllow-bltK'k"  chief  who  was 
pleased  to  calf  himself  king,  and  who  was 
well  known  in  Kn^^land  m  Pepper,  King 
of  Bonny.  His  name  is  varied  as  Pepper, 
Pimento"^  or  Pepjiul.  Tie.  is  ilescended  from 
Obullo.  an  Ibo  (or  Eboe)  chief,  wlio  settled 
with  his  slaves  on  tlie  Bonny  River,  and 
who  wa^  ftuecoedud  liy  his  sou  and  grand- 
son, each  of  whom  took  the  name  of  Pep- 
pen 

Being  of  a  quarrelsome  disposition,  the 
present"  king  shot  a  wife  because  she  di.s- 
plea.sed  liim,  munlercd  a  chief  called  Ma- 
nilla Peppel  because  he  was  jerJous,  and  was 
mining  the  trade  of  the  river  by  his  per- 
petual wars  with  the  Calabars.  So,  at  the 
request  of  all  the  native  chiefs  and  tradei-s, 
he  was  deposed,  and  his  nephew  Daphe 
placed  in  his  stead.  Djiphe,  however,  died 
goon  afterward,  —  poisoned,  it  is  helieved,  at 
Peirpers  iustigatlcm;  and  then  the  govern- 
ment was  handed  over  to  four  regents, 
while  Pimento  was  transported  to  A'seen- 
sion^  a  place  which  he  was  afterward  fond 
of  callintT  his  St.  Helena.  However,  he 
proved  himself  to  be  a  clever  savage,  and, 
OV  dint  of  importunit3%  contrived  to  be 
taken  to  England,  where  he  arrived  in  1857, 1 


PoaseasiDg  to  the  full  the  imitative  capifr 
ity  of  the  negro,  he  adopted  Biiglish  coi- 
toma  with  wonderful  facilitj^  abandoniog, 
according  to  Captain  Burton,  his  fevorita 
dish  of  a  boy%  palms,  and  drinking  clmio- 
pagne  and  sherry  instead  of  trade  nutt 
Soon  he  became  religious,  wa«  bapl1si4i 
and  turned  teetotaler,  gaining  thereby  die 
good-will  of  a  larpre  class  or  people*  He 
asked  for  twenty  thousand'  pounds  to  efitib- 
lish  a  missionary  station,  and  Actually  i»* 
duced  a  number  of  English  who  knew  noth- 
ing of  Africa^  or  the  natural  mendacitrcl 
the  African  savage,  to  aecompanv  him'  ai 
his  suite,  promising  them  splendiS  salaries 
and  high  rank  at  cotirt 

No  one  who  knows  the  negro  character 
will  be  suqiriscd  to  hear  that  when  the 
king  and  his  suite  arrived  at  Bonny  the 
latter  found  themselves  cheated  and  ruined 
They  discovered  thfit  the  "  palace  "  was  t 
collection  of  hovels  inside  a  mud  wall;  that 
Bonny  itself  was  nothing  niore  than  a  quan- 
tity oY  huts  in  a  mud  Hat;  and  that  the 
best  street  was  infinitely  more  filthy  than 
the  worst  street  in  the  worst  part  of  Lon- 
don. As  to  the  private  life  of  the  king,  the 
less  said  about  it  the  better. 

Their  health  rapidly  failed  under  the  pri* 
vations  which  they  sulTizred,  and  the  horri- 
ble odors  of  the  fionny  Kiver,  whicli  are  so 
sickening  that  even  the  harden td  traveller 
Captain  Burton  had  to  stop  his  experienced 
nostrils  with  camphorated  cotton,  as  he  was 
rowed  up  the  river  at  low  water.  As  to  the 
ri>yal  salaries  and  apartments  in  the  palace, 
they  were  found  to  be  as  ima^nary  as  the 
palace  itself  and  the  rank  at  courts  the  king 
presenting  each  of  the  oMeialj  with  a  couple 
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of  vama  as  an  equivalent  for  pay  and  lodg- 
ing. 

How  genuine  was  the  civilization  and 
Christianity  and  tftetotalism  of  Peppel  m.'iy 
be  imagined  from  an  interview  which  Mr. 
W.  Reade  had  with  him  after  his  return:  — 
**I  went  as^horc  with  tJic  doctor  on  a  visit  to 
PeppeU  the  famous  king  of  Bonny,  .  *  ,  In 
one  of  the  hovels  was  seated  the  monarch, 
and  the  scene  was  well  adai>ted  to  the  muse 
of  his  poet  laureate.  The  Africans  have  a 
taste  for  crockery  ware,  ranch  reaemblini^ 
thul  of  the  last  generation  for  old  china,  and 
a  predilection  for  dog  tlesh,  whieh  m  bred 
expressly  for  the  table,  and  exposed  for  sale 
in  the  public  market 

"  And  there  sat  Peppel,  who  had  lived  so 
long  in  England;  behmd  him  a  pile  of  wil- 
low-pattern crockery,  before  him  a  calabash 
of  dog  stew  and  palaver  sauce.  It  is  aJways 
thus  with  these  savages.  The  instincts 
inherited  from  their  torefiithers  will  ever 
triumph  over  a  sprinkling  of  foreign  reason. 
Their  intellecU  have  a  rete  miicosum  as  well 
as  their  skins.  As  soon  as  they  return  to 
their  own  country,  lake  they  off  all  their  civ* 
ilization  and  their  clothes,  and  let  body  and 
mind  ^Q  naked.  Like  most  negroes  of  rank, 
Peppel  baa  a  yellow  complexion^  as  light  as 
that  of  a  mulatto.  His  features  exnresa 
intelligence,  but  of  a  low  and  cunning  kind. 
-In  every  word  and  look  ho  exhibits  that 
habit  of  suspicion  which  one  fintis  in  half- 
civilized  natures.*' 

PeppeJ,  althoujrh  restored  to  Bonny,  has 
Bcarcely  any  real  power^  even  in  his  own 
limitecf  dominions,  from  which  he  dares  not 
Btir,  Yet,  with  the  cool  impudence  of  a 
thorough  savage,  he  actually  proposed  to 
establish  a  consul  in  London  at  a  salary  of 
6001,  stating  as  his  reason  that  he  had 
always  allowed  the  English  consuls  to  visit 
his  dominions  in  fhe  Bight  of  BenitL 

The  architecture  of  the  Bonny  country  is 
not  very  elaborate,  being  composed  of  swish 
and  wattle,  supported  by  posfe*.  The  floors 
and  walls  arc  of  mud,  wllicn  can  he  obtained 
in  any  amount,  and  the  general  look  of  the 
houses  hiis  been  well  compared  to  African- 
ized Swiss,  the  roofs  being  very  high,  and 
the  gables  very  sharp.  OrdinJiry  houses 
have  three  rooms,  a  kitchen,  a  li\^ng  room, 
and  a  Ju-ju  room  or  chapel;  but  those  of 
the  wealthy  men  have  abtmdance  of  cham- 
%&n  and  passages.  There  are  no  chimneys, 
and  30  the  door  roust  therefore  be  kept  open 
if  a  fire  is  lighted,  the  threshold  is  at  least 
eighteen  inches  high,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  intrusion  of  strange  beasts.  It  is  not 
thought  to  be  etiquette  to  step  over  the 
threshold  when  the  master  of  the  house  is 
Bitting  within,  or  he  will  be  afflicted  with 
aickness,  thinking  himself  bewitched. 

The  Ju-ju  room  or  chapel  is  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  every  Bonny  house,  and  within 
It  is  the  fetish,  or  Ju-ju,  which  is  the  guar- 
dian of  the  house,  and  corresponds  with  the 
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Lares  and  Penates  of  the  ancients.  The 
negro  contrives  to  utilize  the  ju-ju  room, 
malsing  it  a  storehouse  for  his  niok  va)uea 
property,  such  as  cowries,  or  rum,  knowing 
that  no  one  will  touch  it  in  so  sacred  a 
place.  As  to  the  Ju-ju  itself,  anything 
answers  the  purpose,  and  an  Englishman  is 
sometimes  troubled  to  preserve  his  gravity 
when  he  sees  a  page  of  Punchy  a  cribbage 
peg,  a  pill  box,  or  a  pair  of  braces,  doing 
duty  as  the  household  god  of  the  establish- 
ment 

The  great  Ju-ju  house  of  the  place  is  a 
most  ghastly-looking  edifice,  and  is  well 
described  by  Captain  Burton.  It  is  built  of 
swish,  and  is  an  obloug  roofless  house,  of 
forty  or  tlfty  feet  In  length.  A  sort  of  altar 
is  placed  at  the  end,  sheltered  from  the  rain 
by  a  small  roof  of  its  own.  Under  the  roof 
are  nailed  rows  of  human  skulls  mostly 
painted  in  different  colore,  and  one  of  them 
IS  conspicuous  by  a  large  black  beard,  which 
is  doubtless  a  rude  copy  of  the  beard  worn 
bv  the  man  to  whom  it  originally  belonged, 
lietween  them  are  rows  of  goat  skulls 
streaked  with  red  and  white,  while  other 
skulls  are  strewn  about  the  floor,  and  others 
again  are  impaled  on  the  tons  of  sticks. 
IJnder  the  altar  is  a  round  hole  with  a 
raised  clay  rim,  in  which  is  received  the 
blood  of  the  victims  together  with  the 
sacred  libations.  Within  this  Ju-ju  houso 
are  buried  the  bodies  of  the  kings. 

This  house  well  illustrates  the  character 
of  the  people  — a  race  which  take  a  positive 
pleasure  in  the  sight  of  blood,  and  in  inflict- 
ing and  witnessing  pain.  All  over  the  coun- 
try the  traveller  comes  upon  scenes  nf^  blood, 
pain,  and  sutTering.  There  is  hardly  a  vil- 
lage where  he  docs  not  come  upon  Animals 
tied  in  some  agonizing  position  and  1el\  to 
die  there.  Goats  and  fowls  are  mostly 
fhstened  to  posts  with  their  heads  down- 
ward, and  blood  is  the  favorite  color  for 
painting  the  faces  of  men.  Even  the  chil- 
dren of  prisoners  taken  in  war  —  the  war 
in  question  being  mostly  an  unsuspected 
att-ack  on  an  unprepared  village  ^ — arc  hung 
hy  the  middle  from  the  masts  of  I  he  canoes^ 
wliilo  the  parents  are  reserved  to  be  sacri- 
ficed and  eaten* 

About  this  last  statement  there  has  been 
much  incredulity,  and  of  course,  when  ques- 
tioned, the  Bonny  negroes  flatly  deny  the 
accusation.  There  is,  Imwever,  no  doubt  of 
the  fact,  inasmuch  as  Europeans  have  wit- 
nessed the  act  of  cannibalism.  For  exam- 
ple, old  King  Peppel,  the  father  of  the 
Pimento  whose  life  has  been  briefly  sketched, 
gave  a  great  banquet  in  honor  ot  a  victory 
which  he  had  gained  over  Calabar,  and  in 
which  Amakree,  the  king  of  that  district, 
was  taken  prisoner.  The  European  trmlers 
were  invited  to  the  banquet,  and  were  most 
hospitably  entertained.  They  were,  how- 
ever, horrified  to  see  the  principal  dish 
which  was  placed  before  Peppel.    It  waB 
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the  bleeding  heart  of  Amakree,  warm  and 
imliiiiiUiiig  m  it  was  torn  from  tbo  body. 
Pep  pel  devoured  the  heart  with  the  greatest 
eageruesSi  exclaiming  at  the  &ame  timt^, 
"Tiiis  la  the  way  1  serve  my  enemies,'* 

More  recently.  Dr.  Hutchinson  witnossed 
a  scene  of  cantiibalism.  He  bad  heajrd  that 
something  of  the  kind  was  contemplated, 
although  it  was  kept  very  quiet.  On 
ttie  ain>ointed  morning  he  hail  himself 
rowed  lo  the  &hore  at  some  distance  from 
the  Jii-ju  house,  near  which  he  concealed 
himself,  and  waited  for  the  resnlL  The 
rest  of  the  adventure  must  he  told  in  his 
own  words, 

^*  I  know  not  of  what  kind  am  the  sensa- 
tions felt  by  Uiose  around  Newgate,  waitiug: 
for  an  execution  in  the  very  lieart  of  Loo- 
don's  great  city;  but  I  know  that  on  the 
banks  of  an  Atrjcau  river,  in  the  gray  dawn 
of  morning,  when  the  i*tillne^s  was  of  that 
ox>l>i*esaive  nature  which  is  calculated  to 
produce  the  most  gloomy  im^jressions,  witli 
denfie  vapors  and  foul  smeHs  arising  from 
decomposiuj:;  mangroves  and  other  causes 
of  malaria  tloafing"  about,  with  a  heaviness 
of  atmosphere  that  depressed  the  spirits, 
amidst  a  community  of  cannibals,  I  do 
kufjvv  that,  although  under  the  protection  of 
a  mauH>f'Wjir.j  1  ffdt  on  this  occasion  a  com- 
i)iiu*d  sensation  of  snttp en se,  anxiety,  horror, 
and  indefiniddc  dreatl  of  I  cannot  tell  what, 
that  I  pray  God  it  may  never  be  my  fato  to 
endure  agaiu. 

"  Day  broke,  and,  nearly  simultaneous 
with  its  breaking,  the  sun  shone  out  Ab  I 
looked  through  the  slit  in  the  wall  on  the 
apace  between  my  place  of  concealment 
and  the  Ju-ju  hoii^^e,  I  olmerved  no  chaujjc 
from  if-^  a]>pearaui'e  the  evening  bcrori% 
No  jrihbet,  nor  axe,  nor  gallows,  nor  mpe  ~ 
no  kinii  of  preparation,  nothing  signitlcant 
of  death,  save  the  skulls  on  the  pillars  of 
the  Ju-ju  houMe,  tliat  se<'med  leering  at  me 
witli  an  expression  at  ouce  strange  and 
vacant.  It  would  have  been  a  relief  in  the 
awful  still uess  of  the  place  to  have  heard 
soraetliiug  of  what  I  had  read  of  the  prejm- 
rations  for  an  execution  in  Liverpool  or 
London — of  the  hammering  suggtistive  of 
driving  nails  into  sca^T5.>lil,  drop,  or  coffin,  of 
a  crowd  gathering  round  the  place  before 
early  dawii,  and  of  the  solemn  tolUng  of  the 
beirthat  chimed  another  soul  into  eternity. 
Everything  seemed  as  if  nn thing  beyond 
the  routine  of  daily  life  were  to  take  place. 

*''  Could  it  be  that  I  hiul  been  misinformed; 
that  the  ceremony  was  adjourned  to  another 
time,  or  was  to  he  curried  out  ebe where? 
Ko,  a  distiint  murmur  of  gabbling  voices 
was  hiiard  ap]>roaching  nearer  and  nearer, 
till,  passing  the  corner  house  on  my  left,  I 
saw  a  group  of  negroes  —  an  indiscriminate 
crowd  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  —  so  hud- 
dled together  that  no  person  whom  I  could 
particularly  distinguish  as  either  an  execu- 
tioner or  a  culprit  was  visible  among  them. 


But  ahove  their  clattering  talk  came  tk 
sound  of  a  clanking  chain  thai  made  m 
shudder.  ' 

*'  They  utopped  m  &e  middle  of  tlietown 
opposite  the  Ju-ju  house,  and  ceased  taim 
One   commanding    voice   uttered  t  f>\m 
word^  and  down  they  sat  upon  the  pi, 
forming  a  circJe  round  two  figTores,  nm^ 
upright  in  the  centre  —  the  exeenlioiien»y 
the  man  about  to  be  killed.    Tlie  taam 
waii  remarkable  only  by  the  black  sklii<|| 
which  he  had  on  him,  ajid  by  a  common  qjl* 
lass  which  he  held  in  his  hand,    Th€  hm 
ha*l  chains  round  his  neck,  his  wrisis,aiiilb 
ankles.    There  was  no  sign  of  fear  or  m^ 
ardice  about   him  —  no   seeming  eonsrifflfr 
ness  of  the  dreadftil  fate   before  him— tm 
evidence  even  upon  his  face  of  tliat  dti^s^ 
stubbornness  which  is  said  to  be  eiMtliy 
by  some  persons  about  to  undergo  ao  \^ 
minions  death.    Save  that  he  etood  upri|i: 
one  ivould  scarcely  have  known  that  he  iai 
alive.   Amongst  tfie  spectators,  too.  theieii, 
a  silent  imnassivenesa  which  whb  app&lif 
Xot  a  word,  nor  gesture,  nor  glance  of  fm\ 
pathy^  that  could  make  me  believe  I  loc? 
at  beings  who  had  a  vestige  of  humu 
among  them.    (Sec  iiluj?tratiun  on  p,  Slfi.)' 

^*- As  the  Ju-ju  butcher  stepped  backtf 
measured  his  distance  to  make  an  ei 
swoop  at  his  victim's  neck,  tlie  man 
not  a  muscle^  but  stood  as  if  he  were  mum 
Scions  —  till 

"  Chop!  The  first  blow  felled  him  to  to 
ground.  The  noi^^e  of  a  chopper  falfinf « 
meat  is  familiar  to  most  people.  No  sjtte 
sound  was  here  —  nonts  from  the  inftn;aoil 
whisper  nor  a  miu-mur  from  those  who  wttt 
seated  about!  I  ^vas  nenrly  crying  mit  h 
mental  agony,  and  the  sound  of  mat  fiifJ 
stroke  will  haunt  my  ears  to  my  dying  6ii 
IIow  I  witched  some  om*  to  talt  or  ^^reaa, 
to  destroy  the  impression  of  that  fearftl 
hough,  and  the  still  more  awful  silence  tlnf 
t  olio  wed  it  I 

'*  Again  the  weapon  was  raised  to  contiiut 
the  decapitation  ^another  blow  as  the  ma 
lav  prostrate,  and  then  a  sound  broke  \k 
.Hi  lence  I  But,  O  Father  of  niercy !  of  what  J 
kind  was  that  noise  — a  gurgle  and  a  gm 
aceompauying  the  dj'ing  spasm  of  the  stnui* 
down  man  I 

"Once  more  the  weapon   was   lifted— i 
saw  the  blood  flow  in  gory  horror  down  lie 
blade  to  the  butcher's  hand,  and  there  itwa* 
vi Slide,  in    God's  bright  suuahine,   to  tlif 
whole  host  of  heaven.    Xot  a  word  had  yet 
been  uttered  by  the  crowd.     More  ehoppiuf 
nnd  cleaving,  and  the  head,  severed  traffl 
the  body,  was  put  by  the  Ju-ju  exeeutionti 
into   a  calabash,  wliieh  was   carried  off  by 
one  of  his  women  to  be  cooked.     He  then 
repeated   another   cabaUstic  \rord,    or  per* 
haps  the  same  as  at  firsts  and  directly  ^ 
who  were  seated  rose  up,  whilst  he  walked 
awny. 

"  X  yeH,  such  as  reminded  me  of  a  oom^ 
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Of  tigers »  a^Ofie  from  the  moltitiide  — 
18  wure  llourished  as  tJiey  crowded 
round  the  body  of  the  dead  man  —  sounda  of 
cutting  and  chopping  arose  amidst  the 
clamor  of  the  voices,  and  I  began  to  question 
myself  whether,  if  I  were  oo  the  other  side 
of  the  river  Styx,  I  should  see  what  I  was 
looking  at  here  through  the  little  slit  in  the 
wall  of  my  hiding-place:  a  crowd  of  human 
vultures  gloating  over  the  headless  corpse 
of  a  murdered  brother  negro^ — boys  and 
girls  walkiug  away  from  the  crowd,  holding 
pieces  of  bleeding  tlesh  in  their  hands,  while 
the  dripping  life-fluid  marked  their  road  as 
they  went  along;  and  ooe  woman  snapping 
from  the  hands  of  another ^ — both  of  tuem 
raising  their  voices  in  eliimor — a  part  of  the 
body  of  that  poor  man,  in  whom  the  breath  of 
life  was  vigorous  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago. 

**The  whole  of  the  body  was  at  length 
divided,  and  nothing  left  behind  but  the 
blood.  The  intestines  were  taken  away  to 
be  ffiven  to  an  iguana — the  Bonny-man^e 
tuteJary  guardian-  But  the  blood  was  still 
there,  In  glistening  poob^  though  no  more 
Botico  wjLs  taken  of  it  by  the  gradually  dis- 
persing crowd  than  il  it  were  a  thing  as  com* 
mo  a  in  that  town  as  heaven's  bright  dew  is 
elsewhere,  A  few  dogs  were  on  the  spot,  who 
devoured  the  fragments.  Two  men  arrived 
to  spread  sand  over  the  place,  and  there  was 
no  interruptioQ  to  the  familiar  sound  of 
coopers'  haramerini?  junt  beginnin<j  \n  the 
cask-houses,  or  to  the  daily  work  of  lioisting 
palm-oil  puncheons  on  board  the  ships.'' 

On  passing  the  Ju-ju  house  afterward,  Dr. 
Hutchinson  saw  the  relief  of  this  sacrifice. 
They  consisted  of  the  larger  bones  of  the 
body  and  limbs,  which  had  evidently  been 
isooketl,  and  every  particle  of  flesh'  eaten 
from  them,  The  head  is  the  perquisite  of 
the  executioner,  as  has  already  been  mon- 
tioued.  Some  months  afterward,  Dr,  Hutch- 
inson met  the  same  executioner,  who  was 
eaid  to  have  exercised  his  office  again  a  few 
days  previously^nd  to  have  eaten  the  head 
of  his  victim.  Being  upbraided  with  hav- 
ing committed  so  horribie  aa  act,  he  replied 
that  he  had  not  eaten  the  head  —  his  cook 
having  spoiled  it  by  not  having  pat  enough 
pepper  to  it. 

The  whole  life  of  the  Bonny-man,  and 
indeed  of  all  the  many  tribes  that  inhabit 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Kigcr  and  live 
along  it,  is  in  accordance  with  the  traits 
which  have  been  mentioned*  Of  course,  the 
women  do  all  the  real  work,  the  man's  work- 
ing day  being  usually  employed  in  coming  on 
board  some  trading  ship  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, chaffering  with  the  agent,  and  making 
bargains  as  well  as  he  can.  He  asks  for 
everything  he  sees,  on  the  principle  that, 
even  if  it  be  refused,  he  is  no  worse  afler 
than  before:  contrives  to  breakfast  as  many 
timcg  ajs  possible  at  the  slup's  expense,  and 
About  mia-daygoes  home  to  repose  after  the 
£itigues  of  the  day. 


As  to  his  dress,  it  consists  of  a  cloth,  in  the 
choice  of  which  ho  is  vory  fastidious.  A 
haiiflkerchief  is  folded  d iago nail v  and  passed 
through  the  loop  of  his  kulfe  he  It,  so  as  to 
attach  it  to  his  right  side,  and  this,  with  a 
few  strings  of  beads  and  rings,  completes 
his  costume.  His  woolly  hair  is  combed  out 
with  the  coarsest  imaginable  comb,  made 
of  a  few  wooden  skewers  lashed  side  by 
side,  and  diverging  from  each  other  txiward 
the  points,  and'  his  skin  is  polished  up  with 
pahn  oil. 

The  women^s  working  day  is  a  real  fact* 
being  begun  by  washing  clothes  in  the 
creek,  and  consisting  of  making  nets,  hats, 
lines,  and  mats,  and  going  to  market. 
These  are  the  favorites,  and  their  hfe  is  a 
comparatively  easv  one;  while  the  others, 
on  whom  their  despotic  master  does  not 
deign  to  cast  an  eye  of  aflection,  arc  simply 
his  slaves,  and  are  subjected  to  water  draw- 
injj,  wood  cutting,  catching  and  curing  fish. 

The  di'css  of  the  women  is  not  unlike  that 
of  the  ojipdfeite  sex,  the  chief  disti notion' 
being  that  their  fiishionable  paint  is  blue 
instead  of  red.  The  coloring  is  put  on  by  a 
friend,  usually  one  who  regularly  practises 
the  art  of  painting  the  human  body  in  pat- 
terns. Checkers,  like  those  that  were  once  so 
common  on  the  door  posts  of  public  houses, 
arc  very  much  in  favor,  and  so  are  wavy 
stripes,  beginning  with  lines  scarcely  thickor 
than  hairs,  and  swelling  out  to  hall  i\n  inch 
or  more  in  breadth.  Arabesque  paitcrixs, 
curves,  and  scrolls  are  also  largely  used. 

Throughout  a  considerable  portion  of  that 
part  of  Western  Africa  which  is  inhaldted 
by  the  nej^roes  there  is  found  a  semi-human 
demon,  who  is  universally  respected,  at  least 
by  the  feminine  half  of  the  communitv- 
llis  name  is  Mr>ajo  JuMiio,  and  his  sway 
is  upheld  by  the  men,  while  the  women 
have  no  alternative  but  to  submit  to  it. 

On  the  branch  of  a  tree  near  the  entrance 
of  each  town  hangs  a  dress,  made  of  slips  of 
bark  sewed  rurlely  together.     It  is  the  sim- 

Elest  possible  dress,  being  little  more  than  a 
ark  sack,  with  a  hole  at  the  top  for  the  head 
and  another  at  each  side  for  the  hands. 
Close  by  it  hangs  an  equally  simple  mask, 
made  of  an  empty  gourd,  with  two  round 
holes  for  the  eyes  of  the  wearer,  and  deco- 
mted  with  a  tutl  of  feathers.  In  onler  to 
make  it  more  fantastically  hideous,  the  mask 
is  painted  with  scarlet,  so  that  it  looks  very 
much  like  the  face  of  a  clown  in  a  pantomime. 
At  night  tlie  people  assemble  as  usual  to 
sing  and  dance,  when  suddenly  faint  distant 
bowlings  are  heard  in  the  woods.  This  is 
the  cry  of  Mumbo  Jumbo,  and  all  the 
women  feel  horribly  frightened,  though 
they  are  obliged  to  pretend  to  be  delighted. 
The  cries  are  heard  neai-er  and  nearer,  and 
at  last  Mumbo  Jumbo  himself,  followed  by 
a  number  of  attendants  aiTued  with  sticks, 
and  clothed  in  the  dress  which  is  kept  for 
Ms  use,  appears  in  the  noisy  circle,  carrying 
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a  rod  in  his  hand.  He  is  loudly  welcomed, 
and  the  song  and  dance  go  on  around  him 
with  delight  Suddenly,  Mumho  Jumho 
walks  up  to  one  of  the  women  and  touches 
her  with  his  rod.  His  attendants  instantly 
seize  on  the  unfortunate  woman,  tear  off  ail 
her  clothes,  drag  her  to  a  post  which  is 
always  kept  for  such  occasions,  tie  her  to  it, 
and  Inflict  a  terrific  beating  on  her.  No 
one  dares  to  pity  her.  The  men  are  not 
likely  to  do  so,  and  the  women  all  laugh 
and  jeer  at  their  suffering  companion,  point- 
ing at  her  and  mocking  her  cries:  partly 
because  thev  fear  that  should  they  not  do 
so  they  mignt  bo  selected  for  the  next  vic- 
tims, and  partly  because  —  like  the  savages 
that  they  are  at  heart — they  feel  an  exulta- 
tion at  seeing  some  one  sunering  a  penalty 
which  they  hkve  escaped.    (See  engraving.) 

The  offence  for  which  the  woman  has  suf- 
fered is  perfectly  well  known  by  all  the 
spectators,  and  by  none  better  than  by  the 
sufferer  hersclfl  The  fact  is,  she  has  been 
bad-tempered  at  home,  quarnelling,  in  all 
probability,  with  her  fellow  wives,  and  has  not 
yielded  to  the  admonitions  of  her  husband. 
Consequently,  at  the  next  favorable  oppor- 
tunity, either  the  husband  himself,  or  a  man 
whom  he  has  instructed,  indues  the  dress  of 
Mumbo  Jumbo,  and  inflicts  a  punishment 
which  serves  equally  as  a  corrective  to  the 
disobedient  wife  and  a  warning  to  others 
that  they  had  better  not  follow  her  example. 

Mumbo  Jumbo  does  not  always  make  his 
appcai-ance  on  these  nocturnal  festivities,  as 
the  men  know  that  he  inspires  more  awe  if 
he  is  reserved  for  those  instances  in  which 
the  husband  has  tried  all  the  means  in  his 
powoi-  to  keep  the  i)eaco  at  honie,  but  linds 
that  his  unsu])p<)rtod  authority  is  no  moro 
respe<^ti'd.  The  roadc-r  will  rcmomber  that 
a  <hMiion  of  a  similar  character  is  to  be 
fouinl  in  Dahomo. 

It  is  to  be  wishiHl  that  all  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  land  wcto  as  harmless  as  that 
of  J^Iumbo  Jumbo,  which  nobody  believes, 
thouijh  every  one  pretends  to  do  so,  and 
which,  at  all  events,  has  some  influence  on 
tht;  domestic  peace.  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  very  terrible,  and  involve  an 
amount  of  human  sutleririfi:  which  would 
deter  any  but  a  savage  from  performing 
them.  It  is  very  difficult  to  learn  the  na- 
ture of  these  superstitions,  as  the  negroes 
always  try  to  conceal  them  from  Europeans, 
espeeially  when  they  involve  the  shedding 
ol"  Mood.  One  astounding  instance  has, 
however,  been  related.  A  town  was  in 
danjrer  of  attack  from  a  powerful  tribe  that 
inhabited  the  neighborhood,  and  the  king 
was  so  much  alarmed  that  he  sent  for  the 
magicians,  and  consulted  with  them  as  to 
the  l»est  method  of  rei>elling  the  enemy. 

Aecordin<rly,  the  people  were  summoned 
together  in  front  of  the  principal  gate,  when 
two  holes  were  dug  in  the  ground  close  to 
each  other.    Songs    and  dances  began  as 


usual,  until  suddenly  the  ehief  magidaa 
pointed  to  a  girl  who  was  standing  among 
the  spectators.  She  was  instantly  sdx^ 
and  a  leg  thrust  into  each  hole,  vnidi  mi 
then  filled  up  with  earth  so  that  she  ccmU 
not  move.  Joy  command  of  the  maywan^ 
a  number  of  men  brought  lumps  of  wet 
clay,  which  they  built  around  her  body  in  i 
pillieur-like  form,  kneading  them  closely  h 
Uiey  proceeded,  and  graduaUy  covering  her 
with  clay.  At  last  even  her  head  was  oor- 
ered  with  the  clay,  and  the  poor  yietim  of 
superstition  soon  ceased  to  breathe.  Thb 
clay  pillar  with  the  body  of  the  girl  wiUnB 
it  stood  for  years  in  front  of  the  gate,  said  » 
terrified  were  the  hostile  tribes  at  so  pow- 
erflil  a  fetish,  or  gregree,  Xhat  they  oind 
not  carry  out  their  plan  of  attack. 

The  natives  erect  these  gregrees  on  eToj 
imaginable  occasion,  and  so  ^vwrd  off  every 

gossible  calamity;    and,  as   they  will  pi^ 
'eely  for  such  safeguards,  the  fetish  wm 
are  naturally  unwiUing  to  ref\ise  a  Teqnat 
and  so  to  break  up  a  profitable  trade.    Th^ 
are,  of  course,  aware  that  their  clients  wQ 
in  many  cases  suffer  firom  the  very  calamitj 
which  they  sought  to  avoid,  and  that  ther 
will  come  to  ms&e  bitter  complaints.    Th^ 
therefore  take  care  to  impose  on  the  rec^ 
lent  some  condition  by  way  of  a  loop-hfli. 
through  which  they  may  escape.    On  (at 
such  instance  the  man  bought  a  fetish  agsiif 
fever,  which,  however,  seized  him  and  nearir 
killed  him.    The  conoition  which  had  beci 
imposed  on  him  was  abstinence  from  goiti 
fiesh,  and  this  condition  he  knew  that  ht 
had  fulfilled.    But  the  fetish  man  was  nots 
be  l)affled  by  such  a  complaint,  and  uttwfr 
discomfited  his  angry  client  by  assertii; 
that,  when  his  patient  was  dining  at  anotbrf 
town,  a  personal  enemy,  who  knew  the  coo- 
ditions  on  which  the  gregree  was  givet, 
dropped  a  little  goat's-ffesh  broth  into  Lit 
bowl,  and  so  ])roke  the  spell. 

Absolute  faith  in  the  gregree  is  anotht* 
in varial)le  condition.  On  one  stormy  day: 
party  of  natives  had  to  cross  the  river,  iaw 
applied  for  a  gregree  against  accidesSi 
They  crossed  salely  enough,  but  on  recro* 
ing  the  boat  was  upset,  and  some  of  ^ 
party  were  drowned.  The  survivors  weniii 
a  body  to  the  gregree  maker,  and  upbraid 
him  with  the  ac(rident  lie  heard  them  Ttjy 
patient!}',  and  then  informed  the  complain- 
ants tha*t  the  misfortune  was  entirely  causpi 
by  the  incredulit}'  of  the  steersman,  vt- 
tried  to  sound  the  river  with  his  pifli* 
in  order  to  discover  whether  they  were  a 
shallow  water.  This  action  indicated  mi^ 
trust,  and  so  the  power  of  the  spell  «» 
broken.  The  cunning  fellow  luid  seen  tf« 
accident,  and,  having  ascertained  Uiat  Hut 
steersman  had  been  drowned,  made  the  as- 
sertion boldlv,  knowing  that  the  men  has 
been  too  frigntened  to  observe  closely,  a&i 
that  the  accused  could  not  contradict  ibe 
statement. 
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THE  MAKBINGOES. 


X.AKOT7AOE  Ain>  APPBABANCE  OF  THS  1CANDINOOB8-— THEIB  BBLXGIOK— BKLDEF  Df  A1IX7LBT8  — A  MAK- 
DINOO  SONG  — MARRIAGE  AND  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMEN  — NATIVB  OOOKBBT  — A  MANDINGO  KINO 
—  INFLUBNOB  OF  MAHOMBTANIBM. 


Before  proceeding  across  the  continent 
toward  Abyssinia,  we  tnust  briefly  notice  the 
Mandin^^o  nation,  who  inhabit  a  very  large 
tract  of  the  country  through  which  the  Sene- 
gal and  Gambia  now.  They  are  deserving 
of  notice,  if  it  were  only  on  the  ground  that 
their  lanjjuage  is  more  widely  spread  than 
any  that  is  spoken  in  that  part  of  Africa,  and 
that  any  traveller  who  desires  to  dispense  as 
far  as  possible  with  the  native  interpreters, 
who  cannot  translate  literally  if  they  would, 
and  would  not  if  they  could,  is  forced  to 
acquire  the  lani^uage  before  proceeding 
throupjh  the  countr}'.  Fortunately  it  is  a 
peculiarly  melodious  language,  almost  as 
soft  as  the  Italian,  nearly  all  the  words  end- 
ing in  a  vowel. 

In  ai)[)earance  the  Mandingoes  are  tall 
and  well  made,  and  have  the  woolly  hair, 
though  not  the  jetty  skin  and  enormous  lips, 
of  the  true  negro.  "  The  structure  of  tne 
lanjjuage,"  says  Mr.  M'Brair,  who  has  made 
it  his  special  study,  "  is  thoroughly  Eastern. 
In  some  of  its  grammatical  forms  it  re- 
sembles the  Hebrew  and  Syriac;  its  most 
peculiar  sound  is  of  the  Malay  family;  its 
method  of  interrogation  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  Chinese,  and  in  the  composition  of  some 
verbs  it  is  like  the  Persian.  A  few  religious 
terms  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Arabic, 
and  some  articles  of  fbreign  manufacture 
are  called  after  their  European  names." 

As  a  rule,  the  religion  of  the  Mandingoes 
is  Mahometanism,  modified  to  suit  the  peo- 
ple, but  they  still  retain  enough  of  the  origi- 
nal negro  character  to  have  an  intense  faith 
in  gregrees,  which  are  made  for  them  by 
the  marabouts,  or  holy  men,  and  almost  in- 
variably consist  of  sentences  of  the  Koran, 
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sewed  up  in  little  leathern  cases  beautifully 
tanned  and  stamped  in  patterns.  Mahome- 
tanism has  put  an  end  to  the  noisy  songs 
and  dances  which  make  night  hideous;  but 
the  Mandingoes  contrive,  nevertheless,  to 
indulge  their  taste  for  religious  noise  at 
night  Instead  of  singing  profane  songs 
they  sing  or  intone  the  Koran,  bawling  the 
sacred  sentences  at  the  full  stretch  of  their 
voices,  and  murdering  sleep  as  effectually  as 
if  they  had  been  still  benighted  idolaters 
singing  praises  in  honor  of  the  moon.  Some 
ceremonies  in  honor  of  the  moon  still  re- 
main, but  are  quite  harmless.  When  it 
appears,  they  salute  it  by  spitting  in  their 
hands  and  waving  them  round  their  heads. 
For  eclipses  they  account  by  saying  that 
there  is  a  large  cat  living  somewhere  in  the 
sky,  who  puto  her  paw  between  the  moon 
and  the  earth. 

They  are  very  strict  Mahometans  indeed, 
the  marabouts  always  cfdling  them  to 
pravers  one  hour  before  sunrise;  that,  ac- 
cording to  theological  astronomy,  being  the 
time  at  which  the  sun  rises  at  if  ecca.  Ma- 
hometanism has  done  much  for  the  Mandin- 
goes. It  has  substituted  monotheism  for 
idolatry,  and  totally  abolished  human  sac- 
rifices. It  has  not  extirpated  the  innate 
negro  character  of  the  Mandingoes;  but  it 
has  raised  them  greatly  in  the  scale  of  hu- 
manity. It  has  not  cured  them  of  lying  and 
stealing — neither  of  which  vices,  by  the 
way,  are  confined  to  idolaters;  but  it  has 
brought  them  to  abhor  the  system  of  child 
selling,  which  is  so  ingrained  in  the  ordinary 
negro,  and  a  Mandingo  Mahometan  will  not 
even  sell  a  slave  unless  there  is  just  cause  of 
complaint  against  him. 
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Tho  Rhamadan,  or  MaJiometan  fast,  is 
rigidly  observed  by  tlie  Miiodrngoes,  and  it 
IS  no  Bnoall  proof  or  Uit^  power  of  their  relig- 
ious f»ystem  that  it  has  made  a  negro  abetain 
from  ail V  thing  which  he  likes. 

The  pVmcipal  rite  of  Mahometaniem  is  of 
course  practised  by  the  Mandiii|foes,  who 
have  contrived  to  engraft  upon  it  one  of 
their  own  superatifcious,  namely,  that  if  a  lad 
reniaiiis  micirciimciaed,  he  is  WaEowed  by 
a  perl pat€' tic  deraon^  who  carries  him  for 
nine  days  in  his  belly.  This  legend  is  rcli]^- 
fous^ly  fielieved,  and  no  one  has  yet  been 
daring  enough  to  put  it  to  the  tek. 

Fourkcn  years  is  the  usual  age  for  per- 
forming thia  ceremony,  whole  co'rapanies  of 
lads  partaking  of  it  at  the  same  time,  and 
proceeding  to  the  appointed  spot,  accom- 
panied by  their  friends  and  relatives,  who 
dance  and  sing  songs  by  the  way,  neither  of 
them  being  peculiarly  delicate*  Here  the 
old  negro  nature  shows  itself  again,  provinjj 
the  truth  of  the  axiom  that  nature  expelled 
with  a  pitchibrk  always  comes  back  again. 
Aiter  the  ceremony  they  pass  a  month  in  an 
intertnediate  state  *of  existence.  They  have 
taken  leave  of  their  boyhood,  and  aVe  not 
yet  oien.  So  until  tlie'  exijiratioii  of  the 
month  ther  are  allowed  unlimited  license, 
hut  a  tier  tliat  time  they  become  men,  and 
are  ranked  with  their  fathers.  Even  the 
^irls  undergo  a  cerenionv  of  a  somewhat 
similar  character^  the  olficianta  being  tJie 
wives  of  the  marabouts. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  religion, 
which  h  a  mixture  of  Mabometanism  en- 
grailed upon  fetishism,  the  marabouts  hold 
much  the  same  exalted  position  as  the  fetish 
men  of  tlie  idolaters,  and  are  the  most  im- 
portant men  of  the  community.  They  do 
not  dre^^  ditrercntly  from  the  laity,  hut  are 
distinguished  by  tlie  colors  of  tbeir  cips, 
which  are  of  some  brilliant  hue,  such  as  red, 
blue,  or  yellow.  The  whole  of  education  is 
in  till  ir  hnnds,  some  being  itinerant  teach- 
ers^ and  others  estfiblishing  regular  schools. 
Others,  again,  mingle  the  characters  of 
musicians  and  mercliaut^,  and  all  make  the 
principal  i^irt  of  thA;"ir  living  by  the  sale  of 
amuh  t*?,  which  are  nothing  more  than 
Mahnmctaniml  gregrees.  Ho  great  is  the 
demand  for  these  amuletB,  that  a  wealthy 
man  m  sometimes  absolutely  enclosed  iu  a 
leathern  cuirass  composed  of  nothing  hiit 
amulets  sewed  up  in  their  neat  leathern 
cases. 

One  of  the  Mandingo  songa,  translated  hy 
Mr.  W.  r^eade,  shown  clearly  the  opinion  in 
which  thfse  men  are  held,  ^'If  you  know 
how  to  write  Marabout  (t.  e.  Arable,  and  not 
Mandiut^oK  3*ou  will  become  one  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  God,  If  you  know  Marabout,  you 
are  tin*  greatest  of  your  family.  You  main- 
tai  n  t  h  I  m .  If  th  ey  e ommi  t  a*  faul  t,  it  i  s  you 
who  will  protect  them.^- 

Another  of  these  proverbial  sayings  ex- 
pressics  the  uselessnesa  of  gregreea.    '*  The 


Tubabs  went  against  (JalanL  The  Kjnf  i 
Mjuel  said  to  a  woman ^  *  Take  your  diH 
put  it  in  a  mortar^  and  pound  it  to  il^ 
From  its  dust  1  wiU  make  a  man  rt^e  ¥i» 
will  save  our  town,^  The  woman  potuipW 
her  child  to  dust.  Prom  the  dust  cauiiM 
man;  hut  the  Tubabs  took  Muitl^  T^ 
^'  Tuiaabs  "  are  the  French,  and  tlie  sayii^ 
evidently  relcrs  to  t)ie  m^anufacture  of »  pi- 
gree  similar  in  character  to  that  which  ui 
been  mentioned  on  page  604, 

Still,  their  innate  belief  in  the  power  rf 
gregrees  is  too  strong  to  he  entirclv  enili- 
cated;  and  if  one  of  their  chief  men  ditji.ikj 
keep  his  death  secret,  ^n4j  bury  hi^  h<k\j 
in  a  private  spot»  thinking  that  if  an  ^mmj 
could  get  possession  of  his  Idade-hont  be 
would  make  a  gregree  witli  it,  by  meaa*i  4 
which  he  could  usurp  th©  kingdom  for  tii& 
self. 

Marriages  are  solemnised  by  the  tnaii*- 
bout,  in  the  mosque,  with  ao  od'd  mixtiirt^ 
native  uud  borrowed  ceremotiif!^  Xcxi  Iq 
the  Uiarabont  the  bridegroom 'a  sister  pbyi 
the  most  important  part  at  tlie  CQttmmj 
and  In  the  future  household;  gives  the  jult 
cle  of  clothing  which  takes  the  place  of  am 
wedding  ring,  and  which  in  this  couatij 
would  be  thought  rather  ominous,  —  ntimtlj, 
a  pair  of  trouM-rs,— and,  if  a  ctiild  he  bormr 
the  maniage,has  the  privilege  of  naming:  it 
Polygamy  is,  of  course,  the  ruk%  and  mk 
woman  has  her  own  house.  So,  when  a  girl 
is  mamed,  she  stays  with  her  parent  mtil 
her  own  house  is  built,  when  she  is  «^b* 
ducted  to  it  iu  great  state  by*  her  Tctmg 
friends,  who  sing  a  mournful  soDjg  dep)or)0| 
the  loss  of  their  companion. 

The  women  Iiave  everv  reason  to  be  cffl* 
tentrd  with  their  lot.  I^iey  art  not  dea^o 
ded  slaves,  hke  the  married  women  in  i(t 
many  parts  of  Africn,  and,  if  anything.  baTc 
the  upper  hand  of  their  huKbatids.  ^-TLrT 
are  the  mosit  t>Tannical  wives  in  Afri^^"^ 
writes  Mr.  Headc,  **Thcy  know  how  lo 
make  their  husbands  kniel  Infore  their 
cliarms,  and  how  to  place  tlieir  little  kil 
upon  them.  When  they  are  threatrad 
with  divorce,  they  shed  tears,  and,  if  a  mm 
repudiates  his  wife,  they  attaek  him  m 
inf^*f.*p— they  hate,  but  ]7rotect,  each  other. 

''  Tliey  go  to  this  unfortunati-  huRhiUni, 
who  has  never  felt  or  enjoyed  a  ciuiel  mo- 
ment in  his  own  house,  anrf  ^ay,  "  Whv  do 
vou  ill  treat  your  wife?  A  wonian  is  help- 
less; a  man  baa  all  things.  Go,  recall  ht% 
nnd,  to  appease  her  just  anger,  makt^  her  a 
kind  present.-  The  husband  prays  fnr  fo^ 
giveness,  and,  when  his  entreaties  taki-  the 
form  of  a  bullock  or  a  slave,  sihe  const  nts  to 
retiirn," 

The  tVjod  of  the  Mandingoes  is  chieflr 
rice  and  milk;  hut  when  they  are  wi-dihj 
thev  indulLje  in  many  luxuries.  Tlie  Fame 
nnth'^r  who  h:is  just  been  quoted  gives  diO 
d  e  tai  I  s  of  a  n  e  n  te  r tai  nm  e  n  t  et i  ok  cd  I  jy  1 1  a  If- 
bred  Mandingoea,    Firat  they  had   oysteia 
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plucked  from  the  branches  of  trees,  to 
which  they  attached  themselves  at  high 
water,  and  were  left  suspended  when  the 
floods  recede.  Then  there  were  soles,  carp, 
and  mullet,  all  very  bad,  but  very  well 
cooked.  '*  Then  followed  gazelle  cutlets  h 
lapapillote;  two  small  monkeys  served 
cross-legged  and  with  liver  sauce,  on  toast; 
stewed  iguana,  which  was  much  admired;  a 
dish  of  roasted  crocodiles'  eggs;  some  slices 
of  smoked  elephant  (from  the  interior), 
which  none  of  us  could  touch;  a  few  agree- 
able plates  of  fried  locusts,  land-crabs  (pre- 
viously fattened),  and  other  crustacese;  the 
breasts  of  a  mermaid,  or  manatee,  the  ^rand 
honne-bouche  of  the  repast;  some  boilea  alli- 
gator, which  had  a  taste  between  pork  and 
cod,  with  the  addition  of  a  musky  flavor; 
and  some  hippopotamus'  steaks  —  aux  pom- 
mes  de  terre. 

"  We  might  have  obtained  a  better  dessert 
at  Covent  Garden,  where  we  can  see  the 
bright  side  of  the  tropics  without  the  trouble 
or  expense  of  travellmg.  But  we  had  pine- 
apples, oranges,  roasted  plantains,  .silver 
bananas,  papaus  (which,  when  made  into  a 
tart  with  cloves,  might  be  taken  for  apples), 
and  a  variety  of  fruits  which  had  long  na- 
tive names,  curious  shapes,  and  all  of  them 
very  nasty  tastes.  The  celebrated  'cab- 
bage,' or  topmost  bud  of  the  palm  tree,  also 
formed  part  of  the  repast,  and  it  is  said  to 
be  the  finest  vegetable  in  the  world.  When 
stewed  en  sattce  blanche^  it  is  not  to  be  com- 

?ared  with  any  vegetable  of  mortal  growth, 
t  must  have  been  the  ambrosia  of  the 
gods." 

The  Mandingoes  who  have  not  embraced 
Mahometanism  are^  much  inferior  to  their 
compatriots  who  have  renounced  their  ie- 
tishism.  Mr.  Reade  tells  a  ludicrous  story 
of  a  native  '^  king,"  who  was  even  dirtier 
than  any  of  his  subjects,  and  if  possible  was 
Uglier,  his  face  being  devoid  of  intelligence 
and  utterly  brutish;  he  made  long  speeches 
in  Mandingo,  which,  as  usual  with  such 
speeches,  were  simply  demands  for  every- 
tning  he  saw,  and  acted  in  a  manner  so  con- 
sonant with  his  appearance,  that  he  excited 
universal  disgust,  and  remarks  were  made 
very  freely  on  the  disadvantages  of  being 
entirely  in  a  savage  state,  and  never  having 
mixed  with  superior  beings. 

At  last  the  tedious  interpreting  business 
was  at  an  end,  and  nothing  remained  except 
the  xiumber  of  kola  nuts  to  be  given  as  the 


present  of  friendship  —  a  customary  cere- 
mony in  this  country.  Six  had  been  given, 
and  the  king  made  a  long  speech,  which 
turned  out  to  be  a  request  for  more.  *'  WclL 
we  can't  very  well  refuse  the  dirty  rutfian,'' 
•said  the  visitor;  "  give  him  four  more,  that 
will  make  ten." 

"  Make  it  twenty ^"^^  cried  the  king  eagerly, 
forgetting  that  his  role  was  to  appear  igno- 
rant of  English.  He  had  lived  for  some 
years  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  could  speak 
English  as  well  as  anv  one  when  he  chose, 
and  had  heard  all  the  remarks  upon  his 
peculiar  appearance  without  giving  the  least 
indication  that  he  understood  a  word  that 
was  said. 

One  of  the  old  superstitions  which  still 
holds  its  own  against  the  advance  of  Ma- 
hometanism is  one  which  belongs  to  an 
island  on  the  Upper  River.  On  this  island 
there  is  a  mountain,  and  on  the  mountain 
lives  a  spirit  who  has  the  unpleasant  power 
of  afflicting  human  beings  so  severely  that 
they  can  never  sit  down  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  Therefore,  on  passing  the  hill,  it  is 
necessary  to  unclothe  the  Dody  from  the 
waist  downward,  to  turn  the  back  to  the 
mountain,  and  pray  the  spirit  to  have  com- 
passion on  his  votaries,  and  continue  to 
them  the  privilege  of  sitting.  Every  one  is 
forced  to  undergo  this  ceremony,  but  fortu- 
nately the  spirit  is  content  if  it  be  per- 
formed by  deputy,  and  all  travellers  there- 
fore, whether  men  or  women,  pay  natives  of 
their  own  sex  to  perform  this  interesting 
rite  for  them.  However,  like  the  well- 
known  etiquette  of  crossing  the  line,  this 
ceremony  need  only  be  performed  on  the 
first  time  of  passing  the  hill,  the  spirit  being 
satisfied  with  the  tribute  to  his  power. 

The  universal  superstition  respecting  the 
power  of  human  beings  to  change  them- 
selves into  bestial  shapes  still  reigns  among 
the  Mandingoes,  and  it  is  rather  doubtful 
whether  even  the  followers  of  Mohammed 
have  shaken  themselves  quite  free  from  the 
old  belief.  The  crocodile  is  the  animal 
whose  form  is  most  usually  taken  among 
the  Mandingoes,  and  on  one  occasion  a  man 
who  had  been  bitten  by  a  crocodile,  and 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  not  only  said 
that  the  reptile  was  a  metamorphosed  man, 
but  even  named  the  individual  whom  he 
knew  himself  to  have  offended  a  few  days 
before  the  accident 
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The  Buhd  tribe  (which  unfortunately  is 
pronouticLHl  Booby,  ib  a  really  interesting 
one,  ami,  btit  for  the  rapidly  dt-crea^mg 
space,  would  be  described  in  detiul  The 
real  namo  of  tht^  tribe  ia  Aflizah,  but,  am 
they  are  in  Ihe  liablt  of  addresBing  0 Lb  era  as 
Bubd,  L  e«  Mjiq,  tbo  term  hm  clung  to 
them. 

The  Bubda  inhabit  Fernando  Po,  and,  al- 
though 54ome  of  them  believe  thcmiclves  to 
be  auorigines  of  the  island,  hnve  evidpntly 
c?on)e  frohi  the  mainland,  Tliey  have^  liow- 
cTer,  no  particular  j^ridc  in  their  an  toe- 
thnnlc  origin^  and,  ii  questioned,  are  per- 
fectly content  to  say  that  tbey  came  irom 
their  psi rents. 

The  Bnbi^H  inhabit  only  one  zono  m  Fer- 
nando Po.  Tlie  &c"a  air  Is  loo  soft  and  warm 
for  tbem,  and,  beeidos-,  there  is  danger  of 
being  carrier!  olT  by  the  ftlarcri,  ilore  thao 
three  thousand  feet  above  ihe  sea the}^  cannot 
exist,  not  because  the  climate  m  too  cold,  but 
because  the  iialms  find  plantains  on  which 
they  live  will  not  douriah  there,  With  the 
exception  of  those  individuals  who  have 
come  under  the  sway  of  the  nrissionaries, 
the  Bubf^g  wcnr  no  clothes  except  closely  fit- 
tins:  coatB  of  palm  oil,  or,  on  trrand  occa- 
sions, of  tola  pa.ste,  L  €,  palm  oil  bruised  and 
mixed  with  the  leaves  of  the  tola  herb. 
Thi^  paste  Ikir  n  powerful  and  very  peculiar 
odor,  mul  I  be  first  in  (i  mat  ion  of  the  vicinity 
of  a  Bube  vilbi<re  is  utjually  the  scent  of  the 
tola  paste  borne  on  the  hrReze. 

The  men  wear  large  flat  hats  made  of 
iricker-work  covered  with  monkey  skin,  and 
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need  chiefly  to  guard  fhemselvea  irom  the 
tree  snake.  The  women  are  dressed  in  ei- 
fictly  Ihe  same  fashion,  but  Trithout  theM 
their  husbands  perhaps  thmkiog  that  wcm- 
en  cBnnot  be  hurt  by  snakes.  The  bat  k 
fastened  to  the  head  tiy  sl^ewers  made  of  ihn 
bone  of  the  monkey's  leg,  and  the  hair  itMlf 
is  plentifully  greased  and  adorned  with  yd- 
low  oehrc^  and  manipulated  so  that  it  loob 
a«  if  it  were  covertcf  with  little  gilded  peai. 
Bound  the  upper  ami  is  tied  a  piece  of  string, 
\N  hich  holds  a  knifit  for  the  man  and  a  pipe 
for  the  woman.  Clothing:  i^  to  them  a  pcni- 
tive  in£iction,  and  Cap  tarn  Burton  remarb 
that,  even  at  an  elevation  of  ten  tboupand  feel 
above  the  sea,  he  oflered  the  Bnh<5s  Idank^ts^ 
but  they  would  not  hare  them,  though  they 
found  the  warmUi  of  the  fire  accepiable  to 
them. 

They  have  a  legend  which  explains  their 
nudity.  Many  years  ago  a  M 'pong we  ma- 
gician made  fetish  upon  his  great  war  spcjr^ 
and  killed  numbers  of  them,  so  that  they  flt^ 
They  then  made  a  law  that  the  Buhe  should 
wear  no  clothing  until  they  had  conquered 
the  M-pongwe,  and  that  law  they  have  kept 
to  the  present  day. 

Taken  aa  a  savage,  the  Bubi!  is  a  wonder- 
fully good  specimen.  He  is  very  iiidustrious, 
laying  out  yam  fields  and  farms  at  some  dis- 
tance frora^  his  house,  in  order  to  preveot 
his  domestic  animals  from  straying  into  it, 
and  be  is  the  best  palm-wine  maker  ia 
Western  Africa.  He  neither  will  be  a  slave 
himself,  nor  keep  slaves,  preferring  to  iwork 
for  himself;  and,  after  working  hard  at  hi« 
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fhrra,  he  will  start  oflT  Inio  tne  woods  to  shoot 

monkeyf?  or  squirrels.  He  is  a  good  atlilete, 
Bud  handles  his  great  staff  with  such  ad- 
dress that  he  is  a  very  formitlable  antagonist 
He  is  an  admirable  anguistj  pickiQg  up  lan- 
guages with  astonishing  readiness,  and  he 
13  absolutely  honest.  *'Tou  may  safely 
deposit  mm  and  tobacco  in  his  street,  and  he 
will  pay  his  debt  as  surely  as  the  Bank  ofEn^;- 

»Jaad/*  This  testimony  is  given  by  Captain 
Burton,  who  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of 
painting  the  native  -AJTricau  in  too  bright  col- 
ors. 

Yet  he  never  trusts  any  one.  He  will  deal 
with  yon  most  honorably,  but  he  will  never 
tell  yoti  his  name.  If  yon  present  giita  to 
him,  he  takes  them,  but  with  suspicion  : 
**  Timet  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes,^'  If  you 
enter  liis  vilh^je  unexpectedly,  he  turns  out 
armed,  and,  *'if  you  are  foml  of  collecting 
vocabularies,  may  the  god  of  speech  direct 
jron,'*  The  fact  is,  he  has  been  so  cheated 
and  plundered  that  ho  now  suspects  all  men 
alike^  and  will  not  trust  even  his  fellow- 
countr3*men  of  the  next  village. 
!  He  treats  his  wife  pretty  well,  but  has 
an  odd  ascending  series  of  punishments. 
Should  he  detect  her  in  an  infidelity,  he 
boils  a  pot  of  oil,  cuts  ofif  the  oflender's  left 
Iiand,  and  plun^^es  the  stump  into  the  oil  to 
heal  the  bleeding.  For  the  second  offence 
she  loses  the  right  hand,  and  for  the  third 
the  head,  on  which  occasion  the  boiling  oil  is 
not  required.  Partly  on  account  of  this  law, 
and  partly  on  account  of  their  ugliness,  which 
ia  said  to  be  portcnt<:>us,  the  women  di?^piaj 
better  morals  than  the  generality  of  tiieir 
1  African  sisters. 

'      Dr.  Hutchinson,  who  resided  in  Fernando 

Po  for  some  timL%  has  not  a  very  favorable 

opinion  of  the    Bubds,  thinking  that  the 

twenty  or  thirty   thousand  of  their  tribe 

f  form  t  n e  greatest  ob s  tacl e  to  c i vilizati on.    He 

I  atates,  moreover,  that  although  the  Baptist 

I  missionaries  have  been  hard  at  work  among 

them  for  seventeen  years,  they  had  not  snc^ 

ceeded  in   Christianizing   or  civilizing,  or 

even  humanizing,  a  single  Bubi*. 

They  are  not  an  intelleclual  race,  and  do 

jpot  appear  to  know  or  care  much  about  the 

faivision  of  time,  the  new  moon  and   the 

fibeginning  of  the  dry  season  marking  their 

monthly  and  annual  epochs.      The   latter 

l)cgiu^  in  November,  and  for  two  months 

l^e  Bubes  hold  a  festival  called  Lobo,  in 

'^hich  marriages  are  generally  celebrated. 

'Dr.  Hutchinson  wa-?  able  to  witness  a  Bub<S 

marriagi^  and  has  given  a  very  amusing 

tccount  of  it.     The  reader  may  find  it  illUB- 

'rated  on  the  preceding  page.     The  bride 

ras  a  daughter  of  the  Tcing.    *^  On  getting 

Inside  of  the  town  our  flrst  object  of  attrae- 

pon  waft  the  cooking  going  on  in  his  Maj- 

l&s ty  's  k  i  tch  e  n,    H  o  i-e  a  n  u  m  Ti  o  r  o  f  d  cad '  i  pa ' 

(porcupines)  and  *  litcha'  (gazelles)  were  in 

xeadinesB  to  be  mingled  np  with  palm  oil, 

mnd   several   grubs  writhing  on   skewers, 
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probably  to  add  piquancy  to  the  dishes. 
These  are  called  'mchaee,'  being  obtained 
from  palm  trees,  and  look  at  first  sight  like 
Brobdignagiau  maggots.  Instead  of  waitr 
ing  to  see  tne  art  ot  the  Feruandian  Soyer 
on  these  components,  I  congratulated  myself 
on  my  ham  sandwiches  and  brandv-and- 
w ate r  bottle  safely  stowed  in  my  portman- 
teau, which  one  of  the  Krumen  earned  on  his 
back,  and  sat  on  my  camp-stool  beneath 
the  grateful  shade  of  a  palm  tree  to  rest  a 
while. 

"Outside  a  small  hut  belon^ng  to  the 
mother  of  the  bride  expectant,  I  soon  rec- 
ognized the  happy  bridegroom,  undergoing 
his  toilet  from  the  hands  of  his  tUturc^wife's 
sister,  A  profusion  of  tshibbu  strings  ( i.  e» 
small  pieces  of  Achatuctona  shell,  which 
represent  the  currency  in  Fernando  Po) 
being  fastened  round  lus  body,  as  well  as  his 
legs  and  arms,  the  anointing' lady  (having  a 
short  black  pipe  in  her  mouth)  proceetfed 
to  putty  him  over  with  tola  paste.  Hd 
seemed  not  altogether  joyous  at  the  antici- 
pation of  his  approaching  happiness,  but 
turned  a  sulky  gaze  now'  and  then  to  a 
kidney-shaped  piece  of  brown-painted  yam, 
whicii  he  held  in  his  band,  and  which*  haa 
a  parrot's  red  feather  tixed  on  its  convex 
sioc.  Tins  I  was  informed  was  called 
^ntsheba,'  and  is  regarded  as  a  protection 
against  evil  intluenco  during  the  important 
day. 

**  Two  skewer-looking  hair-pins,  with 
heads  of  red  and  white  glass  beaus,  IVtstened 
his  hat  (which  was  nothing  more  thjm  a  disk 
of  bamboo  plaiting)  to  the  hair  of  his  head; 
and  his  toilet  betng  complete,  he  and  one 
of  tlie  bridesmen,  as  elaborately  dresned  aa 
himself,  attackinl  a  mess  of  stowed  flesh  and 
palm  oil  placed  before  them.^  as  eagerly  aa 
if  they  had  not  tasted  food  for  a  fortnight. 
In  discussing  this  meal  they  followed  the 
primitive  nsago  of  *  fingers  before  forks,' 
only  resting  now  and  then  to  take  a  gulp  of 

Ealin  wine  out  of  a  calabash  which  was  hard 
y,  or  to  wipe  their  hands  on  napkins  of 
cocoa-leaf,  a  process  which,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  arlded  nothing  to  their  washerwomen's 
bill  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

"But  the  bride!  Here  she  comes!  Led 
forth  by  her  own  and  her  husband-expect- 
anffi  mother,  each  holding  her  by  a  hand, 
followed  by  two  *  ncpces  '  (professional  sing- 
ers) and  half-a-dozen  bridesmaids.  Xoth- 
ing  short  of  a  correct  photograph  could 
convey  an  idea  of  her  appearance.  Born© 
down  by  tho  weight  of  rings,  wreaths,  and 
girdles  of  *  tshibbu,' the  tcda  pomatum  gave 
her  the  appearance  of  an  exhumed  mummy, 
save  her  lace,  which  was  all  white — ^uot 
from  excess  of  modesty  (and  here  I  may 
add,  the  negro  race  are  expected  always  to 
blush  blue),  but  from  being  smeared  over 
with  a  white  pa.ste,  symbolical  of  purity. 

'^As  soon  as  she  was  outside  the  paling* 
hex  bridal  attire  waa  proceeded  witk,  aim 
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the  whole  body  was  plastered  over  with 
white  stuff.  A  veil  ot  strings  of  tahibbu 
shells,  coninletely  covering  her  face,  arid 
extending  Irom  tiie  crown  of  her  head  to 
the  chin,  a^  well  as  on  each  side  from  ear  to 
ear,  was  then  thrown  ov^r  her;  over  this 
was  placed  an  enormous  helmet  made  of 
cowhide  I  and  any  one  with  a  spark  of  com- 
passion in  him  could  not  help  pitying  that 
poor  creature,  standing  for  more  than  an 
nour  under  the  broiling  sun,  with  such  a 
load  on  her,  whilst  the  nepees  were  celebrat- 
ing her  praises  in  an  extempore  epitlmla- 
mifim,  and  the  bridegroom  was  completing 
his  finery  elsewhere, 

"Xext  came  a  long  chant-- musical  peo- 
ple would  call  it  a  howl  —  by  the  chief 
nepee.  It  was  about  as  lonp  jis  *  Chevy 
Cha-se,'  and  celebrated  the  beauties  anil 
many  virtues  of  the  bride^  amonn^  which 
was  *^ rather  oddly  mentioned  the  delicious 
smell  which  proceedeil  from  hen  At  every 
pause  in  the  chant  the  audience  struck  iii 
with  a  chorus  of  'Heel  hee!  jee!  eh!'  and 
when  it  was  over  the  ceremonj-  proceeded. 

*^The  candidates  for  tnarriage  having 
taken  their  positions  side  by  side  in  the 
open  air,  fronting  the  Utile  house  from 
which  the  bride  elect  had  been  led  out  by 
the  two  mothers,  and  where  I  was  informed 
she  had  l>een  closely  immured  ft:)r  fifteen 
months  previous,  the  ceremony  commenced. 
The  mothers  were  the  officiating  prie.^ts  ^ 
an  institution  of  naturnl  simplicity,  whose 
homely  origin  no  one  will  dare  to  impugn. 
On  these  occasions  the  mother-bishops  are 
prophettcally  entitled  "boowanas/  the  Eer- 
naoflian  for  grandmother. 

"  Five  bridcHmaids  marshalled  themselves 
alongside  the  bride  postulant,  each,  in  rota- 
tion, some  inches  lower  than  the  other,  the 
outside  one  being  a  mere  infant  in  stature, 
and  all  having  bunches  of  ]>arrots*  feathers 
on  their  heads,  as  well  as  holding  a  wand 
in  their  right  hands.  The  mother  stood 
behind  the  *  hapyiy  pair/  and  folded  an  arm 
of  each  round  the  body  of  the  other — 
nepees  cliantlng  all  the  wnile,  so  that  it  was 
barely  possible  for  my  interpreter  to  catch 
the  words  by  which  they  were  formally  sol- 
dered.    A  string  of  tshibbu  was  fastened 


round    both    arms    by    the    bn''! 
mother;  she,  at  the  same  time,  v 
to  him  advice  to  take  care   ui'  th 
lamb,    even    though    he    liad    hai 
wives  before.  Tlie  string  was  theu  > 
It   was   ag.Tin   fastened   on    hy    t> 
mother,  who  whispered  into  her  <i 
ear  her  duty  to  attend    to  her  li  .  i    ii 
farm,  tillinfj'his  vams  and  eussava,  .xia  ^  a- 
neces.^it^V  ol  her  being  faitliful  to  him.    Hje 
ratification  of  their  promise  to  fulfil  lh«#e 
conditions  was  effected  by  pa&s.ing  a  pJ'^i 
of  palm  wine  from  mother  to  sun  (the  In. t- 
groom),  from  liim  to  his  bride,  from  htr  ui  i 
her  mother,  each  taking  a  sip  as  ii  weulj 
ronnd. 

*'  Then  an  indiscriminate  dance  and  ch 
commenced;  and  the  whole  scene  —  thet 
pa-ste  laid  on  some  faces  so  Lliickly  that  i 
might  imagine  it  was  intended  to  iflix  j 
thing  to  them  by  means  of  it — ^  the  da 
musk-cat  and  monkey  tails  —  the  lii* 
!ind  parrots''  feaLhers— the  branches  < 
fern  and  strings  of  tshibl>u  shells,  fm 
perhaps  as  nosegays  to  the  htdies'  pe 
—  the  white  and"  red  and  yellow 
painted  under  the  eves,  and  on  the  F.hci 
ders,  and  in  any  place  where  they  cod 
form  objects  of*  attraction  —  the  tout  e 
smibk,  contrasted  with  the  lofty  BimJtua^ 
beautiftil  palm,  cocoa-nut,  and  other  inug^ 
nificent  tropical  trees  around,  presented  i 
p  i  c  til  re  rare  1  y  wi  t  n  es  so  d  by  a  n  K  ur r  •  -  -  -  -^ 
one  calculated  to  excite  varied  rer 

Lastly,  the  whole  pai'ty  —  the   i ^.... 

now  cracking  from  I  heir  bodies  —  proceeded 
to  the  house   of  tlic  hridegrooni,   the  oid 
wives  walking  before  the   bride   until  tli?y 
reached  the  door,  and  then  allowing  her  to 
prcceile    them.      The    newlv-married   pair 
then  stood  at  their  door  facing  Llie  speeli* 
tors,  embracing  each  other  as  Lefore.    Om 
of  his  children  then  presented    the  htik 
with  a   huge    yam  painted    brown.  othcrtJ 
fixed  tshibbu  epaulets  on  her  shoulders,  thtl 
husband   placed  four  rings  on  her  fiiigtM 
and  the  ceremony  was  concluded  by  a  WfrJ 
ond  lecture  from  the.  bridegroom's  mother,! 
at  the  exniration  of  wluch  Dr.  Hutchin50D, 
as  he  ratlicr  quaintly  says/*  left  the  hapo] 
l>air  to  the  enjoyment  ot  their  tol^moo!l«^ 
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Passtxo  southward  down  the  West  Coast, 
we  come  to  the  celebrated  kingdom  of 
Congo. 

In  these  days  il  has  been  so  traversed  by 
merchants  of  different  countries  and  mis- 
gionaries  of  different  sects,  that  it  no  longer 
presents  the  yniform  aspect  of  Its  earlier 
monarchical  days,  of  which  we  will  take  a 
brief  survey.  I'he  reader  must  understand 
that  the  sources  from  which  the  information 
is  taken  are  not  wholly  reliable,  but,  as  we 


have  none  other,  we  must  make  the  1 

our  information,  and  use  our  own  discr 

as  to  those  parts  which  are   best  worthy  c 
belief.     The    following    account   is  mosll|'l 
taken  from  Mr.  Eeade's  condensation. 

The  ancient  constitution   of   the   Congo] 
kingdom  much  resembled  that  of  Ashanti| 
or  Bahome;  namely,  a  despotic  monarchy; 
controlled  by  councillors,  the  king  and  tbt 
council   being  mutually  jealous,    and  eachJ 
trying  to  overreach  the  other.    When  the] 
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kingdom  of  Congo  was  flrsi  established, 
the  rovnl  revenues  wen;  much  in  the  same 
conditioa  as  the  civil  lint  of  a  iate  Emperor 
of  Russia  —  all  belonged  to  the  king,  and 
'  he  took  as  much  as  he  wanted.  In  later 
days,  however,  the  revenues  were  controlled 
by  the  council,  who  aided,  not  only  in  their 
disposal,  hut  in  the  mode  of  their  collection. 
The  greater  part  of  the  income  depended 
on  the  annual  tributes  of  the  interior  chiefs, 
but,  iis  in  times  of  pressure,  especially  dur- 
ing a  protracted  war,  this  tribute  is  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  expenses,  the  king  and 
council  devise  various  objects  of  taxation. 

The  most  productive  is  perhaps  the  tax 
on  beds,  which  arc  assessed  according  to 
their  width,  every  span  costing  an  annual 
payment  of  a  slave.  Xow,  as  an  ordinary 
man  cannot  sleep  comfortably  on  a  bed  less 
than  four  spans  in  width,  it  i's  very  levident 
that  the  tax  must  be  a  very  productive  one, 
if  indeed  it  were  not  so  oppressive  as  to 
cause  a  rebellion.  The  natives  seem,  how- 
ever, to  have  quietly  acquiesced  in  it,  and  a 
wealthy  negro  therefore  takes  a  pride  in 
having  a  very  liroad  bed  aa  a  tangible 
proof  of  hia  importance. 

As  in  more  civilized  nations,  war  is  the 
great  parent  of  taxation,  the  king  being 
obliged  to  maintain  a  large  standing  army, 
and  to  keep  it  in  good  humor  by  coustiiut 
larges.ses,  for  a  large  standing  arniy  is  much 
like  fire,  —  a  useful  servant,  hut  a  terrible 
master.  The  army  is  divided  into  regi- 
meats,  each  acting  under  the  immediate 
command  of  the  chief  in  whose  district 
they  live,  and  they  are  armed,  in  a  most 
miscellaneous  fiisrilon,  with  any  weapons 
they  can  procure.  In  these  times  the  tnide 
guns  are  the  most  valued  weapons,  but  the 
native  swords,  hows  and  arrows,  spears,  and 
knives,  still  form  the  staple  of  their  equip- 
ment As  to  uniform,  they  have  no  idea 
of  it,  and  do  not  even  dtstinguish  the  men  of 
the  d  life  rent  regiments,  as  do  the  Kaffirs  of 
Southern  Africa, 

The  ancient  religion  of  the  Congo  negro 
is  simply  polytheism,  which  they  have  suf- 
fered to  degenerate  into  fetishism.  There  is 
one  monotheistic  sect,  but  tbev  have  gained 
very  little  by  their  religion,  which  is  In  fact 
merely  a  negation  of  many  deities,  without 
the  least  understanding  of  the  one  whom 
they  profess  to  worship*-^  a  deitr  to  whom 
they  attribute  the  worst  vices  that  can  de* 
gnuie  human  nature. 

The  fetish  men  or  priests  are  as  impor-, 
tant  here  as  the  marabouts  among  the 
Mandingoes,  and  the  chief  of  them,  who 
goes  by  the  name  of  Chi  tome,  is  scarcely 
less  honored  than  the  king,  who  finds  him* 
self  obliged  to  seek  the  favor  of  this  spirit- 
ual potentate,  while  the  common  people 
look  on  him  afl  scarcely  less  than  a  god. 
He  is  maintained  by  a  sort  of  tithe,  consist- 
ing of  the  drst-IVuits  of  the  harvest,  which 
are  brought  to  him  with  great  ceremony, 


and  are  offered  with  solemn  chanta.  The 
Congo  meu  fully  believe  that  if  they  were 
to  omit  the  first-fruits  of  one  year's  harves»t, 
the  next  year  would  be  an  unproductive 
one. 

A  sacred  fire  burns   continually  in  his 
house,  and  the  embers,  which  are  sujiposed 
to  be  possessed  of  great  medicinal  virtues, 
are  sold  by  him  at  a  high  price,  so  that 
even  his  fife  is  a  consLaut  source  of  income 
to  him.    He  has  the   entire  regidation  of  ^ 
the  minor  priests,  and  every  now  and  then 
makes  a  pro^rress  among  them  to  settle  the 
disputes  which  continually  spring  up.    Ab 
soon  as  he  leaves  his  house,  the  husbanda 
and  wives    throughout    the    kingdom   are  | 
obliged  to  separate  under  pain  of  death. 
In  case  of  disobedience,  the   man   only  is  \ 
punished,  and  cases  have  been  known  where  i 
wives  who  disliked  their  husbands  have  ac- 
cused them  of  breaking  this  strange  law, 
and  have  thereby  gained  a  double  advan- 
tage, freed  themselves  from  a  man  whom 
they  did  not  like,  and  established  a  religious 
reputation  on  easy  terms. 

In  fact,  the  Chitomii  has  things  entirely 
his  own  way,  with  one  exception.  He  is 
so  holy  that  he  cannot  die  a  natural  death, 
for  if  lie  did  so  the  universe  would  imme- 
diately be  dissolved*  Consequently,  as  soon 
as  he  is  seized  with  a  dangerous  illneas. 
the  Chi  tome  elect  calls  at  his  house,  and 
saves  the  uuiverae  by  knocking  out  his 
brains  with  a  club,  or  strangling  him  with 
a  cord  if  he  should  prefer  it  That  his  own 
deatti  must  be  of  a  similar  character  has 
no  effect  upon  the  new  Cliitomc*,  who,  true 
Ut  the  negro  character,  thinks  only  of  the 
present  time,  and,  so  far  as  being  anxious 
about  the  evils  that  will  happen  at  some  i 
future  time,  does  not  trouble  himself  even 
about  the  next  day. 

Next  to  the  Chitomfe  cornea  the  Nghombo, 
a  priest  who  is  distinguishea  by  his  peculiar 
gait.    His   dignitj'   would  be  impaired  by 
walking  like  ordinary  mortals,  or  even  like  j 
the  infi-rior  priests,  and  so  he  always  walks  ■ 
on  his  hands  with  his  feet  in  the  air,  thereby 
striking  awe  into  the  laity.    Some  of  the 
priests  are  rain-makers,  who  perform  the  du- 
ties of  their  office  by  building  little  mounds 
of  earth  and  making  fetish  over  them.   From  > 
the  centre  of  each  charmed   mound   rises  ^ 
a  strange  insect,  which    mounts    into  the 
sky,  and  brings  as  much  rain  as  the  people 
have  paid  for.    These  priests  are  regularly 
instituted,  but  there  are  some  who  are  born 
to  the  office,  such  as  dwarfs,  hunchbacks, 
and  albinos,  all  of  whom  are  highly  hon- 
ored as  specially  favored  individuals,  con- 
secrated to  the  priesthood  by  Kature  her- 
self. 

The  priests  have,  as  usual,  a  system  of 
ordeal,  the  commonest  mode  being  the 
drinking  of  the  poison  cup,  and  the  rarest 
the  test  of  the  red-hot  iron,  which  is  ap- 
pUed  to  the  skin  of  the  accused,  and  bums 
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him  if  he  be  guilty.  There  is  no  doufet  that 
the  magicians  are  acquainted  with  iome 
preparatioij  wliicb  retiaers  the  skin  proof 
against  a  brief  application  of  hot  iron,  and 
that  thej  previously  apply  it  to  an  accused 
person  who  will  pay  for  it. 

The  Chitomfe  lias  the  privilege  of  con- 
ducting the  coronation  of  a  king.  The  new 
ruler  proccf^ds  to  the  house  of  the  Chitomfe, 
attended  by  a  host  of  his  future  8Ubject«, 
■who  utter  piercing  jells  as  he  goes.  Hav* 
ing  reached  the  sacred  bouse ^  he  kneels  be- 
fore the  door  J  and  a&ks  the  Chitom^  to  be 
gracious  to  hhn*  The  Chitorafe  growls  out 
a  flat  refusal  ftom  within.  The  kfug  renews 
bis  supplications,  in  spite  of  repeated  re- 
buflTe,  euumerating  all  the  presents  wbich 
be  has  brought  to  the  Chitome  —  which 
preaents,  by  the  way,  lu-e  easily  made,  as 
he  will  extort  an  equal  amount  from  his 
Bubjects  as  soon  as  he  is  fairl3^  installed. 

At  last,  the  door  of  the  hut  opens,  and  out 
comes  the  Chi  tome  in  his  white  robe  of 
office,  bis  liead  covered  with  feathers,  and  a 
shining  mirror  on  his  breast.  The  king  lies 
prostrate  before  the  house,  while  theChi- 
tom^  pours  water  on  him,  scatters  dust  over 
him,  aud  sets  liis  feet  on  him.  He  then  lies 
flat  on  the  prostrate  monarch,  and  in  that 
position  receives  from  him  a  promise  to 
respect  bis  authority  ever  afterward,  Th<:^ 
kini?  is  then  proclairned,  aud  retires  to  wash 
and  change  bis  clothes. 

Prescurly  he  comes  out  of  the  palace, 
attendi^tl  by  his  priests  and  nobles,  and  gor- 
geous in  all  the  bravery  of  his  new  rank, 
his  whole  person  covered  with  glittering 
ornaments  of  metal,  glass,  and  stone,  so 
that  the  eye  can  scarcely  bear  tlie  rays  that 
flash  on  every  side  as  he  moves  in  the  sun* 
beams.  He  then  seats  himself,  and  inakt^s 
a  speech  to  the  people.  When  it  is  finished, 
he  rises,  while  all  tlie  people  crouch  to  the 
ground,  stretches  his  bauds  over  them,  and 
makes  certain  prescribed  |:^estures,  which  are 
considered  as  the  royal  bencdicEion.  (See 
the  engraving  Xo.  2,  on  the  next  page.)  A 
long  ficries  of  banquets  and  revelry  ends  the 
proceedings. 

At  the  present  day,  the  Congo  kin^  and 
great  men  disfignre  themselves  with  Euro- 
pean clothing,  such  as  silk  jackets,  velvet 
sboes,  damask  coat^,  and  broad -brimmed 
hats.  But,  in  the  former  times,  they  dressed 
becomingly  in  native  attire.  A  simple  tunic 
made  of  very  fine  grass  cloth,  and  leaving 
the  right  arm  bare,  covered  the  upper  part 
of  the  body,  while  a  sort  of  pettieoal,  made 
of  similar  material,  but  dyed  black,  was  tied 
round  the  waisl,  and  an  apron,  or  "'  sporran," 
of  leopard  skin,  was  fastened  to  the  giixUe 
and  hung  in  front  On  their  heads  they 
wore  a  sort  of  hood,  and  sometimes  pre- 
ferred a  square  red  and  yfellow  cap.  San- 
dals made  of  the  palm  ti'ee  were  the  pecul- 
iar privilege  of  the  king  and  nobles,  the  com- 
mon people  being  obliged  to  go  bare-footed. 


The  wives  in  Congo  ar©  tsoletaWy  w«ll  oj 
except  that  they  are  severely  beaten  witb^ 
heavy  hippopotamus-hide  wnip.  The  i 
do  not  resent  this  treatinent,  mml 
unless  a  woman  is  soundly  flogge^l  < 
ally,  she  thinks  that  her  husband  is  mgke^ 
ing  her,  and  feels  offended  ejoeoTdii3|lj, 
The  king  has  the  power  of  taking  «f 
woman  for  his  wife,  whether  paarn«d  or  m, 
and,  when  she  goes  to  the  roy^  harem^  W 
husband  is  judiciously  executed* 

The  people  of  Congo  are  —  probably  m 
account  of  the  enervating  elf naate  —  amr 
indolent  and  lethargic  race,  the  w«aa 
being  made  to  do  all  the  work,  while  tk 
men  lie  in  the  shade  and  smoke  their  f^ 
and  drink  their  palm  wine,  whicih  tbejiQM« 
remarkably  well,  though  not  so  Wellas  tin 
Bubd  trilie  of  Fernando  Po,  Their  howa 
are  merely  huts  of  the  aimplest  deacriptici: 
a  few  posts  with  a  roof  over  them,  and  twip 
woven  hetw^een  tbem  in  wicker-work  &^ 
ion  by  way  of  walls,  are  all  that  a  Om^ 
man  cares  for  in  a  house.  His  clothings 
as  simple  as  his  lodging,  a  piece  of  nflSfi 
cloth,  tied  round  bis  middle  being  all  flat 
he  cares  for;  so  that  the  ample  clothes  tnl 
handsome  furs  worn  by  the  king  must  biit 
ba^i  a  very  strong  effect  on  the  ^most  naM 
populace. 

According  to  traditional  history,  Cocjg« 
was  in  old  times  one  of  the  great  Africiii 
kingdoms.  Twice  it  rose  to  this  emintQe^^ 
and  both  times  by  the  ener^  of  a  womtfi, 
who,  in  spile  of  the  low  optnioa  in  wbfdt 
women  are  held,  contrived  to  ascend  tbe 
tlirone. 

Somewhere  about  1520  —  it  ia  impOBsible 
in  such  history  to  obtain  j^recision  of  dat*?3 
—  a  great  chief,  named  Zimbo,  swept  ovt.r  i 
very  large  part  of  Africa,  taking  every  eotiii- 
try  to  whicli  he  came,  and  establishing  tiia 
own  dominion  in  it  Among  other  king^ 
doms,  Congo  was  taken  by  him,  and  rea- 
dered  tributarv,  and  so  powerful  did  he  al 
last  become,  tfiat  his  army  outgrew  his  tc^ 
ritory,  and  he  had  the  audacity  to  send  a 
division  to  ravage  Abyssinia  and  Motsm- 
bique.  The  division  reached  the  eastern  set 
in  safety,  but  the  army  then  met  the  Ports- 

fuese,  who  routed  tnem  with  ^reat  los& 
_lessengers  conveyed  the  tidings  to  2imbii, 
who  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  remaia- 
ing  troops,  went  against  the  Portuguese, 
beat  them,  killed  their  general,  and  carried 
otf  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  with  whose 
»kulh  he  paved  the  ground  in  front  of  his 
house. 

In  process  of  time  he  died,  and  the  king- 
dom separated,  after  African  fashion,  inio 
a  number  of  independent  provinces,  each 
governed  by  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  nuw 
useless  army.  One  of  these  leaders  had  a 
daughter  named  Tembandumha,  who,  to- 
gether with  her  mother,  ruled  the  proline© 
when  her  father  died.  These  women  al- 
ways acgompaniod  the  troop3  in  war,  and  so 
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fierce  and  bloodthirsty  was  Tembandumba, 
even  as  a  girl^  that  her  mother  gave  her  the 
command  of  half  the  troops,  the  natiiral 
consequence  of  which  was  that  she  took  the 
command  of  the  whole,  deposed  her  mother, 
and  made  herself  qiieea. 

Her  great  ambition  was  to  found  a  nation 
of  Amazons,  Licentiousness  she  permitted 
to  the  fullest  extent,  but  marriage  wns 
utterly  prohibited;  find,  as  soon  as  the 
women  found  themselves  tired  of  their  male 
companions,  the  latter  were  killed  and  eaten, 
their  places  being  supplied  by  prisoners  of 
war.  Ail  male  children  were  killed,  and 
she  had  nearly  Bucceeded  in  the  object  of 


her  ambition,  when  she  was  poisoned  by  a 
young  man  with  whom  she  fell  violently  ia 
love,  and  from  whom  she  imprudently  ac- 
cepted a  bowl  of  wine  at  a  banquet. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that,  about  a  hun- 
dred  years"  after  the  death  of  Temband*! 
umba,   another   female    warrior    took    thei 
kinirdom.    Her  unrae  was  Shiuga,  and  ah©! 
obtained  a  power  scarcely  less  than  that  of^ 
her   predecessor*    8he,  however,  was  wise 
in  her  generation,  and,  after  she  had  fought 
the  Portuguese,  and  been  beaten  by  them, 
she  concluded  an  humble  peace,  and  te^ 
tained  her  kingdom  in  safety. 
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On  the  western  side  of  Lake  Tchad,  between 
10^  aod  16^  N,  and  12^  tmd  18^  E„  is  eituated 
the  largo  kingdom  of  Eornu,  which  embraces 
a  considerable  uuiiiher  of  tribes,  and  is  of 
eufflcient  importance  to  demand  a  notice, 
'There  arc  about  twelve  or  thirteen  great 
cities  in  Bornn,  and  jit  Xi^mt  ten  different 
diidcets  iin:  ii\\oki-ii  in  the  country,  nonw 
having  besMi  <Uie  to  the  presence  of  the 
Bhoiia^,  who  tliemflelves  speak  nearly  pure 
Arabic. 

The  pure  Bornn  people^  or  Kanowr^*^,  as 
they  cnU  tlieniselvf  s^iire  not  hamisome^l lav- 
ing Iargi%  fhit,  fitid  rather  unmeaning  invest, 
Willi  liritfcish  no.^es,  nnd  latere  mouths.  The 
lips,  ]i{!>vi*ver,  are  niit  those  of  the  nc^ro^ 
and  the  ffiri.4ie:id  is  hij^h^  betokening  a 
greater  amount  of  intellect  than  falla  to  the 
lot  of  the  real  uoLrio. 

Ab  w  ruli^,  the  15ornnesc  are  not  a  weaUhy 
people,  and  they  are  hut  indifferentljj  cla<t 
wearing  n  kind  of  .shirt  stained  of  an  indijio 
blue  Ijy  tlieniselvt'!=*,and,if  they  are  tolerahlv 
well  olF.  wearinn-  two  or  even  three  sueh 
garments.  acerTdinr^  to  their  menns.  The 
nerid  is  k^pt  elosuly  Fthaven,  and  tlic  better 
class  wnir  a  ea]j  of  dark  blue,  the  scarlet 
s^^apa  beini;  n impropriated  to  the  Fidtnu  find 
hia  court,  Wln^n  they  walk  they  alwiiys 
carry  a  henvy  stick  with  an  cnonnouji  knol) 
at  the  top.  Tike  a  drum-major'B  brlton,  and 
march  much  iiflter  the  manner  of  that  impor- 
tant functionary. 

The  ^vonun  fire  remarkable  for  the  mode 
in  which  they  dxesa  their  Imi,    It  m  divided 


into  three  longitudinal  rolls,  thick  in  tiifl 
middle  and  diminisbing  toward  the  eiwk 
One  of  these  rolls  passes'  over  the  top  of  tk 
bead,  and  the  others  lie  over  the  ears,  tk 
three  points  uniting  on  the  forehead,  md 
being  held  firmly  in  their  places  by  a  thiel 
plastering  of  beeswax  and  indigo.  Thi 
other  ends*  of  the  rolls  are  |>!Mited  Y«rT 
finely,  and  tben  turned  up  like  the  cuilei 
featliers  of  a  drake's  tail. 

Hometimes  a  slight  variation  is  made  in 
the  hair,  five  rolls  Iteiug  used  in.^teail  of 
three.  The  women  are  eo  fond  of  mY]^ 
that  they  dye  their  eyebrows,  hands,  anna, 
feel,  and'^legs  with  it,  using  the  ruddy  henna 
fiir  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the  Wiis  of 
the  toes  and  fingers,  and  black  antimony  for 
Ihe  eyelashes,  Beads,  bracelets,  and  other 
ornaments  are  protnsely  worn,  mostly  of 
horn  or  brass.  Silver  and  ivory  miu-k  ihe 
woman  of  rank.  The  dress  is  ]Mimarily 
composed  of  a  sort  of  !)hie,  white,  or  siripfti 
sheet  called  toorkmlre,  whieh  is  wrapp«l 
round  the  body  under  tlie  armsa,  and  falls  as 
low  as  the  knees,  Tliis  is  the  usual  co.'fturae, 
but  if  a  woman  be  well  otf,.^headflsa  serond 
toorkadee,  which  she  wears  like  a  niandlla, 
over  her  head  and  shoulders. 

Like  other  African  tribes,  though  thej 
belong  to  the  Mahometan  religicui.  they  usi 
the  tattoo  profasel)'.  Twenty  cuts  are  made 
on  cnvh  side  of  the  face,  converging  in  the 
corners  of  the  mouth,  from  the  angle  of  the 
lower  jaw  and  the  cheek-bones,  wlnlo  a  sin- 
gle cut  runs  do^vn  the  centre  of  the  for©* 
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head.  Six  cuts  are  made  on  each  arm,  six 
more  on  the  thi^'hs,  and  the  same  number 
on  the  legs,  while  four  aro  on  each  breast, 
and  nine  on  ea*!li  Bide  just  above  the  hip- 
bone. These  are  macle  while  they  are 
infants,  and  the  poor  little  things  undergo 
frightful  torraonts,  not  only  from  the  pain  of 
the  woundSt  but  from  the  coimtlesa  tiies 
which  Seattle  on  the  hundntd  and  three  cuts 
with  which  their  bodies  are  marked. 

The  Bornuese  arc  governed,  at  least  nom- 
inally, by  a  head  chief  or  sultan,  who  holds 
his  court  wi  th  most  quain  t  co reraony.  When 
the  travellers  Deuham  and  Clappertt>n  went 
to  pay  their  respects  to  him,  they  were  vis- 
ited on  the  previous  evening  by  one  of  the 
royal  chamberlains,  who  di^phiyed  the  enor- 
mous staff,  like  a  drum-major^s  bALoo,  wore 
*  eight  or  ten  shirts  in  ordi^r  to  exhibit  his 
wealth,  and  had  on  his  head  a  turban  of 
huge  dimensions.  By  his  orders  a  tent  was 
pitched  for  the  white  visitors,  and  around  it 
was  drawn  a  linen  screen,  which  had  tin* 
double  etlect  of  keeping  out  the  sun  and  the 
people,  and  of  admitting  the  air.  A  royal 
banquet,  consisting  of  seventy  or  eighty 
dishes,  was  sent  for  their  refection^  each  dish 
large  enough  to  aufflee  for  six  persons,  and, 
lest  the  while  men  should  not  like  the  native 
cookery,  the  sultan,  with  much  thoughtful- 
ness,  sent  aLso  a  number  of  live  fowls,  which 
they  might  cook  for  themselves, 

^Ifext  morning,  soon  ader  daylight,  they 
were  summoned  to  attend  the  'sulr.in,  who 
was  sitting  in  a  sort  of  cage,  as  if  he  had 
been  a  wild  boast,  Ko  one  was  allowed  t^ 
come  within  a  considerable  distance,  and 
the  etinuette  of  th^^  court  was,  that  eatih  per- 
Bon  rode  on  horseback  pjL^t  the  cage,  and 
then  dismmmiLHl  and  prostrated  himself  be- 
fore the  sultan*  The  oddest  part  of  the 
ceremony  is,  that  as  soon  as  the  courtier  has 
made  his*  obeisance,  he  seats  himself  on  the 
ground  with  his  bark  toward  his  raonarclL 
Nearlv  three  hundred  of  the  courtiers  thus 
take  their  places,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
ludicrous  than  the  appearance  which  they 
presented,  their  bodies  being  puffed  out  by 
successive  robes,  their  heads  swathed  in  tur- 
bans of  th(?  most  preposterous  sixe,  and  their 
thin  legs,  appeanng  under  the  voluminous 
garments,  showing  that  the  size  of  the  head 
and  body  was  merely  artificial. 

In  fact,  the  whole  business  is  a  sham,  the 
sultan  being  the  chief  sham,  and  the  others 
matching  their  sovereign.  The  sultan  has 
no  real  authority,  the  true  power  being 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  sheith,  who  com- 
mands the  army.  Those  who  serve  the 
court  of  Boruu  are,  by  ancient  etiquette, 
obliged  to  have  very  largo  heads  and  stom- 
achs, and,  as  such 'gifts  of  nature  are  not 
very  common,  an  artificial  enlargement  of 
both  regions  is  held  to  be  a  sufficient  com- 
pliance with  custom.  Consequently,  the 
coiirtiei^  pad  themselves  with  wadding  to 
fluch  an  extent  that  as  they  sit  on  horseback 


their  aMomens  seem  to  protrude  over  the 
pommel  of  the  saddle,  while  the  eight  or  ten 
shirts  which  they  wear,  one  over  the  other, 
aid  in  exaggerating  the  outline,  and  reduc- 
ing^ the  human  booy  to  a  shapeless  lump. 

Their  heads  are  treated  in  a  similar  fasliion, 
being  enveloped  in  great  folds  of  linen  or 
muslm  of  ditlerent  colors,  white,  however, 
predominatinn^;  and  those  who  are  most 
careful  in  their  dress  fold  their  huge  turbanaJ 
so  as  to  make  their  heads  appear  to  be  one^' 
sided,  and  as  unlike  their  original  shape  as 
possible.  Besides  all  these  r^Sbes  and  shirts 
and  padding,  they  wear  a  vast  number  of 
charms,  made  up  in  red  leather  parcels,  and 
hung  all  over  the  body.  The  sultan  ia 
always  accompanied  hy  his  trumpeters,  who 
blow  hideoyis  blasts  on  long  wooden  trum- 
pets called  fnim-frums,  and  also  by  bia 
dwarfs,  and  other  grotesque  favorites. 

In  war,  as  in  peace,  the  sultan  is  nomi- 
nally the  commander,  and  in  realit}*  a  mere 
nonentity.  He  accompanies  the  sheikh,  but 
never  gives  orders,  nor  even  carries  arms, 
active  lighting  belnjj  supposed  to  be  below  , 
his  dignity.  One  of  the  sultans  lost  his  life 
in  consequence  of  this  rule.  According  to 
custom  he  had  accompanied  the  sheikh  In  a 
war  against  the  great  enemy  of  Boruu,  the 
Sultan  of  Beghaniii,  and,  contrary  to  the 
usual  result  of  these  battles,  the  engaijement 
ha<l  gone  against  him,  and  he  was  ol>liged  to 
take  refuge  in  flight  Unfortunately  for  him, 
though  ho  was  qiuilified  by  nature  for  royalty, 
being  large-bodied  and  ol'  enormous  weight, 
vet  !jis  horse  could  not  carry  him  fast  enough, 
lie  lied  to  Angala,  one  of  his  chief  towns, 
and  if  he  coulci  havo  entered  it  would  have 
been  safe.  But  his  enormous  weight  had 
distressed  his  hoi-se  so  much  that  tlie  animal 
suddenly  slopped  close  to  tlie  gate,  and 
could  not  be  induced  to  stir. 

The  sultan,  true  t^o  the  principle  of  tio- 
hhssc  oblifje^  accepted  the  position  at  once. 
He  dismounted  from  hts  horse,  ^vrapped  his 
face  in  the  shawl  which  covered  his  head, 
seated  himself  under  a  tree,  Aod  (bed  as 
became  his  rank.  Twelve  of  his  attendants 
refused  to  leave  their  master,  And  nobly 
shared  his  death. 

Around  the  sultan  are  his  mevitable 
musicians,  continually  blowing  tlieir  fnim- 
frums  or  trumpets,  w^hich  are  sometimes 
ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  in  front 
goes  his  ensign,  bearing  his  standard,  which 
is  a  long  pole  hung  round  at  the  top  with 
strips  ofcolored  leather  and  j^^ilk.  At  either 
side  are  two  officers,  carrying  enormous 
spears,  with  which  they  are  supposed  to 
defend  their  monarch,  'this,  however,  is  as 
much  a  sham  as  the  rest  of  the  proceedings; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  the  spearmen  are  so 
fat  and  their  weapons  so  unwieldy  that  they 
could  not  do  the  least  execution,  and,  as  if 
to  render  the  spears  still  more  harmless, 
they  are  covered  with  charms  from  the  head 
to  the  butt 
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It  fa  as  been  mentioned  that  the  real  power 
of  Bomu  rests,  not  ivith  the  sultan,  but  with 
tiie  aheLkh,  This  pote state  waa  found  to  be 
of  simple  peraoual  habits,  jet  Burrotinded 
mth  state  equal  to  that  of  the  sultan,  though 
diJIering  in  degree*  Dressed  in  a  plain  blue 
robe  and  a  shawl  turban,  he  preferred  to  sit 
quietly  In  a  small  and  dark  room,  attended 
by  two  of  hia  favorite  negroes  armed  with 
pistolfl,  and  having  a  brace  of  piatolB  Ijing 
on  a  carpet  In  front  of  hioL 

But  the  apprfiacbes  to  this  chamber  were 
rigorously  guardeti  Sentinela  stood  at  the 
gate,  and  intercepted  those  who  wished  to 
enter,  and  would  not  allow  them  to  mount 
the  staircase  which  led  to  the  sheikhas  apart- 
ment until  they  were  satisfted*  At  the  top 
of  the  staircase  were  negro  gnards  armed 
with  spears,  which  they  crossed  in  front  of 
liie  visitor,  and  agato  question t^d  him.  Then 
the  passages  leatBng  to  the  she iklrs  chamber 
were  lined  with  rows  of  squatting  attend- 
ants, who  snatched  off  the  slippers  of  the 
Yisitors,  and  continually  impeded  their  pro- 
cess by  seizing  their  ankles,  lest  they 
Siould  infringe  etiquette  by  walking  too 
^t  Indeed,  had  not  the  passages  been 
densely  crowded,  the  guests  would  have 
been  several  times  flung  on  their  feces  by 
the  zeal  of  these  courtiers. 

At  last  they  gained  adniiselon,  and  found 
this  dread  potentate  a  singnlarly  quiet  and 
unassuming  man,  WelMisposed  toward  the 
travellers,  and  very  grate  ml  to  them  for  the 
double-barrelled  gun  and  pistols  which  they 
presented  to  him*  In  retnm,  he  fed  them 
libcraHy,  sending  them  fish  by  the  camel 
load,  and  other  provisions  in  liie  quantity. 

Aceonling  to  his  warlike  disposition /his 
conversation  chiefly  turned  on  miiitarj- 
affairs,  and  especially  on  the  best  mode  of 
attacking  walled  towns.  The  account  of 
breaching  batteries  had  a  great  effect  npon 
Mm,  and  the  exhibition  of  a  couple  of  rock- 
ets confirmed  him  in  his  respect  for  the 
wisdom  of  the  llnglish.  Being  a  thought- 
ful man,  he  asked  to  see  some  rockeis  fired, 
because  there  were  in  the  town  a  number 
of  the  hostile  Bhooas.  The  rockets  were 
fired  accordingly,  and  bad  the  desired  effect, 
frightening  not  only  the  Shooaa,  but  Edl  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  out  of  their  senses, 
and  even  the  steady  nerves  of  the  sheikh 
himself  were  much  "shaken. 

The  sheikh  waa  a  great  disciplinarian, 
and  managed  his  wild  cavalry  with  siofrnlar 
skill,  as  is  sho^vn  by  the  accoimt  of  Major 
Benham.  ^-Our  accounts  had  been  so  con- 
tradictory of  the  state  of  the  country  that 
no  opinion  could  be  formed  as  to  the  real 
condition  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants. 
We  had  been  told  that  the  sheikh^  soldiers 
were  a  few  ragged  negroes  armed  with 
spears,  who  lived  upon  the  plunder  of  the 
black  Katfir  countries  by  which  he  was  sur- 
round ed»  and  which  he  was  able  to  subdue 
by  the  assistance  of  a  few  Arabs  who  were 


in  his  service;  and,  again,  we  had  bra 
assured  that  his  forces  were  not  only  aumi? 
ous,  but  to  a  degree  reg'ularly  trained,  1% 
degree  of  credit  whicb  might  be  attKhgd  i» 
these  reports  was  nearly  balanced  in  Ik 
scales  of  probability,  and  we  adraaoGJ 
toward  the  town  of  Kouka  io  a  most  i£t» 
esting  state  of  uncertainty  wbedier  «t 
should  find  its  chief  at  the  head  of  Hiet- 
sands,  or  be  received  by  him  nndcr  ft  tn^ 
surrounded  by  a  few  naked  slaves. 

*^  These  doubts,  however,  were  quii^L^ 
removed.  I  had  ridden  on  a  short  duto 
in  front  of  Boo-Klialoom,  with  his  trail  if 
Arabs  idl  mounted  and  drestsed  out  in  tie^ 
best  apparel,  and,  from  the  thickn^si  d 
the  trees,  now  lost  si":ht  of  them.  FiflcT- 
ing  that  the  road  could  not  he  mistakm^i 
rode  still  onward,  and,  approaching  a  i^ 
less  thickly  planted,  wa*i  surprised  lo  siell 
front  of  me  a  body  of  several  thouitftiiiS  m^ 
alrv  drawn  np  in  line,  and  extending  rtitl 
and  left  as  Ihr  as  1  conid  see.  Cbeckhf 
my  horse  I  awaited  the  arrival  of  my  paiijf 
under  the  shade  of  a  widc^spreading'aessia 
Tlio  Bomu  troops  remained  quite  siea^, 
without  noise  or  coofuskjn ;  and  a  few  bofit 
men,  who  were  moving  about  in  front,  i^ 
Ing  directions,  were  the  only  persons  oef  I 
the  ranks. 

*'  On  the  Arabs  appearing  In  si»ht  a  ^^ 
or  jell  was  given  by  the  ^eikb's  peopJt 
which  rent  the  air;  a  blast  wns  blown  mm 
their  rude  instruments  of  music  e(pi% 
loud,  and  they  moved  on  to  meet  Boo-W 
loom  and  his  Arabs»  Tliere  was  an  $i^(pm^ 
ancc  of  tact  and  mnnagenient  in  ikik 
movements,  which  astonished  me,  Ttm 
f^eparate  bodies  from  the  centre  of  ^ 
flank  kept  chai*giug  rapidly  toward  i^ 
within  a  tew  feet  of  our  horses'  beads,  widh 
oat  checking  the  speed  of  their  own  mU 
the  moment  of  their  halt,  while  the  whflk 
bodv  moved  onward 

'*^hese  parties  were  mounted  on  sdhB 
but  verv  perfect  horses,  who  stopped  and 
wheeled  from  their  utmost  speed  with  ibi 
greatest  precision  and  expcrtneps,  shalii| 
their  ^ears  over  their  beads,  and  exdaij*- 
ing,  *  Blessing  I  blessing!  Sons  of  youreooiK 
try  I  Sons  of  your  country!'  and'retmTiiis 
quickly  to  the' front  of  the  body  in  order* 
repeat  the  charge.  While  all  tHis  was  goinf 
on,  they  closed  in  their  right  and  leH  flacb, 
and  surrounded  the  little  body  of  Arabs  so 
completely  as  to  give  the  compliment  of 
welcoming  them  very  much  the  appeanmm 
of  a  declaration  of  their  contempt  for  their 
weakness. 

"  1  was  quite  sure  this  was  premeditip' 
ted;  we  were  all  so  closely  pressed  as  tol)e 
nearly  smothered,  and  in  some  danger  ffttffl 
the  crowding  of  the  horses  and  cl^hing  i^ 
the  spears,  "Moving  on  was  impossible,  srf 
we  therefore  came  to  a  full  stop.  Our  chirf 
was  much  enraged,  but  it  was  all  to  no  pn^ 
poio :  he  was  only  answered  by  shriela  rf 
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*  Welcome  I  *  and  apears  most  unpleaaantly 
rattled  over  our  headfl  ejqtreasive  of  the  same 
feeling. 

*^Tlii3  annoyance  was  not,  however,  of 
long  durationi.  Barca  Gana,  the  sheikh's 
first  general,  a  negro  of  noble  aspect,  clothed 
in  a  Bgured  silk  robe,  and  mounted  upon  a 
beautitnl  Mandara  horse,  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  atler  a  little  delay  the  rear  was 
cleared  of  those  ^v^ho  had  pressed  in  upon  us, 
and  we  moved  forward,  although  but  very 
alowly,  from  the  frequent  impedimental 
thrown  in  our  way  by  these  wild  warriors. 

*^  The  sheikli's  ne'^roes,  as  they  were 
caUed,  meaning  the  black  chiefe  and  gener- 
als, all  raised  to  that  rank  by  some  deed  of 
bravery,  were  habited  in  coats  of  mail  com- 
posed of  iron  chain,  wiiich  covered  them 
from  the  tliroat  to  the  knees,  dividing  be- 
hmi)^  and  comlni^  on  each  side  of  the  horse. 
Some  of  them  hiul  hehneU,  or  rather  skull- 
caps, of  the  same  metal,  with  chin-pieces,  all 
BoMeientlv  strong  to  ward  off  the  sliock  of  a 
spear.  Their  horses'  heads  were  also  de- 
fended by  plates  of  iron,  brass,  and  silver, 
just  leaving  sufficient  room  for  the  eyes  of 
the  animal. ' 

In  ray  collection  there  is  one  of  the  re- 
markable spears  carried  by  these  horsemen. 
In  total  len^h  it  is  nea^rly  six  feet  long, 
of  which  the  long,  slender^  leaf-like  bla/le 
occupies  twenty  inches.  The  shaft  is  tive- 
eightJiA  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  thickej^t 
mrt^  but  diminishes  toward  the  head  and 
Dtttt  The  material  of  the  shaft  is  some 
hard,  dark  wood,  which  takes  a  high  polish, 
and  is  of  a  rich  brown  color.  The  head  is 
secured  to  tiie  shaft  bv  means  of  a  rather 
long  socket,  and  at  the  liult  there  is  a  sort  of 
iron  spud^  also  ftimished  with  a  socket,  so 
that  the  length  of  tlio  wooden  portion  of  the 
spear  is  only  thirty-two  inches.  It  is  a  light, 
well-balanced,  and  apparently  serviceable 
weapon. 

Besides  these  wiea|)ons,  there  are  several 
others,  offensive  and  defensive.  The  chicls 
wear  a  really  well-formed  cuirass  made  of 
iron  plates,  and  having  an  in;j  '  i  Mi- 
tion  of  a  kind  of  steel  uprigh  t  c  !  led 

■i||4he  back  piece  of  the  cuinv^^,  jna  pro- 
^^Kng  the  nape  of  tlie  neck.  The  cuinLss  is 
HMc  of  live  plates  of  slcel,  laid  horizontally 
and  riveted  to  each  other,  and  of  as  many 
eimilai'  plates  attached  to  them  perpendicu- 
larly, and  fbnaing  the  back  piece  and  shoul- 
der straps.  It  is  made  to  open  at  one  side 
to  ailmit  of  being  put  •n  and  ofi',  and  the 
two  halves  are  kept  together  by  loops  and 
lijiks,  which  tak^  the  place  of  straps  and 
liuckles. 

The  chief's  horses  are  also  distinETuisbed 
by  the  quantity  of  armor  with  which  they 
are  protected,  an  iron  chamfron  covering 
the  whole  of  the  forehead,  and  extending  as 
far  as  the  nostrils^ 

By  the  saddle-bow  hangs  a  battle-axe, 
shaped  exactly  Uka  those  axes  with  which 
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we  have  been  so  familiar  in  Southern  and 
Central  Africa,  but  being  distinguished  from 
them  by  the  fact  that  an  iron  chain  is  passed 
through  a  hole  in  that  part  of  the  head 
which  passes  through  the  knob  at  the  end 
of  the  handle,  the  other  end  of  the  chain 
being  attached  to  a  ring  that  slides  treely 
up  and  down  th  e  hand  I  e .  Th  is  arra  nge  me  n  t 
enables  the  warrior  to  secure  and  replace 
the  head  of  the  axe  if  it  should  be  struck  out 
of  the  handle  in  the  heat  of  battle.  A  long 
double-edged  dagger,  shaped  almost  exactly 
like  the  spear  head,  is  fastened  to  the  left 
arm  by  a  strap,  and  is  carried  with  the  hilt 
downward. 

The  infantry  carry,  together  vnth  other 
weapons,  an  iron  nxe,  shaped  like  a  sickle, 
and  closely  resembling  the  weapon  which 
has  been  mentioned  as  used  bv  the  Keam- 
Kam  and  Fan  tribes.  This  is  called  the 
'^  hunga-niunga,''  and  is  used  for  throwing 
at  a  retreating  enemy.  The  infantry  are 
mostly  Kanemboo  negroes.  They  are  a  tall, 
muscular  nice,  and,  being  also  courageous, 
have  well  deserved  the  estimation  in  which 
they  are  held  by  their  master.  Unlike  the 
horsemen,  they  are  almost  completely  naked, 
their  only  elolhing  being  a  rather  fantoeti- 
cid  belt,  or  ''sporriin  ''  of  goat-skin,  with  the 
hair  still  remaining  on  the  skin,  and  a  fi^vr 
strips  of  cloth,  called  *^  ^bkaa,"  tied  round 
their  heads,  and  brought  under  the  nose. 
These  gubkas  are  the  currency  of  tho  coun- 
try, so  that  a  soldier  carries  hia  wealth  on 
hm  head. 

Their  principal  weapons  are  the  si^ear 
and  shield.  The  former  is  a  ver>''  horrible 
weapon,  seven  feet  or  so  in  length,  and 
anned  with  a  number  of  hook-shaped  Inirbs, 
The  sliield  is  made  IVom  the  wood  of  the 
fogo,  a  tree  which  crows  in  the  shallow 
waters  of  I^ake  TchacI,  and  which  is  ^ty  light 
that,  although  the  shield  is  large  enough  to 
protect  the  whole  body  and  upper  part  of 
the  legs,  it  only  weighs  a  few  pouniU,  The 
pieces  of  wo<xl  of  which  it  is  made  are  bound 
t-ogether  by  strips  of  raw  bullock's  hide,  on 
which  the  hair  is  suffered  to  remain  as  an 
ornament,  and  which,  after  doing  their  duty, 
are  caiTied  along  the  outer  edge  of  the 
shield  in  a  vandyked  pattern.  The  shield 
is  slightly  convex.  Besides  the  spetir  and 
shield,  the  Kanemboo  soldier  mostly  carries 
on  his  left  arm  a  d5ifl:ger  like  that  wThich  has 
already  been  described,  but  not  f<o  neatly 
made.^  The  Kanemboos  will  be  presently 
described. 

At  least  nine  thousand  of  these  black  sol- 
diers are  under  the  command  of  the  sheikh, 
and  are  divided  into  regiments  of  a  thou- 
sand or  so  strong.  It  may  be  imagined  that 
thev  are  .really  formidable  troops,  especially 
under  the  command  of  such  a  leader,  who, 
as  will  be  seen  by  Major  Denham'S  d^serip- 
tion  of  a  review, Imd  introduced  strict  disci- 
pline and  a  rough -an  d*ready  sort  of  tnc  tics. 
The  sheikh  had  ordered  out  the  Kimemboo 
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soldiers,  and  galloped  toward  them  on  his 
favorite  horse,  accompanied  by  four  sultans 
who  were  under  hifl  command  His  staff 
were  gaily  adorned  with  scarlet  bernousee 
decorated  with  gold  lace,  while  he  hirnself 
preserved  his  usual  simplicity  of  drt38s,  his 
robes  being  white,  and  a  Cashmere  shawl 
fomiiug  his  turban.  As  soon  as  he  gave  the 
sigiuil,  the  Kiinemboo3  raised  a  deafening 
about,  and  began  their  tnanc:Buvres,  their  ofli- 
cers  being  distinguished  by  wearing  a  dark 
blue  robe  and  turban. 

**  On  nearing  the  spot  where  the  sheikh 
had  placed  himself,  they  quickened  their 
pace,  and  after  striking  their  spears  against 
their  shields  for  some  minutes,  which  bad 
an  extremely  grand  and  stunning  etfect,  they 
filed  olF  to  the  outside  of  the  circle,  where 
they  again  formed  and  awaited  their  com- 
panions, who  succeeded  them  in  the  same 
order.  There  appeared  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
affection  between  these  troops  and  the 
sheikii.  He  spurred  his  horse  onwaiTl  into 
the  midst  of  some  of  the  tribes  as  they  came 
up,  and  spoke  to  them,  while  the  men 
crowded  round  him,  kissiog  his  feet  and  the 
stirrups  of  his  saddle.  It  was  a  most  pleas- 
ing sight.  He  seemed  to  feel  how  much  his 
present  elevation  was  owing  to  their  exer- 
tions, white  they  displayed  a  devotion  and 
attachment  deserving  and  denoting  the 
greatest  confidence. 

^'I  confess  I  was  considerably  disappointed 
at  not  seeing  these  troops  engage,  although 
more  th^n  compensated  by  the  reflection  of 
the  slaughter  that  hat!  been  prevented  by 
that  disappointment.*' 

It  seems  rather  curious  that  this  leader, 
60  military  in  all  his  thoughts^  should  take 
women  with  him  into  the  field,  especially 
when  he  had  to  light  against  the  terrible 
Mtmera  archers,  whose  poisoned  arrows  are 
ccrtjiiu  death  to  ail  who  are  wounded  by 
them.  Yet,  whenever  he  takes  the  field, 
he  is  accompanied  by  three  of  his  favorite 
wives,  who  are  mounted  on  ti'ained  horses, 
eacli  bein^  led  by  a  hoy,  and  their  whole 
fig;n*es  and  faces  so  wrapped  in  their  wide 
robes  that  the  human  form  is  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable. The  sultan,  as  becomes  his 
superior  rank,  takes  with  him  an  unlimited 
number  of  wives,  accompanied  by  a  small 
court  of  palace  officers.  Nine,  however,  is 
the  usual  number  allotted  to  the  sultan,  and 
there  are  nearly  a  hundred  non-combatants 
to  wait  upon  them* 

Tlie  army,  well  ordered  as  it  is,  shows 
little  sitjns  of  its  discipline  until  it  is  near 
the  enemy,  the  troops  marching  much  as 
they  like,  and  beguiling  the  Journey  with 
songs  and  tales.  As  soon,  however,  as  they 
come  within  dangerous  ground,  the  sheikh 
gives  the  word,  and  they  all  fall  into  their 
places^,  and  become  steady  and  well-disci- 
plined troops. 

The  sbeikh's  place  is  one  of  no  ordinary 
peril,  for,  besides  bf^ying  the  responsibiUty 
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of  command,  and  the  practica]  care  of  ii! 
sultan's  unwieldy  person,  he   is   the  oW«j 
at  which  the  enemy  all  aim,  knowiDg  it" 
that,  if  they  can  only  kill  the  sheikh,  '*- 
victory  is  assured.     This  particular  s 
entirely  disregarded  all  notion  of  pel 
danger,  and  was  the  most  conspicuous 
son  age  in  the  army.     He  marches  in 
of  his  soldiers,  and    before    him  are 
five  tlags  — two  green,  two  striped,  and 
red  —  upon  which    are   written  in  Jt^ 
of  gold  extracts   from  the  Koran. 
him  rides   his   favorite   attendant. 
his  master's  shield,  mail  coat,  and 
and  besides  him  is  the  bearer  of  his 
whicla   is  considered   as   almost  equii 
to  himself  in  value.     The  Bcghara  * 
this  sheikh,  that  it  is  useless  to  ati     _ 
because  he  has  the  power  of  rendering 
Belf  invisible;   and   that   on   one  occaioL 
when  they  routed  his   army,   and  punniii 
the  sheikh  himself,  they  could  not  sec  dlbc, 
him  or  his  drum,  though   the  1 
was  continually  sounding. 

Before  passing  to  another  branch 
sul*jt"Ct,  we  will  finish  our  account  oftlai 
sheikh.     His  name  was  Alanaeen  Ben 
hammed  el  Kanemy,  and,  according  to 
jor  Denham-s  portrait,   he    was   a  mia 
mark,  his  boldly-cut  features  expressh 
energetic  character  even  under  the  id 
the  tijrban  and  tobe  in  which  he  hal)il 
enveloped  himself.    Being  the  virtumi_ 
of  the  kingdom,  he  administered  ji 
well  as  waged  war,  and   did  so  wil 
impartiality. 

On  one  occasion,  when  a  slave  hid 
fended  against  tlie  law,  and  was  condi 
to  death,  his  master  petitioned  the  < 
against  the  capital  punishment,  sayinff 
as  the  slave  was  his  property,  tiie  reS  pBfr 
ishment  fell  upon  him,  who  was  not  ewi 
cognizant  of  his  slave's  offence.  The  slieiki 
admitted  the  vahdity  of  the  plea,  but  tai 
that  public  justice  could  not  be  expecttdit 
yield  to  private  interests.  So  he  *  * 
the  delinquent  for  execution,  but 
price  to  the  owner  out  of  his  own  pu; 

He  was  equally  judicious  in  enforeinf 
own  authorit}%  His  fevorite  officer  i 
Barca  Gnna.  who  has  already  been  m»' 
tloned.  El  Kanemy  had  an  especial  likin| 
for  this  man.  and  bad  committ^  to  hi^  cm 
the  government  of  six  districts,  beaidii 
enriching  him  with  nurabere  of  slavtt, 
horses,  and  other  valuable  property,  ll 
happened  that  on  one  occasion  El  Kanemf 
had  sent  him  a  horse  which  he  had  inii 
vertently  promised  to  another  person,  ud 
which,  accordingly  J  Barca  Gana  nad  to  gin 
up.  Being  enraged  by  this  proceeding,  te 
sent  back  to  the  sheikh  all  the  aniznala 
be  had  presented,  saying  that  in  future  hi 
would  ride  his  own  animals* 

El  Kanemy  was  not  a  man  to  suffer  such 
an  insolent  message  to  be  given  with  im* 
punity.    He  sent  for  Barca  Qani,  stai     ' 
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Ilim  on  the  spot  of  all  his  gorgeous  clothing, 
mbatituted  the  slave's  leathern  girdle  for 
iis  robes,  and  ordered  Mm  to  be  sold  as 
I  slave  to  the  TibbooB,  Humbled  to  the 
lust,  the  disgraced  general  acknowledged 
be  justice  of  the  sentence,  and  onlj  begged 
bat  his  master^s  displeasure  might  not  hJl 
m  his  wives  and  children.  Next  day,  as 
Barca  Gana  was  about  to  be  led  away  to  the 
ribboos,  the  negro  body  guards,  who  seem 
ko  have  respected  their  general  for  his 
courage  in  spite  of  his  haughty  and  some- 
Irhat  overbearing  manner,  carae  before  the 
iheikh^  and  begged  him  to  pardon  their 
Dommander.  Just  at  that  moment  the  dis- 
graced chief  came  he  fore  his  offended  mas- 
Er,  to  take  leave  before  going  off  with  the 
tebboos  to  whom  he  had  been  sold. 

El  Kanemy  was  quite  overcome  by  the 
light,  flung  himself  back  on  liis  carpet, 
lirent  like  a  child,  allowed  Barca  Gana  to 
imorace  his  knees,  and  gave  his  free  par- 
Ion.  "In  the  evening  there  was  great  and 
Eneral  rejoicing.  The  timbrels  beat,  the 
membods  yelled  and  struck  their  shields; 
iverything  bespoke  joy,  and  Barca  Gana, 
Ib  new  rbhes  and  a  rich  bcrnouse,  rode 
pound  the  camp,  followed  by  all  ihQ  chiefs  of 
Ehc  armv.^' 

Even  in  war.  El  Kanemy  permitted  policy 
md  tact  to  overcome  tlie  national  feoling 
rf*  revenge.  For  example,  the  formidable 
liunga  tribe,  of  whom  we  shall  presently 
reat,  had  proved  themselves  exceedingly 
■Midplesome,  and  the  sheikh  threatened 
^^Kterminatc  them  —  a  threat  which  he 
IHM  certainly  have  carried  out,  though 
rith  much  loss  of  life.  He  did  not,  how- 
(?er,  intend  to  fulfil  the  threat,  hut  tried, 
(y  working  on  their  fears  and  Iheir  Inter- 
Bta,  to  conciliate  them,  and  to  make  them 
lis  allies  rather  than  his  foes.  He  did 
lot  only  frighten  them  by  his  splendidly- 
ppointed  troops,  but  awed  them  by  his 
iccomplishments  as  a  writer,  copying  out 
i  vast  number  of  charmed  sentences  for 
Ihree  successive  nights.  The  illiterate  Mnn- 
^  thought  that  such  a  proceeding  was  a 
>roof  of  supernatural  power,  and  yielded 
o  his  wisdom  what  they  would  not  have 
rf elded  to  his  veritable  power.  Thev  said 
t  was  useless  to  fight  agamst  a  man  who  had 
lich  terrible  powers.  Night  after  night,  as 
lit  wrote  the  potent  words,  their  arrows 
rere  blunted  in  their  quivers.  Their  spears 
napped  asunder,  and  their  weapons  were 
amoved  out  of  their  huts,  bo  that  some  of 
he  chiefs  absolutely  became  01  with  terror, 
md  aU  agreed  that  they  had  better  conclude 
Kcace  at  once.  The  performance  of  Major 
>enham'3  rockets  had  also  reached  their 
lars,  and  had  added  much  to  the  general 
onsternation. 

He  carried  his  seal  for  reOg^on  to  the 
Ktreme  of  fanaticism,  constituting  himself 
be  guardian  of  public  morals,  and  visiting 
ffences  with   the  seyerest  penalties.    He 


was  especiaUy  hard  on  the  women,  over 
whom  he  kept  a  vigilant  watch  by  means  of 
his  spies.  On  one  occasion,  two  young  girls 
of  seventeen  were  found  guilty,  and  con- 
demned to  be  hanged,  Great  remonstrances 
were  matle.  The  lover  of  one  of  the  girls, 
who  had  previously  offered  to  marry  her, 
threatened  to  kill  any  one  who  placed  a  rope 
round  her  neck,  ana  a  general  excitement 
pervaded  the  place.  For  a  long  time  the 
sheikh  remained  inexorable,  but  at  last  com- 
pounded the  affiiir  by  having  their  heads 
shaved  publicly  in  "the  market-place  —  a 
disgrace  scarcely  less  endurable  than  death. 

On  another  occasion  the  delinquents  had 
exaggerated  their  offence  by  committing  it 
during  the  fast  of  the  Rhamadan.  The  man 
was  sentenced  to  four  hundred  stripes,  and 
the  woman  to  half  that  number.  The  pun- 
ishment was  immediate.  The  woman  was 
stripped  of  her  ornaments  and  all  her  gar- 
ments, except  a  cloth  round  the  middle,  and 
her  head  shaved.  She  waa  tben  suspended 
by  the  clothe  and  the  punishment  intlicted. 

Her  partner  was  treated  far  worse.  The 
whip  was  a  terrible  weapon,  made  of  the 
akin  of  the  hippopotamus,  and  hav^ing  a 
metal  knob  on  the  end.  Each  blow  was 
struck  on  the  back,  so  tbat  the  lasb  curled 
round  the  body,  and  the  heavy  knob  came 
witli  terrible  violence  on  the  breast  and 
stomach.  Before  half  the  lashes  were 
infiictcd,  blood  flowed  profusely  from  his 
mouth,  and.  a  short  time  after  the  culprit 
waa  taken  down,  he  was  dead.  Strange  to 
say,  he  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the 
sentence,  kissed  the  weapon^  joined  in  the 
profession  of  faith  which  was  said  before 
the  punishment  began,  and  never  uttered  a 
cry. 

Fierce  in  war,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
savage  fanatic  in  religion,  the  sheikh  was 
no  stranger  to  the  softer  emotions.  Mi\jor 
Denhara  showed  him  a  curious  musical 
snuff-box,  the  sweetness  of  which  entranced 
him.  He  sat  with  his  head  in  his  hands,  as 
if  in  a  dream;  and  when  one  of  his  cour- 
tiers spoke,  he  struck  the  man  a  violent 
blow  for  interrupting  the  sweet  sounds. 

His  punishment  lor  theft  was  usually  a 
severe  flogging  and  a  heavy  line.  But.  in 
CJises  of  a  first  offence  of  a  young  delin- 
quent, the  offender  was  buried  in  the  ground 
up  to  his  shoulders,  and  his  head  and  neck 
smeared  with  honey.  The  swarms  of  flies 
tbat  settled  on  the  poor  wretch's  head  made 
his  existence  miserable  during  the  time  that 
ho  was  thus  buried,  and  no  one  who  had 
undergone  such  a  punishment  once  would 
be  likely  to  run  the  risk  of  suffering  it 
again,  even  though  it  did  no  permanent 
injury,  like  the  whin.  Beheading  is  also  a 
punishment  reserved  for  Mahometans,  while 
** Kaffirs'*  are  either  impaled  or  crucified, 
sometimes  living  for  several  days  in  tor- 
ments. 

The  slaves  of  the  Boniuese  are  treated 
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fai  wtikJi  ibcM  woDea  tMijr  joid  aelLb  reallj 
A  mn^rtllil*  ylaet.  Il  i«  n^eolaied  Ln  ihe 
ilrtotiil  sttAOtr*  siid  n  dimei  Into  dis- 
likte,  m  •acb  ^iJT  wtdcb  diiei«i£  wHetei 
ifir  AoiiL  It  Is  $iOW^mmd  by  &  abfikk.  vbo 
icgpDkAbi  ftQ  lbs  Btjeei»«iil  geto  hM  mkM^ 
hf  a  siittQ  comauirioii  of  «bSiit  m  half  per 
eealr  oo  evenr  pixrdiflfle  tiud  exaeedi  imr 
do]2afiw  Qc  (i  mided  by  dyljaaa,  or  biotsm, 
w^  wdim  their  ^¥«l«  mark  ioskle  eveij 
parent. 

Th0  wbok  place  is  Med  with  rows  of 
•laljji,  in  whieli  are  to  b£  foucul  eTerrthii}^ 
thai  a  EorniieM  CftO  wm&t,  acd  oea  great 
eooretieil^  of  the  fibce  1%  that  a  {larcel 
need  DeT«r  bo  exuntiied  m  order  to  dis- 
COfitr  whclhiEr  any  fcyad  baa  been  peipe^a- 
tod.     SbcMtld  a   ittreel,  whea  optiiJtd   at 
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^kUa  of  dw  c^^  Amanj 
bmw  four  (i 
_  tBrreta,  fomiw 
the  fiieea  of  Mm  manaww  or  ilntnifn.  with  li 
the  mpa^tmmMiSm  of  bk  wofEkea  within  t^ 
c|iaesebeiow«  Hotsci  Mid  other  animalt  an 
ttfoaUj  allowed  aji  endflmie  near  ona  if  ill 
coor^^iili  fbciatiig  the  tmtrwacm.^ 
'  "  ~  Diiaa  as  th^e  bek»ag  onlj  to  % 
and  tboee  of  the  poor  ^  oft 
spier  deacnptioii,  beuig  taUt  i 
Bd%  or  mate,  the  lait^r  beizte  tk 
&¥orite  nuaieriaL 

As  is  mostJj  the  case  in  polj^axoocia  At 
Ilea,  mch  wife  fa^  btr  owli  special  booster 
rather  huL,  whkh  is  nsualij  of  lh«  lad 
caOcd  ^  coo#ie,'*  4  e.  ooe  thit  is  biiilt  m 
tirely  of  sticks  and  straw.  The  wires  hit 
obliged  to  be  Terr  bmnlile  in  pn^eiKe  4 
their  hmiband^  wLom  ihej  ^wajB  apfjand 
on  their  knees^  and  il^ej  are  not  allowed  H 
speak  to  mif  of  the  nuile  sen  except  kw^ 
ii^  and  with  th^  heads  aod  lacas  coirn^ 
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lo  the  djIalA,  who  ia  bound  to  find  out  the 
illlir.  and  to  force  bint  to  take  baek  the 
pare<?l  tind  n^fund  the  mooej.  As  an  exanir 
p\<*'  of  file  ftti^age  thlnir*  which  are  gold  In 
tbli  miixkel,  Mi^or  BiDhsun  me^tion^  that 
a  youn^  lion  was  ofRred  to  hiiD.  It  was 
perfirctly  tani^,  aarl  wa*  Icsd  abc^ut  bj'  a  cord 
round  bis  nccki  walkiag  ainoog  the  people 
without  dijiplaviiijg  anj  ferocil}\  Tame 
lionj*  ftfjem  to  Ue  finish ionable  in  Borou,  as 
tlie  sKtiikh  afl^nvarrl  st.-rit  Major  Deabini 
anolh^^r  Hon  equally  tame. 

The  architecture  of  the  Borauese  is  supe- 
rior tri  fliat  of  Dahome.  ^*The  towtLv^ 
writer?*  Arrijnr  Denliam,  ''  arm  generally  Lirge, 
anil  wt-li  built:  I  hey  have  walk  tMrty-l3ve 
and  forty  feot  in  heii^ht,  and  nearly  twenty 
feet  in  thieknes^.  Tbey  have  four  entran- 
ces, with  three  gates  to' each,  made  of  solid 
plank fi  et^''bt  or  ten  inches  thick,  and  fas- 
tened togtither  with  heavy  clamps  of  iron, 
The  hou^t*a  conHist  of  several  courtyard 9 
between  Ihtir  wallj^,  with  apartments  leading 
out  of  them  for  slaves^  then  a  passage  aud 
an  inner  court  leading  into  habitations  of 
Uifi  different  wive«,  which  have  each  a 
square  ppaco  to  themselves,  enclosed  by 
walli*,  and  a  handsome  thatched  hut.  From 
thence  also  you  ascend  a  wide  staircaae  of 
dvt  or  six  steps^  leading  to  the  apartments 
of  the  owuer,  which  consist  of  two  build- 
Ini^s  like  towers  or  turrets,  with  a  terraee  of 
communication  between  them,  looking  into 
the  street,  with  a  easttvUated  window.  The 
walla  are  made  of  reddish  clay,  as  smooth 
as  stone 8,  and  the  roofs  are  most  taBt^fuUy 
arched  on  the  inside  with  hranchesn,  and 
thatched  on  the  outs^ide  with  a  (:(raas  known 
iu  Bombay  by  the  name  of  Udimr* 


bakck  •  Marriage  ia  later  tn  Bomu  thaa  in 


parta  of  A&ic^  the  girls  ecsiicelj  vm 
marcTing  until  thej  are  full  ^fte^  «i 
moiitfy  ht\ng  a  rear  or  two  older. 

Weddings  are'  conducted  in  a  ctrTemm 
ous  and  noisy  inanner*  The  bride  • 
perched  on  the  back  of  an  ox.  acid  dk$ 
to  the  bride groom^s  house  atteilded  by  kr 
mother  and  £neods,  aod  followed  byotha 
oxen  carrying  her  dowrr,  which  *iiifi^ 
consists  oi  toorkadees  ana  other  tmbiw 
All  her  male  friends  are  mounted,  and  dii 
up  to  her  at  full  gallop,  this  being  the  r»^ 
ogni7,ed  salute  on  such  occasions.  ^ 
bridegroom  is  in  the  mean  lii&e  natadlQi 
the  sfrceta  with  a  fliouting  mob  aller  hH 
or  fitting  in  his  house  with  the  stame  s!ic# 
ing  mob  in  front  of  him,  yelling  out  vodl 
erous  congratnlations,  blowing  horns,  beji^ 
ing  drums,  and,  In  fact  letting  tlietr  Aftifl* 
nature  have  its  full  sway. 

In  Uiia  countr>%  the 'people  have  a  TflJ 
ingpnioua  method  of  counteracting  the  «- 
fects  of  the  rain  storms,  which  come  « 
suddenly,  discharge  the  water  aa  if  it  wfli 
poured  from  buckets,  and  then  pass  oil  Oi 
account  of  the  high  temperature,  the  t^ 
soon  evaporates,  so  tliat  even  after  oat  d 
these  showers,  thouj^h  the  sur^ce  of  ^ 
ground  is  for  the  time  converted  iate  > 
inarah  intersected  with  rivulets  of  mufii^ 
water,  the  sandy  ground  is  quite  diy  s£  tl« 
depth  of  two  feet  or  so. 

As  soon  BM  the  Bomueso  perceive  oni^ 
these  storms  approaching,  they  take  off  i^ 
their  clothes,  dig  holes  in  the  ground,  bafT 
the  clothe.%  and  cover  them  up  carrfail^ 
The  rain  falls,  and  is  SLmply  a  shower-bilb 
over  their  naked  bodies,  and,  as  soon  as  th* 
slorm  has  passed  o  ver^  they  reopen  the  kiM, 
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knd  pnt  on  their  dry  clothes.    When  they  |  holes  until  they  come  to  the  dry  sand,  on 
arc  preparing  a  resting-pUice  at  ulglit,  they  j  which  they  make  thuir  beds, 
take    a   similar   precaution,  digging   deep  I 
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If  the  readier  will  refer  to  the  illustmtion 
on  pa^^e  612,  he  will  see  that  by  the  side  of 
the  Kaneiuboo  warrior  in  hh  wife.  The 
women  are,  like  their  husbands,  dark  and 
welUshajied,  Ther  are  hvelj  and  brisk  in 
their  manners,  and  seem  always  ready  for  a 
laugh.  Their  clothing  is  nearly  a-s  limited 
as  that  of  tlieir  bus  bam  Is,  but  they  take 
great  pains  in  plaiting  their  hair  into  nu- 
merous little  i^trings,  which  reach  as  far 
as  the  neck.  The  head  is  generally  orna- 
mented with  a  flat  piece  of  tin  or  silver 
hanging  from  the  hair.  This  custom  is 
prevalent  throughout  the  kingdom,  and, 
indeed,  the  principal  mode  of  detecting  the 
particular  trll>o  to  which  a  woman  belongs 
IB  to  note  the  color  and  i>attern  of  her  scanty 
dress.  Most  of  the  Kanemboo  women  have 
a  string  of  brass  beads  or  of  silver  rings 
hanging  upon  each  9i«le  of  the  flice*  In  the 
latter  case  they  mostly  have  also  a  fiat  cir- 
cular piece  of  silver  on  their  foreheads. 

The  architecture  of  the  Kanemboos  is 
very  similiir  to  that  of  tho  Katfirs  of  South- 
ern Africa^  the  Imts  more  resembling  those 
of  the  Bechuauas  tlian  the  Zulu,  Kosa,  or 
Ponda  tribes.  They  are  compared  to  hav- 
BUck?^  in  appearance,  and  are  made  of  reeds. 
Each  house  is  situated  in  a  neat  enclosure 
made  of  the  same  rced^  within  which  a  goat 
or  two,  a  cow,  and  some  fowls  are  usually 
kept  Tlie  hut  is  divided  into  two  portions, 
one  being  for  the  master  and  the  other  for 
tho  women.  Ilis  bed  is  supported  on  a 
wooden  framework  and  covered  with  tho 
skins  of  wiM  anim.ala  There  is  no  window, 
and  the  ph*ce  of  a  door  is  taken  by  a  mat. 

In  this  country,  they  subsist  generally  on 
fish,  which  they  obtain  from  the  great  Lake 
Tchad  in  a  very  ingenious  manner.  The 
fisherman  takes'  two  large  gourds,  and  con- 
nects them  with  a  stout  bamboo,  juat  long 
enough  to  allow  his  body  to  pass  easily 
betvveen  them.  He  then  takes  his  nct«,  to 
the  upper  part  of  which  are  fallen ed  float.s 
made  of  cnne,  and  to  the  lower  edge  are 
attached  simple  weights  of  sand  tied  up  in 
leathern  bags. 

He  launches  the  gourds,  and,  as  be  do^s 
so,  aits  astride  the  bamboo,  so  that  one  gt)unl 
is  in  front  of  him  and  the  other  behind. 
Having  shot  his  nets,  he  makes  a  circuit 
round  them,  splashing  the  water  so  as  to 
drive  tho  &sh  against  the  meahes.    When 


he  thinks  that  a  sufficiency  of  fish  has  got 
into  his  net^  he  draws  it  up  gently  with  one 
hand,  while  the  other  hand  holds  a  hhort 
club,  with  which  he  kills  each  tish  as  its  liead 
is  lifted  above  tho  water.  The  dead  lisli  ia 
then  disengaged  from  the  net,  and  Munginto 
one  of  the  gourds;  and  when  they  are  bb  full 
thiit  they  can  hold  no  more  without  riuming 
the  risk  of  admitting  water,  the  tisherman 
paddles  to  shore,  lands  his  cai-go,  and  goes 
off  for  another  haul.  He  hiis  no  paddles 
but  his  hands,  but  they  are  etticient  instru- 
ments, and  propel  him  quite  as  fast  as  he 
cares  to  go. 

The  women  have  a  very  ingenious  mode 
of  catching  fish,  constituting  themselves  into 
a  sort  of  net.  Thirty  or  ibrty  n,t  a  time  go 
into  the  water,  and  wade  up  to  tlieir  breasts, 
Thev  then  form  in  single  tile,  and  move 
gradually  toward  tho  muddy  shore,  which 
slopes  very  gnidually,  stamping  and  beating 
the  water  so  as  to  make  as  much  disturbance 
as  possible.  The  terrified  fishes  retire  be- 
fore this  formidable  line,  and  at  last  are 
forco<l  into  water  so  shallow,  that  they  can 
bo  scooped  out  by  the  hands  and  flung 
ashore. 

The  fish  are  cooked  in  a  very  simple  man- 
nen  A  fire  is  lighted;  and  when  it  haa 
burnt  up  properly,  each  fish  has  a  stick 
thrust  down  its  throat.  The  other  end  of 
the  stick  is  fixed  into  the  ground  close  to 
the  fire,  and  in  a  short  time  the  tlr**  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  circle  of  II sh,  nil  wltli  their 
heads  downward  and  their  tiiilsin  the  air  aa 
if  thev  were  diving.  They  can  be  easily 
turned  on  the  sticks,  tho  tail  afibrding  an 
excellent  leverage,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
they  are  thoroughly  roasted. 

l^ho  Kanemboos  catch  the  large  animals 
in  pitfalls  called  *M>laquas."  Those  bhiquaa 
are  laboriously  and  ingeniously  made,  and 
are  often  used  to  protect  towns  against  the 
Tuaricks  and  other  invaders,  as  well  as  to 
catch  wild  animals.  The  pits  are  very  deep, 
and  at  the  bott-om  are  fixed  six  or  sevea 
peq:>endicular  stakes,  with  sharpened  points, 
and  hardened  by  being  partially  charred* 
So  formidable  are  they,  that  a  Tuarick  horse 
and  his  rider  have  been  known  t*:*  fiill  into 
one  of  them,  and  both  to  have  been  found 
dead,  pierced  through  the  body  with  the 
stakea. 
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One  of  the  most  important  of  tht*  maisy 
tiibiJi  which  Burrouuu  Lake  Tchajd  m  the 
BhoQSk  tribe,  which,  lik^  the  ^nemboo,  ha£« 
been  i^ftorbed  into  th^  Bon^uftn  kitigdoni. 
Their  chief  value  i*  their  8ol<lierlj  nature, 
andt  fi^  they  are  Bpliendid  horsemen,  thcj 
fbrm  thi^  jBTeat^r  part  of  tlie  cavahry,  Arabs 
by  deRceiit,  they  preserve  th*?  Arabic  hi  li- 
nage, and  speak  it  nearly  pure,  only  tnix- 
ing  wiih  it  certain  words  nml  phrases  of 
Bornaan  oripjin,  '^ey  present  a  strong 
contraet  to  the  pure  Bomuese,  who  arc 
peaceable,  quiet,  bIow^  and  i^ood-naturtnl 
uTiey  arc  Hb^urdly  timid,  and,  except  in  pur* 
suinp:  an  already 'routed  cncray,  are  useless 
In  the  iMil,  running'  away  when  there  is  the 
Iea!?^t  ai^n  of  danger. 

The  Miooa-H,  on  the  contrary,  are  bold, 
active,  energetic,  and  darinp;,  passing  a  cou- 
iiderable  part  of  their  lives  on  horseback, 
and  such  adniirablc  eqneatrians  that  man 
and  hor»e  look  like  one  animal.  They  are 
mighty  huniera,  not  being  contented  to  di^ 
pits  and  cat^rh  the  animals  that  fell  into  them", 
hut  bohlly  chajiin;^:  the  fierce  and  dangeroos 
bufliilfieH  and  killing  them  with  the  spear 
alone. 

The  Shooa  hunter  rides  to  the  swampy 
grounds  whi-re  the  buffalo  loves  to  wallow, 
and  drives  tlT*:-  animals  upon  the  firm  lantL 
He  then  makefl  choice  of  one,  and  gives 
chase  to  it,  gettnig  on  its  off  side  and  press- 
ing it  closely,  His  horse  is  trained  to  riln 
iide  by  side  with  the  buffalo,  and  the  rider 
(hen  atands  like  a  ciraun-rider  upon  the  two 


animals,  one  foot  on  his  lior^V  ImA,  mi 
the  other  on  that  of  the  ba&kK 

He  then  diiTes  hie  spear  tfaroogfa  fti 
shoulders  of  the  buflyo  towmrd  the  hm^ 
and,  if  he  has  time,  will  fix  uHvliier  mm 
He  then  drom  on  his  horse,  wliicli,  fafi 
flwaT  fhjm  tne  wounded  aninoaL  so  m  ^ 
avofd  the  stroke  of  the  horn  which  Ik 
buffalo  is  apt  to  give  as  it  feels  the  piiB 
of  the  wound.  As  a  rule,  the  boffiik^  cH 
run  but  a  yeir  short  distance  when  to 
injured,  and,  as  soon  as  it  ^tatrgcrs,  the  boW 
hunter  dismounts, and  gives  tlie  ^nal  strokt 
Sometimes  a  badlj-trained  horse  will  be  tc* 
eager,  and  press  so  far  forwaixi  that  tfei 
turn  of  the  buffalo's  head  will  wonnd  I 
severely;  but  an  old  and  expericoeed  bow 
knows  the  danfl:er  as  well  as  its  rider,  mi 
jnet  keeps  itseUT  far  enough  back  to  aTflii 
the  blow- 

The  Shooas  chase  the  elephant  in  a  sino- 
lar  manner,  but,  as  the  animal  is  so  eoo^ 
mous,  twenty  or  thirty  hunters  gencmllt 
unite  their  forces,  one  always  riding  in  froOl 
so  as  to  draw  the  angry  aiiiniars  atteutwe, 
while  the  others  follow  it  up,  and  in^ti 
series  of  wounds^  under  which  it  soon  mJsk 
Sometimes,  when  the  elephant  is  very  actitt 
and  savage,  one  of  the  hunters  will  da- 
rn onnt,  and  try, to  hamstring^  the  ammal,  a 
will  even  creep  under  it  and  drive  his  spein 
into  its  belly. 

It  may  be  easily  ima^^ined  that  such  hun^ 
ers  as  these  are  likely  to  make  goo*i  sol- 
diers, and  that  the  Bomuan  sheikh  was  fuHy 
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juijtilicd  in  forming  them  into  so  large  a 
contingent  of  his  nrray. 

Tlu'ir  coustAnt  practice  in  hunting?  the 
wilt!  butfulo  renders  thera  bold  and  succcs- 
till  cattle  managers.  They  arti  excellent 
drivers,  and  contrive  to  make  whole  herds 
of  half*  wild  ca ttl  e  obey  the  m  i m p  1  Lei  tl y.  I  n 
nothinLij  is  their  skill  aliown  en  much  as  in 
forcinr,'  the  cnttle  to  cross  the  rivers  in  apite 
of  their  instinctive  dread  of  t!ie  crocodiles 
that  infest  the  waten  One  driver^  or  rather 
leatler,  enters  the  water  first,  dra^^ging  after 
hira  an  ox  by  a  cord  tied  to  the  ring  through 
his  nose.  As  soon  as  the  timid  cattle  see 
that  one  of  their  number  has  ventured  into 
the  water,  they  are  easily  induced  to  follow 
its  example,  and  whole  herds  of  oxen  and 
flocks  of  sheep  are  thus  taken  across  in 
safety,  the  noise  and  spliij^lung  which  they 
make  frightening  the  crocodiles  away.  Even 
tiie  women  assist  in  cat  tie -driving,  and  not 
unfrequently  the  part  of  leader  is  taken  by 
a  womnn. 

As  might  he  expected,  the  Shonas  possess 
great  numbers  of  chttlc,  and  Major  Denham 
calculated  that  this  single  tribe  owned  at 
least  sixty  thousand  oxen,  J^lieep,  and  goats, 
besides  aiiultitudos  of  horses.  The  8hooas, 
indeed,  are  the  chief  horaebreeders  of  the 
Soudan. 

True  to  their  origin,  the  Shooaa  have 
retained  many  of  their  Arabic  characteris- 
tics. They  Imild  no  houses,  but  live  in 
tents,  or  rather  movable  huts,  composed  of 
a  simple  framework  of  sticks,  covered  either 
with  leather  or  rush  mat«.  They  have, 
however,  lost  much  of  the  nomad  character 
of  the  Arabs,  probablv  because  the  fertile 
Boil  permits  their  lloeks  to  remain  perma- 
nently in  the  same  spot  Thev  pitcn  their 
tents  in  a  circle^  each  such  circle  represent- 
ing a  town,  and  having  two  openings  or 
entrances  for  the  cattle. 

Even  the  governor  or  sultan  of  the  largest 
settlement  does  not  inhabit  a  house.  The 
eetahlishment  of  one  of  these  potentates, 
who  was  visited  Ijy  Dr.  Oudney,  consisted 
of  a  great  rpiadrangular  enclosure  made  of 
mats  suspended  on  poles,  within  which 
were  a  number  of  small  hut.^,  or  rather 
tents,  with  walls  of  the  same  materials,  but 
with  thatched  roofs,  and  ranch  like  straw 
beehives  in  shape.  The  doorway,  or  open- 
ing of  each  tent,  is  always  [»laced  westward, 
because  rnin  always  comt'S  from  the  east. 
The  furniture  of  the  tents  is  as  simple  as 
their  architecture,  and  consists  of  a  rude 
bed,  some  mats,  and  a  few  gourds  and 
earthen  jars.  The  dwelling  of  a  man  of 
rank  is  distinguished  h^y  an  ostrich  egg-shell. 

Not  ouly  do  they  bufid  no  houses  of  their 
own,  hut  they  never  inhabit  tijose  which 
others  have  built,  and,  though  they  have 
overcome  many  a  district,  they  have  never 
peopled  or  conquered  towns.  For  the  sur- 
rounding negro  nations  they  have  the  su- 
premest  contempt,  and  yetj|  with  strange 


inconsistency,  they  are  alwaj"^  tributary  to 
one  of  the  nations  which  they  despise. 
Probably  on  this  account,  unlej^S  they  are 
well  oliicered,  they  do  not  care  to  tight  even 
in  the  serviee  of  that  nation  w^hich  they 
serve  ;  and  althotigh  they  are  foremost 
when  pkinder  seems  within  their  reach,  they 
are  always  apt  to  retire  from  the  battle 
when  it  seems  likely  to  go  against  them. 

Their  amuseraenta  consist  prineijially  of 
dances,  one  of  which  is  very  pec nhar.  and 
is  performed  exclusively  by  women.  They 
advfince  by  pairs  at  a  time,  and  throw  them- 
selves into  various  attitudes,  accompanied  by 
the  wild  and  rude  music  of  the  band.  Sud- 
denly they  turn  their  backs  on  eiu-h  other, 
stoop,  and  butt  backward  at  each  other,  the 
object  being  to  upset  the  adversary.  **She 
who  keeps  her  equilibrium  and  destroys 
that  of  her  opponent  is  greeted  with  cheers 
and  shouts,  and  is  led  out  of  the  ring  !»y  two 
matrons,  covering  her  face  with  lier  hands. 
They  sometimes'  come  together  with  such 
violence  as  to  hurts t  the  belt  of  beads  which 
all  the  women  of  rank  wear  roun*l  (heir 
bodies  just  above  the  hips,  and  showers  of 
beads  would  fly  in  every  direction.  8ome 
of  these  belts  are  t^^elve  or  sixteen  inches 
wide,  and  cost  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars. 

'*  Address,  however,  is  otten  attended  in 
these  contests  with  better  success  tliau 
strength,  and  a  we  11 -man aged  feint  exer- 
cised at  the  moment  of  the  exjwcted  con- 
cussion, even  when  the  weight  of  metal 
would  bo  very  unequal,  often  brings  the 
more  weighty'  tumbling  to  the  ground, 
while  the  other  is  seen  quietly  eeated  on 
the  spot  where  she  had  with  great  {»rt  and 
agility  dropped  herself*  The  Shooiui  are 
particularly  happy  in  these  feint«,  wliich 
were  practised  in'  ditTerent  ways,  either  by 
suddenly  stepping  on  one  side,  or  by  lying 
down." 

The  young  pirls  are  fond  of  skipping  with 
a  long 'rope,  just  as  is  practised  ui  Europe. 
They  disjday  very  great  agility,  which  is 
not  hindered  by  the  presence  of  any  gar- 
ment Major  Denham  once  came  on  a 
party  of  girls  amusing  tliemselves  in  this 
manner,  and  enjoying  tlie  sport  so  thor- 
otighly  that  nothing  but  the  fear  of  losing 
dignity  prevented  him  from  joining  them. 

The  manners  ot*  the  Shooaa  are  pleiusing 
and  gentle.  They  are  a  hospitable  neonlc, 
and  give  freely  of  the  milk  on  which  tliey 
almost  enijrelv  live,  as  is  always  the  cjise 
with  a  pastoral  tribe^  Majf>r  Detih.im  seems 
to  have  been  particularly  charmed  with  the 
manners  of  the  8hooas,  'which  he  de^cribea 
as  peculiarly  interesting  and  expreshive. 
Even  when  bringing  milk  to  their  guests, 
the  girls  do  so  in  a  sort  of  punctilious  way, 
each  sitting  down  by  the  side  of  the  bowl, 
and  making  a  little  e^rcraonious  speech 
with  her  bead  wrapped  in  a  mantle,  which 
she  afterward  removes  for  the  sake  of  fieer 
conversation. 
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The  Shooa  women  are  remarkable  for 
their  benutv*  Their  color  is  a  light  ruddy 
copptfr,  and  they  have  finu  open  couqLjJ- 
nan^H^s,  with  aquuinc  no«ea  imd  farf^e  ervM  — 
h11  rery^  remarkable  among  the  negro  *tribe^ 
that  ButTOuud  them,  Thu  women  are  espe- 
daily  good-looldng,  and  remind  the  observer 
of  the  gipsy  women.  Their  dreas  (see  en- 
graving" on  page  631)  consists  of  two  wrap- 
pers, one  round  the  waist  and  tlie  other 
thrown  over  the  shoulders.  The  latter  is 
worn  in  different  way  a,  sometimeis  like  a 
shawlj  sometimes  tiecl  under  the  arms  ao 
as  to  leave  both  shoulders  bare>  aad  some- 


times  thrown  over  one  shouJd^r  and  m^ 
the  other.  On  their  feet  tliey  wc^r  ciin«« 
^hoes  without  heek, but  oomiiigup  th**  fi! « 
uf  the  foot  above  the  aoklos.  Their  hu :  i 
dress L*d  in  rattier  a  curious  maimer,  n.  ,,: 
plaited  itilo  innumerable  litllf!  treeec^  vii^ 
are  firfit  pressed  tightly  to  the  heml, and  tkt 
suddcniy  divorge. 

Hatidi^ome  as  are  the  Shooa  women,  tfcaf 
beauty  is  held  in  gre^t  contempt  Wtk^ 
negro  tril>t'8  nmong  which  they  lirel  Mij 
who  naturally  tMnk  thiit  ikick  Upi-,  t!at  e^S\ 
and  black  skins  c*>nsiitQt<3  the  onlj  iirij 
beauty  in  man  or  wooiaiL.  ' 


THE  TIBBOOa 


Allied,  in  all  probability,  to  th©  ^i>oas 
are  the  Tibbooa, 

They  are  a  small  and  active  race,  and  are 
admirable  hoi^semen,  always  leaping  on 
their  horses  at  a  single  bound,  aiding  them- 
selves  with  the  shaft;  of  a  spetir.  wnich  is 
used  as  a  leaping-pok.  Their  Siiddles  are  of 
wood  J  lashed  together  with  thongs  of  eow- 
hide,  and  left  open  along  tlie  middle,  so  n& 
to  nvoid  galling  the  horse*s  back.  They  are 
well  stulfed  wim  camel's  hair,  and  are  com- 
fortable enough  when  the  rider  is  used  to 
them.  Both  the  girtli  and  tht'  siin'up  lealh- 
ers  arc  of  plaited  leather,  and  the  stirrups 
themselveJi  are  so  small  that  thev  only  ad- 
mit of  four  toes.  In  tact,  the  TibSoo  saddle 
is  almost  exactly  like  that  of  the  Fatu^onian* 

The  men  are  very  ugly,  but  the  women 
are  tolerably  good-lookiti^,  and  those  who 
live  iu  the'  country  jire  better  nuule  and 
more  active  than  tliose  who  live  in  the 
towns,  Tlie  color  is  copper,  but  Ihe  nosew 
are  Hat,  and  the  moutli  is  vei^y  large,  though 
without  the  thick  lips  of  the  negro. 

Their  dress  Is  a  tokrahly  large  Soudan 
wrapper,  folded  round  the  body  and  tied  on 
the  Ivft  shoulder  so  as  to  leave  the  ri<?bt 
fi  ide  bare.  It  is ,  ho  we  ve  r ,  d  isposetl  i  n  sucli  a 
nuinner  as  to  be  a  perfectly  delicate  as  well 
its  a  griiceful  eostunie.  A  smaller  wrapper 
is  thrown  over  the  head,  and  is  drawn  across 
the  Ihceor  flum^  liack  at  pleasure.  Tlie  hair 
is  d resided  in  triangular  flaps,  which  fall  on 
either  side  of  the  fiiee;  and  they  w^ear  neck- 
laces of  amber,  which  they  prize  very  highly, 
and  bits  of  red  coral  iu  their  noses.  They 
iu  variably  carry  Bometlunp  by  way  of  a  sun- 
sen/en,  such  as  a  bunch  of  ostricfi-featbers, 
n  tuft  of  long  gnias,  or  even  a  le^fy  boogh* 

Fgly  as  the  men  are^  they  are  exceediugly 
vain  of  their  personal  ajipearauce;  and  on 
one  oecsLsion^  when  Major  Denham  had  lent 
a  Tibboo  chief  a  small  looking-i^hiss,  the 
man  spent  several  hours  in  contemplating 
his  owM  featiu'es,  hurstiug  every  now  and 
then  into  loud  ejaculations  of  joy  at  Ms  own 
beauty,  aud  sometimes  leopiag  m  the  air  in 
&e  extremity  of  his  delight 


They  contrive  to  mske  thdr  mtmillf 
ugly  faees  still  leas  attractive  I>t  their  mv^ 
efate  hal»it  of  taking  snu^  which  they  lab 
holh  by  the  mouth  and  the  nostrils,  tfit  In- 
ter becoming  enormously  extended  hy  ibii 
habit  of  tbrdsting  the  iuufl^  into  their  hwki 
w  ith  their  fingers,  Tlieir  mouthai  siiv  uh 
distended  by  their  custom  of  phicl&g  qaifr 
tities  of  miSs'  between  the  lips  and  ^^ciiBi 

The  dress  of  the  Tib  boos  is  j^eneral^ii 
single  t*d>e,  or  shirt.  Close  i^armentswufil] 
only  embarrass  them  by  atforcling  a  h^' 
ment  for  the  sand,  which  has  the  eJpct  ' 
irritating  the  skin  greatly,  and  maiiiir 
most  inlolerstble  sores^  'They  have,  I 
ever,  a  mode  of  alleviating  the  min  of  arI 
sores  hy  sbampooing  them  witl*  <ht, »  ]'f> 
ce^s  w&ich  is  always  conducted  by  tk 
women.  The  only  article  of  dress  tSMt 
which  they  seem  to  trouble  themselve?  a 
the  til rban,  which  is  worn  high  on  the  ht*L 
and  the  ends  brought  under  tlie  ehiB  au^ 
across  the  face,  so  as  to  conceal  all  but  ilkt 
nose,  eyes,  and  part  of  the  forehead.  TU 
turban  is  dyed  of  a  dfurk  indigo  blue>jii-'i 
is  mostly  decorated  with  a  va^t  number  d 
charms,  sewed  in  little  leathern  csy?ea. 

Their  horses,  though  small,  are  thj 
hajidgome,  and  are  i]uite  sti-on^  enoiFgh  t» 
earry  the  light  and  active  men  whi>  lidi 
them.  They  are  kept  In  admirable  cofsi- 
tion,  and  are  fed  almost  entirely  oti  camcJ'i 
milk,  which  they  take  both  fro^h  and  whea 
clotted.  This  tfiet  suits  them  admiraKK 
and  the  animals  are  in  excellent  cotidii-' 
tion. 

The  Tibboos  stand  in  great  dread  of  the 
Arabs,  who  plunder  them  unmercifully  whtc-a 
they  have  the  chance.  They  are 'better 
riders  and  better  mounted  than  their  f<^Ef; 
but  thev  do  not  possess  fire-arms,  whicb 
they  look  upon  with  absolute  terror.  Mii|c»r 
Denham  rem;uks  that  *■■  five  or  six  of  them 
will  go  rmnid  and  round  a  tree  where  an 
Arab  has  laid  down  hi  a  gtm  for  a  minatCi 
stepping  on  tiptoe,  as  if  afraid  of  disturbing  it; 
talking  to  each  other  In  whispers,  as  if  the  0m 
could  understand  their  exclamations;  an^I 
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dare  say,  prayinff  to  it  not  to  do  them  any 
Injury  as  fervently  as  ever  Man  Friday  did 
to  Robinson  Crusoe's  musket." 

Though  they  have  no  ^ijuiis,  they  are  more 
formidable  wai'riors  tlian  they  seem  to  know, 
harling  tlie  spear  with  deadly  aim  and  won- 
derful force.  In  throwing  it,  they  do  not 
raise  the  hand  higher  than  the  shoulder: 
and,  as  it  leaves  the  hand,  they  give  it  a 
twi^t  with  the  fingers  that  make^  it  spin  like 
a  rtrie  bullet*  The  shaft  is  elastic^  and,  when 
the  blade  strikes  the  ground^^  the  shaft  bencl3 
nearly  double.  One  young  man  threw  liia 
spear  a  good  eighty  yards;  and,  as  each  man 
carries  two  of  tnese  speara,  it  may  be  imj^g- 
ined  tliat  even  the  Arabs,  with  all  their  fire* 
arms,  are  not  much  more  than  a  match  for 
the  Tibboos.  They  also  carry  the  strange 
missile-aword  which  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. The  warriors  carry  bows  and  ar- 
i'ows,  as  well  as  two  dags^crs,  one  about 
eighteen  inches  long,  stuck  in  the  belt,  and 
f;he  other  only  six  inches  in  length,  and 
fastened  to  the  arm  by  a  ring.  The  Tibboos 
metaphorically  terra  the  lon^  dagger  their 
gan»  and  the  short  one  their  pistoL 

The  dances  of  the  Tibboo  women  are  not 
in  the  least  like  those  of  the  Shooas,  Danc- 
ing is  among  them  one  of  the  modes  of  greet- 
ing an  honored  guest;  and  when  a  man  of 
rank  appronches,  the  women  meet  him  with 
dances  and  .iiongs,  just  as  Jephthah^s  daugh* 
ter  met  her  victorious  father,  and  the  women 
of  Israel  met  David  after  he  had  killed 
Goliath. 

Nor  are  these  dances  t!ie  slow,  gliding 
movements  with  which  wc  generally  associ- 
ate Oriental  dances.  The  women*  display 
very  great  activity,  and  fling  themselves 
about  in  an  astonishing  manner.  They 
begin  by  swaying  their  hea^ls,  arms,  an!i 
bodies  from  side  to  side,  hut  gradually  work 
themselves  up  to  a  great  pitch  of  excite- 
ment, leaping  in  the  air,  gnashing  their 
teeth,  whirling  their  arms  about,  ana  seem- 
ing to  be  in  a  |)erfeet  firemsy. 

Some  of  the  Tibboo  settlements,  or  Til- 
lages, are  ingeniously  placed  on  the  tops  of 
rocks  with  almost  peipendicular  sides.  The 
Situation  is  an  inconvenient  one,  but  it  is 
Qseful  in  warding  off  the  atta<:'kB  of  the 
Tuaricks,  who  make  raids  upon  the  unfortu- 
nate Tibboo*,  sweep  off  all  the  cattle  and 
other  property  that  they  can  find,  and  carry 
away  the  inhabitants  to  be  sold  as  slaves, 
sparing  neither  age  nor  sex*  Consequently, 
ns  lOon  as  the  Tibboos  have  warning  of  tlie 
approach  of  their  enemies,  they  take  refuge 
on  the  top  oi'  the  rock,  earning  with  them 
all  their  jjortable  property,  tlraw  up  tlie  lad- 
ders by  which  they  ascend,  and  abandon  Uie 
cattle  to  the  invaders. 

Partly  on  this  aooount,  and  partly  from 
natural  carelesBnets,  the  Tibboos  are  almost 
regardless  of  personal  appearance,  aod  aveo 


their  sultan,  when  he  went  to  meet  Major 
Denham,  though  he  had  donned  in  honor  ol 
Jiis  guests  a  new  scarlet  bernouse,  wore  it 
over  a  filthy  checked  shirt;  and  his  cap  and 
turban,  which  purported  to  be  white,  were 
nearly  as  black  as  the  hair  of  the  wearer. 

One  might  have  thought  that  the  con^ 
tinual  sufferings  which  they  undergo  at  the 
hanils  of  the  Tuaricks  would  have  taught  the 
Tibboos  kindness  to  ttieir  fellow  creatures, 
whereas  there  are  no  people  more  reckless 
of  infiicting  pain^  The  Tibboo  slavo-dealera 
are  notorious  for  the  utter  indifferent^e  to 
tiio  sufferings  of  their  captives  whom  they 
are  couveying  to  the  market,  eveu  though 
they  lose  many  of  them  by  their  callous  neg- 
lect They  often  start  on  their  journey  with 
barely  one  quarter  the  proper  amount  of 
provisions  or  water,  and  tnen  take  their  cap- 
tives over  wide  deserts,  where  thev  fall  from 
exhaustion,  and  are  left  to  die.  The  skele- 
tons of  slaves  strew  the  whole  of  the  road. 
As  the  traveller  passes  along,  he  sometimes 
hears  his  horse's  feet  cr,ashing  amuOLT  the 
dried  and  brittle  bones  of  the  "dead.  Even 
round  the  weila  lie  hundreds  of  skeletons, 
the  remains  of  tliose  who  had  reached  the 
water,  but  hatl  been  too  much  exhausted  to 
be  revived  by  it  In  that  hot  climate  tha 
skin  of  the  deml  person  dries  and  fihriyels  • 
under  the  sun  like  so  much  horn,  and  in 
many  cases  the  features  of  the  dead  are  pro- 
served.  Careless  even  of  the  pecuniary  loss 
which  they  had  suffered,  the  men  who  accom- 
panied Major  Ben  ham  only  laughed  when 
they  recognized  the  faces  of  the  shrivelled 
.skeletons,  and  knocked  them  about  with  the 
butts  of  their  weapons,  laughing  the  while, 
and  makins^  jokes  upon  tlioir  present  value 
in  the  market 

The  Tiblx>os  are,  from  their  slight  and 
active  figures,  good  travellers,  and  are  em- 
ployed as  conn  era  to  tiike  messages  from 
Ilofnu  to  Moorzuk,  a  task  which  none  hut  a 
Tibboo  will  undertake.  Two  are  sent  in 
company,  and  so  dangerous  is  tlie  journey, 
that  they  do  not  expect  that  both  will  re* 
turn  in  'safety.  They  are  mounted  on  the 
Bwiflest  dromedaries,  and  are  fumisbod  with 
parched  corn,  a  little  bnLss  liaein,  a  wooden 
bowl,  some  dried  meat,  and  two  skins  of 
water.  Not  only  do  they  have  to  undergo 
the  ordinary  penis  of  travel,  such  as  the  hot 
winds,  the  sand-stonns,  and  the  chance  of 
f>erishing  by  thirst,  but  they  also  run  great i 
risk  of  being  killed  by  Arab  robbers,  who 
w^ould  not  da>e  to  attack  a  caravan,  but  are 
glad  of  the  opportunity  of  robbing  defence- 
less travellers. 

Such  events  do  frequentlv  occur,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  the  iHbboos  and  the 
Arabs  are  in  perpetual  feuds,  each  murder- 
ing one  of  the  enemy  whenever  lie  gets  a 
chance,  and  reckoning  each  man  killed  aa  6 
point  on  his  own  aide. 
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THE  TUAEICKa 


"We  onglit,  before  leaving  the  Tibboos,  to 
give  H  few  worda  to  their  enemies  the 
Tuaricks.  These  are  emphatically  a  nation 
of  thieves,  uever  working  themselves,  and 
gaining  the  whole  of  their  subsistence  by 
robbing*  those  who  do  labor.  They  do  not 
even  phmt  or  «ow,  and  their  whole  education 
consiits  in  the  art  of  robbery,  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  dromedarj,  and  the  handling 
of  the  spear-  TUej  live  in  tenta^  which  are 
lomethiQg  like  those  of  the  ordinary  Bedouin 
Arabs,  and  have,  like  our  gipsies,  a  supreme 
contempt  for  all  who  are  ao  degraded  as  tti 
live  in  bougies  and  congregate  in  cities.  In 
lie  engraving  No.  2  on  page  6<J1,  the  artist 
baa  liluetrated  the  characteristics  of  the 
Tuaricks  £ind  Tibboos. 

tike  the  gipsies,  the  Tuaricks  have  their 
own  languitge,  into  which  they  have  only 
infierted  occa-sional  words  of  Arabic,  and 
they  have  their  own  written  alphabet,  in 
which  several  letters  are  exactly  the  same  as 
some  of  the  Roman  charactera,  though  tliey 
do  not  express  the  same  sounds^  such  as  the 
H,  the  S,  and  the  W.  There  are  also  the 
Greek  e  and  a,  and  the  Hebrew  ^^  while 
ieveral  lettei-s  are  composed  of  dots  grouped 
in  various  w^ays.  These  letters  are  either 
written  from  rirrht  to  leltL  as  the  Arabic,  or 
vice  vermiy  as  European  languages,  or  per- 
pendicularly, sa  the  Chinese^  and  in  their 
country  almost  every  large  stone  is  engraved 
with  l^nanck  characters*  Yet  they  have  no 
literature,  and  assert  that  no  book  exists  in 
tibetr  language.  In  sound  the  Tuarick  lan- 
guage is  harsh,  hut  it  is  expressive,  and 
seems  to  l>e  cfipahle  of  Btrength, 

In  their  manners  the  Tuarieks  are  grave 
and  sechitcaiid  before  Denham  and  Clapper- 
ton  visited  thi^m  they  were  carefully  lec- 
tured by  the  guide  on  their  proper  behavior, 
the  demeanor  of  Captain  ClappertiJU  being 
considered  too  cheerihl  and  humor oua  to 
Buit  the  grave  Tuaricks,  This  applies  only 
to  the  men,  the  women  being  lively  and 
amusing.  They  are  very  fond  of  singing, 
joining  in  littk^  bauds  for  the  purpose,  and 
continuing  their  sougs  until  midnight  The 
men,  howfe'ver,  never  eing,  considering  the 
song  to  be  esi^entinlly  a  feminine  amusement^ 
and,  probalily  for  tlie  same  reason,  they  are 
never  heard  to  recite  poetry  like  most  Ori- 
ent al-^.  The  women  wear  the  usual  striped 
blue  and  wbite  drtss,  and  thev  mostly  carry 
earrin^H  madii  of  shells,  Wives  are  con- 
veniently valued  at  six  camels  eai*h;  and 
whether  on  account  of  their  vahie,  or 
whether  from  nii  innate  courtesy,  the  men 
treat  their  wives  with  respect,  and  permit 
them  a  frc^vdom  of  manner  which  denotes 
the  atlmisftioa  of  equality. 
'    The  tlepredatioua  of  the  Tuaricl^  have 


been  mentioned  when  treattng  of  theTQh  ] 
boos,  on  whom  the  chief  brunt  of  their  h^ 
tacks  seems  to  falL    That  they  carrv  uf  4J 
the  cattle,  and  would  seize  even  the'Tibbutt 
themselves  for  slaves,  is  a  standing  and  mt 
sonahle  grievance.    But  even  the  eonsum 
tear  of  these  attacks  does  not  seem  to  nii^ts 
the  Tibboos  so  much  as  the  raids  which  tL* 
Tuaricks  make  on  their  salt-ntarket    In  ih 
Tibboo  country  there  are    some  largi^  ^i 
marshes,  wliieh  are  extremelv  valuabk  to  , 
the  owners,  salE   being  a    niarketahk  m»  I 
nimlity,  fetching  a  hi|h  price,  indeed  bdaf  I 
itself  used  as  a  sort  of  ciirrencv;   a  cyhniR 
of  coarse  brown  salt,  weighing-  eleven  poum^ 
being  wortli  fomr  or  tive  dolhirs.     The  puri- 
fied salt,  which  they  obtain  in  a  beautifully 
clear  and  whit^i  state,  is  pnt  into  ba^leti, 
and  brings  a  correspondingly  high  prie-a 

Not  choosing  to  take  the  trouble  of  pro* 
curing  salt  for  themselves,  the  Tuancb 
supplv  themselves  as  well  as  their  markti 
by  robbing  the  Tibboos,  and  in  ont?  seasoji 
these  robbers  carried  off  twenty  thouai^ 
hags  of  salt,  selling  the  jgreater  part  in  the 
Soudan  market.  The  Tibboos  were  |«^ 
ticularly  enraged  at  this  proceeding,  ll 
was  bad  enough  to  have  their  prop^t? 
stolen,  but  it  was  still  worse  to  take  thttr 
remaining  salt  to  the  market,  and  then  firJ 
that  the  price  had  fallen  in  consequence  at 
tlie  Tuaricks  having  filled  the  market  witk 
the  tweo^  thousand  bags  which  they  tail 
stolen,  anu  which  they  cotdd  therefore  aibei 
to  sell  at  a  very  low  price. 

Among  these  people  medicine  and  sur- 
gery are  nece^isiuily  at  a  very  low^  thk 
j4h;mipooing  and  lauterizing  beiufr  the  ddtl 
remedies  for  almost  every  complain L  On? 
man  w^ho  w^as  suffering  'from  an  enlargtii 
spleen  was  advist-d  to  undergo  the  opea- 
tion,  and  was  laid  on  his  baek  and  nrmlj 
held  down  by  five  or  six  assistajus.  An 
iron  was  heated  in  the  Arc,  and  three  spol? 
burned  on  his  side,  just  under  the  ubs. 
Each  spot  was  about  as  large  as  a  sixpence. 

The  iron  was  then  replaced  in  ihe  fire, 
and,  while  it  was  being  heated,  tlie  assist- 
ants punehed  him  in  "the  side  with  their 
thumbs,  asking  whetlier  the  pressure  hurt 
him;  and,  as  their  hard  tlmmbs  bruised  hi* 
desh^  he  was  obliged  to  admit  ihat  it  did 
hurt  him.  So  four  more  scars  were  made, 
close  to  the  others.  He  was  then  burned 
on  his  face,  and  three  large  scars  hurat^ 
near  the  spine;  and,  by  way  of  mfikiiig  ik- 
ciure  quite  comi>lete,  a  large' burn  was  niaxle 
on  his  neck,  just  above  tlie  coUar-bont. 
The  poor  mau  endured  the  torture  wiih 
great  patieuee,  and,  when  the  operation  was 
over,  he  drank  a  th'aught  of  water,  and  went 
on  as  usual  with  the  camels. 


CURIOUS  AECHITECTUBE* 


THE  BEGHAHMIS. 


We  now  come  to  the  curious  Begliarmi 
kiogdom,  bet^veen  which  and  Borno  thure 
mges  a  perpetual  warfare.  War  was  the 
aneient  custom  io  1824,  when  Denham  and 
Clapperton  visited  the  couotrvt  and  many 
years  iifti^rwartL,  when  Dn  Barth  travelled 
through  the  district,  it  was  going  on  as 
fiercely  as  even  Indeed,  if  they  could, 
each  fcingdom  would  exterminate  the  other, 
and,  even  as  it  is,  g:reat  loss  of  life  takes 
place  by  the  cootinual  battles,  in  which  no 
quarter  ia  given,  except  to  those  prisoners 
who  are  to  be  qualified  for  the  harem.  Con- 
sequently, the  wivea  of  the  Bornuan  sultan 
are  guarded  by  Be^harmi  eunuchs,  and 
those  of  the  Begbarmi  sultan  by  Bornuese, 

Even  the  Bomuan  sheikh  had  yielded  to 
the  prevailing  custom,  and  maiutafned  thirty 
of  these  unfortunate  individufds.  Major 
Denham  eaw  about  a  dozen  of  thera  shortly 
after  their  admission,  and  evidently  showed 
pity  by  his  countenance*  The  chief,  seeing 
this,  exclaimed,  *^  Why^  Christian,  what  sig- 
nifiea  all  thiA?  They  are  only  BegharmisI 
dogsl  Kal!irsl  enemies  I  They  ought  to 
have  been  cut  in  four  quarters  alive;  and 
now  they  will  drink  coffee,  eat  sugar,  and 
live  in  a  palace  all  their  lives." 

When  Dr.  Barth  \isitcd  Begharmi,  the 
sultan  was  absent  on  one  of  liis  warlike 
exf>editioii8.  and  it  was  some  time  before  he 
was  allowed  to  proceed  to  Massena,  the  cap- 
ital At  last  he  did  so,  and  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  the  sultan  return  after  his 
expedition,  in  which  he  had  been  victorious. 
First  rode  the  lieutenant-governor,  sur- 
rounded  bv  his  horsemen,  and  next  came 
another  offtcerj  behind  whom  was  borne  a 
long  and  pecuharly-formed  s^iear,  connected 
in  aorao  way  with  their  relipon.  After  him 
rode  the  commander-in-chief,  and  tlien  the 
flultan  himscll^  riding  on  a  ^v  horse,  wear- 
ing a  yellow  bernouse,  and  sheltered  from 
the  eun  by  two  umbrellas,  one  green  and 
one  yellow,  held  over  him  by  alaves.  He 
wa*  continually  cooled  by  six  slaves  wield- 
ing long  ostrich-feather '  fans,  and  having 
their  riglU  arms  clothed  in  iron  armor;  and 
around  him  rodo  a  few  of  the  principal 
chiefs* 

Then  came  the  war  camel,  bearing  the 
battle-drums,  which  were  ngorously  bela- 
bored by  the  drummer.  Next  came  a  long 
line  of  the  sjil tan's  wives,  clothed  in  black; 
then  the  bjiggsige,  and  then  the  soldiers. 
Prisoners  are  led  in  the  triumphal  procca- 
flion,  and  are  taken  to  the  harem,  where 
they  are  insulted  by  the  inmaten.  The 
handsomest  among  them  are  selected  for 
the  service  of  the  harem,  and  the  remainder 
are  put  to  d<mth. 

In  this  ease  the  Begharmi  sultan  had  been 
victorious;  but  in  one  battle  witnessed  by 
Mcyor  Denlmm  the  Bomuese  won  the  day, 


the  sheikh  having  arranged  hia  few  fire- 
arms with  such  skin  that  the  Beghai-mis, 
nearly  five  thousand  strong,  fell  r»ack  in 
contusion,  and  were  at  once  attacked  by  the 
Bornuan  horse,  who  ai'e  ready  enough  to 
fight  when  the  enemy  seems  to  be  running 
away.  The  slaughter  was  enormous,  con- 
sidering the  number  of  the  combatanta.  Of 
the  two  hundred  Begharmi  chiefs  who  cam© 
into  the  field,  only  one  was  said  to  have 
escaped,  seven  sons  of  the  sultan  were 
killed,  together  with  some  seventeen  hun- 
dred sohfiera,  while  many  more  were  re- 
gorted  to  have  been  murdered  after  the 
at  tie  was  oven  They  also  lost  nearly  fivo 
hundred  horses,  and  nearly  two  hundred 
women,  who,  according  to  the  odd  custom 
of  the  land,  followed  their  lords  to  battle. 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  at  Loggun,  the  houses  arc  built  m  a  verr 
curious  manner,  being  composed  of  eel 
within  cell,  like  a  nest  of  pill-hoxes.  This 
curious  architecture  is  intended  to  keep  out 
the  flies,  which  at  some  sertsons  of  the  year 
swarm  in  such  numbers  that  even  the  In- 
habitants dare  not  move  out  of  their  houses 
for  several  hours  in  the  day.  Major  Den* 
ham  would  not  believe  the  story  until  it  was 
corroborated  by  the  appearance  of  one  of 
his  men,  who  imprudently  ventured  into  the 
open  air,  and  cimie  back  with  his  eyes  and 
head  swollen  up,  and  so  bitten  that  he  was 
laid  up  for  three  days. 

The  Beghru-mis,  though  they  are  always 
at  war  with  the  Bornuese,  resemble  them  in 
so  many  points  that  a  de tidied  description  is 
not  needed,  and  we  will  only  glance  at  a  few 
of  their  peculiarities. 

As  we  have  mentioned  the  constant  war- 
fare in  wliieh  they  are  cngj^ed,  we  wiU  give  J 
a  few  words  to  the  remarkable  cavalry  force 
which  forms  the  chief  strength  of  the  Beg- 
harmi army.  These  men  present  a  most 
remarkable  appearance,  as  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  illustration  Ko.  1  on  page 
638.  They  carry  a  most  curious  spear,  with 
a  double  head,  sometlung  like  a  pitchfork 
with  flattened  prongs. 

The  most  remarkable  point  is,  however, 
the  armor  with  wWch  the  Begharmi  lancer 
is  defended.  It  is  made  of  quilted  cloth  or 
cotton,  and  is  almost  exactlv  identical  with 
the  ouilted  armor  worn  by  the  Cliinese,  and 
whicli  caused  the  miserable  deaths  of  so 
manv  soldiers  by  the  cotton  taking  fire  from! 
the  flash  of  their  own  muskets.  The  whole 
of  the  body  and  limbs  of  the  rider  are  cov- 
ered with  this  armor,  while  he  wears  on  his 
head  a  helmet  of  the  same  material;  and  his 
horse  is  defended  as  well  as  himself.  Al- 
tliough  useless  against  fire-arms,  the  cottoa 
quilting  is  proof  against  arrows,  and  is 
therefore  useAil  in  guarding  the  soldier 
agtuQst  the  ^isoEed  weapons  of  his  foes. 
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As  this  armar,  though  light,  is  very  otua- 
brotsu,  it  is  tieldoni  worn  except  in  actual 
coiubfit,  or  when  the  gencml  reviews  his 
troops;  aoti  it  may  bo  doubted  wbetht^r  it  is 
not  etich  an  impediment,  both  to  horse  and 
ioldier,  that  the  troops  would  b^  more  effi- 
cient without  it  Perbane  the  confldene© 
whidi  it  InspireG  is  its  chief  use,  after  all. 
These  men  are  always  employ i^d  fu*  heavy 
horse,  to  ptott'Ct  the  van  and  piard  tlic  rear 
of  the  artiiy,  tho  archets  being  eiationed 
TUft  bi'bhid  tbpm,  h,tt4  shooting  whenever 
they  hnd  a  chance.  Tlie  saddle  Is  m  awkward 
aft  Uie  armor,  uamg  both  iu  front  and  heliind 
to  fluch  II  height  that  the  !*oldicJ:  could  hiirdly 
fall  to  thp  ^roiind  Gvcn  if  he  were  killed.  lii 
ftont  It  forms  a  antt  of  httle  tabk%  on  which 
the  soldier  ciin  rest  his  bridle-arm,  which 
mi^ht  he  fiiltgued  with  holding  the  reina 
ana  lifting  the  sleeve  of  the  quilted  coaU 

The  Bogharniis  may  be  almo?*t  reckoned 
m  negroes,'  tht^ir  skins  being  b^ack^  and  their 
fiiceBlm'^itJg  much  of  the  iiatnt2fi«  and  thiek- 
tiess  of  Ihe^negro,  They  are  powerftil  and 
active  men,  and  the  &idtans  of  other  coun- 
tries pride  tb  emu  elves  on  their  trained  Beg- 
barmi  wre^itlerSj  these  men  being  chosen 
for  their  gigantic  stature  and  well-knit  mus- 
cles* 

When  two  athletei  contend,  it  Is  no  ehihrs 
play,  the  vanquished  being  sometimes  killed 
on  the  spot,  and  frequently  maimed  for  life, 
llieir  mE\BterB  hav«  a  positive  monomania 
on  the  f^ubject,  and  urge  on  the  wrestlers  by 
lond  crie».  promising  great  rewarils  to  the 
victor,  arm  threatening  the  severest  punish- 
ment to  the  vanquished.  The  great  object 
of  the  wrestlers  m  to  catch  the  opponent  by 
the  blp^,  and  so  to  lift  him  olf  his  feet  and 
duBh  hijn  to  the  groinid.  The  master  cares 
nolhing  for  a  wrestler  who  has  been  once 
conriviered ;  and  a  man  for  whom  his  owner 
woul<l  refuse  a  eouple  of  hundred  dollai-s  in 
ilie  morning  may  be  sold  Ibr  a  fiftieth  of  tlie 
sum  lieiiire  ni^ht 

Similar  to  these  combats  are  tho  hoxing- 
matebes*  in  which  the  negroes  from  Haussa 
are  tboLtght  to  be  the  best  tlmt  can  be  ob- 
tained. A  spirited  account  of  one  of  these 
matches  in  given  by  Major  Denham:  — 

"  Having  heard  a  great  deal  of  Ihc  boxers 
of  Haussa,  I  was  anxiijus  to  witneas  their 
perfbrmanee,  Aceordingly  I  sent  one  of 
my  Ber\'antj?  last  night  U}  offer  2M0  whydah 
for  a  pugilistic  exbibition  in  the  morning. 
As  the  acalb  of  one  of  the  combatants  h 
fdmoiit  certain  lieforc  a  battle  ia  over,  I 
eiprt's^ly  nrr^htbited  all  fighting  in  eainest; 
for  it  would  have  been  cusg:raeeful,  both  to 
myself  and  my  eotintr^^,  to  hire  men  to  kill 
one  another  for  Uie  gratification  of  idle  cnri- 
osit>. 

"About  half  an  honr  afler  the  'massu- 
dubu'  were  gone,  the  boxers  arrived,  at- 
tended by  two  drums  and  the  whole  body  of 
butchers  J  who  here  compose  ^  tho  fancy.'  A 
ring  was  soon  form.ed  by  the  master  of  the 


ceremonies  throwing  dust  od  the  speetat^i? 
to  make  them  stand  back.  The  drnmm^^ii 
entered  the  ring,  and  began  1*>  dmtu  lust::}; 
Ono  of  the  boxers  folio wc<U  quite  nakii^ 
except  a  skin  round  the  middle.  He  piacr«j 
htmntdf  in  an  attitude  as  ii'  tt»  opix^^e  u 
antagonist,  and  wrought  his  mnseW  i«) 
aetion^  seemingly  to  find  out  that  evrir 
sinew  was  In  full  power  for  the  approaeLia^ 
combat;  then,  coming  frcnn  time  to  time  to 
the  side  of  the  ring,  and  presenting  \M 
ri^ht  arm  to  the  hystandi'i-^,  he  aaid»*l8n 
a  hyfena'— '"^I  am  a  lion''  —  *I  r,m  Able  la 
kill  all  that  oppose  me/     The  rate 

whom  he  presented  himself  li^  mdi 

ou  his  shoulder,  repeating,  'Thi.'  j^h^'^muj;  bf 
God  bo  upon  thee^  — "  thou  art  a  hyaena'- 
^  tbou  art  a  hon.'  He  then  nhaadoned  tk 
ring  to  anotlxer,  who  showed  off  in  the  tarn 
manner, 

*'  The  rl^ht  arm  and  hand  of  the  pagilhRi 
were  then  bound  with  narrow  country  clo4h» 
beginning  with  a  fold  round  the  'mitHli 
finger-  ivhen,  the  hand  beinj^  first  denchel 
with  the  thumb  between  the  fore  and  uud 
fingers,  the  cloth  was  piussed  in  many  tuna 
round  the  fist,  the  wrist,  and  the  forearm. 

^'^  After  about  twenty  had  sepHrateij  gofli 
through  their  attitudes  of  defiant^  and 
appeals  to  the  bystandera,  they  w  ere  oaA 
brought  forward  liy  paij-s.  If  tlicy  bfippeoei 
to  bo  friends,  they  laid  their  left  'br««i«B  ^ 
get  her  twice,  and  exclaimed^  '  We  are  liout* 
— *  W&  are  friends,*  One  then  leil:  the  rin|:, 
and  another  was  brought  fonvard.  If  tbe 
two  did  not  recognize  one  another  » 
frleuds,  the  set-to  immediately  coinmenc^d 

"On  taking  their  stations,  the  two  f^ 
giliKL^  first  stood  at  some  distance,  parnin^ 
with  the  left  hand  open,  aud,  wbenev^ 
opportunity  ofltTedj  striking  with  the  right 
Tliey  generally  aimed  at  the  pit  of  the 
btomaeh  and  uuder  the  ribs.  Whenever 
they  closed,  one  Bei;^cd  the  others  htui 
under  hla  arm,  and  beat  it  with  his  fist, 
at  the  same  time  striking  with  his  knee 
between  his  antagonist's  thighs.  In  this 
position,  with  the  head  ■■  in  chancery/  thej 
are  »aid  bo  me  times  to  attempt  t^i  ^ouge  or 
scoop  out  one  of  the  eyes.  When  they 
break  loose,  they  never  fail  to  give  a  swinge* 
itig  blow  with  the  heel  under  the  ribs,  m 
sometimes  under  the  left  ear.  It  is  these 
blows  that  are  so  often  fatal. 

*'The  combatants  were  repeatedly  e^ 
arated  by  my  orders,  as  thev  were  oegia- 
ning  to  lose  their  temper,  l>\1ien  this  &peo 
tacle  was  heard  of,  girls  left  their  pitchers 
at  the  wells,  the  market-people  tlirew  dowa 
their  baskets,  and  all  ran  to  see  the  fight 
The  whole  equaro  before  my  bouse  was 
crowded  to  excess.  After  six  |>airs  hid 
gone  through  several  rounds,  I  ordered 
them,  to  their  great  eatisfaction,  the  [jrom- 
iscd  reward,  and  the  multitude  quietly  dis* 
persed." 

The  Begharmi  women  are  good  dancers^ 
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their  movements  being  gentle  and  grace- 
ful. They  make  much  use  of  their  hands, 
sometimes  crossing  them  on  their  breasts, 
sometimes  cliusping  them  together,  and  some- 
times just  pressing  the  tips  of  the  finders 
against  those  of  the  opposite  hand.    As  tney 


dance,  they  sing  in  low  and  plaintive  tones, 
swinging  the  body  backward  and  forward, 
and  bending  the  head  fVom  side  to  side,  end- 
ing by  sinking  softly  on  the  ground,  and  cov- 
ering their  faces. 


MUSGU. 


Nearly,  if  not  quite  equal  to  the  Beghar- 
mis  in  stature  and  strength  are  the  Musau 
tribe,  which  inhabit  a  district  of  Mandara. 
In  consequence  of  their  fine  proportions, 
Musgu  slaves  are  greatly  valued  by  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  and  are  employed  in  va- 
rious ways.  Tlie  sultans  and  j?rcat  chiefs 
are  fond  of  having  their  male  Musgu  slaves 
as  wrestlers;  and  next  in  interest  to  a  match 
between  two  Bcgharmis  is  a  contest  be- 
tween a  Beofharnii  and  a  Musgu  wrestler. 

The  female  slaves  are  proportionately 
strong,  but  they  are  never  purchased  by  the 
Fezzan  traders,  because  they  lack  beauty  of 
feature  as  much  as  they  possess  strength  of 
muscle.  Their  faces  are  large  and  ugly, 
and  they  have  a  custom  of  wearing  a  silver 
ornamftiit  in  the  lower  lip.  This  ornament 
is  about  as  large  as  a  shilling,  and  is  worn 
exactly  after  the  fashion  of  the  "pelele," 
which  has  already  been  described  and  fig- 
ured. In  onler  to  make  room  for  this  ugly 
appendag3,  the  women  knock  out  the  two 
iniildle  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  and,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  the  lip  is  dragged  down  by  the 
inserted  m:ital,  and  has  a  very  horrid  and 
repulsive  appearance.  Their  Hair  is  dressed 
like  that  of  the  Bornu  women,  i.e.  one  large 
plait  or  roll  rroin  the  forehead  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  and  two  others  on  each  side. 

They  are  very  trustworthy,  and  are  set  to 
laborious  tasks,  from  which  weaker  slaves 
would  shrink.  They  do  all  the  aq:ricultural 
work,  —  digging  the  ground,  plantinj^the 
seed,  and  carrying  homo  the  crops.  They 
also  perform  the  office  of  watchers,  by  night 
as  well  as  by  day,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  year 
passes  that  one  or  two  of  these  patient  crea- 
tures are  not  carried  off"  by  the  lions,  who 
creep  up  to  them  under  shelter  of  the  corn, 
and  then  sprini^  upon  them. 

The  men  are  ecjually  ugly.  Only  the 
chiefs  wear  any  clotning,  and  even  they  are 
seldom  clad  in  anything  more  than  a  goat- 
skin or  leopard's  hide,  hung  over  the  shoul- 
ders so  as  to  bring  the  head  of  the  animal 
on  the  wearers  breast.  Their  heads  are 
covered  with  rather  strange-looking  caps, 
and  their  hair,  as  it  straggles  from  under 
the  caps,  is  thick  and  bristly.  They  wear 
on  their  arms  large  rings  of  bone  or  ivory, 
and  round  their  necks  hang  trophies  of  their 
valor,  being  necklaces  made  of  the  strung 
teeth  of  siain  enemies.  Thev  paint  their 
bodies  with  red,  and  stain  tlieir  teeth  of 
the  same  color,  so  that  they  present  a  sin 


gularly  wild  and  savage  appearance.  They 
are  mounted  on  small  out  strong  and  active 
horses,  which  they  ride  without  saddles  and 
almost  without  bndles,  a  slight  piece  of  cord 
being  tied  halter-wise  round  the  animal's 
muzzle. 

Their  weapons  consist  mostly  of  the  spear 
and  the  missile  knives,  similar  to  tnose 
which  have  been  already  described.  The 
inferior  men,  though  they  arc  mounted,  and 
carry  the  same  weapons  as  the  chief,  wear 
no  9I0 thing  except  a  leather  girdle  round 
the  waist,  and  the  same  light  attire  is  worn 
by  the  women.  Though  so  liable  to  be 
enslaved  themselves,  they  are  great  slavte- 
dealers;  and  when  they  pay  tribute  to  the 
sultan  of  Mandara,  or  wish  to  make  a  peace- 
offering,  the  greater  part  of  it  consists  of 
slaves,  both  male  ana  female. 

In  illustration  No.  2,  pa;»e  638,  is  seen  a 
Musgu  chief  going  to  battle.  He  is  one  of 
the  very  great  chiefs,  as  is  shown  from  the 
fact  that  he  wears  a  tobe  instead  of  a  skin. 
In  his  right  hand  is  a  spear,  and  in  his  lefl 
a  couple  of  the  missile  knives.  Behind  him 
ride  his  soldiers,  naked  men  on  naked 
horses.  In  the  background  is  seen  a  party 
of  women  engaged  in  the  water,  with  which 
element  they  are  very  familiar,  and  are  not 
kept  out  of  It  by  any  fear  of  wetting  their 
clothes.  Near  them  is  one  of  the  mound- 
like tombs  under  which  a  dead  chief  has 
been  buried  —  the  Musguese  being  almost 
the  only  African  tribe  who  erect  such  a 
monument. 

The  huts  are  seen  a  little  farther  back, 
and  near  them  are  two  of  the  remarkable 
granaries,  covered  with  projecting  orna- 
ments, and  mostly  kept  so  well  filled  that 
marauders  are  nearly  as  anxious  to  sack  the 
granaries  as  to  steal  the  people.  On  the 
branches  of  the  trees  is  a  quantity  of  grass 
which  has  been  hung  there  to  dry  in  the 
sun,  and  to  be  used  as  iiay  for  tlu?  horses. 

When  Major  Denham  was  near  the  Musgu 
territory,  ho  was  told  that  these  strange  and 
wild-looking  people  were  Christians.  He 
said  that  they  could  not  be  so,  because  they 
had  just  begged  of  him  the  carcass  of  a 
horse  which  nad  died  during  the  night,  and 
were  at  that  time  busily  employed  in  eating 
it  The  man,  however,  adhered  to  his  opin- 
ion, saying  that,  although  he  certiiinly  never 
had  heard  that  Christians  ate  horse-flesh, 
they  did  eat  swine's-flesh,  and  that  waa  in- 
finitely more  disgusting. 
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Tbese  people  were  unwittinglv  th©  cause 
of  great  loss  to  tht  Bomueae  aiid  Mandaras, 
The  Araba  who  had  accompauied  Dcahani 
and  Clapperton  from  Tripoli  were  verj'  anx- 
ious, before  n^turmng  home,  to  make  a  raid 
on  their  own  account,  aud  hring  batk  a 
number  of  Musgu  slaves.  The  sheikh  of 
Bornu  thought  that  this  would  be  a  good 
opportunity  of  utilmug  the  flre-anns  of  the 
Arabs  against  the  warlike  and  uurielding 
Fellatabs,  and  sent  them  off  together  with 
three  thou&and  of  his  own  troops. 

As  had  been  anticipated,  when  thej 
reached  Mandara,  the  sultan  would  not 
allow  thera  t^  attack  Musgu,  which  be 
looked  upon  as  his  own  particular  slave- 
preserve,  but  added  some  of  hl*i  own  troops 
to  those  of  the  Bornuau  sheikh,  and  sent 
them  to  capture  as  many  Fellatahs  as  they 
liked,  doing  them  the  honor  of  accompany* 
ing  the  expedition  in  person*  It  is  also  evi- 
dent that  both  the  sultan  and  the  sheikh 
dishked  as  well  as  feared  the  Arabs,  and 
were  yQTj  williag  to  turn  to  account  the 
terrible  weapons  which  they  carried,  and  by 
means  of  which  they  had  made  theniaelvtas 
so  overbearkig  and  disagreeable. 


When  they  reached  the  first  Fellatah  tnta 
and  atlaeked  it,  they  founil  it  U>  ha  strtmgi^ 
defended  with  cMrattx  de,  frist  of  slmrpcnad 
stakes  sist  feet  in  height,  behind  which  wera 
stationed  their  archers,  who  poured  ahowai 
of  poisoned  arrows  on  the  invaders.  Tl« 
Arabs,  after  a  struggle,  carried  the  feiHt 
and  pursued  the  Fellatahs  np  the  luE 
Here  they  were  received  with  naore  anwis^ 
brought  to  the  archers  by  the  women,  and 
witli  stones  rolled  down  tho  hill.  Had  (^e 
Bornu  and  Mandaiu  sokliers  pnshe^i  for- 
ward, the  whole  town  must  have  been  taken, 
instead  of  which  they  prudcotly  kept  outei 
range  of  the  poisoned  arrows.  The  Felli- 
tahsj  seeing  their  cowardice,  then  assumed 
the  ofte naive,  whereupon  the  Bornu  aiui 
Mandara  soldiers  at  once  ran  away,  headd 
by  the  sultan,  who  would  have  laid  claim  tg 
the  town  had  the  Arabs  talc  en  iL  TU 
whole  force  was  rontetl  ivith  great  loss,  tha 
Bornu  leader — a  truly  brave  man^wai 
killed  with  a  poisoned  arrow,  and  ilnjor 
Denham  was  severely  wounded*  stripped  d 
all  his  clothei,  and  barelj  escaped  with  kit 
life. 
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AnY8SiNiA  is  one  of  the  most  wotiderfiil 
nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  was 
Iodjj:  a  l:nid  of  mystery,  in  which  the  unicorn 
and  th*'  lion  hcUl  tlieir  deatlly  combats,  in 
which  dragons  Happed  their  scaly  wings 
throud^  the  air,  in  which  the  mountams  were 
of  gold  and  the  river-heds  paved  with  dia- 
monds, and,  greatest  marvel  of  all,  in  which 
Pff^ster  John^  the  priest  and  kiop:,  held  his 
court,  a  Christian  Solomon  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

In  this  last  talc  there  was  this  amount  of 
truth,  that  a  Christian  Church  exist^^d  in 
Abyssinia^  a  Church  of  extreme  antiquity, 
which  has  remained  to  the  present  day,  hav- 
ing accommotlated  itself  in  a  most  remarka- 
ble manner  to  the  race-characteristics  of  the 
Ecoi)Ie,  Setting  aside  the  interest  which 
as  been  excited  in  Abyssinia  by  the  suc- 
cessful march  of  a  British  force  to  the  mili- 
tary capital,  Abyssinia  deserves  description 
in  this  volume'.  At  first  sight  it  would 
appear  that  a  Christian  country  would  find 
no  place  in  a  work  which  has  nothing  to  do 
witfi  civilization;  but,  as  we  proceed  with 
the  account,  we  shall  find  that  Cliristianity  in 
Abyssinia  has  done  scarcely  anything  tocfvil- 
ize  the  nation,  as  we  understand  the  wor*l,  and, 
instead  of  extirpating  the  savage  customs  of 
the  peorde,  has  in  a  strange  manner  existed 
alongside  of  tliem,  if  such  a  term  may  be 
usedT 

It  is  my  purpose  in  the  following  pages  to 
give  a  succinct  description  of  tlie  uncivil- 


ized manners  and  customs  of  the  Abyssi- 
niana,  together  with  a  brief  account  of  that 
peculiar  system  of  Christianity  which  could 
survive  for  nearly  fifteen  hundred  veara,  i 
and  yet  leave  the  people  in  a  scarcely  better 
moral  state  than  if  they  had  never  heard  tha 
name  of  Christ 

Like  many  other  large  communities,  the 
great  Abyssinian  nation  is  composed  of 
several  elements,  differing  as  much  ft-om 
each  other  as  the  Scotch,  the  L-ish^  the 
Welsh,  and  the  other  mixed  races  who  to- 
gether form  the  English  nation.  In  Abys- 
sinia, however,  these  difierent  elemetils  have 
not  fnsod  themselves  so  much  together  as  ts 
the  case  with  this  kingdom,  and  each  princi- 
pality- is  independent,' having  ita  own  ruler 
and  its  own  laws. 

That  such  a  state  of  things  is  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  the  kingdom  is  evident  to 
ail  students  of  history,  and  we  find  that 
every  great  ruler  has'  attempted  to  unite 
them  under  one  head.  The  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  the  Africans  ia,  however,  strong  in 
these  people;  and  as  soon  as  the  strong  hand 
that  held  them  together  is  removeJ,  they 
fly  asunder^  and  resume  their  individuality. 
To  the  Abyfisinian  kingdom  may  be  well 
applied  the  familiar  epigram  of  a  '*  concur- 
rence of  antagonistic  atoms.'' 

Their  native  name,  ''  Hiibash,"  of  which 
our  word  Abyssinia  is  a  corruption,  sii^^nities 
"  mixture,"  and  is  exceedingly  appropriate 
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to  them.    Among  the  many  mixturea  which 

compose  thti  Aliyssioiau  nation,  the  natives 
reckon  a  considerable  Jewish  element.  They 
say  Unit  the  Shwba  of  Scripture  was  Abyssi- 
nia, and  tlial  their  qnecn  went  to  visit  S5olo- 
mon  for  the  express  purpose  of  iritroducitig 
the  blood  of  &o  era  men  t  a  sovereign  into  the 
■  royal  succession  of  Abyssinia,  She  waitiid 
till  she  bail  borne  a  soDj  and  throu^li  that 
fiOfi  the  successivo  kings  of  Abysiinla  be- 
lieve them8«»lves  to  be  lineal  descendants 
of  Solomon,  Whether  thi£  story  be  true  or 
Slot,  it  it^  Uioroiighly  in  eotiBooance  with  the 
very  lax  moraiity  of  Abyasinian  females. 
"When  the  queen  returned  to  her  own  eoua- 
try,  she  wsla  followed  by  a  number  of  Jews, 
and  thev  ^V  that  at  the  time  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  'Temple,  and  the  captivity^  a  great 
,  multitude  of  fugitives  followed  their  com- 
patriots, and  took  refuge  in  Abyssinia. 

Kunibers  of  Greeks  and  Portuguese  have 
atdiderent  timta  taken  up  their  residence 
in  Abysslma*  im<l,  like  the  im migrant  Jewn,' 
beeti  absorhed  Into  the  country,  so  that  the 
native  name  of  Uiibaijh  la  seen  to  bo  well 
desDrved- 

Three  of  the  distTicts  or  sub- kingdoms 
have  the  be^t  claim  to  the  titleof  Abyfcsmin, 
Aiid  are  inJiabiled  by  Christians  of  tiiat 
jeculiaT  kiiui  to  which^allusion  bae  jus^t  been 
mmdc.  The  first  is  the  Tiijrd  (pronouneed 
Teej^ray)  country^  whteb  takes  its  name  as  a 
province  from  a  fimnll  district  to  which  this 
name  belongs.  It  extends  to  the  Bed  Bea 
on  the  east,,  and  to  the  Tacca^y  Kiver  on  the 
west,  and  has  a  rather  uni^crtain  range  be- 
tween lat.  15^  and  12^  N.  It  is  divided  firom 
Kubia  by  a  number  of  Independent  tribes, 
while  somn  of  thu  Gal  las  and  other  tribes  are 
on  its  ni^rlhern  hountiary, 

Wesl^Aard  of  the  TaccaKj  lies  the  fiecond 
kinsrdom  or  province,  called  Amhara,  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  situated  the  city  of  Gon- 
dar;  and  the  third  is  Bliooa,  which  ues  south- 
ward of  Tigre  ami  Amhara,  and^  strangely 
enough,  is  separated  from  them  by  Gallas 
and  other  tribe s. 

Of  these  three  districts,  Ti^d  seems  to 
affc^rd  the  bc!?t  ehanicteristie  of  the  Ahyss?i- 
nians,  and  therefore  the  chief  part  of  the 
account  will  he  devnt^^d  to  the  Tiq:rdjms. 
Among  Ihesc?  people  Mn  MaUBfield  f'ark;;i"ns 
lived  for  a  consklerahlc  time,  and  to  him' we 
are  inds'bted  for  the  rrreatcr  pfirt  of  our  in- 
formation eon  ee  rn  lug  this  re  mark  iddL^  nation- 

As  a  rule,  the  Abys.^ininiis  are  of  mode  rate 
stature,  rather  be h>w  than  above  the  English 
average.  Hr.  Pnrkyn.H  saw  one  or  twfi  men 
who  attained  the  height  of  six  feet  two 
inches,  but  remarks  that  such  examples  were 
very  rfirc. 

As  is  often  the  case  with  Africans,  the 
complexion  is  exceedingly  variable,  aonie- 
times  being  of  a  ver}'  pale  coppeiy  brown, 
anil  somrtimes  filmost  as  dark  as  the  negrop 
This  variitlion,  which  i^  often  the  e fleet  of 
locality,  is  attributed  by  Mr,  Piw^na  to  the 


mixture  of  races,  As^  mor^rlveJ\  lo^nticii 
are  of  the  loosest  descripUoM  in  Alifmam, 
Christian  though  it  be,  a  man  may  ho  oflci 
seen  with  a  number  of  child  re  n  by  diflkfct 
wives^  all  unlike  each  other  in  point  of  i 


plexion;  a  brother  and  8iHt«r,Tor  i&xiaipk   I 
being  totally  dissimilar,  one  abort  and  libet  | 
as  a  negn>,  and  the  other  tnU  and  Mr  u  m 
European. 

The  negro  element  eeems  to  exptiid  IM 
chiefly  in  color,  the  peculij\rit>^  of  the  Q&sp 
form  having  been  nearly  obUli? rated  bytOB- 
tiuual  miscture  mth  other  races.  Now  «iit 
then  the  negro  eonlbrmation  of  hg  fSaam 
itself,  but  even  this  evitleuce  is  imUier  ub- 
enmmoa* 

The  women  of  the  higlier  class  »r&  rt- 
markable  for  their  beanty.  not  only  of  fdatm 
but  of  form,  and  possess  singularly  small »tii 
prc^tty  hands  and  feet,  all  of  whith  beaatiti 
tlieir  style  of  dress  exhibits  freely,  TImo! 
featyres  are  almost  of  the  European  Itjk, 
and  the  eyes  are  exceedingly  lai"ge  and  \w%\- 
tifal — so  large*  indeed,  that  an  ifxiw^t  dnw- 
ing  woidd  have  the  appearance  of  esa^ci?* 
ntion  to  pur&ons  who  turt*  uuaccui^ti'ia^jii  k 
them.  It  is  i^aid^  indeed^  that  the  oiUv  lo- 
men  who  can  l>e  compared  with  iha  Al>j^ 
nian=i  arc  the  French  hr\lf-ejiistc  of  tha  Mm* 
ritius.  The  engraving  2fo,  2  on  the  atsi 
page  mil  give  a  good  idna  uf  tlie  features  aai 
geheral  appearance  of  the  Abyj^iniaaa. 

Beginning  at  the  top,  we  have  first  a  pro-    1 
file  Mew  of  a  woman^s  head,  to  5?Iiow  th-t 
elaborate  way  in  wliich  the   hair  i^  ^Mic^ 
and  arrangecl    Next  comes  a  tVoiit  view  d 
a  he^d,  showing  the  appearanca  of  the  life 
AS  it  is  teased  and  eomhed  out  before 
mg.    The  third  fgure  gives  a  view  ol 
head  aud  bust  of  a  1ml  y  of  rauk,     l^is  ij 
drawn  to  show  another  mode   of  arrangios 
the  Irair,  as  well  as  the  elaborate  tattoo  wim 
which  the  women   love  to   decorate  eveij 
inch  of  the  body  and  limbs  from  the  neck  to 
the  tips  of  the  Singers  and  toes. 

Below  are  the  porti^aits  of  two  men,  Oi3^, 
a  priest,  has  covered  bis  shaven  head  with  a 
white  turban,  the  mark  of  the  priesthucd 
among  the  Abyss! nians,  araoug  whom  the 
laitv  wear  no  head  covering  iia\e  their 
bignly-decorated  and  well-greased  locks. 
The  second  portiait  is  the  profile  liew  of 
a  man,  and  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  cast  of 
eonntenance.  The  reajder  may  scarcely  be- 
lieve tliat  the  Abyssinians  have  been  cited 
by  a  rertain  school  of  pbilanihropists  as 
examples  of  the  intellectual  capabilir>'of  the 

Kext  to  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
Ab^ssinians  conies  their  dress.  Vaiying 
slightly  in  diBijrent  parts  of  the  countrVr 
and  cliangiug  in  some  of  its  details  aeconV 
ing  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  tlie  dress  of  the 
Afiyssinians  is  essentially  tlie  same  tlirongh- 
out  thekingdoni.  The  principal  articles  of 
dress  are  trouserSj  and  a  large  mantle  or 
*^  quarry,'' 
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The  trousers  are  of  soft  cotton,  and  of 
two  kinds,  the  one  descending  some  three 
inches  below  the  knee,  and  the  other  termi- 
nating the  same  distance  above  it  The 
trousers  are  very  tight,  and  an  Abyssinian 
dandy  will  wear  them  of  so  very  close  a  fit 
that  to  get  them  on  is  nearly  an  hour's 
work. 

Round  the  waist  is  rolled  the  sash  or  belt, 
about  one  yard  in  width.  This  is  also  of 
cotton,  and  varies  in  length  according  to 
the  fineness  of  the  material.  A  common 
belt  will  be  about  fifteen  yards  in  length, 
but  a  very  fine  one,  which  onlv  contains  the 
same  amount  of  material,  will  be  ft-om  fifty 
to  sixty  yards  long.  From  thirty  to  forty 
yards  is  the  ordinair  length  for  an  Abys- 
sinian gentleman's  belt.  It  id  put  on  by 
holding  the  end  with  one  hand  to  the  side, 
and  getting  a  friend  to  spread  it  with  his 
hands,  while  the  wearer  turns  round  and 
round,  and  so  winds  himself  up  in  the  belt, 
just  as  our  officers  did  when  the  long  silk 
sashes  were  worn  round  the  waist 

These  belts  are  not  only  useful  in  preserv- 
ing health,  but  act  as  defensive  armor  in  a 
country  where  all  tlie  men  are  armed,  and 
where  they  are  apt  to  quarrel  terribly  as 
soon  as  they  are  excited  by  drink.  Even  in 
war  time,  the  belt  often  protects  the  wearer 
from  a  blow  which  he  has  only  partially 
guarded  with  his  shield. 

Like  the  trousers  and  belt,  the  mantle  or 
"  quarry  "  is  made  of  cotton,  and  is  very  fine 
and  soft  It  is  made  in  a  rather  curious 
manner.  The  ordinary  quarry  consists  of 
three  pieces  of  cotton  cloth,  each  fifteen  feet 
long  by  three  wide,  and  having  at  each  end 
a  red  stripe,  some  five  or  six  inches  in  width. 
These  are  put  together  after  a  rather  curious 
and  complicated  manner.  "  One  is  first  taken 
and  doubled  carefully,  so  that  the  red  stripes 
of  each  end  come  exactly  together.  A  sec- 
ond piece  is  then  taken,  and  also  folded,  but 
inside  out,  and  one  half  of  it  laid  under  and 
the  other  half  over  the  first  piece,  so  that 
the  four  red  borders  now  come  together. 
One  edge  of  this  quadruple  cloth  is  then 
sewed  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the  last- 
mentioned  piece  is  turned  back,  so  that  the 
two  together  form  one  double  cloth  of  two 
breadths.  The  third  piece  is  now  added  in  a 
similar  manner,  the  whole  forming  a '  quarry ' 
which,  lest  any  reader  should  have  got  con- 
fused with  the  above  description,  is  a  white 
double  cloth,  with  a  red  border  near  the 
bottom  only."  A  completed  quarry  is  seven 
feet  six  inches  long,  by  nine  feet  wide.  The 
quarries  are  seldom  washed  more  than  once 
a  year,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  abundant 

frease  used  in  the  Abyssinian  toilet,  they 
ecome  horribly  dirty.  The  natives,  how- 
ever, rather  admire  this  appearance.  An 
Abyssinian  dandy  despises  a  clean  quarry, 
and  would  no  more  wash  his  mantle  than  a 
fashionable  lady  would  bleach  a  piece  of  old 
lace. 
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There  are  different  qualities  of  quarry, 
the  best  being  made  of  materials  so  fine 
that  six  pieces  are  required,  and  it  is  folded 
four  times  double.  The  colored  stripe  at  the 
edge  is  of  red,  yellow,  and  blue  silk,  neatly 
worked  together.  It  is  worn  in  various 
modes,  the  most  usual  resembling  that  in 
which  a  Highlander  wears  his  plaid,  so  as  to 
leave  the  right  arm  at  liberty. 

The  quarry  forms  the  sleeping  costume 
of  the  Abyssinians,  who  take  off  their  trou- 
sers, and  roll  themselves  up  so  completely 
in  their  mantles  that  they  cover  up  their 
entire  bodies,  limbs,  and  heads.  When  they 
arrange  themselves  for  the  night,  they  con- 
trive to  remove  their  trousers,  and  even 
their  belts,  without  exposing  themselves  in 
the  least;  and  when  we  remember  the  ex- 
treme tightness  of  the  former  article  of 
dress,  and  the  inordinate  length  of  the  lat- 
ter, it  is  a  matter  of  some  surprise  that  the 
feat  should  be  accomplished  so  cleverly. 

Married  persons  pack  themselves  up  in  a 
similar  manner,  but  in  pairs,  their  mantles 
forming  a  covering  for  the  two.  It  is  very 
curious  to  see  how  they  manage  to  perform 
this  seemingly  impossible  task.  They  seat 
themselves  side  by  side,  the  man  on  the 
woman's  right  hand,  and  place  the  short 
end  of  the  quarry  under  them.  The  long 
end  is  then  thrown  over  their  heads,  and 
under  its  shelter  the  garments  are  removed. 
The  quarry  is  rolled  tightly  round  the 
couple,  and  they  are  ready  for  repose. 

So  large  a  mantle  is,  of  course,  inconven- 
ient on  a  windy  day,  and  in  battle  would  be 
a  fatal  encumbrance.  On  the  former  occa- 
sion it  is  confined  to  the  body  by  a  short, 
cape-like  garment  called  the  "  clino "  or 
'*  lemd,"  and  in  war  the  quarry  is  laid  aside, 
and  the  dino  substituted  for  it.  The  dino  is 
often  a  very  elaborate  garment,  made  of 
cloth,  velvet,  or,  more  frequently,  the  skin 
of  some  animal,  cut  in  a  peculiar  manner  so 
as  to  leave  eight  strips  pendent  from  the 
lower  ed^e  by  way  of  a  fringe. 

The  skms  of  the  lion  and  black  leopard 
are  most  esteemed,  and  are  only  worn  on 
gala  days  by  chiefs  and  very  great  warriors. 
They  are  lined  with  scarlet  cloth,  and  are 
fitted  with  a  number  of  amulets  which  ap- 
pear in  front  of  the  breast  A  dino  made 
of  the  black-maned  lion  skin  will  often  be 
valued  at  eight  or  ten  pounds,  while  a  com- 
mon one  will  scarcely  cost  one-tenth  of  that 
amount  A  very  favorite  skin  is  that  of  the 
unborn  calf,  which  takes  a  soft  lustre  like 
that  of  velvet,  and  accordingly  can  only  be 
worn  by  dandies  who  are  rich  enough  to 
purchase  it,  or  kill  a  cow  for  the  sake  of 
this  skin.  An  ordinary  calf-skin  is  con- 
temned, and  would  only  be  worn  by  a  man 
of  the  lowest  class.  A  peculiar  kind  of 
sheep  is  kept  by  the  Abyssinians  for  the 
sake  of  its  wool,  which  is  sometimes  more 
than  two  feet  in  length. 

The  sheep  lead  a  very  artificial  life,  are 


iD&pt  <ky  and  night  on  coucliea,  are  f^&d  with 
meat  iiad  milk,  and  their  tieecea  washed  and 
combed  r^gularlv  m  if  they  were  ladies-  lap- 
dogs,  Tht!  result  of  thig  treatmtnt  is,  that 
they  ha\*e  beautiful  fleeces,  T^hicli  are  worth 
froia  twentjr  to  thirty  ihillli^  eaeh,  but 
their  ile&h  is  utterly  useless  lor  consurap- 
tion,  lieing  very  small  in  quantity,  and 
c>tf endive  iu  quality.  The  deet-cs  are*  gener- 
ally dved  black,  that  being  a  fashionable 
color  m  Abysftinift, 

The  skin  of  the  byiena  or  the  dog  is  never 
used  for  clothing,  and  the  nativts  have  a 
superstitious  fear  of  the  red  jackaL  thinking 
that  ij^  they  should  be  wounded  while  wear* 
ing  a  dino  of  jackal  eskin,  one  of  the  hairs 
might  enter  the  wound,  and  so  prove  fatal 
to  the  sufferer*  The  leopard  ekin  is  never 
worn  by  ordinan*  AbysmiiianSv  being  CKcJu- 
sively  used  by  the  Gal  las  and  Shooas,  and 
by  a  certain  set  of  dervishes  called  Uie  Zac- 
chiri. 

Contrary  to  the  habit  of  most  African 
nation**,  the  men  wear  but  few  ornamcms, 
those  which  they  employ  being  ahnost  al- 
ls'ay*^  signs  of  valor.  Amulets  are  found  on 
almost  every  man^  and  many  of  them  wear 
whole  strings  of  these  sacred  iuiicles,  crossed 
over  the  shoulders  and  falling  as  bw  as  the 
knees*  Most  AbjTisiiiians  c*uTy  a  pair  of 
tweezers  Ibr  extracting  thorns  from  the  feet 
and  legs,  and  the  wealthier  among  thera 
place  their  tweezers  in  a  highly  ornamented 
silvf^r  ease,  which  is  hung  from  the  handle 
of  the  sword. 

Whenever  an  Abyssinian  is  seen  wearing 
a  silver  ehain,  he  is  known  to  have  killed  an 
elephant,  while  those  who  have  distin- 
gui^heil  themselves  in  battle  are  known  by 
a  sort  fif  silver  bracelet,  which  extends  from 
the  uTist  nearly  as  far  as  the  elbow.  It  opens 
longitudinally  by  hinges,  and  is  fastened  with 
a  eli\s|i.  Th is  or n am c n t  i s  call ed  th  c  *^  b i toa, " 
and  is  often  very  elegantly  engraved,  and 
adorned  with  ^Tded  patterns.  The  silver- 
sniitli:i^  who  make  these  and  similar  articles 
are  r?ither  oddly  treated.  They  are  conaid* 
ered  m  slaves,  are  not  alio  wed  to  leave  the 
country,  and  yet  are  treated  with  consider* 
able 'kindness,  save  and  except  the  payment 
for  their  labor. 

Consequently,  the  silversmith,  finding  that 
he  has  to  wait  a  very  long  time  for  his  money, 
and  probably  will  not  get  it  at  all,  is  forced 
to  pay  himself  by  embes^ding  a  quantity  oi 
the  gold  and  silver  which  are  given  him'  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  bracelet,  and  substi- 
tuting an  equal  amount  of  less  precious 
metal,  Mr.  Parky ns  mentions  that  he  has 
known  a  man  to  receive  silver  equal  to 
thirty  sequins,  and  to  use  in  the  work  rather 
less  than  eight  Many  of  these  bracelets 
are  ornamented  with  little  beH-like  pieces 
of  ^Iver  round  the  edge,  which  tinkle  and 
ctah  m  the  wearer  moves.  Similar  bells 
are  attached  to  a  sort  of  silver  coronet  worn 
by  very  great  men,  and,  together  with  the 


tilver  chaitia  t<j  which  they  are  attadi^ 

hang  over  die  ears  and  neck  of  the  weartr. 

As  to  the  weapons  of  the  Aby^iaiiu^ 
they  consist  cbiedy  of  the  aword^  ^ear^ttd 
shield.  In  later  days  fire-arms  have  dmo 
jutroduced,  but,  as  this  work  treats,  only  if  i 
the  uncivilized  part  of  mankind^  these  wmi^ 
ons  will  not  be  reckoned  in  tiie  Abyidnla 
armory. 

The'  sword,  or  *^  Shotol,"  is  a  very  otMh- 
shaped  weapon*  The  blade  is  nearly  »Xnl^ 
for  some  two  feet^  and  then  turn*  SJUddufe 
like  a  sickle,  but  with  a  more  anrakr  mL 
The  edge  is  on  the  inside,  and  t£la  pc^cAr 
fijrm  is  inteiided  for  striking  downwifd 
over  the  enemy's  shield  In  order  lopif 
weight  to  the  blow,  the  blade  Is  much  rao 
and  heavier  toward  the  point  than  it  ii 
hilt.  As  if  this  form  of  blade  did  not  m^ 
the  sword  feeble  enough^  the  hilt  beoeA- 
structed  that  it  preventa  aU  play  of  M 
iviist.  The  handle  is  made  of  a  pmmM 
piece  pf  rhinoceros  horn,  five  inehei  wt& 
at  one  end,  and  three  at  the  other,  li  ii 
made  Into  the  proper  shape  for  a  handle  ly 
cutting  out  semicircular  pieces  along  m 
sides,  leaving  the  four  sharp  comer*  m 
their  previous  form,  Wlien  the  sword  ii 
grasped,  one  of  the  four  angles  must 
under  the  wrists  so  that  if  the  weiqioii 

allowed  to  play  freely,  as  in  ordinary  §m 

manship,  the  point  would  be  driven  into^ 
wrist. 

As  with  the  natives  of  Southern 
the  Abyssinians  prefer  soft  iron  to  tem] 
steel,  tlie  former  admitting  of  bein^  stn  ^ 
ened  when  bent,  but  the  latter  being  if!  Il' 
snap.  The  sword  is  always  bun^  ofi  fii 
right  side,  in  order  to  be  out  of  the  war  d 
the  shield,  especially  when,  as  in  travdiliiif^ 
it  is  swung  backward  and  forward  widi  m 
play  of  tlie  left  ann. 

The  sheath  of  the  sword  ia  made  of  lea- 
ther or  red  morocco,  and  is  ornamented  Jf 
the  great  men  with  a  number  of  tShm 
plates.  At  the  end  of  the  sheath  is  a  toeli 
ball,  called  "lomita."  This  curious  of» 
ment  is  mostly  of  silver.,  and  is  almo^  a 
large  as  a  bilHard  ball.  The  aword-beltl 
of  the  same  material  as  the  acnbbani 

The  spear  is  from  six  to  SM&ven  fi^ti 
length,  and  the  head  is  squared  like  thai  rf 
a  pike.  The  four  sides  are  mostly  groofl^ 
so  that  the  head  of  the  weapon  looks  ««* 
thing  like  a  qnadrangular  bayonet  Vk 
spear  is  used  both  as  a  lance  and  as  a  n^ 
lin,  a  good  soldier  being  able  to  strifeet 
man  at  thirtJ^or  forty  yards-  distance.  Hi 
cavalry  always  cany  two  spears,  one  4 
which  is  thrown,  and  the  other  retaine*!  » 
be  used  as  a  lance.  Tliey  have  rather  I 
curious  mode  of  using  tlie  lance^  aimiiif  I 
at  the  adversary  as  if  they  meant  to  tbiw 
it,  but  only  letting  the  shaft  slip  throii# 
the  hand,  and  catching  it  by  th©  butt, 
'  The  shaiTte  of  the  spears  are  very  neati* 
made,  and  much  pains  are  bestowed  upd 
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them.  They  are  marlc  of  very  young  trees, 
which  are  cleared  of  the  bnrt  by  tire,  and 
are  then  Htraightened  nnd  dried.  This  oper- 
ation requires  a  very  skilful  manipulation  as, 
if  the  wood  he  too  much  dried,  it  is  hrittle 
and  snaps;  if  irreguhirly  hen  ted,  it  never 
will  remain  8trai;^ht;  and  if  not  dried  sulli- 
•ciently,  it  warps  with  every  change  of 
weatKer.  When  properly  straightened^  the 
shafts  are  greased  and  hung  over  the  lire 
for  Beveral  months,  until  they  assume  tlie 
proper  reddish-yellow  hue. 

VVHion  not  in  use,  each  lance  is  kept  in  a 
Bheath,  to  the  top  of  whicdi  is  fastened  a 
loop  by  which  it  can  be  hung  to  the  end  of 
the  COW'S  horn  which  does  duty  for  a  peg  in 
-Abyasinian  houses,  and  which  is  just  long 
enough  to  allow  the  lance  to  hang  straight 
without  touching  the  wall. 

The  Abys^ini^in  shield  is  made  of  buflUlo 
hide,  anfl  is  strong  enough  to  resist  any 
«word  cut,  and  to  throw  olf  a  spear  if  re- 
ceived obliquely  upon  it.  If,  bowovoir,  a 
good  spear  shoiild  strike  the  shiehl  fairly, 
It  will  pien_-e  it.  In  order  to  preserve  the 
needful  olpliquity,  the  shield  la  ma^Ie  like 
the  segment  of  a  sphere,  and  ha-s  a  project- 
iag  boas  in  the  centre.  The  shield  la  al- 
most always  ornamented,  the  most  valued 
decorations  being  the  mane,  tall,  and  paw  of 
a  lion,  arranged  in  various  ways  according 

•  to  the  tflsto  of  ihe  owner.  To  some  shields 
is  attiiched  the  skin  of  the  Guereza  monkey, 

'Which,  with  its  bold  contrast  of  Ioi;g  jetty- 
black  and  snowy- white  hair,  has  really  a 
Btriking  and  artistic  elfeet.  This,  however,  is 
'always  dis^carded  when  the  native  kills  a  lion. 
Chiefs  always  have  their  shields  nearly 
covered  with  silver  ]>lates  and  bosses^  a 
liftshioa  which  is  imitated  in  brass  by  the 
poorer  soldiers.  Still,  if  a  common  soldier 
nad  a  good  shield,  he  would  not  hide  its 
^beauties  with  brass  plates*  A  chi^f  is  dis- 
tinguished not  only  by  his  silver-mounted 

*  shield,  hut  by  his  silver-plated  mvord-scalv 
bard.  On  his  head  he  wears  a  silver  front- 
let, called  "akodamir,'*  having  silver  chains 

^hanging  from  it,  and  a  white  feather  stuck 
in  the  hair  behincl  the  frontlet.  If  a  man 
of  notable  courage,  he  also  wears  the  lion- 
■ekin  dino. 

Round  the  edge  of  the  shield  are  pierced 
4h  numbo  of  holes,  through  which  is  passe(l 
tlie  thong  that  suspends  it  to  the  wall  when 
•not  in  use,    Eac!h  dav,  as  it  hangs  on  the 

*wall,  the  owner  takes  it  down  and  shifts  the 
thong  from  one  hole  to  another,  so  that  the 
Bhield  may  not  he  warped,  find  lose  its 
firized  roundness.  The  sliield  must  swing 
quite  clear  of  the  wall. 

To  a  good  swordsman  the  shield  would  be 
iHn  encumbrance,  and  not  a  menus  of  safety. 
On  account  of  the  necessity  of  holding  out 
the  shield  with  the  letl  arm,  the  sword 
becomes  of  little  value  as  an  ofTensive  M'eap- 
>on,  the  owner  not  daring  to  strike  lest  he 
•bould  expose  himself  to  a  counter  blow. 


Whereas  he  who,  like  Fitz-James,  finds  his 
'*  blade  both  sword  and  shield,*' makes  very 
light  of  au  Abyssinian  warrior's  prowess. 
ilr.  Parkyns  says  on  this  subjcc^t,  that  any 
ordinary  swordsman,  without  a  shit  Id,  cab 
easily  heat  the  be^t  Abyssinian  nrmeil  with 
sword  and  shield  also/  The  best  mmle  of 
fighting  the  Ahvssinian  warrior  is  to  make 
a  feint  at  his  fiead.  Up  goes  his  hea%y 
shield,  which  certainly  guards  his  head,  but 
pri*venta  the  owner  from  seeing  lljat  his 
adversary  is  making  a  sweeping  cut  at  his 
legs.  Bnould  the  cut  5  or  6  fail,  make 
another  feint  at  the  hea^"!,  and  follow  it  up 
with  a  real  blow.  Anticipating  a  J'eint,  the 
Abyssinian  lowers  bis  shield  to  protect  his 
legs,  and,  as  he  does  so»  receives  the  edge  of 
the  swonl  full  on  bis  unprotected  crown. 

Although  he  is  well  armed,  looks  very 
nerce,  and  is  of  a  quarrelsome  disposition, 
the  Abyssinian  soldier  is  not  remarknble  for 
courage,  and  prefers  boasting  to  tighting. 
He  never  seems  to  enter  the  battle  with  the 
idea  of  merely  killing  or  routing  the  enemy, 
hut  is  always  looking  out  for  trophies  tor 
himself.  As  with  many  nations,  nud  ivs  was 
the  case  with  the  Israelites  in  the  earlier 
times,  the  Abyssinian  mutilates  a  fallen 
enemy,  and  Ciirries  otf  a  portion  of  his  body 
as  a  trophy,  which  he  €4m  exhibit  before  his 
chief,  and  on  which  he  can  found  a  reputa- 
tion for  valor  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

So  much  do  the  Ahyssinians  prize  this 
savage  trophy  that,  just  as  Amerit\au  In- 
dians have  feigned  death  and  submitted  to 
the  loss  of  their  scal]>s  without  giving  the 
lesist.sign  of  life,  men  wouuded  in  battle 
have  sulfered  an  even  more  cruel  mutila- 
tion, and  survived  the  injury.  An  Aliyssi- 
nian  lias  even  been  known  to  kill  a  comrade 
in  order  to  secure  this  valued  trophy,  when 
he  has  been  unable,  either  from  mischance 
or  want  of  courage,  to  kill  an  euem}'. 

We  come  now  to  the  women  and  their 
dress. 

Young  girls  are  costumed  in  the  simplest 
possible  style,  namely,  a  piece  of  cotton 
stuff  wrapped  round  the  waist,  and  descend- 
ing  half  way  to  the  knee.  8hould  the  girl 
be  nch  enough  to  aiford  a  larire  wrapper, 
she  brings  one  end  of  it  upward  and  throws 
it  over  the  left  shoulder.  In  Tiijrre  the  girls 
prefer  a  black  goatskin.  omamentiHl  vith 
cowries.  A  married  woman  wears  a  ?*ort  of 
loose  shirt,  and  a  mantle,  or  quarry,  similar 
to  that  which  is  worn  by  the  men,  but  of 
finer  materials.  Should  she  be  able  to  own 
a  mule,  she  wears  trousers,  which  are  very 
ftdl  at  the  waist,  and  decrease  grailually  to 
the  ankle*  where  they  fit  like  the  skin. 

As  to  their  ornaments,  they  are  so  numer- 
ous as  to  defy  description.  That  which 
coftts  the  least^  and  is  vet  the  most  valued, 
is  the  tattoo^  which  fs  employed  with  a 
profusion  worthy  of  the  New  Zerdander* 
''The  Tigr<5an  ladies,'*  so  writes  Hr,  Par* 


IryniL,  "  tittoo  UieBXstelves;  tJiough,  m  this  j 
mode  of  LidornLug  the  person  is  not  com- ! 
moil  cxceptinir  among  tlie  intmbiUmts  of 
the  capitd  and  persons  who  hav»>  parsed 
ftome  lime  there-,  I  should  jufl^<?  it  to  be  a 
fashion  imported  from  the  Anihara. 

'^  Tiic^  men  seldom  tattoo  more  than  one 
ormiment  ou  the  upjier  part  of  tho  arm* 
nuiiT  Uio  shoulder,  while  tnc  women  cover 
neiirly  the  whole  of  their  bodies  with  stsirs, 
lines,  nod  ero&aes,  often  rather  tastefully 
arranged,  I  may  well  Bny  nearly  the  whole 
of  their  persons,  for  they  mark  the  neek, 
shouhler^,  brejists,  and  arms,  down  to  tlie 
tinkers,  which  are  etiriehed  with  lineSj  to 
imitate  nni^s*,  ne^irly  to  the  nail^.  The  leet, 
ankles,  and  eiilves  of  tlit.'  k%^  are  eimilarly 
adorned,  and  even  the  f^iim^  are  by  mme 
pricked  entirely  bltJe.  w^hiTe  olliera  have  them 
»4triped  aUenifilely  bine  iitid  the  natural  pink, 
*^  To  sets  poine  *4"  Uieir  de^if^ns,  one  woulil 
give  them  eredit  for  aunio  skill  In  thn  handling 
theirpeneil;  biiL  in  f^jct,  theirftystera  of  draw- 
ing the  pattern  m  purely  meclVunieaL  I  hiul 
one  arm  adorned;  a  rather  biinU  old  wonnm 
was  the  artbt;  her  iinpkmenl*  consisted  of 
a  email  pot  of  some  sort  of  lilackirig.  made, 
ghfi  told  mev  of  charred  herhi^,  a  liirge  home- 
made  iron  pin,  about  one-fourth  of  an  ineh 
at  the  end  of  w  bieh  w  as  j^round  fine,  a  bit 
or  two  of  hollow  eane,  anu  a  piece  of  straw. 
The  two  IfL^t-nnmed  itemii  were  her  subati- 
tutra  ihr  pencils. 
**  Her  circles  were  made  Ijy  dipptnjz  ilie 
^^  end  **f  a  niece  of  cane  of  the  required  size 
^^Linto  t!ie  backing,  and  ntaking  its  impre^ 
^^r»fli<^n  on  the  skin;  whOe  an  end  of  the  ^IraM, 
'  bent  to  the  proper  len^^^th,  and  likewiee 
blaekened,  niurkrd  nil  the  linr?«.  F^quarc**, 
diamonds,  ^i\,  which  were  to  he  ol  e<jual 
leof^th.  Her  desij^n  bein^  thus  comph/ted, 
she  wtirki'd  avvnv  on  it  with  her  ]>iu,  which 
she  du^^'  in  as  tar  an  tiie  lb  in  ]sart  would 
enter,  kee|^iii^  the  supply  of  blacking  f?iif- 
licient,  and  ^oioif  over  the  *^ame  g^iouiid 
repeatedly  hy  insure  rej^ailaritj  and  nnity  in 
tb e  1  i u e s.  ^Y  i t h  H*jme  \n ' rso n h  tb e  ti ret  e tff •  c t 
of  tbii^  tattoiiHiij  iH  to  produce  a  coujiiderable 
amount  of  fever,  from  the  irritation  caused 
by  the  jHineturi'^,  especially  so  with  I  lie 
lailies,  from  the  extent  *if  Rurface  thus  ren- 
dered sore.  To  allay  this  irritation,  tln-*y 
are  generally  obliged  to  remain  for  a  few 
day.K  in  a  ease  of  vcKcttdvle  matter,  which  is 
pla-stered  all  over  tbeiii  in  the  form  of  a  sort 
of  ^reen  poultice,  A  peab  forms  over  tbo 
tattooini:,  which  should  not  be  picked  otf, 
but  allowed  to  fhll  off  of  it.self.  When  this^ 
disapiiearti,  the  opera titui  is  eomplcte,  and 
the  marks  are  indelible;  nay,  more,  the 
Ahyssinians  declare  that  tliey  may  he  traced 
on  the  person'i^  hf>nes  even  afler  death  has 
bared  them  of  their  lie  shy  cover  1011;/' 

The  wr^mcn  ako  wear  a  va.^t  number  <if 
silver  ornametits,  such  as  several  ehains 
round  tlu^  neck,  tliree  pairs  of  silver  or  ^dlt 
liraceletSj  a  number  of  little  ailver  oma- 
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ment.4  hung  like  belb  to  the  ankl^,  aboi! 
which  are  a  series  of  baDglea  of  th«  mt 
me  tab  A  wealthy  woman  has  abo  %  In^ 
flat  silver  ease,  coutaitiing:  talismiLnK  ai 
ornamented  witli  bella  of  ihe  same  mtM, 
suspended  by  four  silver  chains;  wbikW 
hair  is  decorated  vvith  a  Ijxr^e  silver  m, 
elal>orately  made,  and  fnmi&hed  imi 
number  of  pei^dent  ornaments. 

The  illustration  No,  1,  617th  pag^.  ei& 
its  the  costume  of  an  Aby&sfnian'ladT,  ' 
the  ditlerence  in  dress  between  1 
her  servant*.  The  latter  — wh<' 
are  her  slaves,  no  other  idea  oi  ?< tm  r? 
entering  the  AbyMiman  miiid  —  art,  -c^ 
ing  elotlies  in  a*  brtK>k,  in  prepanidoa  k 
the  Fea«t  of  St,  Jobn^  the  t>iily  d»j  intti 
year  when  the  Abyssinians  trouble 
to  \ynsh  either  their  clothes  or  them 
Other  slaves  are  carryitijj  water-jars  cmtt 
baeks — ^not  on  their  heails;  arid  in  xhti'^ 
ground  stands  their  mistress  givinj  W 
orders.  The  reader  will  note  the  gmiH 
way  in  which  the  mantle  is  put  on^ukltl 
string  of  leathern  amulet  cases  which  bi9 
by  her  *tide, 

*  As  to  the  hair  itself,  it  m  dres!^5d  mi 
peculiar  manner.  It  is  gathered  ialoa»i| 
titude  of  plaitB,  beginning  at  the  vajl 
of  the  head,  and  falling  a's  low  Ski  t!hi0 
Both  sexes  have  the  liair  plstiled  in  I 
mamierj  but  the  raeo  wear  their  \Mk 
various  w^ays.  According  to  strict  A^ 
sininn  etiquette^  which  has  greallj  ftMl 
biter  years,  a  vouth  who  has  tsol  4i 
guished  himseff  oirght  to  w^ar  hit 
nuidaited*  As  Eoon  a^  he  has  kilMi 
in  battle,  he  shaves  his  head,  wiih  lbe» 
ce]iti<tn  of  a  sinj^Ie  ]daif,  r^iid  tor  t-vcrrsifil 
tioual  victim  a  Jrcsh  jdait  is  added  Whd 
he  kills  the  tifttj,  he  is  allowed  to  weirlii 
whfrle  of  hiF*  hair  in  trei^.^t^s. 

This  ntode  of  dressing  the  hair  OSXV0 
a  vast  amount  of  time/ hut  time  h  3it 
value  to  an  Abysi^inian,  who  exiiemls  "^ 
eral  hours  upon  his  bead  once  evtrr  S» 
tiight  or  so.  The  plaits  are  held  m  ^ 
phiecs  by  a  s^rt  of  fixture  mnde  of  l^M 
I  cotton-seeds,  pud  are  |ilentit\illv  R^taiHil 
with  butter.  Vast  qnantities  of  fhi^  li» 
article  are  consnmed  in  Abyg^j^iniaa  tci* 
and  it  ii^  con  spidered  a  mark  of  faghioa* 
place  a  large  pat  of  bntter  on  the-topodh 
head  before  going  out  in  the  rnorniae.fli 
to  allow  it  to  be  melted  by  the  heat  of  ^ 
sun  and  run  over  the  hair.  Of  cean*  i 
drip3  from  the  ends  of  the  lonj^  tressa* 
the  neck  mid  clothes  of  the  wearer,  W 
^uch  staiuf^  are  considered  as  marb  i 
wealth.  Sometimes  it  runs  over  the  tj& 
and  is  apt  to  get  into  the  eyes.,  so  that  ioW 
weathtT  tVie  corner  of  the*  qur.rrv  i^brfT' 
used  in  wiping  away  the  trickling  hutlet 

in  order  to  preserve  tlie  arrange  meat 
the  hair  during  the  night,  they  ust  "insi 
a  pillow  a  sort'of  short  erutcii,  looking 
like  a  comraoa  scraper  with  a  rouoded  t^ 
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The  government  of  the  Abyssinians  has 
varied  several  times,  but  has  mostly  settled 
down  into  a  sort  of  divided  monarchy. 

There  is  an  Emperor,  supreme  ting,  or 
Negust,  who  must  be  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  who 
must  be  crowned  by  the  high  priest  or  Abuna, 
an  ecclesiastic  who  corresponds  very  nearly 
with  the  Greek  Patriarch.  Mostly,  the  king 
holds  but  nominal  sway  over  the  nerco  and 
insubordinate  chiefs  of  provinces,  and,  as 
is  likely,  the  fiercest,  cleverest,  and  most 
unscrupulous  chief  generally  contrives  to 
manage  the  king  much  as  he  likes.  Should 
the  kmg  be  strong-minded  enough  to  hold 
his  own  opinions,  tne  chiefs  become  dissatis- 
fied, and  by  degrees  fall  into  a  state  of 
chronic  rebellion,  as  was  the  case  during  the 
last  years  of  Theodore's  life. 

Each  of  the  great  districts  has  its  own 
Ras,  chief,  or  prince,  according  to  the  title 
that  may  be  used,  and  his  authority  is  abso- 
lute in  his  own  province.  The  Ras  appoints 
under  him  a  number  of  great  chiefs,  who 
bear  the  title  of  Dejasmatch  (commonly  con- 
tracted into  Dejatch),  corresponding  in  some 
degree  with  our  ducal  rank.  Under  these 
great  chiefs  are  lesser  officers,  and  each  of 
them  is  appointed  by  beat  of  the  great 
drum  of  ceremony  ana  proclamation  by  the 
heralds.  Men  so  appointed  have  the  privi- 
lege of  drums  beating  oefore  them  on  a  march 
or  in  battle,  and  their  rank,  that  of  ^'addy 
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negarie,"  or  men  of  honor,  confers  the  same 
practical  power  as  that  of  Dejasmatch,  the 
title  alone  being  wanting. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  the  late 
Bang  Theodore  held  the  title  of  Dejasmatch 
before  he  had  himself  named  King  of  Ethio- 
pia; and  as  the  history  of  this  remarkable 
man  gives  someideaof  the  Abyssinian  mode 
of  government,  a  very  brief  sketch  will  be 
given  of  his  progress  to  the  throne. 

Putting  togetner  the  various  histories  that 
have  appeared,  and  rejecting  their  many 
discrepancies,  we  come  to  the  following  series 
of  events. 

ICassai,  for  such  was  his  name  before  he 
changed  it  to  Theodorus,  was  the  son  of  a 
very  small  chief  named  Hailu  Weleda  Geor- 
gis,  whose  only  distinction  seems  to  have 
been  his  reputed  descent  from  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,  a  tradition  of  which  Kassai  afterward 
took  advantage.  When  he  died,  his  little 
property  was  seized  by  his  relations,  and  his 
widow  was  forced  to  support  herself  bv  sell- 
ing the  "kosso,"  the  popular  remedy  for  the 
tape- worm  J  a  creature  which  is  singularly 

Erevalent  m  this  country.  Kassai,  then  a 
oy,  took  re^ge  in  a  monastery,  where  ho 
mi^ht  have  remained  until  this  day,  had  not  a 
Dejasmatch,  who  had  turned  rebel  afler  their 
custom,  attacked  the  monastery,  burned  the 
huts  of  whlob  it  "was  composed,  and  killed  the 
boys  who  ^^A^abited  it  by  way  of  avenging 
himself  ,^^^eVc  "^^^^t^^   Kassai,  however. 


escaped  the  massacre,  and  fled  to  a  powerftil 
and  warlike  re4ation.,  the  Dejasmatcli  Coufn, 
under  whotu  he  letirned  the  management  of 
arms,  and  aa  much  of  the  art  of  war  aa  was 
known; 

His  uncle  however  died^  and  his  two  sons 
immticUately  fought  for  tlie  patrimony;  and, 
while  they  were  quarrtdUug^  another  power- 
ful Dejasmateh  saw  hb  opportnoity.  &wept 
down  8udilenly  npon  thera^  and  made  niinst^lf 
master  of  the  best  and  most  iertile  part  of  the 
district. 

Again  ejected  from  a  home,  Kmsm  con- 
trived to  gt't  to|[ether  a  band  of  followers, 
■whom  we  shonld  not  wrong  verj'-  greatly  by 
calling  rohbcrsi,  and  for  some  yearn  Uv^ctl  a 
wandering  life  raarveJloii^ly  reaembling  lliat 
of  David  in  his  earUer  i>  earj^.  By  degrees 
his  band  inere^ised  unti!  snme  of^the  petty 
chi  efs  j  o  i  ne  d  hi  m  w  i  th  tl le  ir  fo  Uo wt^  rs ,  and 
he  becamo  a  man  of  such  importance  that 
the  weH-koown  Waisoro  Mennen,  the  crafty 
and  fimljilionii  mother  of  lias  AJi  Jinding  that 
be  could  not  he  bt^aten  in  the  field, gave  him 
in  marriiige  the  daughter  of  the  Kasi,  8he, 
however,  "proved  a  faithful  wife  to  him,  and 
would  have  nothing  to  do  wilh  Mim  i^eht'meB 
of  her  i^ranJmuthtr.  At  last  Kns;&ui  and 
Waiworo  Mtimen  c^irae  to  an  open  rupture, 
and  frtught  a  battle,  in  which  the  fonncr  was 
victorious,  and  captured  both  the  lady  and 
her  line  prtivinco  of  Denibea,  The  latter  he 
kept,  but  tht^  former  he  set  at  liberty. 

Has  AU  then  tried  to  rid  himt^elf  of  his 
ttotlblef^ome  son-in-law  by  assigning  Dem- 
hea  to  Herrit  Goshn,  a  j^owerfnl  Dejasnmlch. 
who  accordingly  invaded  the  district,  and 
(frnva  Kassai  out  of  it  This  happened  in 
1R50,  In  Ifft*?  than  twt>  years,  bowever,  Kas- 
Bai  reorganized  an  army,  attaekt'd  the  eamp 
of  Berrn  trosshu,  f^hot  bihi  witb  hi  pi  own  haiKi. 
and  got  hark  bis  province.  Thinking  tlmt 
matters  were  now  becoming  serious,  RaR 
All  took  the  field  in  jier^on  and  marched 
against  Kansai,  who  conquered  him,  drove 
hnn  nulling  th(^  Gallat^  for  safety, and  took 
possession  of  the  wbole  of  Amhknu 

Having  so  cure  1 1  tbis  splendid  prize,  he 
sent  to  Has  On  hi.  the  Prince  of  Tig  re,  and 
deraauded  tn^Ritc.  OuU  refused,  led  his 
army  against  Kassai,  and  1n=it  both  his  prov- 
ince and  his  liborty.  The  confjueror  kept 
him  in  pripoii  nntiriSno,  when  bis  first  wife 
died, and  he  married  the  daughter  of  Onbi, 
Tivbom  he  released  and  made  a' tributary  vas* 
sal. 

Being  now  practically  master  of  the  whole 
conntrv,  be  srnt  for  Abba  8alanin,  the 
then  Aliuna  or  Patriarch,  and  bad  himself 
crovvnrd  by  the  title  oT  Theodorus,  King  of 
tbe  kings  cif  Ethiopia,  This  event  took 
place  in  X^tilH;  and  from  that  time  to  his 
death  Thr-odore  maintained  his  supremacy, 
his  a*^tonisbing  personal  anthoritj"  keeping 
in  cheek  tlie  tierce  and  rebellions  spirits  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded.  How  he  really 
ttied  to  do  the  best  for  his  country  we  ail 


know.    Semi*BaYage  aa  he  was  by  imbna, 
he    posa eased  manv   virtues^  and*  hiuj  b 
known  his  epoch  Isetter,  would  still  hm 
been  on  the  throne,  the  ruler  of  a  conttniii 
instea*!  of  a  rebeUions  people,    Bnt  he  im 
too  far  ahead  of  his  age.     He  saw  the  d«» 
sity  tor  reforms^  and   ira patiently  tn^  w 
force  tliem  on  tbe  people,  inste^l"  of  iii  ii^n 
paving  the  way  for  them.     Tbe  ineviL  • 
results  followed,  and  Theodore's  miti! 
last  gave  wa^v  under  the  cares  of  eaqir 
and  the  continual  thwartings  of  }m  tn^ 
sehemes,    Stilh  even  to  the  la^t  he  nm 
lost  his  self-reliance  nor  his  splendid  (;^»^I^ 
age,  and,  though  the  balanco  of  his  mid 
was  gone,  and  he  alternated  between  tdi^ 
singular  kindness  and   savage   cruelty,  b 
fought  to  the  last,  and    not   until  he  m 
deserted  by  his  soldicm  did  he  die  htla 
own  hand  at  the  entrance  of  bis  strougtoll 

He  saw  very  elearly  that  the  onlj  nj 
to  establish  a  consolidated  kingdom  ini 
to  break  tbe  power  of  the  great  chif^fii  or 
pnnct^a  This  he  did  by  the  simple  pruci* 
of  puUing  them  in  eliains  until  they  vicliW 
tlieir  executive  powers,  and  eoutentV3  dttB- 
selves  rather  wilb  the  authority  of  gen^nii 
than  of  irresponsible  njler.s.  "He  wa*  iln 
desirous  of  doing  away  with  the  custom  tbt 
made  evei^^  man  an  armed  soldier,  ui 
wished  to  unhstitntc  a  paid  standing  aimf 
for  the  miscellaneous  horde  of  armSiiir" 
that  filled  the  country.  He  was  anjdoaj 
promote  agneuHure,  and,  according  to 
own  wordi^"^  not  only  to  turn  ^worJi  i 
reaping-hooks — a  very  easy  thing,  hi  ffct 
way,  with  an  A  by  simian  "sword — boi  H 
make  a  ploughing  ox  more  vaiual^le  tJuffii 
a  >Yar-horse.  To  his  ow  n  branch  tyf  ti* 
t  bureh  he  was  deeply  attached,  and  f>\tmj 
^U\  tbat  he  had  a  misj^ion  to  drive  I^to" 
i?im  from  hia  connt^^^,  and  for  that  reasd 
was  at  war  with  tbe'Gallas,  who,  as  wtltn 
tbe  i^booas  and  other  tribesi,  profess  llje  re- 
ligion of  Moliammed.  That  being  done,k 
intended  to  march  and  raxe  to  the  grmni 
Mecca  and  Medina,  the  two  smcred  citit  s  d 
Islam ;  and  even  projected  a  march  to  Jero- 
sal  em  itf^elf. 

His  most  difficult  task,  howeTer,  vrm  til 
suppression  of  tbe  iniraoralitT  that  reieai 
t  b  rou  gb  i  ni  t  A  by  si^in  i  a,  an  d  w  h  leh ,  aceordiiif 
to  Mr,  Parky ns,  bas  a  curious  c fleet  on  tfai 
manners  of  Ihe  people,  Neither  men  upr 
women  seem  to  have  any  il?ea  that  the  Icaft 
shame  can  be  attached  to  immorality,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  l>oth  in  wonl  &nd 
manm^r  they  are  f>erfeetly  decorous.  To 
cope  with  so  ingrained  a  vice  ^eems  ifi 
impracticable  task,  and  i^ueli  it  lurned  ontttt 
be.  He  set  the  exanqde  to  his  people  by 
only  taking  one  wife,  and  wlicn  she  died  b* 
bad  many  scruples  about  the  legality  of  tai-  , 
ing  another,  and  did  not  do  so  uritjl  sfta  i 
consultation  with  European  friends  aD4  ^ 
careful  examination  of  the  Bible.  He  could 
notj  however,  keep  up   the    fight   agaiait 
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nature,  and  in  his  last  years  he  had  resorted 
to  the  old  custom  of  the  harem. 

As  the  readfjr  would  probal^ly  Uke  to  see 
what  kind  of  a  man  was  this  Theodorus,  I  give 
a  portrait  on  piige  65*2,  taken  i'rom  a  skietch 
made  of  him  while  he  was  in  tht'  «.*QJoynient  of 
perfect  health  of  body  and  inind,  and  while  he 
was  tJie  irresponsible  ruler  of  his  country, 
knowin;^'  of  none  greater  than  himselt^  and 
having  his  mind  filled  with  sehemet*  of  con- 
quest of  other  lands,  and  reform  of  his  own, 
The  portrait  was  taken  by  M.  Leiean,  some 
ten"  years  before  the  death  of  I'heodorus; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  his  hair,  which 
he  wore  short  in  the  last  years  of  his  Uiie, 
and  of  the  ravatfes  which  time,  anxiety,  and 
misdirected  zeal  had  Qia<le  in  his  fe^itures, 
tho  face  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of 
the  dead  man  who*  lay  within  the  gates 
of  Magdala  on  the  £a^  Good  Friday  of 

i8oa 

Knomog  the  character  of  the  people  over 
whom  he  reigned,  Theodore  made  liberal 
use  of  external  accessories  for  the  purpose 
of  striking  awe  into  thcra,  such  as  magnifi- 
cent robes  and  weapons  adorned  with  the 
precious  metals.  Amonfr  the  most  valued  of 
these  accessories  were  four  tame  lions,  of 
ivhich  he  w;i3  very  f<^ncl  These  animals  trav- 
elled about  with  liira,  and  even  lived  in  the 
eame  stable  with  the  horses,  never  being 
chained  or  shut  un  in  cag»'s,  but  allowed  to 
walk  about  in  perfect  liberty.  They  were  as 
■tame  and  docile  as  doLr.i,  and  At  Lejean 
itates  that  the  only  of:  .«  them"  was 

.the    over-dumonstrativ  ti   of   their 

manner*.  Like  cat.s  tbfv  <u  ii;4lited  to  be 
Jioticcd  and  made  much  of,  and  were  apt  to 
become  unpleasantly  importunate  in  solicit- 
tn^  care&Hes. 

They  were,  however^  somewhat  short- 
tempered  when  travelling  over  the  moun- 
tain ranges,  the  cold  weather  of  those  ele- 
Tated  regions  making  them  uncomfortable 
and  anappiflh,  With  an  idea  of  impres:*ing 
liig  subfecU  with  hi^  importance,  an  art  iii 
which  he  was  eminently  successful,  Theo- 
dore waa  accustomed  to  have  his  lions  with 
him  when  he  gave  audience,  and  the  accom- 
panying portridt  was  taken  from  a  sketch 
of  the    Lion  of  Abyssinia  seated  in  the 

Kadioiice-chamber,  and  surrounded  with  the 
viiljL?  emblems  of  tho  title  which  he  bore, 
ted  which  hd  perpetuated  in  1uj»  royal 
•eaL 

JusTicK  is  administered  in  various  modes, 
jaoraetimes  by  the  will  of  tho  chief,  and 
(•ometimes  by  $,  sort  of  court  or  council  of 
Icidera*  The  foitner  process  is  penendly  of 
ja  very  suroraary  character,  and  is  based  on 
jthe  old  Mosaic  principle  of  an  eye  for  an 
[eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  If  one  man 
paurdcrs  another,  for  example,  anil  the  cul- 
Srit  be  detecteil,  the  Eiis  will  direct  the 
iearest  relation  of  the  murderer  to  kill  him 
precisely  the  same  manner  that  he  killed 


hia  victim.    One  very  odd  case  was  inves- 
tigated  by  Oubi,    the   Has  or   Prince   of 

Two  little  hoys,  tho  elder  eight  and  the 
younger  five  years  of  age,  had  been  walking 
together,  when  thev  saw  a  tree  laden  with 
friiit  After  some  difticulty,  the  elder  climbed 
into  the  tree,  and,  standing  on  a  branch, 
plucked  the  fruit  and  threw  it  to  his  little 
companion  who  stood  below  him.  By  some 
accident  or  other  he  fell  from  the  tree  upon 
the  head  of  his  playfellow,  and  killed  him 
on  the  spot  The  pjirents  of  the  poor  child 
insisted  that  the  boy  who  killed  him  should 
be  arraigned  for  miu*der,  and,  after  a  vast 
amount  of  consultation,  he  was  found  t^uilty. 
Riis  Oubi  then  gave  sentence.  The  culprit 
was  to  stand  under  the  branch  exactly  where 
had  stood  the  poor  little  boy.  The  eldest 
brother  was  then  to  climb  up  the  tree  and 
fall  on  the  other  boy-s  head  until  he  killed 
him. 

Theft  is  generally  punished  with  flogging, 
the  whip  being  a  'most  fonuidable  weapt»a, 
matle  ot  hide,  and  called,  trom  its  length 
and  weight,  the  '^giralle."  A  thief  is  some- 
times talcen  into  the  market-place,  stripped 
to  the  waist,  and  led  b^'  two  men,  while  a 
third  delivers  a  terrilic  series  of  bluws  with 
the  giraffe  whip.  Aiiet  each  blow  the  delin- 
quent is  forced  to  exclaim,  **  All  ye  w*ho  see 
me  thus,  profit  by  ray  exiimple." 

Many  other  offences,  sucii  as  sacrilege, 
rebeUiou,  and  tho  like,  are  punisberl  by  the 
los.s  of  a  hand  or  a  foot^  sometimes  of  both. 
The  forfeited  member  is  amputated  in  a 
very  clumpy  way,  with  a  small  curved  knife, 
so  that  a  careless  or  maladroit  executioner 
can  inflict  frightful  suffex'ing.  The  culprit 
generally  gives  a  fee  to  the  executioner, 
who  will  then  put  as  keen  an  edge  as  possi- 
ble on  the  knife,  and  tell  the  sufferer  how  to 
arrange  his  hand,  and  spread  his  fingers,  so 
that  the  tendons  mav  be  stretched,  and  the 
joint  separated  ea**ilv.  One  man  of  rank, 
w*ho  haa  been  condemned  to  lose  his  left 
hand, suffered  the  operation  without  nitning 
a  muscle  of  his  countenance,  and  when  the 
hand  w;is  severed,  he  took  it  up  with  bis 
right,  and  flung  it  in  the  face  of  tho  presid- 
ing chief,  with  the  exclamation  that  lie  still 
had  a  hand  wherewith  to  fling  a  speur. 
With  the  ^amc  equanimity  ho  dipiied  the 
bleeding  stump  into  tlie  boiling  oil  which 
is  generally  used  ha  a  styptic.  8onn  times, 
however,  the  use  of  the  hot  oil  is  forbidden, 
and  the  sufferer  is  left  U)  bleed  to  death. 

The  Abyss! nians,  liowever,  are  an  little 
sensitive  to  pain  as  most  African  tribes,  and 
endure  with  ease  injuries  which  would  kill  an 
European.  The  young  men  have  a  curious 
amusement,  which  well  exemplilic-s  their 
insensibility  to  pain.  **Wben  a  party  of 
young  men  are  seated  together,  the  Indies 
present  will  bring  bits  of  the  pith  of  millet 
stems,  cut  to  about  an  inch  long,  utid  *>f  the 
thickness  of  a  mao's  tlmmb,  or,  what  i.s  bet- 
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ter  stm,  pieces  of  old  rag,  rolled  tight,  so 
mi  to  form  a  pellet  of  similar  dimensions. 
Theae  are  arranged  in  patterns  by  each  lacly 
*m  the  extended  arm  of  any  one  whom  she 
may  choose,  and  their  tops  lighted, 

**  The  only  merit  in  the  mau  is  to  aUow 
them  to  buni  themBelves  out  entirely,  with- 
ont  moving  hij  arm  so  as  to  cause  them  to 
fall,  or  evincing  the  slightest  eotiaciousness 
of  pain  either  by  word,  fook,  or  gesture.  On 
the  contrary,  he  must  continue  a  liow  of 
agreeable  conversation,  as  if  nothing  were 
occurring*  The  lady  operator  usually  blows 
her  fires  to  keep  them  going,  and  tlie  mate- 
rial, whether  pith  or  ra^,  being  of  a  very 
porous  nature,  and  burning  slowly  like  tin- 
der, the  ai*tiou  of  the  Are  is  felt  on  the  skin 
long  before  it  actually  reaches  it  It  is,  in 
fact,  an  operation  similar  to  the  *  moxa '  of 
European  surgery.  When  the  pellets  are 
commetely  burned  out,  the  lady  rubs  her 
hand  roughly  over  the  cauterked  parts,  so  as 
to  remove  the  burnt  skin.  On  a  copper- 
colored  person  the  scars,  when  well  healed^ 
iiBsume  a  pohshed  black  surface,  which  con- 
trasts very  prettUy  with  the  iurrounding 
skin,-' 

The  courts  of  justice,  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made,  are  composed  of  elders;  or  not 
unfrequentiy  the  chief  of  the  district  acts  as 
the  magistrate-  When  two  persons  fall  into 
a  dispute  and  bring  it  before  the  court,  an 
officer  comes  for  the  Hti^nts,  and  ties  to- 
gether the  corner  of  their  quarries*  Hold- 
king  them  by  the  knot,  he  leads  them  betbre 
the  ma^strate,  where  each  is  at  liberty  to 
plead  his  own  cause.  From  the  moment 
that  the  knot  is  tied,  neither  is  allowed  to 
speak,  uader  penalty  of  a  heavy  fine,  until 
they  have  come  before  the  magistrate;  and 
when  the  trial  has  begun,  (see  engraving  Ko, 
2j  p,  m^,)  the  plaintiff  has  the  first  right  of 
speech,  followed  by  the  defendant  in  reply. 
Neither  is  allowed  to  interrajit  the  other  un- 
der pain  of  a  fine;  but,  in  compassion  to  the 
weakness  of  human  nature,  the  non-speaker 
may  grunt  if  he  likes  when  the  adversary 
makes  any  statement  that  displeases  him. 

The  oddest  part  of  the  proceeding  is  the 
custom  of  betting,  or  rather  paying  forfeits, 
on  the  result  of  the  investigation.  A  plain- 
tlfl^  for  example,  offers  to  bet  one,  two,  or 
more  mules,  and  the  defendant  feels  himself 
bound  to  accept  the  challenge,  though  he 
may  sometimes  modify  the  amount  of  the 
bet  When  the  case  is  determined,  the  loser 
pays  the  sum,  not  to  the  winner,  but  to  the 
chief  who  decides  the  ease.  A  *"■  mule,"  by 
the  way,  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  ani- 
mal^ but  the  wonl  is  used  conventionally  to 
represent  a  certain  sum  of  money,  so  tiiat  a 
*'  mule  "  means  ten  dollars,  just  as  among 
Engh^h  sporting  men  a  ''pony"  signifies 

This  practice  is  carried  on  to  such  an  ex- 
^  tent  that  Mr*  Parkyns  hfls  seen  ten  mules  het- 
^^ed  upon  the  payment  of  a  smaU  quantity  of 


com,  worth  only  two  or  three  shilling,  Th% 
obiect  of  the  "  bet  -  seen^  to  be  that  the 
ofter  binds  the  opposite  party  to  carry  out 
the  litigation,  and  when  it  is  offered,  tbe 
chief  forces  the  loser  to  ^ay  under  the 
penally  of  being  put  in  chains. 

It  may  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  obie^ 
vatious  "that  the  Ahyssinians  are  rather  t 
quarrelsome  people^  This  arii^es  ehieflj 
itom  their  vauitji^  which  is  extreme,  aai! 
which  culminates  to  its  higheat  point  when 
the  brain  is  excited  and  the  tongue  loosened 
by  drink.  It  was  this  national  cliaracter- 
istic  which  induced  King  Theodore  to  imag- 
ine himself  the  equal  of  any  monarch  on  tne 
face  of  the  earth,  and  to  fancy  Usat  he  c^\M 
cope  successfully  with  the  power  of  Eng- 
land. 

Mr,  Mansfield  Parky ns  gives  a  very  amus- 
ing account  of  this  national  failing, 

*'*  Yanity  is  one  of  the  principal  be-settii^ 
sins  of  tfie  Abyssioians,  and  it  is  to  thii 
weakness,  when  brought  out  by  liquor,  thai 
the  origin  of  most  of  their  quarrels  may  be 
traced,  1  remember  more  than  once  to  bn^ 
heard  a  remark  something  like  the  foUutriag 
made  hj  one  of  two  men  who,  from  being  *  m? 
dear  friends,'  had  chosen  to  sit  neatt  to  eact 
other  at  table:  *  You>e  a  very  gootl  f*^llow, 
and  my  very  dear  Mend;  but  (hiccup)  ymi 
aren't  'half  so  brave  or  handsome  as  1  am!  ^ 
The  *  very  dear  friend '  denies  the  fact  in  a 
tone  of  voice  denoting  anything  but  amity, 
and  states  that  his  opinion  is  exactly  tfit 
reverse.  The  parties  warm  in  ilie  argu- 
ment; words,  as  is  usual  when  men  are  m 
such  a  state,  are  bandied  about  without  »ny 
measure,  and  often  without  much  meflmng; 
insults  follow:  then  blows;  and  if  ih*  ]>iirfie* 
round  them  be  in  a  similar  condition  to 
themselves,  and  do  not  immediateh'  te])anile 
tliem,  it  frequently  happens  that  swords  arti 
drawn. 

*'  Dangerous  wounds  or  druth  are  the  con- 
sequence; or,  as  is  not  unconunttn,  tftht-rbo* 
the  partv,  Bidinj*  with  the  quarrellerjs.  prt^b- 
ably  witli  the  idea  of  settling  the  artMir,are 
induced  to  join  in  the  row,  which  in  the  end 
becomes  a  general  engagement  1  have 
noticed  this  trait  of  vanitv  as  exhibiting 
itself  in  various  ways  in  a  drunken  Abvi^i- 
nian.  I  always  found  that  the  iM'st  phm  fer 
keeping  a  man  quiet,  when  in  this  stite.  wiis 
to  remark  to  him  that  it  was  unbeeomiujr  in 
a  great  man  to  behave  in  such  a  v>  ay,  ilmt 
people  of  rank  were  dignified  and  reserved 
m  their  manners  and  conversation.  And 
thus  I  ha^'e  argued  very  auccessfully  with 
my  €»wn  servants  on  more  than  one  ocea,^ionj 
iiattering  them  while  they  were  tipsy,  aad 
then  paying  them  otF  with  a  tive-foot  malt 
bamboo  when  they  got  sober  again. 

"  I  recoDect  one  feUow^  who  wiia  privileged, 
for  he  had  nsked  my  leave  to  go  to  a  party 
and  get  drunk.  On  returning  home  in  the 
evening,  he  staggered  into  my  ri^om  in  as 
dignified  a  nianuer  as  he  coul(4  and;  seating 
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himself  beside  me  on  my  couch,  embraced  me 
"With  tears  in  his  eyes,  made  me  a  thousand 
protestations  of  attachment  and  affection, 
offering  to  serve  me  in  any  way  he  could,  but 
never  oy  a  single  expression  evincing  that 
he  considered  me  as  other  than  a  dear  friend, 
and  that  indeed  in  rather  a  patronizing  fash- 
ion, although  the  same  fellow  was  in  the  habit 
of  washing  my  feet,  and  kissing  them  after- 
ward, every  evening,  and  would,  if  sober, 
have  no  more  thought  of  seating  himself, 
even  on  the  groun^  in  my  presence,  than 
of  jumping  over  the  moon. 

"With  his  fellow-servants,  too,  he  acted 
Bimilarly;  for  though  he  knew  them  all,  and 
their  characters  and  positions,  he  addressed 
them  as  his  servants,  ordering  them  about, 
and  upbraiding  them  for  sundry  peccadil- 
loes which  they  had  doubtless  committed, 
and  which  thus  came  to  my  knowledge.  In 
fact,  in  every  point  he  acted  to  perfection 
the  manners  and  language  of  a  great  man; 
and  so  often  have  I  seen  the  same  mimicry, 
that  it  has  led  me  to  believe  that  the  chief 
mental  employment  of  the  lowest  fellow  in 
the  country  is  building  castles  in  the  air, 
and  practismg  to  himself  how  he  would  act, 
and  what  he  would  say,  if  he  were  a  great 
man." 

The  law  of  debt  is  a  very  severe  one. 
The  debtor  is  thrown  into  prison,  and 
chained  to  the  wall  bj  the  wrist  The  ring 
that  encloses  the  wnst  is  a  broad  hoop  or 
bracelet  of  iron,  which  is  forced  asunder  far 
enough  to  permit  the  hand  to  enter,  and 
is  then  hammered  together  tightly  enough 
to  prevent  the  hand  from  being  withdrawn. 
After  a  while,  if  the  sum  be  not  paid,  the 
bracelet  is  hammered  a  little  tighter;  and 
80  the  creditor  continues  to  tighten  the  iron 
until  it  is  driven  into  the  flesh,  the  course 
of  the  blood  checked,  and  the  hand  finally 
destroyed  by  mortification. 

Should  the  Grovernment  be  the  creditor 
for  unpaid  tribute,  a  company  of  soldiers  is 
quartered  on  the  debtor,  ana  he  is  obliged 
to  feed  them  with  the  best  of  everythmg 
under  pain  of  brutal  ill-treatment.  Of  course 
this  mode  of  enforcing  payment  often  has 
the  opposite  effect,  and,  when  a  heavy  tax 
has  been  proclaimed  in  a  district,  the  people 
run  away  en  masse  from  the  villages.  In 
such  a  case  the  headman  of  the  village  is 
responsible  for  the  entire  amount,  and  some- 
times is  obliged  to  make  his  escape  with  as 
much  portable  property  as  he  can  manage 
to  carry  offl 

When  rightly  managed,  the  Abyssinians 
are  a  hospitable  people.  Some  travellers 
take  a  soldier  with  them,  and  demand  food 
and  lodging.  These  of  course  are  given, 
through  fear,  but  without  a  welcome.  The 
right  mode  is,  that  when  a  traveller  comes 
to  a  village,  he  sits  under  a  tree,  and  waits. 
The  villagers  soon  gather  round  him,  ques- 
tion him,  and  make  remarks  on  his  appear- 


ance with  perfect  candor.  After  he  has 
undergone  this  ordeal,  some  one  is  sure  to 
ask  him  to  his  house,  and,  should  he  happen 
to  be  a  person  of  distinction,  one  of  the 
chief  men  is  certain  to  be  his  host 

When  Mr.  Parkyns  was  residing  in  Abys- 
sinia, he  always  adopted  this  plan.  On  one 
occasion  the  headman  invited  him  to  his 
house,  and  treated  him  most  hospitably, 
apologizing  for  the  want  of  better  rood  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  lately  been  made 
liable  for  the  tribute  of  a  number  of  persons 
who  had  run  away,  and  was  consequently 
much  reduced  in  the  world.  It  proved  that 
sixteen  householders  had  escaped  to  avoid 
the  tax,  and  that  the  unfortunate  man  had 
to  pay  the  whole  of  it,  amounting  to  a  sum 
which  forced  him  to  sell  his  horse,  mule, 
and  nearly  all  his  plough  oxen,  and,  even 
when  he  was  entertaining  his  visitor,  he 
was  in  dread  lest  the  soldiers  should  be 
quartered  on  him. 

The  Question  of  hospitality  naturally  leads 
us  to  the  cooking  and  mode  of  eating  as 
practised  in  Abyssinia,  about  which  so 
many  strange  stories  have  been  told.  We 
have  all  heard  of  Bruce's  account  of  the 
eating  of  raw  meat  cut  from  the  limbs  of  a 
living  bullock,  and  of  the  storm  of  derision 
which  was  raised  by  the  tale.  We  will  see 
how  fiw  he  was  borne  out  by  facts. 

The  "staff  of  life"  is  prepared  in  Abys- 
sinia much  after  the  same  fashion  as  in 
other  parts  of  Africa,  the  grain  being 
ground  between  two  stones,  and  then  made 
into  a  sort  of  very  thin  paste,  about  the 
consistency  of  gruel.  This  paste  is  allowed 
to  remain  in  a  jar  for  a  day  and  night  in 
order  to  become  sour,  and  is  then  taken  to 
the  oven.  This  is  a  very  curious  article, 
being  a  slab  of  earthenware  in  which  a  con- 
cave hollow  is  made,  and  furnished  with  a 
small  cover  of  the  same  matcriaJ.  A  fire  is 
made  beneath  the  oven,  or  "  magogo,"  as  it 
is  termed,  and  when  it  is  hot  the  baker,  who 
is  always  a  woman,  proceeds  to  work. 

She  first  rubs  the  nollow  with  an  oily  seed 
in  order  to  prevent  the  bread  from  adliering 
to  it,  and  then  with  a  gourd  ladle  takes 
some  of  the  thin  dough  from  the  jar.  The 
gourd  holds  exactly  enough  to  make  one 
loaf,  or  rather  cake.  With  a  rapid  move- 
ment the  woman  spreads  the  dough  over 
the  entire  hollow,  and  then  puts  on  the 
cover.  In  two  or  three  minutes  it  is  re- 
moved, and  the  bread  is  peeled  off  in  one 
fiat  circular  piece,  some  eighteen  inches  in 
width,  and  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  This  bread,  called  "  teff,"  is  the 
ordinary  diet  of  an  Abyssinian.  It  is  very 
sour,  very  soft,  and  very  spongy,  and 
requires  an  experienced  palate  to  appreci- 
ate it  There  are  several  other  kinds  of 
bread,  but  the  teff  is  that  which  is  most 
valued. 

As  to  the  meat  diet  of  the  Abyssinians,  it 
may  be  roughly  divided  into  cooked  and 
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uncooked  meat.  Cooked  meat  is  usimlly 
prepared  from  the  least  valued  parts  of  the 
animal.  It  is  cut  up  into  little  pieces,  aud 
stewed  in  a  pot  together  with  other  ingre- 
dients, a  considerable  quantity  of  butter, 
and  such  an  iimount  of  capsicum  pods  that 
the  whole  mesa  is  of  a  light  red  color,  and  a 
drop  of  it  leaves  a  red  stidu  on  anv  garment 
on  which  it  mav  happen  to  fiilL  "this  paste 
ia  called  'ulilhkli,'*  and  is  made  by  grindios 
together  a  quaatity  of  capsicum  piMls  and 
an  equal  amount  bf  onions,  to  which  are 
addecf  ginger,  salt,  black  pepper,  and  other 
herbs,  aieuniiug  bo  the  taste  of  the  pre- 
parer. The  poorer  claH»,  who  cannot  afford 
meat,  can  still  make  dillikh  past^,  and  live 
almost  entirely  on  tefil  clotted  milk,  and  dil- 
likh. 

But  the  great  treat  for  an  Abyssinian 
epicure  is  the  ^*  broundo,"  or  raw  meat, 
aoout  \vhich  he  is  as  fastidious  aa  the  Eurc*- 
peao  bon  rivant  about  his  sauces  and  ra- 
gouts. Not  an  Abyssinian  will  eat  any 
animal  which  hfis  incisor  teeth  in  its  upper 
jaw,  and,  like  the  Jews,  they  even  reject 
the  camel,  lieeause  it  has  not  a  cloven  hoof. 

According  to  the  account  given  by  Brace^ 
when  a  dinner  party  Ls  aaaembled,  k  cow  is 
brought  to  the  door  of  the  house,  bound, 
flung  down,  and  a  few  drops  of  its  blood 

{mured  on  the  ground  in  order  to  save  the 
etter  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Tlie  butchers 
then  cut  lar^e  J^trips  of  meat  from  the  poor 
be^ist,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  vital  parts 
and  larger  ^^essels.  and  managing  so  as  to 
remove  the  flesh  without  much  eflusioii  of 
blood. 

The  still  warm  flesh  is  taken  within  the 
house,  where  it  is  sliced  into  strips  by  the 
men,  and  handed  to  the  women  who  ait  bv 
their  side.  The  women  cut  it  up  into  small 
squares,  lay  it  on  the  *''tcfr**  bread,  season  it 
plentifully  with  the  dlHikh  paste,  roll  it  up 
into  balls,  and  push  the  balls  into  thi'  mouth 
of  their  companion,  who  eata  unt-tl  he  is 
satisrted,  and  then  reciprocates  the  atten- 
tion by  making  up  a  couple  of  similar  balls, 
and  piitting  tJiem  into  the  mouths  of  the 
womc^n.  (i5ee  page  (>43.)  Mead  and  tedge 
nre  then  consumed  aa  largely  as  the  meat, 
and,  according  to  Bruce,  a  scene  of  the  most 
abominable  heentiousncBS  accompanies  the 
conclus  i  0  n  of  t  h  e  fe s  ti  val . 

These  statements  have  been  much  con- 
troverted, but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the 
iBain,  tho  narrative  of  Bruce  was  a  truthful 
one.  Many  of  the  facta  of  which  he  wrote 
have  since  been  corroborated,  while  the 
changes  to  which  Abyssinia  has  been  sub- 

i'ected  will  acrount  for  unimportant  varia- 
ions.  Later  travellers,  for  example,  have  not 
witnessed  such  a  scene  as  has  been  narrat^jd 
by  Bruce,  but  tliat  is  no  reason  whv  such  a 
scene  should  not  have  occurred,  "f  he  most 
important  part  of  it,  namely,  the  eating  <lf 
raw  flesh,  has  been  repeatedly  corroborated, 
daily  by  Mansfleld  Parkyns,  who  lived 


so  long  with  the  Abyssinians,  dressed  liln  | 
them,  fed    like    them,   and    accotniuoi 
himseli'  in  most  respects  to  their  oux 
life. 

He  found  that  meat  was  alwav^.  if  rms 
eaten    in  the  raw  state,    ool 
qualities  being  made  fit  for  eoi 
cookery.    His  description    of   ibu   mode  i 
eating"  tallies  exactly  with    that  of 
The  meat  is  always  brought  to  the  con»ttni«| 
wliile  still  warm  and  quivering  with  life,! 
it  becomes  tdugh  and  stringy  when  i    ~ 
to  become   cold.     Each   guest  is  furaial 
vrith  pleoty  of  teff  and  the  invariable  pc 
sauce,     nfs  fingers  take  the  place  of  a 
and   his  sword,  or  shotel,  does    duty  for  \ 
knife.    Holding  the  brouudo  in  his  left  1 
he  hikes  into  his  cajiacious  mouth  :t-  t..i,,k* 
it  can  accommodate,  and  then,  M*itl 

upwarrl    stroke  of   the   sword,   sl . 

piece  of  meat,  and  just  contrives  to  a^tmi 
cutting  off  his  nose.  He  alternates  the  pkces 
of  meat  with  tefl'  and  dillikh,  and,  when  U 
has  finished,  refreshes  himself  copioualy  t»  iti 
drink. 

Such  food  as  this  appeare  to  be  indeBcHl]*^ 
bly  distrusting,  and  very  unfit  for  a  iiaUdi 
that  pndes  itself  on  its  Chrialianity.  Muf 
persons,  indeed,  have  eaid  that  no  onenoitS 
eat  raw  meat  except  when  pres^^ed  by  stI^ 
vation,  and  have  therefore  discredited  afl 
accounts  of  the  practice. 

Perhaps  my  readers  may  remember  thtt 
after  Bruce 's  ret^irn  a  gentleman  was  tail- 
ing very  merry  with  this  account  in  ittt 
traveller's  presence,  treating  the  ^hik 
etorj'  as  a  fabrication,  on  the  ground  thiktts 
eat  raw  meat  was  impossible.  Brace  flM 
nothing,  but  auietly  left  the  room,  and  ynh 
ently  rt  tiu-ned  with  a  piece  of  beef  rdXkA 
and 'peppered  after  the  Abyssinian  fashiiA, 
and  gave  his  astonished  opponent  the  choke 
of  eating  the  meat  or  fighting  him  on  IJM 
spot.  As  Bruce  was  of  gigantic  streoith 
and  stature,  and  an  accomplislied  ^vrordsmai 
to  boot,  the  meat  was  enten,  and  the  kA 
proved  to  be  posfiiblen. 

Mr,    Pai^kvns,  who,  when   in    .\'        -  -. 
very  wisely  did  as  the  Abys,sinianf- 
thulhopuon  Ix'came  accustomed  tt.  m*     .-.v 
of  raw  meat,  and  learned  how  to  nrefcr  am 
part  of  an  animal  to  another.    He  discovt'tt^ , 
that  a  very  good    imitation   of    an  oj'itc 
eoidd  be  made   by  chopping  up   a  i&h'ee|f^ 
liver  very  fine,  and  seasoning  it  with  pepfjerJ 
vinegar,  and  a  little  salt,  provided   that 
consiuuer  shut  his  eyes  while  eating  iL 
even   learned   to  appreciate  a   diSi  cjdld 
chogera,  which  seems  to  be  about  the  re 
acme  of   al>omination.     It   consists  of  till 
liver  and  stomach  chopped  up   fine*  roiM 
with  a  little  of  the  half-digested  griLss  fatiu 
in  the  stomach,  tiavored  with  thi      -  ■  '     "^1 
of  the  gall  blaflder,  plentifully  seas> 
pepper,  salt,   and   onions,   and 
cooked. 

An  Abyssinian^s  digestion  la  marvtUo 
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and  almost  rivals  that  of  a  pike,  which  will 
digest  half  of  a  fish  in  its  stomach  while  the 
other  half  is  protruding  from  its  mouth. 
He  will  go  to  any  number  of  feasts  in  a  day. 
and  bring  a  fine  fresh  appetite  to  each  of 
tliem,  consuming  at  a  meal  a  quantity  that 
•would  suffice  seven  or  eight  hungry  Eng- 
lishmen. Mr.  Parkyns  once  gave  a  break- 
fast to  fourteen  quests,  thinking  that,  as  they 
"Were  engaged  for  three  or  four  other  feasts 
on  the  same  day,  they  would  perhaps  eat  but 
little. 

Keeping  up,  however,  the  old  hospitable 
customs,  he  killed  a  cow  and  two  lat  sheep, 
and  provided  manv  gallons  of  mead  and  an 
infinite  quantity  of  "  teff."  To  his  astonish- 
ment, the  whole  of  this  enormous  supply 
vanished,  as  he  says,  "  like  smoke,"  before 
his  guests,  who  left  scarcely  a  scrap  for  their 
servants.  And,  after  this  feast,  the  whole  of 
the  party  proceeded  to  another  house,  where 
they  were  treated  in  a  similarly  libei::^l  man- 
ner, and  employed  the  day  in  a  series  of  four 
or  five  such  banquets. 

The  Abyssinians  are  very  fastidious  re- 
specting the  part  of  the  animal  from  which 
the  broundo  is  cut,  and  have  a  vast  number 
of  names  to  express  the  different  qualities 
of  meat  The  most  valued  portion  is  the 
hump  of  the  shoulder,  the  first  cut  of  which 
is  always  given  to  the  man  of  the  highest 
rank.  Consequently,  when  several  men  of 
nearly  equal  rank  meet,  a  polite  controversy 
is  carrieti  on  for  some  time,  each  offering  the 
cut  of  honor  to  his  neighbor. 

On  one  occasion  this  piece  of  etiquette 
produced  fatal  results.  Several  Amhara 
chiefs  were  present,  together  with  one  Ti- 
gr^an.  The  latter,  in  order  to  assert  the  su- 
periority of  his  own  province,  drew  his  sword 
and  helped  himself  to  the  first  cut,  where- 
upon he  was  immediately  challenged  by  two 
Amhara  warriors.  He  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge, fought  them  both,  killed  them  both, 
and  so  vindicated  the  course  which  he  haa 
taken. 

The  quantity  which  an  Abyssinian  will 
eat  when  he  gets  the  chance  must  be  seen  to 
be  appreciated.  See  for  example  Mr.  Par- 
kyns' account  of  a  feast  at  an  Abyssinian 
wedding  :  — 

"The  Abyssinian  guests  were  squatted 
round  the  tables  in  long  rows,  feeding  as  if 
their  lives  depended  on  the  quantity  they 
could  devour,  and  washing  it  down  with 
fioods  of  drink.  I  never  could  have  believed 
that  any  people  could  take  so  much  food,  and 
certainly,  if  the  reader  wishes  to  see  a  curi- 
ous exhibition  in  the  feeding,  line,  he  has 
only  to  run  over  to  Abyssinia,  and  be  pres- 
sent  at  a  wedding-feast 


"  Imagine  two  or  three  hundred  half-naked 
men  and  women  all  in  one  room,  eating  and 
drinking  in  the  way  I  have  described  in  a 
former  chapter,  but  with  this  diflerence — 
that  the  private  party  is  well  ordered  and 
arranged,  while  the  public  '  hang-out '  is  a 
scene  of  the  most  terrible  confusion.  Here 
all  decorum  is  lost  sight  of ;  and  you  see  the 
waiters,  each  with  a  huge  piece  of  raw  beef 
in  his  nands,  rushing  frantically  to  and  fro 
in  his  desire  to  satisfy  the  voracious  appe- 
tites of  the  guests,  who,  as  he  comes  within 
their  reach,  grasp  the  meat,  and  with  their 
long  crooked  swords  hack  ofi*  a  lump  or  strip, 
as  me  case  may  be,  in  their  eagerness  not  to 
lose  their  share. 

"  One  man  was  reported  on  this  occasion 
to  have  eaten  ^  tallak  '  and  '  tamash '  of 
raw  beef  (each  weighing  from  four  to  five 

Sounds)  and  seven  cakes  of  bread,  and  to 
ave  drunk  twenty-six  pints  of  beer  and 
'  tedge.'  From  what  I  saw  I  can  believe 
a  good  deal,  but  this  appears  rather  a 
'stfretcher.' 

"We  of  the  Frank  sect  were  presented 
with  our  share  of  the  '  broundo  ;'  but  as  our 
thought^  host  had  informed  us  that  a  din- 
ner, cooked  by  his  own  hands  in  the  Turkish 
style,  was  awaiting  us  in  an  inner  apartment, 
we  merely,  for  formality's  sake,  tasted  the 
offered  delicacies,  and  then  handiBd  them 
over  to  our  servants,  who,  standing  behind 
us,  were  ready  enough  to  make  away  with 
them.  The  sihrersniith  Michael,  before  com- 
ing to  the  feast,  had,  it  would  appear,  been 
pouring  a  tolerably  copious  libation  to  some 
god  or  other,  for  he  was  considerably  ele- 
vated, and,  being  anxious  to  show  off,  com- 
menced eating  in  the  Abyssinian  fashion,  nor 
did  he  stop  until  he  had  cut  a  large  gash  in 
his  nose." 

The  hands  are  always  carefully  washed 
both  before  and  after  a  meal.  Just  before 
the  feast  is  over,  the  servants  come  round 
with  baskets  to  the  guests,  each  of  whom 
places  in  the  basket  a  portion  of  his  food.  As 
to  the  little  boys,  they  crawl  about  under  the 
tables,  and  among  the  legs  of  the  guests,  and 
are  always  remy  for  any  fragments  that 
may  be  accidentally  dropped  or  intentionally 
given  to  them.    . 

The  beer,  or  "tedge,"  and  mead,  which 
have  been  mentioned,  are  favorite  drinks 
among  the  Abyssinians.  The  former  is  very 
thick  and  gruel-like,  and  to  a  European 
is  very  repulsive.  The  latter,  however,  is 
toleraoly  good,  and  is  kept  carefully  in  large 
jars.  The  mouth  of  each  jar  is  covered 
with  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  drawn  tightly 
over  it  This  is  not  removed  when  the 
mead  is  poured  out,  and  acts  as  a  strainer. 
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We  will  noiT  cursorily  glance  at  the  lifo  of 
an  Abyssiiiiftn  frctm  Ijisuirth  to  his  funerah 

As  Booti  siA  the  l»irlh  of  a  chUd  m  expected, 
all  the  men  leave  the  house,  as  they  would 
be  considered  lis  polluted  if  they  were  under 
the  eiirne  roof,  and  would  not  be  fil lowed  to 
enter  a  churrh  for  lorty  dtiys.  The  women 
take  immediate  ehrnjxe  of* the  new  comer, 
wash  mill  inrhimc  it,  and  mould  it;?  little 
fcaturi'^  in  order  to  make  them  liandsoiue. 
Should  it  he  a  boy,  it  h  held  up  to  the  win- 
dow until  a  warrior  tliru?it,«i  a  lanee  into  the 
room  and  pokt^s  it  iulo  the  eld  Id's  moiitli, 
this  reremony  Ifciuf^  fluppoHed  to  make  it 
couratreous.  The  throat  of  a  fowl  is  then 
cut  ill  front  of  the  ehild,  aud  the  women 
niter  tludr  joy-eries  =^  twelve  timea  for  a 
hoy  and  throe  times  for  a  jzirl.  They  then 
rush  tiunultuoUiHly  out  of  (lie  liouwe,  and  try 
to  catch  tlio  men.  If  they  succeed,  they 
hustle  their  captive 9  ahout/and  force  them 
to  ransom  themselves  by  a  jar  of  mead,  or 
iome  su^'h  present 

Next  come  the  relijsriou8  ceremonicfl;  and 
it  is  rmt  tlu^  least  curious  point  in  the  reli- 
gious sr^^tem  id"  tlie  Ahyssiniana  that  they 
have  retained  the  rlewisli  rite,  to  whieti  they 
superadded  Christian  baptism.  Ei^ht  days 
afte  r  b  i  rt  h  t  b  e  c  hi  1  d  I  s  c  i  re  urn  ci  scd ,  t  w  e  n  t y 
days  nfi^erward  the  priests  enter  the  house^ 
anci  perform  a  puriiieatifvu  service  which 
restores  it  to  s^eneral  use,  and  forty  days 
afterward  the  brtptism  takes  place,  shoulil 
the  child  be  a  boy,  and  eighty  days  if  a  girl. 


A  plaited  cord  of  red,  blue,  and  white  iQI 
is  tiien  placed  round  the  child's  neck,ftsi 
token  that  it  has  been  baptized,  wliiti  ii 
afterward  exchanged  for  the  bhie  cord,*! 
^' match,"  worn  hy  all  CbriBtiaii  Abm- 
nians.  There  is  a  euriotis  law  that,  if  etrtitx 
of  the  spousotis  should  die  wiiJiout  i^ut, 
his  godcnild  becomcB  the  heir  to  hb  prop* 
ertv, 

'the  priests  are  very  particular  about  tk 
date  or  the  l>anti?im.  They  believe  tbt 
Adam  and  Eve  did  not  receive  tlie  (Spirit  d 
lifi.^  until  tliey  liad  been  erciitcil  forty  aad 
eif^ht}'  davs*  Should  the  Jatbcr  nuscalcukte 
the  date,  he  would  be  sentencfHl  Uy  a  yeari 
tastinir;  while  the  priej^t  is  liable  to  a" simi- 
lar penalt^^  if  he  should  hapj>cii  to  a£si^ 
the  wroug  day. 

As  to  their  marriage^s,  tlie  Abyafiniaai 
manage  them  very  easily.  As  "^sooo  as 
betrothal  takes  place,  which  is  mostlrati 
very  early  a^e,  tue  couple  are  ii<>i  alloired 
to  see  each  other,  even  though  they  bbJ 
have  enfoyed  the  j;rcatest  lilierty  fie  fore- 
hand. Bn^  rigidly  is  this  praelicc  earrli?d 
out  in  Tio^re,  that  the  bride  never  leaves 
her  fa  tiler's  bouse  until  her  nmrriage,  l>e- 
lievin^  that  if  she  did  §o  she  would  he  bit* 
ten  by  a  snake. 

Just  before  the  wedding-day »  a  ^*da65,''flr 
marquee,  is  built  of  stnkes  anfl  reedB  for  the 
reception  of  the  wedding-party,  in  which 
the  marriage-feast  is  prepared.  Certiiin 
distinguiBhed   guests   have    spi^elal   pla^c^ 
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reserved  fnr  them;  but  any  one  la  at  liberty 
to  enter  and  eat  to  his  heart's  content,  A 
scene  of  gri^at  tunnnii  always  occurs  on 
these  occiuiioas,  a  crowd  of  men  who  have 
already  benn  fed  tryinj^  to  gain  re-admis- 
Siou,  whil.'^t  another  crtivvd  of  hungry  appli- 
cants is  li;^hting  and  pushing  toward  the 
entrance.  "Order  is  kept  to  some  extent  by 
a  number  of  young  men  who  volunteer 
their  services,  and  are  allowed  to  exerciae 
their  office  aa  thtjv  think  best,  hitting  about 
at  the  crowds  and  no  man  returning  their 
blows.  As  soon  ivs  oiiy  batch  of  guests 
have  eaten  n^  much  as  they  can  be  expected 
to  coneurae,  the  door-keepers  turn  them  out 
by  main  ibrce  and  admit  a  fresh  batch. 

Alter  the  feast,  the  bride  is  carried  in 
upon  a  man':^  back,  and  put  down,  like  a 
sack  of  coals,  on  a  stool.  Music  and  dancing 
then  take  place,  while  the  bridegroom,  al- 
tended  by  his  groomsmen,  or  *' arkt*e^,^"'  is 

Iiroceeditig  to  tlic  house,  accompanied  by 
lis  friends,  and  preceded  by  music.  When 
he  arrives,  the  marriage  —  which  is  a  civil 
rather  than  a  religious  ceremony  —  takes 
place,  an  address  being  delivered  to  the 
married  coupli?  liy  a  priest,  should  one  hap- 
pen to  be  present;  if  not,  by  an  elder;  and 
the  actual  ceri^nony  is  at  anen  1. 

The  arkees  have  "a  number  of  curious  offl* 
ces  to  perform,  anions;  which  is  the  custom 
of  collecting  gifts  for  the  newly-marrietl 
couple,  hegs^njj  with  songs  and  drum-beat* 
Ing  before  the  nouses.  If  nothing  be  given 
them,  they  take  whatever  they  wish;  and, 
after  a  wedding  the  robberies  are  countless, 
the  arkees  being  privileged  persons  during, 
their  term  of  office.  They  are  even  allowed 
to  perjure  themselves  —  a  crime  which  is 
hela  in  the  deepest  abhorrence  by  all  Abys- 
Binian  Christians.  Should  a  person  from 
whom  anything  is  stolen  offer  a  present  as  a 
ranstirn.  tlie  arkees  are  obligei  to  give  np 
the  stokm  property;  but  should  they  hiive 
taken  fowls  or  any  other  edibles,  there  is  no 
restitution  possible,  the  arkees  taking  care 
to  have  them  cooked  and  eaten  at  once. 

Such  marriages,  being  merely  civil  cere- 
monies, are  dissolved  as  ea'^ily  as  they  are 
made,  the  slightest  pretext  on  cither"  side 
being  considered  aa  sufficient  for  the  separa- 
tion. Should  there  be  children,  the  father 
takes  the  bovs,  and  the  mother  the  girls, 
and  each  will  probably  marry  again  almost 
immediately. 

In  consequence  of  this  very  easy  arrange- 
ment, it  often  Imppens  that,  in  one  family  of 
children,  two  may  l)c  by  one  mother,  two  by 
another,  an«l  otie  or  two  more  by  a  third; 
and  it  is  ahnost  invariably  the  case  that  tlie 
children  of  one  tather  by  tlitTerent  moUiers 
bate  eacli  other  cordially,  while  the  children 
of  one  mother  by  different  fathers  live  to- 
gether in  amity. 

Besides  these  civil  marriages,  which  are 
really  no  raarri.agcs  at  all,  there  are  ecclcsi- 
adtical    marriages,  which   are    held  to  be 


iudissohible.  These,  however,  are  very  sel- 
dom contnicted  excoi>t  l>etween  perstfus  wha 
have  been  civilly  married,  and  have  foundj 
after  many  yeai*s  of  experience,  that  the  J 
cannot  be  better  suited.  They  therefore  go 
to  the  church,  are  married  by  the  priest, 
and  receive  the  Com  m  mi  ion  tc»gt^ther. 

When  an  Abyssinian  dies,  the  fnner 
takes  place  within  a  very  short  time,  the 
same  day  being  preferred'  if  possible.  The 
death  being  announced  ti*om  the  house-top 
by  the  relatives,  and  by  messengers  to  the 
neighboring  villages,  a  grd\e  is  at  once  du^ 
by  volunteers.  There  are  no  profess iomu 
grave-diggers  in  Abyssinia,  but,  as  the  act 
of  burying  the  dead  is  considered  as  a  meri- 
torious one,  [denty  of  assistance  is  always 
found.  The  body  is  then  placed  on  a  couch 
and  carried  to  the  grave,  the  whole  of  thoi 
Psalter  being  retieated  as  the  piX)cessioii' 
makes  its  way.  Six  halts  are  made  during 
the  progress'  of  the  body  to  the  church,  at 
each  of  which  incense  js  burned  over  it, 
and  certain  portions  of  the  Scriptures  aro 
read,  or  rather  gabbled,  as  fixst  as  the  words 
can  be  repeated.  In  order  to  save  time, 
each  priest  or  scribe  who  is  present  has  a 
certain  portion  assigned  to  hmi,  and  they 
all  read  at  once,  so  that  not  a  word  can  be 
caught  by  the  mourners*  These,  however, 
are  making  such  a  noise  on  their  own 
account  that  they  do  not  trouldc  themselves 
about  hearing  the  Scriptures, 

Tlie  bearers  of  the  corpse  manage  so  that 
their  seventh  halt  is  made  at  the  church 
gate.  Here  more  portions  of  Scripture  are 
read  in  the  same  time-saving  fashion,  while 
the  bod}'  is  wrapped  in  a  cloth  uLide  of  palm 
leaves,  this  being  emblematical  of  the  palra.s 
thrown  before  our  Lord  on  His  tTiumphal 
entry  into  Jerusalem.  When  the  grave  ia 
ready,  the  priest,  de^centls  into  it  and  censes 
it,  ai^er  which  tlio  body  is  lowered  and  the 
earth  tilled  in. 

In  consequence  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
burial  follows  death,  the  mourning  ceremo- 
nies are  postponed  for  three  days,  so  as  to 
give  time  lor  ai^sembling  the  mourners,  and 
making  the  corresponding  preparations. 

On  that  day  the  mourners  pi'<H:-eed  to  a 
spot  near  the*  church,  on  which  is  placed 
a  couch  containing  a  rude  figure  of  a 
human  being,  supposed  to  represent  the 
decea;sed  person.  Tlie  relations  appear  with 
their  beans  shaven  like  those  of  the  priesta, 
and  among  the  Tigre'ans  they  rub  their  fore- 
heads and'temples  with  the  borders  of  their  , 
robes  until  they  take  off  the  skin,  and  pro- J 
duce  sores  which  often  occupy  many  weeks 
in  healing.  Mostly  the  it\iury  is  so  great, 
that  when  the  skin  is  renewed  it  is  blacker 
than  tlie  rest  of  the  body,  and  remains  so 
during  life,  giving  to  the  face  a  very  sin- 
gular e\7}ression.  The  Amharas  do  not 
employ  this  mode  of  showing  their  grief. 

Each  of  the  mourners  then  a<lvancea,  and  \ 
pronounces  a  sort  of  eulogy  on  the  deceasod| 


gefiemlly  nttetiiig  their  panegjT'ics  in  a  sort 
of  rudtj  vers«.%  In  case,  howtsvor,  the  rt^a- 
tives  phouid  not  be  good  poeta,  a  nmiiber  of 
profesiiioEial  mouruera  attend  the  funerfd^ 
some  being  hired,  but  tho  greater  number 
eomiug  mert?ly  in  hope  of  a  fee  aud  a  whare 
fn  the  ftineml^  iMUjqut'i;  which  coneludea  the 
proceed tngs.  According  to  Mr,  Pjirkyna, 
these  people  will  ^ive  miiiut«  d4.*tai!s  of  the 
history  of  the  di«iu  man,  bis  deeds,  cliaract^r, 
and  even  his  praperty;  and  this  to  a  groat 
length,  Uiiiii:  **0  Gabron,  eon  of  Wdda 
MousA,  graudacn  of  Itiii  Garm  Raphael,  &c, 
&a;  lidor  of  the  bay  hornet  with  whitt^  ft^et, 
and  of  the  grey  ambling  mule;  ov^Tier  of  tho 
Bania^ciia  barrel-g:un,  and  bearer  of  the 
Bilver-mounted  shield,  why  have  you  lelt 
m?  "  4.tc,,  entering  with  ai^touiahing  readi- 
ness Into  evexy  particular  of  the  deeea«ed'fi 
life  aud  tictioiis*  All  the  bystanders,  at  tho 
end  of  each  verse,  brejik  in  with  a  chorus  of 
soljbing'  Umen  tat  ions,  mJapted  to  n  mourn- 
ftd  chimt, ''  My  ml  wail  wiii!  wailayay  f  w  al- 
lay !  wail  ay  ay  ["  &c,j  which  haw  a  pre'tty  plain- 
tive so  una,  especiallj'  when,  m  U  usyally 
the  ease,  a  number  q{  soft  feiiinie  voices  join 
in. 

'*The  ^ambilta'  and  the  *cnndan*  keep 
time  with  them,  and  add  not  a  little  to  the 
efTcet*  This  continues  until  aJ!  the  expected 
fiHenda  have  arrived,  and  had  their  fill  of 
wailJTjg;  and  about  noon  the  whole  party 
retire  to  the  house,  where  a  cow  ia  kjlletl, 
and  a  quantity  of  provisions  provided  for 
those  who  have  come  iVom  a  distance. 
Everything,  except  the  cow,  is  uffually  fur- 
nished liy  the  neighbors,  aa  the  mourners 
are  eupjioscd  to  he  ao  overwhehned  with 
grief  a'^  tu  he  unable  to  attend  to  such  prep- 
arations/* 

The  **  aml>ilta,"  which  is  mentioned  above, 
is  a  musical  iostrument  composed  of  a  f^ct 
of  SIX  i>ipeH,  each  performer  having  one 
pipe,  and  each  pipe  only  hadng  one  note. 
The  **  CUD  dan  nudakhnt"  is  made  of  four 
lon^  cane  tubes,  each  haviug-  a  bell,  ami  a 
reed  mouth-niece,  like  that  of  a  clarionet. 
Thev  are  played  in  succession  like  tho 
amljilta,  and  give  fnrlh  veiy  harsh  and 
unpleasant  notes,  l^oth  instruments  are 
generally  accompanied  by  a  small  drtmi. 
Although  the  immediate  ceremonies  of  the 
fbneral"  terminate  with  this  feaF^t,  they  arc 
not  totally  completed*  Indeed,  for  a  whole 
year,  malsses  are  said  regtdarly  for  furty 
days,  au'i  another  masB  i?*  said  on  the  cigK- 
tieth  day.  A  second  aud  larger  edition  of 
the  font  ral  feast,  called  the  "'  teskar,"  is  held 
six  months  after  the  burial,  and  sometimes 
lasts  for  several  days. 

To  this  feast  come  all  the  poor,  who  claim 
for  themselves  t!ie  right  of  being  helped  be- 
fore any  of  the  refsfular  guests/  Tbey  seat 
thcmscvef^  in  thi^ '-  da^s,"  and  pour  out  loud 
invtjcatimis,  until  an  official  comes  round,  and 
Biightly  taps  each  one  on  the  head  with  a  stick. 
The  man  who  has  beei>  thus  signalled  holds 


out  hii  hands^  and  receives  m  them  t  pciJ 
tion  of  meat  rolled  up  in  "  tetf"  btml 
When  all  have  been  served,  tisey  hold  1^1 
ibod  under  their  moutJia,  and  cull,  Ie  &  t«n  | 
loud  voice,  *'Hai  ...  oh  I  "  the  last  s^ittUk 
being  protracted  until  they  hAVe  no  laon  ' 
breathu 

'^ This** Hal  .  *  .  oh!"  is  thought  tobti 
sort  of  benediction,  and  very  few  wooii 
dare  to  omit  it.  Such  an  oniission  wr^oil 
i>c  taken  lis  a  drawing  down  of  the  maldlc^ 
tions  of  the  poor,  and  would  excite  Ik 
greatest  contempt  If  sncli  a  man  wtre  t» 
qnarrel,  his  oiiponcnt  would  be  satire  to  m 
to  him,  '*  Ah  f  you  are  the  man  who  mi 
no  'Ilai  ,  .  ♦  ohP  tbr  his  brother.'' 

On  the  next  day  the  priests  and  mm 
of  highest  rank  aa»em!>le,  and  day  bv  *% 
the  rank  of  the  guests  diniinishes/until  tli 
seventh  da^  is  eon  tern  ptuouslv  given  tQtb 
women.  Six  months  after  tlie  teskar  n^ 
other  feast^  but  of  a  larger  kind^  is  bd^ 
and  on  every  anniversary  of  the  I^Cfil 
food  is  Bent  to  the  priestk 

We  now  natumlly  come  to  the  religion  of 
the  Abyssinian 5, 

Tins  is  a  kind  of  Christianity  which  &nt 
sists  elite  fly  in  fasting,  so  thtit  an  Aby^msa 
life  oscilktes  between  alternate  severe  &jb^ 
and  Inordinate  gluttony.  The  fasts  oftfci 
Abyssinian  Church  occupy  nearly-  t%vo-thirdj 
of  tlie  yeitr,  and  are  meas^ured  inVkiration  by 
the  length  of  thesliadow^  One  fast,  for  exiaii- 
pie,  must  bo  kept  until  a  man's  shadow  md- 
snres  in  len^tli  nine  and  a  half  of  his  own  fteL 
another  nntd  it  i^niui^  feet,  and  a  third  mm 
it  is  ten  feet  long.  And  these  fast.s  are  ral 
ones,  no  food  of  any  kind  l>ein^  taken  until 
the  prescribed  lime,  and  no  sucli  niodilica- 
tions  as  fish,  Ac,  l>eing  allowed  to  mitigate 
their  severity.  During  Good  Friday  and 
tbe  following  Saturday  the  cler^jv,  and  all 
who  bave  any  metensions  to  religion,  hsX 
f<ir  forty*eigKi  hours;  and,  altogether,  in- 
eluding  the  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  two 
b  u n (Irt- d  an d  si  x ty  d ays  of  fa^ t  i  n  cj  oecu r  i a 
tbe  year.  During  the  long  fastis,  sueh  as 
that\)f  Lent,  wbieh  lasts  lur  lift 3  -five  daye, 
the  people  are  allowed  to  eat  011  the  morn- 
ings of  Saturday  and  Sunday,  but.  even  in 
that  ease,  meat 'in  any  form*  is  strictly  for* 
bidden. 

As  soon  as  the  lengthening  sliadow  pro- 
claims the  end  of  the  fast,  the  ten  sting  sets 
in,  and  during  the  season  of  Ejdphany  tbe 
whole  nigbt  is  passed  in  a  succession  of  eat- 
ing, tlrinkin^,  sin  gin  ^r*  dancing,  and  p  rav- 
ing, each  beini?  considered  equally  a  reli' 
gions  duty.  Then  there  is  a  sort  of  game, 
mneb  resembling  our  "- hockey,''  at  which 
all  the  TieDple  play,  those  froni  one  district 
contending  against  those  of  another,  much 
as  the  Ashburne  North  and  South  fontball 
match  used  to  be  conducted  on  Shrove 
Tuesday. 

St  John's  Bay  is  a  great  feast  amoog  to 
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ST.  JOHN'S  DAY  AND  THE  AOTOJAL  WASHINa 
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Abyssinians.  and  has  this  pre-eminence  over 

the* others,  mat  all  the  people  not  only  wash 
themselves,  but  their  clothes  also.  It  is  the 
only  day  when  the  Abyssinians  apply  water 
externally,  with  the  exception  of  washing  the 
hands  befc»re  and  after  meals,  and  the  feet 
after  a  journey.  In  fact,  they  consider  that 
washing  the  body  is  a  heathenish  and  alto- 
gether uu-Christian  pratjtice,  only  to  be 
Iyractised  by  the  Moliammedans  and  such 
ike   coutetnptiblc  beings. 

Between  St.  John's  Day  and  the  feast  of 
Ma.«oal,  or  the  Cross,  the  yonnor  people  of 
both  sexes  keep  up  a  continual  skirmishing. 
In  the  evening  they  all  leave  their  houses, 
the  boys  with  bunches  of  nettles,  and  the 
cirls  with  gourds  filled  with  all  kinds  of 
filth.  When  they  meet^  they  launch  volleys 
of  abuse  at  each  other,  the  language  being 
not  the  most  delicate  in  the  world,  and  then 
proceed  to  active  measures,  the  girls  tling- 
mg  the  contents  of  the  gourds  at  Oie  boys. 
Tvhile  the  latter  retiliate  by  nettling  tne 
girls  about  their  naked  shoulders. 

The  flay  on  which  the  greatest  cererao* 
nials  take  place  is  the  feast  of  Msiseal,  On 
the  eve  of  Mascal  every  one  goes  about  with 
torches,  lirst  earrjing  thftn  over  the  houses, 
and  peering  into  every  crevice  like  the  Jews 
looking  for  leaven,  and  then  sn Hying  into 
the  air.  The  play  which  ensues  mostly 
turns  into  a  fight,  which  reminded  Mr.  Par- 
kyns  of  the  town  and  gown  rows  at  college, 
and  which  begin  in  the  samt?  way,  t".  e,  with 
the  mischievous  little  boys.  These  begin  at 
first  to  abuse  each  other,  and  then  to  fitjlit, 
Next^  a  man  sees  his  son  getting  rather 
roughly  handled,  drags  him  out  of  the  fray, 
and  pujuuiels  his  antagonist.  The  father  of 
the  latter  comes  to  the  rescue  of  his  son,  the 
friends  of  each  party  join  in  the  struggle^ 
and  a  general  light  takes  place.  Mostly 
these  contests  are  liarmless,  but,  if  the  com- 
batants have  been  indulging  too  freely  in 
drink,  they  are  apt  to  resort  to  their  weap- 
ons, and  to  inflict  fatal  injuries. 

During  the  night  great  fires  of  wood  arc 
built  by  the  chiefs  on  the  highest  hills  near 
the  towns,  and  set  on  fire  before  daybreak. 
Oxen  and  sheep  are  then  led  three  times 
round  the  fires,  ulaughtered,  and  left  t-:)  l>e 
eaten  by  the  birds  and  beasts  of  prey.  This 
18  distinctly  a  heathen  custom,  both  the 
position  of  tlie  altar  and  the  mode  of  sacri- 
fice designating  clearly  the  fire- worshipper. 
When,  tlierefore,  the  people  awake  in  the 
morning  uRer  the  fatigue  and  dissipation  of 
the  nii^ht,  they  find  the  whole  country 
iilumiiiated  with  these  hill-fires. 

They  then  go  to  their  several  chiefs,  and 
all  the  soldiers  boa«t  before  him  of  their 
prowess,  some  describing  the  feats  which 
they  have  done  before  the  enemv,  and 
others  prophesying  the  feats  that  tliey  in- 
tend to  do  when  they  happen  to  meet  an 
enemy.  Gifts  are  miistly  presented  at  this 
time/and  feasting  goes  ou  m  tLiual;  every 


chief,  however  petty,  slaughtering  as  many 
cows  as  he  can  ailbrd,  and  almost  every 
householder  killing  at  least  one  cow. 

The  churches  of  Abyssinia  are  not  in  the 
least  like  those  edifices  with  which  we  gen- 
enilly  associate  the  name  of  chun^h,  being 
small,  low,  fiat-roofed,  and,  indeed,  very 
much  like  the  old  Jewish  tabernac^le  trans- 
formed into  a  permanent  building.  Some 
of  the  more  mo^lcru  churches  are  oblong  or 
Bquai*e,  but  the  real  ancient  Abyssinian  build- 
ings are  circular,  and  exactly  resemble  the 
ordinary  houses,  except  that  the}'  are  rather 
larger.  *  They  are  divided  into  'three  com- 

Cartments  by  concentric  walls.  The  space 
etween  the  first  and  second  wall  is  that  in 
w  hieh  the  laity  stand,  the  priests  alone  hav- 
ing the  privilege  of  entering  the  holy  place 
within  the  second  wall. 

In  the  very  centre  is  a  small  compartment, 
sometimes  square  and  sometimes  circular. 
This  is  the  Most  Holy  Place,  and  contains 
the  ark,  which  is  venerated  almost  as  much 
by  the  Abvssinians  as  the  ancient  ark  was 
reverenced  by  the  Jews.    The  ark  is  merely 
a  wooden  box,  in  manv  churches  being  of  1 
extreme  antiquity,  autl  within  it  is  placed  ' 
the  Decalogue,    Over  the  ark  is  a  canopy  of 
silk  or  chintz,  and  ara\ind  it   are  a   vaAt  \ 
number  of  silken  and  cotton  rags.    They 
even  Jaucy  that  the  original  ark  of  the  Jewa  , 
is  deposited  mthin  a  rock-shrine  in  Abyssi* 
nia. 

The  Abyssinians  also  follow  the  old  Jew- 
ish custoni  of  taking  their  sacred  shrine  inlo 
battle. 

In  an  illustration  on  page  662,  which  rep- 
resents a  battle  between  the  Abyssinians 
and  Gajlas,  is  seen  the  king,  shiule^l  with  hia 
ninbrellas,  giving  oilers  to  a  mounted  chiej^ 
whose  ornamented  shield  and  silver  coronal 
denote  his  rank.  In  the  distance  may  bo 
seen  villages  on  fire,  while  on  the  right  an 
attick  is  being  made  on  one  of  the  lofty 
strongbcdds  in  which  the  peo]>le  love  to  en- 
trench themselves.  Several  dead  rTuUasaro 
seen  in  the  foreground,  and  in  front  of  the 
king  are  some  of  the  fallen  ]>risoner8  beg- 
ging for  mercy.  In  the  right-hand  ct»rner  of 
the  illustration  is  Been  a  conical  object  on  the 
back  of  a  mule.  This  is  one  of  their  shrinei, 
which  a«:companies  them  as  the  ark  used  to 
accompany  tne  Israehtes  to  brittle.  The 
shrine  mostly  contains  cither  a  Bible  or  th© 
relics  of  some  favorite  saint,  and  the  cover- 
ing of  the  mule  is  alw^ays  of  scarlet  cloth. 
Two  priests,  wnth  their  white  robes  and  tup* 
bans*  are  seen  guarding  the  mule. 

Paintings  of  the  rudest  possible  descrip- 
tion decorate  the  walls  of  the  church,  and 
are  looked  upon  with  the  greatest  awe, 
though  they  ai*e  no  better  in  execution  than 
the  handiwork  of  a  child  of  six.  Their  sub- 
jects are  generally  the  Crucifixion  and  con- 
vention al  portraU^  of  saints,  St.  George 
beiixi?.  perhaps,  the  greatest  favorite,  and 
having  the  m^oat  numerouB  represeutatigxiA. 
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The  priesthood  are,  as  may  be  imagined, 
no  ver}''  qtjod  exampli-s  either  of  piety  or 
letters/  Some  of  them,  but  by  no  means  all, 
can  read;  and  even  of  those  wlio  do  posse sa 
this  accom|>lishmeot^  very  few  trouble  them- 
selves to  uuderstau<l  what  they  read,  but 
gabble  the  wordij  iu  parrot  faBhion,  with- 
out producing  the  least  impression  on  the 
brain. 

Such  being  the  education  of  the  teachers, 
that  of  tbe  taught  may  be  inferred;  in  fact, 
no  Abvfisinian  layman  can  reatl.  The  lat* 
IQng  I'heodore  w^as  a  brilliant  exception  to 
this  fjeneral  nile;  but  then  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  he  had  pfisHcd  several  years 
in  a  monastery,  and  hatl  partaken  of  the 
same  educational  privileges  as  those  who 
were  intended  i^>r  the  priesthood.  Conse- 
quently, the  Bible  is  a  sealed  book  to  all  the 
laity  and  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  tbe 
priests,  and  the  live.s  of  the  saints,  and  the 
vai'ious  written  charms  which  they  pur- 
chase so  freely,  are  by  the  Aliyssiniaiis  val- 
ued far  above' Ibe  sacred  volmne  itself* 

Ae  moreover  the  scribes,  who  are  tbe  most 
educated  men  in  the  countrv,  gain  tbcir  liv- 
ing by  writing  copies  of  the  Bible,  of  the 
lives  of  the  saints,  and  by  writing  clianns,  it 
is  then*  interest  to  keep  the  people  in  igno- 
rance, even  though  the  laity  were  to  mani- 
fest any  di  sire  to  think  for  themselves.  As, 
however,  tb ink  log  is  far  too  troublesome  a 

i)rocess  for  tbenu  they  very  contentedly 
eave  all  their  religious  matters  in  the  hands 
of  their  clergy.  Each  man  to  his  own  busi- 
ness, say  they — the  warriors  to  light,  the 
priests  to  pray. 

As  for  these  lives  of  the  saints,  they  are  a 
collection  of  the  most  marvellous  tales,  often 
ludicrous  and  puerile,  %iio8tlv  blasphemous 
according  to  our  ideas  on  tlie  subject,  but 
sometimes  highly  poetic  and  even  touching 
the  sublime.  There  is  one  tfile  of  St.  t^abro 
Memfus  Kouddos,  i.  e.  Slave  of  the  Holv 
Spirit,  which  contrives  to  comprise  in  itself 
all  these  elements.  He  was  born  a  saint, 
stood  up  and  repeated  the  threefold  invoca- 
tion three  days  after  his  birth,  and  was  ao 
very  holy  that  for  his  entire  Life  he  took  no 
nourishment  of  any  kind.  Once  he  tell  over 
a  precipice  three"  hundred  feet  deep,  and 
when  the  angels  spread  their  wings  under 
him  he  dechned  their  assistance,  giving  his 
reasons  at  such  length  that  the  fall  must 
have  been  a  very  slow  one.  The  apparently 
blasphemous  portions  of  his  hfe  I  omit,  and 
proceed  to  the  end  of  it. 

He  tconld  go  on  hving  for  such  an  uncon- 
scionable time  that  at  last  the  angel  of  death 
was  sent  personally  to  fetch  him.  The 
saint,  however,  declined  the  invitation,  and 
logically  argued  that,  as  !ie  had  neither  eaten 
nor  drunk,  his  body  did  not  belong  to  earth, 
therefore  could  not  be  restored  to  earth,  and 
that,  on  the  whole»  any  change  must  be  for 
the  worse.  All  the  previous  saints  came 
and  tried  to  persuade  him,  and  at  last  he 


found  liimself  ohhged  to  die.  But  then 
there  was  a  great  controTersy  as  to  the  des- 
tination of  his  body.  Air,  of  course,  would 
not  take  it;  and  as  the  saint  had  never  eaten 
nor  drunk  nor  used  a  tire,  neither  of  the  ele- 
ments could  receive  his  body;  and  so  he  wm 
again  restored  to  it,  and,  still  living,  wai 
taken  up  to  heaven.  Any  of  our  readm 
who  have  perused  the  Talmud  will  remcn- 
ber  a  similar  legend,  which  is  doubtless  the 
origin  of  the  above-mentioned  stxitry* 

This  beiil^  a  sample,  and  a  very  'mild  cwie, 
of  the  religion  of  the  Abyssinians,  we  miy 
easily  imagine  w^hat  must  be  their  superrti* 
tlons.  These  are  of  tlie  genuine  Afriaui 
cast,  and  have  survived  with  undiminished 
strength  in  spite  of  the  system  of  Cbrisliaij- 
ity  which  ha^s  so  long  cxfsted  iu  Aby!*sinin. 

The  [leople  fully  believe  in  the  jKiwer<lJ 
transformation.    There  Is  a  sort  of  demoD,! 
called   Bouda,   who    possesses   this    [lowefj 
and  is  sunposed  to  be  the  special  demon  i 
blacksniitlis.    Xow  in  Abyssinia  the  tnid 
of  blacksmith  is  hererlitarv,  and  is  consid 
ered  a  disgraceful   one,  all    smiths    beitigj 
looked  upon  as  sorc-ercrs.    This   idea 
evidently  taken  its  rise  from  times  of  gro 
antiquity,  when  the  power  of  smelting,Torj 
ing,  autl  weldmg  iron  was  thought  to 
too  wonderful  to  be  possessed  by  or*' 
htmian  beings. 

Mr.  Parky ns  narrates  several  insUmceJ^fllj 
this  belief  in  transformation.  lie  knew,  fof  i 
examyilc,  of  two  little  girls  who  had  been  illl 
the  forest  to  gather  wood,  and  came  back  ia  J 
a  great  fright.  They  had  met  a  i>i.ick5iuitliy| 
and  bad  begun  to  jeer  at  him  for  a  wbtiin!,! 
asking  him  as  a  proof  of  his  power  to  tuna  I 
himself  into  a  hyrena.  Tbe  man  took  tliemj 
at  their  word,  untied  a  corner  of  hi»  rob 
took  out  some  a^hes,  and  sprinkled  iJica 
over  his  sJioutders.  Immediately  his  lie« 
changed  into  that  of  a  hya-*na,  hair  sprcadj 
it.self  over  his  body,  and,  before  they  i 
recover  from  the' terror  which  par" 
them,  the  now  complete  hyoena  grinne 
laughed  at  them,  and  then  trotted  into 
neighboring  bush. 

Another  story  curiously  resembles 
of  tbe  transfonhatiou  tales  of  the  Aisbii 
Nights.  Two  Bouda  brothers  used  to  ma 
a  good  living  by  their  powers  of  transfo 
tiiin.  One  of  them  would  change  hir 
into  a  horse,  mule,  or  some  other  valuab 
animal,  and  was  then  sold  by  his  brothe 
In  the  middle  of  tJie  night  the  transform© 
man  resurae<l  liis  human  shape,  and  walkci 
home  to  join  his  brother.  This  went  on  (4 
some  time,  but  at  last  no  one  would  b« 
from  them,  as  they  kept  no  stock.  No  oil 
knew  where  they  obtained  the  anin 
which  they  sold,  and,  moreover,  no 
Uked  to  buy  animals  which  had  a  knack  i 
always  escaping  before  twenty-four  houit 
At  last  one  man  determined  'to  solve  til 
mystery.  One  of  the  Bouda  brothers  offerei 
for  sale  a  peculiarly  handsome  burse. 
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man  bought  it,  and  as  soon  as  he  ^ot  the 
animal  out  of  the  town,  he  drove  his  lance 
tJ^rough  its  heart,  and  killed  it  on  the  spot 

He  then  threw  himself  in  the  way  of  the 
seller,  and  uttered  loud  lamentations  over 
his  hasty  temper,  which  had  caused  him  to 
kill  so  splendid  an  animal  The  Bouda  con- 
trived to  hide  his  emotion  until  he  reached 
his  home,  and  then  beean  the  usual  lamen- 
tations for  the  dead,  ruobing  the  skin  off  his 
temples  and  wailing  loudly.  On  being  ques- 
tioned, he  said  that  he  was  mourning  the 
death  of  his  brother,  who  had  been  robbed 
and  murdered  by  Uie  Gallas,  from  whom  he 
had  been  buying  horses  for  sale. 

It  seems  also  that  the  Boudas  can  trans- 
form other  persons  into  animals,  even  with- 
out their  consent.  A  woman  had  died,  and, 
immediately  after  the  flineral,  a  blacksmith 
came  to  the  priest  in  charge  of  the  ceme- 
tery, and  bribed  him  to  give  up  the  newly- 
buried  corpse.  This  was  done,  and  the 
neighbors  all  remarked  that  the  blacksmith 
haa  purchased  a  remarkably  fine  donkey,  on 
whicn  he  always  rode.  There  was  this 
peculiarity  about  the  animal,  that  it  alwavs 
wanted  to  run  into  the  house  where  the 
dead  woman  had  lived,  and  whenever  it 
met  any  of  the  young  people  brayed  loudly, 
and  ran  toward  them. 

The  eldest  son  being  a  very  intelligent 
young  man,  suddenly  declared  that  the  ani- 
mal in  question  must  be  his  mother,  and 
insisted  on  bringing  the  ass  and  its  rider 
into  the  hut  Here  the  animal  seemed 
quite  at  home:  and  the  smith  was  charged 
with  being  a  Bouda,  and  with  changing  the 
body  of  the  woman  into  an  ass.  At  first  he 
repudiated  the  assertion,  but  at  last,  by  dint 
of  mingled  threats  and  promises,  he  con- 
fessed that  he  had  indeed  wrought  the 
change.  The  woman  was  not  dead,  but  was 
only  m  a  trance  into  which  he  had  thrown 
her,  and  could  be  restored  to  her  own  form 
again.  Being  promised  forgiveness,  he  be- 
gan his  incantations,  when  the  ass  gradually 
threw  off  the  furry  coat  and  assumed  the 
human  form.  The  transformation  was 
nearlv  complete,  when  one  of  the  sons,  in 
a  sudden  access  of  fury,  drove  his  spear 
through  the  blacksmith  and  stopped  the 
transformation,  so  that  ever  afterward  the 
woman  had  one  human  foot  and  one  ass's 
hoof  Many  persons  told  Mr.  Parkyns  that 
they  had  actually  seen  the  hoof  in  question. 

The  Bouda  exhibits  his  power  in  various 
modes,  one  of  which  is  a  kind  of  possession, 
in  which  the  afflicted  person  is,  as  it  were, 
semi-demoniacal,  and  performs  feats  .which 
are  utterly  impossible  to  the  human  body 
in  the  normal  condition.  Men  and  women 
are  alike  seized  with  the  Bouda  madness, 
although  the  females  are  naturally  more  lia- 
ble to  its  attacks  than  the  men,  generally 
accounting  for  the  fact  by  stating  that  they 
have  rejected  the  love  of  some  Bouda  or 
other.    The  chief  object  of  the  Bouda  seems 
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to  be  to  lay  a  spell  on  the  afflicted  persons 
which  will  cause  them  to  come  at  his  caJL 
Consequently,  he  assumes  the  shape  of  the 
hysena,  calls  the  victims  at  night,  and,  if  they 
are  not  bound  and  carefully  watched,  they 
are  forced  tp  go  to  the  hyeena,  and  are  then 
,  devoured. 

A  remarkable  example  of  this  Bouda  ill- 
ness was  watched  by  Mr.  Parkyns  with  the 
greatest  care.  The  afflicted  person  was  a 
servant  woman  of  Rohabaita.  The  com- 
plaint began  by  languor  and  headache,  and 
then  changed  into  an  ordinary  fit  of  hys- 
terics, together  with  great  pain. 

"  It  was  at  this  st^e  that  the  other  ser- 
vants began  to  suspect  that  she  was  under 
the  influence  of  the  BoUda.  In  a  short  time 
she  became  quiet,  and  by  decrees  sank  into 
a  state  of  lethargy,  approachmg  to  insensi- 
bility. Either  from  excellent  acting  and 
great  fortitude,  or  from  real  want  of  feeling, 
me  various  experiments  which  were  made 
on  her  seemed  to  have  no  more  effect  than 
they  would  have  had  on  a  mesmeric  som- 
nambulist We  pinched  her  repeatedly; 
but,  pinch  as  hard  as  we  could,  sne  never 
moved  a  muscle  of  her  face,  nor  did  she 
otherwise  express  the  least  sensation.  I 
held  a  bottle  of  strong  saJ-volatile  under  her 
nose,  and  stopped  her  mouth;  and  this  hav- 
ing no  effect,  I  steeped  some  rag  in  it,  and 
placed  it  in  her  nostrils;  but,  although  I 
would  wager  any  amount  that  she  had  never 
either  seen,  smelt,  or  heard  of  such  a  prep- 
aration as  liquid  ammonia,  it  had  no  more 
effect  on  her  than  rosewater. 

"  She  held  her  thumbs  tightly  inside  her 
hands,  as  if  to  prevent  their  being  seen. 
On  my  observing  t^s  to  a  bystander,  he 
told  me  that  the  thumbs  were  the  Bouda's 
particular  perquisite,  and  that  he  would 
allow  no  person  to  take  them.  Conse- 
quently, several  persons  tried  to  open  her 
hands  and  get  at  them;  but  she  resisted 
with  what  appeared  to  me  wonderful 
strength  for  a  girl,  and  bit  their  fingers  till 
in  more  than  one  instance  she  drew  blood. 
I,  among  others,  made  the  attempt,  and, 
though  I  got  a  bite  or  two  for  my  pains,  yet 
either  the  devil  had  great  respect  for  me  as 
an  Englishman  and  a  good  Christian,  or  she 
had  for  me  as  her  master,  for  the  biting  was 
all  a  sham,  and  struck  me  as  more  like  kiss- 
ing than  anything  else,  compared  with  the 
fe^ul  wounds  she  had  inflicted  on  the  rest 
of  the  party. 

"I  had  a  string  of  ornamental  amulets 
which  I  usually  wore,  having  on  it  many 
charms  for  various  maladies;  out  I  was  per- 
fectly aware  that  none  for  the  Bouda  was 
among  them.  Still,  hoping  thereby  to  ex- 
pose the  cheat,  I  asserted  that  there  was  a 
very  celebrated  one,  and  laid  the  whole 
string  on  her  face,  expecting  that  she  would 
pretend  to  feel  the  effects,  and  act  accord- 
ingly; but,  to  my  surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment, she  remained  quite  motionless.    Sev- 
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aral  persona  had  been  round  the  vill^ige  to 
look  for  fioiae  talismaUj  but  only  one  was 
found.  On  its  being  apj>lied  to  her  mouth 
ahe  for  an  instant  sprang  up,  bit  at  it,  and 
tore  it.  but  tbeti  biughetl^  and  said  it  was 
weak,  and  would  not  vex  him. 

'^  I  btrt^  use  the  masculine  gender, 
because,  alLbougb  the  patient  was  a  woman, 
the  Bnudft  h  supposed  to  speak  through  ber 
medium;  find,  of  whatever  sex  they  be,  the 
sutterera,  or  rather  the  spirits,  when  speak- 
mg  of  theinselvesj  invariably  use  that  gen- 
der. I  dclQf^ed  her  with  hucketfuls  of 
water,  but  could  not  either  elicit  from  her  a 
start  or  a  pant,  an  e^ect  naually  produced 
by  water  suddenly  dashed  over  a  person. 

"At  night  she  conid  not  sleep,  but  be- 
came more  restless,  and  spoke  several  times. 
She  even  remarked,  in  her  natural  tone  of 
voice,  that  she  was  not  111,  nor  attacked  by 
the  Boudii,  but  merely  wished  to  return  to 
Adoun.  She  iaid  this  so  naturally  tliat  I 
was  completely  taken  off  my  guard,  and  told 
her  that  of  course  she  miglit  go,  but  that 
ahe  must  wait  till  the  morrow.  I'ho  other 
people  smiled,  and  whispered  to  me  that 
it  was  only  a  device  of  the  Bfmda  to  get 
her  out  into  the  forest,  and  then  devour 
her," 

By  one  of  those  ,curious  coincidences  that 
Bometimes  oecnr,  a  hytena,  who>  accordinj^ 
to  the  popular  ideas  was  the  tmnafornico 
Bon  da,  was  heard  hi>oting  and  laughing 
clo&c  to  the  village  for  the  whole  of  the 
night,  that  being  the  only  time  that  Mr. 
Pjirkyns  had  kno-ivn  the  animal  do  so  dur- 
ing tlie  whole  of  his  stay  at  Eohabaita.  In 
cons©c|uence  of  the  presence  of  the  animah 
the  yoiini?  woman  was  tightly  hound,  and 
sentinels  were  placed  ^vitTun  and  without 
the  door  of  the  hut.  Whenever  the  hvivna 
called,  the  woman  moaned  and  startetl  up, 
and  once,  after  she  had  been  quiet  for  nearly 
an  hour,  and  the  inner  senuoel  had  droppeJl 
off  to  sleep,  the  hyiena  came  close  to  the  hut, 
and  the  woman  rose,  itithQut  her  htrntls, 
crept  on  alblburs  to  the  door,  and  had 
partly  suceeeded  in  openinj;  it  when  one  of 
the  sentinels  made  a  noise,  and  she  went 
back  to  her  place.  In  thi-i  way  she  was  kept 
under  the  strictest  watch  foV  three  days, 
during  which  time  she  would  neither  eat 
nor  drink,  rejecting  even  a  small  piece  of 
bread  when  she  had  swallowed  it.  and  on  the 
third  evening  she  mended  and  gradually 
recovered. 

If  this  were  im posture,  as  Mr.  Parkyns 
remarks,  it  is  dilHeult  to  find  a  motive,  She 
had  searcely  any  work  to  tlo,  and  the  wi^n- 
der  i'^  what'eouid  make  ber  voluntarily  pre- 
fer three  days  contlnement,  with  pinches, 
cords,  col<l  water,  and  other  ill-treatment ^^ 
not  to  mention  that  severest  of  all  punish- 
ments til  an  Abys^sinian,  total  abstinence 
from  food  and  drink. 

According  to  the  people,  this  enchantment 
is  caused  by  a  Bouda,  who  has  learned  the 


baptismal  name  of  the  affect^  pcjson.  Thli 
is  always  concealed,  and  the  Abyssinian*  m 
only  kno^vn  by  n  sort  of  uickuamc,  whid 
is  given  by  the  mother  as  they  leave  tk 
church,  when,  however,  a  Honda  leana 
the  baptismal  name,  he  takes  a  straw,  hmk 
it  into  a  circle,  mutters  charms  over  it,  utd 
pute  it  under  a  stone.  As  the  straw  is  m^ 
the  illness  begins;  and  should  itbre^k,  lik* 
victim  dies. 

Charms  of  certain  kinds  have  a  poteuS 
effect  on  the  Bouda*  On  one  occasion  i 
poor  weakly  girl  was  lying  apparently  6€ age- 
less, on  whom  Mr.  f aikyns  had  nielescM^ 
tried,  by  the  application  of  false  charms,  t) 
produce  an  efieet  Snddenly  the  womin 
flew  into  violent  convulsions,  pcreaming 
and  struggling  so  that  four  strong  am 
could  scarcely  nold  her.  Just  then  an 
hara  soldier  entered  the  outer  court, 
she  cried  out,  **  Let  me  alone  and 
siieak."*'  This  man,  it  appeared,  had 
that  a  patient  was  ill  of  the  Bouda,  ml 
had  brought  with  him  a  chann  of  knowi 
power. 

After  much  threatening  with  the  amukt 
accompanied  by  fierce  and  iVaiitic  rag^  m 
the  part  of  the  posst^ssed.  tlie  Bouda  pfro©- 
ised  to  come  out  if  food  were  given  him 
is  remarkable  by  the  way,  that  the  Botah 
always  of  tlie  male  sex*,  and,  whether 
possessed  bo  a  man  or  a  woman,  alwaj 
uses  the  masculine  gender  in  langui>ge. 
rest  must  be  told  iu  Mr.  Parky os* 
words :  — 

'*' A  basin  waa  fetched,  io  w  I  rich  wasjHitJ 
quantity  of  any  61th  that  could  lie  tmi^ 
(of  foivds,  dogs,  &c.},  and  mixed  up  with  it 
little  water  and  some  ashes,  I  torrk  ih 
basin  myself,  mnd  hid  it  \\  Iiere  T  i^as  posi- 
tive that  she  could  not  see  mc  place  it,  and 
CO  ve  red  i  t  u  p  w  i  t  h  som  e  1  o  owe  s  t  im  e  s  wludi 
were  heaped  in  the  corner.  The  Bot^ 
was  then  told  that  bis  sup]>t.  r  ^vas  prepare^ 
and  the  woman  rose  and  walked  down  Ibe 
court  on  all-fours,  smelling  like  a  dog  oo 
either  side,  until,  pasning'  into  the  jir4 
where  the  basin  was,  she  went  straight  19 
to  it,  and.  mdlini^r  it  out  from  the  place  wbeit 
it  was  hidden,  devoured  ils  abununable  C<?3- 
tents  with  the  utmost  greediness.  Vit 
Bouda  was  then  supposed  to  leave  her,  anJ 
she  fell  to  the  ground,  as  if  fainting.  From  1 
this  state  she  recovered  her  healtli^  in  a  kw  - 
days,^^  ♦ 

A  somewhat  similar  sort  of  possession  11 1' 
called  Tigritiya,    In  this  ease  the   patieat 
falls  into  a  .^ort  of  wastiiTg  away,  wilbont  ^ 
apparent  cause,  and  at  lai=t  sits  ibr  severri  1 
days  together  without  eating  or  s|)eatin|*  J 
Music  is  the  only  means  of  euring^  a  patieal, 
who  will   then  spring   from    ibe    couch  on 
which    he    has   lain,    apparently    wlthoot 
strcTigth  to  sit  up,  anrl  will   dance  with  the 
most  violent  contortions,  keeping  up  the 
exercise  with  a  vigor  and  pertinacity  thai 
would  tire  the  strongest  man    in  pcifed 
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feiealth.  This  is  a  sign  that  the  demon  may 
t>e  driven  out;  and  when  the  music  ceases, 
fhe  patient  mils  to  the  ground,  and  then 
3egins  to  speak  (always  in  the  person  of  the 
3enion),  demanding  all  kinds  of  ornaments 
—  sometimes,  even  if  a  poor  woman,  asking 
fV>r  the  velvet  robes  and  silver-mounted  weap- 
Dns  of  a  chief.  These  cannot  be  obtained 
Bvithout  much  expense,  but  at  last  are  pro- 
cured, when  the  dancing  is  resumed,  and, 
sifter  several  accessions  of  the  fit,  the  patient 
takes  off  all  the  borrowed  ornaments,  and 
pUns  at  full  speed  until  the  demon  suddenlv 
departs,  and  the  possessed  person  loses  all 
tile  fictitious  strength  that  had  animated 
him,  and  falls  to  the  earth  in  a  swoon.  The 
demon  takes  his  leave,  and  is  deterred  from 
returning  by  the  firing  of  guns,  and  a  guard 
-with  drawn  swords  tmit  surrounds  the  pros- 
irate  fbrm  of  the  moaning  patient 

The  architecture  of  the  Abjrsslnians  is 
idmple,  but  characteristic.  Houses  differ  in 
form  according  to  the  means  of  their  owner, 
.those  of  the  commonalty  being  merely  cir- 
icular  huts,  while  those  of  the  wealthy  are 
cquare  and  fiat-roofed. 

.  A  rich  man*8  house  is  rather  a  compli- 
:uated  piece  of  architecture.  It  stands  in  an 
1  enclosure,  like  an  Indian  compound,  and  the 
principal  gateway  is  covered  and  fianked  on 
;either  side  by  a  porter's  lodge,  in  which 
iflleep  the  actual  gate-keeper  and  other  ser- 
vants. Within  the  enclosure  are  generally  a 
few  slight  huts  of  straw,  for  the  reception  of 
strangers  or  servants.  About  one-fourth  of 
the  compound  is  divided  by  a  wall,  and  cou- 
sins the  kitchen,  store-houses,  &c.  At  the 
ind  opposite  the  gateway  is  the  Adderash, 
^T  reception  room,  which  is  square  or  ob- 
ong,  and  often  of  considerable  size.  The 
'ooi  is  flat;  but  when  the  room  is  too  large 
O  be  crossed  by  beams,  only  the  angles  are 
*oofed  in  the  ordinary  way,  so  as  to  leave  an 
KJtagonal  opening  in  the  centre.  A  wooden 
vail  about  four  or  five  feet  high  is  next  built 
round  the  opening,  and  there  is  then  no  diffl- 
5ultv  in  roofing  it 

The  Adderash  is  divided  into  three  rooms, 
Qie  largest  of  which  is  the  reception  room. 
dftLt  the  end  is  the  stable,  the  horses  and 
mules  passing  into  it  through  the  reception 
room.  The  "medeb,"  or  bed-room  Hf  it 
may  be  so  called),  is  merely  a  strip  of  the 
apartment,  about  eight  feet  wide,  separated 
by  a  partition  wall;  and  if  the  owner  of  the 
house  should  be  a  married  man,  the  entrance 
of  the  medeb  is  closed  by  a  curtoin.  This 
apartment  takes  its  name  from  the  medeb, 
<nr  divan,  which  is  simply  a  part  of  the  floor 
Taised  a  foot  or  so  above  the  rest,  about  five 
■feet  in  width,  and  extending  for  the  whole 
Ikngth  of  the  room.  Opposite  the  medeb  is 
•a  small  alcove,  in  which  is  placed  the  couch 
of  the  master  of  the  house.  This  couch,  or 
*  arat,"  is  a  stout  wooden  framework,  across 
ir^ch  is  stretched  a  network  of  rawhide 


thongs,  an  inch  or  two  in  width.  These 
contract  when  drying,  and  form  a  tolerably 
elastic  bed. 

In  warm  weather  the  arat  is  placed  out  of 
doors,  and  is  onlv  covered  with  a  slight  cloth 
roof.  One  of  these  outdoor  beds  may  be 
seen  in  the  illustration  No.  2,  on  page  6(32. 

The  fioor  of  the  reception  room  is  covered 
with  grass,  just  as  in  the  olden  times  even 
palace  fioors  were  strewn  with  rushes. 
Whenever  a  visitor  enters,  fresh  grass  is 
strewn  to  make  a  clean  seat  for  him,  but  no 
one  thinks  of  removing  that  which  idready 
has  become  discolored.  Consequently,  what 
with  the  continual  washing  of  hands  by 

Eouring  water  over  them,  the  spilling  of 
eer  and  mead,  and  the  mud  that  clings  to 
the  horses'  feet  as  they  pass  to  and  from 
their  stable,  the  fioorin^  of  the  house  be- 
comes nothing  more  or  less  than  a  ferment- 
ing manure-heap.  At  last,  when  even  the 
Aoyssinian  nose  can  endure  it  no  longer, 
the  room  is  cleared,  and  left  empty  for  a  day 
or  two  in  order  to  rid  it  of  the  intolerable 
odor  which  still  clings  to  it. 

Round  the  walls  of  the  reception  room  are 
a  number  of  cows'  horns  by  way  of  pegs,  on 
which  are  hung  the  spears,  shields,  horse- 
accoutrements,  drinking-horns,  ana  other 
property  of  the  owner. 

The  store-houses  contain  huge  earthen- 
ware juffs,  the  mouths  of  which  neariy  reach 
the  roof  of  the  house,  though  their  bases  are 
sunk  a  yard  or  so  in  the  ground.  The 
Abyssinians  value  these  jars  highlv,  inas- 
much as  they  are  evidences  of  wealth. 

As  to  the  other  two  provinces,  Shoa  and 
Amhara,  there  is  so  little  difference  between 
them  and  Tigrd  that  there  is  no  need  to 
occupy  space  with  them.  Practically  they 
form  one  kingdom,  just  as  England,  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  there  is  among 
them  a  very  strong  provincial  jealousy,  anal- 
ogous to  that  which  still  prevails  among 
the  uneducated  members  of  our  own  United 
Kingdom.  Even  Mr.  Parkyns  could  not 
resist  the  feeling,  and  was  a  strenuous  ad- 
mirer of  Tigrd,  considering  the  Amharas  as 
ferocious  and  overbearing  boors,  and  despis- 
ing the  Shoas  altogether. 

The  province  of  Shoa,  however,  is  by  no 
means  a  despicable  one,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  description  of  the  great  annual 
feast  which  is  given  by  the  king  or  prince  at 
Easter.  This  hospitable  banquet  is  on  a 
truly  royal  scale,  and  is  continued  for  a 
whole  week,  so  that  every  it^^  man  who  can 
attend  the  capital  may  liov^  ^xv.  o\)\)OTtu.mty 
of  taking  part  in  it. 

The  banqueting  roovvx  \s  ^  ^'s^^^t?*^  ^^^^ 
lofty  chamber,  haviii  .  ^\\  '^'^'^  ^^^^  ^  ^^I' 
taiSed  alcove!  i,,     >v^.V    ^^^T^^.^^^K 

only  in  such  hoTi^^3  t^t   ^  ^ 
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fomi  ia  shape  or  eize*  Behind  the  tables 
and  mn|ej  along  the  wall  are  the  body 
guards  of  the  prince,  armed  with  sbielda  and 
a  Bword  much  resembling  the  aid  Horn  an 
weapon.  Troopa  of  aen^anta  are  in  waiting, 
and  belbre  the  banquet  begins  they  bring:  fn 
the  bread  io  piles,  and  place  it  on  the  tables, 
Sometimea  as  many  as  thirty  loaves  will  ho 
placed  for  each  guest,  the  finest  bread  being 
always  at  the  top  and  the  coanieftt  below* 

The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  suit 
the  difierent  ranks  of  tlie  pio'ty*  Those  of 
lii^heat  rank  come  first,  ana  eat  the  finest, 
using  the  spcond-class  bread  as  table-nap- 
kins* Whun  tliey  have  finished,  the  guests 
of  the  next  rank  come  in,  eat  the  seeond- 
chm  bread,  and  wipe  their  fingers  on  tlie 
third-clii^s  bread,  and  so  on  nntU  the  whole 
is  eousuraed* 

Round  the  room  are  hung  rows  of  shields, 
Hon  ^kms,  and  mantles  of  honor  to  be  con- 
ferred bv  Ihe  prince  on  his  subjects,  while 
above  tliem  is  a  wide  carpet,  on  which  are 
depicted  lions,  cs^n els,  horses,  and  other  ani* 
mals. 

All  being  ready,  the  guests  assemble,  and 
the  prince  takes  hia  seat  in  the  alcove, 
where  he  gives  audience*  Professional  mti- 
fitcians  ennveu  the  scene  with  their  instru- 
nienls,  and  professional  dancers  aid  their 
effort.^.  In  the  mean  time,  the  guests  are 
eating  as  fast  as  they  can,  the  servants  ear- 
Tjln*tf  meat  from  one  ffuest  to  the  otber,  and 
making  up  neat  little  sausages  of  meat, 
bread,  and  pepper,  which  tJiey  put  adroitly 
Into  the  mouths  of  the  gnests.  As  In  niortf 
ciriJized  lands,  it  is  always  better  to  propiti- 
I  mte  the  servants,  because  they  can  give  the 
best  pnrtft  of  the  meat  to  those  whom  they 
like,  sind  reserve  the  gristle  and  toughest 
parts  Tor  those  who  displease  them. 

The  politer  guests,  tiaving  by  means  of 
twa  or  three  pounds  of  meat,  a  pde  of  bread, 
and  a  gallon  or  so  of  mead,  tancn  t!ie  edge 
off  tbeir  own  appetites,  make  up  similarly 
seasoned  balls,  and  put  them  into  their 
neighbors*  mouth;?.  ThiH  is  done  with  such 
rapidity  that  a  man  who  happens  to  have 
made  himj^elf  agreeable  to  his  right  and  left 
hand  neighbors*  is  nonrly  choked  by  the 
haste  with  which  etifpette  requires  that  he 
shall  dcsoatch  the  highly^spieed  morsels, 

A fte r  til  i 3  prelim i  n a ry  portion  of  th e  feast, 
in  which  cooked  mutton  is  mostly  employed^ 
actingr  as  a  provocative  to  the  real  banquet 
which  is  to  follow,  the  serrants  bring  in  raw 
meat  still  warm  with  life,  and  cut  from  a 
cow  tliEVt  has  been  slausihtered  at  the  door 
while  the  mutton  and  bread  has  been  con- 
sumed. 

Tlie  i»ivoT  of  the  feast  sits  in  his  alcove, 
and  below  him  are  the  armed  guards.  The 
guests  sit  at  wickerwork  tables,  using  their 
curved  swords  with  the  national  adroitness, 
and   servants  wait  on  the   guests  carr^'ing 

fre  at  j  >  i  ec  es  of  raw  b  ee  f  aboii  t .    Th  e  1  iquids, 
y  the  way,  are  drunk  from  horns,  which  are 


always  served  bv  women-  In  the  cental 
the  musicians,  plavin^  the  curious  flddlif 
Imrp  of  Sboa,  and' a  little  further  on  awf 
dancers. 

As  to  the  other  tribes  which  are  either  it 
or  about  Abyssinia,  a  very  few  words  mW 
suthce  for  them.  ^ 

There  is  one  curious  and  very  wild  tril 
known  by  the  name  of  Bakea.  Tlicv 
inborn  mftr!mder3,  executing  their  Vl_ 
with  marvellous  rapidity  'and  ekSl*  Si 
clever  are  they  at  concealing  tiiemieh«^ 
that  even  on  an  open  plain,  where  there  it 
not  the  least  cover,  they  manage  to  di^poN 
of  themselves  in  such  a  way  aa  to  dc««iii 
an  eye  unpractised  in  Iheir  arts. 

Once  Mi\  Parkyna  was  passing  through! 
district  over  which  one  of  the  bush  fire*  Jai 
swept,  when  he  was  astonished  by  the  eidi- 
mation  of  his  guide,  that  Barea  were  ia 
sight,  pointing  at  tlie  same  time  to  a  dtd 
tree,  standing  on  an  eminence  at  a  distioei 
of  several  hundred  yards,  and  charred  hbd 
bv  last  year's  fires,  '^  All  I  saw  wu  i 
charred  stump  of  a  tree,  and  a  few  bkd* 
ened  logs  or  stones  lying  at  its  foot  Tht 
hunter  declared  that  neither  the  tree  wr 
the  stones  w^ere  there  the  last  time  that  bt 
passed,  and  that  they  were  simply  i^atoi 
Barea^  who  had  placed  tJiemselves  hi  tbit 
position  to  observe  us,  having  no  do\M 
seen  us  for  some  time,  and  prepared  them* 
selves, 

^I  could  scarcely  behcve  it  possible  liiiJ 
they  should  remain  so  motionless,  and  de- 
termined to  explore  a  little.  The  rest  q( 
the  parh^  advised  me  to  eontinoe  qnietlr  is 
the  road,  as  it  was  po.-^sible  that,  tremW 
presenting  a  rather  formidable  appeaniiiee, 
we  should  pass  unmolested  i  but,  so  aifi^ 
dent  was  I  of  his  mistake,  that,  telling  tlis 
rest  to  ffo  on  slowly  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, I  dropped  into  the  long  grass  m 
stalked  towartl  them,  A  shot  from  my  ti^ 
at  a  long  distance  (I  did  not  venture  ti» 
close),  acted  on  the  tree  and  stones  m 
promptly  as  the  fiddle  of  Orpheus,  but  witl 
the  contrary  effect,  for  the  tree  di?tappe^ 
and  the  stones  and  logs,  instead  of  niajiia| 
after  me,  ran  in  the  opposite  direction. 

"  I  was  never  more  surprised  in  my  lifci 
for  so  complete  was  the  deceptiou,  that  erea 
up  to  the  tune  I  tired  I  could  have  declajtd 
the  objects  before  me  w^ere  vegetable  t* 
mineral— anything  but  animal  Th^  fact 
was  that  the  cunning  rascals  who  repre- 
sented stones  were  lying  flat,  with  their  Hi* 
tie  round  shields  placed  before  them  a 
screens.-' 

Some  of  the  wild  tribes  of  India  act  ia  tM 
same  manner.  There  is  a  w^ell-known  sttnj 
of  an  oflRcer  on  the  march,  who  was  so  mt^ 
pletely  deceived  that  he  stood  close  by  oot 
of  these  metamorphosed  men  for  some  tinier 
and  at  last  hung  his  helmet  on  a  projectinf 
bough.     This  was  nothing  more    than  i 
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Ig  of  the  dark  savajje,  who  was  standing 
n  hiii  head,  with  his  limbs  tantasticAlly  ilis- 
tosed  to  represent  the  branches  of  an  oM 
Fee-stnmp,  the  illosion  being  heightened 
f  the  spear-shaits,  which  did  duty  for  Uie 
nailer  branches.  This  mark  of  confidence 
as  too  mucli  for  the  gravity  of  the  sava;^e, 
iio  burst  into  a  shriek  of  laughter,  turned 
Bad-over-heels,  and  disappeared  into  the 
>tigle,  the  helmet  still  attached  to  his  leg. 
Tliese  clever  and  withal  amu«in^  marau- 
fers  are  very  thorns  in  the  siile  of  the  Ahys- 
nians,  who  never  know  when  the  Barea 
iay  not  be  upon  them.  In  many  respects 
lev  resemble  the  warlike  tribes  of  the  Red 
lifiians,  though  they  are  certainly  superior 

I  them  in  size  and  strength,  ^hey  will 
►How  a  travelling  party  for  days,  giving  not 

II  indication  of  their  presence,  and  speak- 
\g  to  one  another  wholly  l)y  sii^n'^.  of  which 
^ey  have  an  extensive*  vocabulary.  But 
ley  wiU  aever  show  themselves  until  the 


time  cornea  for  striking  the  long-meditated 
blow,  when  they  will  make  their  attack,  and 
then  vanish  as  mysteriously  as  thry  had 
come.  On  one  occasion  nearly  two  hundred 
Barea  came  overnight  to  the  outskirts  of  a 
village,  and  theri^  lay  in  wait.  In  the  early 
morning,  two  of  the  principal  men  i^f  the 
village,  one  a  man  who  was  celebrated  for 
his  majestic  and  somewhat  pompons  de- 
meanor, took  a  walk  toward  their  c<»tton- 
fields,  and  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
the  Barea,  who  captured  them,  and  carried 
them  off  to  be  sold  as  slaves  to  the  Arabs, 
who  would  probably  sell  them  again  to  the 
Turks. 

When  the  Barea  encamp  round  a  village, 
they  keep  themselves  warm  for  lUe  night 
by  the  ingenious  plan  of  each  man  digging 
a  hole  in  the  ground,  makiug  a  small  lire  in 
it,  and  squatting  over  it  enveloped  in  his 
cloth,  so  as  to  retain  the  heat  and  to  pre- 
vent the  iire  from  being  seen* 
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inotrxDrNO  a  very  considerable  por- 
5n  of  Abys&inia  proper  are  various  tribes 
^  the  fierce  and  warlite  Gallas. 
The  (xalla  men  are  a  line  and  even  hand- 
Wne  race,  extremely  variable  in  the  hue  of 
leir  skin,  as  may  be  auppo:?cd  from  the 
5ry  largo  extent  of  ground  which  is  inhal> 
Btl  by  their  tribes.  Moreover,  they  have 
Lixed  consiidcrahly  with  the  Abyssinians 
roper,  ami  are  often  employed  as  slaves  by 
^m.  Female  Galla  slaves  are  freriuently 
>pt  in  t!ie  households  of  Abyssinians,  and 
1^  consequence  is,  that  a  mixed  progeny 
IS  sprung  up  which  partakes  of  the  charac- 
aristics  of  both  parents.  This  has  taken 
^e  consi<lerably  in  Shoa,  where  the  Galla 
sement  Is  very  conspicuous  among  the  pop- 
iation.  As  a  rule,  however,  they  are  much 
urker  than  the  Abyssinians.  a  circumstance 
rhich  has  lUiluced  Mr.  Johnstone  to  derive 
iieir  name  from  the  word  '*  calla,"  or  black, 
"heir  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Amham 
>ngue,  but  varied,  like  their  skins,  aecord- 
Ig^to  the  precise  locality  of  the  tribe. 
The  features  of  the  Gal  las  have  none  of 
le  negro  characteristics,  such  as  the  length 
r  the  skull,  the  contracted  (though  hot 
scedinjf)  forehead,  ami  the  full  develop- 
lent  ot  the  lips  and  jaws.  The  hair  resem- 
lea  that  of  the  Abyssinians,  and  is  dressed 
I  various  modes.  Sometimes  it  is  formed 
Ito  long,  narrow  plaits,  hanging  nearly  t<:» 
i«  shouldci-w,  and  in  others  it  is  frizzed  out 
to  tufls.  The  most  singular  way  of  dress- 
the  hair  is  to  collect  it  into  three  divi- 
na,  one  occupying  the  top  of  the  head,  and 
e  crossing  each  temple.  The  divided 
isses  being  then  combed  and  friiuied  to 
le  greatest  possible  extent,  the  whole  head 


has  a  most  comical  aspect,  and  has  been 
likened  to  the  ace  of  clubs, 

Tlie  young  women  are  bold  and  Ittind- 
some,  liut  are  anything  hut  gooil-looking 
when  they  grow  old.  Three  old  women 
who  visited  Mr.  Johnstone,  and  evidenl-lv 
acted  as  spies,  were  remarkable  for  their 
ugliness.  They  wore  the  Iiair  in  the  usual 
multitudinous  plaits,  which  they  had  con- 
nected by  means  of  threails,  so  as  to  form 
tliem  into  a  continuous  curtain,  and  had 
been  excecdinglv  lavish  of  butter.  Tluy 
wore  a  sort  of  soft  leather  petticoat^  and  hall 
on  their  feet  a  simple  sandal  of  ox-hide, 
f^istened  to  the  foot  by  a  lap  passing  »tver 
the  great  toe,  and  a  thong  over  the  instep. 
They  carao  ostenaibl}^  to  sell  tobacco  and 
ropes.  The  latter  articles  they  made  even 
while  they  were  bargaining,  a  bundle  of 
hemp  being  fastened  to  their  girdles  in 
front,  and  the  ropes,  as  fast  as  they  were 
twisted,  being  coiled  round  their  widsta. 

The  Gallas  are  a  warlike  race,  and  far 
more  courageous  than  the  Abyssinian**,  who 
are  more  given  to  vaporing  than  liirhting. 
When  they  return  home  idler  a  victory  they 
celebrate  a  curious  and  violent  dance/callcd 
the  Buflalo  Dance.  A  head  and  the  attached 
skin  of  a  buffalo  is  laid  on  the  groiuid,  and 
the  men  assemble  round  it  armed  as  if  for 
war,  with  their  spears  and  crookeil  swords. 
They  then  dance  vigorously  round  the  buf- 
falo skin,  leaping  high  in  the  air,  striking 
with  their  swords,  and  thrusting  with  their 
spearR,  and  going  through  all  the  man<euvres 
of  killing  the  animal.  The  women  take  an 
active  part  in  the  dance.  It  is  illustrated 
in  the  engraving  No.  1,  on  the  preceding 
page. 
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teg  of  the  dark  savage,  who  was  standing 
on  his  head,  with  his  umbs  fantastically  dis- 
(>osed  to  represent  the  branches  of  an  old 
ftree-stump,  the  illusion  being  heightened 
l)y  the  spear-shafts,  which  did  duty  for  the 
Amaller  branches.  This  mark  of  confidence 
'Was  too  much  for  the  gravitv  of  the  savage, 
"Who  burst  into  a  shriek  of  laughter,  turned 
head-over-heels,  and  disappeared  into  the 
jun.^le,  the  helmet  still  attached  to  his  leg. 

These  clever  and  withal  amu«ing  marau- 
ders are  very  thorns  in  the  side  of  tne  Abys- 
sinians,  who  never  know  when  the  Barea 
may  not  be  upon  them.  In  many  respects 
they  resemble  the  warhke  tribes  of  the  Red 
Indians,  though  they  are  certainly  superior 
to  them  in  size  and  strength.  They  will 
follow  a  travelling  party  for  days,  giving  not 
an  indication  of  their  presence,  and  speak- 
ing to  one  another  wholly  by  signs,  of  which 
they  have  an  extensive  vocabulary.  But 
they  will  never  show  themselves  until  the 


time  comes  for  striking  the  long-meditated 
blow,  when  they  will  make  their  attack,  and 
then  vanish  as  mysteriously  as  they  had 
come.  On  one  occasion  nearly  two  hundred 
Barea  came  overnight  to  the  outskirts  of  a 
village,  and  there  lay  in  wait  In  the  early 
morning,  two  of  the  principal  men  of  the 
village,  one  a  man  who  was  celebrated  for 
his  majestic  and  somewhat  pompous  de- 
meanor, took  a  walk  toward  their  cotton- 
fields,  and  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
the  Barea,  who  captured  them,  and  carried 
them  off  to  be  sold  as  slaves  to  the  Arabs, 
who  would  probably  sell  them  again  to  the 
Turks. 

When  the  Barea  encamp  round  a  village, 
they  keep  themselves  warm  for  the  uight 
by  the  ingenious  plan  of  each  man  diggmg 
a  hole  in  the  ground,  making  a  small  tire  in 
it,  and  squatting  over  it  enveloped  iu  his 
cloth,  so  as  to  retain  the  heat  and  to  pre- 
vent the  fire  fhnn  being  seen. 
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SuRTiotrNDiNa  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  Abyssinia  proper  are  various  tribes 
)f  the  fierce  and  warlike  Gallas. 

The  Galla  men  are  a  fine  and  even  hand- 
some race,  extreniely  variable  in  the  hue  of 
^heir  skin,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the 
v(3ry  large  extent  of  ground  which  is  inhab- 
\tea  by  their  tribes.  Moreover,  they  have 
mixed  considerably  with  the  Abyssinians 
proper,  and  are  often  employed  as  slaves  by 
them.  Female  Galla  slaves  are  frequently 
kept  in  the  households  of  Abyssinians,  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  a  mixed  progeny 
has  sprung  up  which  partakes  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  both  parents.  This  has  taken 
place  considerably  in  Shoa,  where  the  Galla 
Dlement  is  very  conspicuous  among  the  pop- 
ulation. As  a  rule,  however,  they  are  much 
darker  than  the  Abyssinians,  a  circumstance 
which  has  induced  Mr.  Johnstone  to  derive 
their  name  from  the  word  "  calla,"  or  black. 
Their  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Amhara 
tongue,  but  varied,  like  their  skins,  accord- 
ing^ to  the  precise  locality  of  the  tribe. 

The  features  of  the  Gallas  have  none  of 
the  negro  characteristics,  such  as  the  length 
of  the  skull,  the  contracted  (though  not 
receding)  forehead,  and  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  lips  and  jaws.  The  hair  resem- 
bles that  of  tne  Abyssinians,  and  is  dressed 
in  various  modes.  Sometimes  it  is  formed 
into  long,  narrow  plaits,  hanging  nearly  to 
the  shoulders,  and  m  others  it  is  frizzed  out 
ipto  tufls.  The  most  singular  way  of  dress- 
ing the  hau:  is  to  collect  it  into  three  divi- 
sions, one  occupying  the  top  of  the  head,  and 
one  crossing  each  temple.  The  divided 
tresses  being  then  combed  and  frizzed  to 
the  greatest  possible  extent,  the  whole  head 


has  a  most  comical  aspect,  and  has  been 
likened  to  the  ace  of  clubs. 

The  young  women  are  bold  and  hand- 
some, but  are  anything  but  good-looking 
when  they  grow  old.  Three  old  women 
who  visited  Mr.  Johnstone,  and  evidently 
acted  as  spies,  were  remarkable  for  their 
ugliness.  They  wore  the  hair  in  the  usual 
multitudinous  plaits,  which  they  had  con- 
nected by  means  of  threads,  so  as  to  form 
them  into  a  continuous  curtain,  and  had 
been  exceedingly  lavish  of  butter.  They 
wore  a  sort  of  soft  leather  petticoat,  and  had 
on  their  feet  a  simple  sandal  of  ox-hide, 
fastened  to  the  foot  by  a  lap  passing  over 
the  great  toe,  and  a  thong  over  the  instep. 
They  came  ostensibly  to  sell  tobacco  and 
ropes.  The  latter  articles  they  made  even 
while  they  were  bargaining,  a  bundle  of 
hemp  bemg  fastened  to  their  girdles  in 
front,  and  the  ropes,  as  fast  as  they  were 
twisted,  being  coiled  round  their  waists. 

The  Gallas  are  a  warlike  race,  and  far 
more  courageous  than  the  Abyssinians,  who 
are  more  given  to  vaporing  than  fighting. 
When  they  return  home  after  a  victory  they 
celebrate  a  curious  and  violent  dance,  called 
the  Buffalo  Dance.    A  head  and  the  attached 
skin  of  a  buffalo  is  laid  on  the  ground,  and 
the  men  assemble  round  it  armed  as  if  for 
war,  with  their  spears  and  crooked  swords. 
They  then  dance  vigOTOMe»Vj  tound  the  buf- 
falo skin,  leaping  VvigVv  m  Wve  a\r,  s^triking 
with  their  swords,  ji^^v^  WvTwatmg  wilh  their 
spears,  and  going  t\iYO>:x?^^^'^^^^^^y^'^^^* 
of  killing  the  antrxx^     ^^^  Nj^m^xi  V^V''  an 
active  part  in  tli^^V  <vC^^  ^Vv '^^""^^'tl^c 
in  the  engraving  ^^  -v,  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 
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Then  there  arc  the  Ilankalli  and  Bomauli 
tribes,  each  of  them  subdhidod  into  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  tribt^s,  ami  h firing  some  traita 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  others  common 
to  the  Ahyfljiiiiinas  proper.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Johnstone  remarks  that  he  hsLS  do  doubt 
that,  Hkbou^h  they  are  now  fhstinct  nationa, 
thov  are  derived  trom  a  common  origin. 

*the  SomauUa  fire  a  warlike  people,  and, 
instead  of  the  a  pears  and  shields  wliich  are 
alraost  the  universal  woapi.>ns  through  this 
part  of  Africa,  they  cwrry  light  bows  and  large 
quivers,  which  hang  under  the  left  arm  by  a 
broad  strap  passed  over  the  same  shoultfer. 
The  bow,  though  light,  is  very  strong,  and 
is  much  after  the  clafislc^il  or  Ctipid's  bovv 
form.  In  consequence  of  this  shape,  when 
the  arrow  is  discharged,  the  string  comes 
quickly  against  the  handle,  and  if  the 
archer  be  inexpert  his  thumb  gets  a  vio- 
lent blow. 

The  quiver  is  made  of  an  emp_tied  gourd, 
the  mouth  of  which  is  closed  with  a  cover 
hke  that  which  is  represented  on  several  of 
the  African  quivers  mentioned  in  this  work. 
It  contaia-i  about  a  dozen  arrows,  about  a 
toot  in  length,  and  made  of  a  hollow  reed.' 
Each  is  armed  with  a  head  of  blue  steel, 
ahaped  eomethmg  like  the  ace  of  spades,  and 
havmg  its  neck  leupihened  into  a  «pikc 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long;  tliis  is  not 
attached  to  tlie  an^owjtut  is  loose,  and  when 
wanted  tor  nee  the  spike  is  simply  slipped 
into  the  nnfeathered  end  of  the  hollow  shaft. 
Of  course,  when  the  weanon  strikes  its  oh- 
|eet^  the  shaft  falls  oft*,  and  the  Jieud,  which 
IS  poi stoned,  remains  in  the  wound,  and  soon 
cause J<  death. 

Instead  of  the  sword,  they  carry  a  knife 
with  a  blade  about  eight  inches  in  length, 
the  handle  being  merely  a  piece  of  wood 


rounded,  and  slightly  hoOowed  to   give  i 

firmer  gi-asp. 

The  dress  of  the  men  consist"?  of  a  ^hts^ 
or  wftist  cloth,  and  a  robe  called  the  *'  samct* 
Differing  in  use,  these  cloths  are  of  tsMif 
the  same  shape  and  size,  i.  €,  aljont  t-ki^ 
feet  in  length,  Tlie  fotah  Is  wound  tmt 
round  the  waist,  the  end  being  tuekd  ia 
behind,  and  the  whole  partncnt  made  HKvm 
by  the  broad  belt  which  h«)lds  the  tuE  ' 
The  aarrec  is  worn  in  robe  fa.^hion,  TcmA 
Uie  body^and  a  man  of  taste  disposijs  it  son 
to  show  off  the  two  broad  stripes  of  blue  yf 
sc^^let  at  the  cud. 

The  women  also  wear  the  fot^h,  o\tt 
which,  when  out  of  doors,  they  wear  &  V^ 
bine  skirt  without  sleeves,  and  very  ofwrfl 
down  tlie  front  This  is  laid  aside  'm  tk 
house,  where  nothing  hut  the  fotah  k  wimtl 
The  mode  of  dressing  the  hair  into  a  d'S* 
tinuous  veil  has  been  already  mentinnt-d, 
and  Mr,  Johnstone  was  fortunate  enough  ta 
witness  the  process  of  dressing  ■'this  t^nisn* 
gled  mass,  which  reminded  me  of  the  hair  of 
Samson,  interwoven  with  the  web  of  t2it 
loom.  The  lady  whose  hair  was  to  he  op«^ 
ated  upon  sat  upon  a  stono  in  the  c*'urt 
beneath  one  of  our  windows,  and  behind  het, 
on  her  knees,  was  a  stout  slave-mrl,  irk 
held  in  both  hands  a  long-handled  wocid«ii 
fork-like  comb,  having  four  very  BtIs^^ 
prongs,  which  she  dragged  throufjli  the 
woolh',  gi'easy,  and  black  nair  of  her  mt 
tresH,'with  tbe  force  of  a  groom  cnrrying  I 
horse's  tail." 

The  iiarticidar  sub-tribe  to  which  th«  peo- 
ple  bil«>ti!>   is   denoted    l\v   SLUiilry  liidir^l 
mark?E,  \xh\vh  are  cut  with  a  frdirment  oi 
<ibsidian,  and  are  formed  into  nattefn^  whicli    ' 
sometimes  extend  over  the  whole  bacfc  i*ai!   ] 
breast  | 
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Inasmxjch  as,  in  spite  of  the  continual  con- 
tact with  civilization,  caused  hy  their  locality 
on  the  Xile  bank,  the  Nubians  have  pre- 
served their  ancient  style  of  dress  and  much 
of  their  ancient  manners,  they  deserve  a 
place  in  this  work. 

In  color  the  Nubians  are  mostly  black, 
some  being  of  quite  a  jiJtty  hue,  while  others 
are  of  much  lighter  color.  Even  in  the  black- 
est Nubian,  however,  the  tint  of  the  skin  is 
not  that  of  the  tropical  negro,  but  there  is  a 
certain  transparency  about  it  which,  in  the 
sunbeams,  gives  a  sort  of  amber  hue  to  the 
limbs.  Besides  being  a  fine  and  well-built 
race,  the  Nubians  possess  pleasing  features, 
the  only  fault  being  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
face  is  somewhat  apt  to  project 

While  young  the  boys  wear  no  clothing 
whatever,  but  when  adult  they  wear  short 
trousers,  a  shirt,  and  a  kind  of  large  scarf 
which  passes  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  is 
fastened  by  a  girdle  round  the  waist  Being 
Mahometans,  they  shave  the  hair  except  one 
tufl  on  the  crown,  and  cover  their  bare  neads 
with  a  white  cotton  cap. 

The  Nubian  men  mostly  go  armed  accord- 
ing to  their  ability.  The  usual  weapons  are 
the  sword,  dagger,  spear,  and  shield.  The 
sword  is  shaped  somewhat  like  that  of  the 
Abyssinian,  but  the  curve  is  not  so  abrupt 
The  general  style  of  the  weapon,  however, 
and  the  shape  of  the  handle,  proclaim  a  com- 
mon origin.  With  some  of  the  Nubians  the 
favorite  weapon  is  the  straight  sword,  like 
that  of  the  Hamran  Arabs,  which  will  be 
described  in  a  future  page. 
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Perhaps  on  account  of  the  facility  which 
the  Nile  affords  for  travelling  into  South  Cen- 
tral Africa,  they  wear  a  dagger  fastened  to 
the  left  arm  just  above  the  elbow,  exactly  as 
do  several  of  the  tribes  that  are  found  near 
the  sources  of  the  Nile.  This  dagger  is  short 
and  crooked,  and  is  kept  in  a  red  leathern 
sheath,  and,  on  account  of  its  position  on  the 
arm,  is  covered  by  the  garments.  The  spear 
is  simply  the  ordinary  wooden  shaft  with  an 
iron  head,  and  has  nothing  about  it  specially 
worthy  of  notice. 

The  shield,  however,  is  remarkable  for  its 
structure.  It  is  generally  made  of  the  hide 
of  the  hippopotamus  or  of  crocodile  skin,  and 
is  easily  known  by  the  projecting  boss  in  the 
centre.  The  hide  is  stretched  on  a  wooden 
framework,  and  tlu^boss  is  made  of  a  sepa- 
rate piece  of  skin.  The  Nubians  value  these 
shields  very  highly,  and,  in  consequence,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  procure  them. 

The  women  are  dressed  after  the  usual 
Afi'ican  manner.  As  girls  they  wear  noth- 
ing but  a  little  apron  of  leathern  thongs  called 
a  rfthat  This  ^ron  is  about  nine  inches  or 
a  foot  in  width,  and  perhaps  six  or  seven  in 
depth,  and  in"  general  appearance  resembles 
that  of  the  Kaffir  girL  Instead  of  being  cut 
from  one  piece  of  leather,  each  thong  is  a 
separate  strip  of  hide,  scarcely  thicker  than 
packthread,  and  knotted  by  the  middle  to  the 
thong  which  passes  round  the  waist  The 
apron  is  dyed  of  a  brick-red  color,  and,  after 
it  has  been  in  use  for  any  time,  becomes  so 
saturated  with  the  castor-oil  which  stands 
these  primitiye  belles  in  lieu  of  clothing,  that 
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the  smell  is  unendurable.  Travellers  oflen 
piirchayo  them  t'rora  the  Kobian  girh,  who^ 
as  a  nilc%  are  pertt-ctly  willing  to  k"ll  thera; 
but  the  buyers  are  olifij^ed  to  hang  tlieir  pur- 
chases on  the  top  of  the  nuust  for  a  rjiouin  or 
80^  btifore  they  eaii  be  taken  into  the  t'-abin. 
One  of  these  afirons  in  my  collection  ha.s  still 
the  familiar  cils tor-oil  odor  about  it^  though 
many  veara  have  passed  Biocc  it  was  pur- 
chase it  from  a  Nubian  girl. 

Of  course  they  wear  as  many  ornaments  as 
they  call  procure;  and  some  of  these,  which 
are  handed  down  from  one  (?:eneration  to 
another,  are  of  i^VQUl  value.  Few  character- 
istics are  more  striking  to  an  observniU  trav- 
eller than  tlie  fact  that  a  Nubian  girl  whose 
whole  drt^ss  may  perhajis  he  worth  three- 
pence, and  who  really  cnuld  not  ntford  to 
wear  any  clothing  at  all  if  it  cost  sixpence, 
will  yet  carry  on  her  neck,  her  wrists,  her 
ankle's,  and  in  her  ears,  a  quantity  of  gold 
B  u  rfic  i  e  n  1 1  o  p  lire  b  as  cab  and  so  m  e  e  q\i  i]im'e  n  t. 

It  is  rather  a  remarkable  point  that  these 
aprons  always  l)eomc  narrower  toward  tbe 
left  side.  The  daughters  of  wealthy  paren  l,s, 
though  they  wear  no  clothing  except  tbe 
apron,  still  contrive  to  satisfy  the  instinctive 
love  t)f  dress  hy  covering  the  leathern  thongs 
with  beads,  white  shells,  and  pieces  of  silver 
twdstcd  roimd  them.  Wben  tue  girls  niariT, 
they  retain  the  apron,  but  wear  over  it  a  hiosc 
garment,  which  passes  over  one  shoulder, 
and  hangs  a**  low  as  tbe  knee. 

Tbe  ornaments  with  which  they  profuselv 
decorate  their  persons  are  of  various  materi- 
als, according  to  tbe  wealth  of  tbe  woman 
w*ho  owns  them.  Those  of  tbe  wealthy  arc 
of  gold  and  silver,  while  those  of  the  poorer 
class  ar(*  of  Ivutfalo  horn,  brass,  and  similar 
materials.  The  metal  amulets  are  of  acres- 
cent  slia|>c,  and  are  o[>cn  at  one  side,  so  as  to 
be  clai^ped  on  the  arm  or  removed,  accord- 
ing to  tbe  wearer's  [>lea«ore, 

Tlie  hair  is  dres.sed  in  a  way  that  recalls 
the  ancient  Egyptian  woman  to  the  traveller. 
It  is  jetty  black  and  tolerably  long,  and  is 
twisted  with  hundreds  of  Bniall  and  straight 
tresses,  generally  tlnished  off  at  the  tips  with 
little  knobs  of  yellow  clay,  which  look  at  a 
tlistancc  as  if  they  w^ere  littic  lumps  of  gold. 
Anndets  of  different  kin'ls  are  woven  into 
tbe  locks,  and  the  whole  is  so  saturated  with 
castor-oil  that  an  experienced  traveller  who 
wishes  to  talk  to  a  Nubian  woman  takes 
care  to  secure  tbe  windward  side,  and  md  to 
approach  nearer  than  is  absolutely  neediuL 
As  a  rule,  the  Nubian  wonieu  are  not  so  dark 
as  tbe  men,  but  aj^proach  nearly  to  u  colTee 
tint, 

^'Two  beautiful  young  Nubian  women 
visited  me  in  my  boat,  with  hair  in  the  little 
plaits  tinished  off  with  lumps  of  yellow  clay, 
Durnislied  like  golden  tags,  soft  deep  bronze 
skins,  anil  lifm  and  eyes  tit  for  Iris  and  Atbor. 
Their  vety  dress  and  ornaments  w^erc  the 
same  as  those  represented  in  the  tombs, and 
I  felt  inclined  bo  ask  them  how  many  thou- 


sand years  old  they  were."   .(I-^dy  Duff  Go^ 
don's  ''*  Letters  form  Egypt'  ) 

The  same  writer  well  remarks  that  the 
whole  country  is  a  palimpsest,  in  which 
the  Bible  is  written  over  Herodotus,  uti 
the  Koran  over  the  Bible.  In  tbe  towDj 
tbe  Koran  is  most  visible;  in  the  county,  ] 
Herodotus. 

One  of  these  graceful  Nubian    girb  ii 
represented  in  the  frontispiece  to  Vbh  vol-  1 
ume. 

The  amulets  which  have  been  just  men* 
tioned  are  worn  b^^  men  and  women  alike, 
and  are  sewed  up  m  red  leather  cases  like  i 
those  of  tbe  Bornuans.    It  is  an  essential  I 
part  of  their  efficacy  that    their  contents i 
should  not  be  known,  and  if  once  a  case  l« 
o[>ened,  tbe  enclosed  amulet  loses  its  riowt:r* 
The  men  often  wear  great  numbers  or  theim 
tying  tbem  on  their  ajuis  above  the  elbows. 

Tlic  bouses  in  which  tbe  Nubians  live,  or  , 
rather  in  which  they  sleep,  are  of  very  wni-  ] 
pie  construction.  Residing  among  the  mini  I 
of  palaces,  the  Nubians  have  never  learned  1 
to  build  anything  better  than  a  mud  buLi 
These  but**  are  of  much  the  same  shape  as  ihi  J 
old  Egyptian  buildings,  being  squared  tov»j 
ers,  large  at  the  base,  and  decreasing  towinlj 
the  tfip,  which  is  square,  and  in  the  betterl 
class  of  house  answers  as  a  terrace.  Tbe 
roof  is  covered  with  pjilm  brancbes.  and 
every  good  house  possesses  a  sort  of  eotirt- 
yard"  surrounded  Tby  walls,  in  which  the 
women  can  pursue  their  dilTerent  vocationi 
while  sheltered  from  tbe  sun. 

Granaries  are  seen  near  every  viUfl^ 
and  consist  of  shallow  pit-s  sunk  in  iat 
ground  and  covered  with  a  sort  of  white 
plaster.  The  villages  also  possess  a  ^bd 
for  the  reception  of  strangers,  and  tach 
liouse  has  a  jar  of  fresh  water  always  kept 
ready  for  use. 

Fortunately  for  themselves,  the  Nnbiani 
arc  !>oth  proud  and  fond  of  their  countn",  J 
and,  although    they  are    despised    hy  tie  ■ 
^Irabs   to  siic!i  an    extent  tliat  a   ^Tubian  m 
always  tries  to  pass  himself  off  as  an  Arab 
whenever  he  has  th§  opportunity,  they  are 
ever  boasting  of  tbe   many  perfections  \  * 
the  laud  which  tbey  thus  reject. 

How  long  tbe  Nubians  may  possess  1 
lan<l  is  doubtfid.    The  Turk, '*  under  wh 
foot  no  grass  grows,"  is  doing  his  best  to~ 
depopulate  the  country.  The  xnvu  are  prcflsed 
tor  soldiers,  as   many  a.s    thirty   per  cent  , 
having  been  carried  oti'  in  one  conscriptioii,! 
and  they  arc  always  being  seized  for  forceal 
labor  —  u  e.  a  life  somewhat  worse  than  thalj 
of  plantation  slaves.     Consequently,  as  sooa 
as  they  take  alarm,  tbey  leave  their  villa 
and  escape   into   the   interior,  ahando 
their  crops  and    allowing   them   to 
rather  than  serve  under  the  hated 
tbe  Turk,    Tbe  least  resistance,  or  show  i 
resistance,  is  punished  by  deatli,  and  sever 
travellers  have  related  incidents  of   cold- 
blooded cruelty  which  seem  almost  too  hor- 
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rible  to  tell,  but  whicli  were  taken  quite  as 
matters  of  ordinary  occurrence.  Taxation, 
too,  is  carried  out 'to  a  simply  ruinous  ex- 
tent, and  the  natural  result  is  ^t  taking 


place,  namely,  the  depopulation  of  the  land, 
and  the  gnulual  lessening  of  the  number 
of  tax-payers. 


THE  HAMEAN  AKABS. 


To  describe,  however  briefly,  all  the  tribes 
which  inhabit  the  vast  district  called  Arabia, 
would  be  a  task  far  beyond  the  pretensions 
of  this  work.  8ome  have  advanced  very 
far  in  civilization,  while  others  have  re- 
tained^ with  certain  raodiflcations,  their 
fristine  and  almost  sava*^e  mode  of  hfe. 
shall  therefore  select  these  latter  tribes 
as  examples  of  the  Arab  life,  and  shall 
briefly  describe  one  or  two  of  the  most  char- 
actenstic  examples. 

South  of  Cassala  there  is  a  remarkable 
tribe  of  Arabs  known  as  the  Hamrans,  who 
are  celebrated  through  all  the  counti-y  for 
their  skill  in  hiintiog.  They  possess  the 
well-cut  features  and  other  characteristics 
of  the  Arab  race,  and  are  only  to  be  distin- 
guished by  the  style  of  wearing  the  hair. 
They  permit  the  tiair  to  grow  to  a  great 
length,  part  it  down  the  middle,  and  care- 
fully train  it  into  long  curls.  Each  man 
always  carries  the  only  two  weapons  he 
cares  about,  namely,  the  sword  ana  shield. 
The  latter  is  of  no  Very  great  8i7,e,  is  circu- 
lar in  shape,  and  about  two  feet  in  diameter, 
with  a  boss  in  the  centre  much  like  that  of 
the  Nubi:in  shield  already  described.  It  is 
made  of  the  skin  of  the  hippopotamus,  and, 
being  meant  for  use  and  not  for  show,  is 
never  ornamented. 

As  to  the  sword,  it  is  the  chief  fHend  of 
the  Hamran  Arab's  life,  and  he  looks  upou 
it  with  a  sort  of  chivalric  respect.  It  is 
straight,  double-edged,  and  is  furnished  with 
a  cro«s-handle,  like  that  of  the  ancient  Cru- 
saders, from  whom  the  fashion  seems  to 
have  been  borrowed.  The  blades  are  of 
European  malvc,  and  the  Arabs  arc  excel- 
lent judges  of  steel,  valuing  a  good  blade 
above  everything.  They  keep  both  edges 
literally  as  sharp  as  razors,  and  prove  the 
fact  by  8l laving  with  them.  When  a  Ham- 
ran  Arab  is  tnivelling  and  comes  to  a  halt, 
the  fir^t  thing  he  does  after  seating  himself 
is  to  draw  hii^  sword  and  examine  both 
edges  with  the  keenest  attention.  He  then 
sharpcna  the  weapon  upon  his  leathern 
shield,  and  when  he  can  shave  the  hair 
on  his  own  arm  with  b<>th  edges,  he  care- 
f\dlv  returns  the  bla^le  into  the  sheath. 

1* he  length  of  the  blade  is  three  feet,  and 
the  handle  is  about  six  inches  long,  so 
that  the  weapon  is  a  very  weighty  one,  and 
a  fair  blow  from  its  keen  edge  will  cut  a 
man  in  two.  Still,  it  is  not  serviceable 
in  single  combat,  as,  although  its  weight 
renders  a  successful  blow  fatal,  it  prevents 


the  recovery  of  the  sword  after  an  unsue* 
cesBful  blow.  Sir  S.  Baker,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  an  account  of  this  remark- 
able tribe,  says  that  a  Hamran  Arab,  with 
his  sword  ancl  shield,  would  be  at  the  mercy 
of  an  ordinar)'  swordsman.  He  can  cut  and 
slash  with  wonderful  energy,  but  knows  noth- 
ing of  using  the  point  or  parrying,  sio  tliat, 
if  a  feint  be  made  at  his  bead,  he  will  instinc- 
tively raise  the  shield,  and  lay  his  whole  body 
open  to  tlie  point  of  his  atlversary's  sword. 

The  scabbard  in  which  the  sword  is  car- 
ried is  very  ingeniously  made  of  two  stripa 
of  soft  and  ela.stic  wood,  slightly  hollowed 
to  receive  the  blade,  and  covered  with  lea- 
ther. The  absin-d  metal  scalibards  still  in 
use  in  our  army  would  be  scorned  by  an 
Arab,  who  knows  the  value  of  a  keen  edge 
to  his  weapon.  On  the  scabbard  me  fitted 
two  projecting  pieces  of  leather.  When 
the  Arab  is  on  the  march,  he  slings  the 
sword  on  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  and 
passes  his  leg  net  ween  these  leather  pro- 
jeetious,  so  that  the  sword  is  held  in  its 
place,  and  does  not  jump  and  bang  against 
the  sides  of  the  horse. 

Armed  with  merely  the  sword,  these 
mighty  hunters  at  tact  all  kinds  of  game, 
and  match  themselves  with  equal  coolness 
against  the  elepliant,  the  rhinoceros,  the 
giraife.  the  lion,  or  the  antelope.  Their 
mode  of  procedure  is  almost  invariably  the 
same*  They  single  out  some  particular 
animal,  and  contrive  to  cut  the  tendon  of 
the  hind  leg  with  a  blow  of  the  sword,  thus 
rendering  the  unfortunate  beast  helpless. 

When  they  chase  the  elephant,  they  pro- 
ceed i  n  the  fo 1 1  o w i  n  g  man ner ,  Th  o  e  I  ephan t 
hunters,  or  aggageers,  as  they  call  them- 
selves, convert  tlieir  swords  into  two-banded 
weapons  by  >vrapping  thin  cord  verv  closely 
round  the  ulade,  for  about  nine  incbes  trom 
the  handle.  The  guarded  portion  of  the 
blade  is  held  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  hilt 
in  the  left. 

Two  hunters  generally  set  out  in  chase  of 
the  elephant.  Having"  selected  the  bull 
with  the  largest  tunks,  they  separate  it  from 
its  fellows,  and  irritate  it  until  it  charges 
them.  One  of  the  aggageers  takes  on  him- 
self this  duty,  and  draws  the  attention  of 
the  elephant  upon  himself.  The  irritated 
animal  makes  its  furious  onset,  and  goes  off 
at  full  speed  at^er  the  aggageer,  who  care- 
fully accommodates  his  pace  to  that  of  the 
elephant,  so  that  it  ahvays  thinks  it  is  going 
to  catch  him,  and  forgets  that  he  has  a  com- 
panion. 
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Meanwhile,  the  otlicr  i>^?xa^eer  rides  close 
to  the  si  fie  of  the  elepham.  flravvs  his  a  word, 
Bprings  to  the  grounii,  buumJU  alongside  of 
tne  tit'phaut,  delivers  one?  tremon<lous  cut 
on  the  ankle  of  tlie  hind  foot,  aiid  spring* 
again  on  Ms  horse.    As  soon  as  the  elephant 

Jmta  the  injured  foot  on  the  grouno,  Uie 
oint  becomes  dislocated,  and  the  foot  turns 
up  hke  an  old  rIioc.  The  animal  is  now 
helpless,  and^  while  its  attention  h  stOl  uu- 
gaged  by  the  agg^tgeer  whom  it  has  been 
pursuing,  the  swordsman  passes  to  its  other 
side,  slashes  the  ankle  of  the  remaining 
leg/ and  brings  the  animai  to  a  dead  halt. 
The  sword  is  carefullj  wiped,  sharpened, 
and  returned  to  the  sheath,  while  the 
wounded  elephant  sinks  to  the  ground,  and 
in  a  short  time  diea  from  loss  of  blood. 
Thus  one  man  will  kiU  an  elephant  with  two 
blows  of  a  sword. 

It  is  evident  that  such  hunting  as  this 
requires  the  most  perTxt  hoi'scmanship,  and 
it  IS  accordingly  found  that  the  Hamran 
Arabs  are  among  the  best  horsemen  in  the 
woi*hU  They  luid  ilit'ir  eteeds  seem  to  be 
actuated  by  one  sj^hlt,  and  they  sit  as  if  the 
horse  and  his  nder  were  hut  one  animal. 
In  his  travels  in  Abyssinia  Sir  S*  Baker 
gives  a  very  graphic  account  of  their  mode 
of  riding, 

**IIamly  were  we  mounted  and  fairly 
started,  til  an  the  monkey-like  agility  of  our 
sggageers  was  displayed  in  a  variety  of 
antics,  that  were  far  more  suited  to  perform- 
ance in  a  circus  than  to  a  party  of  steady 
and  exiierienced  hunters,  who  wished  to 
reserve  the  Btrengtli  of  their  horaes  for  a 
fcrytn^  journey, 

^^AlKiti  Do  was  mounted  on  a  beautiful 
Ahvi^sitilaD  horse,  a  gvfiy;  Suleiman  rode  a 
rough  and  inferior-looking  btiast;  while  ht- 
tle  J  ah,  who  was  the  pet  of  the  party,  rode 
a  gray  mare,  not  exceeding  fourteen  hands 
in  height,  wbich  matched  hrr  rider  exactly 
in  fire,  spirit,  and  speed.  Xever  wiis  there 
a  more  perfi*et  i>icture  of  a  wild  Arab  horse- 
man than  Jali  on  hii<  inare.  Hardly  was  ho 
in  the  saddle,  thao  away  flew  the  mare  over 
the  loose  shingles  that  tbrmed  the  dry  bed 
of  the  river,  scattering  the  rounded  pebbles 
in  the  air  from  her  Iliutj'  hoofs,  while  her 
rider  in  the  vigor  of  deligbt  threw  himseif 
almost  under  ber  belly  while  at  full  s]>ced, 
and  picked  up  stones  from  the  ground,  which 
he  flung,  and  again  caught  as  they  descended, 

"Ifever  Tvefe  there  more  complete  Cen- 
taurs than  these  Hamran  Arabs;  tbe  horse 
and  man  appeared  to  be  one  aninud,  and 
that  of  the  most  elastic  nature,  that  c*iuld 
twist  and  turn  with  the  suppleness  of  a 
BHake ;  the  fact  of  their  separate  being  was 
proved  by  the  rider  springing  to  the  earth 
with  Ids  drawn  sword  while  "the  Iiorse  was 
in  flill  gallop  over  rou^^h  and  difflcult  ground, 
and,  clutehiug  t!ie  mane,  he  again  vaulted 
into  the  saddle  with  tbe  agility  of  a  monkey, 
without  once  checking  the  speed. 


**The  fact  of  being  on  hoi 
suddenly  altered  the^  character  of 
Arabs;  from  a  sedate  and  proud  besiw^ 
they  had  become  the  wildest  examplei  5 
the  most  savage  fhseiples  of  Kiiiirod;  tx- 
cited  by  enthusiasm,  they  shook  their  mM 
blades  aloft  till  the  steel  trembled  in  thai 
grasp,  and  awav  they  dashed,  over  roek 
through  thorny  bush,  acrosis  ravines,  njj  m 
down  steep  inclinations,  enpa^og  in  t 
mimic  bunt,  and  going  Ihrougii  the'^iirioai 
acts  supposed  Co  occur  in  the  attack  of  i 
fUi-ious  elephant'* 

This  capabiM^  of  snatchiDg  up  aitidEl 
from  the  ground  stands  the  hunters  mg!«l 
steatL  If,  for  example,  thej  £^hould  osml 
across  a  fioek  of  sheep,  eactf  roan  will  i 
through  the  tlock,  et<kop  from  his  en 
pick  up  a  lamb,  and  ride  oflT  with  it  Hi^ 
can  even  catch  i^ir  more  active  prey  tfcia 
the  lamb  or  kid.  On  uue  oe^aj&ioii,  as  lie 
party  were  travelling  along,  tliey  came  ap<« 
a  large  trofjp  of  baboons^  wlib  had  tm 
gathering  gum  nrabic  from  the  miOMMa. 
'^  Would  the  lady  like  to  have  a  habtMsn?'* 
QHked  J»ll,  the  smallest  and  most  exjcitsUi 
of  the  party- 
Three  of  the  hunters  dashed  off  in  pnnmS 
of  the  baboons,  and  In  spite  of  the  nwa^ 
ground  soon  got  among  thi^m.  Stoopiig 
from  their  saddles,  two  of  the  itgga^Nft 
snatched  each  a  young  habi>oa  tram  di 
mother,  placed  it  on  the  neck  of  the  botte^ 
and  rode  off  with  it*  Strange  to  say,  tkt 
captive  did  not  attempt  to  escape,  nor  ereo 
to  late,  but  clung  convulsively  to  the  mane 
of  the  horse,  screaming  with  lbar«  Am  sbo^ 
as  they  halted,  tha  hunters  stripped  loiai 
mimosa  bark  from  the  trees,  bound  tht 
baboons,  and  with  their  heavy  whips  in- 
flic  ted  a  severe  flogging  on  the  poor  henm. 
This  was  to  make  them  humble,  and  pre- 
vent them  from  biting.  However,  in  ihe 
course  of  the  next  halt,  when  the  baboons 
were  tied  to  trees,  one  of  them  contrived  lo 
Btmngle  itself  in  it*i  struggles  to  e*i<,^pe,  aod 
the  other  bit  through  its  bonds  aod  made  off 
unseen. 

For  such  work  as  this,  the  Imnter  miift 
he  able  to  stop  Ids  horse  in  a  moment  SBti 
accordingly  the  bit  must  be  a  very  severe 
one.  The  satldk  is  a  very  chimsj  afiaii, 
made  of  wood  and  unstulTcd,  while  the  stir- 
rups are  only  large  entiugh  to  admit  thi 
great  too. 

The  rhinoceros  gives  far  more  trouble  ti> 
the  hunters  than  the  elephant.  It  is  much 
swifter,  more  active,  and  can  turn  more  rap- 
idly,  spinning  round  as  if  on  a  f>ivot»  and 
baflling  their  attemps  to  get  at  its  hind  1^- 
Unlike  the  elephant,  it  can  charge  on  three 
legs,  so  that  a  single  wound  does  not  disable 
it  Still  the  Hamran  Arabs  always  kill  the 
rhinoceros  when  they  can,  as  its  skin  will 
produce  hide  for  seven  shields,  each  piece 
being  worUi  two  dollars,  and  the  horn  ia 
cold  to  the    Abyssinian 3  as   material   for 
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sword  hilts,  the  beat  hora  fetching  two  dol- 
lars per  poimd. 

Lion-hunting  is  not  a  favorite  pursuit 
with  the  Ilamrans,  as  they  gain  little  if  suc- 
cc't*sful,  and  they  seldom  coni«  out  of  the 
couttst  without  haviDS^  suflcred  severely. 
They  always  try  to  elasn  the  animal  across 
the  loins,  as  a  btow  in  that  spot  disables  it 
instantly,  and  prevents  it  from  leaping, 
Sometiines  tlie  lion  springs  on  the  crupper 
of  the  horse^  and  then  a  biick-handcd  blow 
is  dehvered  with  the  two-edged  sword ^ 
moBtly  with  fatid  effect. 

The  butfalo,  lierce  and  active  aa  it  is,  they 
hunt  with  the  sword.  Xothin«:,  perhaps, 
shows  the  splendid  horsemanship  and  dar- 
ing courage  of  the  Ilamrans  better  than  a 
sceae  which  was  witnessed  by  Sir  8.  Baker* 

A  large  herd  of  bulfaloea  was  seen  and 
instantly  chari^od  by  the  agga^eers,  and^ 
while  tile  biilTaJoes  and  hunters  were  mixed 
together  in  one  mass,  the  in-epressible  little 
Jail  suddenly  leaned  forward,  and  seized 
the  tail  of  a  fine\'ouug  bulialj,  some  tw  elve 
hands  high*  Two  other  hunters  leaped 
from  their  horses,  snatched  otf  their  belts, 
and  actually  succeeded  in  taking  the  animal 
alive*  This  was  a  4?reat  prize,  as  it  would 
be  sold  for  a  considerable  sum  at  Cassala. 
Now  as  Jali  was  barely  five  feet  tliree  inches 
in  heiglit,  and  very  slightly  raiule,  such  a 
feat  as  seizing  and  finally  capturing  a  pow- 
erful animal  like  a  buflalo  bull  was  really  a 
wonderful  one. 

They  are  as  active  on  foot  as  on  horse- 
back. On  one  occasion,  three  of  them,  Jali 
of  course  being  one,  were  so  excited  with 
the  chase  of  a  wounded  elephant  tliat  they 
actualh"  leaped  from  their  horses  and  pur- 
sued the  annual  on  fooL  Tlvo  elephant  wan 
mad  witli  rage,  but  seemed  instinctively  to 
know  that  his  enemies  wanted  to  get  behind 
hira,  and  always  turned  in  time  to  prevent 
til  em.  Active  as  monkeys,  the  aggageers 
managed  to  save  themselves  from  the 
charges  of  the  elephant,  in  spite  of  deep 
sand,  which  impeded  them,  while  it  had  no 
©ffect  on  the  elephant.  Time  atlter  time  he 
was  within  a  yard  or  so  of  one  of  the  hun- 
ters, when  tlie  other  two  saved  Mm  by 
dashing  upon  either  think,  and  so  diverting 
his  attention. 

They  hunt  the  hippopotamus  as  success- 
fully as  they  chase  the  elephant,  and  are 
as  mighty  hunters  in  tlie  water  as  upon 
land.  In  this  chase  they  exchange  the  sword 
and  shield  for  the  harpoon  and  lance.  The 
former  weapon  is  maJe  on  exactly  the  same 
princinle  as  that  which  has  already  been 
deacrined  when  treating  of  the  hippopota- 
mus hunters  of  South  Central  Africa,  hut 
it  is  much  lighter.  The  shafl  is  a  stout 
bamboo  about  ten  feet  in  length,  and  the 
head  is  a  piece  of  soft  steel  about  a  foot 
Ion  J,  sharply  pointed  at  one  end  and  having 
ft  single  stout  barb.  One  end  of  a  rope, 
about  twenty  feet  in  length,  ie  firmly  at- 


tached to  the  head,  and  to  the  other  end  is 
fhstened  a  tloat  made  of  a  very  hght  wood 
called  ambatch,  which  is  also  used  for  mak- 
ing canoes  and  rafts. 

When  the  hunter  sees  a  hippopotamus, 
anil  means  to  attack  it,  he  puts  on  his  bunt- 
ing dress,  i,  c.  he  braces  a  leathern  belt 
round  his  waist,  and  takes  oft'  all  his  clothes. 
He  then  fixes  the  iron  head  on  the  bamboo 
shaft,  winds  the  roi)c  round  the  latter,  and 
boldly  enters  the  water,  holding  the  har- 
poon* in  the  right  hiuid  and  the  ambatch 
tloat  in  the  left.  As  soon  as  h'.*  come8 
within  striking  distance  of  his  victim,  tJie 
harpoon  is  hurled,  and  the  hunter  tries  to 
tiiKi  a  spot  in  which  the  infuriated  animal 
cannot  reach  him.  The  wounded  hii>popot- 
amus  dashes  about,  first  in  tlie  river,  then 
on  the  bank,  and  then  in  the  river  again,  al- 
ways trailing  idler  it  the  rope  and  tloat,  and 
so  weidiening  itself,  and  allowing  its  ene- 
mies Ui  track  it.  Sooner  or  later  the v  con- 
trive to  seize  the  encL^  drag  the  animal  near 
the  bank,  and  then  with  their  lances  put  it 
to  death. 

Often,  when  they  have  brought  the  hip- 
popotamus to  the  shore,  it  charges  open- 
mouthed  at  its  tormentors.  Some  of  tnem 
receive  it  with  spears,  while  others,  though 
unarmed,  boldly  await  its  onset,  and  fling 
haudftils  of  sand  into  its  eyes.  The  sand 
really  seems  to  cause  more  ]iain  and  annoy- 
ance" than  the  spears,  and  the  animal  nerer 
can  withstand  it,  but  retreats  to  the  water 
to  wash  the  sand  out  of  its  eyes.  In  the 
mean  time,  weapon  after  weapon  is  plunged 
into  its  bodv,  until  at  last  loss  of  blood 
begins  to  tell  upon  it,  and  by  degrees  it 
yields  up  its  life. 

Sir  S.  Baker  gives  a  most  animated  dft» 
scription  of  one  of  these  strange  hunts. 

One  of  the  old  Hamran  hunters,  named 
Abou  Do^an  abbreviated  vereton  of  a  very 
long  string  of  names — was  celebrated  as  a 
howarti,  or  hippopotamus  hunt  or.  This  flne 
old  man,  some  seventy  vears  of  age,  was  one 
of  the  finest  conceivable  sperimens  of  ha- 
manity.  In  spite  of  his  fjreat  nge,  his  Ml 
form,  six  feet  two  in  height,  wa^^  as  straight 
as  in  early  youth,  his  gray  locks  hung  in 
thick  curls' over  his  shoulders,  and  his 
bronze  i'eatures  were  those  of  an  ancient 
statue.  Despising  all  encumbrances  of  * 
dress,  he  stepped  from  rock  to  rock  aa 
lighty  as  a  goat,  and,  dripping  with  water- 
and  bearing  his  spear  in  his  hand,  he  looked 
a  very  Xeptnne.  The  hunters  C4ime  upon  a 
herd  of  hippopotami  in  a  pixyl,  but  iound 
that  thcv  were  too  much  awake  to  be  safely 
attackecl. 

*■*  About  half  a  mile  below  this  spot,  as 
we  clambered  over  the  intervening  rocks 
through  a  gorge  which  formed  a  powerf^ 
rapid,  I  observed,  in  a  small  pool  just  below 
the  rapid,  an  immense  head  of  a  hij^popota- 
mus  close  to  a  perpendicular  rock  that 
formed  a  wail  to  the  river,  about  aU  feet 
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above  the  surface.  I  pointecl  out  the  hippo 
to  old  Abou  Do,  who  had  ttot  sceu  iL 

"At  once  the  gravity  of  the  old  Arab  dis- 
ftppeart^d,  and  the  entirely  of  the  hunter  was 
exhibited  as  he  moticiood  us  to  rt-main, 
while  ho  ran  uimbly  behind  the  thick 
icreeu  of  buslies  for  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  below  the  spot  where  the  hippo 
was  unconsciously  basking,  with  his  u^ly 
head  above  the  surface*  Plunging  into  uxe- 
rapid  torrent,  the  veteran  hunter  was  carried 
some  distance  down  the  Btream.  but,  breast- 
ing the  powerfuJ  current,  he  landed  upon 
the  rocks  on  the  onposite  side,  and,  retiriug 
to  some  distance  from  the  river,  he  quickly 
advanced  toward  the  spot  beneath  which 
the  hippopotamus  wob  lying.  I  had  a  fino 
view  of  the  scene,  m  I  was  Ijing  concealed 
eseactly  opposite  the  hippo,  who  had  disap- 
peared bene 31  th  the  water. 

*'  Abou  Do  now  stealthily  approached  ih® 
ledge  of  rock  beneath  which  he  ha<l  ex- 

Ijccted  to  see  the  heatl  of  the  animal ;  hig 
ong,  sinewy  arm  was  raised,  with  the 
harpoon  reaily  to  strike  as  be  care  folly 
advanced.  At  length  he  reaehed  the  ^dgB 
of  tbe  perpendtcmar  rock,  the '^ippo  had 
vanished,  but,  iar  from  exhibiting  syryiriRe, 
the  old  Arab  remained  et^ndin'ff  on  the 
sharp  ledge,  unchanged  in  attitnde, 

"Ko  figtire  of  bronze  could  Imve  been 
more  rigid  than  that  of  the  old  river-kin^, 
EB  he  stood  erect  upon  the  rock  with  the  left 
foot  advanced,  and  the  harpoon  poised  in 
his  reatly  rigrht  hand  above  nis  bead,  while 
in  the  left  ^iv  held  the  loose  coils  of  ropo 
attached  to  the  ambatch  buoy.  For  abont 
ihree  minutes  he  stood  like  a  statue,  gazing 
intently  bito  the  clear  aud  deep  water  be- 
lieath  hie  fecL 

'*  I  watched  eagerly  for  the  reappearance 
of  the  hippo;  ihe  surface  of  the  water  was 
fttlli  barren,  when  suddenly  the  right  arm  of 
the  statue  descended  like  Urjhtning,  and  the 
harpoon  shot  perpendicularly  into  the  pool 
with  the  speed  of  an  arrow.  W!jat  river- 
fiend  aiisweivii  to  the  summons?  In  an 
instant  an  euormous  pair  of  open  faws 
appeared,  followed  by  the  ungainly  head 


and  form  of  the'fiirions  hippopotamuB,  wbe^ 
springing  half  out  of  the  water,  iajshed  ttie 
river  mt^>  foam,  and,  disdaining  the  conceal- 
ment of  the  deep  pool^  he  eharged  straight 
up  the  violent  rapids*  (See  engra^in^  So. 
1,  on  the  next  page.)  With  eactraordinaTy 
power  he  breasted  the  descending  stream; 
gaining  a  footing  in  the  rapids,  about  Stc 
feet  deep,  he  ploughed  his  way  against  the 
broken  waves,  sending  them  in  siiowers  of 
spray  upon  all  sides,  and  upon  gairiiDg 
broader  shallows  he  tore  along  through  the 
water,  with  the  buoyant  float  hopping  be- 
hind him  along  the  surface,  until  he  landed 
trom  the  river,  started  at  full  gaUop  aloag 
the  dry  shingly  bed,  and  at  kngtb  disap- 
peared in  the  thorny  nat)buk  jnngle**- 

Buriug  one  of  these  fiighta,  the  Lippopot^ 
amus  took  it  into  his  head  tliat  the  ambatch 
float  was  the  enemy  that  was  dauiaging  him, 
and  attacked  it  furiously,  Takiug  advaa- 
tage  of  his  pre-occupation,  two  hunters  sw^ua 
across  the  river,  carrying  with  lb  era  a  vary 
long  and  tougli  rf)pe,  and  holchng  one  end  m 
each  bank  and  '*  sweeping,"  a^  the  Bailors  say» 
tbey  soon  caught  the  coat  in  the  centre  of  tlie 
rope  and  brought  it  ashore*  The  hippopM- 
amus  then  made  a  charge,  and  the  slackeaed 
line  was  immediately  coiled  round  a  rock, 
while  two  hunters  fixed  additronal  haj^>ooiig 
in  the  animal;  and  though  he  niauc  six 
charges  at  his  foes,  hit  one  of  the  ropes  ftsUB"- 
der,  and  crushed  the  lanec'shafts  betweta 
his  teeth  like  straws,  the  hardy  hunters  got 
the  better  of  him,  and  his  death  was  a  mere 
matter  of  time. 

The  hipiioijotamus  is  nearly  as  great  a 
prize  as  the  rhinoceros,  as  it  affords  an  almost 
lui limited  Minply  of  food,  and  the  hide  is 
extremely  valuable,  being  cut  into  strips  twt> 
inches  in^  width,  which  arc  used  in  the  nianu- 
faeture  of  the  koorbash,  or  hide  whii>,  so  uai- 
versallj  employed  throughout  Africa, 

In  tlie  water^  the  crocodile  is  even  a  more 
dangerous  antagonist  than  the  hippopota- 
mus, and  yet  the  Ilamrans  attack  it  with 
their  harpoons,  boldly  entering  the  water, 
and  caring  no  more  for  crocodiles  than  for 
so  many  frogs. 
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Of  all  the  many  tribes  which  are  designated  T  monarch  of  the  world.    While  other  Arab 
!._  xu x.x,_  -^   A__t-   XI.-   . — .__!   tj^iijeg  ijave  lost  their  distinctive  manners 

bv  contact  with  civilization,  the  Bedouins 
alone  have  preserved  them,  and,  even  when 
they  visit  the  cities  which  they  hate  so  much, 
they  can  be  at  once  distinguished  by  their 
demeanor.  Ladv  Duff-Goraon  was  greatly 
struck  with  it  "  To  see  a  Bedaweo  and  his 
wife  walk  through  the  streets  of  Cairo  is 
superb.  Her  hand  resting  on  his  shoulder, 
and  scarcely  deigning  to  cover  her  haughty 
face,  she  looks  down  on  the  Egyptian  veiled 
woman,  who  carries  the  heavy  burden  and 
walks  behind  her  lord  and  master. " 

The  dress  of  the  Bedouins  is  simple  enough. 
The  men  wear  a  sort  of  a  tunic  or  shirt, 
covered  with  a  large  thick  mantle  called  the 
haik.  Another  cloth  is  disposed  over  the 
head,  and  M\a  on  either  side  of  the  face  so 
as  to  shield  it  from  the  sun,  and  is  kept  in  its 
place  by  a  cord  of  camel's  hair,  that  is  woimd 
several  times  across  the  brows.  As  for  the 
women,  they  wear  a  blue  shirt,  much  open 
at  the  bosom,  and  care  for  no  other  cloth- 
ing. 

Being  a  predatory  race,  the  Bedouins  are 
always  armed,  their  chief  weapon  being  the 
spear,  which  is  of  enormous  length,  and 
often  so  weiffhty  that  a  powerftil  as  well 
as  a  practised  arm  is  required  to  wield  it 
At  the  present  day  those  who  can  afford 
fire-arms  carry  guns  of  such  length  of  barrel 
that  they  seem  to  have  been  made  in  emu- 
lation of  the  spear  shafts.  These  weapons 
are  of  very  inmfferent  quality,  and  the  Be- 
douin is  never  a  good  marksman,  his  clumsy 
weapon  tiJdng  a  long  time  to  load,  and  the 


by  the  common  title  of  Arab,  the  tjrpical 
tribes  ^re  those  which  are  so  well  known  by 
the  name  of  Bedouin,  or  Bed aween.  The 
former  is  the  more  fiimiliar  mode  of  spell- 
ing the  word,  and  it  will  therefore  be  em- 
ployed. The  name  is  a  most  appropriate 
one,  being  derived  from  an  Arabic  word 
which  signifies  the  desert,  and  meaning, 
therefore,  a  man  of  the  wilderness.  The 
Bedouins  are  indeed  men  of  the  desert 
True  Ishmaelites,  their  hand  is  against  every 
man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  them. 
They  build  no  houses,  they  cultivate  no 
lands,  they  conduct  no  merchandise;  but  are 
nomad  and  predatory,  trusting  chiefly  for 
their  living  to  the  milk  of  their  camels,  and 
looking  upon  their  horses  and  dromedaries 
as  means  whereby  they  can  plunder  witii 
greater  security. 

As  Mr.  Palgrave  pithily  remarks,  while 
treating  of  the  character  of  the  Bedouin : 
'^  The  Bedouin  does  not  fight  for  Jiis  home, 
he  has  none ;  nor  for  his  country,  that  is  any- 
where; nor  for  his  honor,  he  has  never  heai'd 
of  it;  nor  for  his  religion,  he  owns  and  cares 
for  none.  His  only  object  in  war  is  the  tem- 
porary occupation  of  some  bit  of  miserable 
pasture-lana,  or  the  use  of  a  brackish  well; 
perhaps  the  desire  to  get  such  a  one's  horse 
or  camel  into  his  own  possession." 

In  person  the  Bedouins  are  fine  specimens 
of  the  human  race.  They  are  tall,  stately, 
with  well-cut  features,  and  have  feet  ana 
hands  that  are  proverbial  for  their  beauty. 
Their  demeanor  in  public  is  grave  and 
haughty,  and  every  man  walks  as  if  he  were 
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owner  taking  a  long  time  to  aim,  and  then 
aiming  very"  badJy. 

In  cDnsL^tjuence*  of  the  robber  natnre  of 
the  Ikdouiii^,  no  one  will  venturo  to  pass 
through  thi,ir  districts  witboyt  being  well 
armed »  or  protect<»d  by  a  sufflcieiit  ei?corL 
At  thy  present  day,  Europeanfi  can  travel 
with  comiiamtive  safcty%  as  they  have  a  way 
of  dghting  when  ntULcked,  and'of  generally 
hitting  their  m^k  when  they  fire,  so  Uaat 
even  the  wandering  Bedouins  havo  con- 
ceiyed  a  reapect  for  such  int-omprtihensible 
beings,  and  would  rather  receive  them  as 
guestii  than  fight  them  m  enemies. 

U\  however,  they  come  upon  a  solitary 
traveller,  thty  pounce  upon  him,  and  rob 
him  of  cv ery th i  ng,  e  ven  of  his  clo Ihe s,  Sti li , 
they  are  not  brutal  about  it,  except  perhap** 
in  eiiforciug  hnste  by  a  menacing  gesture 
with  a  fe^ijcar.  They  8e3dom  aeeoraijaiiy  rob- 
bery with  murder,  and  have  been  known  to 
tako  the  U^aveUeJT  whom  tbcy  have  robbed 
into  their  tents,  feed  him,  give  hhn  old  clothes 
instead  of  the  new  wliicb  they  have  ttikeu 
ftmn  him,  keep  him  all  night,  and  send  him 
on  his  journey-,  even  taking  the  trouble  to 
accompany  him  for  aomo  diatance,  lest  he 
Bhotilfl  lose  his  way.  The  robber  feels  no 
enmity  toward  ihe^  man,  and  simply  lookst 
on  him  aa  a  providential  benefit  eai^t  in  his 
way,  and  as  such  i-athcsr  respects  him  than 
Other  wise. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  the  Be- 
douiti  tnke§  the  man  to  his  tent  after  he  has 
ndibcid  him,  Uad  he  begun  operations  by 
allowing  the  traveller  to  enter  lii^  tent,  ami 
partake  of  his  food,  he  could  not  Iiave  robbed 
fms  guest  afterward.  There  is  a  chivalrous 
Bort  of  feeling  in  the  Arab  nund  that  the 
person  of  a  guesf^t  is  wacred  \  and  if  the  tiercest 
Bedontn  had  received  a  man  under  the 
shallow  of  his  teut,  he  would  be  bound  to 
protect  that  man  m  if  he  were  Ins  own  son 
feo  far  m  Ihis^  feeling  rarricd,  that  in^tanceB 
have  been  kuowii  wliere  a  t^t range  Arab  has 
taken  refuge  in  a  tent  aufl  recei\'eil  i>ro- 
tec t ion,  tlunigh  the  owner  discovered  that 
his  guest  bad  killed  one  of  his  nearest  rela- 
tions. 

The  only  habitations  of  the  Bedouins  are 
their  tents.  These  tents,  on  which  so  nmch 
poetry  baa  been  lavished,  are  Bbi>nt  aa  un- 
poetical  aB  anything  ciin  be.  Any  one  can 
make  a  Bedouin  tent  in  five  minutes.  He 
has  only  to  take  a  few  sti  eks,  yome  live  feet  in 
length,  til  rust  one  end  into  the  ground,  throw 
over  ihem  a  piece  of  black  and  very  dirty 
saekckiih,  peg  tlie  ed^es  to  tlie  ground,  and 
there  is  Ihe  tent  Beiiit^only  some  four  feet 
in  height  in  the  inidillct  no  one  can  stand 
upright  in  it,  and  only  in  the  middle  can  any 
one  even  sit  upright.  But  as  the  tent  is  not 
regarded  as  we  regard  a  house,  and  is  oal? 
used  as  a  sort  of  cfuivenient  shelter  in  which 
the  Ajvibn  can  sleep,  height  is  of  no  impor- 
tance. Tho  engraviog  S"©.  2,  on  page  670, 
illuslrateB  a  '*  Bedouin  camp.'' 


These  low,  dark  tttnts  are  almost  invarift* 

bly  pitched  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  tin 
openings  eastward,  and  just  enough  spaoi 
left  between  e^ch  hut  for  the  pa>«a^e  d 
their  camels  and  horses^  The  area  indoised 
between  the  arms  of  the  crescent  is  intended 
for  the  children,  as  a  place  wiierein  they 
may  disjiort  themselves  wliile  atill  under  tbt 
mother's  eye.  When  new,  the  tents  are 
moBtly  striped  in  broad  bands  of  two  or 
tfiree  feet  in  width,  but  the  rough  usage  to 
which  they  are  subjected  soon  destroys  th« 
color. 

Such  arc  the  tents  of  the  ordinary  Be- 
douins. The  sheikh,  or  chief  of  each*  clan, 
has  a  larger  and  better  tent,  which  is  di- 
vided into  compai'tments  by  curtains,  so 
disposed  as  to  leave  a  Bet  of  rooms  on  the 
outside,  and  one  or  more  rooms  in  the  cen- 
tre. Those  on  the  outside  arc  for  th©  men, 
and  those  in  this  interior  for  the  women 
belongiug  to  the  sheikh's  familv.  A  certain 
amount  of  privacy  is  gained,  wliich  belonfi* 
however,  only  to  the  eye  and  not  to  the  eatj 
the  partitions  being  notlilng  more  than  car- 
tains ,  and  the  A  nibs  aU  speaking  in  the 
londest  of  voices— a  bawling  nation,  as  a 
French  traveller  dceeribed  then>. 

The  furniture  is  suitable  to  the  dwelling, 
and  couBiBts  merely  of  a  mat  or  two  and  ii 
few  pots.  Seme  ot  the  wealthier  are  teit 
proud  of  possessing  brass  mortars  in  whi«i 
ihey  pountl  their  cofiTee,  and  even  morning 
is  neard  the  mnsieal  tinkle  of  the  eoffee- 
maker.  Even  the  men  condescend  to  maie 
coffee^  and  the  sheikh  himself  may  ha  seen 
at  work  in  the  morning,  pound ing  away  a! 
the  berries,  and  rejoicing  equallj  in  the 
musical  sound  of  the  pestle  and  tlie  fragrant 
odor  of  the  licshly-roa.sti d  i oflee. 

Thus  bred  entirely  in  tlie  open  air,  the 
only  shelter  being  the  tattered  sackcloih  of 
the*  tent,  the  true  Bedouin  cun  rndure  no 
other  life.  He  is  as  miferfible  within  the 
walls  of  a  town  as  a  wrtlC  in  a  trajv  Hia 
eyes,  aecusiomed  to  range  over  the  vast 
expanse  of  desert,  are  atVrunted  by  the  walls 
over  which  he  cannot  see.  I'he  streets 
oppres?!  him,  and  within  Iheatmoj^jdiere  of  a 
room  lie  can  scarcely  breathe,  BtJth  he  aud 
his  earuel  are  equally  out  of  iJieir  tUment 
when  among  civili^d  people,  and  tirey  are 
ever  looking  forward  to  the  happy  nioraent 
when  they  may  again  breathe  the  free  air  of 
the  desert 

Life  among  the  Bedouins  is  not  pleasant 
to  a  Eurojican^  and  is  by  no  means  the  sort 
of  paradi^iicat  existenec  that  we  arc  often 
led  to  think.  It  is  certainly  a  free  life  in 
its  way,  and  has  that  peenliar  charm  which 
is  felt  by  all  civilized  being*^  when  first 
allowed  to  do  as  they  like.  But  it  has  its 
dmw backs,  not  the  least  being  that  every 
one  is  eqtially  free;  and  if  a  stronger  man 
should  choose  to  assert  his  freedom  by  plun- 
dering the  traveller,  he  is  at  perfect  liberty 
to  do  so. 
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Then  the  "Arab  maids,"  who  look  so 
picturesque  —  in  a  painting^ — arenotauite 
so  pleasant  in  reality.  Birt  evil  odors, 
screaming  voices  and.  detestable  manners 
are  not  seen  in  a  picture,  but  in  reality  force 
themselves  on  more  senses  than  one.  Even 
in  youth  the  Bedouin  girls  are  not  so  hand- 
some as  is  generally  thought  They  are 
tall,  well  marlo,  and  graceful,  out  are  deficient 
in  that  gentleness  and  softness  which  we 
naturally  associate  with  the  feminine  nature. 
They  are  fond  of  tattooing  themselves,  and 
cover  their  arms  and  chins  with  blue  pat- 
terns, such  as  stars  or  arabesque  figures. 
Some  of  them  extend  the  tattoo  over  the 
breast  nearly  as  low  as  the  waist  The  cor- 
ners of  the  eyes  are  sometimes  decorated 
with  this  cheap  and  indestructible  ornament 
They  are  fond  of  ornaments,  especially  of 
ear-rings,  which  can  scarcely  be  too  large  for 
them. 

Unlike  the  more  civilized  Mahometans, 
thev  care  little  about  veiling  their  faces,  and, 
in  met,  pass  a  life  nearly  as  free  as  that  of 
the  men.  Even  the  women's  apartment 
of  the  tent  is  thrown  open  by  day  foi*  the 
sake  of  air,  and  any  one  can  see  freely  into 
it 

Feminine  beauty  differs  as  much  among 
the  Arabs  as  among  other  people.  Mr. 
Palgrave  says  wittily  that  if  any  one  could 
invent  an  instrument  which  could  measure 
beauty  —  a  kalometer,  as  he  caJls  it — the 
liodouin  would  be  "  represented  by  zero,  or 
at  most  1°.  A  degree  higher  would  repre- 
sent the  female  sex  of  Nejed;  above  them 
rank  the  women  of  Shomer,  who  are  in  their 
turn  surmounted  by  those  of  Djowf.  The 
fifth  or  sixth  degree  symbolizes  the  fair  ones 
of  Hasa;  the  seventh  those  of  Katar;  and 
lastly,  by  a  sudden  rise  of  ten  degrees  at 
least,  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  would 
denote  the  pre-eminent  beauties  of  Oman. 

'*Arab  poets  occasionally  languish  after 
the  charmers  of  Hejaz;  I  never  saw  anvone 
to  charm  mc,  but  then  I  only  skirted  the 
province.  All  bear  witness  to  the  absence 
of  female  loveliness  in  Yamen;  and  I  should 
much  doubt  whether  the  mulatto  races  and 
dusky  complexions  of  Hadramout  have  much 
to  vaunt  of.  But  in  Hasa  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  this  important  point  is  agreeably 
evident  to  the  traveller  arriving  from  Nejed, 
and  he  will  be  yet  further  delighted  on  find- 
ing his  Calypsos  much  more  conversible,  and 
having  much  more  too  in  their  conversation, 
than  those  he  left  behind  him  in  Sedeys 
and  Aared." 

It  is  popularly  thought  that  Arab  manners 
are  like  tnose  of  the  Turk,  —  grave,  polite, 
and  majestic.  The  fact  is  mr  diflferent 
Though,  like  the  American  Indian,  the 
Arab  has  a  proud  and  stately  walk,  and 
knows  well  enough  how  to  assume  a  regally 
indifferent  demeanor  on  occasion,  he  is  by 
nature  lively  and  talkative,  not  caring  very 
much  what  he  talks  about;  and  fond  of  sing- 


ing Arab  songs  in  that  curious  mixture  of 
high  screaming  felsetto  and  guttural  intona- 
tion which  he  is  pleased  to  consider  vocal 
music. 

Then  the  general  manners  are  by  no 
means  dignified,  even  when  the  Bedouins 
want  to  do  -special  honor  to  a  guest  Mr. 
Palgrave  spent  much  time  among  them,  and 
has  drawn  a  vivid  picture  of  life  in  a  Bedouin 
encampment  It  is  no  unfavorable  one,  the 
inmates  being  described  as  "  ajaweed,"  or 
gentlemen  —  though-  the  author  remarks 
rather  wickedly  mat,  if  they  were  gentle- 
men, he  very  much  wondered  what  the 
blackguards  were  like. 

"  The  chief,  his  family  (women  excepted), 
his  intimate  followers,  and  some  twenty 
others,  young  and  old,  boys  and  men,  came 
up,  and,  after  a  kindly  salutation  Bedouin- 
wise,  seated  themselves  in  a  semicircle  be- 
fore us.  Every  man  held  a  short  crooked 
stick  for  camel-driving  in  his  hand,  to  ges- 
ticulate with  in  speaking,  or  to  play  with 
in  the  intervals  of  conversation;  wliile  the 
younger  members  of  society,  less  prompt 
m  discourse,  politely  employed  their  leisure 
in  staring  at  us,  or  in  pinching  up  dried 
pellets  of  dirt  from  the  sand,  and  tossing 
them  about 

"  But  how  am  I  to  describe  their  conver- 
sation, their  questions  and  answers,  their 
manners  and  jests?  '  A  sensible  person  in 
this  city  is  like  a  man  tied  up  amon^  a  drove 
of  mules  in  a  stable,'  I  once  heara  from  a 
respectable  stranger  in  the  Syrian  town  of 
Homs,  a  locality  proverbial  for  the  utter 
stupidly  of  its  denizens.  But  among  Be- 
douins m  the  desert,  where  the  advantages 
of  the  stable  are  wanting,  the  guest  rather 
resembles  a  man  in  the  middle  of  a  field 
amon^  untied  mules,  frisking  and  kicking 
their  heels  in  all  directions  around  liim. 

"  Here  you  may  see  human  nature  at  its 
lowest  stage,  or  very  nearly.  One  sprawls 
stretched  out  on  the  sand,  another  draws 
unmeaning  lines  with  the  end  of  his  stick,  a 
third  grins,  a  fourth  asks  purposeless  or  im- 
pertinent questions,  or  cuts  jokes  meant  for 
wit,  but  in  fact  only  coarse  m  the  extreme. 
Meanwhile  the  boys  thrust  themselves  for- 
ward without  restraint,  and  interrupt  their 
elders  (their  betters  I  can  hardly  say)  with- 
out the  smallest  respect  or  deference. 

"And  yet,  in  all  this,  there  is  no  real 
intention  of  rudeness,  no  desire  to  annoy  — 
quite  the  reverse.    They  sincerely  wish  to 
make    themselves   agreeable    to    the  new 
comers,  to  put  them  at  their  ease,  nay,  to 
do  them  what  good  service  they  can,  only 
they  do  not  exactly  kno^  Yiow  to  set  about 
it    If  they  violate  aW  \a^9  of  decorum  or 
courtesy,  it  is  out  ot  ^Jsn^^^  \^TvoT?iwce,  not 
maUce  prepense.     Axv^-,  «kv\^  V\v^  xamV^i^^aneaa 
of  an  utterly  uncvav^^i^^^'^^Y^^^^^^^  ^^??" 
sionally  show   iua^r^V^'*^^  ""Iv '''''' v^^^^^^^ 
tactan^shrewd^^^^^  -^^^'^^^'^^tA\l 
fickleness  proper  ^'^  ^^^^^^^^^m^  ^^  ^^ 
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moral  or  phyaical  restraint,  there  appears 
the*  grf>utiawork  of  a  manly  and  geQerotis 
character,  such  as  a  Persian,  tor  instance, 
seldom  ofiers. 

*'  Their  detects  are  inherent  in  their  coa- 
dition,  their  redeeming  qualities  are  their 
own  —  they  have  them  by  inheritance  from 
one  of  the  noblest  races  of  earth,  from  the 
Arabs  of  inhabited  lands  and  organized 
governments.  Indeed,  after  having  trav- 
elled much  and  mtide  pretty  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  many  races,  African,  Asiatit:, 
and  European,  I  should  hardly  be  inclined  t*> 
give  the  preference  to  any  over  the  genuine 
immixed  clans  of  Central  and  Eafitern  Af- 
rica. Now  these  last-mentioned  populations 
are  identical  in  blood  and  tongue  with  the 
myriads  of  t Jje  desert,  yet  how  imraeastirably 
inferiorl  The  diflfereticc  between  a  barbar- 
ous Ilif^hlander  and  an  English  gentleman, 
in  *  Rob  Roy '  or  '  Waverley,'  ia  nardly  leaa 
Btriking/' 

The  reseml dance  between  the  gipsy  and 
the  Bedouin  is  almost  too  evident  to  need 
mention,  and  the  author  of  this  passage  baa 
here  drawn  attention  to  the  smgular  re- 
semblance between  tlie  Bedouin  and  the 
Highlander,  as  described  by  Scott.  There 
is,  however,  in  the  "  Legend  of  Montrose,*'  a 
passage  which  is  worthy  of  being  quoted  in 
this  place,  so  strangely  close  is  the  parallel 
It  occurs  in  the  scene  where  the  wounded 
Mac-Eogh  is  dying  in  i»rison,  and  is  giving 
his  last  commands  to  his  grandsoiL  "  Keep 
thou  unsoiled  the  free  dura  which  1  leave  thee 
BS  a  birthright  Barter  it  not,  neither  for 
the  rich  garment,  nor  for  the  stone  roof, 
nor  for  the  covered  board,  nor  for  the  couch 
of  down.  Son  of  the  Mist,  be  free  as  thy 
forefathers.  Own  no  laud  —  receive  no  law 
— take  no  hire  —  give  no  stipend  —  build  no 
hut — inclose  no  pasture  —  sow  no  grain,  .  .  . 
Bej^one  —  shake  the  dust  from  tliv  feet 
against  the  habitations  of  men,  whether 
banded  together  for  peace  or  war,*'  Shift 
the  scene  from  Scotland  to  Arabia,  and  no 
more  appropriate  words  could  have  been  put 
into  the  mouth  of  a  dying  Bedouin  chief. 

With  characters  so  impatient  of  control, 
it  is  evident  that  there  can  be  no  govern- 
ment worthy  of  the  name.  Like  the  Son  of 
the  Mist,  they  acknowledge  no  lord,  and 
there  is  no  one  who  bears  even  by  courtesy 
the  title  of  King  of  tlie  Bedouins.  Each 
clan  is  governed  by  its  own  sheikh,  and 
occasionally  a  few  cian»  unite  for  some  raid 
under  the  prcsideQcy  of  the  eldest  or  most  im- 
portant sheikh,  and  remain  united  for  some 
time.  But  his  rule  only  lasts  as  long  as  the 
others  choose  to  obey  him,  and  instead  of 
being  a  sovereign,  or  even  a  commander-in- 
chie^  ho  is  but  j»Hmwa  inter  pares. 

The  clans  themstdves  vary  exceedingly  in 
numbers,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  each  clan 
consists  of  one  family,  gathered  together 
after  the  patriarchal  system.  Then  if  one  of 
the  men  should  happen  to  excel  Ms  fellows 


he  is  sure  to  get  together  a  band  of  fotlowea 
to  separate  in  time  from  his  £umly,  gnd 
Ibund  a  clan  of  his  own. 

In  consequence  of  this  insubordinate  n» 
ture,  war^  as  we  understand  it.  is  imp«i^ 
sible,  simply  because  discipline  caoDot  bl 
maintained.  If,  for  example,  several  diaf 
unite  under  the  presidency  of  one  of  thdr 
number,  should  ope  of  the  confedeiil«d 
sheikhs  feel  dissatisfied  with  the  commander, 
he  will  go  off  together  with  his  people,  aiKi 
probably  join  another  who  is  more  to  hii 
mind. 

Though  war  is  unknown,  the  Bedouiiii 
live  in  a  chronic  state  offend,  no  one  know- 
ing whether  his  encampment  may  not  be 
assailed  by  another  clan,  all  his  little  prop- 
ert)^  —  dress  included — torn  from  him,  i 
he  submits,  and  his  throat  y^ry  probablvcat 
if  he  resists.  No  one  ever  thinks  of  giviii| 
notice  of  attack,  or  of  fighting  anytliing  lib 
equal  numbers.  Should  they  not  be  fiu 
superior  in  numbers,  they  contrive  to  pro* 
ject  their  aj*sault  secretly*  ami  to  take  Uieir 
victims  by  surprise,  and  the  man  who  idmuei 
ingenious  in  planning  such  raids,  and  tb^ 
most  active  and  courageous  in  carrying  them 
out,  is  sure  to  be  the  man  who  will  rise  to  i 
sort  of  eminence  in  his  own  clan,  and  Bxask 
by  founding  one  of  his  own.  The  only 
object  of  such  a  raid  is  the  acquisition « 
property;  and  even  a  handsome  horse,  or s 
remarkably  swill  dromc^dary,  will  cause  the 
destruction  of  a  whole  clan. 

Living  in  the  desert,  and  only  travelling 
from  one  fertile  spot  to  another,  Vhey  cannot 
he  ex|iected  to  be  very  delicate  in  regard  to 
provisions,  nor  to  possess  any  great  skill  ia 
cookery.  Their  greatest  luxury  ia  a  feifl 
on  boiled  mutton  and  the  whole  process  of 
cooking  and  serving  is  almost  ludjcroualj 
simple.  Tlie  body  of  a  sheep  is  cut  up  and 
•thrown  into  a  pot,  together  with  a  sull- 
ciencv  of  water.  The  pot  is  then  i^laced  on 
the  fire,  and  in  process  of  time  it  boils. 
When  it  is  about  two-thirds  cooked,  accord- 
ing to  our  ideivs,  the  hungry  Bt^louins  can 
wait  no  longer;  it  is  all  turned  into  a  large 
wooden  bowl,  and  the  guests  assemble 
round  it  Their  hands  are  plunged  into 
the  bowl,  the  scalding  and  half-raw  meatie 
quickly  torn  to  pieces,  and  in  fivo  minutes 
nothing  is  left  but  the  cleanly  picked  bonea* 
Xo  vegetables  are  added  to  it,  and  no  condi- 
ments are  thought  netdfub  Water  is  then 
passed  round  in  another  bowl  or  pail,  a  deep 
draught  is  taken,  and  the  feast  is  over. 

The  bread  of  the  Bedouin  is  as  simple  U 
the  cookery.  The  baker  pours  a  few  naad- 
fuls  of  liour  upon  a  circular  piece  of  leather, 
pours  a  little  water  upon  it,  and  kneads  it 
into  dough.  Another  man  ha3  in  the  mean 
time  been  preparing  a  tire,  and,  as  soon  as 
it  burns  up,  the  dough  is  patted  into  a  thin 
circular  cake,  about  one  mch  thick  and  six 
inches  diameter.  This  is  laid  on  the  Are 
and  covered  with  emberSj  and  after  being 
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turced  once  or  twice,  and  the  ashes  hrushed 
off,  it  is  taken  from  the  fire,  broken  up, 
and  eaten  as  it  is  —  "  half-kneaded,  half-raw, 
half-roasted,  and  burnt  all  round."  Were  it 
not  eaten  while  still  hot,  it  would  become 
80  tough  and  leathery  that  not  even  a  Be- 
douin could  eat  it  In  fact,  it  very  much 
resembles  the  rough-and-readv  bread  of  the 
■  Australian  shepherds,  which  is  so  well 
^  known  under  the  name  of  "  dan^per."  One 
advantage  of  this  style  of  bread  is,  that  it  can 
be  readily  cooked  on  ajourney,  and,  on  special 
occasions,  a  camel-rider  can  even  bake  his 
bread  while  on  the  back  of  his  dromedary. 

The  date  is,  however,  the  chief  resource 
of  the  Bedouin,  and  on  that  fruit  alone  he 
can  exist  for  a  lon^  time,  even  through  the 
many  hardships  which  he  has  to  endure  in 
his  journeying  through  the  desert  In  Eng- 
land we  do  not  know  what  the  date  really  is, 
nor  can  understand  the  rich  lusciousness  of 
the  fruit  before  it  is  dried  and  preserved. 
In  the  latter  state  it  is  very  heating  to  a 
European,  and  slightly  so  even  to  a  native, 
whereas  in  its  fresh  state  it  has  no  such  evil 
qualities.  It  contains  a  marvellous  amount 
of  nourishment,  and  when  fresh  does  not 
cloy  the  palate,  as  is  always  the  case  when 
it  is  dried. 

In  consequence  of  this  nourishing  prop- 
erty of  the  fruit,  the  date  tree  is  not  only 
valued,  but  absolutely  honored.  The  Arab 
addresses  it  as  his  mother,  and  treats  it  with 
as  much  reverence  as  if  it  were  really  his 
parent  A  single  date  tree  is  a  valuable 
property  among  all  Arab  tribes,  and,  al- 
though the  genuine  Bedouins  own  none, 
they  reverence  it  as  much  as  their  more 
stationary  brethren.  Cutting  down  the  date 
trees  of  an  enemy  is  looked  upon  as  the  last 
extremity  of  cruelty,  while  planting  the 
trees  on  a  new  piece  of  ground  is  a  sign  of 
peace  and  prosperity. 

The  date  is  eaten  in  various  wavs.  It  is 
usually  preferred  while  fresh  and  nill  of  its 
own  sweet  juices,  but,  as  it  cannot  be  kept 
fresh  very  long,  it  is  dried,  pressed  together, 
and  so  stored  for  future  use.  When  the 
dried  date  forms  a  portion  of  a  feast,  the 
fruit  is  served  in  a  large  wooden  bowl,  in 
the  middle  of  which  is  a  cup  containing 
melted  butter.  Each  guest  then  picks  out 
the  dates  singly  from  the  mass,  and  dips 
each  slightly  into  the  butter  before  eating  it 
There  are  many  qualities  of  dates,  and 
the  best,  which  grow  at  Kaseem,  are  in 
great  estimation,  and  are  largely  imported 
to  the  non-producing  parts  of  Arabia.  At 
Kaseem,  the  date-palm  is  cultivated  to  a 
great  extent,  and  probably  owes  its  peculiar 
excellence  to  the  constant  presence  of  water 
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six  or  seven  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  ripening  season  corresponds 
with  our  autumn,  extending  through  the 
latter  part  of  August  and  the  beginning  of 
September. 

Some  connoisseurs,  however,  prefer  the 
EThalas  date.  It  grows  only  in  Ilasa,  and 
fully  deserves  its  name,  which  signifies 
quintessence.  It  is  smaller  than  the  Ka- 
seem date,  semi-transparent,  and  of  a  rich 
amber  color.  The  sale  of  this  particular 
date  brings  in  a  large  income  to  Hasa,  the 
fruit  being  exported  as  far  .as  Bombay  and 
Zanzibar. 

Of  religion,  the  genuine  Bedouin  has  not 
the  least  idea.  He  is  nominally  a  Mahome- 
tan, and  will  repeat  certain  formula  with 
perfect  accuracy.  He  will  say  his  Bisraillahs, 
and  Mashallahs,  and  other  pious  ejaculations 
as  well  as  any  one,  but  he  nas  not  the  least 
idea  who  Allah  may  be,  neither  does  he 
care.  As  far  as  Mr.  Palgrave  could  ascer- 
tain, their  only  idea  of  Allah  was  that  of  a 
very  great  sheikh,  who  would  have  about 
the  same  authority  over  them  in  the  next 
world  as  their  own  sheikh  in  this  sphere. 
That  is  to  say^  they  consider  that  they  will 
be  quite  as  independent  after  death  as 
before,  and  that  they  will  acknowledge  alle- 
giance to  this  great  sheikh  as  long  as  they 
choose,  and  no  longer. 

Like  all  men  who  are  ignorant  of  religion, 
they  are  superstitious  in  proportion  to  their 
ignorance.  Profoundly  illiterate  themselves, 
they  have  the  greatest  reverence  for  book- 
learning,  and  any  one  who  can  read  a  book 
•is  respected,  while  he  who  can  write  as  well 
as  rejid  is  regarded  with  a  curious  mixture 
of  admiration,  envy,  and  fear.  The  latter 
feeling  is  excited  by  his  presumed  ability  of 
writing  saphibs,  or  charms,  which  are  mostly 
sentences  from  the  Koran,  and  arc  supposeii 
to  possess  every  imaginable  virtue. 

before  leaving  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  a  few 
words  must  be  said  about  the  Arab  and  his 
horse.  Many  tales  are  told  of  the  love  that 
exists  between  the  animal  and  its  master,  of  ' 
the  attention  which  is  lavished  on  a  favorite 
mare,  and  how  she  and  her  colt  inhabit  the 
tent  together  with  the  children,  and  are  all 
playfellows  together.  This  certainly  may 
be  the  case  occasionally,  but  not  invariably.  ^ 
That  they  are  brought  up  in  close  contact  is 
true  enough,  and  ttiat  the  animal  thereby 
acquires  an  intelligence  which  it  never  could 
possess  under  less  sociable  treatment  But 
the  Arab  has  no  more  real  affection  for  his 
steed  than  has  many  an  English  gentleman 
for  his  favorite  horse;  and,  if  he  be  angered, 
he  is  capable  of  treating  the  animal  witli 
hasty  cruelty. 
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We  are  come  to,  a  branch  of  the  Arahs 
callcil  th<:!  IfaHj*aiiiyeh,  wlio  iuhal>it  a  large 
tract  of  Innfl  t^outh  of  Khartomu.  Thi'y  are 
paler  in  complexion  thsin  tliose  of  whom  we 
Jiave  alretuly  treated,  havin^r  a  deeicled  tinjLje 
of  yell«»w  in  thtiir  ^kiiis.  They  are  slijjfht, 
tall,  antl  Mrnight-featiired  Tli'o  oien  fnirt 
their  hair  in  the  middle,  plait  it  into  long 
braids,  and  tasten  it  at  the  l}iick  of  tlie  head, 
BO  that  they  have  rather  a  feminine  a,sp(*ct. 

Tlte  villa^^L'S  of  the  Ilassaniyeh  are  mere 
assombla^re»  of  slij:?lit  huta,  circular  in  shape, 
and  havin;^  tMinieal  roolk,  with  a  hole  iu  the 
centre  by  way  uf  a  chimney.  Tlie  walls  are 
made  of  sticks  and  reeds,  and  the  roofs  of 
straw,  atjd  at  a  little  dist^ince  the  huta  Imik 
more  likn  tent?«  than  housi^s.  Each  hut  Is 
Burroimdi  d  with  a  ieoce  of  thorns. 

As  among  other  Arah  tribes,  tlio  sheikh's 
house  is  miich  larger  and  better  than  those 
of  the  commonalty,  and  is  dividdl  into  8e%'- 
eral  chambers.  8ointU'imei*  a  smt  of  second 
hut  is  pLieetl  iu  the  interior,  is  made  of  flne 
Vellow  ^Tass,  and  is  inhabited  by  the  womi-n. 
Now  and  then  a  slieikh  hsi8  bis  tent  covered 
with  camers-bair  cloth,  and  one  of  Ihini. 
seen  by  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  was  thirty  feet 
in  kuf^fb,  and  contained  two  inner  rham- 
bers.  The  wallN  were  covered  with  f-kiiis, 
gourds,  and  wiiiiilar  rrtiele»;  the  principal 
chamber  contained  a  lar*^e  bedstead  or  anga- 
rep;  and  the  cloth  roof  was  decorated  with 
preat  quantities  of  cowrie  Hhells,  sewed  upon 
It  in  croHsej^,  stars,  and  other  patterns. 

Tlie  people  have  some  very  strange  cus- 
toms, among  wliieh  is  one  that  is  almost 
peculiar  to  theniJ^Ives,  though  an  analogous 
custom  prevails  in  one  or  t\^o  parts  of  the 
world.  A  woman  when  she  marriis  does 
not  merge  her  identity  entirely  in  that  of 
her  husband,  but  ref^en^ea  to  herself  one 
fourth  of  her  life.  C'onsequcntly,  on  every 
fourth  day  she  Is  released  from  her  marriage 
vows;  and,  if  she  happens  to  take  a  fancy  to 
any  man,  the  favored  lover  may  live  witb 
her  for  four-aud-twenty  hours,  during  wliieh 
time  the  husband  may  not  enter  tbe  I  ml. 
With  this  curious  exception,  the  Ha-^sani- 
ych  women  are  not  so  immoral  as  tho,se  of 
many  parts  of  the  world.  When  a  traveller 
passes  t!i rough  the  country,  they  are  hotmd 
to  fulfil  the  rites  of  hospitality  by  assigning 
him  a  lionse  during  the  time  of  his  visit, 
ami  lending  him  a  wife  for  tbe  same  period. 
Mr.  Taylor  suggests  that  if  the  Ilassaniyeh 
would  also  lend  him  a  fajnily  of  children 
their  generosity  would  be  complete. 

When  a  stranger  of  rank  visits  their  do- 
mains^ tbey  jierfonn  a  curious  dance  of  wel- 
come Ijv  way  of  salutation.  Mr.  Bavard 
Taylor  iia^s  well  described  one  of  thessc 
dances  which  he  witnessed  on  his  voyage 
to  KZiartoura.  He  had  won  the  hearts  of 
the  people  by  preseoting  tbem  with  a  hand- 
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ful  of  tobficeo  and  fourpcnce  in  copper, 
a  short  time  I  received  word  1)l-l^ 
woiuen  of  the  viDage  wouhl  coo; 
form  a  dance  of  welconitj  and  saJi 
I  w^ould  aUow  them.  As  the  wind 
blowing  strongly  against  us  aiid  the  uik» 
had  not  thiifilie<i  skinning  (he  sheep.  I  bi 
my  carpet  spread  on  the  fc^aud  in  the  '  ' 
of  a  group  of  uiimo&aa,  and  awaited 
arrival. 

^'Presently  we  heard  a  sound  of 
singing  and  the  clajiping  of  hands  iu 
ured  beat,  and  discerned  the  proceo4ia.' 
advancing  slowly  through  the  tret  a.  TTjij 
came  two  by  two,  nearly  thirtv  in  all,  atf 
ing  a  shrill,  piercing  chorus,  wliich  souoid 
more  like  lamentation  than  grreeling. 

'^'' When  thuv  had  arrived  in  front  oflM 
they  ranged   themselves   into  a   semicirdiv, 
witli  their  faces  toward  me,  and,  stiD 
ping  their  bauds  to  mark  the  rhythm  r,f 
song,  she  who  ettjod  in  the  c*  litre  slepi 
forth,  with    her  breast    henved   almost 
a  level  wiili   her  face*  which  was   thrcvit 
back,  and  advanced  with  a  slow  undulatiaf 
motion,  till  sin?   had  reached    the   cd^^     ' 
my  cjirpet     Then,  with   a   quick  jerk, 
reversed   the   curve  of  her  body,  ihroHii 
her  head  tbrward  and  downw  ard,  so  thit 
multitude  of  her  long  twL«ts  of  Mack  hi 
shining  with  butter,  bruishcd  niy  cap.    HjI 
was  intended  as  a  salutation  and  siijn 
cnme:  I  bowtd  my  head  at  tlie  ^amc 
and  she  went  back  to  btr  place  in  the 

**  After  a  pause  the  chorus  was 
and  another  advanced,  and  so  in  *uc( 
till  all  had  saluted  me,  a  ceremony  wW< 
occtqaed  an   hour.    Tliey  were   nearlj 
young,  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
twenty,  and  some  were  strikingly  bcaul 
Til ey  had  the  dark-olive  Arab  c'oniplej 
with  regidar  iealures,  teeth  of  pearly  whil 
ness,  and  black,  brilliant  eyes.     The  coftrw' 
cotton  robe  thrown  over  one    shoulder  ifcfl 
free  the    arms,  neck,  and    1  > 
were  exquisitely  moulded.     1 
and  ankles  w^ere  as  slender  as  im 
Venus  of  CleomencsJ^ 

All  the  women  t«ok  their  part  sjucc^ 
sively  in  this  curious  dance,  and  by  far  f 
most  benutiful  atid  graceful  of  them  wa^  tlu 
wife  of  the  sheikh,  a  voung  woman  bardr 
twenty  vears  old,  with  features  compAred 
by  Mr.  Taylor  to  those  of  Guide's  Cleoja^ 
tra,  the  l>ri>ad  round  forcheati,  full  oval  face, 
and  regal  bearing  all  adding  io  the  resem- 
blance. Ilcr  hair  was  plaited  into  at  \ttA 
fifty  braids,  and  was  thickly  plastered  witli 
butter,  and  iipcJn  her  heatf  w^a*;*  a  diadem 
of  white  beads.  She  moved  with  a  stately 
grace  down  the  line,  and  so  chiuTued  were 
the  guests  with  her  mode  of  performing  tht 
curious  salutation,  that  she  repeated  it  teT^ 
eral  times  for  their  gratilicatioa* 
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Ercn  the  men  took  part  in  the  dance, 
and  one  of  tliem,  a  splendid  example  of  the 
purest  Arab  blood,  possessed  so  perfect  a 
foniu  and  moved  in  the  daocc  with  euch 
entire  and  absolute  grace,  that  he  even 
drew  away  the  tTaveOer*a  attention  from  the 
women. 

We  now  come  to  s^ome  of  the  manners 
and  cufttomB  of  the  Anvbs,  which  are  not 
restricted  to  certain  tribes^  but  arc  charac- 
teristic of  tlie  Arab  nature.  Some  of  tbem 
are  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  they  have 
Burvived  through  many  centuries,  aud  have 
resbted  the  inflaence  of  a  comparatively 
new  religion,  and  the  encroachments  of  a 
gnuinally  advancing  civihxation. 

As  mav  be  ejcpected,  their  superstitions 
have  undergone  but  little  change,  and  the 
learned  and  most  civilized  Arab  acknowl- 
edges  their  power  in  his  heart  as  well  a-^  the 
ignorant  and  half'Sav;ige  Arab  who  never 
aaw  a  book  or  entered  a  house.  lie  will  not 
openly  admit  that  he  believes  in  these  super- 
stitions, b4it  he  does  believe  in  them  very 
firmly,  and  betrays  his  belief  in  a  thousand 
ways.  Educated*^  though  he  he,  he  has  a 
lingering  fait!i  in  tlie  efficacy  of  written 
charms;  and  if  he  should  happen  to  see  in 
the  possession  of  another  man  a  scrap  of 
paper  covered  with  characters  he  docs  not 
understand,  he  will  feel  unea*»y  as  often 
as  the  mysttirious  writing  occurs  to  him, 
Shoultl  be  get  such  a  piece  of  paper  into  his 
own  possession,  he  cherishes  it  fondly,  and 
takes  care  to  conceal  it  from  others. 

In  consequence  of  this  wide ly-di (fused 
Wipers tition,  travellers  have  passed  safely 
through  large  tracts  of  country^  meeiing 
ith  various  tribes  of  Arabs,  all  at  variance 
llth  each  other,  in  true  Arab  fashion,  and 
'_  .  have  managed  to  propitiate  them  by  the 
topic  urocess  of  writing  a  sentence  of  two 
of  any  language  on  a  scrap  of  paper.  One 
favorite  form  of  the  **  saphi^s,"  as  these 
written  charms  are  called,  exhibits  a  curi- 
ous mixture  of  medicine  and  literature,  A 
man  who  is  ill,  or  who  wants  a  charm  to 
prevent  him  from  being  ill,  brings  to  the 
aaphic  writer  a  smooth  board,  a  jjen  and  ink. 
The  saphife  is  written  on  the  board,  aud  the 
liappy  possessor  takes  it  homo,  washes  oif 
©very  vestige  of  the  writing,  and  then  drinks 
the  blackened  water. 

Even  at  the  present  day,  the  whole  of  the 
Arabian  tribes  have  the  fuU  and  implicit 
belief  in  the  Jinns,  Efreets,  Ghouls,  and 
other  superhuman  beings,  that  forms  the 
chief  elemnnt  in  the  "  Arabian  Xighte/' 
This  belief  is  inbred  with  them,  and  no 
amount  of  education  can  drive  it  out  of 
them.  They  do  not  parade  this  belief,  nor 
try  to  conceal  it,  but  accept  the  existence  of 
these  beings  as  an  acknowled;jed  fact  which 
no  one  would  dream  of  disputing. 

According  to  their  ideas,  every  well  has 
its  peculiar  spirit,  mostly  an  efreet  or  aemi- 


evil  genius,  and  every  old  tower  is  peopled 
with  tliera,  and  there  is  scared v  a  house 
that  has  not  at  least  one  spirit  inmate. 
Many  of  the  Arabs  say  that  they  have  seen 
and  conversed  with  tfie  efrects,  aud  reLate 
very  curious  adventures.  Generally,  the 
efreet  is  harmless  enough,  if  he  be  only  let 
alone,  but  sometimes  he  becomes  so  trouble- 
some that  strong  measures  must  be  used. 
What  was  done  in  the  way  of  exorcism  be- 
fore the  discovery  of  lire-arms  is  not  known, 
but  in  the  prt'sent  day,  when  an  tdreet  can 
be  seen,  he  can  be  destroyed  by  a  bullet  as  if 
he  were  a  human  being, " 

Mr.  Lane  relates  a  most  curious  story  of 
euch  an  encounter.  It  is  so  interesting,  and 
is  so  well  told,  that  nothing  but  our  very 
limited  space  prevents  its  insertion.  The 
gii^t  of  it,  however,  is  as  follows  :  — 

An  European  lady  had  been  looking  after 
a  houae  in  Cairo,  and  at  la^^t  had  found  a 
very  handsome  one,  with  a  hirge  garden,  for 
a  very  low  rent  —  scarcely  more"  than  £12 
per  annum.  She  took  the  hou-^e,  which 
pleased  her  well  enough,  thotigh  it  {\h\  not 
nave  the  same  effect  on  the  nniid-servants, 
all  of  whom  left  it  as  soon  as  posMible,  At 
last  the  reason  came  out.  The  housu  was 
haunted  by  an  efreet,  which  lived  mostly  in 
the  bath,  and  at  night  used  to  go  about  the 
house,  banging  at  the  doora,  knocking  against 
the  walls,  and  mi\king  such  a  perpetual  riot 
that  he  had  frightened  tenant  alter  tenant 
out  of  it,  and  kept  the  house  to  himself  The 
family  had  heard  the  noises,  but  attributed 
them  to  the  festivitiea  which  hiui  been  going 
on  for  some  time  at  the  next  house. 

In  spite  of  the  change  of  servants,  the 
noises  continued,  and  rather  increased  than 
decreased  in  violence.  **Very  fi-equeutly 
the  door  of  the  room  in  which' we  were  sit- 
ting, late  in  the  evening  within  two  or  three 
hours  of  midnight,  was  violently  knocked  at 
many  short  intervals.  At  other  times  it 
seemed  i\»  if  somuthini^  very  heavvfLdl  upon 
the  pavement,  eU>se  under  the  mndows  of  the 
same  room  or  one  aiyoining;  and,  as  these 
rooms  were  on  the  top  of  the  house,  we  im- 
agined at  fir8t  that  some  stones  or  other 
things  lind  been  thrown  by  a  neighbor,  but 
we  could  find  nothing  outside  after  the  noise 
I  have  mentioned.  The  usual  .sounds  con- 
tinued during  the  greater  part  of  the  night, 
and  were  generally  varied  with  a  heavy 
tramping,  like  the  walking  of  a  person  in 
large  clogs,  varied  by  knocking  at  the  doors 
of  many  of  the  apartments,  and  at  the  large 
water-jars,  which  are  placed  in  recesses  m 
the  galleries.'' 

During  the  fast  of  Ramadhan  the  house 
was  free  from  noises,  as  efreets  are  supposed 
to  be  imprisoned  during  that  season,  but  as 
soon  as  it  was  over  they  recommenced  with 
added  violence.  After  a  while,  the  efreet 
began  to  make  himself  visible,  and  a  new 
door-keeper  was  greatly  amazed  by  hearing 
and  seeing  the  figure  walking  nigh'tiy  round 
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the  gallery,  ITc  begged  to  be  allowed  to  fire 
at  it^  jirifl  at  last  he' was  permitteri  to  do  so, 
providofl  tliat  lie  only  used  blank  cartridge. 
The  inan,  however,  not  only  put  balls  into 
his  pisiol,  but  loaded  it  with  two  bullets  and 
a  double  char*,'c  of  powder.  Just  about 
midni^'bt  the  reportof  die  pistol  ran^  through 
the  house,  tblltiwetl  by  the  voice  of  the  door- 
keeper, crying  out,  ''There  he  lies,  the  ac- 
cursed !'■  and  accorapeuied  by  sounds  as  of  a 
a  wounded  creature  strtiggbiig  and  gasping 
for  breath. 

Tlo'  man  continued  to  call  to  his  fellow- 
aervants  to  come  np,  and  the  maater  of  the 
house  ran  at  once  to  t!ic  spot.  The  door- 
keeper ?aid  that  the  efreet  had  appeared  in 
his  usual  shape,  a  tall  white  figure^  and  on  be- 
ing a.sked  to  leave  the  house,  refused  to  do  so. 
He  then  passed  as  y^^llal  down  the  passa;j:o, 
when  the  man  tired  at  him  and  struek  him 
down.  '  '*  Here,''  said  he,  '*  are  the  remains.'' 
So  saying,  he  pieked  up,  under  the  spot 
where"  the  bullets  had  entered  the  wall^  a 
anial!  mass  of  some  thing  that  looked  like 
ecorchud  leather,  perforated  by  tire  in  sev- 
eral places,  and  burnt  to  a  cinder.  Tliis,  it 
appears*,  is  always  the  relic  wliich  is  left 
when  an  efreet  is  destroyed.  Ever  afterward 
the  house  was  free  froin  disturbuoee. 

The  reader  will  notice  the  turious  resem- 
blance tri  the  efreet  stories  in  the  '"  Arabian 
Niglits,'*  more  especial I^y  to  the  story  of  the 
Sceond  Calender,  in  which  the  efreet'and  the 
princess  who  fouirht  him  were  both  reduced 
to  a^hes.  The  idea,  too,  of  the  wells  being 
inhabited  by  efreets  repeatedly  occurs  in 
those  wonderful  tales. 

Another  curious  tnle  of  tbc  efreet  was  told 
to  Mr>  Tavlor  by  an  Arab  of  some  rank. 
He  was  walking  one  night  near  Cairo,  when 
he  saw  a  donkey  near  him.  The  animal 
seemed  to  he  wifhout  an  owner,  and,  as  he 
happened  to  be  rather  tired,  he  mouuted, 
and  rode  on  bis  way  pleasantly.  In  a  short 
time,  however^  he  became  startled  by  thiding 
that  the  donkey  was  larger  than  it  wa»  when 
be  uiountcd  it^  and  no  sooner  had  lie  made 
this  <H  SCO  very  than  the  animal  increnaed 
rni>iilly  in  size,  and  in  a  ft-w  minutes  w^as  as 
large  as  a  camel.  Of  eourst^  be  was  horri- 
bly frii^htened,  hut  he  remembered  that  a 
disi^iiised  efreet  comld  be  detected  l>y  wound- 
ing him  with  a  sharp  instrnraent.  Aeeord- 
injjly,  he  eantiously  drew  his  dagger,  and 
w^as"  about  to  plunge  it  into  the  animnrs 
back.  The  efreet,- however,  was  too  clever 
for  him,  and,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  dagger, 
gnddenly  shruok  to  his  fonner  size,  kicked 
nH"  his  Vidcr,  and  vanished  with  a  T>eal  of 
laughter  and  the  exelamation,  "Oil,  yon 
want  In  ride,  do  yon?'- 

Aec<»rding  to  the  Arab  belief,  the  spirit  of 
man  i-  bound  to  pass  a  cerh^in  time  on 
carih.  and  a  natural  death  is  the  token  of 
reachinjT  ihnt  time.  Should  he  be  killed  by 
violenre,  bis  spirit  haunts  the  spot  where 
his  bo<lj  was  buried,  and  remains  there  untO 


the  term  on  earth  has  been  fblfllle^d,  ITmI 
same  Arab  told  Mr,  Taylor  that  for  imsji 
years,  whenever  be  passed  by  night 
the  place  where  Napoleon  defeated 
Mamelukes,  the  noise  of  battle  was 
the  shouts  of  the  soldiers,  the  cries  of  i 
wonndcd,  and  the  gi'oans  of  the  dying.  All 
tirst  the  sounds  were  loud,  as  of  a  multitod*;! 
but  year  l)y  year  they  gradually  decnwttflii 
as  the  time  of  earthly  sojourn  exj^ired^aoi" 
at  the  time  when  he  told  the  story  but  fer 
could  be  heard. 

Among  some  of  the  tribes   they  haTei 
rather  odd  superstitioD.     A   traveller  ^ 
struck  with  the  tastefulness  of  a  young  j^ 
headdress,  and  wanted  to  buy  it,     Sfie 
willing  enough  to  sell  it  for  the  liberal  pn 
which  was  offered,  but  her  father  prohibit 
the  sale,  on  the  ground  that  from  the  he 
dress  could  be  made  a  charm  which  wa 
force  the  girl  lo  tly  to  the  pop-sessor,  no  mit- 
ter  in  what  part  of  the  world  be  mi^ht  b*. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that,  saturated  m  they 
are  with  these  ideas,  many  of  the  wonder? « 
nature  appear  to  them  to  be  of  snpcmatunl 
origin.  Chief  among  them  is  that  extraordi- 
nary pbenomenou,  the  mirage,  in  whkh  i 
place  far  be!ow  the  horizon  is  suddenly  mscds 
visible,  and  appears  to  be  close  at  haui 
Even  in  our  own  countr\^  we  have  h^ 
examples  of  the  mirage,  tliough  not  in  n 
striking  a  manner  as  is  often  seen  among 
the  sandy  plains  of  Arabia,  Water  U  A 
favorite  flubject  of  Ihe  mirage,  and  ihe  trav- 
eller, as  be  passes  over  the  burning  phiini, 
sees  before  him  a  rolhng  river  or  a  vast  lakt^ 
the  palm  trees  waving  on  it«  edge  and  re-^ 
t!ected  on  its  surface,  and  the  lit tlr  wavdcft" 
rippling  along  as  driven  by  tlie  wind,  Bern 
as  well  as  men  see  it,  and" it  is  hardly  i< 
ble  to  restrain  the  thirsty  camels  from  i 
iug  to  the  seeming  water. 

The  Arabs  call  the  mirage,  "  Water  ofti 
Jinns,"  and  believe  that  it  is   an  illu  ' 
caused  by  the  jinns  —  our  old  friendi 
geni  of  **'Tlie  Arabian  Kights.''    A 
vivid  account  of  this  phenomenon  is  giTca 
in  St.  John's  '^  Egypt  and  Nubia  :"  — 

**  I  bad  been  riding  along  in    a  reverift 
when,  chancing  to  raise  my  head.  I  tliougU 
I  perceived,  descrtward,  a  dark  strip  on  T 
far  horizon.    IV bat  could  it  be?    My  con 
panion,  who  bad  very  keen  sight, wasridin 
10  advance  of  me,  antl,  with  a  sudden  excli 
mation,  be   pulled  up  his  dromedary  ai 
gazed  in  the   same   clircction,    I   called 
him,  and  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  yoa 
der  strip,  and  whether  he  could   make  O0I 
anything  in  it  distinctly.    He  answered  tli^ 
water  bad  all  at  once  appeared  there;  th 
he  saw  the  motion   of  tlie  waves,  and 
palms  and  otlier  trees  bending  up  and  down 
over  tliem,  as  if  tossed  by  a  strong  wind.  An 
Arab  was  at  my  side,  W'ith  bis  lace  muffled 
up  in  his  burnous;  I  roused  his  attention, 
and  pointed  to  the  object  of  our   inquiry. 
'Masnallahl '  cried  the  old  man*  with  a  f» 
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as  if  he  had  seen  a  j^host,  and  stared  with  all 
hia  mi^!it  across*  the  desert 

**  All  the  other  Arabs  of  tho  party  evinced 
no  less  emotion;  and  our  intt^rpreler  called 
out  to  us,  that  what  wc  saw  was  the  evil 
spirit  of  the  desert,  that  led  travtdlcra  astray, 
luring  them  farther  and  farther  into  tlie 
heart  of  ihe  Wiiste,  ever  retreating  hefore 
thera  as  they  pursued  it,  and  not  lioally  dis- 
appearins:  till  its  deluded  victims  had^  irre- 
coverably lost  themsi?lves  m  the  pathless 
sands.  I'hi.s,  then,  was  the  iuLra*^e.  Mv 
comj^anion  j:jalloped  toward  it,  and  we  fol- 
lowed hini»  thou^^h  the  Arabs  tried  to  pre- 
vent us,  and  erelonxj  I  could  with  my  own 
eyes  discern  something  of  this  stran*j;o  phe- 
nomenon. It  was,  as  my  friend  reijorted,  a 
broad  sheet  of  water,  with  fresh  green  trees 
along  its  hanks;  and  yet  there  was  nothing 
actually  before  us  but  parched  yellow  sand. 
Tiie  anparition  ocea*iioned  us  all  Very  unconi* 
fortabbj  feeUni^s,  and  yet  we  coni^'J^tulated 
ourselves  in  having  seen  for  once  the  desert 
won  lie  r. 

'^'The  phenomenon  reallv  deserves  the 
name  ihe  Arabs  j^ive  it,  of  Goblin  of  the 
Desert;  an  evil  spirit  that  beguiles  the  wan- 
derer fn)m  the  safe  path,  and  mocks  him 
with  a  false  show  of  what  his  heated  brain 
paints  in  cjlowing  colors.  Whence  comes  it 
tliat  this  ilhisionat  first  fills  with  uneasiness 
—  I  mif^ht  even  say  with  dismay ^ — thosso 
even  who  ascribe  its  existence  to  natural 
causes?  On  a  spot  where  the  bare  sands 
snrcail  out  for  hundreds  of  miles,  where 
tie  re  is  neither  tree  nor  shrub,  nor  a  trace 
of  water,  there  suddenly  appeared  before  us 
groups  of  tall  trees,  proudly  girdling  the  run- 
nini]^  stream,  on  whose  waves  we  saw  the 
sunbeams  dancin;^.  Hills  clad  in  pleasant 
green  ros;?  before  us  and  vanish ea;  small 
houses,  an<l  towns  with  high  walls  and  ram- 
parts, were  visible  amons  the  trees,  whose 
tall  boles  swayed  to  and  m^  in  the  wind  like 
rcods, 

Hi  iT'jjj.  jjg  ^g  YGde  in  the  direction  of  the 
apparition,  we  never  came  any  nearer  to  it; 
the  whoh3  seemed  to  recoil  step  by  step  with 
our  advance.  We  halted,  and  remained  Ions; 
in  contemplation  of  the  ma;;jic  scene,  until 
whatever  was  unpleasant  in  its  strangeness 
ceased  by  dei^rees  to  alTect  us.  Xevcr  had  I 
Been  any  landscape  so  vivid  as  this  seem- 
ing; one,  never  water  so  bripjht,  or  trees  so 
soilly  £,'reen,so  tall  and  stately.  Everything; 
seemed  far  more  charminj?  there  than  in  the 
real  w^orld;  and  so  strongly  did  we  feel  this 
attraction  that,althoDgh  we  were  not  driven 
by  thirst  to  seek  for  water  where  water  there 
WBB  none.  Still  wo  would  willinirly  have  fol- 
lowed on  and  on  after  the  phantom;  and  thus 
we  c^uld  well  perceive  how  the  despairing; 
wanderer,  who  with  htirnlni:;  eves  thinks  he 
gazes  on  water  and  human  JwclMnsfs,  will 
Btrujy^gle  onward  to  his  last  ga**p  to  reach 
them,  until  his  fearful,  lonely  doom  befalls 
bun."    This  siDgular  illusion  and  its  elTect 


upon  travellers  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
artist,  OQ  the  079 th  page. 

*'  We  returned  slowly  to  our  AraV^s,  who 
had  not  stirred  from  the  spot  where  we  lett 
them.  Looking  back  once  more  into  the 
desert,  w^e  saw  the  apparition  gradually  be- 
coming fainter,  until  at  ULst  it  melted  away 
into  a  dim  laud,  not  unlike  a  thin  mist 
sweeping  over  the  face  of  a  field  (Hoeb- 
liinder)*  It  was  probably  this  phenomenon, 
which  is  beheld  as  well  in  Iladramaut  and 
Yemen  as  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  which 
^ave  rise  to  the  lable  of  the  Garden  of  Irem, 
described  in  the  story  of  the  Phantom 
Camel,  in  the  *  Tales  of  the  Ratnad'han,""' 

I  cannot  part  from  the  Arab  superstitions 
without  mentioning  one  which  is  of  verv 
great  antiquity,  and  which  has  spread  itself 
widely  over  the  world.  I  allude  to  the  cele* 
hrated  ink-mirror  of  the  Arab  magicians,  ia 
which  they  see,  through  the  eyes  of  another, 
the  events  of  the  future  and  the  forms  of 
persniLH  far  distant. 

The  mirror  is  made  as  follows :  —  The 
magician  calls  a  very  young  boy,  not  old 
enough,  according  to  "their  ideas,  to  be 
tainted  with  sin,  and  makes  him  sit  on  the 
ground  The  magician  sits  opposite  him, 
holding  the  boy's  opened  right  hand  in  his, 
and  after  repeating  pi-ayers,and  burning  in- 
cense, he  draws  a  crossed  square  on  the  i)aliD 
of  the  hand^ — thuB  ++ — ^WTit'CS  cabalistic 
words  in  all  the  angles,  and  pours  about  a 
spoonful  of  ink  into  the  centre.  More 
prayers  and  sufTumigatious  follow,  ami  the 
hoy  is  fhen  directed  to  look  closely  into  the 
ink.  ^Should  he  be  really  pure,  aiul  a  lit  sul> 
jcct  for  the  magic  art,  he  sees  a  series  uf  fig- 
ures, always  l^eginning  with  a  man  sweeping 
the  groiuid,  anrl  ending  vrith  a  camp,  with 
the  sulbin's  tent  'and  llag  in  the  ceritre. 
These  vanish,  and  the  mirror  is  left  clear  for 
any  tigure  which  may  be  invoked. 

All  jiarties  seem  to  have  the  most  implicit 
belief  in  theproccctiing;  and  though  sevemi 
hoys  in  siucession  may  fail  to  see  anything 
hut  the  rejection  of  their  own  faces,  the  fail- 
ure is  set  down  to  their  bad  moral  character, 
and  others  are  tried  until  one  is  found  who 
possesses  the  requisite  vision.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  the  magician  himself  nevor  pre- 
tends tr>  this  inner  sight,  the  sins  which  he 
has  committed  being  an  ertectual  bin- 1 ru nee. 
Educated  Europeans  have  often  witnessed 
this  curious  cerenionv,nnd  have  given  differ- 
ent accounts  of  it.  With  some  it  has  been 
an  utter  faikire,  the  boy  evidently  trying  to 
deceive,  and  inventing,  according  '  to  his 
ability,  scenes  which  are  supposed  to  be  rep- 
resented in  the  mirror.  With  others  it  baa 
been  as  siugylar  a  success,  European  scenes 
and  persons  have  been  described  aectirately 
by  the  hoy,  though  the  greatest  care  was 
taken  that  no  clue  should  be  given  either  to 
the  magician  or  Che  boy. 
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We  complete  the  account  of  AfricaD  tribes 
with  a  brief  notice  nf  some  of  thia  tribes 
wbitTh  inhabit  the  ialand  of  Mada^iise.ar. 
For  m_v  infbnnatioii  1  am  ehietly  inaebted 
to  Ellis's  welbknown  work,  and  bo  a  Yalua* 
hie  paper  read  by  Lifrntemmt  Oliver,  E,  A., 
before  tlio  Anthropological  Bocietj  of  Lon- 
don, 00  Maixh  3,  lAfjfi* 

The  uaiao  of  Madaf^ascar  is  entirely  of 
European  invention,  the  native  name  for 
this  great  Lsbuid  bemg  Xosindambo,  ue,  the 
island  of  wild  bogs.  The  inhabitiints  are 
known  by  the  general  name  of  Malagasy, 
and  they  are  divided  into  several  tribes. 
These  tribes  diflfer  from  each  other  in  their 
color^  mode  of  dres.%  and  other  partknlars, 
and  may  be  roughly  divided  according  to 
tbcdr  color  into  the  mir  and  tlie  dark  tribeSn, 
each  conaisting  of  four  in  number,  and  rang* 
ing  through  aroioet  every  gihade  of  skin,  from 
the  light  olive  of  the  Ilovas  to  the  black  tribes 
of  the  south.  According  to  Ellie  the  entire 
|K>pnlatJon  b  onlj'  three  milhoUB,  while  Lieu- 
tenant Oliver,  who  gives  the  approximate 
luunbers  of  each  tribe,  esti mates  them  at 
Jive  millions. 

The  origin  of  the  Malaga.sy  is  rather 
wbfcure,  and^  ai though  ao  cloac  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa,  they  have  scarcely  any- 
thing In  common  with  the  African  i^ces. 
The  h>njothei4ij4  ^vhich  ha.^  been  generally 
accepted  ia  that  they  are  of  Makiy  orig^iii, 
tlieir  aneeators  having  been  in  all  probaJjility 
blown  out  to  sea  in  tlieir  canoes^ and  eventu- 
ally landed  on  the  island.  That  they  are  not 
of  Afriean  origin  ha?^  been  arj^ued  from  sev- 
eral jiointa,  while  they  have  manyhatnts  be- 
longing to  the  oceame  raee*  For  example^ 
altbijugh  they  are  so  eloi>e  to  Africa,  tliey 
have  never  tilopted  the  skin  drcf^aes  whieh 
arc  generally  feund  thioughout  the  savage 
races  of  the  coutinent,  but,  ou  the  contrary, 
make  UBQ  of  ttie  hibiaeus  bark  beaten  out 
exuetly  after  the  fashion  of  the  Folyne- 
einns/ 

"^It  is  eviiient,"'  ^s^Tites  Lieutenant  Oliver. 
"  that  the  Mabi^^i-Lsy  have  never  deteriorated 
from  any  origiuareonditbm  of  civiUzation, 
tor  there  are  no  re  hen  of  primieval  civili^a* 
tio Q to h e fo u nd lathe  vou n try.  Ye t th e il a- 
lagre^y  seeoi  to  have  con!?iderably  advanced 
them'sch  cs  in  the  art  of  building  houses,  and 
originating  elaborate  fort  ideations,  which 
they  have  themselves  modified  to  suit  their 
oftensive  and  defensive  weapons,  previous  to 
any  known  intercourse  witli  civilized  people. 
Tliey  had  domestieatod  oxen,  and  pigs,  and 
made  advances  in  the  eultivation  of  riee, 
yams,  *S:i--.;  hut  whether  by  their  own  un- 
fdded  intellect  or  by  external  example,  we 
cannot  say,'' 

With  regard  to  the  domestication  of  cattle, 
they  tht'in^Ldves^  refer  it  to  a  very  reeent 
datej  and  even  state  that  the  uso  of  beef  waa 


accidentally  discovered  dnrin^  the  last 
tun%  A  chief  named  Babiby  was  mi] 
tending  the  planting  of  his  Vice,  whi 
noticed  tliat  une  of  his  men  was  remarl 
for  bis  increase  in  strength  and  corpnli 
and  mterrogated  him  on  the  subject  111 
man  told  him  that  some  time  previoii^j  b 
happened  to  kill  a  bullock,  and  had  the  t^ 
osity  to  cook  some  of  the  meat.  Fiuflini*  I 
to  be  remarkably  good,  he  continued  lo  li 
and  cat,  and  bo  improved  his  bodily  va^  ■ 
Uon.  Kabiby  very  wisely  tried  the*ti|ii.i> 
ment  for  himself,  and,  finding  it  succ 
had  a  bidlock  killed,  and  gave  a  feast 
companions.  The  generS  imprei^.'^ioa; 
so  favorable  that  he  gave  orders  for  buT 
folds  in  which  the  cattle  might  be  colli 
and  he  further  extended  the  native  diH 
the  flesh  of  the  wild  Iiog.  The  origiaal 
bnilt  by  his  oniers  are  still  in  existence. 

Chiel'  among  the  Malaga^^j  are  the  rioTi 
tribe,  who  have  gradually  extended  tbenf 
selves  over  a  c  on  si  d  cm  hie  portion  af  tb 
island,  and  are  now  virtuaJly  its  mji^ica 
They  are  the  lightest  in  color  of  all  the  Lnbe^ 
and  have  more  of  the  Spanish  than  thtr  mgn 
expression.  The  hair  is  Idack,  long,  m. 
ahundant,  and  is  worn  in  several  Ik^bioai. 
The  men  usually  cut  the  hair  rather  ihtit 
and  arrange  it  over  the  forehead  and  templii 
much  after  the  style  that  was  prevaltiit  in 
the  days^  of  the  Regency.  The  wcinieu  upijd 
much  ttrae  over  their"  hair,  somt^lime^  tm 
King  it  out  until  they  remind  the  i^petlaiuf «! 
the  Fiji  race,  and  sometimes  plaiting  it  ivvy 
an  intinitvofbndJs,  ond  tyinu  tlicm  ie  j-uliJ 
knots  or  bunches  all  over  the  bead. 

Their  dri  ss  has  something  of  the  Aby^jinr 
ian  tyite.  Poor  people  wcitr  little  except l 
doth"  twisted  round  Ihvvr  loins,  while  the 
mure  wealthy  wear  a  shirt  covered  with  a 
niaiitlc  calli'il  a  lamba.  Tins  art ieh^  of  ap- 
]Kirel  is  chspo'^ed  as?  variously  as  the  Ahy^^ia- 
iaifs  t<jhe.  The  IIovlxs  iire  disting^uiishtd  br 
having  their  lambas  edged  witli  a  t)r>n!erj5r 
rive  brond  stripes.  Their  houses,  to  wbidi 
aliugion  has  alreaily  been  made,  are  foiDkii 
exclusively  of  vegetable  materials.  The 
walls  are  forn^ed  Ly  driving  roivs  of  iiosM 
Into  the  grounil  at^  unequal  distanee.^,  and 
tilling  in  the  spaces  with  the  strong  lc:il~stilla 
of  the  '*  traveller's  tree,"  Each  leaf-sUilkifi 
about  ten  feut  in  length,  and  tin  y  are  i3xed 
in  their  places  by  flat  laths,  Ttie  rtKif  is 
thatched  with  the  broad  leaves  of  the  ^an^e 
tree,  tied  timily  on  the  very  stfcii  rafttri 
The  eaves  project  well  beyond  the  ivalLs 
BO  as  to  form  a  veranda  roynd  the  hi^n^ 
under  which  the  beaches  are  placed.  The 
floor  is  eo%'^ered  with  a  sort  of  boarding  laatle 
of  the  traveller's  tree.  The  hark  is  i, tripped 
off  and  beaten  flat,  so  as  to  form  beianls  d 
twentv  feet  or  so  in  length,  and  Uflt'cn  inchta 
in  width.    These  boLur^ls  ^e  laid  on  the  lioo^ 
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and,  although  they  are  not  nailed,  they  keep 
their  places  firmly. 

This  traveller's  tree  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  plants  in  Madagascar.  It  is  a  sort  of 
palm,  and  its  broad  leaves,  besides  supplying 
thatch  and  walls  for  the  houses,  furnish  a 
copious  supply  of  fresh  water.  The  water 
is  found  in  the  hollow  formed  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  base  of  the  leaf-stem  em- 
braces the  trunk  from  which  it  springs,  and 
the  liquid  is  obtained  by  piercing  the  leaf- 
stem  with  a  spear.  A  full  quart  of  water  is 
obtained  from  each  leaf,  and  it  is  so  pure 
that  the  natives  will  rather  walk  a  little  dis- 
tance to  a  traveller's  tree,  than  supply  them- 
selves with  water  from  a  stream  at  their  feet. 

The  Malagasy  have  some  knowledge  of 
musical  sounds,  and  haVe  invented  some 
inatruments  which  are  far  superior  to  those 
of  the  African  tribes.  One  of  the  best  is  the 
Tiolin.  It  is  played  with  a  bow  equally  rude 
in  character,  and,  although  the  sounds  which 
it  produces  are  not  particularly  harmoni- 
ous to  English  ears,  they  are  at  all  events 
quite  as  agreeable  as  those  produced  by  the 
stringed  instruments  of  China,  Japan,  or 
Turkey. 

Slavery  exists  among  the  Malagasy,  but  is 
not  of  a  very  severe  character,  and  may  pos- 
sibly, through  the  exertions  of  the  mission- 
aries, become  extinguished  altogether.  The 
slaves  do  all  the  hard  work  of  the  place, 
which  is  really  not  very  hard,  and,  as  they 
take  plenty  of  time  over  everything  that 
they  ao,  their  work  would  be  thought  very 
light  by  an  ordinary  E  nglish  hiborer.  D  raw- 
ing water  is  perhaps  the  hardest  labor  the 
female  slaves  undergo,  and  it  is  not  such  very 
hard  work  after  all.  They  draw  the  water 
by  means  of  cows'  horns  tied  to  ropes,  and 
pour  it  into  ingenious  pails  made  of  bamboo. 
The  hardest  work  which  the  men  do  is  act- 
ing as  bearer  to  their  master's  hammock  or 
litter,  and,  as  the  roads  often  lie  through 
uncleared  forests,  and  are  very  rough  and 
rocky,  they  have  a  fatiguing  task.  These 
litters  are  very  convenient,  and  are  covered 
with  a  roof  to  shield  the  occupant  from  the 
sun.  They  are  rather  unwieldy,  and  some- 
times as  many  as  twenty  or  tliirty  men  are 
attached  to  each  litter,  some  bearing  the 
poles  on  their  shoulders,  and  others  dragging 
it  by  ropes,  while  the  wnole  proceedings  are 
directea  by  a  superintendent.  The  engrav- 
ing on  the  preceding  page  illustrates  the 
mode  of  travelling  in  Madagascar. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  Christianity 
has  made  wonderful  progress  among  the 
Malagasy,  although  at  first  missionaries 
were  driven  out,  and  the  native  converts 
put  to  death  with  ttightful  tortures.  The 
old  superstitions,  however,  still  remain,  but 
they  are  of  a  more  harmless  character  than 
is  generally  the  case  with  the  superstitions 


of  a  people  who  are  only  beginning  to 
emerge  out  of  the  savage  state.  All  rep- 
tiles, especially  snakes,  are  regarded  with 
great  veneration.  AVhether  any  of  the  ser- 
pents are  poisonous  is  not  cleai'ly  ascer- 
tained, though  the  natives  deny  that  ven- 
omous snakes  are  found  on  the  island.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  they  never  kill  a  snake,  and, 
even  if  a  laige  serpent  should  conic  into 
their  house,  they  merely  guide  it  through  the 
doorway  with  sticks,  telling  it  to  go  away. 

They  do  not  appear  to  possess  idols, 
though  Mr.  Ellis  found  certain  objects  to 
which  a  sort  of  worship  was  paid.  These 
were  simply  "  pieces  of  wood  about  nine 
feet  high,  not  square  and  smooth  at  the 
base,  but  spreading  into  two  or  three 
branches  at  about  five  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  gradually  tapering  to  a  point."  Near 
them  was  a  large  basaltic  stone,  about  five 
feet  high,  and  of  its  natural  prismatic  form, 
and  near  it  was  another  stone,  smooth  and 
rounded,  and  about  as  large  as  a  man's  head. 
The  natives  said  that  blood  was  jioured  on 
one  stone,  and  fat  burned  on  the  other,  but 
they  were  very  averse  to  any  conversation 
on  the  subject,  and  very  probably  did  not 
tell  the  truth. 

Some  of  their  domestic  superstitions  —  if 
we  may  use  such  a  term — are  rather  curious. 
Mr.  Ellis  had  noticed  that  on  several  occa- 
sions a  spot  of  white  paint  had  been  placed 
on  the  forehead,  or  a  white  circle  drawn 
round  the  eye.  One  morning,  he  found 
these  marks  adorning  nearly  the  whole  of 
his  bearers.  On  inquiring  into  the  cause  of 
this  decoration,  he  found  that  it  was  a 
charm  to  avert  the  consequences  of  bad 
dreams.  As,  however,  they  had  partaken 
copiously  of  beef  on  the  preceding  evening, 
the  cause  of  the  bad  dreams  was  clearly 
more  material  than  spiritual. 

Partly  connected  with  their  superstitious 
ideas  is  the  existence  of  a  distinct  class, 
the  Zanakambony.  They  are  hereditary 
blacksmiths,  and  are  exempt  from  forceJl 
labor  except  in  their  own  line,  so  that,  as 
Lieutenant  Oliver  writes,  they  will  make  a 
spade,  but  cannot  be  compelled  to  use  it. 
They  have  the  right  of  carrying  deceased 
kings  to  the  grave,  and  building  monuments 
over  them.  They  are  very  proud,  and  be- 
have most  arrogantly  to  other  clans,  refu- 
sing to  associate  with  them,  to  eat  with 
them,  or  even  to  lend  them  any  article  to  be 
defiled  by  the  touch  of  plebeian  hands.  As 
they  will  not  even  condescend  to  the  ordi- 
nary labor  of  their  countrvmen,  and  think 
that  even  to  build  a  house  is  a  degradation, 
they  are  very  poor;  as  they  refuse  to  associ- 
ate with  others,  they  are  very  ignorant,  but 
they  console  themselves  for  their  inferiority 
in  wealth  and  learning  by  constantly  dwell- 
ing on  their  enormous  superiority  in  rank. 
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AUSTRALIA, 


jrATTTB  AUa^TRALlOra^TaS  <3E^£RAI<  OOJfFOttWATTOir  OP  THE  ITKAD  AXO  rTRA^OUEll^TSXa 
AVKttAGE  UTATlTRB  AXi>  FORM*— TltB  WOMB^*  ANT>  THEIH  APPEARASCR -- CBAKAiTTKB  OF  TttT 
XATIVES  — THEin  THIEVtilT  rROrKaf^ITlKli^THEtR  OUimUiOy  A>*1>  POWER  OF  DDiaOfFLATllJJ- 
A  PAm  or  CLEVER  TniEVEa  — niE  "good  SATlVir/'^A  CrLEVEB  OLH  W^OSfAK  — I>'CESTIVBi » 
RfCHlJlKftV  ^-MtDBors  AJ3PECT  OF  THE  OLD  WOMEJf  —  A  BH*rLSrVE  SClJlJECT  FOB  JJS  AHTtfT- 
YOUXfllKH  WO^ltSX  Of  §\m  TlimH  — TrtKlU  STft>^.^r*lS  DBESa— T^E  CIRCULAR  MAT  CLOAK  A*5 
ITS  USES —THE  ^'ATITE  U.ISKET— THEAtltlElfOni  CUAJIACTKII  OF  THE  NATIVES — MR,  RAI5^I 
3irAnK,\Tn^— TRE  OITKIOOER  CAXOE  OF  NORTH  AUSTRALIA,  AtfD  ITS  PHOHAIJl^e  OHtaiST— riTI, 
AlfU  MODE  OF  iMOIUyn— TMB  MA:»$MAL,^  OF  AUSTItALlA,  AXD  TSEiR  JLAHJ^UP-LAL  GHARACfKa^ 
0O:Jf FUSION  OF  NOMBNfJLATURE— ErFE<;T  OF  THB  AJflMALS  ON  THE  IIL^MAX  Ot^HABTCAXI^  <ff 
TflE  OOtT>Tlt¥ — FfilMARY  0SE  OF  Wfi-U'ONIL 


Following  up  tbe  principle  of  faikitif?  the 
least  eivUiKed  races  in  iuocessioD^  we  ujilu- 
rally  paJ^s  to  tlie  great  contiaent  of  Austra- 
lia auJ  lU  mliaeeiit  blandB. 

Tliift  wouJerful  coimtry  bokls  a  srjrt  of 
isolated  position  on  the  e^trtli,  owing  to  thti 
curioua  contrast  which  reigns  hetween  it 
ant!  fill  thti  buds  with  which  wo  are  familiar. 
It  l^  situated,  ns  my  readLi-^  will  i?ie  liy  rul* 
ercnce  to  n  iiin|j,  fii?^t  1h  low  thfi  equator,  rjnd 
extendii  bonie  tbrty  degrees  southward,  tlui?^ 
havlug  at  its  northern  extremity  a  licjit 
which  is  tropical,  and  at  its  southern  poiot 
a  climate  as  cold  a.s  our  own.  But  th«*re  is 
perhajia  no  country  where  the  temperature 
IS  Eo  variable  sis  Austnilia,  and  thiTe  is  one 
instance  recorded  where  the  thermometer 
re^isitered  a  change  of  liftj  degrees  in  tweti- 
ty-iive  fninute.H.  This  endden  chant^e  is 
owing^  to  the  wiufls,  which  if  they  blow  from 
tho  sea  arc  cnoL  liut  if  they  blow  toward 
the  co*ast,  ai*ter  passing  over  the  heated 
sand-w*aslc3  lA'  the  iuterifir,  raise  the  tem- 
perature in  the  extraordinar}!'  manner  which 
h:is  been  mentioned.  Still,  tho  climate, 
chanixeable  tliouiih  it  be,  is  a  plea.sant  one; 
and  the  enloniists  who  visit  Eujudand  nearly 
always  gnmil>k:  at  tlie  damp  climate  of  the 
mother  couuLrv,  and  long  to  be  bfick  again 
in  Australia.  15i>lh  the  anuual  and  vegeta- 
ble products  of  this  country  arc  strantrely 
unlike  those  of  ottier  lauds,  huU  as  we  shall 
have  occnsi<m  to  describe  them  in  the  course 
of  the  ffdlowin:?  pages,  they  will  not  be 
mentioned  at  present;  and  we  vdll  proceed 


at  onco  to  the  human  inhabitanta  of  Ai» 

tralia. 

It  Is  exceedingly  difKcult,  not  to  mx  inr  1 
possible,  to  treat  of  tlie  aborigiocs  of  Ana- 
tralia  with  much  accuracy  of  *vstcm*    Pif- 
icring  as  do  the  tribes  with  wJiicli  we  an  j 
acquainted  in  many  minor  parttciilars,  th^T  1 
all    agree    in    general    churacteri.stie"s;  aui 
whether  a  native  be  taken  from  the  north  or 
south  of  the  vast  Australiaii  con  line  nt,  there 
is  a  Hiimilitude  of  habits  and  a  ca^t  of  ftatwts 
whitdi  point  him  out  at  once  as  an  Anstrnlian. 

The  plan  that  wili  be  adopted  will  thei¥- 
fore  be  to  give  a  general  sketcli  of  the  tLV 
lives,  together  with  an  account  of  ihfj^ 
habits  in  which  they  agree,  and  then  to 
glance  over  as  much  of  Australia  as  trav- 
ellers have  laid  open  to  ns,  and  to  mtution 
l>riet1y  the  most  interesti ug  of  the  manDeTS 
and  customs  wliich  exist  In  the  several  tribes 

In  color  tho  Ai3stra!ians  arc  quite  bl^tcfc 
as  dark  indeed  as  the  negro,  but  with  noth- 
ing of  the  negro  character  in  tlie  face.  The 
forehead  does  not  recede  like  that  of  ibe 
negro;  and  thrmgli  the  nose  is  wide,  tlie 
mouth  large,  and  the  lips  thick,  there  is  none 
of  that  projection  of  Jaw  which  renders  the 
pure  negro  faee  so  repulsive.  Tlie  eye  if 
small,  dark,  and,  bidng  d*^eplv  sunken,  it 
gives  to  the  brows  a  heavy,  overhanging  sort 
of  look.  Tho  hair  is  by  nn  means  close  aail 
woolly,  like  that  of  the  negro,  but  is  plenti- 
ful, rather  long,  and  disposed  to  curl,  mostly 
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undulating,  and  sometimes  even  taking  the 
form  of  ringlets.  In  texture  it  is  very  coarse 
and  harsh,  but  cannot  be  described  as  wool. 
The  beard  and  moustache  are  very  thick 
and  full,  and  the  men  take  a  pride  in  these 
ornaments,  sometimes  twisting  the  beard 
into  curious  shapes.  Indeed,  as  a  rule  they 
are  a  hairy  race.  There  is  now  before  me 
a  large  collection  of  photographs  of  native 
Australians,  in  many  of  which  the  men  are 
remarkable  for  the  thickness  of  the  beard, 
and  some  of  them  have  their  feces  so  heavily 
bearded  that  scarcely  the  nose  is  perceptible 
among  the  mass  of  hair  that  covers  the 
cheelra  nearly  up  to  the  eyes.  Several  of  the 
elder  men  are  very  remarkable  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  hair,  which  covers  the 
whole  of  the  breast  and  arms  with  a  thick 
coatin<T  of  pile,  and  looks  as  if  they  were 
clothea  with  a  tightly-fittimr  fur  garment. 
The  illustration  No.  1,  on  theB98th  page,  will 
give  a  good  idea  of  the  features  of  the  Aus- 
tralian. It  is  exactly  copied  from  photo- 
fraphic  portraits;  and  although  the  subjects 
ave  disfigured  themselves  oy  putting  on 
European  dress,  and  the  woman  has  actually 
combed  her  hair,  the  general  cast  of  the  fea- 
tures is  well  preserved. 

In  stature  the  Australian  is  about  equal  to 
that  of  the  average  En«»lishman — say  five 
feet  eight  inches,  althougn  individuals  Jiuch 
below  and  above  this  height  may  be  seen. 
The  bodily  form  of  the  Australian  savages  is 
good,  and  their  limbs  well  made.  There  are 
several  well-known  drawings  of  Australians, 
which  have  been  widely  circulated  on  ac- 
count of  their  grotesqueness,  and  which  have 
been  accepted  as  the  ordinary  form  of  this 
curious  people,  and  they  have  given  the  idea 
that  the  native  Australian  is  distinguished 
by  a  very  larf^e  head,  a  very  small  body,  and 
very  long  and  attenuated  limbs;  in  fact,  that 
he  IS  to  the  European  what  the  spider-mon- 
key is  to  the  baboon. 

Such  drawings  are,  however,  only  taken 
from  exceptional  cases,  and  give  no  idea  of 
the  real  contour  of  the  native  Australian. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Pickering,  who  traversed  the 
greater  part  of  the  world  in  search  of  anthro- 
pological knowledge,  writes  in  very  strong 
terms  of  the  beautifiil  forms  which  can  be 
seen  among  these  natives.  "The  general 
form,  though  sometimes  defective,  seemed 
on  the  average  better  than  that  of  tne  negro, 
and  I  did  not  find  the  undue  slenderness  of 
limb  which  has  been  commonly  attributed 
to  the  Australians.  Strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, I  would  refer  to  an  Australian  as  the 
finest  model  of  human  proportions  I  have 
ever  met  with,  in  muscular  development 
combining  perfect  symmetry,  activity,  and 
strength;  wnile  his  head  might  have  com- 
pared with  an  antique  bust  of  a  philosopher." 
Those  of  my  readers  who  happened  to 
see  the  native  Australians  that  came  over 
to  En<jland  as  cricketers  and  athletes  in 
general  must  have  noticed  the  graceful  forms 


for  which  some  of  the  men  were  lemarkable, 
while  all  were  possessed  of  great  elegance 
of  limb. 

The  disadvantageous  efiect  of  European 
clothing  on  the  dark  races  was  well  shown 
in  these  men,  who  seemed  to  undergo  a  posi- 
tive transformation  when  they  laid  aside 
their  ordinary  clothes  for  a  costume  which 
represented,  as  far  as  possible,  the  light 
and  airy  apparel  of  the  nativ\i  Australian. 
Dressed  in  gray,  or  clad  in  the  cricketer's 
costume,  there  was  nothing  remarkable 
about  them,  and  in  fact  they  deemed  to  be 
very  ordinary  persons  indeed.  But  with 
their  clothes  they  threw  of  their  common- 
place look,  and,  attired  only  in  ti^ht  "  flesh- 
mgs,"  dyed  as  nearly  as  possible  the  color  of 
their  black  skins,  with  a  piece  of  fur  wrapped 
round  their  loins  and  a  sort  of  fur  cap  on 
their  heads,  they  walked  with  a  proud,  elastic 
step  that  contrasted  strangely  with  tlieir  for- 
mer gait 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  this  change  of 
demejinor  was  only  the  natural  result  of  re- 
moving the  heavy  clothing  and  giving  free- 
dom to  the  limbs.  This  was  not  the  case, 
for  several  professional  English  athletes  con- 
tended witK  the  Australians,  and,  when  they 
came  to  run  or  leap,  wore  the  usual  light 
attire  of  the  professional  acrobat  In  them, 
however,  no  such  improvement  took  place, 
and,  if  anything,  they  looked  better  in  their 
ordinary  dress. 

The  women  are,  as  a  rule,  much  inferior  to 
the  med  in  appearance.  Even  when  young, 
although  they  possess  symmetrical  forms, 
their  general  appearance  is  not  nearly  so 
pleasing  as  that  of  the  young  African  girl, 
and,  when  the  woman  becomes  old,  she  is, 
if  possible,  even  more  hideous  and  hag-like 
than  the  African.  This  deterioration  may 
partly  be  due  to  the  exceedinjjly  hard  life  led 
by  the  women,  or  "  gins  " — in  which  word, 
by  the  way,  the  g  is  pronounced  hard  as  in 
"  giddy."  That  they  have  to  do  all  the  hard 
work,  and  to  carry  all  the  heavy  weights, 
including  the  children,  while  their  husbands 
sit  or  sleep,  or,  if  on  the  march,  burden  them- 
selves with  nothing  more  Aveighty  than  their 
weapons,  is  to  be  expected,  as  it  is  the  uni- 
versal practice  among  natives.  But  it  is  not 
so  much  the  hard  wort:  as  the  privation  which 
tells  upon  the  woman,  who  is  treated  with 
the  same  contemptuous  neglect  with  which 
a  savage  treats  his  dog,  and,  while  her  hus- 
band, lather,  or  brother,  is  feasting  on  the 
game  which  she  has  cooked,  thinks  herself 
fortunate  if  they  now  and  then  toss  a  nearly 
cleaned  bono  or  a  piece  of  scorched  meat  to 
her.  « 

Like  most  savages,  the  Australian  natives 
are  adroit  and  daring  thieves,  displaying  an 
amount  of  acuteness  in  carrying  out  their 
designs  which  would  do  honor  to  the  most 
expert  professional  thief  of  London  or  Paris, 
In  his  interesting  work  entitled  "  Savage 
Life  and  Scenes,"  Mr.  G.  P.  Angas  has  re« 
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lated  several  anecdotes  respecting  tbis  pro- 
peusity* 

^^  Leaving  HivoU  Bay,  we  fell  in  witli  two 
very  droll  imtivcAS,  the  only  ones  who  Imd 
matle  bold  to  approach  our  camp;  both  were 
in  a  statu  of  miditj.  One  of  these  fellows 
was  a  perfect  supplefnck;  he  danced  and 
capered  tihoni  a.s  though  he  were  filled  with 
qLuck.<dvt?i\  We  mounted  them  on  horses, 
from  wlik'h  the  J  were  coiitinimlly  tumbling 
off,  and  th^y  tnjvelled  with  ua  alfday. 

"When  v{6  eneamped  at  an  old  Vesting' 
place,  near  Lake  Howclen^  they,  by  signs, 
requested  permission  to  remain  by  our  fires, 
which  we  allowed  tht;m  Uy  do,  and  gave  f Ixem 
fi>r  supper  the  heatl  and  refuse  of  a  sheep 
that  was  just  killed  and  himg  up  to  a  tree 
near  the  tents.  They  showed  great  8urpri.?e 
on  seeing  our  various  utensils  and  articles  of 
cookery.  So  moil  est  and  well-behaved  did 
these  artfvd  gentlemen  appear,  that  they 
would  nut  louch  the  slightest  artiele  of  foocl 
without  lif St  asking  permission  by  signs;  and 
they  Bti  far  gained  our  eou  fide  nee  that  one  of 
them  Wiis  adoiuied  with  a  tin  plate,  snspeudc:d 
round  his  neck  l>y  a  string,  on  which  was 
inscribed  ^  Good  J^ative,' 

^^  In  the  dend  of  the  night  we  were  all 
sronsed  by  the  unugual  barking  of  tJic  dogs. 
At  first  it  wii^  Hiipjjosed  that  tlie  wild  dog? 
were  '  mshing  *  the  sheep;  but  as  the  tumnlt 
increased,  the  Sergeant-Mjyor  unwrapped 
his  opossum  rug;  and  looked  around  for  his 
hat,  to  go  and  ai^eertain  the  cause  of  the  dis^- 
tnrbnnee.  To  his  surprise,  be  found  that  his 
hat  !iad  vanished.  Thi^  hat  of  his  companion, 
who  lay  nest  him  near  the  fire,  was  also  no- 
where to  be  found;  and,  casting  his  eyes  to 
the  ^pot  where  the  ^heej>  bung  prispended 
from  tliL-  tree,  lie  saw  m  a  moment  that 
our  tbnd  hopi  h  ihr  t[>-morrow''s  repast  were 
blighted,  for  the  sheep  loo  had  d i sap] i eared. 
The  whi^le  ci^nip  was  roused,  when  rt  was 
ascertained  tliat  forks,  .spoons,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  Go veruor-s  canteen,  pannikins 
and  other  articles,  were  likewise  miK^ing,  ami 
that  our  two  remarkably  docile  natives  had 
left  us  under  cover  uf  tlie  night 

"  A  council  of  war  wa.n  held.  Black  Jimmy 
protested  that  it  was  useleas  to  follow  their 
tracks  until  the  luorning.  and  that  from  the 
nature  of  the  country  they  had  doubtless 
taken  to  the  awamps,  walking  in  the  watr'r, 
so  that  pursuit  wa.^  in  vain,  '  We  had  been 
completely  duped  by  these  artful  aud  clever 
fellnws,  who  prohal^ly  had  a  large  party  of 
their  colleagues  lying  in  ambui^li  amid  the  sur- 
round! m^^  swamps,  ready  to  af^sist  in  earrj'ing 
away  the  stolen  property,  Eetaliation'was 
useless*  aud  we  cou tented  ourselves  by 
giving  utterance  to  our  imprecations  and 
comment in<:  on  the  nudacitj^and  cunning  of 
the  rogues  until  rlaybreak," 

Another  Instant e  of  theft -^^ in  this  ease 
single-handed  ^nt'curred  not  long  beJbre 
the  robbery  which  hx^  Just  been  recortled. 
While  the  exploring  par%  was  on  the  march. 


they  fell  in  with  a  number  of  natives 
were  cooking  their  food- 

"'  At  our  approach^  they  flew  down  tiiel 
scent,  and  hid  among  the*  bulni9)]L69-,  \m%Q 
old  woman,  unable  to  escape  aa  ^eedilti^ 
the  rest,  tlnding  (light  useless,  began  toiAatl 
ter  ver>^  loud  and  fa^st,  pointing  to  her  bM  j 
eye,  and  her  lean  and  withered  aruia,  «j 
objects  of  commiseration.  Dnniper  was  giia  I 
to  her  and  she  continued  io  terror  tocbcwitj 
very  fast  without  swallowing  ^ny,  until  ilil 
was  almost  choked;  when  suddenlv  she  M 
hold  of  Gisborne^s  handkerchief  am]  madieof  I 
\^th  it  With  a  vigorous  lenp  she  p)im£el| 
into  the  mud  and  reedii  beneath,  e^ectlngDs] 
escape  by  crawting  into  the  swamp  aal  I 
joining  her  wild  companions,  to  whom  sk] 
doubtJesa  recounted  her  adventures  tim] 
night  over  a  dis^h  of  fried  tadpoles,''        I 

The  djsh  of  fried  tadpoles,  to  wbicli  i^  i 
kision  has  been  made^  is  quit^  a  luxiaiy  ' 
among  this  wretched  tribe,  and,  when  Ik 
exploring  party  pushe<d  on  to  the  spot  wliar® 
the  people  had  been  cookings  it  waus  fouad 
that  they  had  been  engaged'  in  roa^lbgi 
dish  of  water*beelles  over's  fire. 

It  is  impossible  to  wiOihoUl  .id  miration  far 
the  isklU  displayed  by  theses  sable  thieve* ia 
stealing  the  property  wliieh  tJiey  co violet 
and,  in  excuse  for  tl>era»  it  must  be  renwtn^ 
bered  that  the  articles  wiiit  h  were  stdea 
were  to  tlie  blacks  of  ine?^limahle  vs^m. 
Food  andornamenta  are  eoveted  bv  thebl»«i 
man  as  much  as  wealth  and  titles  by  the 
white  man,  and  both  these  articles  wvit 
ready  to  hand.  The  tenvptatioti  to  which 
theso  poor  people  was  expost^  seems  veiy 
trifling  to  us,  but  we  must  mextsurD  ft,  Ufl* 
from  our  own  point  of  vkw,  l>ut  tVoni  theirs, 

The  strange  visitors  who  so  ^suddenly  ap- 
peared among  them  possessed  abimdanee  ^f 
the  very  things  which  were  dtorest  to  th&m. 
There  was  a  \\'hole  sheep*  i\hieh  would  til- 
able  them  to  enjoy  the  greatest  Inxurj  vi 
which  they  could  form  any  notion,  u  c,  caliai* 
meat  to  repletion;  and  there  was  a  tort  of 
gh tiering  objects  which  could  be  worn  n 
ornaments,  and  would  dignify  them  forevef 
in  the  eyes  of  their  fellows.  The  happy 
possessor  of  a  epoon,  a  Ibrk,  or  a  tio  plate* 
which  would  be  hung  round  the  neck  and 
ke]>t  highly  polished,  would  be  exalted  abote 
his  companions  like  a  newly  ennobled  man 
amon^  ourselves,  and  it  should  uot  be  ex- 
pected that  sneh  on  opportunity,  which  could 
never  again  be  looked  for,  would  be  allowed 
to  pass-  Tlic  temptation  to  them  was  much 
as  would  be  a  title  and  a  to  nunc  ainon^  our- 
selves,  and  there  are  many  civiHzecf  nn;a 
who  have  done  worse  than  the  savage  Aus- 
tralian when  tempted  by  such  a  bait, 

Referenco  has  been  made  to  the  haggard 
ajipearancc  of  the  old  woman  who  so  in- 
geniously stole  the  handkerchief-,  the  love 
of  finery  overcoming  the  dread  of  the  white 
man  in  spite  of  her  age  and  hideous  aspect, 
wMch  would  only  b«  niade  more  repulsive 
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by  any  attempt  at  ornament  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  imugipe  the  depths  of  ugHuf8» 
into  which  an  Australian  woman  descends 
after  she  has  paaacd  tlie  prime  of  her  lite. 
A3  we  have  seen,  the  old  woman  of  Atrica 
if*  singularly  hideous,  but  she  is  quite  jKwaa- 
ble  when  compared  with  her  aged  ebter  of 
AuJ^traliii, 

The  old  Australiau  woman  certainly  does 
not  pos-soss  tlie  projecting  jaw^s,  the  enor- 
mous month,  and  the  sausiige-iike  lips  of  the 
African,  but  &he  exhibits  a  type  of  hideous- 
ness  peculiarly  her  oxvn-  Her  face  looks 
like  a  piece  of  black  parchment  sti-ained 
tightly  over  a  skull,  and  the  mop-like,  un- 
kempt hair  a^lds  a  grotesque  element  to  the 
features  which  only  makes  them  still  more 
repulsive.  The  breasts  reach  to  the  waist, 
flat,  pendent,  and  swin«:ing  about  at  every 
movement;  her  body  fs  so  shrunken  that 
each  rih  stands  out  bohlly,  the  skin  being 
drawn  deeply  in  between  them,  and  the 
limbs  thrived  up  until  they  look  like  sticks, 
the  elbows  and  knees  projectijjg  like  knots 
in  a  gnarled  branck 

Each  snececdiug  year  adds  to  the  hideous 
look  of  these  poor  creatures,  because  the 
feebleness  of  increasing  years  renders  them 
less  and  less  useful;  andaccordingly  they  are 
neglected,  ill-treated,  and  eoniemptnously 
pushed  aside  by  those  who  are  younger 
and  stronger  than  themselves,  suHerlug  in 
their  turn  the  evils  which  in  their  youth 
they  c;uvlessly  inliicted  on  those  who"  were 
older  and  feebler, 

Mr.  ^U^gas  has  among  his  sketches  one 
which  represents  a  very  old  woman  of  the 
Port  Fiiiry  tribe.  They  had  built  thoir 
rude  huts  or  miam-mianis  under  some  gum- 
trees,  and  very  much  disgusted  the  explor* 
ing  party  by  their  hideous  appearance  and 
neglected  state.  There  was  one  old  woman 
in  particular,  who  exemolifled  strongly  all 
the  characteristics  whicJi  have  just  been 
described ;  and  so  surpassingly  liideous, 
filthy,  and  repulsive  was  she,  that  she 
looked  more  like  one  of  the  demoniacal 
forms  tliat  Callot  was  so  fond  of  painting 
than  a  veritable  human  creature.  Indeed, 
eo  very  cllsgusting  was  her  appearance,  that 
one  of  the  party  was  made  as  ill  as  if  he 
had  ti>ken  an  emetic, 

Not  wishinjj  to  shock  my  readers  by  the 
portrait  of  tins  wretched  creature,  I  have 
Introduced  on  page  precediugt  two  younger 
females  of  the  same  tribe. 

The  remarkable  point  about  this  and  one 
or  two  other  tribes  of  the  same  locality  and 
the  neighborhood,  is,  the  circular  mat  winch 
is  tied  un  tlieir  backs,  and  which  is  worn 
by  both  sexes.  The  mat  is  made  of  reeds 
twisted  into  ropes,  coiled  round,  and  faB- 
tened  together  very  much  as  the  archer's 
targets  of  tlie  present  day  are  made*  The 
fibres  by  which  the  reed'  ropes  are  bound 
together  are  obtained  from  the  chewed  rcH>ts 
of  the  bulrusU    The  native 


mat  is  painffkaonL  One  of  the  women 
appears  in  tier  ordinary  home  dress,  t,  e. 
wearing  the  paingkoont  and  her  baby,  over 
whose  little  body  she  has  throwTi  a  piece  oft 
kangaroo  skin.  The  mat  midces  a  ven*  good* 
craiile  for  the  child,  which,  w^hen  awake  and 
disposed  to  be  lively,  puts  its  head  over  tho 
mat  and  surveys  'the  prospect,  but  when 
alanued  pops  down  and  hides  itself  like  a 
rabbit  dis;ip{>earing  into  its  burrow.  The 
old  womau,  whoso  portrait  is  withheld,  w^aa 
clotlied  in  the  pamgkoont,  and  wore  no 
other  raiment,  so  that  the  full  hidcousnesa 
of  her  form  was  exposed  to  view. 

The  woman  standing  opposite  is  just  start- 
ing upon  a  journey.    She  is  better  clad  than 
her  companion,  having  beside  the  i)aiug- 
koont  a  rude  sort   of  petticoat.     On  her 
back  she  has  slung  the  net  in  wdnch  she 
plfiees  the  roots  which  she  is  supptjsed  to 
dig  out  of  the  ground,  and,  thrust  through  j 
tho  end  which  ties  it,  she  carries  the  dig-] 
ging-stick,  or  katta,  which  serves  her  for  a| 
spade.    She  has  in  her  hand  the  iuvarialde  ' 
accompaniment  of  ajom-ney,  —  namely,  the 
tire-stick,  smouldering  amid  dry  grass  be- 
tween two  pieces  of  bark,  and  always  ready 
to   oe  forced  into  a  flame  by  wdiirliug  it 
round  her  head. 

Behind  them  is  seated  an  old  man,  also 
wearing  the  nmt-cloak,  and  having  by  hia 
side  one  of  the  beaulifidly  constructeil  na- 
tive baskets.    These  bsvskets  are  made,  like 
the  mat,  of  green  rushes  or  recfls,  and  arej 
nlaitcd  bv  the  women.    One  of  these  ba»- 
kets  Is  illustrated  in  an  engraving  on  the 
722d  page.     The  reader  will  doubllcsa  ob- 
serve that  tho  mode  of  plaiting  it  is  almost  j 
identical  with  that  which  is  employed  by"! 
the  natives  of  Southeni  Africa,  the  rusheaJ 
bein^  twisted  and  coiled  upon  each  otherl 
and  bound  firmly  together  al  short  intervaljB  | 
by  strong  fibrous  threads.    They  are  rather  \ 
variable  in  sliape;  some,  which  are  intended 
to  stand    alone,  being   fiat- bottomed,  and 
o tilers,  which  are  always  suspended  by  a 
string,  ending  in  a  point 

In    common    with    other    savage    races, 
the  Australians  are  apt  to  behave  treach-i  I 
erously  to  the  white  man  when  they  find 
themselves  able   to  do  so  w^ith   impunity. 
This  beliavior  is  not  always  the  result  of 
ferocity  or  cruelty,  though  an  Australian 
can  on  occasion  be  as  fierce  and  cruel  aa 
any  savage.    Oflentiraes  it  is  the  result  ofj 
four,  the  black  people  standing  in  awe  ofl 
the  white  stranger  and  his  deadly  weapons^ 
and  availing  themselves  of  their  native  cun- 
ning to  deprive  him  of  his  unfair  ad  van* 
tages  as  soon  as  possible. 

Ignorant  of  the  object  of  travel,  and  hav* 
ing  from  infancy  been  accustomed  to  con- 
sider certain  districts  as  the  property'  of  cer- 
t;\in  tribes,  and  any  man  who  intruded  into 
the  district  of  another  as  an  enemy,  it  is  but 
natural  that  when  tbev  see.  especially  for  J 
»nianof("" 
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themselves  travelling  throiiixh  tlie  country, 
Buch  stranii^rs  nnist  necessarily  be  enemiee, 
come  for  the  puqiose  of  using  against  the 
aborigines  tho  weapons  which  thisy  posseea. 
Again,  a  feeling  of  acquisitiveness  haa  much 
to  do  With  tho  treachery. 

Add  to  their  ideas  of  the  inimical  character 
of  the  strangeiTi  the  cupidity  that  must  be  ex- 
cited by  I  he  si^ht  of  tlie  valuable  property 
brought  into  their  coutitry  by  those  whom 
they  consider  as  enemies  dehvered  into  their 
hfind,  find  there  is  no  rea^non  for  wonder  that 
they  Bhould  tiike  both  the  lives  and  the  prop- 
ert)^  of  the  strangers,  and  tlius  secure  the 
valued  trophies  of  war  at  the  same  time 
that  they  rid  their  countiy  of  strange  and 
powerful  enemies,  and  attain  at  one  stroke 
an  amount  of  wealth  which  tliey  could 
not  hope  to  gain  through  tho  labors  of  a 
life. 

This  phase  of  their  character  is  well  shown 
by  Mr.  T,  liaiues,  in  a  letter  which  he  has 
kindly  alliAVed  mo  to  transfer  to  tliese  pages. 
He  wns  one  of  an  exploring  expeclitioii, 
which  had  also  undertaken  to  convey  a  num- 
ber of  sheep  and  horses.  "While  making 
tlie  inner  passage  along  the  coast,  we  fell  in 
with  several  eunoes,  some  of  very  rude  coo- 
RtructiiUi,  being  id  f;ict  mere  logs  capable  of 
carrying  a  conplc  of  men,  who,  perhaps  in 
terror  of  the  telescopes  pointed  at  them,  did 
not  approsieh  us. 

**  Otlnrs  were  of  greater  size  and  nower, 
being  larijje  hollowecl  logSj  very  straignt  and 
narrow,  and  steadied  on  either  side  by  other 
logs,  pointud  at  tho  ends,  and  acting  i\s  out- 
riggers^ nerttly  enough  attached  oy  pegs 
driven  into  them  through  a  framing  of  ham- 
boo.  Others  again  were  fttTictly  double 
canoes,  two  of  the  narrow  vessels  being  con- 
nected by  a  tnunboo  platform  so  as  to  lie  par- 
allel to  each  other  at  some  little  distance 
apart, 

*'  They  were  manned  by  crews  of  from  six 
to  tT\'elve,  or  even  more  m  number^  all  tol- 
erably tine  ftillows.  perfectly  naked,  with 
shock  heads  of  woolly  Jiair  and  scanty  beards. 
They  were  ornamented  with  scars  and  raised 
cicatrices  tix,stefnlly  cut  on  their  shoulder  and 
elsewhere.  They  were  armed  with  long 
spears,  some  of*  them  tipped  with  wood, 
others  with  bone,  and  havmg  flom  one  to 
four  points.  They  also  had  bows  and  ar- 
rows, as  well  as  their  carious  paddles,  the 
looms  of  wliirh  were  barbed  ana  pointed,  so 
as  to  be  useful  as  spears.  When  these  weap- 
ons were  thrown  at  a  fish,  the  owner  always 
plunged  into  the  water  after  his  weapon,so  as 
to  secure  the  fish  the  moment  that  it  was 
Btmck. 

''Their  arrival  caused  varions  emotions 
among  our  party*  One  gentleman  mined 
his  revolver  by  h  u  r  r  i  ed  !y  try  i  n  g  to  In  a  d  i  t, 
while  a  little  girh  so  far  from  being  afraid  of 
them,  traded  with  them  for  almost  every- 
thing th ey  had  i n  t !i e ir  c a n oes.  Ju st  as  th ey 
dropped  astern  after  reaching  m,  the  cap- 


tain's little  daughters   were   beinc  h-^Ci 
in  a  tub  on  the  main-hatch,  and, 
enough.  Jumped  out  of  their  bath.  r. 
w^et  and  glistening  in  the  eunlighi,  t«  tyjij 
themselves  from  the  stran«?e  bliick  fclk'nl 
who  were  stretching  themselves  to  U>ok«itTr| 
our  low  bulwarks  at  the  little  naked  wUi  ] 
girli. 

'*  We  bought  Bpears,  boTrs,  arrows,  t»  I 
toise-shell,  &c.,  for  bnta,  Iiandkerchlefs, lai  I 
other  things;  and  they  were  greatly  i«l»| 
estcd  in  tho  white  baby,  whick,  at  tkkl 
express  renuesL  was  helti  up  for  than  HI 
look  at."  I 

Up  to  this  point  we  find  the  native*  mill  I 
and  conciliatory,  but  we  proceed  with  thiJ 
letter,  and  find  an  nnexpected  change  In  theie| 
demeanor.  I 

**  We  had  here  an  instance  of  the  aqn>| 
ciousness  of  the  natives.     We  met  ab^mtil 
dozen    on    shore,   and    endeavored   by  ill 
friendly  signs  to  induce    them    to  come  In  I 
terms  ivith  UB.    We  showed   them  thatwi] 
had  no  guns,  but  our  attempts  w^cro  usele*  I 
They  fell  into  regular  battle  arrav,  w*itli  tMs\ 
long  spears  reatTv  shipped  on  the  Ihro^aj  I 
stLt*k3,  six  standing  in  front,  and    the  re« 
acting  as  supports  behind.     As  it  wasntuBili 
to  parte V  longer,  we  mounted    our  horsey 
and  again  tried  to  make  thern  understattd 
that  we  wished  to  be  on  friendly  terms.    Il 
was  all  useless,  and  the  only  thing  that  wf 
could  do  was  to  ride  straight  at  them.    Thcr  J 
ran  hkc  antelopes, and  gained  the  thick  ba^iH 


where  we  could  not  follow  them.     B- 


wanted  to  shoot  one  of  them,  but  I  would  a^ 

allow  it, 

*'The  prospect  of  kilHng  and  eating  our 
horses  seemed  to  be  their  great  temptation 
They  made  constant  war  upon  our  i^tnd  for 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  in  my  camfr  al 
Deput  Greek,  and  I  had  to  patrol  'the  c»3UD- 

try  with  B daily,  to  keep  them  firoBi 

ringing  the  horses  round  with  lire. 

**  The  character  of  the  Australian  canoe* 
men  is  variously  spoken  of,  some  reporting 
them  as  good-natured  and  peaceable,  wliili 
otliers  sav  that  they  are  treachor»>us  af*d 
savage.  Both  speak  the  truth  from  their 
own  experience.  A  fellow  artist,  who  gi?D* 
erally  landed  from  a  mim-of-war*s  boat,  with 
the  ship  in  the  offlng,  found  them  peaceable 
enougli,  bwt  poor  Mr,  Strange,  the  naiuial- 
ist,  was  murdered  on  one  of  tlie  ishmds. 

*''  Willie  we  were  on  board  our  vessels, 
they  were  quite  triendly;  and  even  during 
my  boat's  voyage  of  750  miles,  while  we 
liad  a  dashing  oreeze  and  tlie  boat  well 
under  command,  we  found  the  groups  wo 
met  with  civil  enough.  But  when  we  wert 
helplessly  becalmed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Gulf  of  Caqientaria,  and  supposed  by  the 
natives  to  be  the  unanned  survivors  of  some 
vessel  wrecked  in  Torres  Straits,  we  were 
deliberately  and  treacherouslv  attacked 

*' Wo  watched  the  preparations  for  nearly 
an  hour  through  the  telescope,  and  reiratoa 
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from  giving  them  the  slightest  ground  even 
to  suspect  that  we  looked  on  them  otherwise 
than  a«  friends.  As  soon  as  they  thought 
they  ha<l  us  in  their  power,  they  began  to 
throw  spears  at  us,  so  I  put  a'rille-bullet 
through  the  shoulder  of  the  man  who  threw 
at  i\s,  to  teach  him  the  danger  of  interfering 
with  supposed  helpless  hoats,  hut  did  not  lire 
again.  The  wounded  man  was  led  on  shore 
by  one  of  his  mates,  and  we  were  not  mo- 
lested again. 

"These  people  are  very  capricious.  They 
have  the  cunning  and  the  strong  passions  of 
men,  but  in  reason  they  are  only  children. 
Life  is  not  htdil  sacred  by  them,' and,  when 
their  thirst  for  blood  is  raised,  they  revel  in 
crueUy.'^ 

Th<»9C  Australian  canoes,  with  ontnggers 
attached,  indicate  a  Polynesian  origiii,  as 
indeed  do  the  bows  and  arrows,  which  will 
be  fully  described  on  a  future  page.  Tbe 
tobacco  pipes  in  use  in  that  part  of  Aus- 
tralia are  curious*  One  form  consists  of  a 
hollow  tube  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  stopped 
at  the  ends  and  having  one  hole  near 
the  bottom  into  which  is  introduced  tbe 
stem  of  a  pipe,  and  another  hole  near  the 
top  through  whicli  the  smoke  is  imbibed. 
Their  use  of  the  pipe  is  rather  singular. 
When  a  party  desires  to  smoke,  the  chief 
man  lights  the  pipe,  places  his  mouth  to  the 
oritice,  and  contiQimlly  inhales  until  the 
interior  of  the  hollow  stem  is  filled  with 
smoke.  Tbe  bowl  is  then  removed,  and  the 
aperture  sU^pped  with  a  plug  whieb  is  kept 
in  readiness.  The  first  smoker  closes  with 
his  thumb  the  hole  througb  which  be  hits 
been  imbibing  the  smoke,  and  passes  tbe 
pipe  bi  his  neighbor,  who  applies  his  bps  to 
the  hole,  fills  his  hmgs  with  smoke,  and 
then  passes  tbe  pipe  to  the  next  man.  In 
this  way,  the  tobacco  is  made  to  last  as  long 
as  possible,  and  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  enjoyment  is  got  out  of  the  leiu^t  posHible 
amount  of  mateVial  The  exterior  of  tbe 
etem  is  generally  carved  into  the  simple  pat- 
terns which  are  found  on  nearly  all  Austra- 
lian weapons  and  implements. 

Befori;  proceeding  further  with  the  char- 
acter and  habits  of  the  natives,  we  will  cast 
a  glance  at  the  country  which  they  inhabit, 
and  the  peculiarities  which  have  contributed 
toward  forming  that  character. 

It  is  a  very  strange  country,  as  strange 
to  us  as  En|[land  would  be  'to  a  eavage 
Australian.  Its  vegetable  and  animal  pro- 
ductions are  most  remarkable,  and  are  so 
fitracge  that  when  the  earlier  voyagers 
brought  back  accounts  of  their  travels  they 
were  not  believed;  and  when  they  exhibitell 
Bpecimens  of  the  flora  and  fanna^  they  were 
accused  of  manufacturing  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deception. 

In  the  first  place,  with  a  single  exception, 
the  mammalia  are  all  marsupials,  or  eden- 
tates.   The  solitary  exception  is  the  dingo, 


or  native  dog,  an  animal  which  somewhafc 
resemiiles  tbe  jackal,  but  is  altogether  a 
handsomer  animal.  Whether  it  be  indig- 
enous, or  a  mere  variety  of  tbe  dog  modi- 
fied by  long  residence  in  the  country,  is 
rather  doubtiul,  though  the  best  zoologists; 
incline  to  the  latter  opinion,  and  say  that 
the  marsupial  type  alone  is  indigenous  to 
tliis  J^trange  country.  Of  course  the  reader 
is  supposed  to  know  that  tbe  young  of  a 
marsupial  animal  is  born  at  a  very  early 
ago,  and  attains  its  full  di-'velopiuent  in 
a  supplementary  pouch  attacbevl  to  the 
motber,  into  which  pouch  the  teats  open. 

The  animal  whicn  is  most  characteristic 
of  Australia  is  tbe  kangm^oo.  Of  tliis  sin- 
gular iypa  some  forty  species  are  known, 
varying  m  size  from  that  of  a  tall  man  to 
that  of  a  mouse.  Some  of  them  arc  known 
as  kangaroos,  and  others  as  kangaroo -rats, 
but  tbe  type  is  tbe  same  in  all.  As  their 
form  imi>lie9,  they  are  made  for  leaping  over 
the  ground,  their  enormously  long  legs  and 
massive  development  of  the  hind  quarters 
giving  them  tbe  requisite  power,  while  their 
long  tails  ser\'e  to  balance  them  as  they  pass 
through  the  air. 

Nearly  all  tbe  so-called  ^'rats"  of  Aus- 
tralia belong  to  tbe  knngaroo  tribe,  though 
some  are  members  of  olher  mnrsuinal  fami- 
lies. Here  I  may  mention  that  tbe  nomen- 
clature of  tbe  colonists  has  caused  great 
pi-rplexity  and  labor  to  incipient  zoologists. 
They  are*  told  in  some  books  that  tbe  dingo 
is  the  only  Australian  animal  that  is  not  a 
marsupialor  an  edentate,  and  yet  they  read 
in  books  of  travel  of  the  bear,' the  monkey, 
the  badger*  the  wolf,  the  cat,  the  squirrel, 
the  mole,  and  so  forth.  The  fact  is,  that, 
with  the  natural  looseness  of  dictii^n  com- 
mon to  colonists  all  over  the  world,  tbe  im- 
migrantjs  have  transferred  to  their  new  coun- 
try tbe  nomenclature  of  tbe  old.  To  the 
great  trouble  of  maex-searcbers,  there  is 
scarcely  a  part  of  me  worVl  inhabited  by 
our  colonists  where  London,  Oxford,  Boston, 
and  fifty  other  places  are  nnt  multiplied. 
Tbe  first  large  river  they  meet  they  are 
sure  to  call  the  Thames,  and  it  is  therefore 
to  be  expected  that  natural  history  should 
sutler  in  the  same  way  as  geo<^ratd»>\ 

Thus,  should,  in  the  course  of  lliis  account 
of  Austraba,  the  reader  come  across  a  pas- 
sage quoted  from  some  traveller  in  which 
the  monkey  or  bear  is  mentioned,  he  must 
remember  that  the  so-called  ^'moTikey"  and 
**bear*^  are  identical,  and  that  tbe  animal 
in  question  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
but  a  marsupial,  known  to  the  natives  by 
the  name  of  koala,  and,  as  if  to  add  to  the 
confusion  of  names,  some  travellers  call  it 
the  sloth. 

The  so-called  "badger"  is  the  wombat, 
probably  called  a  badger  because  it  lives  in 
holes  which  it  burrows  in  the  ground.  The 
Australian  *Mvolf"  is  another  marsupial. 
belonging  to  the  Dasyure?,  and  the  **  cat " 
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bel  on  g9  to  the  same  grotip*  Th  e  "  eqti  irrels  " 
are  all  marsupials,  aod  dv  rigt)t=s  are  called 
phalati^^i^ts,  and  it  is  to  thia  group  that  the 
koala  re  ally  belongs.  As  to  the  *^  hedgeho*;," 
it  is  tlie  spiny  ant-eater  or  echldnaj  and  tlie 
*'  mole ''  is  the  celebrated  duck-bill  or  orni- 
thorhynchus. 

With  few  exceptions  these  animals  are 
not  easilv  capturt'd,  many  of  them  being 
nocturnaf,  and  hiding  in  burrows  or  hollow 
trees  until  the  shades  of  night  conceal  their 
mov^^ment^ ;  while  others  are  so  shy,  active, 
and  watch  fill,  that  all  the  crfrft  of  the  hun- 
ter ranst  be  tried  before  they  can  be  cap- 
tured. Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
birds,  the  chief  of  which,  the  emu,  is  nearly 
as  lar^e  as  an  ostTich,  and  is  much  valued  by 
the  natives  aii  food-  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  existence  of  these  peculiar  animals 
must  exereiste  a  strong  influence  on  the  char- 
actcr  of  the  nil  tires,  and  must  make  them 
more  actiTe,  waiy,  and  quicksighted  thou  the 
creaturoa  on  which  they  liva 


Possessing,  as  he  does,  the  most  mlntili  I 

acquaintance  With  every  vegetable  whiA  I 
can  afford  him  food,  and  even  Imowing  when 
to  obiaiD  a  plentit^  supply  of  food  and  waiei 
in  a  land  where  an  European  could  not  M 
a  particle  of  anythinsf  eatable,  nor  dLscovera 
drop  of  moisture  id  tlie  dry  and  parched  ea* 
panse^  the  Australian  native  places  his  ddef 
relLanee  on  animal  food,  and  snpijortj  hiiD- 
self  almost  ciitirely  on  the  creatures  whid 
he  kills,  HiB  appetite  is  very  mdis^criminale; 
and  although  he  prefers  the'  flesh  of  the  kan- 
paroo  and  the  pigeon,  he  will  devour  mj 
Beast,  bird,  reptile,  or  fish,  and  will  aliodfc 
a  considerable  number  of  insects  Casm- 
quentlj^  the  life  of  the  Australian  savag€  h 
essentially  one  of  warfare,  not  against  Ik 
fellow- man,  but  against  the  lower  animak 
and,  as  the  reader  will  see  in  the  comraeflf 
the  followring  pa^es,  tlie  primary  object  of 
his  weapons  is  the  hunt,  and  \yuT  only  i 
secondary  use  to  which  they  are  dixecte£ 
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We  will  now  proceed  to  the  various  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Australians,  not 
separating  them  into  the  arbitrary  and  fluc- 
tuating distinctions  of  tribes,  but  describing 
as  briefly  as  is  consistent  with  justice,  the 
most  interesting  of  their  habits,  and  men- 
tioning those  cases  where  any  particular 
custom  seems  to  be  confined  to  any  one 
tribe  or  district. 

We  have  in  the  illustmtion  No.  1,  on  page 
707,  a  good  example  of  a  native  of  North 
Western  Australia.  The  sketch  was  kindly 
made  by  Mr.  T.  Baines.  A  profile  of  the 
man  is  given,  in  order  to  show  the  peculiar 
contour  of  the  face,  which,  as  the  reader 
may  see,  has  nothing  of  the  negro  character 
about  it;  the  boldly  prominent  nose,  the  full 
beard,  and  the  long  hair  fastened  up  in  a 
top-knot  being  the  distinguishing  features. 
The  man  carries  in  his  belt  his  provisions 
for  the  day,  namely,  a  snake  and  one  of  the 
little  kangaroo-rats,  and  having  these  he 
knows  no  care,  though  of  course  he  would 
prefer  larger  game. 

Hound  his  neck  may  be  seen  a  string. 
This  supports  an  ornament  which  hangs 
upon  his  breast.  Several  forms  of  this  or- 
nament, which  is  called  in  the  duplicative 
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Australian  language  a  "  dibbi-dibbi,"  are 
employed,  and  there  are  in  my  collection 
two  beautiful  specimens  made  from  the 
shell  of  the  pearl-oyster.  The  ordinary 
dibbi-dibbi  is  fan-sHaped,  and  does  not 
depart  very  much  from  the  original  outline 
of  the  shell.  There  is,  however,  one  kind 
of  dibbi-dibbi  which  is  valued  exceedingly, 
and  which  is  shaped  lik^  a  crescent.  The 
specimen  in  my  possession  is  almost  as 
large  as  a  cheese  plate,  and  must  have  been 
cut  from  an  enormous  shell,  economy, 
whether  of  material  or  time,  not  being  un- 
derstood by  these  savages.  Owing  to  the 
shape  of  the  shell,  it  is  slightly  convex,  and 
was  worn  with  the  concave  side  next  the 
body. 

Not  being  satisfied  with  the  natural 
smooth  pohSi  of  the  nacre,  the  native  has 
ornamented  the  dibbi-dibbi  with  a  simple 
but  tolerably  effective  pattern.  Along  the 
margin  of  the  scoopea  edge  he  has  bored 
two  parallel  rows  of  small  and  shallow  holes 
about  half  an  inch  apart,  and  on  either  side 
of  each  row  he  has  cut  a  narrow  line.  From 
the  outer  line  he  has  drawn  a  series  of  scal- 
loped patterns  made  in  a  similar  fashion; 
and,  simple  as  this  pattern  is,  its  effect  is 
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really  remarkable.  The  man  has  evidently 
begun  a  niort'  elabomte  pattern  on  tlie  broad 
Burtace  of  the  ahi^l,  but  his  mind  seems  to 
have  misgiven  him,  mid  he  has  ahaudoued 
it  The  cord  by  wLich  it  is  suspended  round 
tho  neck  is  uem-ly  an  inch  wide,  and  ii  made 
of  etrtng  aiid  a  sort  of  rattan  plaited  to- 
gether. 

On  the  fihonlder  of  the  man  may  be  ftecn 
a  number  of  raised  marks.  These  art  the 
Bears  of  wotinda  with  which  the  Australiacia 
are  in  the  haiut  of  adorning  their  bodies, 
and  wbich  they  somi^timea  wear  in  great 
profusion.  The'  marks  are  made  by  cuttinj^ 
deeply  into  the  akin^  and  filling  the  wounds 
witli  clay  an*l  otlier  lubstanees,  so  that 
when  the  wound  heals  an  elevated  scar  m 
made.  These  sears  are  made  in  pat  terns 
which  partly  djfflir  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  individual^  and  partly  signifying  the  dis- 
trict to  which  the  tattooed  person  belont^. 
For  example,  tli©  scars  as  shown  in  the 
illustration  arc  the  mark  of  a  Northern 
Australian;  and,  althou|^h  he  mav  have 
plenty  other  scars  on  his  body  audi  limbs ^ 
these  will  olwava  appear  on  hie  shoulder  as 
tho  ilistinguishiQg  mark  of  his  tribe. 

In  my  photographs,  wbich  rei>re8ent  na- 
tives from  various  parts  of  the  continent, 
these  scars  are  very  prominent,  and  there 
is  not  an  indiv  idual  who  does  not  possess 
them.  8ome  have  them  runnings  lonjjitu- 
dinaily  down  the  upper  anu,  while  others 
have  tliem  alternately  longitudinal  and  trans* 
verse.  They  oecaslonally  appear  on  the 
breast,  and  an  old  man.  remarkable  for  tbe 
quantity  of  liair  which  covered  his  breast  and 
arms,  ha«  disposed  them  in  a  fan  shape, 
spreading  from  the  centre  of  tbe  body  to 
tlie  arnas.  He  lias  evidently  Bpcnt  a  vast 
amount  of  time  on  this  adornmenl,  rind  suf- 
fered considcnibie  pain,  as  scars,  ,nlthough 
not  so  large  a?*  io  many  other  instances,  are 
exceedingly  nunierouj^;  the  man  lias  fwlorned 
his  arra?iVnd  shoulders  with  little  scars  of 
the  same  character  arranged  in  regular 
lines. 

In  some  parts  of  Australia  the  aears  as- 
sume a  uuicli  more  fbruiidablc  appearance, 
being  long  and  heavy  ridges*  One  chief, 
who  was  very  proud  of  bis  adornments. — 
as  well  he  might  bc^^  seeing  that  their  poa- 
ses^ion  nuift  nearly  have  cost  him  his  life, — 
was  entirely  covered  from  his  nock  to  his 
knees  with  sears  at  least  an  inch  broad,  set 
closely  togetber,  nnd  covering  the  whole  of 
tlie  b6d3'.  The  front  of  the  eliest  and  stom- 
ach  wa&  a/lorned  with  two  rows  of  these 
gears,  each  scar  bemg  curved,  and  reaching 
from  the  side  to  tbe  centre  of  tbe  bod\% 
where  they  met.  The  man  was  so  inorctt- 
nately  ])roud  of  tliis  ornament  that  nothing 
could  induce  him  to  wear  clothing  of  any 
Mod,  and  he  stalked  about  in  bis  graadenf, 
wenrlng  nothing  but  his  weapons.  The 
photograph  of  this  man  has  a  very  singular 
aspect  J  tho  light  falling  on   the'  polished 


ridge  of  the  scars  having  an  effect  aa  ^ 
were  clad  in  a  suit  of  some  strange  am; 

By  way  of  adding  lo  tbe  beauty  of   

countenances,  they  are  in  the  hafeit  of  w 
forating  the  septum  of  the  no&e,  aad  4 
thrusting  Uirough  it  a  piece  of  bone  or  gtio, 
the  former  being  preferred  oo  account  of  Hi 
whiteness.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  ^ 
scribe  the  exceedingly  grotesque  appeatani 
presented  by  an  Australian  dandy,  who  ha 
nia  body  covered  with  scars,  and  bis  fiei 
crossed  bv  a  wide  piece  of  bone  some  m 
incbes  in  length,  making  his  natu rally  bmi 
nose  wider,  and  seeming  as  it  were  to  eat  be 
face  in  half.  The  hole  tlirongb  which  tia 
ornament  is  thrust  is  made  when  a  child  bi 
fortnight  old- 

As  to  other  ornaments,  they  eonsL&t  of  tfei 
usual  necklaces,  bracelets^  nnd  anklets  v^imk 
are  common  to  savage  tribes  in  all  parts  rf 
the  world.  Some  oi'  these  oecklnces  whid 
are  in  my  coOection  are  renlly  pretty,  sd 
some  skill  is  shown  in  their  inaun^tTirL 
One  is  marie  of  pieces  of  vcUow  reed  a^  thici 
as  rpiills  and  almost  an  inch  in  length, stnutf 
alternately  with  scitrlet  reeds;  another  fi 
made  en ri rely  of  the  same  reeds,  whil^  i 
third  is,  in  my  opmion,  the  hundsotiesi 
though  not  tbe*  most  striking  of  diem,  M 
first  sight  it  appears  to  be  made  entirely  cl 
the  reeds  already  mentioned,  but  on  aclma 
examination  it  is  seen  to  be  composed  en- 
tirely of  the  anlenufe  of  lobsters,  cut  into 
short  lengths  and  strung  toEreiber,  To 
the  necklaces  is  attached  a  small  mother-of- 
pearl  dibbi-dibbi  four  inches  long  and  one 
inch  wide,  and  tlie  pieces  of  lobster  antenna 
are  &o  disposed  that  the  thinner  parti  of  th» 
antenme,  taken  from  tbe  exireinities,  come 
next  to  the  dibbi-dibbi  and  hang  on  ihe 
breast,  while  the  larger  and  lliicker  parta, 
takeu  from  the  base  of  the  antcuoa>,  come 
on  tbe  neck.  The  native  bnsket  in  whith 
ihcsc  necklaces  were  kept  is  more  than  half 
filled  with  bright  colored  seeds^  of  vnriotis 
hues,  that  are  evidently  intended  lor  tlie 
manufacture  of  necklaces. 

Girdles  of  finely  twisted  human  hair  are 
ofteu  worn  l>y  the  men,  and  tlie  nntjve  who 
is  represented  in  tbe  engraving  No.  1,  on 
page  707,  is  wearing  one  of  these  girtiits, 
Hoinetimcs,  as  in  the  pre.'^ent  instance,  a 
small  tass^el  made  of  the  hair  of  a  phalaa- 
gist  or  "'  llyiDg-^fjuirrel,"  as  It  is?  wrongly 
termed,  is  Irung  to  the  front  of  the  girdlej 
by  no  means  as  a  covering,  but  as  an  orna- 
ment 

The  Bears  are  so  highly  valueil  tliat  the 
women  wear  them  nearly  as  ]>rofu?iely  as  the 
men.  In  my  photographs,  there  are  por- 
traits of  many  women  of  all  ages,  not  one  ef 
whom  is  without  sears.  They  do  not  wear 
them  so  large  as  the  men,  but  seem  to  be 
more  carefid  in  the  regularity  of  the  pat* 
tern. 

Taking  a  scries  of  three  women,  the  first 
1ms  three  cuts  on  the  shoulder^  showing  her 
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northern  extraciion,  and  a  row  of  small  hor- 
izootfil  imd  panillol  scars  3\ong  the  front  of 
the  body  from  the  breast-hone  downwards 
The  fleeood,  in  addition  to  the  shouliiur  cut% 
has  several  rows  of  scars  extending;  from  the 
breast  to  the  collar-bones,  together  with  n 
central  line  as  already  described,  and  some 
Bitiiiiar  rows  of  cuts'on  the  ribs  and  sides. 
The  third  woman,  a  mere  girl  of  fonrteen  or 
BO,  has  beftn  rerv  careful  iu  the  arran^^ement 
of  the  scara^  which  descend  in  regular  and 
parallel  rows  from  the  breast  downward,  and 
then  nulifite  fan-wiBe  in  six  rows  from  the 
breast  u^iward  to  the  collar  bones, 

ilr.  M  (TilHvray^  who  accompanied  H.  M. 
8.  MaUhsimJce  iti  her  voyage,  writes  as  fol- 
lows concerning  the  scar  ornaments  and 
their  uses:  —  "The  Torres  Straits  islanders 
are  distinguished  hy  a  large  complicated 
oval  scan  only  slightly  raised,  and  of  ne^nt 
construction.  Tliis,  which  I  have  been  told 
has  some  connection  with  a  turtle,  occupies 
the  right  shoukltT,  and  is  occasionally  re- 
peated on  the  letl;.  (See  engraving  at  foot 
of  page  722.)  At  Cape  York,  however,  the 
cicatrices  were  so  varied  that  I  cotdd  not 
connect  any  particular  style  with  an  indi- 
vidual tribe.  At  the  same  time,  something 
like  uniformity  was  noticed  among  the 
Katchialaigns,  nearly  all  of  whom  had,  in 
addition  to  the,  horned  breast  mark,  two  or 
three  long  transverse  scars  on  the  chest, 
which  the  other  tribes  did  not  possess. 

*' In  the  remaining  people  the  variety  of 
marking  was  such  that  it  appeared  fair  to 
consider  it  as  being  regulated  more  by  indi- 
vidual caprice  than  by  any  J^xed  ciistom. 
Many  had  a  simple  two-horoed  mark  on 
each  breast,  and  we  sometimes  saiv  upon 
them  a  clumsy  imitation  of  the  elaborate 
shoulder  mark  of  the  islanders.^' 

Well-shaped  m  *are  these  women,  thev 
have  one  aefect  in  form,  namely,  the  high 
and  square  shoulder,  which  detracts  so  much 
from  femiuine  beauty,  and  which  is  equally 
conspicuous  in  the  child  of  six,  the  girl  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen,  and  the  old  woman. 
The  men  also  exhibit  the  same  defective 
form. 

The  reader  will  have  noticed  the  elaborate 
manner  in  which  the  hair  of  the  Australian 
savage  is  sometimes  dressed.  The  style  of 
hair-dressing  varies  with  the  locality,  and 
often  with  the  time,  fashion  having  as  abso- 
lute a  reign  among  the  native  Australians, 
and  being  quite  as  capricious,  as  among  our- 
selves. Sometimes  the  hair  is  twisted  up 
into  long  and  narrow  ringlets,  and,  if  the 
savage  ihould  not  happen  to  have  enough 
hair  for  this  fashion,  ne  straightway  makes 
a  wig  in  imitation  of  it  Now  and  then  the 
head  ia  shaved,  except  a  transverse  crest  of 
hair,  and  sometimes  the  natives  will  take  a 
fashion  of  rubbing  red  ochre  and  turtle-fat 
into  their  heads  until  they  are  saturated  with 
the  compound,  and  will  then  twist  up  the 
hair  into  little  strands. 

35 


The  men  of  this  part  of  Australia  never 
wear  any  dress,  and  the  women  are  often 
equally  hrdlrterent  to  costume,  At  Capo 
York,  however,  they  mostly  wear  an  apol- 
ogy for  a  petticoat,  coni^tsting  of  a  tutt  of 
king  grass  or  split  pandanus  leaves  sus- 
pended to  the  front  of  the  girdle.  On  great 
occasions,  and  especially  in  their  tlances, 
they  wear  over  this  a  second  petticoat 
mostly  made  of  some  leaf,  and  having  the 
ends  woven  into  a  sort  of  waistband.  The 
material  of  the  petticoat  is  generally  pan- 
dauus  leaf,  hut,  %vhatever  may  be  the  mate- 
rial, the  mode  of  plaiting  it  and  the  general 
form  are  the  same  among  all  the  tribes  of 
Torres  Straits.  From  this  uselul  leaf,  the 
women  also  make  the  rude  sails  for  their 
canoes,  which  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
sails  and  coverings  under  which  the  natives 
can  sleep  in  wet  weather. 

The  women  have  rather  a  cnrious  mode  of 
wearing  one  of  their  ornaments.  This  is  a 
very  long  belt  composed  of  nuiuy  strands  of 
plaited  or  twisted  fibre,  and  passefl  round 
the  body  in  such  a  manner  that  it  crosses  on 
the  breast  like  the  now  abolished  cross-belts 
of  the  soldier.  It  is  drawn  rather  tight,  and 
may  perhaps  be  of  some  service  in  supports 
ing'  toe  bosom.  In  neither  case  does  cloth- 
ing seem  to  bo  worn  as  a  mode  of  concealing 
any  part  of  the  body,  but  merely  aa  a  defence 
against  the  weather  or  as  an  ornament 
Even  when  dress  is  worn  it  is  of  a  very  slight 
character,  with  one  or  two  exceptions.  These 
exceptions  are  the  fur  cloaks,  with  which  the 
women  sometimes  clothe  themselves,  and  a 
remarkable  gEorment  which  presently  will  be 
described. 

The  fur  cloaks  are  made  almost  universally 
from  the  skin  of  the  opossum,  and,  as  the 
animal  is  a  small  one,  a  considerable  number 
arc  sewed  together  to  make  a  single  robe. 
The  mode  of  manufacture  is  exactly  similar 
to  that  which  was  described  when  treating  of 
the  kaross  of  the  Katlir  tribes,  the  skins  he- 
ing  cut  to  tlie  proper  shape,  laid  side  hy  side, 
and  sewed  laboriously  together  witli  tfireads 
formed  of  the  sinews' of  the  kangaroo's  tail, 
or  often  with  those  which  are  drawn  out  of 
the  tails  of  the  very  creatures  which  furnish 
the  akin. 

Sometimes  a  piece  of  kangaroo  skin  is  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  but  in  neither  case 
does  it  fulfil  the  office  of  a  dress  aecf>rding  to 
our  ideas.  The  cloak  is  a  very  small  one  in 
proportion  to  the  Mza  of  the  women,  ami  it  is 
worn  by  being  thrown  over  the  bjiek  and 
tied  across  the  chest  by  a  couple  of  thongs, 
so  as  to  leave  the  whole  front  of  the  body  un- 
covered. If  the  garment  in  question  be  the 
skin  of  the  kangaroo,  it  is  slung  over  one 
shoulder,  and  allowed  to  fall  mucli  as  it  likes, 
the  only  object  seeming  to  be  that  it  shall 
cover  the  greater  part  of  the  back  and  one 
shoulder.  Occasionally  a  man  W(  firs  a  fur 
cloak,  but  he  seems  to  he  very  inditll'rent  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  tiangs  upon  his 
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body,  aometimei  draping  it  about  hm  skoul- 
d^xB^  Bome times  l&ttiug  it  fall  to  his  wai^t 
and  gathtTiiig  it  about  his  loins,  and  sonie- 
times,  especially  if  walking,  holding  two  coi^ 
Dera  together  with  hii  Iw  band  m  front  of 
his  breaat,  while  hii  right  hand  grasps  his 
bundle  of  weapone. 

Mr,  Angas  inetitions  ono  instance  of  a  sin- 
gularly perfect  dress  jq  uae  among  thcf  Aus- 
tmUana  —  the  ouly  dresa  iafhct  tliat  is  rt'a]  I  v 
deflerving  of  the  name*  It  is  a  Iht^v  tlMak 
made  from  the  xostem  or  sea  gras^n,  a  i^ant. 
that  in  remarkable  for  being  the  oalv  trne 
flowering  plant  that  grows  i  n  the  sea.  tt  hm 
very  long  gra^-Iike  hladef?,  and  i«  found  in 
vast. beds,  that  look  iu  a  clear  fiea  Uke  lujc- 
uriaut  hay-iiel(J.H  jiiMt  before  mowing, 

Tiie  fibrii  of  the  postern  is  long,  and  won- 
derfnliy  tough,  and  indeed  the  fibre  is  eo 
good,  and  the  plant  bo  abundant,  tliat  the 
uses  to  which  it  is  now  pnt,  sueh  as  packing 
and  stuffing,  ai-o  tir  below  its  uapabili ties^and 
it  ought  to  he  brought  into  use  for  purposes 
for  which  a  long  and  strong  fibre  are  needed. 
8ome  time  ago^  when  Uie  supply  of  rags*  for 
pi^er  seemed  to  be  failing,  titer e  was  an  at- 
tempt made  to  substitute  the^osteralbr  I'ags; 
and,  although  it  was  not  a  perfectly  success- 
ful experinient,  it  Imd  at  all  events  the  ele- 
ments of  success  in  it. 

With  this  long  grass  the  Australian  native 
oecasiouidly  ninkes  a  large  cloak,  which  will 
cover  tlie  whole  body.  It  is  made  by  laying 
the  libres  side  by  side,  and  lai?hing  tbeni  t4:>- 

f  ether  at  tegular  intervals,  much  as  the  weli- 
nown  New  Zealand  mantle  is  nitwJe  frcjm 
the  phormium.  Anxious  to  avoid  trouble, 
^e  native  only  fastens  togetjier  a  suMeient 
qnatitity  to  nuike  a  covering  for  his  body  as 
lowti^  the  knees,  the  loose  ends  of  the  zostent 
being  left,  sis  a  kind  of  long  fringe  that  edges 
the  niauile  all  round,  and  really  has  a  very 
graceful  I'lfect. 

The  illustration  Xo.  2,  on  the  next  page, 
shows  one  of  those  curious  mantles,  which 
was  skete lied  while  on  the  body  of  the  wearer. 
As  til e  manufaelure  of  such  a  mantle  in- 
volves much  trouble,  and  the  Australian  na- 
tive has  thy  full  i*avage  hatred  of  labor,  very 
few  of  these  cloaks  are  to  be  seen.  Indeed, 
nothing  but  a  rather  lonjj  inclement  season 
w  ill  induce  a  native  to  take  the  trouble  of 
making  a  garment  which  he  will  only  use 
for  a  corapariitively  short  period,  and  which 
is  rather  troublesome  to  carry  about  when 
not  wanted. 

Wf  now  come  to  the  food  of  the  natives. 
As  ha^  already  been  stated,  they  cat  almost 
anything,  but  there  are  certain  kinds  of  food 
which  they  prefer,  and  which  will  be  specially 
mentioned. 

As  to  vegetable  food,  there  are  several 
kinds  of  yam^  which  the  more  eivilized  tribes 
culdvatc — ^the  neartv^t  approach  to  labor  of 
which  they  can  be  accused.  It  is  almost  ex- 
c^uaively  on  the  lakndg  thajt  cultivation  is 


found,  and  Mr.  H'Gillivmy  slates  that  on  thi^ 
mainland  ho  never  saw  an  attempt  at 

ing  the  ground  for  a  garden-     In  the  L 
liowever,  the  natives  inaiii^e  fifter  a 
to  raise  crops  of  yams> 

When  they  want  to  clear  a  piece  of  t, 
they  strew  the  surfece  witli  branohee, 
are  allowed  to  wither  and  dry:  ae 
they  are  thorougbiy  dmd^  tire  lb  act 
and  tlms  the  space  is  easily  cleared 
vegetation.  The  ground  is  then  peck«fd  qb 
with  a  stick  sharpened  at  the  }K>int  ao^  hul 
eued  by  fire;  the  yanis  are  cut  up  and  plactei 
and  by  the  side  of  eai^h  hole  a  stick  i^  Ihr^ 
into  tlio  ground,  so  as  to  form  a  supjiort  fcf 
Uie  plant  when  it  grows  up*  The  natif^s 
plant  just  before  the  rainy  eBas«m.  Thtf 
never  trouble  themselves  to  Imild  a  (mM 
round  the  simple  garden,  Deither  do  ^ 
look  after  the  growth  of  tlie  crope,  knoviM 
that  the  rains  whjcli  are  sure  to  fall  ill 
bring  their  crops  to  perfection. 

There  are  also  m nU  i tud  e s  of  vegetable  pEt- 
ducts  on  which  tlie  native*  feed-  Oue  4 
them,  which  is  largely  used,  ife  called  by  tliai 
"bivu*"  It  is  made  from  the  yofu^  ml 
tender  shoots  of  the  mangrove  *tre<%  Tht 
sprouts,  when  three  or  four  inches  in  \eupk, 
are  laid  upon  heated  stones,  andc!Overud  uill 
bark,  wet  leaves,  and  sand.  Afti&t  kukg 
tlio roughly  stewed,  tliey  are  beaten  betwtn 
two  stones,  and  the  pulp  is  scraped  rwi^ 
from  the  fibres.  It  then  forms  a  sliuiy  pwf 
paste,  and,  although  it  is  large Iv  eaten,  ^i 
natives  do  not  seem  to  Uke  It,  and  only  r^^tut 
to  it  on  a  necessity.  They  contrive,  how- 
ever, to  improve  its  flavor  by  adding  larft 
quantities  of  wild  yams  and  other  vegetaiSt 
products. 

Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  wild  food  of 
the  Australians  is  the  '^  nardoo,'''  which  hm 
become  so  familiar  to  the  British  reader 
since  the  important  expedition  of  Burke  m^ 
Wills,  The  nardoo  is  the  produce  of  a  crtp- 
togamous  plant  vrhicb  grows  in  large  quaa- 
ties,  but  is  rather  local.  The  fruit  is  aboat 
as  large  as  a  pea,  and  is  cleaned  for  use  hi 
being  rubbed  in  small  w^ooden  troughs,  ft 
h  then  pounded  into  a  i>aste,  and  made  ialo 
eakos,  like  oatmeah 

The  nardoo  plant  is  one  of  the  ferns,  and 
those  of  mv  readers  who  are  skilled  in  bot- 
any will  dnd  it  in  tlio  genus  Marsi]e«. 
Like  many  of  the  ferns,  the  plant  jireseuta  i 
strangel}^  nnfernlike  aspect,  consisting  of 
upright  and  slender  stems,  about  tweki 
inches  high,  each  having  on  its  tips  a  small 
rjuadruple  frond,  closely  resembling  a  flowect 
The  fruit t  or  *'  sporocarp,"  of  the  nardoo  m 
the  pajt  that  is  eaten;  and  it  is  remarkaWe 
for  its  powers  of  abi^orbing  wat^r,  and  kj 
increasing  its  size.  Indeed,  >vbeu  the  fmit 
is  soaked  in  water,  it  will  in  the  course  of  a 
single  hour  swell  until  it  is  two  hundred 
times  its  former  size. 

The  nardoo  is  UBcful  in  iU  w*ay.and,  wbea 
miiced  with  more  nutritious  foi^  la  ^  yaio^ 
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able  article  of  diet  Taken  alone,  however, 
it  has  scarcely  the  slightest  nutritive  powers, 
and  though  it  distends  the  stomach,  and  so 
keeps  off  the  gnawing  sense  of  hunger,  it 
^ves  no  strengm  to  the  system.  Even  when 
eaten  with  fish,  it  is  of  little  use,  and  re- 
quires either  fat  or  sugar  to  give  it  the  due 
power  of  nourishment  With  the  wonderftil 
Drightness  of  spirit  which  Mn  Wills  managed 
to  keep  up,  even  when  suffering  the  severest 
hardships,  and  feeling  himself  gradually 
dying,  he  gives  in  his  diarv  a  curiously  accu- 
rate picture  of  the  effects  of  living  for  a  length 
of  time  on  an  innutritions  substance.  He 
liked  the  nardoo,  and  consumed  considerable 
quantities  of  it,  but  gradually  wasted  away, 
leaving  a  record  in  his  diary  that  "star- 
vation on  nardoo  is  by  no  means  unpleas- 
ant but  for  the  weakness  one  feels,  ana  the 
utter  inability  to  rouse  one's  self;  for  as  far 
as  appetite  is  concerned,  it  gives  the  greatest 
satisfaction." 

The  death  of  this  fine  young  man  affords 
another  proof  of  the  disadvantage  at  which  a 
stranger  to  the  country  is  placed  while  trav- 
ersing a  new  land.  !M^nv  native  tribes  lived 
on  tne  route  along  which  the  travellers 
passed,  and,  from  their  knowledge  of  the 
resources  of  the  country,  were  able  to  sup- 
port themselves;  whereas  the  white  travel- 
lers seem  to  have  died  of  starvation  in  the 
midst  of  plenty. 

The  chief  vegetable  food,  however,  is  fUr- 
kished  by  the  bulrush  root,  which  is  to  the 
A.ustralian3  who  live  near  rivers  the  staff 
t>f  life.  As  the  task  of  procuring  it  is  a 
very  disagreeable  one,  it  is  handed  over  to 
the  women,  who  have  to  wade  among  the 
reeds  and  half  bury  themselves  in  mud  while 
procuring  the  root 

It  is  cooked  after  the  usual  Australian 
manner.  A  heap  of  limestones  is  raised, 
and  heated  by  fire.  The  roots  are  then  laid 
on  the  hot  stones,  and  are  covered  with  a 
layer  of  the  same  material.  In  order  to  pro- 
duce a  quantity  of  steam,  a  heap  of  wet 
grass  is  thrown  on  the  upper  layer  of  stones, 
and  a  mound  of  sand  heaped  over  all. 

As  the  root,  however  well  cooked,  is  very 
fibrous,  the  natives  do  not  swallow  it,  but, 
after  chewing  it  and  extracting  all  the  soft 
parts,  they  reject  the  fibres,  just  as  a  sailor 
throws  aside  his  exhausted  quid*  and  great 
quantities  of  these  little  balls  of  fibre  are  to 
be  found  near  every  encampment  The 
same  fibre  is  convertible  into  string,  and  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  fishing  lines  and 
nets. 

The  singular  knowledge  of  vegetable  life 
.possessed  by  the  natives  is  never  displayed 
with  greater  force  than  in  the  power  which 
thev  have  of  procuring  water.  In  an  appar- 
entiy  desert  place,  where  no  signs  of  water 
are  to  be  found,  and  where  not  even  a 
pigeon  can  be  seen  to  wing  its  way  through 
the  air,  as  the  guide  to  the  distant  water 
toward  which  it  is  fiying,  the  native  will 


manage  to  supply  himself  with  both  water 
and  food. 

He  looks  out  for  certain  eucalypti  or  gum- 
trees,  which  are  visible  from  a  very  great 
distance,  and  makes  his  wav  toward  them. 
Choosing  a  spot  at  three  or  four  yards  from 
the  trunk,  with  his  katta  he  digs  away  at  the 
earth,  so  as  tp  expose  the  roots,  tears  them 
out  of  the  grouna,  and  proceeds  to  prepare 
them.  Cutting  them  into  pieces  of  a  foot  or 
so  in  length,  he  stands  them  upright  in  the 
bark  vessel  which  an  Australian  mostlv  car- 
ries with  him,  and  waits  patiently.  Pres- 
ently a  few  drops  of  water  ooze  from  the 
lower  ends  of  the  roots,  and  in  a  short  time 
water  pours  out  freely,  so  that  an  abundant 
supply  of  liquid  is  obtained. 

Should  the  native  be  very  much  parched, 
he  takes  one  of  the  pieces  of  root,  splits  it 
lengthwise,  and  chews  it,  finding  that  it 
gives  as  much  Juice  as  a  water-melon.  The 
youngest  and  freshest-looking  trees  are  al- 
ways chosen  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
water,  and  the  softest-looking  roots  selectea 
After  the  water  has  all  been  drained  from 
them,  they  are  pealed,  pounded  between  two 
stones,  and  then  roasted;  so  that  the  euca- 
lyptus supplies  both  food  and  drink. 

As,  however,  as  has  been  stated,  the  chief 
reliance  of  the  natives  is  upon  animal  food 
and  fishj  molluscs,  Crustacea,  reptiles,  and 
insects  form  a  very  considerable  proportion 
of  their  food.  Collecting  the  shell-fish  is  the 
dutyr  of  the  women,  cniefiy  because  it  is 
really  hard  work,  and  requires  a  great 
amount  of  diving.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  this  vast  continent  this  duty  is  given  to 
the  women;  and  whether  in  the  Gulf  of  Car- 
pentaria, on  the  extreme  north,  or  in  the 
island  or  Van  Diemen's  Land,  in  the  ex- 
treme south,  the  same  custom  prevails. 
During  Labillardifere's  voyage  in  search  of 
La  Perouse,  the  travellers  came  upon  a  party 
of  the  natives  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  while 
the  women  were  collecting  shell-fish,  and 
the  author  gives  a  good  description  of  the 
labors  to  which  these  poor  creatures  were 
subjected:  — 

"  About  noon  we  saw  them  prepare  their 
repast  Hitherto  we  had  but  a  faint  idea  of 
the  pains  the  women  take  to  procure  the 
food  requisite  for  the  subsistence  of  their 
families.  They  took  each  a  basket,  and 
were  followed  by  their  daughters,  who  did 
the  same.  Getting  on  the  rocks  that  pro- 
jected into  the  sea,  they  plunged  from  them 
to  the  bottom  in  search  of  shell-fish.  When 
they  had  been  down  some  time,  we  became 
very  uneasy  on  their  account;  for  where 
they  had  dived  were  seaweeds  of  great  length, 
among  which  we  observed  the  fucus  pyrif' 
eru8,  and  we  feared  that  they  might  have 
been  entangled  in  these,  so  as  to  be  unable 
to  regain  the  sur&ce. 

"  At  length,  however,  they  appeared,  and 
convinced  us  that  they  were  capable  of  re- 
maining mider  water  twice  as  long  as  our 
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ablest  diFers,  An  inetant  wae  su^eient 
tor  them  to  take  breath,  and  thee  they  dived 
Rgdn.  This  they  did  repeatedly  tiU  their 
Ijasketa  wore  nearly  fUll  Most  of  thera 
were  provided  with  a  little  bit  of  woofl,  cut 
into  the  shape  of  a  spatula,  and  with  these 
they  separated  from  beneath  the  rocks,  at 
great  dt^pths,  veij  large  sea-ears.  Perhaps 
they  eliose  the  biggest,  for  alL  they  brougnt 
were  of  a  great  ai^e. 

**  On  seeing  the  large  lobsters  which  they 
had  in  their  biiskets,  we  were  afraid  that 
they  must  have  wounded  the«o  poor  women 
terribly  with  their  largo  claws;  hut  we  soon 
found  that  they  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
kill  them  as  soon  as  they  caught  them. 
They  quitted  the  water  only  to  bring  their 
husbands  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  and  fre- 
quently returned  almoit  immediately*  to  their 
i.vint^''till  they  hail  procured  a  sufficient  meal 
Ibr  their  fiimilicB.  At  other  times  they 
stayed  a  little  while  to  warm  thenxselves, 
with  their  faces  toward  the  tire  on  which 
their  fish  was  roasting,  and  other  little  fires 
burning  behind  them,  that  they  might  be 
warmea  oa  all  sides  at  once* 

'^  It  seemed  as  if  they  were  unwilling  to 
lose  A  moment^s  time:  for  while  they  were 
warmiDg  themselves,  they  were  employed  in 
roasting  fi.sh,  some  of  which  they  laid  on  the 
coaU  with  the  utmost  caution,  though  they 
took  little  care  of  the  lobsters,  which  they 
threw  anywhere  into  the  fire;  aud  when 
they  were  read}'  they  divided  the  claws 
among  the  men  and  the  children,  reserving 
the  body  for  themselves,  which  they  somo- 
times  ate  before  returning  into  the  water, 

"It  gaveua  great  pain  to  see  these  poor 
women  condemnfM!  to  such  severe  toil; 
while^  at  the  same  time,  thcv  ran  the  hazard 
of  being  devoured  by  sharks,  or  entanj^jled 
among  the  weeds  that  ri^e  from  the  botiora 
of  the  sea.  We  ollen  entreated  their  hus- 
bands to  take  a  share  in  their  labor  at  least, 
but  alwjiya  in  vain.  They  remained  con- 
etantly  near  the  fire,  feasting  on  the  best 
bits,  and  eating  broiled  fueus,  or  fcrn-Toot,s, 
Oc  elision  ally  tliev  tf>ok  the  trouble  to  break 
boughs  of  trees  into  short  pieces  to  feed  the 
fire,  faking  eare  to  choosie  the  dryest, 

"From  their  mimner  of  breaking  them 
we  found  that  their  skulls  must  be  verv 
hard;  for,  taking  hold  of  the  sticks  at  each 
end  with  the  hand,  they  broke  them  over 
their  heads,  as  we  do  at  the  knee,  till  they 
broke.  Their  lieads  being  constantly^  bare, 
and  often  exposed  to  all  weathers  in  this 
high  latitude,  acquire  a  capaeity  for  resisting 
such  etlbrts:  besides,  their  hair  forms  a 
cushion  which  diminishes  the  pressure,  and 
renders  it  much  less  painful  on  the  summit 
of  the  head  than  any  other  part  of  the  body. 
Few  of  the  women,  however,  could  have 
done  as  much^  for  some  hnd  their  hair  cut 
pretty  short,  and  wore  a  string  several  times 
round  the  bead;  others  had  only  a  simple 
crown  of  hair*    We  made  the  same  observa- 


tion with  respect  to  several  of  the  cSuldzti^ 
but  none  of  the  men.  These  had  the  hac^ 
breast^  shoulders,  and  arni&  covered  visl 
downy  hair,'* 

Sometimes  a  party  of  wometi  will  gooa 
on  a  rail  made  of  layers  of  reeds,  |v£^ 
themselves  along  by  means  of  veiy  hmq 
poles.  When  they  arrive  at  a  bed  of  mm 
sels,  they  will  stay  thci^  nearly  all  day  ^ 
ing  from  the  raft,  with  their  nets  tied  j  ' 
their  necks,  and,  after  remalBLng  under 
for  a  considerable  time,  come  up  w 
heavy  load  of  mussels  in  their  neta^ 

They  even  manage  to  cook  upon  thisfi^ 
raft.  They  make  a  heap  of  ivet  sand  ti|«i 
the  reeds,  put  a  few  stones  on  it^  and  hM 
their  lire  on  the  stones,  just  as  if  Oiey  ^ 
been  on  shore.  After  remiiining  until  tbty 
have  procured  a  large  §tock  of  aiussels.  th^ 
pole  tnemselvei  ashore,  and  in  all  probabiii^ 
t>ave  to  spend  Bcveral  hours  in  cookiOLg  m 
mussels  for  the  men.  The  mufisels  ar^  ueoaHt 
eaten  with  the  bulrush  root. 

There  is  a  sort  of  crayfish  which  m  Toati 
in  the  mud-fiats  of  rivers  and  lake^  Thmt 
are  also  caught  by  the  women,  who  feel  for 
them  in  the  nmd  with  their  feet,  and  Ml 
them  down  firmly  untU  tliey  eati  be  mlx/d 
by  the  hand.  As  soon  as  tlie  creatures  Art 
taken,  the  claws  are  crushed  to  prevent  them 
from  biting,  and  they  are  aftervrard  roasto^ 
while  still  alive,  on  the  embei^  of  die  fim 
Tadpoles  are  favorite  articles  of  diet  with  Ibl 
Australians,  who  fry  them  on  g^rassu 

Tlie  ordinnrv  limpet,  mussel,  and  otte 
molluscs,  are  largely  eaten  by  the  nalin% 
who  BCoop  them  out  by  meaos  of  saoiall^ 
shells,  just  as  is  done  by  boys  along  our  »«a 
coasts — a  plnn  which  is  verr^  efticacioii?^  a! 
I  can  testUV  from  persomil  experienceL 
Sometimes  they  cook  the  molluscs  by  the 
Himplc  ]>roces3  of  throwing  tlicra  oa  tlie 
embers,  but  as  a  general  rule  they*  eat  ihem 
in  a  raw  state,  as  we  eat  oysters, ' 

Fish  they  catch  in  various  ways.  The 
usual  method  is  by  a  hook  and  tm^;  thfi 
former  of  which  is  ingeniously  cut  out  of  the 
shell  of  the  hawkshill  turtle-  Two  of  these 
hooka  are  now  before  me,  and  rxiise  a  feel- 
inrt^^  of  wonder  as  to  the  fish  which  could  be 
induced  to  tike  sueb  articles  into  its  moutL 
It  ia  tint,  very  eltimsily  made,  and  tliere  i* 
no  barb,  tlie  point  beiiig  curved  very  much 
inward,  so  as  to  prevent  the  fish  from  slip- 
ping off  the  hooK,  In  fact  the  whole  f^hapie 
of  the  book  is  almost  exactly  identical  with 
that  of  the  hook  which  is  found  tlirou^jhout 
Polynesia  and  extends  to  Kew  Zealand* 

TJie  hook  is  fastened  to  a  lou^  and  stout 
line, made  by  chewing  reeds,  stripping  1hem 
into  fibres,  and  n>llmg  them  on  the  thighs. 
Two  of  these  strinj^g  are  then  twisted  "to- 
gether, and  the  line  is  complete.  My  own 
specimen  of  a  line  is  about  as  thick  as  the  wish- 
ing lines  used  on  our  coasts,  and  it  is  very 
lonfT,  having  a  hook  at  either  eud,  Ths 
hook  is  laahed  to  the  line  by  a  very  drm  bat 
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rather  clumsy  wrapping.     Sometimes  the 
line  is  made  of  scraped  rattan  fibres. 

Another  mode  of  fishing  is  by  the  net 
This  requires  at  least  two  men  to  manage  it 
The  net  is  many  feet  in  length,  and  Sbout 
four  feet  in  width.  It  is  kept  extended  by  a 
number  of  sticks  placed  a  yard  or  so  apart, 
and  can  then  be  rolled  up  in  a  cylinarical 
package  and  be  taken  to  the  water.  One 
man  then  takes  an  end  of  the  net,  unrolls  it, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  his  comrade  drops 
it  into  the  water.  As  soon  as  the  lower 
edge  of  the  net  touches  the  bottom,  the  men 
wiwe  toward  the  shore,  drawing  with  them 
the  two  ends  of  the  net  and  all  the  fish  that 
happen  to  be  within  its  range.  As  soon  as 
they  near  the  shore,  they  bring  the  two  ends 
of  the  net  to  the  land,  fix  them  there,  and 
are  then  able  to  pick  up  and  throw  ashore 
all  the  fish  that  are  in  the  net  Some  of  the 
more  active  fish  escape  by  leaping  over  the 
upper  edge  of  the  net,  and  some  of  the  mud- 
loving  and  crafty  wriffgle  their  way  under 
the  lower  edge;  but  there  is  always  a  suffi- 
ciency of  fish  to  reward  the  natives  for  their 
labor. 

Like  the  fishiuji^  line,  the  net  is  made  of 
chewed  reeds,  and  the  labor  of  chewing  and 
twisting  the  string  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
women. 

A  third  mode  of  fishing  is  by  employing 
certain  traps  or  baskets,  ingeniously  woven 
of  rattan,  and  made  so  that  tne  fish  can  easily 
pass  into  them,  but  cannot  by  any  possibility 
get  out  again.  Sometimes  fish  are  speared 
m  the  shallow  water,  the  native  wading  in, 
and  with  unerring  aim  transfixing  the  fiish 
with  his  spear.  Even  the  children  take  part 
in  this  sport,  and,  though  armed  with  noth- 
ing better  than  a  short  stick,  sharpened  at 
one  end,  contrive  to  secure  their  fish.  With 
the  same  stick  they  dig  molluscs  out  of  the 
mud,  and  turn  Crustacea  out  of  their  holes* 
and  when  they  can  do  this,  thev  are  sunposea 
to  be  able  to  shift  for  themselves,  ana  their 
parents  take  no  more  trouble  about  feeding 
them. 

They  are  not  more  fastidious  in  the  cook- 
ing of  fish  than  of  Crustacea  or  molluscs,  but 
just  throw  them  on  the  fire,  turn  them  once 
or  twice  with  a  stick,  and  when  they  are 
warmed  through  and  the  outside  scorched, 
they  pick  them  out  of  the  Are,  scrape  off"  the 
burnt  scales,  and  eat  them  without  further 
ceremony. 

Insect  food  is  much  used  among  the  Aus- 
tralians. As  might  be  expected,  honey  is 
greatly  valued  hj  them,  and  they  display 
great  ingenuity  in  procuring  it  When  a 
native  sees  a  oee  ahout  the  fiowers,  and 
wishes  to  find  the  honey,  he  repairs  to  the 
nearest  pool,  selects  a  spot  where  the  bank 
shelves  very  gradually,  lies  on  his  face,  fills 
his  mouth  with  water,  and  patiently  awaits 
the  arrival  of  a  bee.  These  insects  require 
a  considerable  amount  of  moisture,  as  every 
one  knows  who  has  kept  them,  and  the  bee- 


hunter  reckons  on  this  feet  to  procure  him 
the  honey  which  he  desires.  After  a  while 
a  bee  is  sure  to  come  and  drink,  and  the 
hunter,  hearing  the  insect  approaching  him, 
retains  his  position  and  scarcely  breathes,  so 
fearful  is  he  of  alarming  it  At  last  it  alights, 
and  instantly  the  native  blows  the  water 
from  his  mouth  over  it,  stunning  it  for  the 
moment  Before  it  can  recover  itself,  he 
seizes  it,  and  by  means  of  a  little  gum  at- 
taches to  it  a  tuft  of  white  down  obtained 
from  one  of  the  trees. 

As  soon  as  it  is  released,  the  insect  files 
away  toward  its  nest,  the  white  tuft  serving 
the  double  purpose  of  making  it  more  con- 
spicuous and  retarding  its  flight  Away 
goes  the  hunter  after  it  at  full  speed,  run- 
ning and  leaping  along  in  a  wonderful  man- 
ner, his  eyes  fixed  on  the  cruiding  insect, 
and  making  very  light  of  obstacles.  (See 
illustration  No.  1,  on  the  716th  page.)  Some- 
times a  fallen  tree  will  be  in  his  way,  and  if 
he  can  he  jumps  over  it;  but  at  all  risks  he 
must  get  over  without  delay,  and  so  he 
dashes  at  the  obstacle  with  reckless  activity. 
Should  he  surmount  it,  well  and  good;  but 
if^  as  often  happens,  he  should  fall,  he  keeps 
his  eyes  fixed,  as  well  as  he  can,  on  the  bee, 
and  as  soon  as  he  springs  to  his  feet  he 
resumes  the  chase.  Even  if  he  should  lose 
sight  of  it  for  a  moment,  he  dashes  on  in 
the  same  direction,  knowing  that  a  bee 
always  files  in  a  straight  line  for  its  home; 
and  when  he  nears  it,  the  an^ry  hum  of  the 
hampered  insect  soon  tells  him  that  he  has 
recovered  the  lost  ground. 

The  reader  will  see  that  this  mode  of 
tracking  the  bee  to  its  home  is  far  inferior 
to  that  of  the  American  bee-hunters,  and  is 
rather  a  business  of  the  legs  than  of  the 
head.  The  Australian  bee-hunter  waits 
until  a  bee  happens  to  come  to  the  spot 
where  he  lies;  the  American  bee-hunter 
baits  an  attractive  trap,  and  induces  the 
insect  to  come  to  the  spot  which  he  selects. 
Then  the  Australian  bee-hunter  only  runs 
after  the  single  bee;  whereas  the  American 
bee-hunter  economizes  his  strength  by  em- 
ploving  two  bees,  and  saving  his  legs. 

He  puts  honey  on  a  flat  wooden  slab,  hav- 
ing drawn  a  circle  of  white  paint  round  it 
The  bee  alights  on  the  honey,  and,  after  fill- 
ing its  crop,  crawls  through  "^the  white  paint 
and  sets  off  homeward.  The  hunter  follows 
the  "bee-line"  taken  by  the  insect,  and 
marks  it  by  scoring  or  "blazing"  a  few 
trees.  He  then  removes  his  honeyed  trap 
to  a  spot  at  an  angle  with  his  former  station 
and  repeats  the  process.  There  is  no  need 
for  him  to  race  after  the  flying  bee,  and  to 
run  considerable  risk  of  damaging  himself 
more  or  less  seriously;  he  simply  follows 
out  the  lines  which  the  two  bees  have  taken, 
and,  by  fixing  on  the  point  at  which  they 
meet,  walks  leisurely  up  to  the  nest. 

Having  found  his  bee  nest,  the  Australian 
loses  no  time  in  ascending  to   the   spot, 
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wbether  it  be  a  deft  in  a  rock,  or,  as  is 

tiBually  the  case,  a  hole  in  a  tree.  This  lat- 
ter si>ot  is  much  favored  by  the  bees,  ns  well 
as  by  many  of  the  arboreal  mamraals,  of 
whk'li  there  are  so  many  in  Atistralia.  The 
sudden  and  violent  tenipeata  which  rage  in 
that  part  of  the  world  tcMr  off  the  branches 
of  trees  and  hurl  them  to  the  ground.  Dur- 
ing succeeding  rainy  sea^sona,  the  wet  lodges 
in  the  broken  branch,  and  by  degrt^es  rots 
away  the  wood,  which  is  instantly  hiled  with 
tJie  larvaj  of  beetles,  moths,  flies,  and  other 
insects  that  feed  upon  dccaving  wood. 
Thus,  in  a  few  years,  the  hollow  extends 
itJitdf  until  it  burrows  into  the  tree  itself, 
and  sometimes  descends  nearly  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom,  thus  forming  an  admirable 
locality  for  the  bees. 

Taking  with  him  a  hatchet,  a  basket,  and 
$k  quantity  of  dry  grass  or  leaves,  the  native 
Iwceuds,  lights  tne  grasa,  and  under  cover  of 
the  smoke  chops  away  the  wood  until  he 
can  get  at  the  comiis,  which  he  places  in 
the  blisket,  witJi  which  he  descends,  tshoiild 
he  he  too  poor  to  possess  even  a  basket,  he 
ex  temporizes  one  hy  cutting  away  the  bark 
of  the  tree;  and  should  the  nest  he  a  very 
large  one,  he  is  supplied  by  his  fVienda  ft^^m 
below  with  a  number  of  veasels,  and  passes 
them  down  as  fast  as  they  are  filled. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  may  remark 
that  honey  cannot  he  rightly  considered 
as  insect  food,  and  that  it  ought  to  have 
been  ranked  among  the  vegetable  produc- 
tion t*.  The  Australian^  however,  does  not 
content  himself  with  extracting  the  honey 
from  the  comb,  but  eat<j  it  preciBely  in  the 
stjite  in  which  it  is  brought  from  the  nest 
As  the  bees  are  not  forced,  as  amongst  Eng- 
lish  bee-masters,  to  keep  their  honey-cells 
distinct  from  those  which  contain  the 
hoard  and  the  **  bee-bread,"  each  comb  con- 
tains indiscriminately  bee-bread,  young  bee- 
grubs,  and  honey,  and  the  Au8ti*alian  eats 
all  three  with  equal  satisfaction. 

Another  kind  of  insect  food  is  a  grub 
which  inhabits  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  of 
whii'h  the  natives  are  inordinately  fond, 
Tliey  have  a  wonderful  faculty  of  discover* 
ing  the  presence  of  this  grub,  and  twist  it 
out  of  its  hole  with  an  odd  little  instrument 
eoniposed  nf  a  hook  fastened  to  the  end  of  a 
•lender  twig.  This  imptement  is  carried  in 
t)i6  hair  bo  as  to  project  over  the  ear,  like 
a  clerFs  pen,  and  for  a  long  time  puzzled 
tTflvellers,  who  thought  it  to  he  merely  an 
ornament,  and  could  not  understand"  its 
yen'  peculiar  shape. 

"fhe  larva  is  the  caterpillar  of  a  moth 
which  is  closely  allied  to  the  goat-raoth  of 
our  own  country,  and  has  the  same  habit 
of  burrowing  info  the  wood  of  living  trees. 
Tlie  hooked  instrument  w^hich  is  used  for 
drawing  them  out  of  their  holes  is  called 
the  ^'pllcTah,'*  and  is  employed  also  for 
hooking  beetles,  grubs,  and  other  insects 
out  of  their  holes  in  the  ground.    When  the 


pileyah  is  lued  for  extracting  grtib*] 
the 'earth,  the  ground  is  first  looeem 
means  of  a  wocKlen  scoop  that  looks  i 
thing  hke  a  hollowed  waddy-  The  p3 
is  then  tied  to  the  end  of  a  polygonuni  I 
of  sufficient  length,  and  by  such  me 
be  introduced  into  the  holes* 

Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  1 
ous  insect  banquets  in   which  the  An 
lians  dehght  is  that  which   is   ' 
the  bugong  moth,  as  tlie  insect  is 

but  wrongly,  called*     Instead  of  ' , 

to  the  moth  tribe,  it  is  one  of  the  batt4rmitt,  I 
and  belongs  to  the  graceful  family  of  tic 
Heliconidas,  Its  scientific  name  is'  Euplm  I 
hamata.  The  bugong  is  remnrkable  fortkl 
fact  that  its  body,  instead  of  being  sleods  I 
like  that  of  most  butterflies,  is  Teiy  stc 
and  contains  an  astonishing  amount  of  < 
matter.  The  color  of  the  insect  is 
brown,  with  two  black  spots  on  the 
wings.  It  tfi  a  small  insect,  measuring  cm^l 
an  inch  and  a  half  across  the  wing& 

It  is  found  in  the  New  Soutii  Wal^  i 
trict,  and  inhabits  a  range  of  hills  that ) 
called  from  the  insect  the  Bugong  Ho!_ 
tains.    The  Australians  eat  the  Dugot)g  lmt»^ 
tertlies  Just  as  locusts  are  eaten  in  muxf 

Sarts  ot  the  world,  and,  for  the  short  tioii 
uring  which  the  insect  makes  its  appdO^ 
ance,le4ist  inordinately  upc>n  it,  and  getqnifii 
fat.  The  following  account  is  giyea  by  Mft 
G.Bennett:  — 

"  After  riding  over  the  lower  ranffti,  in 
arrived  a  short  distance  above  the  Wc  d 
the  Bugong  Mountain,  tethered  the  hoisoL 
and  ascended  on  foot  by  a  steep  and  n^gftf 
path,  which  led  us  to  the  first  summit  of  (he 
mountain:  at  this  place,  called  Ginandery 
by  the  natives,  enormous  masses  of  granite 
rock,  piled  one  upon  another,  and  sltnatei 
on  the  verge  of  a  wooded  precipice,  excited 
onr  attention.  An  extensive  and  romantic 
view  was  here  obtained  of  a  distant,  wooded, 
mountainous  country*. 

"  This  was  the  first  place  where,  upon  tht 
smooth  sides  or  crevices  of  the  granita 
blocks,  the  bugong  moths  congregated  in 
such  incredible  multitudes;  but,  fitjm  tlM 
blacks  having  recently  been  here,  we  foudi 
hut  few  of  the  insects  remaining.  At  on* 
part  of  this  group  of  panite  rocks  wtft 
two  pools,  apparently  hollowed  ndtnniDv 
from  the  solid  stone,  and  tUled  with  cool  and 
clear  water;  so,  lighting  a  fire,  we  enjoyed 
a  cup  of  tea  previous  to  recommencing  our 
fbrther  ascent  On  proceeding  we  mud 
the  rise  more  gradual,  but  unpleasant,  fhxni 
the  number  of  loose  stones  and  branche*  of 
trees  strewed  about;  several  of  the  deserted 
hark  huts  of  the  natives  (which  they  hiil 
temporarOy  erected  when  engaged  in  col- 
lecting and  preparing  the  bugong)  were 
scattered  around.  Shrubs  and  plants  were 
numerous  as  we  proceeded,  but,  with  few 
exceptions,  did  not  differ  fh>jn  those  seen  in 
other  parts  of  the  colony. 
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"NeflT  A  small  limpid  stream  a  species  of 
Lycopoiiium  crrew  so  dense  as  to  form  a 
carpet  over  which  we  were  able  to  walk. 
The  timber  trees  towered  to  so  great  an 
elevation  that  the  prospect  of  the  country 
we  had  anticipated  was  impeded.  At  last 
we  arrived  at  another  peculiar  group  of 
granite  rocks  in  enormons  masses  and  of 
various  forms;  this  place,  similar  to  the  last, 
formed  the  locality  where  the  bogong  moths 
congregate,  and  is  called  ■  Warrogong*  by 
the  natives.  The  remains  of  recent  fires 
apprised  us  that  the  aborigines  had  only 
recently  left  the  place  for  another  of  similar 
character  a  few  miles  further  distant, 

*^  Our  native  jsruidcs  wished  ns  to  proceed 
and  join  the  tribe,  but  the  day  had  so  far 
advanced  that  it  was  thought  more  advisa- 
able  to  return,  because  it  was  doiibtftil,  as 
the  blacks  removed  from  a  place  as  soon  as 
they  had  cleared  it  of  the  insects,  whether 
we  should  find  them  at  the  next  group,  or 
removed  to  others  still  further  distant 

"  From  the  result  of  my  observations  it 
appears  that  the  insects  are  only  found  in 
etich  multitudes  on  these  insulaten  and  pecul- 
iar masses  of  granite,  for  about  the  other 
solitarv  granite  rocks,  so  profusely  scattered 
over  tliie  range,  I  di«i  not  observe  a  single 
moth,  or  even  the  remains  of  one,  "VVny 
they  should  be  confined  only  to  these  par- 
ticular places,  or  for  what  purpose  they  thus 
collect  together,  is  not  a  less  curious  than 
interesting  subject  of  inquiry.  Whether  it 
be  for  the  purpose  of  emigrating,  or  any 
other  cause,  our  present  knowledge  cannot 
satisfactorily  answer. 

"The  bugong  moths,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  collect  on  the  surfaces,  and  also  in 
the  crevices,  of  the  masses  of  granite  in  in- 
credible quantities.  To  procure  them  with 
greater  facility,  the  natives  make  smothered 
fires  undernekth  these  rocks  about  which 
y  are  collected,  and  suffocate  them  with 

ioke,  at  the  same  time  sweeping  them  off 

quently  in  bushelfuls  at  a  thne.  After 
they  have  collected  a  large  qiiantity,  they 
proceed  to  prepare  tbcra,  whicn  is  <fone  in 
the  following  manner. 

"  A  circular  space  is  cleared  upon  the 
ground,  of  a  size  proportioned  to  the  num- 
ber of  insects  to  be  prepared;  on  it  a  fire  is 
lighted  and  kept  burning  until  the  ground  is 
considered  to  be  sufficiently  heated,  when, 
the  fire  being  removed,  and  the  ashes  cleared 
away,  the  moths  are  placed  upon  the  heated 
ground,  and  stirred  about  until  the  down  and 
wings  are  removed  from  them;  they  are  then 
placed  on  pieces  of  bark,  and  fcinnoirfed  to 
separate  the  dust  and  wings  mixed  with  the 
bodies;  they  are  then  eaten,  or  placed  into 
a  wood  en  vessel  called  *  watbum,*  or  ^  cali- 
bum,'  and  pounded  by  a  piece  of  wood  into 
masses  or  cakes  resembling  lumps  of  fat,  and 
may  be  compared  in  color  and  consistence 
to  dough  made  firom  smutty  wheat  mixed 
with  fat 
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**  The  bodies  of  the  moths  are  large  and 
filled  with  a  yellowish  oil,  resembling  in 
Laste  a  sweet  nut.  These  nuisses  (with  which 
the  *  netbuls/  or  *  talabats,'  of  the  native 
tribes  are  loaded  during  the  season  i>f  feasting 
upon  the  bugong)  will  not  keep  more  than  a 
week,  and  seldom  even  for  that  time;  but  by 
smoking  they  are  able  to  preserve  them  for 
a  much  longer  period.  The  first  time  this 
diet  is  used  by  the  native  tribes,  violent 
vomiting  and  other  debilitating  effects  are 
produced,  but  after  a  few  days  they  become 
accustomed  to  its  use,  and  then  thrive  and 
fatten  exceedingly  upon  it 

'*  These  insects"  are  hold  in  such  estima- 
tion among  the  aborigines,  that  they  assem- 
ble from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  collect 
them  from  these  mountains.  It  is  not  only 
the  native  blacks  that  resort  to  the  bugong, 
but  crows  also  congregate  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  blacks  (that  is,  the  chdws  and 
the  aborigines)  do  not  agree  about  their 
respective  shares :  so  the  stronger  decides 
the  point;  for,  when  the  crows  (called  'ara- 
hul  ^  by  the  natives)  enter  the  hollows  of 
the  rocks  to  feed  upon  the  insects,  the  na- 
tives stand  at  the  entrance  and  kill  them  as 
they  fly  out;  and  they  afford  them  an  excel- 
lent meal,  being  fat  horn  feeding  upon  the 
rich  bugong.  So  eager  are  the  feathered 
blacks  or  arabuls  after  this  food  that  they 
attack  it  even  when  it  is  preparing  by  the 
natives;  but  as  the  aborigines  never  consider 
any  increase  of  food  a  misfortune,  they  lay 
in  wait  for  the  arabuls  with  wad  dies  or  clubs, 
kill  them  in  great  numbers,  and  use  them  as 
food." 

Reptti*es  form  a  very  considerable  part 
of  an  Australian's  diet,  and  he  display j?  equal 
aptitude  in  capturing  and  cot>king  them. 
Turtle  is  an  especial  favorite  with  him,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  size,  and  of  the  quan- 
tity of  meat  which  it  furnishes,  but  on  ac- 
count f>f  the  oil  which  is  obtained  from  it 

On  the  coast  of  Australia  several  kinds  of 
turtle  are  found,  the  most  useful  of  which 
are  the  ordinary  green  turtle  and  the  hawks- 
bill.  They  are  caught  either  in  the  water, 
or  by  watching  for  them  when  they  come 
on  snore  for  the  purpose  of  laving  their 
eggs,  and  then  turning  them  on  their  backs 
before  they  can  reach  the  sea.  As,  how- 
ever, comparatively  few  venture  on  the 
shore,  the  greater  number  are  taken  in  the 
water.  Along  ttie  sliore  the  natives  have 
regubir  watch  towers  or  cairns  matie  of  stones 
and  the  bones  of  turtles,  du gongs,  and  other 
creatures.  When  the  sentinel  sees  a  turtle 
drifting  along  with  the  tide,  be  gives  the 
alarm,  and  a  boat  ]>ut8  out  after' it  The 
canoe  approaches  from  behind,  and  paddles 
very  cautiously  so  that  the  reptile  may  not 
hear  it  As  soon  as  tbev  come  close  to  it, 
the  chief  hunter,  who  holds  in  his  hand  one 
end  of  a  slight  but  tough  rope,  leaps  on  the 
turtlo^s  back,  and  clings  to  it  with  botb 
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hands  on  iti  Bht>ulderB,  The  itartled  re|>- 
tile  fkshes  off,  but  before  it  has  got  very  far 
the  hunter  contrives  to  upst^t  it,  and  while 
it  in  struggling  he  slips  the  noose  of  the 
rope  over  one  of  its  flippers.  Tho  creature 
la  then  t^oniparatively  hi^Ipleas,  and  is  towed 
ashore  by  the  canoe. 

In  some  dbtriets  the  turtle  h  taken  by 
means  of  a  harpoon,  which  is  identical  in 
principle  witli  that  which  b  WBed  by  the  liip- 
popotaraus  hunters  of  Africa,  lliere  h  a 
long  n\mi\y  into  the  end  of  which  is  loosely 
slipped  a  movable  head.  A  rope  h  attach eJl 
to  the  head,  and  a  buoy  to  the  other  end  of 
the  rope.  As  Hoon  as  the  reptile  is  struck, 
the  shatlt.  is  disenjijaged,  and  is  picked  up  by 
the  thrower'  while  the  float  serves  as  an 
indication  of  the  turtle's  whereabonts,  and 
enables  the  hunters  to  tow  it  toward  the 
shore. 

Ont'  of  the  natives,  name^i  Gi'om,  told  Mr. 
M'Gilli^Tay  that  they  sometimes  caught  the 
turtle  by  inean?i  of  the  remora,  or  sucking- 
fish.  One  of  these  fish,  round  whose  tail  a 
line  has  been  previously  made  fast,  is  kept 
in  a  vessel  of  water  on  board  the  boat,  and, 
when  a  small  turtle  is  seen,  the  rcmora  is 
dropped  into  the  sea.  Instinctively  it  makes 
its  Avay  to  the  turtle,  and  fa-^tens  itself  so 
firmly  to  the  reptije's  back  timt  they  are  both 
hauled  to  the  iKiafs  side  and  lifted* in  by  the 
fishermen.  Only  small  turtles  can  be  thus 
takf'n,  and  there'  is  one  species  which  never 
attains  aoY  great  size  which  is  generally 
captured  m  this  curious  manner. 

The  hawksljiU  turtle  is  too  dangerous  an 
antagonist  to  he  ebaaed  in  the  water.  The 
fiharp-edged  scales  which  project  fW>m  its 
ftidcH  would  cut  deeply  into  the  niuid?i  of  any 
man  who  Iried  t^  turn  it;  and  even  the  green 
turtle,  with  its  comparatively  blunt-ed^a^d 
shell,  ha.^  been  known  to  inflict  a  ^severe 
wound  upon  tlie  kg  of  the  man  who  wa-s 
cl i  ugi ng  U I  i  t3  back.  Th e  nil t i ve ,  th crefo re , 
is  content  to  wateh  it  ashore,  Rud  hy  means 
of  lou'j;^,  pt'jut  poles,  winch  he  introduces 
lever  wise  under  its  body,  turns  It  over  with- 
out danger  to  Iiimsclf 

When  the  Australians  have  succeeded  in 
turning  a  turtle,  there  are  great  rejoicings, 
as  the  vcr}^  acme  of  human  felicity  consiatsT 
accord hig  to  native  ideas,  in  gorging  until 
the  feasters  can  neither  stand  nor  sit.  They 
may  be  i4een  ahsohitely  rolling  on  the  ground 
in  agony  from  the  inordinate  distension  of 
their  stomachs,  and  yet,  as  soon  as  the  pain 
has  abated,  they  "renew  their  feastings. 
Mostly  they  assemble  round  the  tm-tle,  cook 
it  ruciely^  and  devour  it  on  the  ^i't*t;  but 
in  Torrrs  Straits  they  are  more  provident, 
and  dry  tlie  fle^ah  in  order  to  supply  them* 
selves  with  food  during  their  voyages.  They 
cut  up  the  meat  into  thin  sHces,  boil  the 
slices,  and  tlien  dr^*  them  in  the  sun. 

During  the  process  of  cooking,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  oil  rises  to  the  surface,  and 
is  skimmed  ofiT  and  kept  in  vessels  made  of 


bamboo  and  turtles'  bladderB-  The  coot, 
however,  has  to  exercise  aome  viglUnce 
while  performing  his  task,  as  the  naEiv^ 
are  so  food  of  the  oil  that,  unless  diev  art 
closely  watched*  they  wiU  skim  it  oif  aod 
drink  it  while  in  an  almost  boiling  stafie. 
The  boiling  and  subsequent  drying  render 
the  flesh  very  hard,  so  that  it  will  Iceep  fuf 
several  weelcs;  but  it  cannot  be  e^ten  wifli- 
out  a  second  boiling. 

The  shefl  of  the  hawksbill  ttirtle  is  doublj 
valuable  to  the  natives,  who  reserve  a  litik 
for  the  manutaetnre  of  hooks,  and  sell  thi 
rest  to  shippers  or  tratiera,  who  bring  it  k 
Europe,  where  it  is  converted  into  the  ^'tf/r- 
toise-shell ''  with  which  we  are  eo  familiir. 
There  is  in  my  collection  a  beautiful  speci- 
men of  one  of  these  scales  of  tortoise-shcBii 
it  was  purchased  from  the  natives.  Jt  k 
about  eleven  inches  in  length  and  seven  in 
width,  and  has  a  hole  at  one  end  hv  whid 
they  string  Uie  scales  together,  T&ere  art 
the'scara  of  eight  large  limpet  shells  uprrn  it, 
showing  the  smgnlar  appearance  which  the 
animal  must  have  presented  when  alive. 

The  cooking  of  turtle  is  a  tar  more  imp^J^ 
tant  process  than  that  of  boiling  fish,  and  i 
sort  of  oven  is  required  in  order  to  ditm  it 
properly.  In  principle  the  oven  resemble* 
that  wliich  is  in  use  ui  so  many  xiTxris  of  the 
world,  and  which  has  tiecn  already  desciikd 
when  shewing  bow^  the  hunters  of  Soot^ 
Africa  cook  the  elephant's  foot.  Tmt«t4 
however,  of  tligging  a  bole  and  burniM 
wood  in  it,  the  Australian  takes  a  numbff  «l 
stones,  each  about  the  size  of  a  mun^s  fist. 
and  puts  them  into  the  fire.  When  they  are 
heated^  they  are  laid  closeljr  together  tnd 
the  meat  placed  upon  tbem.  A  second  hycr 
of  heated  j* tones  is  arranged  upon  the  meat 
and  a  rim  or  hank  of  tta-treo  bush,  backi?d 
up  with  sand  or  earth,  is  built  round  th\i 
primitive  oven.  Graps  and  leaves  are  then 
strewn  plentifully  over  the  stones,  and  Me 
held  in  their  places  by  t)ie  cireuhir  bant 
The  steam  is  tlius  retained,  and  so  the  meal 
IS  cooked  in  a  very  effectual  manner- 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  however,  i 
more  elaborate  oven  is  ueed.  It  con  sis  ti  of 
a  tiole  ^ome  three  feet  in  diameter  and  two 
feet  in  depth,  and  is  heated  in  the  following 
manner;  —  It  is  flilcd  to  within  six  inches  of 
the  top  with  round  and  hard  stones,  similar 
to  those  which  have  alrej;idy  been  descrihci 
and  upon  them  a  fire  is  built  and  maintaintd 
for  some  time.  When  the  stones  are  thought 
to  be  sufficiently  heated,  the  embers  are 
swept  away,  and  the  footl  is  simply  laid  upea 
the  stones  and  allowed  to  remain  there  undl 
thoroughly  cooked. 

This  kind  of  oven  is  found  over  a  lar^je 
range  of  country,  and  Mr.  M'GilUvrav  baa 
iieen  it  througbont  the  shores  of  'Torres 
Straits,  and  extending  as  far  southward  as 
Sandy  Cape  on  the  eaistern  side.  ^ 

Although  the  idea  of  snake  eating  isso  re- 
pugnant to  our  idcaa  that  many  periona  can* 
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not  eat  e^els  because  they  look  like  snakes, 
the  Australian  knows  better,  and  considers  a 
snake  as  one  of  the  greatest  delicacies  which 
the  earth  produces.  And  there  is  certainly 
no  reason  why  we  should  repudiate  the  snake 
as  disgusting  while  we  accept  the  turtle  and 
so  many  of  the  tortoise  kind  as  delicacies,  no 
matter  whether  their  food  be  animal  or  veg- 
etable. The  Australian  knows  that  a  snake 
in  good  condition  ought  to  have  plenty  of 
fat,  and  to  be  well  flavored,  and  is  always 
easy  in  his  mind  so  long  as  he  can  catch  one. 

'the  process  of  coo3ng  (see  page  716)  is 
exactly  like  that  which  is  employed  with  fish, 
except  that  more  pains  are  taken  about  it,  as 
is  consistent  with  the  superior  character  of 
the  food.  The  fire  being  lighted,  the  native 
squats  in  front  of  it  and  waits  until  the  fiame 
and  smoke  have  partly  died  away,  and  then 
carefully  coils  the  snake  on  the  embers,  turn- 
ing it  and  recoiling  it  until  all  the  scales  are 
BO  scorched  that  they  can  be  rubbed  off.  He 
then  allows  it  to  remain  until  it  is  cooked  ac- 
cording to  his  ideas,  and  eats  it  deliberately, 
as  becomes  such  a  dainty,  picking  out  tne 
best  parts  for  himself,  and,  if  he  be  in  a  good 
humor,  tossing  the  rest  to  his  wives. 

Snake  hunting  is  carried  on  in  rather  a 
curious  manner.  Killing  a  snake  at  once, 
unless  it  should  be  wan  tea  for  immediate  con- 
sumption, would  be  extremely  foolish,  as  it 
would  be  unfit  for  food  before  the  night  had 
passed  away.  Taking  it  alive,  therefore,  is 
the  plan  which  is  adopted  by  the  skilful  hun- 
ter, and  this  he  manages  in  a  very  ingenious 
wav. 

Should  he  come  upon  one  of  the  venomous 
serpents,  he  cuts  off  its  retreat,  and  with  his 
spear  or  with  a  forked  stick  he  irritates  it 
with  one  hand,  while  in  his  other  he  holds 
the  narrow  wooden  shield.  By  repeated 
blows  he  induces  the  reptile  to  attack  him, 
and  dexterously  receives  the  stroke  on  the 
shield,  fiiniring  the  snake  back  by  the  sudden 
repulse.  Time  after  time  the  snake  renews 
the  attack,  and  is  as  often  foiled;  and  at  last 
it  yields  the  battle,  and  lies  on  the  ground 
completely  beaten.  The  hunter  then  presses 
his  forked  stick  on  the  reptile^s  neck,  seizes 
it  firmly,  and  holds  it  while  a  net  is  thrown 
over  it  and  it  is  bound  securely  to  his  spear. 
It  is  then  carried  off,  and  reserved  for  the 
next  day^s  banquet. 

Sometimes  the  opossum-skin  cloak  takes 
the  place  of  the  shield,  and  the  snake  is  al- 
lowed to  bite  it 

The  carpet  snake,  which  sometimes  attains 
the  length  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  is  favorite 
g:ame  with  the  Australian  native,  as  its  large 
size  furnishes  him  with  an  abundant  supply 
of  meat,  as  well  as  the  fat  in  which  his  soul 
delights.  This  snake  mostly  lives  in  holes  at 
the  foot  of  the  curious  grass-tree,  of  which 
we  shall  see  several  figures  in  the  course  of 
the  following  pages,  and  in  many  places  it  is 
Bo  plentiful  that  there  is  scarcely  a  grass-tree 
without  its  snake. 


As  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  probe 
each  hole  in  succession,  the  natives  easily  as- 
certain those  holes  which  are  inhabited  by 
smearing  the  earth  around  them  with  a  kind 
of  white  clay  mixed  with  water,  which  is  as 
soft  as  putty.  On  the  following  day  they  can 
easily  see,  by  the  appearance  of  the  cla;^. 
when  &  snake  has  entered  or  left  its  hole,  and 
at  once  proceed  to  induce  the  reptile  to  leave 
its  stronghold.  This  is  done  by  putting  on 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  immediately  over  the 
hole  a  bait,  which  the  natives  state  to  be 
honey,  and  waiting  patiently,  often  for  many 
hours,  until  the  serpent  is  attracted  by  the 
bait  and  climbs  the  tree.  As  soon  as  it  is 
clear  of  the  hole,  its  retreat  is  cut  off,  and  the 
result  of  the  ensuing  combat  is  a  certainty. 
The  forked  spear  which  the  native  employs 
is  called  a  bo-bo. 

All  the  tribes  which  live  along  the  eastern 
coast,  especially  those  which  inhabit  the 
northern  part  of  the  country,  are  in  the  habit 
of  capturing  the  dugong.  This  animal  is 
very  fond  of  a  green,  branchless,  marine  alga, 
and  ventures  to  the  shore  in  order  to  feed 
upon  it  The  natives  are  on  the  watch  for 
it,  and,  as  soon  as  a  dugong  is  seen,  a  canoe 
puts  off  after  it 

Each  canoe  is  furnished  with  paddles  and 
a  harpooner,  who  is  armed  with  a  weapon 
very  similar  to  that  which  is  used  by  the 
turtle  catchers,  except  that  no  buoy  is  re- 
quired. It  is  composed  of  a  shaft  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  length,  light  at  one 
end,  and  heavy  at  the  other.  A  hole  is  made 
at  the  heavy  end,  and  into  the  hole  is  loosely 
fitted  a  kind  of  spear  head  made  of  bone, 
about  four  inches  in  length,  and  coverea 
with  barbs.  One  end  of  a  stout  and  long 
rope  is  made  fast  to  this  head,  and  the  other 
is  attached  to  the  canoe. 

As  soon  as  he  is  within  striking  distance, 
the  harpooner  jumps  out  of  the  boat  into  the 
water,  striking  at  the  same  time  with  his 
weapon,  so  as  to  add  to  the  stroke  the  force 
of  his  own  weight  Disengaging  the  shaft, 
he  returns  to  the  canoe,  leaving  the  dugong 
attached  to  it  by  the  rope.  The  wounded 
animal  dives  and  tries  to  make  its  way  sea- 
ward. Strange  to  say,  although  the  dugong 
is  a  large  animal,  often  eight  feet  in  length, 
and  very  bulky  in  proportion  to  its  length, 
it  seldom  requires  to  be  struck  a  second  time, 
but  rises  to  the  surface  and  dies  in  a  few 
minutes  from  a  wound  occasioned  by  so  ap- 
parently insignificant  a  weapon  as  a  piece  of 
bone  struck  some  three  inches  into  its  body. 
When  it  is  dead,  it  is  towed  ashore,  and 
rolled  up  the  bank  to  some  level  spot,  where 
preparations  are  at  once  made  for  cooking 
and  eating  it 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  zoology 
are  aware  that  the  dugong  is  formed  much 
after  the  manner  of  the  whale,  and  that  it  is 
covered  first  with  a  tough  skin  and  then 
with  a  layer  of  blubber  over  the  muscles. 
This  structure,  by  the  way,    renders  its  sue- 
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cumbfng  to  the  wotmd  of  the  harpocra  the 
more  atirp rising.  The  natives  always  cut  it 
up  in  the  same  manner.  The  tail  is  ftliced 
much  as  we  caire  a  round  of  beef,  while  the 
bofly  is  cut  into  thin  ehces  as  far  as  the  ribs, 
each  slice  having  its  own  proportion  of  meat, 
blubber,  and  aldn.  The  blubber  is  esteemed 
higher  than  any  other  portion  of  the  animaU 
though  even  the  tough  skin  can  be  rendered 
tsolerabl?  palatable  by  careful  cooidng* 

Of  all  Australian  animals,  the  kangaroo 
ie  rnoflt  in  favor,  both  on  account  of  the 
excellent  quality  of  the  l^esh,  and  the  quan- 
tity^ which  a  single  kangaroo  will  furniBh, 
It  ii  hju-dly  necessary  to  remind  the  reader 
that  with  the  Australian,  as  with  other  sav* 
ages,  quantity  is  coniidcred  rather  than  qual* 
i^*  A  ftill  grown  "  boomah  '*  kauf^roo 
will,  when  standing  upright^  in  its  usual 
attitude  of  defence,  mcaanre  nearlv  sijc  feet 
in  height,  and  is  of  very  cooaiderabfe  weight, 
And,  when  an  Australian  kills  a  kangaroo, 
he  performs  feats  of  gluttony  to  which  the 
rest  of  the  world  can  scarcely  find  a  parallel, 
and   certainly  not  a  superior,     Giy«   an 


Atistralian  a  kangaroo  and  he  will  eat  mH 
he  is  nearly  deaf!  from  repletion ;  and  he 
will  go  ou  eating,  with  short  inlerralj  d 
rest,  until  he  has  atxsshed  the  entire  ksngi. 
roo. 

Like  otlier  savage  creatures,  whether  biy 
man  or  otherwise,  he  is  capable  of  be&ri3| 
deprivation  of  food  to  a  wonderful  extent; 
and  his  patient  endurance  of  rtarvatio8| 
when  fbod  is  not  to  be  obtajned,  is  only  to 
he  excelled  by  his  gluttony  when  It  is  plee- 
tifuL  This  curious  capacity  for  altermti 
gluttony  and  starvation  is  fostered  by  tk 
jnuately  laary  disposition  of  the  Austi^aa 
savage,  and  his  utter  diBregard  for  the  tutmt. 
The  animal  that  ought  to  serve  him  and  bis 
family  for  a  week  is  consutned  in  a  few  honn; 
and,  as  long  as  he  does  not  feel  the  paia  d 
absolute  hunger,  nothing  can  compd  ^ 
man  to  leave  his  rude  couch  and  go  oif  on  i 
hunting  expedition.  But  when  he  doe« 
make  up  hia  mind  to  hunt,  he  has  a  bulldog 
mrt  of  tenacity  which  forbids  him  to  relifl- 
quiah  the  chase  until  he  has  been  eucoecb^ 
m  bringing  down  his  game. 
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AUSTRALIA—  Continued 


WIEAPOirS  OF  THM  AtWrRALIAJrSi  THBIB  FOBJfB  AJTD  USSS  ^  THK  CLUB  OR  WAJ>DT|  AND  ITS  VABIOUS 
rOIUtS  —  USES  or  THE  WADDY  —  A  DOMKfiTIC  PANACEA  — AN  AUSTRALIAN  DUEL— »THirK  aKULLS 
OF  THE  NATIVES— LOVB  OF  TUB  NATIVB  FOR  HIH  WADDY  — THE  BLACK  POLICE  FOKCE— THB 
MJSiitLE  WADDY— THE  KATTA^  OR  DIOODfO-STICK,  AND  rrs  VARIED  USES  — ROW  AN  ArSTRAUAK 
DIGS  A  HOLE— THE  STONE  TOyUiSLAWK  A^TD  ITS  USE  —  THE  ASCENT  OF  TREEa  —  HOW  AN  AIT 
WTELAlAAlf  KNOWS  WHETHER  AN  AN1KAL  18  IN  A  TRKE  — SMOKING  OUT  THE  PRSY  —  THB  BLACfir  \ 
BOY  OUM — TUS  O|LAa0-TaBE  OP  AUaTRALIA -— THB  AUSTRALIAN  SAW. 


As  in  the  course  of  the  foUowiri^  pages  all 
the  weapons  of  the  Australiau  will  have  to 
be  iTK^ntioiied,  we  will  toke  the  opportimity 
of  de«ieribing  them  at  once,  without  troubling 
ourselves  as  to  the  peculiar  locality  in  which 
each  miwMfication  is  found. 

We  will  begin  with  the  club,  the  simplest 
of  ftll  wfeapoiis.  Several  cxamiiles  oi  the 
club  are  to  be  seen  in  the  illustration  enti- 
tled *'  Australian  Clubs/'  on  the  722d  page. 
All  the  tignres  arc  drawn  from  actual  ipeci* 
mL-m*,  i*orQe  belonging  to  idv  own  collec- 
tion, some  beini;  sketched  fl'om  examples 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  others  b^in^ 
taken  from  the  fine  collection  of  Colonel 
Lane  Fox* 

The  simplest  form  of  Australian  club  is 
that  which  is  known  by  the  name  of"  waddy,^' 
and  which  m  the  favorite  weapon  of  an  Au- 
stralian  savage^  who  never  seems  to  be  happy 
without  a  waddy  in  his  hands,  no  matter 
what  other  weapons  he  may  happen  to 
carry.  One  of  these  waddles  inay  be  seen  at 
fig,  4,  and  another  at  tig,  5»  The  latter  is  a 
epeciraeu  in  my  own  collection,  and  atTords 
a  very  good  example  of  the  true  Australian 
waddy.  It  is  made  of  the  tough  and  heavy 
wood  of  the  gum-tree,  and  is  really  a  most 
effective  weapon,  well  balanced,  and  bears 
marks  of  long  usage.  The  length  is  two 
feet  eight  inches,  and,  as  the  reader  may  see 
from  the  illustration,  it  is  sharpened  at  the 
point,  so  that  in  close  coml)at  it  can  be  used 
for  stabbing  as  well  as  for  striking.  It  weighs 
exactly  twenty-one  ouncea* 


Four  deep  grooves  run  along  the  waddy, 
from  the  pomt  to  the  spot  where  it  is 
grasped,  and  seem  to  be  intended  ns  edges 
whereby  a  blow  may  cut  through  the  skill 
as  well  as  inflict  a  bruise.  Besides  tbeae ) 
grooves,  there  are  sundry  carvings  ivhich 
the  native  evidently  has  thought  to  be  orna^ 
mental.  On  two  of  the  sides  the  pattern  is 
merely  the  double-headed  T  seen  in  the 
illustration,  but  on  the  other  tw^o  sides  the 
pattern  is  varied.  In  every  case  the  top 
figure  is  the  <louble  T ;  but  on  one  side  there 
is  first  a  T,  then  a  cross  with  curved  arras, 
then  a  T,  and  then  a  pattern  that  looks 
something  like  a  key,  having  a  bow  at  eack 
end.  The  fourth  side  is  evidently  imfioished, 
there  being  only  two  patterns  on  it;  the  sec- 
ond, evidently  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  let- 
ter B,  showing  that  the  maker  had  somt 
acquaintance  with  civil iaation. 

With  this  watldy  the  native  is  better  armed 
than  moHt  men  would  be  with  the  keenest 
sword  that  ever  was  forged,  and  with  it  he 
strikes  and  stabs  with  marvellous  rapidity, 
seeming  to  be  actuated,  when  in  ctmxbat,  by 
an  uncontrollable  fury.  lie  can  use  it  as  a 
missile  with  deadly  effect;  and  if,  as  is  gen- 
erally the  case,  he* has  several  of  these  ^rad- 
dles m  his  hand,  he  will  hurl  one  or  two  of 
them  in  rapid  snccea<«ion,  and,  while  the 
antagonist  is  still  attempting  to  avoid  the 
flying  weapon,  precipitate  himself  upon  the 
foe,  and  attack  him  with  the  waddy  which 
he  has  reserved  for  hand-to-hand  combat. 

The  waddy  is  the  Australian  panacea  fof 
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domestic  troubles,  and  if  one  of  his  wivei 
ahoiild  pruaume  to  have  an  opinio n  of  her 
own.  01*  otherwise  to  offend  her  dusk}'  lord, 
a  blow  iiQ  the  head  from  the  ever-ready 
waddy  settles  the  dispute  at  once  by  leaving 
her  fii*n8ek*s*3  on  the  ground.  Bometime& 
the  mim  strikea  the  oabnder  on  a  limb,  and 
breakM  it;  but  he  docs  Dot  do  tiiis  unless  he 
should  be  too  aii^^ry  to  tialculnte  that,  by 
breaking  hie  slave  s  arm  or  leg^  he  deprives 
himself  of  her  services  for  a  peri  ml 

With  the  Australian  man  of  honor  the 
waddy  takes  the  place  which  tlie  pi&tol  ooee 
held  ID  Eiij^'land  and  the  United  Htiditi,  and 
iL  tiie  weapon  by  which  disputes  aii^  ?^rttJ^  d. 
In  c^se  two  Austrahans  of  reputatiou  whuidd 
fall  out,  one  of  them  challenges  the  other  to 
iingle  combat^  ftcndiDg  him  a  derisive  mes- 
sage to  the  eilect  that  he  had  better  bring 
his  stoutest  waddy  with  hira,  so  that  he  may 
break  it  on  the  challenger'©  head.^ 

Thickness  of  skull  —  a  reproach  in  some 
T*arts  of  the  world  —  h  among  the  Austra- 
lians a  matter  of  great  Ijoast,  and  one  Au- 
stralLan  can  hardly  insult  another  in  more 
contemptuous  words  than  by  comparing  his 
skull  to  an  emu's  ogg-shelL  I  have  exam- 
ined several  skulls  of  Australian  natives, 
and  have  been  much  auri>rised  by  two 
points:  the  first  is  the  astonishing  tidckness 
and  hardncHs  of  tiie  bona,  wdiich  seeras 
capable  of  resisting  almost  any  blow  tliat 
could  be  dealt  by  an  ordinary  weapon;  and 
Uic  second  is  the  amount  of  injury  which  an 
Australian  skull  can  endurcp  Owing  to  the 
thickness  of  the  skull,  the  Australian  puts 
his  head  to  strange  UBCS,  one  of  tiie  oddest 
of  which  is  his  custom  of  breaking  sticks 
on  his  head  in?^tcad  of  snapping  theni  across 
the  knee. 

In  due  time  the  combatants  appear  on 
the  j^round,  ciich  bearing  his  toughest  and 
heaviest  waddy,  and  attended  by  his  frientls. 
After  going  through  the  usmd  gesticula- 
tions and  abuse  which  always  precede  a 
duel  between  savages,  the  men  set  definitely 
to  work. 

The  challenged  individual  takes  his  waddy, 
and  marches  out  into  the  middle  of  the  space 
left  i>y  the  *?pectators*  11  in  advei'sary  eon- 
fronts' liim,  but  unarmed,  and  stoojiing  low, 
with  his  hands  on  his  knees,  ho  offers  his 
head  to  the  opponent.  The  adversary  exe- 
cutes a  short  dance  of  delight  at  the  blow" 
which  he  is  jt^oing  to  deal,  and  then,  after 
taking  careful  aim,  he  raises  his  waddy  high 
in  the  air,  and  hriogs  it  down  with  all  his 
force  on  the  head  of  his  foe. 

The  blow  w^ould  fell  an  ordinary  ox;  but 
the  skull  of  an  Austndian  is  made  of  sterner 
Btuir  than  that  of  a  mere  ox,  and  the  man 
accordingly  raises  himself,  rubs  his  head, 
and  holds  out  his  hand  to  his  nearest  friend, 
wlio  gives  him  the  waddy,  which  he  is  about 
to  use  in  his  turn.  The  cliallcnged  man  now 
takes  his  turn  at  stooping,  while  the  chal- 
lenger does  his  best  to  smash  the  skull  of 


the  antagonist    Each  man,  however, 
from  lon^  experience  the  hardest  part  of 
own  skull,  and  takes  care  to  present  it  tot 
enemy's  blow.    In  this  way  tiiey  ooattfiRiei 
exchange  blows  until  one  of  Iheni  ^Us  feof 
ground,  when  the  victi>ry  iB  decided  t(? 
main  with  his  antagonist. 

In  consequence  of  the  repeated  iDJuneis 
w^hieh  the  nead   of  a   native   Australlaa  ij 
subjected,  the  skull  of  a  warrior  pi 
al'ter  death,  a  most  extraordinan- 
ance,  being  covered  with   dctits,  i 
and  all  kinds  of  injuries,  any  one  of  wUi 
would  have  killed  an  European  iniinedjjitd%] 
but  which  seems  to  have  only  caused  tci* 
porary  inconvenience  to  the  AustrallaiL 

Bo  lond  is  the  Austral ian  of  hi*i  iradih, 
that  even  in  civilis^ed  life  he  cannot  be  ii 
duced  to  part  with  it  Some  of  ray  rmdm 
may  be  aware  that  a  great  number  of  ap- 
tiies  are  now  enrolled  among  the  p^'&ct, 
aud  render  iuvalualde  service  to  th**  eod^ 
munity^  especially  against  the  depre^Iatl&a 
of  thoir  feflow-bfacks  whom  the}"  pere^ajti  < 
with  a  relentless  vigor  that  seems  isto 
surprising  to  those  who  do  not  know  lb« 
singular  antipathv  which  Invariably  exi&ti 
between  wiltl  am!  tamed  aniinals,  wbedj^r 
human  or  otherwise.  In  fact,  the  AuatndBttL 
native  policeman  is  to  the  colonist  what  Ae 
^*  Totty  ■*  of  South  Africn  is  to  the  Ihitd 
and  English  colonists,  what  the  Ghonrka  or 
Sikh  of  India  Is  to  the  EnMish  army,«id 
what  the  tamed  elephant  of  Ceylon  or  Iik11» 
is  to  the  hunter. 

Tliese    energetic    "black    fell  own "  arc   1 
armed  with  the  ordinary  weapons  of  Euro-    1 
peana,  and  are  fully  acquainted  -with  -.1 
use.      Rut  there    is  not  one   of  thiru     : 
thinks  himself  properly  aj-med   itnle^  he 
has  his  waddy;   and,  when    he  enters'  the 
bush  in  sefircli  of  native  thieves,  he  will  lay    . 
aside  the  whole  of  his  clothing,  except  the    I 
cap  which  marks  his  office^  will  tarry  his 
gnu  with  him,  but'kle  hia  carton ch-fioucb    I 
round  hia  usdsed  waist,  and  will   take  lii» 
waddy  as  a  weapon,  without  w  hich  even  dia    j 
gun  would   seem   to   him    an    iusuffident    , 
we^npon.  J 

This  form  of  waddy  (fig.  4),  ahhough  it 
is  ofi^en  used  as  a  missile,  is  not  the  ©ae  ' 
which  tlie  native  prefers  for  that  j)urpc«e 
His  throwing  waddy  or  '^wadna,^'  is  much 
shorter  and  heavier,  and  very  much  resKO- 
bles  the  short  missile  club  used  so  etlectiTely 
by  the  Polvtiesiaus.  Two  other  forms  of 
w"addy  are  shown  at  figs,  3  and  5.  the  latter 
of  wfiich  is  generally  known  hy  the  name  cf 
*' piccaninny  waddy,"  because  It  is  generally 
smaller  and  lighter  than  the  others,  and  can 
be  used  hy  a  child, 

Xos.  1  and  2  are  also  clubs,  but  are  made 
in  a  difl^erent  fonn,  and  used  in  a  differect 
manner.  K  the  reader  will  refer  to  the 
account  of  the  Abyssinian  cui-ved  sword,  er 
ehotel,  he  wdll  see  that  in  general  form  it 
much  resembles  this  club^  tlie  long  pointed 
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lead  of  each  being  equally  useful  in  strik- 
ng  downward  over  a  shield.  This  weapon 
8  not  only  used  in  combat,  but  is  employed 
Q  the  native  dances  to  beat  time  by  repeated 
trokes  on  the  shield. 

^he  reader  will  notice  that  many  of  these 
lubs  have  the  ends  of  the  handles  pointed. 
?liis  formation  is  partly  for  the  purpose  of 
acreasing  their  efficiency  as  offensive  wea^)- 
ns,  and  partly  for  another  object '  As  was 
he  case  with  the  warriors  of  the  Iliad,  both 
ombatants  will  occasionally  rest,  and  give 
Acb  other  time  to  breathe,  before  renewing 
lie  fight  During  these  intervals  the  Au- 
traJian  combatants  squat  down,  dig  up  the 
»arth  with  the  handle  of  the  club,  and  rub 
heir  hands  with  the  dusty  soil,  in  order  to 
>revent  the  weapons  from  slipping  out  of 
;heir  grasp. 

This  club  is  made  in  a  very  ingenious 
i^ay,  the  artificer  taking  advantage  of  some 
gnarled  branch,  and  cutting  it  so  that  the 
grain  of  the  wood  follows  the  curve,  or 
rather  the  angle  of  the  head,  which  adds 
greatly  to  its  strength.  A  club  of  almost 
uie  same  shape,  and  cut  similarly  from  the 
angle  of  a  branch,  is  used  in  New  Caledonia, 
and,  but  for  the  great  superiority  of  the 
ivorkmanshlp,  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
the  angular  club  of  the  Australian. 

This  particular  form  of  club  has  a  tolera- 
bly wide  range,  and  among  the  tribes  which 
innabit  the  shores  of  Encounter  Bay  is  called 
Marpangye. 

In  many  parts  of  Australia  the  natives 
have  a  curious  weapon  which  much  resem- 
bles a  sword.  It  is  rrom  three  to  four  feet  in 
lengtli,  is  fiat,  about  three  inches  in  width, 
and  has  the  outer  edge  somewhat  sharpened. 
Seing  made  of  the  close-grained  wood  of  the 
gum-tree,  it  is  very  heavy  in  proportion  to 
its  size,  and  in  practisea  hands  is  a  most 
formidable  weapon. 

The  Australian  women  carry  an  instru- 
ment which  is  sometimes  thought  to  be  a 
spear,  and  sometimes  a  club,  but  which  in 
the  hands  of  a  woman  is  neither,  though  a 
man  will  sometimes  employ  it  for  either  pur- 
pose. It  is  simply  a  stick  of  variable  length, 
sharpened  at  one  end  and  the  point  hard- 
enea  by  fire.  It  is  called  by  the  natives  the 
*'  katta,''  and  is  popularly  known  by  the  ap- 
propriate name  of  the  di^ging-sticlc. 

With  this  stick  the  natives  contrive  to  dig 
up  the  ground  in  a  most  astonishing  man- 
ner, ana  an  English  "  nav\r^,"  with  his  pick, 
spadCj  and  barrow,  would  feel  considerably 
surprised  at  the  work  which  is  done  by  the 
naked  black,  who  has  no  tools  except  a 
pointed  stick.  Let,  for  example^  a  navvy 
be  set  to  work  at  the  task  of  digging  out  an 
echidna  ih)m  its  hole,  and  he  would  find  his 
powers  of  digging  baffled  by  the  burrowing 
capabilities  of  the  animal,  which  would  make 
its  way  through  the  earth  faster  than  could 
the  navvy,  in  order  to  sink  some  six  feet 
deep  into  the  ground,  the  white  man  would 


be  obliged  to  make  a  fhnnel-shaped  hole  of 
very  large  size,  so  as  to  allow  him  to  work 
in  it,  and  to  give  the  pick  and  spade  free  play 
as  he  threw  out  the  soil. 

The  black  man,  on  the  contrary,  would 
have  no  such  difficulty,  but  knows  how  to 
sink  a  hole  without  troublinor  himself  to  dig 
a  foot  of  needless  soil.  This  he  does  by 
handling  the  katta  precisely  as  the  Bosjes- 
man  handles  his  digging-stick,  t.  e.  by  hold- 
ing it  perpendicularly,  jobbing  the  hardened 
point  into  the  grouna,  and  throwing  out  with 
nis  hands  the  loosened  earth. 

In  digging  out  one  of  the  burrowing  ani- 
mals, the  black  hunter  pushes  a  long  and 
flexible  stick  down  the  hole,  draws  it  out, 
measures  along  the  ground  to  the  spot  ex- 
actly above  the  end  of  the  burrow,  replaces 
the  stick,  and  digs  down  upon  it  By  the 
time  that  ho  has  reached  it,  the  animal  has 
gone  on  digging,  and  has  sunk  its  burrow 
still  further.  The  stick  is  then  pushed  into 
the  lengthened  burrow,  and  again  dug  down 
upon;  and  the  process  is  repeated  until  the 
tired  animal  can  dig  no  more,  and  is  captured. 
The  katta  also  takes  the  part  of  a  weapon, 
and  can  be  wielded  very  eflectively  by  a 
practised  hand,  being  usea  either  for  striking 
or  thrusting. 

We  now  come  to  a  curious  instrument 
which  is  often  thought  to  be  a  weapon,  but 
which,  although  it  would  answer  sucn  a  pur- 
pose very  well,  is  seldom  used  for  it  This 
IS  the  tomahawk,  or  hammer,  as  it  is  generally 
called.  Three  yarieties  of  the  tomaSiawk  are 
given  in  the  illustration  "  Tomahawks  "  on 
the  722d  page.  In  all  of  them  the  cutting 
part  is  made  of  stone  and  the  handle  of  woo{ 
and  the  head  and  the  handle  are  joined  in 
several  different  ways,  according  to  the  fash- 
ion of  the  localitv  in  which  the  instru- 
ment is  made.  Tlie  simplest  plan  is  that 
which  is  shown  in  fig.  1.  In  this  instrument, 
a  conveniently  shaped  piece  of  stone  has 
been  selected  for  a  nead,  and  the  handle  is 
made  of  a  flexible  stick  bent  over  it,  and  the 
two  ends  firmly  lashed  together,  lust  as  the 
English  blacksmith  makes  handles  for  his 
punches  and  cold  chisels.  This  weapon  was 
made  in  New  South  Wales. 

At  fig.  3  is  shown  a  tomahawk  of  a  more 
elaborate  construction.  Here  the  stone 
head  has  been  lashed  to  the  shaft  by  a  thong, 
which  is  wrapped  over  it  in  a  way  that  ex- 
actly resembles  the  lashing  employed  by  the 
New  Zealander  or  the  fiyak  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  tomahawk  at  fig.  4  is,  how- 
ever, the  best  example  of  the  instrument, 
and  is  taken  fVom  a  specimen  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  handle  and  head  are  shaped 
much  like  those  of  fig.  ^^but  the  fastening  is 
much  more  elaborate* 

In  the  first  pW*.    tXi'iV^^k^  laheVd  to  the 


handle  by  lashvtv^i    ^^'^  ^^^^T^  "^^^^^  ^^ 
drawn  from  tK^^ -\    ^^  ^^  >a^?.jioo,  aiid 
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water,  and  pounded  between  two  stones^  in 
order  to  st'irarato  them  into  (ibres;  and, 
while  stUl  wet  and  tolerably  elastic;,  they 
ai*e  wrapped  round  the  stone  and  the  hnndJe. 
Of  course,  as  they  dry^  they  contract  with 
great  force^  and  bind  the  head  and  handle 
together  far  more  Beeurely  than  am  he  done 
with  any  other  naateriaL  Even  raw  hide 
does  not  hold  so  firmly  as  sinew. 

When  the  Biiievv  lathing  is  perfectly  dry, 
the  native  takes  a  quantity  of  tlie  peeuliar 
aubstjmce  called  ''  black-boy  '■  wax,  and 
kneadfi  it  over  the  head  and  the  end  of  the 
handle,  »o  as  to  bind  everything  Urmly 
togetlien 

Another  instrument  is  shown  at  fifi.  2,  in 
which  the  combination  of  stone  and  vege- 
table is  manafi:ed  in  another  way.  The  blade 
is  formed  from  a  pieee  of  qu;u'tz  about  as 
long  a»  a  man's  hand,  which  has  been 
chipned  into  the  form  of  a  spear-head.  The 
handle,  instead  of  being  a  piece  of  wood,  is 
simply  a  number  of  dbres  made  into  a  bun- 
dle. The  bjise  of  the  stone  head  has  been 
pushed  among  the  loose  ends  of  the  fibres, 
and  then  the  whole  lias  been  bound  tirmly 
together  by  a  lashing  of  string  made  of 
reeds.  This  is  a  sort  of  dagger  \  and  atiotb  er 
form  of  the  same  instnmient  is  made  by 
simply  sharpening  a  stick  about  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  and  hardeoing  the  sharp- 
ened end  in  the  lire.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  miniature 
katta,  but  is  applied  to  a  ditferent  pnqjose. 

These  axes  and  daggers  have  been  men- 
tioned together,  because  they  are  used  for  the 
same  purpose,  namely,  the  ascent  of  trees. 

Active  as  a  monke}^  the  Australian  na- 
tive can  chmb  any  tree  that  grows.  Should 
they  be  ol'  iioderate  size,  he  ascends  them, 
not  by  claspitng  Ihe  trunk  with  his  legs  and 
anna  (the  mode  which  is  generrdly  used  in 
England),  and  which  is  popuJarlv  called 
"  Bwarming."  Instead  of  passing  liis  legs 
and  arms  round  the  tree -trunk  as  far  as  thev 
can  go^  he  applies  the  soles  of  his  feet  to  it 
in  front,  and  presses  a  band  against  it  on 
cither  side,  and  thus  ascends  the  tree  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  squinel.  This  mode  of 
ascent  is  now  taught  at  every  good  gymna- 
Bium  in  England,  and  is  far  superior  lo  the 
old  fashion,  which  has  the  disadvantage  of 
elowness,  added  to  the  certainty  of  damaging 
the  clothes. 

Those  who  have  seen  our  own  acrobats 
performing  the  feat  called  La  Pirche^  in 
which  one  man  balances  another  on  the  top 
of  a  poh^,  or  the  extrat)rdinary  variations  on 
it  performed  by  the  Japanese  jugglers,  who 
balance  poles  and  ladders  on  the  soles  of 
their  feet,  will  bo  familiar  with  the  manner 
in  which  one  of  the  performei's  runs  up  the 

fole  w^hich  is  balanced  by  bis  companion, 
t  is  by  this  method  that  the  Australian 
ascends  a  tree  of  moderate  dimensions,  and, 
when  he  is  well  among  the  boughs,  he  trav- 
erses them  with  perfect  certain^  and  quick- 
neas. 


tb#  J 


Trees  which  will  permit  the  man  to 

after  this  fashion  are,  however,  rather 
in  the  Austridian  forests,    and,   moi 
there  is  comparatively  little  inUucemi 
climb  them,  the  hollows  in  which  th( 
midfe  their  nests  and  the  beasts  take 
diurnal  abode  being  alway*8  in  the 
trunk  of  some  old  and  decaying  tree 
of  these  trees  are  so  large  that  their 
are  veritable  towers  of  wood,  and  adbnj  ol] 
hold  to  the  hands;  yet  they  are  iLScended 
the  natives  as  rapidly  as  ii  tbej  were 
trees. 

By  dint  of  constant  practice,  the  Anntiii 
lian  never  passes  a  tree  without  casting  i 
glance  at  the  bark,  and  by  that  one  glaoei 
he  will  know  whetlier  he  will  need  to  moiM 
it.  The  various  arboreal  animals,  esperiallf 
the  so  called  opossums,  cannot  ascend  thi 
tree  without  leaving  marks  of  their  clawg  m 
the  biirk.  There  is  not  an  old  tree  that  hm 
not  its  bark  covured  with  scratches,  but  tb# 
keen  and  practised  eye  of  the  native  can  il 
a  moment  distinguisn  between  the  ascei 
ing  and  descending  marks  of  the  animals 
can  idso  determine  the  date  at  which  (hi 
were  made. 

The  ditference  between  the  marks  erf  is 
ascending  and  descending  animal  is  efig 
enough  to  see  when  it  has  once  been  i>oifjted 
out.  When  an  animal  climbs  a  tree.  tli<? 
marks  of  ita  claws  are  little  more  than  stoall 
holes,  with  a  shght  scratch  above  each,  loi»k- 
ing  homething  like  tlie  conventional  *"  tears' 
of  heraldry.  But,  when  it  desicends,  it 
so  by  a  series  of  slippings  and  catchi: 
that  the  claws  leave  long  scratches 
them.  Nearly  all  arboreal  aninjals^  with 
exception  of  the  monkey  tribe,  leave  nisrl 
of  a  similar  character,  and  the  bear  huai 
of  Xorth  America  and  the  'possum  huntef 
of  Australia  are  guided  by  siraiiar  marks* 

Should  the  native  hunter  see  an  asccw 
ing  mark  of  more  recent  date  than  the  oth( 
scratches,  he  knows  that  somewhere  in  U)i 
tree  lies  his  intended  prey.  Accord  in; 
lays  on  the  ground  everything  tliat  ms 

!>i'de  him,  and,  going  to  the  tr-^-  '^-' n] 
11  gins  to  deliver  a  series  of  cli 
witli  his  axe.  These  blows  art  .., 
pairs,  and  to  an  Englishman  present  ratlicr 
a  ludicrous  reminiscence  of  the  postman'l 
double  rap.  By  each  of  these  double  blowfl 
he  chops  a  small  hole  in  the  tree,  and  man* 
ages  so  as  to  cut  them  alternately  right  •!><*' 
left,  and  at  intervals  of  two  feet  br  so. 

Having  cut  these  notches  as  high  as  bO 
can  reach,  he  ploces  the  great  toe  of  his  kit 
A>ot  in  the  lowermost  hole,  clasps  the  tnse 
with  his  left  arm,  and  strikes  the  head  of  the 
tomahawk  into  the  tree  as  high  as  be  ran 
reach.  Using  the  tomahawk  as  a  handle  by 
which  he  can  pull  himself  up,  he  lodges  thV 
toe  of  his  right  foot  in  the  second  hole,  and 
is  then  enabled  to  shift  the  toe  of  the  \dt 
foot  into  the  third  bole.  Here  he  waits  ftiri 
moment,  holding  tightly  by  both  his  feetaad 
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the  left  hand  and  arm,  while  he  cuts  more 
notches;  and,  by  conlinolng  the  process,  he 
Boon  reaches  the  top  of  the  tree. 

When  he  reaches  the  first  branch,  he  looks 
careAilly  to  find  the  spot  toward  which  the 
tell-tale  scratches  are  directed,  and,  ^ded 
by  them  alone,  he  soon  discovers  the  Hole  in 
'Which  the  animal  lies  hidden.  He  tests  the 
dimensions  of  the  hollow  hj  tapping  on  the 
tronk  with  the  axe,  and,  ir  it  should  be  of 
moderate  depth,  sets  at  work  to  chop  away 
the  wood,  and  secure  the  inmate. 

Should,  however,  the  hollow  be  a  deep 
one,  he  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  an- 
other plan,  descending  the  tree  by  the 
same  notches  as  those  oy  which  he  had 
elimbed  it,  he  takes  from  his  bundle  of  be- 
longings a  fire-stick,  i  e.  a  sort  of  tinderlike 
wood,  which  keeps  up  a  smouldering  fire, 
like  tnat  of  the  willow  "  touchwood  "  so  dear 
to  schoolboys.  Wrapping  up  the  fire-sticl^ 
in  a  bundle  of  dry  grass  ana  leaves,  he  re- 
ascends  the  tree,  and,  when  he  has  reached 
ithe  entrance  of  the  burrow,  he  whirls  the 
bundle  round  his  head  until  the  fire  spreads 
through  the  mass,  and  the  grass  bursts  into 
flame. 

As  soon  as  it  is  weU  inflamed,  he  pushes 
Bome  of  the  burning  material  into  the  bur- 
row, so  as  to  faU  upon  the  enclosed  animal, 
and  to  rouse  it  from  the  heavy  sleep  in 
which  ft  passes  the  hours  of  daylight  He 
also  holds  the  rest  of  the  torch  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  burrow,  and  manages  to  direct 
the  smoke  into  it  Did  he  not  rouse  the 
animal  by  the  burning  leaves,  he  would  run 
a  chance  of  suffocating  it  in  its  sleep.  This 
may  seem  to  be  a  very  remote  contingency, 
but  in  feet  it  is  very  likely  to  happen.  I 
have  known  a  cat  to  be  baked  alive  in  an 
oven,  and  yet  not  to  have  awaked  from 
sleep,  as  was  evident  by  the  attitude  in 
which  the  body  of  the  animal  was  found 
curled  up,  with  its  chin  on  its  paws,  and  its 
tul  wrapped  round  its  body.  Yet  the  slum- 
ber of  a  oomesticated  cat,  which  can  sleep  as 
often  as  it  likes  in  the  oay  or  night,  is  not 
nearly  so  deep  as  that  which  >vrap8  in  obliv- 
ion the  senses  of  a  wild  animal  that  is  abroad 
all  night  and  whose  whole  structure  is  in- 
tendea  for  a  nocturnal  life. 

The  chopping  holes,  and  getting  the  toes 
into  them,  seems  in  theory  to  be  rather  a 
tedious  business,  but  in  practice  it  is  quite 
the  contrary,  the  native  ascending  almost  as 
quickly  as  if  he  were  climbing  a  ladder.  As 
the  large  trees  are  so  capable  of  containing 
the  animals  on  which  the  Australians  feed, 
there  is  scarcely  one  which  does  not  exhibit 
several  series  of  the  notches  that  denote  the 
track  of  a  native.  Strange  to  say,  the  Au- 
stralian hunters  will  not  avail  themselves  of 
the  notches  that  have  been  made  by  other 

}>er8ons,  but  each  man  chops  a  new  series  of 
loles  for  himself  every  time  that  he  wants  to 
ascend  a  tree. 
Sometimes  a  man  sees  the  track  of  an 


animal  or  the  indication  of  a  bee^s  nest  on  a 
tree  when  he  happens  not  to  have  an  axe  in 
hand.  In  such  a  case  he  is  still  able  to 
ascend  the  tree,  for  he  can  make  use  of  the 
dagger  which  has  been  already  described, 
punching  holes  in  the  bark,  and  pulling  him- 
self up  exactly  as  if  he  had  a  tomahawk,  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  holes  are 
smaller  and  the  work  is  harder. 

When  the  hunter  has  once  found  the 
entrance  of  the  burrow,  the  capture  of  the 
inmate  is  simply  a  matter  of  time,  as  the 
heat  and  smoke  are  sure  to  force  it  into  the 
air,  where  it  has  the  double  disadvantage  of 
bein^  half-choked  with  smoke  and  being 
blina  with  the  flame  and  the  daylight,  to 
which  its  eyes  are  unaccustomed.  A  blow 
on  the  head  from  the  tomakawk,  or  a  stab 
fh)m  the  dagger,  renders  it  senseless,  when 
it  is  flung  on  the  ground,  and  the  successful 
hunter  proceeds  to  traverse  the  tree  in  case 
some  other  animal  may  be  hidden  in  it 

The  skill  of  the  natives  in  tree  climb- 
ing is  also  exercised  for  another  purpose 
besides  hunting  for  bees  and  animals.  The 
well-known  cabbage-palm  grows  to  a  very 
great  heig^ht,  and,  like  other  palms,  never 
grows  quite  straight,  but  has  always  a 
-bend  in  the  trunk.  After  the  manner  of 
the  palm-tribe,  it  grows  b^  a  succession  of 
buds  from  the  top,  and  this  bud,  popularly 
called  the  ^'cabbage,"  is  a  favorite  article 
of  food.  It  has  been  called  the  prince  of 
vegetables,  and  one  enthusiastic  traveller 
declares  that  it  must  have  been  the  am- 
brosia of  the  Olympic  gods.  The  removal 
of  the  bud  causes  the  death  of  the  tree, 
and  for  that  reason  the  vegetable  is  for- 
bidden in  civilized  regions  under  penalty 
of  a  heavy  fine.  The  savage,  however,  who 
has  no  idea  of  care  for  the  morrow,  much 
less  of  looking  forward  to  future  years,  takes 
the  bud  wherever  he  meets  it,  caring  noth- 
ing for  the  death  of  the  useful  tree.  He 
ascends  by  means  of  a  little  wooden  dagger, 
or  warpoo,  or  makes  use  of  the  tomahawk. 
The  quartz  dagger  which  was  shown  in  a 
previous  illustration  would  not  be  used  for 
tree  climbing,  unless  the  owner  could  not 
procure  a  tomahawk  or  warpoo.  Its  chief 
use  is  as  a  weapon,  and  it  can  be  also  em- 
ployed as  a  knife,  by  means  of  which  the 
savage  can  mutilate  a  feUen  enemy,  after 
the  manner  which  will  be  described  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  warfare  in  Australia. 

The  "black-boy"  gum,  which  plays  so 
large  a  part  in  the  manufacture  of  Austra- 
lian weapons  and  implements,  is  obtained 
from  the  grass-tree,  popularly  called  the 
"  black  boy,"  because  at  a  distance  it  maj 
easily  be  mistaken  for  a  native,  with  his 
spear  and  cloak.  It  is  very  tenacious  in  its* 
own  country,  but  when  brought  to  England 
it  becomes  orittle,  and  is  apt  to  break  away 
from  the  weapon  in  fragments,  just  as  does 
a  similar  preparation  called  "  kurumanni " 
gum,  whicn  is  made  by  the  natives  of  Gui- 
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ana  It  is  quite  black j  and  wben  dry  is 
extremely  hard. 

The  gniss-tree  is  one  of  the  characteristic 
plants  of  Austmlia,  and  partakes  of  the 
gtrange  individuality  of  tliat  curioui  coun- 
try. The  trunk  ia  eylindrical,  and  looks  like 
tliatof  a  palm,  while  an  enormous  tuft  of 
lou§  leaves  sLarta  from  the  top  and  droops  in 
all  direttions,  like  a  gigantic  plume  of  feath- 
ers. The  flower  shoots  up  straight  from  the 
centre;  and  the  3on^  ©talk  becomes,  when 
dried,  m  hard,  tough,  and  light,  that  it  ia 
miule  into  spear  shafts* 

There  is  in  my  collection  an  Australian 
saw  (illustrated  on  pa^e  722),  in  the  manu- 
facture of  which  the  DUck-boy  gum  plays 
a  considerable  jtart.  No  one  would  take  it 
for  a  saw  who  did  not  know  the  implement, 
and  indeed  it  looks  much  more  like  a  rude 
dagger  than  a  saw.  It  is  made  from  a  piece 
of  wood  usually  cut  from  a  branch  of  the 
^m-tree,  and  about  m  thick  as  a  man's 
tmger  at  the  tliickest  part^  whence  it  tapers 
gr^ually  to  a  points  The  average  length 
of  the  saV  ia  fourteen  inches^  though  I  have 
Beeu  them  nearly  two  feet  long. 

Ah^ng  llie  thicker  end  is  cut  a  groove^ 
which  i^  intended  to  receive  the  teeth  of 
the  saw.  Tiiese  teeth  are  made  from  cliijis 
of  quartz  or  obsidian,  the  latter  being  pre- 
ferred; and  some  makers,  who  have  been 
brought  in  contnct  with  civilization,  have 
taken  to  using  fragments  of  glass  bottles* 
A  number  of  flat  and  »har]>-edged  chipa  are 
©elected  as  nearly  m  possible  of  the  same 


size,  and  being  on  an  average  as  large  mi| 
shilling.    These  the  natives  insert  inta  f 
groove  with  their  sharp    ed^es  uppen 
A  quantity  of  black-boy  wax  13  tlien  wa._ 
and  applied  to  Ihom,  the  entire  wood  of  I 
saw  being  enveloped  in   it,  aa  well  at  tkl 
teeth  for  half  their  depth,   so  as  to  hotf] 
them  firmly  in  their  places^     As  the  ch^ 
of  stone  are  placed  so   as   to   leave  Ivtl 
spaces  between  them,   the   gaps  are  Md\ 
in  with  tills  uaeftil  cement 

For  Australian  work  this  simple  M\ 
seems  to  answer  its  purpose  well  enCQ^I 
Of  course  it  is  very  slow  In  its  operaiiaa,  1 
and  no  great  force  can  be  applied  to  it,  lest  ' 
the  teeth  should  he  broken,  or  twitted  onl 
of  the  cemenL  The  use  of  this  saw  eayto 
great  wa^te  of  material,  titue,  and  laboi; 
but  as  the  first  two  of  these  ardclM  tn 
not  of  the  least  value  to  the  natives,  and  tht 
fhird  is  of  tlie  lightest  pos^slble  kind,  Ik 
tool  works  well  enough  for  its  purpose*  A 
perfect  specimen  of  this  saw  is  uot  oftti 
seen  in  this  country,  as  Uie  bla^k-boy  wai 
flakes  otf,  and  allows  the  teeth  to  drop  od 
of  tbeir  place.  Even  in  my  own  specimen, 
which  has  been  carefully  tended,  the  wai 
has  been  chipped  ofl^  here  and  there,  while  in 
instruments  that  have  been  knocked  about 
carelessly  sc^arcely  a  tooth  is  left  in  its  phc^ 
Owing  to  the  pointed  end  of  the  han41«, 
the  saw  can  be  used  after  the  fashioa  of  1 
dagger^  and  can  be  employed.  Like  thn  Wll^ 
poo,  for  the  ascent  of  trees. 
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:  We  now  come  to  the  Tarious  forms  of  ihe 
-  spears  which  are  used  by  the  native  Austra- 
lians. 

The  usual  weapon  is  slight,  and  scarcely 
.  exceeds  in  diameter  the  assa^  of  Southern 
.  Africa.  It  is,  however,  considerable  longer, 
1  the  ordinary  length  being  from  nine  to 
-eleven  feet  As  a  general  rule,  the  spear  is 
constructed  after  a  very  rude  fashion,  and 

•  the  maker  seems  to  care  but  little  whether 

•  the  shaft  be  perfectly  straight,  so  that  the 

•  weapon  be  tolerably  well  balanced.    There 
.  are  several  si)ecimens  of  Australian  spears 

in  my  collection,  one  of  which  (a  weapon 
that  nas  evidently  been  a  favorite  one,  as  it 

.  shows  marks  of  long  usage])  is  twice  bent, 

'  the  second  bend  counteracting  the  former, 
and    so    bringing    the   weapon    tolerably 

y  straight 

The  butt  of  the  Australian  spear,  like 

:  that  of  the  South  African  assagu,  is  very 
Blight,  the  shaft  taperiuff  gradually  fVom  the 

'  head,  which  is  about  as  lar^e  as  a  man's  fin- 
ger, to  the  butt,  where  it  is  hardly  thicker 
than  an  artist's  penciL  This,  being  one  of 
the  common  spears,  is  simply  sharpened  at 
the  end,  and  a  few  slight  barbs  cut  in  the 
wood.  I  have,  however,  specimens  in  which 
there  is  almost  every  variety  of  material, 
dimensions,  and  structure  that  can  be  found 
in  Australia. 

Some  of  these  are  made  on  the  same  prin- 
,  ciple  as  that  which  has  |usl  been  described, 
■j .  but  differ  from  it  in  having  a.separate  head, 


made  of  hard  and  heavy  wood.  This  is 
deeply  cut  with  barbs;  so  that  the  weapon 
is  a  more  formidable  one  than  that  which  is 
made  simply  from  one  piece  of  wood.  The 
head  of  one  of  these  spears  is  shown  at  fig. 
7  in  the  illustration  "  Heads  of  Spears,"  on 
page  731. 

Several  of  the  spears  are  perfectly  plain, 
being  simply  long  sticks,  pointed  at  tl^e 
larger  eni  These,  however,  have  been 
scraped  very  carefblly,  and  seem  to  have 
had  more  pains  bestowed  upon  them  th^n 
those  with  more  elal^orate  heads.  The^e 
spears  are  about  eight  feet  in  lenj^th. 

Then  there  are  other  spears  with  a  varia- 
ble number  of  heads,  and  of  variable  dimen- 
sions. The  commonest  form  of  multiheaded 
spears  has  either  three  or  four  points;  but 
in  every  other  respect,  except  number,  ,the 
spear  heads  are  constructed  in  tlie  same 
manner.  One  of  these  spears,  now  before 
me,  has  a  shaft  about  nine  feet  in  length,  and 
rather  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the 
thickest  part,  which,  as  is  usual  with  Aus- 
tralian sp^iars,  is  j'ust  below  the  head.  The 
wood  of  which  it  is  made  is  exceedingly 
light  and  porous;  but  this  very  quality  has 
unfortunately  made  it  so  acceptable  to  the 
ptilinus  beetles  that  tVve^  Wve  damaged  it 
sadly,  and  rendered  ^^  *^  'Entile  that  a  very 
"     t  shock  wou\A    ^^^"^  ^^    la^e^A,  the 
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shSft  of  one  of  t^^  vi^X^x^^ici  ^^^  >^\ee 
pieces  by  a  littW^vCl'^^  ^N.m\iVms  againBlit 
while  cooung^  •^^^^  ^t«>«^ 
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The  four  points  which  constitute  the  head 
are  cut  from  the  guui-tret^,  the  wm>d  of 
which  is  hard  and  durable,  and  can  be 
trimmed  to  a  very  sharp  point  without  dan- 
ger of  brcakajf^e,  Eneh  of  iheni  is  tvventy 
inches  in  length,  and  they  arc  largest  in  the 
miildk",  tapering  slightly  iit  one  end  so  us  to 
permit  of  their  being  lasteneil  to  the  shaft, 
and  being  scraped  to  a  Qne  point  at  the 
other  encL 

On  examination  I  find  tluit  the  large  end 
of  the  shall  has  been  cut  into  four  grooves, 
in  each  of  which  is  placed  the  butt  end  of 
one  of  the  points,  which  is  fixed  temporarily 
b}*  hlaek-boy  gum.  Wt^dgelike  pegs  have 
tfien  been  pushed  between  the  points^  so  as 
to  make  them  diverge  properly  from  ea^h 
other,  and,  when  they  have  assumed  the 
proper  position,  they  have  been  tiglitly 
bound  together  with  cord.  A  laver  of  black- 
boy  gum  has  then  been  kneacfed  over  the 
string,  so  as  to  keep  all  iVrmly  to^ijether. 

So  umth  for  the  mode  of  putting  on  the 
points,  the  cud  of  one  of  which  may  be  seen 
at  fig.  8  in  the  ilhistration,  Aly  own  speci- 
men, however^  is  better  nuide  tlian  that  from 
wlueh  the  sketch  has  been  taken.  The 
reader  will  pereeivo  that  there  is  a  barb 
attached  to  the  point,  and  Inshed  in  its  place 
by  string.  In  my  Bpi^cimen  the  barb  is 
nlade  of  a  piece  of  bone  about  as  long  as  a 
skewer,  and  sharply  pointed  at  both  ends. 
In  the  example  shown  in  the  ilhistration, 
the  barb  merely  projects  from  the  aide  of 
the  ]«>int,  whereas  in  my  sperimen  tlie  bone 
answc^^5  tlie  purpose  l)oih  of  point  and  harin 
In  order  to  enable  it  to  take  the  proper 
direction,  the  lop  of  the  wooden  point  is 
bevelleil  off,  and  the  piece  of  bone  lashed  to 
it  hy  the  middle,  so  that  one  end  becomes 
the  point  of  the  weapon,  and  the  other  end 
does  duty  for  the  hnvh.  Wishing  to  pee 
how  this  was  done,  I  have  cut  away  |«art  of 
the  lashings  of  one  of  the  four  points,  and 
have  been  much  struck  with  the  ingenuity 
displayed  hy  the  maker  in  ftistcning  the 
^l)one  to  the  point,  s*i  as  to  make  it  discharge 
Its  double  duty.  The  barbs  arc  all  directiHl 
In  wan  I,  ao  that,  when  ihe  native  makes  a 
^itroke  at  a  fl-nh.  the  slipruTV  prey  is  caught 
between  ttie  barbs,  and  hebl  there  Just  as  is 
an  ee!  between  the  prongs  of  the  spear. 
The  elasticity  of  the  four  long  points  causes 
them  to  diverge  when  they  come  upon  the 
back  of  a  fish,  and  to  contract  tightly  upon 
it,  so  that  the  points  of  the  barbs  are  pressed 
firmly  into  its  sides. 

This  spear  also  stands  the  native  instead 

of  a  paddle,  and   with   it  he  contrives   to 

guide  his  fragile  bark  with  moderate  speed. 

flow    he    manages    to  stand    erect    in   so 

frail  a  vessel,  to  paddle  about,  to  strike  the 

fish,  and.  lastly r  to  hnul  the  struggling  prey 

llBboard,  is  really  a  marvel.     The  last-men- 

itioned  feat  is  the  most  wonderful,  as  the  llsh 

fmre  often  of  considerable  size,  and  the  mere 

leverage  of  their  weight  at  the  end  of  a 


ually 


ten-foot  spear,  added  to  the  violenl 
gles  which  the  wounded   tish  inake*>i 
sufficient  to  upset  a  far  more  stablr  re3id| 

Yet  the  natives  mana^^e  to  pass  horn  it 
hour  without  meeting  with  an  accidenti 
in  one  of  their  tiny  boats,  which  st-cm  i 
large  enough   to'  hold    a    Bingle  Eu 
even  though  he  should  be   ac^rustoowld 
the    narrow    outrigg:er    skifi^  or   the  tm 
paratively' modern  canoe,  two  men  vfll 
perfectly  comfortable,  apeariug  and  boM 
in  their  tish,  and  even  cooking  tbemwiil 
fire  made  on  an  extemporized  hearth  frfi 
simd  and  stones  in  the  middle  of  theca 

Night  is  tlie  iavorite  time  for  fish  t 
ing,  and  then  the  sight  of  a  number i 
lives  engaged  in  the  watery^  chase  is  ail 
picturesque    one.    They    carry   torrbia) 
means  of  which  they  see  to  the  bott 
the  water,  and  whicli  have  also  the  i 
tage  of  dfizxling  the  fish;  and  the  efkilii 
the  constantly  moving  torches,  the  T  "*' 
glare  on  the  rippled  water,  and 
figures   moving  about,  some   sea 
Iish,  o'Jiers  striking,  and   others  st 
with   the  captured   prey,    is    equal" 
rescpie  and   exciting.     The    torche 
ihcy  use  are  made  of    intlanimj^bM 
and   the   wliole    scene    is    almost 
like   that  which   is  witne&tsed    in  * 
the  water,''  in  North  America,  or,  tOf 
nearer  home,  ''leistering  ''  in  Scotland 

In  the  daytime  they  cannot  use  th*t 
and,   as   the  slighlest  breeze   will  eaiJiiJ 
ripple  on  the  surface  of  the  wateT  thati 
tually  ]ircvents  them   from   seeing  thefl 
they  have  an  ingenious  plan  of  lying  i 
ncross  the  canoe,  with  tlic  upper  part  ^^ 
bead  and  t!ie  eyes  immersed   in  the  will 
nnd  the  hand  grasping  the  spear  reathi 
the  stroke.     The  eyes  being  nnder  tliei" 
ph%  they  can  see  distinctly  enough. 

I  have   rdlcn   employed    this    plan 
desirous  of  watching  the  pro*       '         ofg 
aquatic  animals.    It  is  very  «  th 

after  a  time  the  altitutle    b<'<uiiK's 
fatiguing,  and  those  who  are   not  ^^ 
enongh  to  he  independent  as  to  the'reU 
position  of  their  heads  and  heels  are  up 
tind  themselves  giddv  from  the  detc 
tion  of  blood  to  tlie  tiead. 

Another  spear,  also  used  for  fishhui. 
with  an  elaborate  head,  is  seen  . 
this  spear  one  jmint  is  iron,  an h 
two  are  bone.    The  weapon  is  rt-uiu 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  shaft  is  ai 
to   project  among   the  points^  and  for  tk 
peculiar  mode  in  which   the  various  faJi* 
arc  lashcil  together.     This  specimen  coturi 
from  the  Lower  Murray  River. 

There  is  in  my  collection  a  wesipon  whidH 
was  brought  from  Cape  York.  It  is  a  fish- 
ing spear,  and  at  iirst  sight  greatly  restm* 
hies  that  which  has  just  been  described  U 
is,  however,  of  a  more  elaborate  charactir, 
and  deserves  a  sejiarate  description.  It* 
eevcE  feet  in  length,  and  very  slender,  thi , 
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j  Uiickest  part  of  the  shaft  not  being  more 
..  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter.    It  has  four 


-^tK>ints,  two  of  which  are  iron  and  without 
!  barbs,  the  iron  beine  about  the  thickness 
"of  a  crow-quill,  ana   rather   under   three 
~  hiches   in    length.    The  two   bone   points 
^  are  made  from  the  flat  tail-bone  of  one  of 
'J",  ttie  rays,  and.  being  arranged  with  the  point 
*  Of  the  bone  m  front,  each  of  these  points 
.has  a  double  row  of  barbs  directed  back 
:;  W&rd,  one  running  alon^  each  edge. 
[^      At  fig.  6  of  the  same  illustration  is  seen  a 
"'  very  formidable  variety  of  the  throwing- 
',  spear.    Along  each  side  of  the  head  the 
;  native  warrior  has  cut  a  groove,  and  has 
^  stuck  in  it  a  number  of  chips  of  flint  or 
'  onartz,  fastened  in  their  places  by  the  black- 
Doy  gum,  just  as  has  been  related  of  the 
saw.    The  workmanship  of  this  specimen 
is,  however,  far  ruder  than  that  of  the  saw, 
the  pieces  of  flint  not  being  the  same  size, 
nor  so  carefully  adjusted.    Indeed,  it  seems 
as  if  the  saw  maker  laid  aside  the  frag- 
ments of  flint  which  he  rejected  for  the 
tool,  and  afterward  used  them  in  arming  the 
head  of  his  spear.    One  of  these  weapons 
in  my  collection  is  armed  on  one  side  or  the 
liead  only,  along  which  are  arranged  four 
pieces  of  obsidian  having  very  jagged  edges, 
and  being  kept  in  their  places  by  a  thick 
coating  <?  black-boy  gum  extending  to  the' 
very  point  of  the  spear. 

At  flgs  4  and  5  of  the  same  illustration 
are  seen  two  spear  heads  which  remind  the 
observer  of  the  flint  weapons  which  have  of 
late  years  been  so  abundantly  found  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  world,  and  which  belonged 
to  races  of  men  now  long  extinct.  The 
spear  heads  are  nearly  m  large  as  a  man's 
nand,  and  are  made  of  flint  chipped  care- 
fully into  the  required  shape.  They  are 
fiat,  and  the  maker  has  had  sufficient  raiowl- 
edge  of  the  cleavage  to  enable  him  to  give 
to  each  side  a  sharp  and  tolerably  uniform 
edge.  It  will  be  observed  that  fig.  6  is  much 
darker  than  fig.  4.  This  distinction  is  not 
accidental,  but  venr  well  expresses  the  vari- 
ety in  the  hue  of  the  material  employed, 
some  of  the  spear  heads  being  pale  orown, 
and  some  almost  black.  The  weapons  are, 
in  &ct,  nothing  but  elongations  of  the  dagger 
shown  in  fig.  2,  of  the  "  tomahawks,"  on 
pase  722. 

u  the  reader  will  look  at  figs.  1  and  2  of 
the  illustration,  he  will  see  ttiat  there  are 
two  heads  of  somewhat  similar  construc- 
tion, except  that  one  is  single  and  the  other 
douDle.  These  spears  were  brought  from 
Port  Essington. 

^  Specimens  of  each  kind  are  in  my  collec- 
tion. They  are  of  great  size,  one  being 
more  than  thirteen  feet  in  length,  and  the 
other  falling  but  little  short  of  that  measure- 
ment In  diameter  they  are  as  thick  as  a 
man's  wrist:  and,  however  light  may  be  the 
wood  of  wnich  they  are  made,  they  are 
exceedingly  weighty,  and  must  be  very  in- 


ferior in  efficiency  to  the  light  throwing- 
spears  which  have  abready  been  described. 
Of  course  such  a  weapon  as  that  is  meant  to 
be  used  as  a  pike,  and  not  as  a  missile.  Be- 
sides these,  I  have  another  with  three  heads, 
and  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
two  others. 

In  every  case  the  head  and  the  shaft  are 
of  different  material,  the  one  being  light  and 

Eorous,  and  the  other  hard,  compact,  and 
eavy.  Instead  of  being  lashed  together 
with  the  neatness  which  is  exhibited  m  the 
lighter  weapons,  the  head  and  shaft  are 
united  with  a  binding  of  thick  string, 
wrapped  carefUlly,  but  yet  roughly,  round 
the  weapon,  and  not  being  covered  with  the 
coating  of  black-boy  Kum,  which  gives  so 
neat  a  look  to  the  smaller  weapons.  In  the 
three-pointed  spear,  the  maker  has  exer- 
cised his  ingenuity  in  decorating  the  weapon 
with  paint,  the  tips  of  the  points  being 
painted  with  red  and  the  rest  of  the  head 
white,  while  tiie  lashing  is  also  painted 
red. 

In  his  wild  state  the  Australian  native 
never  likes  to  be  without  a  spear  in  his 
hand,  and,  as  may  be  expected  from  a  man 
whose  subsistence  is  almost  entirely  due  to 
his  skill  in  the  use  of  weapons,  he  is  a  most 
accomplished  spear  thrower.  Indeed,  as  a 
thrower  of  missiles  in  general  the  Australian 
stands  without  a  rival  Putting  aside  the 
boomerang,  of  which  we  shall  presently 
treat,  the  Australian  can  hurl  a  spear  either 
with  his  hand  or  with  the  "  throw-stick,"  can 
fiing  his  short  club  with  unerring  aim,  and, 
even  should  he  be  deprived  of  these  missiles, 
he  has  a  singular  faculty  of  throwing  stones. 
Many  a  time,  before  the  character  of  the 
natives  was  known,  has  an  armed  soldier 
been  killed  by  a  totally  unarmed  Australian. 
The  man  has  fired  at  the  native,  who,  by 
dodging  about,  has  prevented  the  enemy 
from  taking  a  correct  aim,  and  then  has 
been  simply  cut  to  pieces  by  a  shower  of 
stones,  picked  up  ana  hurled  with  a  force 
and  precision  that  must  be  seen  to  be  be- 
lieved. When  the  first  Australian  discov- 
erer came  home,  no  one  would  believe  that 
any  weapon  could  be  flung  and  then  return 
to  the  thrower,  and  even  at  the  present  day 
it  is  difficult  to  make  some  persQns  believe 
in  the  stone-throwing  powers  of  the  Austra- 
lian. To  fling  one  stone  with  perfect  pre- 
cision is  not  so  easy  a  matter  as  it  seems,  but 
the  Australian  will  hurl  one  after  the  other 
with  such  rapidity  that  they  seem  to  be 
poured  from  some  machine;  and  as  he 
throws  them  he  leaps  from  side  to  side,  so 
as  to  make  the  missiles  converge  from  dif- 
ferent directions  upon  the  unfortunate  ob- 
ject of  his  aim. 

In  order  to  attain  the  wonderful  skill 
which  they  possess  \xx  K^oK^m^  as  weW  as  in 
throwing  spears,  \t  ^^  u^^^ftsaxy  tYiat  they 
should  be  in  constfibia.\.  ^jxafc^^e  torn  child- 
hood.   Accordjiig\^    ^fc&l  «t^  ^^^^  ^^  «*^ 
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ting   up  fibam  fights,  fLrm^d  with  shield, 

jjtli row-sticky  and   BpeJU-,  the  Ifttter  weapon 
[jbeiDg    headless,  and    the  end  blunted   by 
Ll^eing  §plit  and  Bcraped  into  filaments,  anti 
the  bushy  ftlamtintft  then  turned  bac:k.  until 
they  tbrm  a  sofl  fibrous  pmi-    Even  with 
this  protection^  the  weapon  is  not  to  be 
rjdespised;  and  if  It  strike  one  of  the  com- 
rbatanls  fairly,  it  is  anre  to  knock  him  down; 
fand  if  it  should  strike  him  in  the  rlbiv,  it 
^leaves  him  gasping  for  breath.    This  mimie 
spear  g06«  by  the  name  of  '^  matamoodluv' 
and  is  made  of  various  sizea  according  to  the 
ugit  and  capabilities  of  tlie  person  who  uses  it 
There  is  one  missile  which  is,  I  believe. 
sm  peeuliar  to  Australia  as  the  boomeran^^ 
though  it  is  not  so  widely  spread,  nor  of  sucli 
Uae  ia  war  or  hunting.    It  ij^  popularly  called 
the  "kangaroo-rat,"  on  account  of^its  pe- 
culiar leaping  progression,  and  it  may  be 
familiar  to  those  of  my  readers  who  saw  tlie 
Atii>tralian   cricketers  who    came    over  to 
^England  in  the  sjiring  of  1868.    The  **kan- 

f[aroi>-rat*'  is  a  piece  of  hard  wood  shaped 
ikc  a  double  cone,  and  having  a  long  flexi- 
ble handle  projecting  from  one  of  the  points, 
Tiif?  handle  is  about  a  yard  in  leofftlu  and  m 
thick  m  ao  artist's  drawing-pencil,  and  at  a 
little  distance  the  weapon  looks  like  a  huge 
tarlpole  with  a  much  elongated  tail  In 
4u**^^^lia  the  natives  make  the  tml  of  'a 
leixiblc  twig,  but  those  who  have  access  to 
'the  resources  of  civiUjsation  have  found  out 
that  whatelx^ne  is  the  best  substance  for  tlie 
tail  that  can  be  found.  ' 

When  the  native  tlirows  the  kangaroo* 
.fat,  he  takes  it  by  the  end  of  the  tail  and 
^Iwings  it  backward  and  forward,  so  that  it 
bends  quite  double,  and  at  last  he  gives  a 
tort  of  underhanded  jerk  and  lots  it  tiy.    It 
I  darts  through  the  air  with  a  sharp  and'men- 
"acing  hiss  nke  the  sound  of  a  n tie  ball,  its 
'  toHiatest  height  being  some  seven  or  eight 
"  feet  from  the  ground.    As  soon  as  it  touches 
'  the  earth,  it  springs  up  and  makes  a  succes- 
^  eiou  of  leaps,  each  less  than  the  preceding, 
** Until  it  finally  stops.    In  fact,  it  skims  over 
'^ the  ground  exaetly  as  a  flat  stone  skims  over 
"*thc  water  when  boys  are  playing  at  ^^  docks 
and  drakes."    The  distance  to  which  this 
instrument  can  be  thrown  is  really  astonish- 
ing.   T  have  seen  an  Australian  stand  flt  one 
side  of  Kennington  Oval,  and  throw   the 
**  kangaroo-rat "  completely  across  it.    M  uch 
depends  upon  the  angle  at  which  it  fli-st 
takes   the  ground.    If  thrown  too  high,  it 
makes  one  or  two  lofty  leaps,  but  traverses 
no  great  distance;  ami  if  it  be  thrown  too 
low,  it  shoots  along  the  ground,  and  is  soon 
brought  up  by  the  excessive  friction.    When 
properly  tnro'^wn,  it  looks  Jnst  like  a  living 
animal  leaping  along,  and'  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  traverse  the  country  say 
that  its  movements  have  a  wonderful  resem- 
blanee  to  the  Jon^  leaps  of  a  kangaroo-rat 
fleeing  in  alarm,  with  its  long  tail  trailing  as 
a  balance  behind  it. 


A  somewhat  Binularly  elmt>ed  mifik| 
used  in  Pijl,  but  the  Fijian  instrument lij 
stiffshaft,  andit  is  propelled  by  pkciB|j| 
end  of  the  fore  finger  a^ainat  the  hu%n 
thn>wing  it  underhand^,  Ic  is  only  mm 
a  game  in  which  the  compe titers  inr  l«« 
it  skimming  along  the  ground  as  fj^  i 
Bible* 

To  return  to  our  epeare.    It  h 
that  an  Australian  condescends  to  tbefj 
spear  by  hand,  the  native  always  nreft 

to  use  the  curious  impiement  called  h 
aborigines  a"  wummersih,"  or  **roidlalL' 
by  the  colonists  the  ^  throw-Btick" 
theory  of  the  throw-stick  is  simpk  ci 
but  the  practice  is  very  difficult,  and  i 
a  long  apprenticeship  before  it  can  be 
wi  th  an  y  certa  in  ty . 

The  principle  of  this  implement  ii  to< 
the  sling;  and  the  throw-stick  is,  ia  f 
sling  made  of  wood  instead  of  cord,  tlie 
taking  the  place  of  the  stooe.    So  cninj 
h  the  throw-stick  associated  witJb  the 
that  the  native  would  os  soon  think  of  i 
without  his  ^ear  a^s  without  the  iniJ 
whereby  he  tfarows  it,    Tlie  implf^oent 
difiTerent  forms  in    difit^r^nt  k 
though  the  principle  of  its  coi 
the  same  through ouL     In   the  lUi 
entitled  "Throw-sticks,"  on  pi^e 
reader  may  see  every  rariety  of  fol 
tlic  thnow-atick  takes.     He  wtl!  see.^ 
specting  tl^  figures,  that  it  consists  oii 
of  variable  length  and  breadth,  but  *Ii 
having  a  barblike  projection   at  ont^ 
Before  describing  the  manner  in  whiciL 
instmment  is  used,  I  will  proceed  to  a^ 
notice  of  the  mode  of  its  constructioa 
the  various  forms  which  it  takea. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  alwaja  more  or  la 
flattened;  sometimes,  as  in  fig.  Z,  t«da| 
almost  leai^shaped,  and  sometimes,  ais  in  % 
0,  being  quite  narrow,  and  throughout  tlii 

freater  part  of  its  length  little  more  tlua  i 
attened  stick.  It  is  always  made  of  ^am 
hard  and  elastic  wood,  and  in  many  caa^  i 
is,  kirge  and  heavy  enough  to  he  serviced 
as  a  club  at  close  quarters.  Indeed*  (*e 
very  good  specimen  in  my  collection,  whkl 
came  from  the  Swan  Biver,  was  lab^Qiii 
when  it  reached  me^  as  an  Indian  dsk 
This  form  of  the  throw-stick  is  shows  i 
fls*  3. 

This  particular  specimen  is  a  trifle  undff 
two  feet  in  length,  and  in  the  hroadest  psit 
it  measures  four  inches  and  a  ball'  in  widii 
In  the  centre  it  is  one-sixth  of  an  incb  ii 
thickness,  and  diminishes  gradually  to  ik 
edges,  which  are  about  as  sharp  as  "those  ft 
the  wooden  sword  already  mentioned,  Ta»- 
ard  the  end,  however,  it  beeomea  thick«, 
and  at  the  place  where  the  peg  is  placed  it 
is  as  thick  as  in  the  middle*  Such  a  we^ii 
wouM  be  very  formidable  if  used  as  a  club- 
scarcely  less  so,  indeed,  than  the  well*kuowa 
''  merai  "  of  New  Zealand. 
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Tluliat  it  has  been  used  for  this  purpose  is 

vi.dent  from  a  fracture,  which  has  clearly 

^en  caused  by  the  effect  of  a  severe  blow. 

^h.e  wood  is  split  from  one  side  of  the  handle 

Sk\f  alons  the  weapon,  and  so  it  has  been 

31  zmdered  for  a  time  unserviceable.    The  care- 

^X    owner  has,  however,  contrived  to  mend 

=^^  fracture,  and  has  done  so  in  a  singularly 

:3.^enious  manner.    He  has  fitted  the  broken 

•JL  xfaces  accurately  together,  and  has  then 

-^i^tind  them  with  the  kangaroo-tail  sinews 

^"3fc:iich  have  alreadv  been  mentioned.    The 

5-  "^news  are  flat,  an(f  have  been  protected  by 

-       "Mick  coating  of  black-boy  gum.    Perliaps 

*^^^  6  rea<ler  may  be  aware  tnat,  when  catgut 

^^  knotted,  the  ends  are  secured  by  scorchmo^ 

^=^.em,  which  makes  them  swell  into  round 

■^'fcaobs.    The  sinew  has  the  same  property, 

^■"^nd  the  native  has  secured  the  ends  pro- 

■^-S^ely  as  an  English  artisan  would  do. 

The  wood  is  that  of  the  tough,  hard,  wavy- 

^S"Tained  gum-tree.    Whether  m  coasequence 

^^^^^  much  handling   by  greasv  natives,  or 

^^yhether  from  other  causes,  I  do  not  know, 

^^ut  I  cannot  make  a  label  adhere  to  it    To 

^^ach  of  the  specimens  in  my  collection  is 

^^ttached  a  catalogue  number,  and  though  I 

^lave  tried  to  affix  the  label  witli  paste,  gum, 

^nd  glue,  neitlier  will  hold  it,  and  in  a  few 

^ays  the  label  falls  off  of  its  own  accord. 

TThis  specimen  has  been  cut  from  a  tree 

which  nas  been  attacked  by  some  boring 

insect,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  a  small 

hole  is  bored  through  it  edgewise,  and  has  a 

very  curious  appearance.    The  nole  looks 

exactly  like  that  of  our  well-known  insect, 

the  great  Sirex, 

The  peculiarly-shaped  handle  is  made 
entirelv  of  black-boy  gum,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  tendency  to  warp  away  from 
the  wood,  it  is  as  firm  as  on  the  day  when  it 
was  first  made.  The  peg  which  fits  into  the 
butt  of  the  spear  is  in  this  case  made  of 
wood,  but  in  many  throw-sticks  it  is  made 
of  bone.  Figs.  1  and  2  are  examples  of  this 
flattened  form  of  midlah,  and  were  drawn 
from  specimens  in  Southern  Australia.  At 
figs.  4  and  5  may  be  seen  examples  of  the 
throw-stick  of  Port  Essington,  one  of  which, 
fig.  4,  is  remarkable  for  the  pecul^rly-sliaped 
handle.  That  of  fiff,  5  seems  to  be  remark- 
ably inconvenient,  and  almost  to  have  been 
made  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing 
the  native  from  taking  a  firm  hold  of  the 
weapon.  Fig.  6  is  an  example  of  the  throw- 
stick  of  Queensland,  and,  as  may  easily  be 
seen,  can  be  used  as  a  club,  provided  that 
it  be  reversed,  and  the  peg  end  used  as  a 
handle. 

There  is  another  form  of  throw-stick  used 
in  Northern  Australia,  an  example  of  which 
may  be  seen  at  fig.  6.  It  is  a  full  foot  longer 
than  that  which  came  from  the  Murray,  and 
is  one  of  the  **  flattened  sticks  ^'  which  have 
been  casually  mentioned.  It  has  a  wooden 
spike  for  the  spear-butt,  and  a  most  remark- 
able  handle.     Two  pieces  of  melon-shell 


have  been  cut  at  rather  long  ovals,  and  have 
been  fixed  diagonally  across  the  end  of  the 
weapon,  one  on  each  side.  Black-boy  gum 
has  been  profusely  used    in  fixing  these 

Eieces,  and  the  whole  of  the  interior  space 
etween  the  shells  has  been  filled  up  with 
it.  A  diagonal  lashing  of  sinew,  covered 
with  the  same  gum,  passes  over  the  shells, 
and  the  handle  is  strongly  wrapped  with 
the  same  material  for  a  space  of  five  inches. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  see  how  the 
native  throws  the  spear. 

Holding  the  throw-stick  by  the  handle,  so 
that  the  other  end  projects  over  his  shoul- 
der, he  takes  a  spear  in  his  left  hand,  fits  a 
slight  hollow  in  its  butt  to  the  peg  of  the 
midlah,  and  then  holds  it  in  its  place  by 
passing  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  over 
the  shaft.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  leverage 
is  enormously  increased  by  this  plan,  and 
tliat  the  force  of  the  arm  is  more  tlian 
doubled 

Sometimes,  especially  when  hunting,  the 
native  throws  the  spear  without  further 
trouble,  but  when  he  is  engaged  in  a  fight 
ho  goes  through  a  series  of  performances 
which  are  rather  ludicrous  to  an  European, 
though  they  are  intended  to  strike  terror 
into  the  native  enemy.  The  spear  is  jerked 
about  violentfy,  so  that  it  quivers  just  like 
an  African  assagai,  and  while  vibrating 
strongly  it  is  thrown.  There  are  two  ways 
of  quivering  the  spear;  the  one  by  merely 
moving  the  right  hand,  and  the  other  by 
seizing  the  shall  in  the  left  hand,  and  shak- 
ing it  violently  while  the  butt  rests  against 
the  peg  of  the  throw-stick.  In  any  case  the 
very  fact  of  quivering  the  spear  acts  on  the 
Australian  warrior  as  it  does  upon  the  Afri- 
can. The  whirring  sound  of  the  vibrating 
weapon  excites  him  to  a  pitch  of  freuziea 
excitement,  and  while  menacing  his  foe  with 
the  trembling  spear,  the  warrior  dances  and 
leaps  and  veils  as  if  he  were  mad  —  and 
indeed  for  the  moment  he  becomes  a  raving 
madman. 

The  distance  to  which  the  spear  can  be 
thrown  is  something  wonderf\ii,  and  its  as- 
pect as  it  passes  through  the  air  is  singu- 
larly beautifuL  It  seems  rather  to  have 
been  shot  from  some  huge  bow,  or  to  be  fur- 
nished with  some  innate  powers  of  flight, 
than  to  have  been  flung  from  a  human  arm, 
as  it  performs  its  lofty  course,  undulating 
like  a  thin  black  snake,  and  writhing  its 
graceful  way  through  the  air.  As  it  leaves 
the  throw-stick,  a  slight'  clashing  sound  is 
heard,  which  to  the  experienced  ear  tells  its 
story  as  clearly  as  the  menacing  clang  of  an 
archer's  bowstring. 

To  me  the  distance  of  its  flight  is  not 
nearly  so  wonderful  as  the  precision  with 
which  it  can  be  aimed.  A  tolerably  long 
throw-stick  gives  so  powerful  a  leverage  that 
the  length  ot  range  is  not  so  very  astonish- 
ing. But  that  accuracy  of  aim  should  be 
attained  as  well  as  length  of  flight  is  really 
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wonficrfid.  I  havo  Bc^ea  the  nat!Te»,  when 
engaged  in  mock  battle,  Bfcaatl  at  a  tiistance 
of  eighty  or  ninotj  yarcls,  awd  throw  th^ir 
epears  with  such  certuinty  that,  in  four 
throwa  out  of  fiix,  the  antagonist  was 
obliged  to  move  in  order  to  escape  the 
ipean. 

Beside  the  powerful  and  loffy  throw,  they 
have  a  way  of  suddenlj  flinging  it  under- 
hand, sf j  that  it  skims  jiikt  above  the  ground, 
and,  when  it  touches  the  earth,  proceeds 
witli  a  fteriea  of  ncoebets  that  must  oe  pecul- 
iarly embarrassing  to  a  novice  in  that  kind 
of  warture. 

Tliis  power  of  the  ipear  is  never  hetter 
abown  than  ia  the  chiUe  of  the  kangaroo. 
When  a  native  sees  one  of  these  aniraalB 
eng%^ed  ia  feeding,  he  goes  off  to  a  little 
di^'taaee  where  it  cannot  see  him,  gathers  a 
few  leaf)'  houghs,  and  tics  them  together  m 
as  to  (otm  a  screen.  He  then  takes  his 
Bpeara,  tbrow*sticfc,  and  waddy,  and  goes  off 
in  chase  of  the  kangaroo*  Tafeing  advantage 
of  every  cover,  he  slips  aoiHelcssly  forward, 
always  Uking  care  to  approach  the  animal 
against  the  wind,  bo  that  it  shall  not  be  able 
to  detect  his  presence  by  the  nostrils,  and 
gliding  along  with  stnmed  avoidance  of 
withered  leaves,  dry  twigs,  and  tlie  other 
natural  objects  whicli,  by  their  rustling  and 
fsnapping,  warn  the  animal  that  danger  ia  at 
hand. 

As  long  as  possible,  the  hunter  keeps  under 
the  8heltt?r  of  natural  cover,  but  when  this  is 
impossible^  he  takes  to  his  leafy  screen,  and 
trusfa  to  it  for  approaclilng  within  range. 
Before  quitting  tue  trees  or  bush  behind 
which  he  has  been  hiding  himaeU;  he  takes 
his  spear,  fit^  it  to  the  thraw*stick,  raises  his 
arm  witii  the  spear  ready  rimsed,  and  never 
moves  tliiit  arm  until  it  delivers  the  spear* 
Holding  the  leafy  screen  in  front  of  him 
with  his  left  hand,  and  disposing  the  second 
spear  and  other  weaponi  wliien  caDnot  be 
hidden  siias  to  look  like  dead  branches  grow- 
ing from  the  bush,  be  glide  a  carefully  toward 
the  kangaroo,  always  advancing  "while  it 
stoops  to  feed,  and  crouching  quietly  behind 
the  screen  whenever  it  niiaes  itaelf/afterthe 
fashion  of  kangaroos,  and  surveys  the  sur- 
rounding cimntry. 

At  last  he  comes  within  fair  ranges  and 
with  unerring  aim  he  transfixes  uie  un- 
suspecting kangm-oo.  Sometimes  be  comes 
upon  -several  a  aim  ids.  ami  in  that  case  hJs 
second  spear  is  rapidly  lixed  in  the  mldlah 
and  hurleil  at  the  flying  jinimals, and,  should 
hv  havi'  cnine  to  tolerably  close  quarters,  the 
short  miHsile  club  is  flung  with  certain  aim. 
Having  thrown  all  tlie  missiles  which  he 
finds  in-ailable*  be  proce(;ds  to  despatch  the 
wounded  iinimals  with  his  waddy. 

In  the  illustration  No,  l,ou  the  f39th  page, 
the  actiiui  of  the  t!i  row -stick  is  well  shown^ 
and  t  w  o  see  ti  es  i  n  tli  e  h  u  n  t  are  d  epi  eted.  In 
the  foreground  is  a  huuter  who  hn^  succeeded 
ia  gelling  tolerably  close  to  th^  kaagaroos 


bycreepiag  toward  ihem  behind  theshitej 
of  trees,  and  is  just  poiamg  hi  a  speAr  lorM 
fatal  throw.    The  reader  will  noi&  t2i«  od^I 
ona  hone  ornament  which   pa^>es  thm$l 
the  septum  of  the  nose^  and  givea  such  a  cvtt> 
ous  character  to  the  face*     lo  the  backpr/tsri  I 
is  another  huater^  who  liai  been  ohiigtdti 
have  recourse  to  tlie  b0Uj|h  screen^  bi'   ' 
which  he  is  hidia^  himself  like  the  m4 
in  "  Macbeth,'*  while  the  unsuspecting  bi^l 
garoos  are  quietly  feeding  within  ea^yraml 
One  of  theai  has  taken  alarm,  and  ii  aiUof  j 
upriebt  to  look  about  it^  jn&t  as  the  iqiiiaH| 
will  do  while  it  is  feeding  on  the  groiuii 

The  reader  will  now  see  the  abidiai 
aecessity  of  an  accurate  aim  in  the  throiw. 
— an  accomplishment  which  to  me  is  afaM" 
tical  mystery.  I  can  hurl  the  spear  to  a«Q» 
siderable  distance  by  means  of  a  tbn>w<«tik^ 
but  the  aim  is  quite  another  buf^tness,  ifai 
spear  seeming  to  take  an  inclependeatccmrK 
of  its  own  without  the  least  reference  m  Ik 
wishes  of  the  thrower,  Tet  the  Austnta 
is  so  good  a  marksman  thfit  he  can  rmkt 
good  practice  at  a  man  at  the  distance  d 
eighty  or  ninety  yards,  making  due  allgw- 
ance  for  the  wind,  and  calctilating  the  cum 
described  by  the  en  ear  with  wonderfiil  m 
curacy;  while  at  a  short  distance  Ids 
hand  are  equally  true,  and  he  will 

kangaroo  at  twenty  or  thirty  yards 

taiaiy  as  it  could  be  shot  by  an  experieac^ 
rifleman. 

Ia  some  parts  of  Australia  the  nativeiW 
the  bow  a  ad  arrow;  but  the  employ  meCkt<l 
such  weapons  seems  to  belong  chiei!y  m  tji« 
inhabitaata  of  the  extreme  north*  Tbm 
are  ia  my  c^lkction  specimens  of  how*  mi 
arrows  brought  from  Cape  York,  m  hkh  m. 
their  w  ay  a  re  re  al  I  y  a  dm  i  r  a  b  1  e  Vt  eaj  »cp  n  ^  aod 
would  do  credit  to  the  arihers  of  Fohne^ia. 
The  bow  is  more  than  six  feet  b>nsi/atid  is 
made  from  the  avale,  i".  e.  the  solid  handKXi. 
It  is  very  stilf,  ami  a  powerful  as  wtll  a*i 
practised  arm  is  needed  to  bend  it  prr^perk. 

Like  the  spear  shall,  this  bow  is-  greatlj 
subjif c t  to  being  worm-eaten*  My  o w n  speci- 
men is  so  honey eondved  by  these  linv  bortra 
that  wlu  u  it  arrived  a  little  heap  of  yeUew 
powder  fell  t(ytbe  ground  wherever  the  boT 
was  set,  and,  if  it  were  sharpl_\^  slruefc,  i 
cloud  of  the  same  powder  came  from  it 
Fortunately,  the  same  looseaess  of  texture 
which  euidiled  the  beetle  to  make  such  havoc 
served  also  to  conduct  the  ]ioisou4'd  spirit 
which  I  injected  into  the  holes;  and  now  th^ 
ravages  liave  ceased,  and  not  the  most  vora- 
cious insect  in  existence  can  touch  the  wea- 
pon. Tlie  string  is  very  simply  made,  beiag 
nothing  hut  a  piece  of  nit  la  a  split  to  the  k- 
quired  thickness.  Perhaps  the  most  in  pea- 
ions  part  of  this  how  is  llie  matint^r  m  which 
tlie  loop  is  made.  Although  una^^quainted 
with  the  simple  yet  effective  bows tr rug  knot 
which  is  so  well"  known  to  our  archi  rs,  aaa 
which  would  not  suit  tbcstiifand  hars^h  rat* 
tan,  the  native  has  invented  a  knot  which  ii 
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quite  as  effiracious,  and  is  raanage<3  on  the 
same  priiu'ipio  of  taking  ,several  turas,  with 
the  cord  nmnd  itself  just  below  the  loop.  In 
order  to  give  the  rattan  the  needful  fle^tibility 
it  has  been  beaten  so  as  to  separate  it  into 
fibres  and  break  up  the  hard,  tlinty  coating 
which  surrounds  it,  iind  these  fibVea  have 
then  been  twisted  round  and  round  into  a 
sort  of  ntde  cord,  guarded  at  ihe  end  with  a 
wrapping  of  the  same  material  in  order  to 
preserve  it  from  unnivellin;^. 

The  arrovirs  are  suitable  to  the  bow*  Tbev 
are  variable  in  lenj^th,  Ijot  all  arc  mucli 
lonirer  than  those  which  the  EngUsh  bow- 
men were  accustomed  to  use,  and,  instead  of 
being  a  *' cloth  yard'*  in  lenij;th,  the  shortest 
measures  three  feet  seven  inches  in  leni^'th, 
while  the  loni^est  is  four  feet  eijrht  inches 
from  butt  to  point.  They  are  without  a 
vestipre  of  featheriufj,  and  have  no  nock,  so 
that  the  native  archer  is  obliLijed  to  h^bl  the 
arrow  against  the  strinjx  with  his  thumb  and 
finger,  and  cannot  draw  the  how  with  the 
fore  and  middle  tinge r,  as  all  good  English 
archers  have  done  ever  since  the  bow  was 
known. 

The  shatls  of  the  arrows  are  ma^le  of  reed, 
and  they  are  all  headed  with  long  spikes  of 
some  dark  and  heavy  wood,  which  enable 
them  to  fly  properly.  Some  of  the  heads  are 
plain,  rouiified  spikes,  but  others  are  elabo- 
rately barbed.  One,  for  example,  has  a  sin- 
gle row  of  six  barbs,  each  an  inch  in  length, 
and  another  has  one  double  barb,  like  that 
of  the  '*  broa<l  arrow  "  of  Kngland.  Another 
has,  instead  of  a  barb,  a  smooth  bulb,  ending 
gra<lually  in  a  spike,  and  serving  no  possible 
pur|>ose,  except  perhaps  that  of  ornament. 
Another  has  two  of  these  huibs;  and  another, 
the  longest  of  them  all,  has  a  slight  bulb,  and 
then  an  attempt  at  carving.  Tlio  pattern  is 
of  the  very  simplest  character,  but  it  is  the 
only  piece  of  carving  on  all  the  weapons. 
The  same  arrow  is  remarkable  for  having 
the  point  covered  for  some  two  inches  with 
a  sort  of  varnish,  looking  exactly  like  red 
sealing-wax,  while  a  ban  a  of  the  same  ma- 
terial eneircles  the  head  about  six  inches 
nearer  the  shaft  The  sailor  who  brought 
the  weapons  over  tidd  me  that  this  red  var- 
nish was  poison,  but  I  doubt  exceedingly 
whether  it  is  anything  but  ornament 

The  end  of  the  reed  into  which  the  head 
is  inserteil  is  guarded  by  a  wrapping  of 
rattan  tibro,  covered  with  a  sort  of  dark  var- 
nish^ which,  however,  is  not  the  black-boy 
gnm  that  U  so  plentifully  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  other  weapons.  In  one  iristanee 
the  place  of  the  wrapping  is  taken  by  an 
inch  or  so  of  plaiting,  wrought  bo  heauti- 
fblly  with  the  outside  of  the  rattan  cut  into 
flat*  strips  scarcely  wider  than  ordinary 
twine,  that  it  betrays  the  Polynesian  origin 
of  the  weapons,  and  contirms  me  in  the 
belief  that  the  bow  and  arrow  are  not  in- 
digenous to  Australia,  but  have  only  been 
imported  from  Kew  Guinea,  and  have  not 


made  their  way  inland.  The  natives  of 
Northern  Australia  have  also  evidently  bor* 
rowed  miieh  from  Polynesia,  as  we  shjtU  see 
in  the  course  of  this  narrative. 

The  bovv  is  usu.iUy  about  six  feet  in 
length,  though  one  in  my  possession  is 
somewhat  longer.  Owing  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  bow  and  arrows,  a  ftii!  equip- 
ment of  thcin  is  very  weightj-,  and,  together 
with  the  other  w*eapons  which  an  Austra- 
lian thinks  it  his  duly  to  carry,  must  be  no 
slight  bui*den  to  the  warrior. 

I'erticity  of  countenance  is  very  charac- 
teristic of  the  race,  and,  as  ^ve  "shall  see 
when  we  come  to  the  canoes  and  their  occu- 
pants, the  people  are  very  crafly:  mild  and 
coinjilaisant  when  they  think  themselves 
overmatched,  insolent  and  menaeiug  when 
they  fancy  themselves  superior,  nnd  tolera- 
bly' sure  to  commit  murder  if  they  think 
tlii'ey  can  do  so  with  impunity.  The  only 
mo<le  of  dealing  with  these  people  is  the 
safe  one  to  adopt  with  all  savages:  i,  c. 
never  trust  themy  and  never  cheat  tliem. 

We  now  come  to  that  most  wonderful  of 
nil  weapons,  the  boomtTang,  This  is  essen- 
tially the  national  weapon  of  Australia,  and 
is  found  throughout  the  West  conn  try •  As 
far  as  is  known,  it  is  peculiar  to  Australia, 
and,  though  curious  missiles  are  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  there  is  none  which 
can  be  compared  with  the  boomerang. 

On  one  of  the  old  E^'vptian  monuments 
there  is  a  figure  of  a  binl-catcher  in  a  canoe. 
He  is  assisted  by  a  cat  uhom  he  has  taught 
to  catch  prey  for  him,  and,  i*s  the  birds  fiy 
out  of  the  reeds  among  which  he  is  pushing 
his  canoe,  he  is  hurling  at  them  u  curved 
missile  which  some  persons  liave  thought  to 
he  the  boomerang,  I  cannot,  however,  see 
that  there  is  the  slightest  reason  for  such  a 
sun  position. 

No  weapon  in  the  least  like  the  boome* 
rang  is  at  present  found  in  any  part  of 
Africa,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no 
example  of  a  really  etheient  weapon  having 
entirely  disappeared  from  a  whole  continent. 
The  harf>0(ui  with  which  the  Egyptians  of 
old  killed  the  hippopotamus  is  used  at  the 
present  day  without  the  least  alteration;  the 
net  is  used  for  catching  fish  in  the  same 
manner;  the  spear  and  shield  of  the  Egyp- 
tian infantry  were  identical  in  shape  with 
those  of  the  Kanomboo  soldier,  a  portrait  of 
whimi  may  be  seen  on  page  012;  the  bow 
and  arrow  still  survive;  and  even  the  whip 
with  which  the  Egyptian  task  masters  beat 
their  Jewish  servants  is  the  ^' khoorbash ^' 
with  which  the  Nubian  of  the  present  day 
beats  his  slave. 

In  all  probability,  the  curved  weapon 
which  the  binl-eatcher  holds  in  his  hand, 
and  which  he  is  about  to  throw,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  short  club,  analogous  to  the 
knob-kerry  of  the  Kaffir,  and  having  no 
returning  power.  Varying  slightly  in  some 
of  ita  details,  tha  boonierang  is  identical  in 
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prfnciple  wherever  it  is  made.  It  is  a  flat- 
tish  curvc^d  piece  qf  wood,  various  examples 
of  which  inay  he  seen  in  the  illystralion  on 
the  731st  paj?e;  and  neither  by  Uh  shape 
nor  material  does  it  give  the  least  idea  uf  its 
wonderful  powers. 

The  material  of  which  the  boomemng  (or 
hommerenf^,  iis  tlie  word  is  sometimes  ren- 
dered) is  made  i»  almost  invariably  that  of 
the  gum-tree,  winch  is  heavy,  hard,  and 
tough,  and  m  able  to  sustain  a  tolerably 
eevere  shock  without  breakin;^.  It  is  filif^htly 
convex  nn  the  upper  surface,  and  flat  below, 
and  is  always  thickest  in  the  middle,  beint,' 
scnipcd  away  toward  the  edpjes,  vvlui  !i  ai'e 
moderately  sharp,  especiall}'  the  outer  edi?c. 
It  is  used  ns  a  missile,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
strangest  weapoos  that  ever  was  iuvt^ntetl 

In  tbc  old  fairy  tales,  with  which  wo  are 
more  or  less  ac<piainted,  one  uT  tbe  stranj^e 
gifts  which  is  presented  bv  tbe  fairy  to  the 
hero  is  often  a  weapon  of  some  wondeifid 
power.  Thus  we  have  the  sword  of  sharp- 
ness, which  cut  throuf^h  every  tbin;T:  at 
which  it  was  aimetb  and  the  coat  of  mail, 
wdiich  no  weapon  wotdd  pierce.  It  is  a  pity, 
by  the  way,  that  the  »^word  and  the  cofit 
never%eeo'i  to  have  been  tried  a^fainst  each 
other.  Then  there  are  arrows  (in  more 
modern  tales  modified  into  bullets)  tb;U 
always  struck  their  mark,  and  so  ou.  And 
in  one  of  the  highest  flights  of  fairy  lore  we 
read  of  arrows  that  always  returned  of  their 
own  aceoi'd  to  tbe  archer. 

In  Australia,  however,  we  have,  as  an 
actual  fact^  a  missile  that  can  be  thrown  to 
a  considerable  distance,  and  which  always 
returns  to  tbe  thrower,  l^y  a  peculiar  mofb* 
of  burling!:  it  tbe  weapon  circles  through  tbc 
air,  and  then  describes  a  circular  course, 
falling  by  tbc  side  of  or  behind  the  man 
who  threw  it.  Tbe  mode  of  throwing  is 
very  simple  in  theory,  and  very  difTicult  in 
practice.  The  weapon  is  grasped  by  the 
handle,  which  is  usually  marked  bv  a  nu ru- 
ber of  cross  cuts,  so  sir' to  giv*e  a  ffrm  hold, 
and  tbe  flat  side  is  kept  downward.  Then, 
with  a  quick  and  sharp  fling,  tbe  boomerang 
is  hurled,  the  hand  at  tbe  same  lime  being 
di'awn  back,  so  as  to  make  the  weapon 
revolve  with  extreme  rapidity.  A  billiard- 
player  will  understand  the  sort  of  movo- 
raent  wlien  told  that  it  is  on  tlie  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  '\scr(nv-back  ^^  stroke  at  billiards, 
Tlie  weapon  must  be  flung  with  great  force, 
or  it  will  not  perform  its  evolutions  properly. 

If  tbe  reader  would  like  to  practice  throw- 
ing  the  l)oomcrang,  let  me  recommend  bim, 
in  the  first  place,  to  procure  a  genuine 
w  eapt m ,  an d  n  o tan  E  n  gl  i  sh  i  m  i  tatio n  tb ere- 
of,  such  »s  is  generally  sold  at  the  toy-shops. 
He  shtadd  tlien  go  alone  into  a  large  field, 
where  the  ground  is  tolerably  soft  and  there 
are  no  Inrge  stones  about,  and  then  stand 
facint;  the  wind.  Having  grasped  it  as 
descrilied,  ho  sliould  mark  with  his  eye  a 
spot  on  the  ground  at  the  distance  of  forty 


yards  or  so,  and  hurl  the  boomerang  iit  I 
Should  he  throw  it  rig^hllj,  the  wea|>oiiH 
at  (irst  look  as  if  it  were  going  to  strike  Iti 
ground;  but,  instead  of  doing  bo^  it  iC 
shrmt  off  at  a  greater  or  lesa  angle,  aceori^ 
ing  to  circumstances,  and  vrill  ris<»  hisrhiMi 
the  air,  circling  round  with  gradually  diffl» 
isliing  force,  until  it  falls  to  tbe  enwat 
Should  sufficient  force  have*  been  liaptrM 
to  it,  tbo  boomerang  ivill  fall  some  eight  «| 
ten  yards  behind  the  thrower. 

It  is  necessary  tttat  the  thrower  should 
alone,  or  at  least  have  only  an   instnieterl 
with  him,  when  he  practises  this  arUsu 
boomeranfi[   will,  in    inexperienced   hai 
tidvc  all  kinds  of  strange  courses,  and  i 
in  all  probability,  swerve  from  lis  line, 
strike  one  of  the  spectators;  and  the  " 
with  which  a  bwmei-ang  can  strike  is  ' 
iucredible,    I  have  seen  a  dog  killed 
spot.  Its  body  being  nearly  cut  in  two 
boomerang  as  it  fell;  and'  I  once  aiiir  i 
spur  struck  clean  off  the  heel  of  an 
tu>u»  spectator,  who  ran  acrot^  the  patil 
the  weapon. 

It  ii*  necessary  that  he  choose  a  soft 
as  spa c ions  fielil,as  the  boomerang'  hi 
vapA  knack  of  selecting  the  hardest 
which  to  fall,  and  if  it  ctin  And  a  lai 
is  sure  to  strike  it^  and  so  break  il 
jiieces.  And  if  there  are  trees  in  tl 
it  will  get  among  the  boughs,  perhaps 
i  ts p  If,  c  e rtai  n  1  y  d anMi  ge  i  t^e  I f,  an  d  prob^ 
stick  among  the  branches.  The  lejinRt 
should  throw  also  against  the  wind,  u^.  If 
the  boomemng  is  thrown  with  ll 
doc»  not  think  of  coming  back  ;;_ 
sails  on  as  if  it  never  meant  to  stiip,  sud  m 
sure  to  reach  a  wonderful  distance  oefoie  it 
falls. 

Nearly  thirty  years  ago,  I  lost  a  boc*B*^ 
rfinj^  bv  Ibis  very  error.  In  company  ifitll 
some  ol'^my  schoolfellows,  I  was  throwing  thi 
weapon  for  their  amusement,  when  OQ««f 
fhem  snatched  it  up,  turned  round,  sal 
threw  it  w^th  all  bis  force  in  the  directioo 
of  tbe  wind.  Tbe  distance  to  which  tk» 
weapon  travelled  I  am  afraid  to  meutioo. 
lest  it  should  not  be  believed.  The  grotma 
in  that  neighborhood  is  composed  of  roc* 
cessive  undulation  a  of  hill  ana  vale,  wid  ire 
saw  the  boomerang  cross  two  of  the  Tallen, 
and  at  last  disappear  into  a  grove  of  liiD«- 
trees  that  edge  a  tbe  churchyard. 

In  vain  we  sought  for  the^  weapon,  anfl  it 
was  not  found  until  four  years    aflerward, 
when  a  plumber,  who  had  been  sent  to  re- 
pair  the  roof  of  the  church,  found  it  sttclt- 
ing  in  the  leads.     So  it  had  first  traversed 
that  extraordinary  distance,  had   then  cul 
clean   tbronpib  the    foliage    of   a    li*-;    *'^ 
and  lastly  had  sufficient  force  to  ^ 
the  1  e  ad  en  roo  fi  n  g  o  f  a  ch  u  reh.     Tl  k  .  v    . .. . 
rang  was  brougiit  down  half  decayed*  and 
wrenched  out  of  its  proper  fond  by  th« 
shock. 

Should  the  reader  wish  to  learn  the  OM 
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^    of  the  weapon,  he  should  watch  a  native 

^    throw  it    The  attitude  of  the  man  as  he 

5;    hurls  the  boomerang  is  singularly  graceful. 

3!    Holding  three  or  four  of  the  weapons  in  his 

It    left  hand,  he  draws  out  one  at  random  with 

^)    his  right,  while  his  eyes  are  fixed  on  the 

as    object  which  he  desires  to  hit,  or  the  spot 

»!    to  which  the  weapon  has  to  travel.    BslL- 

z    ancing  the  boomerang  for  a  moment  in  his 

it    hand,  he  suddenly  steps  a  pace  or  two  for- 

:      ward,  and  with  a  quick,  sharp,  almost  angry 

r     stroke,  launches  his  weapon  into  the  air. 

[         Should  he  desire  to  bring  the  boomerang 

i:     back  again,  he  has  two  modes  of  throwing. 

^     Xn  the  one  mode,  he  flings  it  hish  in  the  air, 

into  which  it  mounts  to  a  wonderful  height, 

circling  the  while  with  a  bold,  vigorous  sweep, 

that   reminds  the  observer  of  the  grand 

flight  of  the  eagle  or  the  buzzard.    It  flies 

on  until  it  has  reached  a  spot  behind  the 

thrower,  when  all  life  seems  suddenly  to 

die  out  of  it;  it  collapses,  so  to  speak,  like 

a  bird  shot  on  the  wing,  topples  over  and 

over,  and  fells  to  the  ground. 

There  is  another  mode  of  throwing  the 
returning  boomerang  which  is  even  more 
remarkable.  The  thrower,  instead  of  aim- 
ing ki^h  in  the  air,  marks  out  a  spot  on  the 
ground  some  thirty  or  forty  yaras  in  ad- 
vance, and  hurls  the  boomerang  at  it  The 
weapon  strikes  the  ground,  and,  instead  of 
being  smashed  to  pieces,  as  might  be  thought 
from  the  violence  of  the  stroke,  it  springs 
from  the  ground  Anteeus-like,  seeming  to 
attain  new  vigor  by  its  contact  with  the 
earth.  It  flies  up  as  if  it  had  been  shot 
from  the  ground  by  a  catapult;  and,  taking 
a  comparatively  low  elevation,  performs  the 
most  curious  evolutions,  whirling  so  rapidly 
that  it  looks  like  a  semi-transparent  disc 
with  an*  opaque  centre,  and  directing  its 
course  in  an  erratic  manner  that  is  very 
alarming  to  those  who  are  unaccustomed 
to  it  I  have  seen  it  execute  all  its  manoeu- 
vres within  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the 
ground,  hissing  as  it  passed  through  the  air 
with  a  strangely  menacing  sound,  and,  when 
it  finally  came  to  the  ground,  leaping  along 
as  if  it  were  a  living  creature. 

We  will  now  examine  the  various  shapes 
of  boomerangs,  as  seen  in  the  illustration 
on  the  731st  page.  Some  of  the  specimens 
are  taken  from  the  British  Museum,  some 
from  the  collection  of  Colonel  Lane  Fox, 
some  from  my  own,  and  the  rest  are  drawn 
by  Mr.  Angas  from  specimens  obtained  in 
the  country.    I  have  had  them  brought  to- 

f  ether,  so  that  the  reader  may  see  how  the 
oomerang  has  been  graduidiy  modified  out 
of  the  club. 

At  fig.  4  is  the  short  pointed  stick  which 
may  either  answer  the  purpose  of  a  minia- 
ture club,  a  dagger,  or  an  instrument  to  be 
used  in  the  ascent  of  trees.  Just  below  it 
is  a  club  or  waddy,  with  a  rounded  head, 
and  at  fig.  6  the  head  has  been  developed 
into  a  point,  and  rather  flattetied.    1£  the 


reader  will  refer  to  figs.  6  and  7,  he  will, 
see  two  clubs  which  are  remarkable  for 
having  not  only  the  knob,  but  the  whole  of 
the  handle  flattened,  and  the  curve  of  the « 
head  extended  to  the  handle. 

The  transition  from  this  club  to  the  boome- 
rang is  simple  enough,  and,  indeed,  we  have 
an  example  (fig.  I)  of  a  weapon  which  looks 
like  an  ordinary  ooomerang,  but  is  in  fact 
a  club,  and  is  used  fbr  hand-to-hand  combat 

These  figures  show  pretty  clearly  the  pro- 
^essive  structure  of  the  boomerang.  The 
flattened  clubs  were  probably  made  from 
necessity,  the  native  not  being  able  to  find  a 
suitable  piece  of  wood,  and  &king  the  best 
that  he  could  get  If,  then,  one  of  these 
clubs  were,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
hurled  at  an  object,  the  superior  value  which 
this  flatness  conferred  upon  it  as  a  missile 
would  be  evident  as  well  as  the  curved 
course  which  it  would  take  through  the  air. 
The  native,  ever  quick  to  note  anj-thing 
which  might  increase  the  power  of  his 
weapons,  would  be  sure  to  notice  this  latter 
peculiaritjr,  and  to  perceive  the  valuable 
uses  to  which  it  coula  be  turned.  He  would 
therefore  try  various  forms  of  flattened  mis- 
siles, until  he  at  last  reached  the  true  boom- 
erang. 

The  strangest  point  about  the  boomerang 
is,  that  the  curve  is  not  uniform,  and,  in  fac^ 
scarcely  any  two  specimens  have  precisely 
the  same  curve.  Some  have  the  curve  so 
sharp  that  it  almost  deserves  the  name  of 
angle,  for  an  example  of  which  see  fig.  8; 
others,  as  in  fig.  9,  have  the  curve  very 
slight;  while  others,  as  in  fig.  2,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  a  double  curve,  ana  there  is  a  spec- 
imen in  the  British  Museum  in  which  the 
double  curve  is  very  boldly  marked.  Tho 
best  and  typical  form  of  boomerangis,  how- 
ever, that  which  is  shown  at  fig.  3.  The  spec- 
imen which  is  there  represented  was  made 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Darling. 

The  natives  can  do  almost  anything  with 
the  boomerang,  and  the  circuitous  course 
which  it  adopts  is  rendered  its  most  useful 
(characteristic.  Many  a  hunter  has  wished 
that  he  only  possessed  that  invaluable 
weapon,  a  gun  which  would  shoot  round  a 
corner,  and  just  such  a  weapon  does  the 
Austi^ian  find  in  his  boomerang.  If,  for 
example,  he  should  see  a  kangaroo  in  such  a 
position  that  he  cannot  come  within  the 
range  of  a  spear  without  showing  himself 
and  alarming  the  animal,  or  say,  for  ex- 
ample, that  it  is  sheltered  from  a  direct 
attack  by  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  he  will  steal  as 
near  as  ne  can  without  disturbing  the  ani- 
mid,  and  then  will  throw  his  boomerang  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  circle:^  round  the 
tree,  and  strikes  the  animal  at  which  it  is 
aimed. 

That  such  precision  should  be  obtained 
with  so  curious  a  weapon  seems  rather  re- 
markable, but  those  or  my  readers  who  are 
accustomed  to  play  at  bowls  will   call  to 
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mind  the  enormous  pow(*r  which  Is  given  to 
them  by  the  "  bias,"  or  weiy^lited  side  of  the 
bowl,  and  tlie  bold  curves  which  they  can 
force  the  missile  to  execute,  when  they  wish 
to  aeiui  the  bowl  round  a  number  of  obsta- 
cles which  are  in  its  way.  The  boomerang 
is  used  as  a  sort  of  aerial  bowl,  with  the 
advautaj^e  that  the  expert  thrower  is  able 
to  alter  the  biaii  at  will,  and  to  make  the 
weapon  describe  almost  any  curve  that  he 
chooses* 

It  is  even  »aid  that,  in  ciiae  there  should 
be  obstacles  which  prevent  the  boomerang 
fttjm  passing  round  the  txee,  the  native  has 
the  power  of  tb rowing  it  so  that  it  strikes 
the  ground  in  front  of  the  tree,  and  then,  by 
the  Sirce  of  the  throw,  leaps  over  the  top  of 
the  hraoches,  and  deseenda  upon  the  object 
at  which  it  is  throw^tt 

On  page  73f>  is  shown  a  scene  on  the  river 
Murmy, In  which  the  natives  are  drawn  aa 
they  appear  when  catching  the  shag,  a  spe- 
cies of  cormorant,  ivhich  ts  found  there  in 
great  numbers.  They  capture  these  birds 
in  various  ways,  sometimes  by  ehmlntig  at 
night  the  trees  on  which  they  roost,,  and 
seizing  them,  getting  severely  Hitten,  hv  the 
way ^  on  t  h  eir  naked  li  m  bs  ana  b  od t  es,  ^hey 
have  also  a  very  itigeuious  mode  of  plant- 
ing sticks  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  so  that 
they  project  above  the  surface,  and  form 
convenii^nt  res tia^-p laces  for  the  birds. 
Fatigued  witti  diving,  the  cormorants  are 
iure  to  pei'ch  upon  them;  and  as  they  are  dol- 
ing while  digesting  their  meal  of'^  tish,  the 
native  swims  gently  up,  and  suddenly  catches 
them  by  the  wlngs^  and  drags  them  under 
water,  *He  always  breaks  the  neck  of  the 
bird  at  once. 

They  arc  so  w^ontlerfully  skilful  in  the 
■water,*  that  when  pelicans^  are  swimming 
unsuspectingly  ou  the  surface,  the  natives 
approa4'h  sile'ntlv,  dive  under  them,  seize 
the  birds  hv  the  legs,  jerk  them  under  water, 
and  break  fintb  the  wings  and  legs  so  rapidly 
that  the  unfortunate  binls  have  no  chance  of 
escape, 

Sometimes,  as  shown  in  the  illustration, 
the  natives  urn  thidr  boomerangs  and  clubs, 
knock  the  hinls  ofT  the  branelies  on  which 
they  are  roosting,  and  se<'ure  them  before 
they  have  recovered  from  the  stunning  blow 
of  the  weapon.  When  approaching  cormo- 
rants and  other  aquatic  birds,  the  native  has 
a  very  iugc^nious  plan  of  dis*juising  himself 
He  gathers  a  buorh  of  weens,  tics  it  ou  his 
head,  :iud  slips  qn let ly  into  the  water,  keep- 
ing hiH  whrde  body  immersed,  and  only  al- 
lowing the  artifieial  covering  to  he  seen. 
The  bird  being  quite  accustomed  to  see 
patches  of  v-^eeds  lloatln^:  along  the  water, 
takes  no  notice  of  so  familiar  an  object,  and 
BO  allows  the  disguiiied  man  to  come  within 
easy  reach. 

'to  re  tu  m  to  th  e  1 1  oom  er an  ^,  Th  e  rcade  r 
may  readily  have  imai^dned  that  the  manu- 
iacturo  of  ^@o  remarkable  an  implement  is 


not  a  very  easy  one.  The  i^n<«w  pdiiti 
w^hich  constitute  the  excellence  of  abcKime* 
rang  are  so  light  that  there  is  ^»jT^lt«D 
European  w^ho  can  see  them,  e^siifecialfy  m 
the  shape,  size,  and  weight  of  the  wesam 
differ  so  much  according  to  the  Immf 
in  which  it  was  made.  The  ofitive,  wim 
employed  in  making  a  boomeraog,  aften 
spends  many  days  over  it,  not  only  on  i£^ 
count  of  the  very  iraperfi?ct  tools  whicU  be 
possesses,  but  by  reason  of  the  mmnle  c«i 
which  is  required  in  the  manulkfrtiiTie  of  i 
goml  weapon* 

Day  after  day  he  ma^'  be  seen  wftli  iht 
boomerang  in  liis  hand,  chipping  at  it^owk 
and  circumspectly,  and  becoming  more  mi 
more  careful  as  it  approaches  evjraplellaiu 
When  be  has  settled  me  ctirve,  and  raenrly 
flattened  it  to  its  proper  thicknesa,  lii 
seareel;^^  makes  three  or  four  6trfikii«  irilhoot 
balanefng  the  weapon  in  hi»  hand,  Usokinf 
carefully  along  ilie  edges,  and  matdug  mrwe* 
ments  as  if  he  were  atiout  to  tlircm*  it  The 
last  few  chips  seem  to  exercise  a  wonderful 
effect  on  the  powers  of  the  weapon,  an '3 
about  them  the  native  is  exceedingly  fctiti* 
ions. 

Yet,  with  all  this  care,  the  weapon  b  i 
very  rougli  one,  and  the  marks  of  the  (lint 
axe  are  left  without  even  an  attempt  to 
smooth  them.  In  a  well* used  boomerang 
the  prqfectiug  edges  of  the  gr<^K>ves  made  l»f 
various  cuts  and  chins  become  quite  jwt 
ished  by  friction,  w  hile  the  sunken  portjoo 
is  left  rough.  In  one  tine  speciincn  in  mj 
possession  the  manufacturer  has  taken  a 
curious  advantage  of  tliese  grooves.  Be- 
sides marking  tlie  handle  end  by  CHaTeHnglt  \ 
with  erops-scorinps  sis  ha5  already^  been  ae- 
scriljed,  he  has  tilJed  the  grooves  with  the 
red  ochre  of  which  the  Australian  is  so  fond, 
and  for  some  eight  inches  the  remains  of 
the  red  paint  are  vif^ible  in  almost  every 
groove. 

So  delicate  is  the  operation  of  hoomeraog 
making,  that  some  men,  natives  though  they 
he,  cannot  turn  out  a  really  good  weapon, 
while  others  are  ceJehrated  for  their  sldll* 
and  can  dispose  of  their  weapons  bs  last  a» 
they  make  them.  One  of  the  native  **  kin^'* 
was  a  well-known  boomerang  maker,  andliis 
weapons  were  widely  distribiited  among  the 
natives,  who  knevv  his  handiw^ork  a^^  an  artist 
knows  the  touch  of  a  celebrate*!  painter.  To 
this  skill,  and  the  comparative  ivcalth  which 
its  exercise  brought  hmi^  the  king  in  ques- 
tion owed  the  principal  part  of  his  auuior- 
ity, 

A  fair  idea  of  the  siee  and  weight  of  the 
boomerang  may  be  gained  by  the  measure- 
ments of  the  weapon  which  has  just  heea 
mentioned.  It  is  t^wo  feet  nine  inches  long 
when  measured  with  the  ctirve,  and  two  feet 
six  inches  from  tip  to  tip.  It  is  exactly  two 
inches  in  width,  only  narrowing  at  the  tipsj 
and  its  weight  is  exactly  eleven  ounces. 
This,  by  the  way,  is  a  war  toomerang,  and  is 
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shaped  like  that  which  is  shown  in  **  Boome- 
rangs "  on  ijage  731,  fig.  3.  Another  speci- 
men, which  is  of  about  the  same  weignt,  is 
shaped  like  that  of  fig.  8.  It  measures  two 
feet  five  inches  alon^  the  curve,  two  feet 
one  inch  from  tip  to  tip,  and  is  threp  inches 
in  width  in  the  middle,  diminishing  gradu- 
ally toward  the  tips. 

In  order  to  enable  them  to  ward  off  these 
various  missiles,  the  natives  are  armed  with 
a  shield,  which  varies  exceedingly  in  shape 
and  dimensions,  and,  indeed,  in  some  places 
is  so  unlike  a  shield,  and  apparently  so  in- 
adequate to  the  office  of  protecting  tne  body, 
that  when  strangers  come  to  visit  my  collec- 
tion I  often  have  much  difficulty  in  persuad- 
ing them  that  such  strange-looking  objects 
can  by  any  possibility  be  shields.  As  there 
is  so  great  a  variety  in  the  shields,  I  have 
collected  together  a  number  of  examples, 
which,  I  believe,  comprise  every  form  of 
shield  used  throughout  Australia.  Two  of 
them  are  from  specimens  in  my  own  collec- 
tion, several  from  that  of  Colonel  Lane  Fox, 
others  are  drawn  from  examples  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  the  rest  were  sketched 
by  Mr.  Angas  in  the  course  of  his  travels 
through  Australia. 

As  a  general  fact,  the  shield  is  very  solid 
and  heavy,  and  in  some  cases  looks  much 
more  likie  a  club  with  which  a  man  can  be 
knocked  down,  than  a  shield  whereby  he  can 
be  saved  from  a  blow,  several  of  Ihem  hav- 
ing sharp  edges  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
flicting mjury. 

If  the  reader  will  look  at  the  row  of  shields 
on  page  742,  he  will  see  that  figs.  2  and  3  ex- 
hibit two*  views  of  the  same  shield.  This  is 
one  of  the  commonest  forms  of  the  weapon, 
and  is  found  throughout  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  Western  Australia.  It  is  cut  out  of 
a  solid  piece  of  the  ever  usefhl  gum-tree,  and 
is  in  consequence  very  hard  and  very  heavy. 
As  mav  be  seen  bv  reference  to  the  illustra- 
tion, tne  form  of  the  shield  is  somewhat 
triangular,  the  face  which  forms  the  front  of 
the  weapon  being  slightly  rounded,  and  the 
handle  being  formed  oy  cutting  through  the 
edge  on  which  the  other  two  faces  converge. 
The  handle  is  very  small,  and  could  scarcely 
be  used  by  an  ordinary  European,  though  it 
is  amply  wide  enough  for  the  small  and  deli- 
cate looking  hand  of  the  Australian  native. 
My  own  is  a  small  hand,  but  is  yet  too  large 
to  hold  the  Australian  shield  comfortably. 

The  reader  will  see  that  by  this  mode  of 
forming  the  handle  the  wrist  has  great  play, 
andean  turn  the  shield  from  side  to  side 
with  the  slightest  movement  of  the  hand. 
This  faculty  is  very  useftil,  especially  when 
the  instrument  is  used  for  warding  off  the 
8i>ear  or  the  club,  weapons  which  need  only 
to  be  just  turned  aside  in  order  to  guide 
them  away  from  the  body. 

One  of  these  shields  in  my  own  collection 
18  a  very  fine  example  of  the  instrument,  and 


its  dimensions  will  serve  to  guide  the  reader 
as  to  the  usual  form,  size,  and  weight  of  an 
Austi^ian  shield.  It  measures  exactly  two 
feet  seven  inches  in  length,  and  is  five  inches 
wide  at  the  middle,  which  is  the  broadest 
part  The  width  of  the  hole  which  recei\es 
the  hand  is  three  inches  and  three-eighths, 
and  the  weight  of  the  shield  is  rather  more 
than  three  pounds. 

The  extraordinary  weight  of  the  shield  is 
needed  in  order  to  enable  it  to  resist  the 
shock  of  the  boomerang,  the  force  of  whicb 
may  be  estimated  by  its  weight,  eleven 
ounces,  multiplied  by  the  force  with  which 
it  is  hurled.  This  terrible  weapon  cannot  be 
merely  turned  aside,  like  the  spear  or  the 
waddy,  and  often  seems  to  receive  an  addi- 
tional impulse  from  striking  any  object,  as 
the  reader  may  see  by  reference  to  page  737, 
in  which  the  mode  of  throwing  the  W)ome- 
rang  is  described.  A  boomerang  must  be 
stopped,  and  not  merely  parried,  and  more- 
over, if  it  be  not  stopped  properly,  it  twists 
round  the  shield,  and  with  one  of  its  revolv- 
ing ends  infiicts  a  wound  on  the  careless 
warrior. 

Even  if  it  be  met  with  the  shield  and 
stopped,  it  is  apt  to  break,  and  the  two 
halves  to  converge  upon  the  body.  The 
very  fragments  of  the  boomerang  seem  able 
to  infiict  almost  as  much  iniury  as  the  entire 
weapon*  and,  in  one  of  the  skirmishes  to 
vhich  the  natives  are  so  addicted,  a  man 
was  seen  to  fall  to  the  ground  with  his  body 
cut  completely  open  by  a  broken  boomerang. 

It  is  in  waroing  off  the  boomerang,  there- 
fore, that  the  chief  skill  of  the  Australian  is 
shown.  When  he  sees  the  weapon  is  pursu- 
ing a  course  which  will  bring  it  to  him,  he 
steps  forward  so  as  to  meet  it;  and,  as  the 
boomerang  clashes  against  the  .shield,  he 

fives  the  latter  a  rapid  turn  with  the  wrist 
f  this  manoeuvre  be  properly  executed,  the 
boomerang  breaks  to  pieces,  and  the  frag- 
ments are  struck  apart  by  the  movement  of 
the  shield. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  may  remem- 
ber that  "  Dick-ardick,"  the  very  popular 
member  of  the  Australian  cricketers  who 
came  to  England  in  1868,  among  other  ex- 
hibitions of  his  quickness  of  eye  and  hand, 
allowed  himself  to  be  pelted  with  cricket 
ballSj  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  yards,  having 
nothing  wherewith  to  protect  himself  but 
the  shield  and  the  leowal,  or  angular  club, 
the  former  being  used  to  shield  the  body, 
and  the  latter  to  guard  the  legs.  The  force 
and  accuracy  with  which  a  practised  crick- 
eter can  throw  the  ball  are  familiar  to  all 
Englishmen,  and  it  was  really  wonderftil  to 
see  a  man,  with  no  clothes  but  a  skin-tight 
elastic  dress,  with  a  piece  of  wood  five  inches 
wide  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  club  in  his 
right,  quietly  stand  against  a  positive  rain 
of  cricket-balls  as  long  as  any  one  liked  to 
throw  at  him,  and  come  out  of  the  ordeal 
unscathed. 
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1^0 1  the  least  surprising  pari  of  the  per- 
fomiance  was  the  coolness  with  which  he 
treated  the  whole  affair,  arid  the  ahnost  in- 
Btinctive  knowledge  that  he  seemed  to  pos- 
sess respecting  the  precise  desduatiou  of 
each  ball.  II'  a  ball  went  straight  at  his 
body  or  head,  it  was  met  and  blocked  by  the 
shield;  if  it  were  hurled  at  his  legs,  the  club 
knocked  it  aside.  As  to  tlioae  which  were 
sure  not  to  hit  him,  he  trexited  them  with 
Ciintemptuous  indifferouce,  just  movhig  his 
hiad  a  little  on  one  side  U)  aJlow  the  ball  to 
pass,  whicli  absokitely  ruffled  his  hair  as  it 
shot  by»  or  lifting  one  arm  U>  allow  a  l>all  to 
pass  between  the  limb  and  his  body,  or,  if  it 
were  aimed  but  an  inch  wide  of  him,  taking 
no  notice  of  it  whatever.  The  shield  which 
he  used  with  such  skill  was  the  same  kind 
as  that  which  has  Just  been  described,  and 
was  probably  selected  because  its  weight 
enalded  it  to  block  the  balls  without  tlie 
hand  that  held  it  feehng  the  shock; 

To  all  appearances,  the  natives  expend 
much  more  labor  upon  the  shield  tlmn  upon 
the  boomerang,  the  real  reason,  however, 
being  that  much  oi-namcnt  wciuld  injure  the 
boomerang,  but  can  have  no  injurious  e^ect 


grooves,  and  each  groove  has  heeik  Q3aai 
with  red  ochre.  The  space  between  is  filled 
in  with  a  double  xigzkg  pattern,  and  \ht 
elTect  of  all  these  Mnes,  slmnle  as  they  aie^ 
is  perfectly  artistic  and  consistent. 

The  pattern,  by  the  way,  Ib  oDe  that  seema 
common  to  all  savage  races  of  men,  whsj- 
ever  they  may  be  found,  and  i»  to  be  tttn 
on  weapons  made  by  the  ancient  races  now 
long  passed  away,  among  tlie  Kaffir  tribes  of 
South  Airica,  the  cannibal  tribes  of  Ceotiil 
Western  Africa,  the  inhabitants  of  the  vari- 
ous Polyncsiaa  islands,  the  savages  of  dn 
extreme  north  and  extreme  south  of  AID«^ 
ica,  and  the  natives  of  the  great  eontiDeni 
of  Australia, 

At  fig*  7  of  the  accompanying  illustrri' 
may  be  seen  a  sliield  made  of  solid  w(x»<i.  il 
which  the  triangular  form  has  been  devel- 
oped in  a  very  curious  manner  Into  a  quad* 
rangular  shape.  The  handle  in  made  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  the  former  shkld 
I »  e,  by  cutting  through  two  of  the  IbreftoC 
the  triangle,  while  the  front  of  the  shieU 
instead  of  being  a  tolerably  round  lie*, 
IB  flattened  out  into  a  sharp  edge.  It  k 
saircely  possible  to  imagine  any  in^trunieoC 


tipon  the  shield.  By  reference  to  the  illus- 
tratioii,  the  reader  will  see  that  the  iace  of 
the  shield  ia  covered  with  ornnment,  which, 
simple  in  principle^  is  ekborato  in  detail. 

There  is  a  specimen  in  my  collection 
which  is  ornamented  to  a  very  ^reat  extent 
on  its  face,  the  sides  and  the*  handle  being  j 
perfectly  plain.  It  has  a  number  of  lines 
drawn  transversely  in  bands,  which,  how- 
ever, are  seven  instead  of  live  in  number. 
Each   band  is  composed  of   three   tigzag 


that  looks  less  like  a  shield  than  doeJi  tlife 
curious  wt^apon,  which  seems  to  liave  been 
made  for  the  express  purpose  of  presenting 
as  small  a  surtace  as  possible  to  tlie  enemy. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  Southern 
Australian  who  uses  these  shields  lias  not 
to  defend  himself  against  arrows,  from 
which  a  man  win  only  l*e  defended  ny  con- 
cealing his  body  behind  shelter  which  is 
proof  against  them:  he  has  only  to  guard 
against  the  spear  and  boomerang}  and  ooca- 
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sionally  the  missile  club,  all  which  weapons 
he  can  turn  aside  with  the  narrow  shield 
that  has  been  described. 

One  of  these  shields  in  my  collection  is 
two  feet  seven  inches  in  length,  rather  more 
than  six  inches  in  width,  and  barely  three 
inches  thick  in  the  middle.  Its  weight  is 
just  two  pounds.  Such  a  weapon  seems 
much  more  like  a  club  than  a  snield,  and, 
indeed,  if  held  by  one  end,  its  sharp  ed^e 
might  be  used  with  ^reat  effect  upon  the 
he^  of  an  enemy.  Like  most  Australian 
shields,  it  is  covered  with  a  pattern  of  the 
same  character  as  that  whicn  has  already 
been  mentioned,  and  it  has  been  so  thor- 
oughly painted  with  ochre  that  it  is  of  a 
reddish  mahogany  color,  and  the  real  hue 
of  the  wood  can  only  be  seen  byscraping 
off  some  of  the  stained  surface.  The  name 
for  this  kind  of  shield  is  tamarang,  and  it  is 
much  used  in  dances,  in  which  it  is  struck 
at  regular  intervals  with  the  waddy. 

In  the  British  Museum  is  a  shield  which 

is  much  more  solid  than  either  of  those 

which  have  been  described.    The  manufac- 

•  inter  evidently  found  the  labor  of  Shipping 

'  the  wood  too  much fbr  him,  andaccoraingly 

'  tnade  much  use  6f  fire,  forming  his  shield 

'  by  alternate  (Charring  tod  scraping.    The 

handle  is  rather  curiously  made  oy  cutting 

two  deep  holes  side  by  side  in  the  back  of 

the  shield,  the  piece  or  wood  between  them 

being  rounded  into  a  handle.  As  is  the  case 


with  most  of  the  shields,  the  handle  is  a 
very  small  one.  The  face  of  the  shield  is 
much  wider  than  either  of  those  which 
have  been  noticed,  and  is  very  slightly 
rounded.  It  is  ornamented  witii  carved 
grooves,  but  rough  usage  has  obliterated 
most  or  them,  and  the  whole  implement 
is  as  rou^h  and  unsightly  an  article  as  can 
well  be  imagined,  in  spite  of  the  labor 
which  has  been  oestowed  upon  it 

We  now  come  to  another  class  of  shield, 
made  of  bark,  and  going  by  the  title  of  ^ftd- 
abakka.  Shields  in  generiu  are  called  by  me 
name  of  Hieleman.  Some  of  these  bark 
shields  are  of  considerable  size,  and  are  so 
wide  in  the  middle  that,  when  the  owner 
crouches  behind  them,  they  protect  the 
g^reater  part  of  his  body.  As  the  compara- 
tively thin  material  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed prevents  the  handle  from  being  made 
by  cutting  into  the  shield  itself,  the  native  is 
obliged  to  make  the  handle  separately,  and 
fasten  it  to  the  shield  by  various  methods. 

The  commonest  mode  of  fixing  the  handle 
to  a  Mulabakka  shield  is  seen  at  figs.  4  and 
5;  on  pace  742,  nfhibh  exhibit  the  front  and 

Srofile  views  of  the  same  shield.  Another 
[ulfltbakka  is  shown  at  fig.  6.  The  &ces  of 
dll  the  Mulabakka  shields  are  covered  with 
ornamented  patterns,  -mostly  on  the  usual 
ligzsg  principle,  but  some  having  a  pattern 
in  wl^cn  curves  form  the  chief  element. 
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The  mention  of  thesp  various  wcaponi  uat- 
urrilly  leads  us  to  warfare;  and  that  thej  are 
intended  for  that  purpose  the  existence  of 
the  shields  ia  a  proof,  OflTensiive  weaponsi, 
lAuch  as  the  spear  and  the  club,  may  be 
'used  merely  for  kiltmfj  game;  but  the  shield 
can  only  lie  employ i-d  to  defimd  tlie  body 
from  the  weapims  c>f  an  enemy 

War,  however,  as  wt*  ynderstnnd  the  word, 
as  nnknott  n.  amon*^  the  Australians  They 
have  not  the  intellect  nor  the  orj^anization 
for  it,  and  so  we  liave  the  curious  fact  of 
skilled  warriors  who  never  saw  a  battle.  No 
single  trilw  L^  large  t  niuigh  to  take  one  side 
HI  a  real  battle;  amb  even  supposing  It  Ut 
po?!^r>;H  i^uflk'ient  numtu'ra^  there  is  no  spirit 
of  iliseijiluM'  by  means  of  whieh  a  frjree  could 
be  ^'Eithered,  kept  together,  or  directed,  even 
if  it  were  assemblert 

Yet  thnujTli  real  war  is  unknown,  the 
Australian  natives  are  confinuadv  fighting, 
and  «lnKM  every  tribe  is  at  feiul  with  its 
neighbor.  The  eause  of  quarrel  with  them 
is  almost  invariably  the  possession  of  some 
territory.  By  a  sort  of  tacit  nrrangctnent, 
the  various  tritjes  have  settled  themselves 
in  certain  districts;  and,  alt  hough  thev  are 
great  wanderers,  yt?t  they  consider  theni- 
eelvea  the  rightful' owners  of  their  own  dis- 
trict 

It  mostly  happens,  however,  that  member* 
of  one  tribe  trespass  on  the  district  of  another, 
especially  if  it  lie  one  in  wlileh  ganie  of  any 
Idnd  is  plentiful.    And  sometimes,  when  a 


<^ 


tribe  has  gone  off  on  a  traveTling  expcditloiiT 

another  tribe  will  Bettle  themselves  in  the 
vacated  district;  so  that,  when  the  rightftil 
owners  of  the  soil  return,  there  is  sure  to 
be  a  uuarreb  The  matter  L§  usually  settM 
by  a  skirmish,  whieh  bears  some  resemblance 
to  the  mclre  of  ancient  chivalry,  and  is  con- 
ducted according  to  well-undei^tood  regula- 
titms. 

The  aggrieved  tribe  sends  a  rhallenge  t<> 
the  offenders,  the  cballenger  in  question 
bearing  a  bunch  of  emu*8  feathers  tied  on 
the  top  of  a  spear.  At  daybreak  next  morn- 
ing the  warriors  array  tbemselvi-s  for  battle, 
painting  their  bodies  in  various  eoloris,  so  ai 
to  make  themselves  look  as  mucdi  like  de- 
mons, and  as  much  unlike  n\en,  it^  possible, 
laying  aside  all  clothing,  and  arranging  I  heir 
various  weapons  for  the  fight 

Having  placed  themselves  jo  battk^  array, 
at  some  little  distance  from  each  other,  the 
opposite  sides  begin  to  revile  each  other  in 
quite  a  Honicric  manner,  taunting  their  an* 
ta go fd?itfl  with  covvarrlice  and  want  of  skiU 
in  their  weapons,  and  boasting  of  the  great 
deeds  winch  they  are  about  to  do.  When, 
by  means  of  interposing  these  taunts  with 
4iouts  and  yells,  dancing  from  f»ne  foot  to 
the  other,  quivering  and  poising  their  speiirs, 
and  other  nicebanical  modes  of  exciting 
themselves,  they  have  worked  themselves 
up  to  the  requisite  pitch  of  fury,  tbey  begia 
to  throw  the  spears,  and  the  combat  Ivecorues 
general.    Coiifused  ws  it  appears,  it  is,  how* 
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ever,  arranged  with  a  sort  of  order.  Each 
warrior  selects  his  antagonist;  so  that  the 
fight  is,  in  fact,  a  series  of  duels  rather  than 
a  oattle,  and  the  whole  business  bears  a  curi- 
ous resemblance  to  the  mode  of  fighting  in 
the  ancient  days  of  Troy. 

Generally  the  combatants  stand  in  rather 
scattered  lines,  or,  as  we  should  say,  in 
wide  skirmishing  order.  The  gestures  with 
which  they  try  to  irritate  their  opponents 
are  very- curious,  and  often  grotesque;  the 
chief  object  being  apparently  to  induce  the 
antagonist  to  throw  tne  first  spear.  Some- 
times they  stand  with  their  feet  very  widely 
apart,  and  their  knees  straight,  after  the 
manner  which  will  be  seen  in  the  illustra- 
tions of  the  native  dances.  While  so  stand- 
ing, they  communicate  a  peculiar  Quivering 
movement  to  the  legs,  and  pretend  to  offer 
themselves  as  fair  marks.  Sometimes  they 
turn  their  backs  on  their  adversary,  and 
challenge  him  to  throw  at  them;  or  they 
drop  on  a  hand  and  knee  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  M'Gillivray  remarked  that  two  spear- 
men never  throw  at  the  same  combatant; 
but,  even  with  this  advantage,  the  skill  of 
the  warrior  is  amply  tested,  and  it  is  surpris- 
ing to  see  how,  by  the  mere  inflection  of 
the  body,  or  the  lifting  a  le^  or  arm,  they 
avoid  a  spear  which  otherwise  must  have 
wounded  them.  While  the  fight  is  going 
on,  the  women  and  children  remain  in  the 
bush,  watching  the  combat,  and  uttering  a 
sort  of  wailing  chant,  rising  and  falling  in 
regular  cadence. 

Sometimes  the  fight  is  a  very  bloody  one, 
though  the  general  rule  is,  that  when  one 
man  is  killed  the  battle' ceases,  the  tribe  to 
which  the  dead  man  belonged  being  consid- 
ered as  having  been  worsted.  It  might  be 
thought  that  a  battle  conducted  on  such 

grinciples  would  be  of  very  short  duration; 
ut  the  Australian  warriors  are  so  skilful  in 
warding  off  the  weapons  of-  their  antago- 
nists that  they  often  nght  for  a  considerable 
time  before  a  man  is  killed.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  the  Australian  natives 
can  endure,  without  seeming  to  be  much  the 
worse  for  them,  wounds  which  would  kill  an 
£uFopean  at  once.  In  such  a  skirmish, 
however,  much  blood  is  spilt,  even  though 
only  one  man  be  actually  killed,  for  the 
barbed  spears  and  sharp-edged  boomerangs 
inflict  terrible  wounds,  and  often  cripple  the 
wounded  man  for  life. 

Other  causes  beside  the  auarrel  for  terri- 
tory may  originate  a  feud  between  two 
tribes.  One  or  these  cases  is  a  very  curious 
one.  A  woman  had  been  bitten  by  a  snake; 
but,  as  no  blood  flowed  from  the  wound,  it 
was  thought  that  the  snake  was  not  a  veno- 
mous one,  and  that  there  was  no  danger. 
However,  the  woman  died  in  a  few  hours, 
and  her  death  was  the  signal  for  a  desperate 
war  between  two  tribes.  There  seems  to 
be  but  little  connection  between  the  two 


events,  but  according  to  Australian  ideas 
the  feud  was  a  justifiable  one. 

The  natives  of  the  part  of  Australia 
where  this  event  occurred  have  a  curious 
idea  concerning  death.  Should  any  one  die 
without  apparent  cause,  they  think  that 
the  death  is  caused  by  a  great  bird  called 
marralya,  which  comes  secretly  to  the  sick 
person,  seizes  him  round  the  waist  in  his 
claws,  and  squeezes  him  to  death.  Now  the 
marralya  is  not  a  real  bird,  but  a  magical 
one,  being  always  a  man  belonging  toM|| 
hostile  tribe,  who  assumes  the  shape  of  wt 
bird,  and  so  finds  an  opportunity  of  doing 
an  injury  to  the  tribe  with  which  he  is  lA 
feud.  Havinff  made  up  his  mind  that  the 
snake  which  oit  the  woman  was  not  a  veno- 
mous one,  her  husband  could  not  of  course 
be  expected  to  change  his  opinion,  and  so  it 
was  agreed  upon  that  one  of  a  neighboring 
tribe  with  whom  they  were  at  feud  must 
have  become  a  marralya,  and  killed  the 
woman.  The  usual  challenge  was  the  con- 
sequence, and  from  it  came  a  series  oi 
bloody  fights. 

Like  most  savaj^e  nations,  the  Australians 
mutilate  their  tallen  enemies.  Instead, 
however,  of  cutting  off  the  scalp,  or  other 
trophy,  they  open  me  body,  tear  out  the  fat 
about  tiie  ladneys,  and  rub  it  over  their  own 
bodies.  So  general  is  this  custom,  that  to 
'^  take  fat "  is  a  common  paraphrase  for  kill- 
ing an  enemy;  and  when  two  antagonists 
are  opposed  to  each  other,  each  is  sure  to 
boast  that  his  antagonist  shall  furnish  fat 
for  him.  As  fiir  as  can  be  learned,  they 
have  an  idea  that  this  practice  endues  the 
victor  with  the  courage  of  the  slain  man  in 
addition  to  his  own;,  and,  as  a  reputation  for 
bein^  a  warrior  of  prowess  is  the  only  dis- 
tinction that  a  native  Australian  can  achieve, 
it  may  be  imagined  that  he  is  exceedingly 
anxious  to  secure  such  an  aid  to  ambition. 

Not  from  deliberate  cruelty,  but  from  the 
utter  thoughtlessness  and  disregard  of  in- 
flicting pain  which  characterizes  all  savages, 
the  victorious  warrior  does  not  trouble  him- 
self to  wait  for  the  death  of  his  enemy  before 
taking  his  strange  war  trophy.  Should  the 
man  be  entirely  disabled  it  is  enough  for 
the  Australian,  who  turns  him  on  his  back, 
opens  his  body  with  the  quartz  knife  which 
has  already  been  described,  tears  out  the 
coveted  prize,  and  rubs  himself  with  it  until 
his  whole  body  and  limbs  shine  as  if  they 
were  burnished  Oftentimes  It  has  happened 
that  a  wounded  man  has  been  thus  treated, 
and  has  been  doomed  to  see  his  conqueror 
adorn  himself  before  his  eyes.  Putting 
aside  any  previous  injury,  such  a  wound  as 
this  is  necessarily  mortal;  but  a  man  has 
been  known  to  jive  for  more  than  three 
days  after  receiving  the  injury,  so  wonder- 
fblly  strong  is  the  Australian  constitution. 

Sometimes  these  feuds  spread  very  widely, 
and  last  for  a  very  long  time.  Before  the 
declaration    of  war,   the   opposing   tribes 
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refrafn  from  attacking  each  other^  but,  after 
tliat  declaration  is  once  made^  tbe  j^reatt^st 
Be^recv  ia  olteu  obntTvef],  and  the  warrior  is 
valued  the  highest  who  contrives  to  kill  his 
enemy  without  exposini^  himself  to  danger. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  &ort  of  wild  cliivalry 
abont  the  Aujitralians,  mingled  with  mueli 
that  ia  savage  and  revolting*  A  remarkal>le 
instance  of  these  traits  is  recorded  by  Mr. 
M'Giilivray. 

An  old  man  had  gone  on  a  ihort  expedi- 
Jf/Lon  in  hij5  cnnoe,  while  the  men  of  his  tribe 
were  engaged  in  catching  tnrtle.  He  was 
watched  by  a  party  belonging?  to  a  hostile 
tribe,  who  followed  and  speared  him.  Lr-av- 
ing  their  spears  in  the  body  to  indicate  their 
identity,  they  returned  to  nhore,  and  made  a 
great  Are  by  way  of  a  challenge.  Seeing 
the  signal,  and  knowing  that  a  column  of 
tlilek  "smoke  is  almost  always  meant  as  a 
challenge,  the  men  ieU  their  turtling,  and, 
on  finding  that  the  old  man  was  missing, 
instituted  a  search  after  him.  As  soon  as 
tliey  discovered  the  body  they  lighted 
another  tire  to  signify  their  acceptance  of 
the  challenge,  and  a  party  of  them  started 
off  the  same  evening  in  oi'der  to  intlict 
reprisals  on  the  enemy. 

They  soon  came  upon  some  mitives  who 
belonged  t^o  the  inimical  tribe,  biit  who  had 
not  been  concerned  in  the  murder,  find 
managed  to  kill  the  whole  party,  consisting 
of  four  men,  a  wonifin,  nnd  a  girl.  They  cut 
ofl'  the  heads  of  their  victims^  nnd  retuVnerl 
with  great  exultation,  shouting  and  blowing 
coneb-shells  to  announce  their  victory. 

The  heads  were  then  cooked  in  an  oven, 
and  the  eyes  scooped  out  and  eaten,  together 
with  portions  of  the  cheeks.  Only  those 
wlio  had  been  of  the  war-party  were  allowerl 
to  partake  of  this  horrible  feast.  When  it 
was  over  the  victors  began  a  dance,  in 
which  they  worked  themselves  into  a  per- 
fect frenzy,  kicking  the  skulls  over  the 
ground,  and  indulging  in  all  kinds  of  hide- 
ous amies.  Afterward  the  skulls  were  hnng 
nn  on  two  cross  slicks  near  the  camp,  and 
allowed  to  remain  there  undisturbed. 

Fire,  by  the  way,  is  very  largely  nsed  in 
making  signals,  which  are  understood  all 
over  the  continent.  A  large  fire,  sending 
up  a  great  column  of  smoke,  is,  ns  h^s 
already  been  mentioned,  almost  invariably 
a  sign  of  defiance,  and  it  ia  sometimes  kin- 
dled daily  until  it  is  answered  by  another. 
II  a  man  wishes  to  denote  that  he  is  in  want 
of  assistance,  he  lights  a  small  tire,  and^  as 
Boon  as  it  sends  up  its  little  cohmm  of 
Bmoke,  he  extinguishes  it  sfuddenly  bv 
throwing  earth  on  it.  This  is  repeated'until 
the  required  assistance  arrives. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  natives  were  not  known  so 
well  as  they  are  now,  many  of  the  settlers 
were  murdered  by  the  natives,  simply 
throngh  their  system  of  fire-signnlling. 
One  or  two  natives,  generally  old  men  or 


women,  aa  causing  least  stwmcioiif 
being  entirely  unarmed,  woald  approKJi! 
the  farm  or  camp,  and  hang  about  it  ttr 
some  days,  asking  for  food,  and  cookittg  it 
at  their  own  httle  fires. 

The  white  men  had  no  idea  that  etwy 
Are  that  was  lighted  was  a  signal  thalm 
perfectly  well  understood  by  a  force  «( 
itrmed  men  that  was  hovering  about  tfaea 
under  cover  of  the  woods,  nor  that  the 
puffs  of  smoke  which  occasionallv  aroft 
the  distance  were  answers  to  tlie 
made  by  their  treacherous  iruests. 
the  sjiies  thought  that  their  hn»t]i 
lulled  into  security,  they  made  the 
signal,  and  brouglit  down  the  whole 
upim  the  unsusnecting  whites. 

The   Australians  are  wonderfully 
actors,    IIow  well  they  can  act  hotii 

practise  theft  has  already  been  menl 

Tliey  have  also  a  way  of  appearing  ta  U 
nun fmed,  and  yet  having  weap<»Ti=  r»'atl?ltf 
hand.    They  will  come  out  of    '  i,  with 

gr 0 e n  boiigli s  i  n  I h e i r  >j n  n d 8  as  >  ,  m  acs, 

advance  for  some  distance,  and  ostenti- 
tioiisly  throw  down  their  spears  and  ciChffr 
weapons.  They  then  advance  ag^ain,  appi- 
rently  nnarmed,  but  each  man  trailiiig  t 
H|iear  along  the  ground  by  means  of  his  Um. 
As  soon  as  they  are  within  spear  nm^ 
they  pick  np  their  weapons  with  their 
toes,  which  are  nenrly  as  flexil>le  and  uidbl 
ns  tincfera,  hurl  them,  and  then  retreit  to 
the  spot  where  they  had  grounded  their 
weanons. 

The  Australians  have  a  tenacious  memtvj 
for  infiiries.  and  never  lose  a  chance  of 
reprisal.    In  1H49,  j^ome  men  ^i'  to 

the  Badulega  tribe  had   been    -  ,' two 

months  on  a  friendly  visit  to  the  ualiveiof 
Miiralug.  One  of  their  hosts  had  m&rritd 
an  Itiilega  womaii,  and  tw^o  of  the  brotbera 
were  staying  with  her.  The  Hadule^ 
happened'  to  remember  that  several  yttn 
beiore  one  of  their  own  tribe  had  been 
insulted  by  an  Italega,  So  they  killed  titf 
woman,  and  tried  to  kill  her  brothers  aJao. 
but  onlv  succeeded  in  murdering  one  « 
them.  Iriiey  st^irted  at  once  for  their  homa, 
taking  the  Iieads  as  proof  of  their  yictoij. 
and  thought  that  they  had  done  a  great  AM 
praiseworthy  action. 

A  siniilar  affair  took  place  amon^  aoom  <rf 
the  tribes  of  Port  Essington,  A  Honote 
native  had  been  captured  when  Ihievingi 
and  was  imprisoned.  lie  att4?mt»ted  to 
escape,  and  in  so  doing  w*as  shot  by  tht  sen- 
tinel  on  duty.  By  rights  his  family'  ought  to 
have  executed  reprisals  on  a  while*  nian;  but 
they  did  not  venture  on  such  a  step,  and 
accord ingly  picked  out  a  native  w  ho  was  on 
irood  terms  with  the  white  man,  and  killed 
hi7ih  The  friends  of  Ihe  murdered  man 
immediately  answered  by  killing  a  Mon- 
obnr,  and  so  the  fend  w^ent  on.  In  each 
case  the  victim  was  murdered  w*hile  sleep- 
ing^ a  number  of  natives  quietly  eurrounding 
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Jiira,  and,  after  spearing  hira,  beating  liim 
with  their  wad  dies  into  a  shapelesij  mass, 

Sliould  the  cause  of  the  feud  be  the  unex» 
plained  death  of  a  man  or  woman,  the  duty 
of  vengeance  belongs  to  the  most  formidable 
male  warrior  of  the  family.  On  such  occar 
sions  he  will  solemnly  accept  the  office, 
adorn  himself  with  thoVcd  war-paint, select 
his  best  weapons,  and  promise  publicly  not 
to  return  until  he  has  killed  a  male  of  the 
inimical  tribe.  Plow  pertinaciously  the  xlu- 
straliau  will  adhere  to  Ms  bloody  purpose 
may  be  seen  from  an  anecdote  related  by  Mr. 
Lloyd, 

fle  was  startled  one  night  by  the  furi- 
ous barking  of  his  dogs.  On  taking  a  lan- 
tern he  ti>und  lying  on  the  ground  an  old 
black  nam«Ml  Tarmeenia,  covered  with 
wounds  indicted  by  spears,  and  boomerang^*, 
and  watldiea.  He  told  his  story  in  the 
strange  broken  English  used  by  the  natives. 
The  gist  of  the  story  was,  that  he  and  his 
ton  were  living  in  a  hut,  and  the  son  had 
gone  out  to  snare  a  bird  far  his  father,  who 
was  ill.  Presently  a ''bongilcarney  coolie/' 
I.  e,  an  enemy  from  another  tribe,  entered 
the  hut  and  flemanded,  "  Whv  did  your  son 
kill  my  wife?  I  shall  kill  his  father." 
Whereupon  he  drove  his  spear  into  the  old 
man^s  side,  and  was  beating  him  to  death, 
when  he  was  disturbed  by  the  return  of  his 
don.  The  young  man,  a'  singularly  power- 
fii]  native,  knowing  that  his  father  would  be 
certainly  murdered  outright  if  he  remained 
in  the  hut,  actually  carried  him  more  than 
four  miles  to  Mr.  Lloyd's  house,  put  him 
down  in  the  yard,  and  fefl  him, 

A  hut  was  at  once  erected  close  to  the 
house,  and  Tarmeenia  was  installed  and 
attended  to.  He  was  very  grat<^ful,  but  was 
uneasy  in  his  mind,  hegging  that  the  con- 
stable^ might  visit  his  hut  in  his  nightly 
rounds,  *'  'cos  same  bungilcarney  coolie  cmh 
agin,  and  dis  time  too  much  kill  Mm 
Tarmeenia."  The  alarm  of  the  old  man 
seemed  rather  absuni,  considering  the  posi- 
tion of  the  hut,  but  it  was  fully  jnstifted. 
About  three  weeks  after  Tarmeenia  liad  been 
placed  in  the  liut,  Mr,  Llotd  was  aroused  at 
daybreak  by  a  servant,  who  said  that  the  old 
black  fellow  had  been  burned  to  death. 
Dead  he  certainly  was,  and  on  examining 
the  body  two  fresh  wounds  were  seen,  one  by 
a  speax  just  over  the  heart,  and  the  other 
B  deep  cut  in  the  loins,  through  which  the 
*'  bungilcarney  "  hati  torn  the  trophy  of  war* 
Occasionally  a  man  who  has  offended 
ainst  some  native  law  has  to  engage  In 
'  ind  of  a  mimic  warfare,  but  withont  the 
[vantage  of  having  weapons.  Mr,  Lloyd 
lentions  a  curious  example  of  such  an 
ordeal, 

*'  The  only  instance  I  ever  witnessed  of 
corporeal  punishment  being  inllicted  —  evi- 
dently, too,  by  some  legal  process  —  wa-s 
npon  the  person  of  a  fine  sleek  young  black, 
who,  having  finished  his  morning's  repast, 
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rose  in  a  dignified  manner,  and,  casting  his 
rug  from  his  shoulders,  strode  with  Mohi- 
can stoicism  to  the  appointed  spot,  divested 
of  hia  shield,  waddy,  or  other  means  of  de* 
fence.  Nor,  when  once  placed,  did  he  utter 
one  word,  or  move  a  muscle  of  his  graceful 
and  well-moulded  person,  but  with  folded 
arms  and  defiant  attitude  awaited  the  fatal 
ordeid, 

**A  few  minutes  only  elapsed  when  t^'o 
equally  agile  savages,  each  armed  with  two 
spears"  and  a  boomerang,  marched  wiih 
stately  gait  to  within  sixty  yardsi  of  the  cul- 
prit, "  One  weapon  aft^r  another  was  hurled 
at  the  victim  savage,  with  apparently  fatfd 
precision,  but  his  quick  eve  and  wonderful 
activit\'  act  them  all  at  defiance,  with  the 
exception  of  the  very  last  cast  of  a  bnome- 
ranjj,  which,  tikin^  an  unusual  course,  sev- 
erea  a  piece  of  flesh  from  the  shoulder- 
blade,  eq^ual  in  size  to  a  crown-piece,  as  if 
sliced  with  a  razor,  and  thus  finished  the 
atTair." 

The  lex  talionis  forms  part  of  the  Austra- 
lian traditional  law,  and  is  sometimes  exer- 
cised after  a  rather  ludicrous  fashion.  A 
young  man  had  committed  some  light  of- 
fence, and  was  severely  beaten  by  two 
natives,  who  broke  his  ami  with  a  club,  and 
laid  his  head  open  with  a  fishing  spear. 
Considerable  conmsioo  took  place,  and  at  last 
the  elders  decided  that  the  punishment  was 
much  in  excess  of  the  offence,  and  that,  when 
the  wounded  man  recovered,  the  two  assail 
ants  were  to  oiler  their  heads  to  him,  so  that 
he  might  strike  them  a  certain  number  of 
blows  with  his  waddy. 

In  the  description  of  the  intertribal  feuds, 
it  has  been  mentioned  that  the  men  who 
assisted  in  killing  the  victims  of  reprisal  par- 
took of  the  eyes  and  cheeks  of  the  murdered 
person.  This  leads  us  to  examine  the  ques- 
tion of  cannibalism,  inasmuch  as  some  trav- 
ellers have  asserted  that  the  Australians  are 
cannibals  and  others  denying  such  a  pro- 
pensity as  strongly. 

Tliat  the  flesh  of  human  beings  is  eaten 
by  the  Australians  is  an  undeniable  fact; 
but  it  must  be  remarked  that  suih  nn  act  is 
often  intended  as  a  ccremrfnial,  antl  not 
merely  as  a  means  of  allaying  hunger  or 
gratifving  the  palate.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tainetl  that  some  tribes  who  live  ali>ng  the 
Murray  River  have  been  known  t«*  kill  an(l 
eat  children,  mixing  their  flesh  with  that  of 
the  dog.  This,  however,  only  occurs  in  sea- 
sons of  great  scarcity;  and  that  the  event  was 
exceptional  and  not  customary,  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  a  man  was  pointed  out  as 
having  killed  his  children  for  food,  Now  it 
is  plain,  that,  if  cannibalism  was  the  custom, 
such  a  man  would  not  be  sutficientlv  con- 
spicuous to  be  specially  mentioned.  Yhese 
tribes  have  a  horrible  ciistom  of  killing  little 
boys  for  the  sake  of  their  fat,  with  which 
they  bait  fish-hooks. 

Another  example  of  c^aoibaiism  is  de* 
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scribed  by  Mf,  AbjiraB  as?  (M;c\U^o^  in  K^w 
^outh  WnleR*  A  lad  had  died^  nnd  bis  body 
was  taken  by  scveml  young  men,  who  prrn 
cceded  to  tne  followm*:^  n^markable  cere- 
monies.  They  began  by  removing  tbe  skio, 
together  with  the  hcaJ,  rollin*^  it  ronntl  a 
etaku,  and  drying  ft  over  the  fire.  While 
ibis  was  being  done,  the  parents,  who  had 
been  uttering  loud  lamentitions,  took  the 
flesh  from  the  legfl,  cooked,  and  ate  it*  Tlie 
remainder  of  the  oo<ly  wa.<^  distributed  among 
the  friends  of  the  deceased,  who  carried  away  i 
their  portione  on  the  points  of  their  »pears; 
and  the  skin  and  bones  were  kept  by  the 
parents,  and  always  carried  about  in  their 
wallets. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  mention  of 
the  weapons  and  mode  of  lighting  should 
lead  us  naturally  to  the  dances  of  the  An- 
Btrnlians,  Snch*  however,  is  the  case;  for  in 
most  of  their  dances  weap^ms  of  j^omt.  sort 
are  in  troduced .  Tlie  fi  rs  t  wh  i  cli  w  1 1  lb  e  m  en- 
tfoned  is  the  Kuri  dance,  which  was  de- 
scribed to  Mr.  Angas  by  a  friend  who  had 
frequently  seen  it,  and  is  illilsti-ated  on  the 
next  page.  This  dance  is  performed  by  the 
natives  of  the  Adelaide  dr strict.  It  seems 
to  have  one  point  in  common  with  the 
cotillon  of  Europe,  Damelv,  that  it  can  be 
varied,  shortenea,  or  lenfl^t'hene*!,  according 
to  the  cnprice  of  the  players;  so  that  if  ,a  spec- 
tator see  the  Kuri  dance  performed  six  or 
seven  times,  he  will  never  pce  tlie  move- 
ments repeated  in  the  same  order.  Thi*  fol- 
lowing extract  describee  a  single  Knri  dance^ 
and  from  it  the  reader  may  form  his  imprt^s* 
sTons  of  its  general  character  :  — 

*'  But  first  the  flrfCtnafiH  pevBrmm  must  be 
inti'oduced,  and  particnibirly  described.  The 
performers  were  divided  into  five  distinct 
classes,  the  greater  body  comprising  about 
twenty-five  young  men,  inclmJing  five  or  8ix 
boys,  painted  and  decorated  as  follows:  in 
nuVlfty,  except  the  jm^Jmt^  which  is  made 
expressly  for  the  occa.^i<>n,  with  bunches  of 
gnm-leaves  tied  round  the  legs  just  above 
the  knee,  which,  as  they  stamped  about, 
made  a  loud  switching  noise.  In  their 
hands  they  held  a  hf ttn  or  tnm,  and  some 
a  few  gum-leaves.  Tlic  former  were  held  at 
arm^s  length,  and  struek  alternately  with 
their  legs  as  they  stamped.  They  Were 
painted,  from  each  shoulder  down  to  the 
nips,  with  five  or  six  white  stripes,  rising 
from  tbe  breast:  their  faces  alsn,  with  white 
perpendicular  lines,  making  the  most  hide- 
ous n]ipearance.    These  were  the  dancers, 

"  Next  came  two  groups  of  women^  about 
five  or  six  in  number,  standing  on  the  right 
and  left  of  I  ho  dancers,  merely  taking  the 
part  of  supernumeraries;  they  were  not 
painted,  but  had  leaves  in  their  hands,  • 
which  ihcy  shook,  and  kept  beating  time 
with  their  feet  during  tbe  whole  perOirm- 
ance,  but  never  moved  ft'om  the  spot  where 
&xey  stood 


•*Next  followed  two  renir\r¥abW  eb^^ 

ters,  painted  and  deeoratr  <afbiir*!^i 

but  with  the  atklition    of  .     l^triam^ 

a  singular  ornament  nuidit  ot  two|iifc«t^ 
stick  put  crosswi!<c,  and  bonnd  tn<r)rrfi*r  i^ 
the  rtUtrnjnn,  in  a  f^ 

at  the  extremiti<  w  i, 

set  it  off'  to  the  1h  ^t  a^l  y 

the    patyertfttta    stick    ei  l  || 

head,  while  the  other,  in  ttie  m*j^i  wmii 
like  manner^  kept  waving  it  in  iuv3  (m  b^ 


fore  him,  correspondiog   witli  die 
his  bead  and  legs, 

''Then  followed  a  perfonnrr  '^  '^'-^itb^ 
by  a  long  spear,  ftx>m   the    t  ti  i 

bunch  nf  fi  nTln-rs  hung  ^tispw.  ..  ,    .^ri/i  l 
down  fl  he  m angina  was  wotmd  \b 

held  thi  o  (jmear  and  fealhers; 

both  hands  behmd  nis  baeir,  but 
ally  altered  the  position^  and   wavr 
the  right  and  left  over   the  » 
last  came  the  singers  —  two 
their  usual  habilimentf*;    th»- 
stRjments  were    the    kaffn    -. 
which  tliey  managed  l4>  !».    ' 
their  song*  was  one  nnvtir 

'*The   night  was    mild;    tbe 
shone  with'  a  faint  light,   easting  a 
of  shade  over  the  earth,  xvV-   "^ 
bre  appearance  to  the    t 
that  highly  conduced  to  t . .i  r 
of  the  npproacbing  play.     In 
a  black  mass  could  be  discern 
gum-trees,  whence  occadioun  I 
a  burst  of  flame  arose.     Tli 
performers  dressing  for  the  •  ;id  H 

one  approached  them  wh  Up   t'  :rtc4 

'*  Two  men.  closely  wra?  •tjio*- 

sum-skins,   noiselessly    ni  .  n«  erf 

the  fmirUes,  where  the  Kviri  wiis  to  be  piT* 
formed,  and  commenced  clenHn?  a  »r*« 


"tiMKt 


for  the  singers;  this  done,  tit 

to   the    singers,  but   soon    n 

sat  down,  and   began       i 

monotonous  time,  ke< 

and    a   tnrri    by   ratiimi^     m 

All    the    natives   of    the    ditl 

llocked    round    the  singers^  iii.,4 

in  the  form  c^  a  botse-i^hoe,  tn-o  or  lllfit 

rows  deep. 

"  By  this  time  the  dancers  had  movfwi  in 
a  compact  body  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  spectators;    after   standing    fbr  ft  fkw 
minutes  in  perfect  silence*   they  imywef«?d 
the  singers  by  a  singular  (te^p  sh« 
tanemisly:   twice  this  was  done, 
the  man  with  the  koQnt^oo  fst» 
body  leaning  forward,  and  <^oti 
a  regular  stamp ;  ll 
tatim  followed,  si 
i  t\\  th  e  r est  j  oi  n  i  Ti  g  in:  i  n  < 
nate  stamp,  the  waving  of 
and  fro,  with  the   loud   f^ 
the  gum  leaves,  formed  a  ^ 
actcristic  of  the  Australiati 
st^^le  they  approached  the 
tators  every  now  and  thii 
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their  applause*  For  eome  time  they  kept 
fitampin^  io  a  body  before  the  j^ingers,  which 
had  an  iiilmLrable'eflfect,  and  did  great  credit 
to  their  dauciiijur  attainments;  then  one  hy 
one  they  turned  routid,  and  danced  tliei'r 
way  back  to  the  place  they  flrst  started 
fh)m,  ami  sat  down.  The  pnhferUiUn  and 
ko*jnUroo  men  were  the  last  who  lel^,  and 
BA  thijse  three  singular  beia*?s  stamped  their 
way  to  the  other  dancers  they  made  a  very 
odd  appearance. 

^*The  ginpring  continued  for  a  short  time, 
and  then  pipes  were  lighted;  shouts  of  ap- 
plause eoBued,  and  boisterous  conversation 
followed.  ^Vfter  resting  about  ten  minutes, 
the  singers  commenced  again;  and  soon  after 
the  dancers  huddled  together,  and  responded 
to  the  call  by  the  peculiar  shout  already  men- 
tioned^ and"^  then  performed  the  sanio  feat 
over  again  —  with  this  variation,  that  the 
pdlutriaUa  men  brought  up  the  rear,  instead 
of  leading  the  way,  Four  separate  times 
these  parts  of  the  play  were  performed  with 
the  usual  effect;  then'  followed  the  conclud- 
iug  one,  as  follows r  after  tramping  up  to  the 
singers,  the  roan  with  the  kwrnteroo  com- 
naenced  a  part  which  called  fortli  uiibounderl 
applause;  with  his  heati  and  body  inclined 
ou  one  side-^  his  spear  and  feathers  behind 
his  back,  standing  on  the  left  leg,  he  beat 
time  with  the  right  foot,  twitching  his  body 
and  eye,  and  stamping  with  the  greatest 
precision;  he  remained  a  few  minutes  hi 
this  position,  and  then  suddenly  turned 
round,  stood  on  his  right  leg,  an(l  did  the 
6ame  once  with  his  lell  foot 

"  In  the  mean  while  the  two  men  with  the 
my^iic  pahfrrf/tUtt  kept  wa\ing  their  instru- 
jnents  to  and  fro,  corresponding  with  the 
motions  of  their  heafls  and  legs,  and  the 
-silent  trampors  performed  their  i>art  equally 
■^ell.  The  koonteroo  man  now  suddenly 
jtopped,  and,  planting  his  spear  in  the 
ground,  (*tood  in  a  stooping  position  behind 
It;  two  dancers  stepped  up,  went  lb  rough 
the  same  nian^i^uvre  as  the  preceding  i)arty 
with  wonderful  regularity,  and  then  gave  a 
final  stamp,  turned  round,  and  grasped  the 
epear  in  a  stooping  position,  and  so  on  with 
ali  the  rest,  until  every  dancer  was  brought 
to  the  spear,  so  forming  a  circular  body. 

*'  The  palijcrtattu  men  now  performed  the 
Bame  movement  on  each  side  of  this  body, 
accompanied  with  the  perpetual  motion  of  the 
head,  leg,  and  arm,  nnd  then  went  round  and 
round,  and  finally  gave  the  arrival  stamp, 
thrust  iti  tlieir  arm,  and  grasped  the  spear: 
at  tlie  same  time  nil  sunk  on  tncir  knees  and 
began  to  move  away  in  a  mass  from  the 
singers,  with  a  sort  of  grunting  noise,  wliile 
their  bodies  leaned  and  tossed  to  and  fro; 
when  they  had  got  about  ten  or  twelve  yards 
they  ceased,  and,  giving  one  long semi-gnint 
or  groan  (after  the  manner  of  tlie  red  kan- 
garoo, as  thev  say),  dispersed, 

**  During  the  whole  performance,  the  sin^j- 
ing  went  on  in  one  continued  stralu,  $iud, 


after  the  last  act  of  the  performers,  the  rat- 
tling accompaniment  of  the  singing  coaaed, 
the  strain  cfied  gradually  away,  and  shouta 
and  acelamations  rent  the  air. 

There  are  many  other  dances  among  the 
Australians.  Tbere  is,  for  example,  the 
Frog-dance.  The  performers  paint  them- 
selves at^er  the  usual  grotesque  manner,  take 
their  wirris  in  their  hands,  beat  them  to- 
gether, and  then  squat  down  and  jump  after 
each  other  in  circlen,  imitating  the  move- 
ments of  the  trxig.  Tlien  there  is  the  emu- 
dance,  in  which  all  the  gestures  consist  of 
imitation  of  emu-hunlitig,  the  man  who 
enacts  the  part  of  the  bird  imitating  its  voice. 

In  some  part^i  of  Australia  they  have  the 
canoe  dance,  one  of  the  most  graceful  of 
these  performances. 

Both  men  and  women  take  part  in  this 
dance,  painting  their  bodies  with  white  and 
red  ochre,  and  eiich  furnished  with  a  stick 
which  represents  the  paddle.  They  begin 
to  dance  by  sUvtioning  themselves  in  two 
lines,  but  with  the  stick  across  their  backs 
and  held  by  the  arms,  while  they  move  their 
feet  alternately  to  the  tune  of  tfie  song  with 
which  the  dance  is  accompanied.  At  a 
given  signal  they  all  bring  the  sticks  to  the 
front,  and  hold  them  as  they  do  paddles, 
swaying  themselves  in  regular  time  a^  if 
they  were  paddling  in  one  of  their  light 
canoes. 

Another  dance,  the  object  of  which  is  not 
very  certain,  is  a  great  favorite  with  the 
Mooruodi  natives.  The  men,  having  pre- 
viousiy  decorated  their  bodies  Willi  stripes 
of  red  ochre,  stand  in  a  line,  while  the 
women  are  collected  in  a  group  and  beat 
time  together.  The  dance  consists  in  stamp- 
ing simultaneously  with  the  left  f*)ot,  and 
shaking  the  fingers  of  the  extended  arnuB, 
This  dance  is  chilled  Pedeku. 

There  is  a  rather  curious  dance,  or  move- 
ment, with  which  they  often  conclude  tha. 
performance  of  the  evening.  They  sit  crosi* 
Ic^gjojed  round  their  tire,  beating  time  witJi* 
their  spears  and  mrris.  Suddenly  they  atf 
stretch  out  their  arms  as  if  pointing  tc  <^'ome 
distant  object,  rolling  their  eyes  fearfullf  ^ 
they  do  so,  and  finish  by  leaping  on  tliei* 
feet  wiUi  a  simultaneous' yell  that  echoes  for 
miles  through  the  forest. 

In  his  splendid  work  on  South  Australia, 
Mr,  Auga?*  deseribes  a  rather  curious  daneo 

{ performed  by  the  Parnkalla  tribe,  in  which 
loth  sexes  take  part.  Each  man  carries  a 
belt  maile  either  of  human  hair  or  opossum 
fur,  holding  one  end  in  each  hand,  ana  keep- 
ing the  belt  tightly  strained  There  is  a 
slight  variation  in  the  mode  of  performing 
this  dance,  hut  the  usual  plan  is  for  all  the 
men  to  sit  down,  while  a  woman  takes  her 
place  in  the  midclle.  One  of  the  men  then 
dances  up  ti»  her,  jumping  from  side  to  side, 
and  swaying  hi»  arms  in  harmt>nv  with  his 
movements.  The  woman  beirins  jumping  as 
her  partner  approaches,  and  Uien  they  dance 
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hack  again,  when  their  place  is  taken  by  a 
fVeeh  couple. 

Some  persons  have  supposed  that  this 
dance  is  a  religious  cercniotiy,  because  it  h 
iiflually  held  on  clear  mooufif^^ht  evenings. 
Sometimes^  however,  it  is  performed  during 
the  duy-tiruo.  ^ 

Thi.^  commonest  native  dance,  or  "  corrob- 
boree^"'  is  tliat  which  is  known  as  the  Palti, 
and  which  is  represented  oti  the  740th  pii^e. 
It  is  alvvays  danced  by  night,  the  fitful  bla^o 
of  the  lire  being  thouglit  necessary  to  bring 
out  all  its  beauties. 

Before  beginning  this  dance,  the  perform- 
ers prepare  themselves  by  decorating  tboir 
bodies  m  soino  grotesque  style  with  white 
and  scarlet  paints^  which  contniat  Ijoldly  wi  lli 
tbeshiuiiig  black  of  their  skins.  The  favor- 
ite pattern  is  the  skeletoti,  eacti  rib  bcint; 
marked  by  a  broad  stripe  of  white  paiut,  nnil 
a  simihr  stripe  running  down  the  breast  and 
along  the  legs  and  anus.  The  face  Is  painted 
in  a  similar  fa^shiou.  The  etl'ect  ]>roduced 
by  this  strange  pattern  is  a  moat  startling 
one,  Ilhmunrttcd  only  by  the  light  of  the  fire, 
the  black  bodies  and  limbs  are  scarcely  vis- 
ible against  the  dark  background,  so  that,  as 
the  jjcrformers  pass  backward  and  forward 
in  the  movemoots  of  the  dance,  thty  look- 
exact  ly  like  a  number  of  skeletons  endued 
with  life  by  nuigic  powers. 

This  e fleet  is  increased  by  the  curious 
quivering  of  the  legs,  whicliarc  ph  in  ted  firmly 
ou  the  ground,  but  to  whicli  the  dancers  are 
able  to  impart  a  rapid  vibratory  movement 
from  the  knees  nnwanl.  The  tcims,  or 
clubs,  are  held  in  the  liands»as  seen  in  the 
illustratiou.  andat  certain  intervals  they  are 
brought  over  t!ie  bead,  and  clashed  violently 
together.  The  Palti,  as  well  as  the  Kuri 
dance  is  conducted  by  a  Icatler,  who  gives  the 
word  of  command  for  the  diflerent  move- 
ments. Some  of  the  dancers  increase  their 
odd  appearance  by  nmking  a  fillet  from  the 
front  teeth  of  the  kangaroo,  and  tying  it 
round  their  forehea*ls. 

Once  in  a  ycur,  the  natives  of  some  districts 
have  a  very  ^^nind  dance,  called  the  '*  cob- 
bongo  corrobboree,*'  or  great  mystery  dance. 
This  dance  is  perfonned  bv  the  natives  of  the 
far  interior.  An  atlmirable  aecounl  of  this 
dance  was  published  in  the  IJfn^t rated  Lmi- 
don  Kews  of  October  3,  W}Z,  and  is  here 
given.  **The  time  selected  for  this  great 
event  is  every  twelfth  moon, ami  during  her 
declination.  For  several  days  previous  a 
number  of  tribes  whose  tern  lories  adjoin  one 
another  congregate  nt  a  particular  spot, 
cbaracterizecrby  an  immense  mound  of  earth 
covered  with  ashes  (known  amongst  the 
white  inhabitants  as  'a  blnck's  oven^)  and 
Rurrouniled  by  plenty  of  ^couraway 'or  w^ater 
holes.  To  this  place  they  bring  numbers  of 
kangaroos,  Opossums,  ^inns,  and  wild  ducks, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  \vild  honey,  together 
with  the  grass  from*  the  seeds  of  which  they 
make  a  sort  of  brea^l 


"  Upon  the  evening  on  which  the  'c 
robbi»ree  •    is  celebrated,  a    numlRT  of  vM 
men  (one  from  each  tribe),  called  br  ti«| 
natives  *  warn maroogo,"  signifying  me^&dfitl 
men  or  charm  rnen,"renair  to  the  top  off 
moimd,  wliere,  after   lighting   a  fire,  ( 
walk    round    it,   muttering    Bentcaces 
tlirowiug    into   it  portions    of   old  ch. 
which  they  have  worn    round   their 
for  the  past  twelve    months.     This  is 
tinuud  for  abi>ut  half  an    hour,  when 
descend,  each  carrying  a  fire-stick,  whij 
he  places  at  the  outakirte  of  the  campj 
which  is  supposed   to   prevent  evil  i^ 
ajip  roach  ing.     As  soon   as  this  is  over  J 
nug  which  a  most   profound   silence  If  4 
served  b^y  all.  the  men  of  tlie  tribe  uit 
their  toilet  for  the  *  corrobboree,'  aaa 
themselves  over  with  chalk,  red  ochie,i 
tat. 

*' While  the  men  are  thus 
gentler  sex  are  busy  arranging  ilieii 
hi  a  long  line,  and  in  a  Bitting  postuu 
rugs  made  of  'possum  skins  doubled  1 
their  legs,  and  a  small  stick  CiiUed*! 
nullh. '  in  each  liand.  A  fire  is  ]igbte<d  : 
front  of  them,  and  tended  by^  one  of  thi* « 
charmers.  As  the  men  areVeadv,  theyn 
themselves  cniss-legged  like  ttu lors,  and  I 
regular  *  serried  Hie,"  at  the  opposite  tidK 
tlie  fire  to  the  women,  while  one  of  the  ma' 
cine  men  t^ikes  up  his  position  vn  the  top 
the  mrmnd  to  watch  the  rising  of  tJic  — - 


wliich  is  the  signal  for  *  corroblniree.'    AHI 
now  still:  nothing  disturb*  the  ^ilenca  i 
the  occxisional  jabber  of  a  woman 
and  even  that, "after  a  few  minutes*  ia I 
The  blasie  of  the  fire  tlirows  a   htfvi 
nhmg  the  battaliou-like  IVont  of  th«i 

phalanx,  and  the  hideous  faces,  daul 

paint  and  smeared  with  grease,  show  oat  I 
such  a  moment  to  auylhing  but  advanta^ 
"  As  soon  as  the  old  gentleman  wbo*^ 
been  '  tnking  the  lunar'  announceb  th€  J 
vent  of  that  planet,  which  seems  to  ei 
as  great  an  intliience  over  the  actioDi  ^ 
these  people  a.s  over  many  of  those  amo 
oui*8elves,  the  "  corrobboree  ^  comme 
The  women  beat  the  little  sticks  log 
keeping  time  to  a  peculi.nr  monotonous  i 
and  rei>eating  the  words,  the  burden  < 
which  ivhcn  translated  ma}-  be  — 

'*  'The  kMigwroo  i§  swift,  but  swifter  Is  Kg 
man; 
Tho  snake  Is  cunning,  but  more  cmutiag  1 

Kgojralloraan,*  &c» 

each  woman  using  the  name  of  her  htwb 
or  favorite  in  the  tribe.  The  men  spring  t 
their  feet  with  a  yell  that  rings  through  lb 
forest,  and,  brandishing  tl»eir  spears,  hoom^ 
rangs,  ttc,  commence  tlieir  dance,  tlingifl 
themselves  into  all  sorts  of  attitudes.) 
ing,  laughing,  grinning,  and  siic. 
this  they  continue  till  sheer  exhair 
pels  them  to  desist,  after  which  tins  *  -*il 
and  eat  the  product  of  the  chase,  galhereil 
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!br  the  occasion,  and  then  drop  off  to  sleep 
one  by  one." 

The  reader  will  see  that  this  great  mystery 
"  corrobboree  "  combines  sevem  of  the  pe- 
culiar movements  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  various  dsmces  that  have  already  been 
described. 

A  dance  of  somewhat  similar  character 
used  to  be  celebrated  by  the  Tasmanians  at 
the  occasion  of  each  full  moon,  as  is  described 
by  Mr.  G.  T.  Lloyd.  The  various  tribes  as- 
sembled at  some  trystins-place;  and  while 
the  women  prepared  the  nre,  and  fenced  off 
a  space  for  the  dance,  the  men  retired  to 
adorn  themselves  with  paint,  and  to  fasten 
bunches  of  bushy  twigs  to  their  ankles, 
wrists,  and  waists. 

The  women  bein^  seated  at  the  end  of 
this  space,  one  of  me  oldest  among  them 
strode  forward,  calling  by  name  one  of  the 
peribrmers,  reviling  him  as  a  coward,  and 
challenging  him  to  appear  and  answer  her 
charge.  The  warrior  was  not  long  in  his 
response,  and,  bounding  into  the  circle 
through  the  fire,  he  procuiimed  his  deeds  of 
daring  in  war  and  in  the  hunt.  At  every 
pause  he  made,  his  female  admirers  took  up 
nis  praises,  vaunting  his  actions  in  a  sort  of 
chant,  which  they  accompanied  by  extem- 
porized drums  formed  or  rolled  Kangaroo 
skins. 

Suddenly,  upon  some  inspiring  allegretto 
movement  of  the  thumping  band,  thirty  or 
forty  grim  savages  would  bound  successively 
through  the  furious  flames  into  the  sacred 
arena,  looking  like  veritable  demons  on 
a  special  visit  to  terra  firma,  and,  after 
tiiorou^hly  exhausting  themselves  by  leap- 
ing in  imitation  of  the  kangaroo  around  and 
through  the  fire,  they  vanished  in  an  instant. 
These  were  as  rapidly  succeeded  by  their 
lovely  gins,  who,  at  a  given  signal  from  the 
beldame  st)eaker,  rose  en  masse,  and  ranging 
themselves  round  the  fresh-plied  flames  m  a 
state  unadorned  and  genuine  as  imported 
into  the  world,  contorted  their  arms,  legs, 
and  bodies  into  attitudes  that  would  shame 
first-class  acrobats.  The  grand  point,  how- 
ever, wiUi  each  of  the  weU-greased  beauties 
was  to  scream  down  her  sable  sister. 

This  dance,  as  well  as  other  native  cus- 
toms, has  departed,  together  with  the  abo- 
rigines, f^om  the  island,  and  the  native 
Tasmanians  are  now  practically  extinct 
There  is  before  me  a  photograph  of  the 
three  remaining  survivors  of  these  tribes, 
which  some  sixty  years  ago  numbered  be- 
tween six  and  seven  thousand.  That  l^ey 
should  have  so  rapidly  perished  under  the 
influence  of  the  white  man  is  explained  from 
the  fact  that  their  island  is  but  limited  in 
extent,  and  that  they  are  altogether  inferior 
to  the  aborigines  of  the  continent  They 
are  small  in  stature,  the  men  averaging  only 
five  feet  three  inches  in  height,  and  they  are 
very  ill-favored  in  countenance,  the  line 
ttom  the  nose  to  the  comers  of  the  mouth 


being  very  deep  and  much  curved,  so  as  to 
enclose  the  mouth  in  a  pair  ofparentheses. 
The  hair  is  cut  very  closely.  This  is  done 
by  means  of  two  sharp-edged  fragments  of 
flint,  broken  glass  being  preferred  since 
Europeans  settled  in  the  country.  Cutting 
the  hair  is  necessarily  a  tedious  ceremony, 
only  ten  or  twelve  hairs  being  severed  at  a 
time,  and  upwards  of  three  hours  being  con- 
sumed in  trimming  a  head  fit  for  a  dance. 
Shaving  is  conducted  after  the  same  man- 
ner. 

The  general  habits  of  the  Tasmanian  na- 
tives agree  with  those  of  the  continent  The 
mode  of  climbing  trees,  however,  is  a  curious 
mixture  of  the  Australian  and  Polynesian 
custom.  When  the  native  discovers  the 
marks  of  an  opossum  on  the  bark,  he  plucks 
a  quantity  of  wire  grass,  and  rapidly  lays  it 
up  in  a  three-stranded  plait,  with  which  he 
encircles  the  tree  and  nis  own  waist  By 
means  of  a  single  chop  of  the  tomahawk  he 
makes  a  slight  notch  in  the  bark,  into  which 
he  puts  his  great  toe,  raises  himself  by  it, 
and  simultaneously  jerks  the  grass  band  up 
the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Notch  after  notch  is 
thus  made,  and  the  native  ascends  with  in- 
credible rapidity,  the  notches  never  being 
less  than  three  feet  six  inches  apart 

Often,  the  opossum,  alarmed  at  the  sound 
of  the  tomahawk,  leaves  its  nest,  and  runs 
along  some  bare  bough,  projecting  horizon- 
tally from  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet  above 
the  ground.  The  native  walks  along  the 
bougn  upright  and  firm  as  if  the  tree  were 
his  native  place,  and  shakes  the  animal  into 
the  midst  of  his  companions  who  are  assem- 
bled under  the  tree. 

The  natives  never,  in  their  wild  state,  wear 
clothes  of  any  kind.  They  manufacture 
cloaks  of  opossum  and  kangaroo  skins,  but 
only  in  defence  against  cold.  They  are  won- 
derftil  hunters,  and  have  been  successfully 
employed  by  the  colonists  in  tracin<j  sheep 
that  had  strayed,  or  the  footsteps  of  tne  thief 
who  had  stolen  them.  The  slightest  scratch 
tell  its  tale  to  these  quick-eyea  people,  who 
know  at  once  the  very  time  at  which  the 
impression  was  made,  and,  having  once 
seen  it,  start  off  at  a  quick  pace,  and  are 
certain  to  overtake  the  fugitive. 

The  untimely  end  of  the  aboriginal  Tas- 
manians is  greatly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
conduct  of  a  well-known  chief,  called  Mos- 
quito. He  was  a  native  of  Sydney,  and,  hav- 
ing been  convicted  of  seveml  murders,  was, 
by  a  mistaken  act  of  lenity,  transported  to 
Tasmania,  when  he  made  acquaintance  with 
the  Oyster  Bay  tribe.  Being  much  taller 
and  stronger  than  the  natives,  he  was  unan- 
imously elected  chief,  and  took  the  command. 
His  reign  was  most  disastrous  for  the  Tas- 
manians. He  ruled  them  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
Eunishin^  the  slightest  disobedience  with  a 
low  of  his  tomahawk,  not  caring  in  the  least 
whether  the  culprit  were  killed  or  not  He 
organized  a  series  of  depredations  on  the 
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property  of  the  eoloniitfi,  and  wag  pecialiflrfy 
celebrated  for  hia  Bkill  In  stfaliug  potatoes^ 
teaching  his  foltowtjrw  to  abstrfict  tbt:m  from 
thy  ridges,  and  to  rearrange  the  ground  so 
m  to  look  as  if  it  had  never  beeu  diitarl)ed» 
and  to  oblitcrfito  all  traces  of  their  fgotniarkB 
with  boughs* 

Under  the  iiiduence  of  such  »  kader,  the 
natives  beeame  murderers  a^  weU  a§  thieves^ 
80  that  the  lives  of  the  colonists  were  always 
in  p*?ril  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  tate 
some  decided  measures  with  them;  and  afttT 
Kundry  iinsuccosBfui  catpeditiorns,  the  natives 
at  last  Bubniitt-ed  themselves,  and  tlie  whole 
of  tiitfin,  numberUig  then  (1837)  scarcely  more 
than  three  hundred,  were  removed  to  Flin- 
dcr'a  Ifilan*!,  where  a  number  of  comfortable 
stone  cottages  were  built  for  tlicm,  infinitely 
superior  to  the  rude  bough  liuts  or  miam' 
miams  of  their  own  constTuetion,  They 
were  liberally  supplied  with  food,  clothing, 
and  other  neees&ariea,  ba  well  as  luxuries^ 


and  the  GoTernraeiit  even  appointed  i  r^ 

ident  surgeon  to  atteiid  them  when  iH  AH 
this  care  was,  however,  useless.  GoubKt 
with  eiviiization  produced  its  u^ual  firuiti, 
and  in  1861  the  native  Taj^ma-nians  were  mj 
thirteen  in  number*  Teu  have  since  dk^ 
and  it  m  not  likely  that  the  three  who  f«» 
vived  in  1^7  will  perpetimte  their  race- 
That  the  si  ngukrly  rapid  decadence  of% 
TaemaulRn^  was  partly  caused  by  the  coi^ 
duct  of  the  shepherda,  and  other  rough  mi 
uneducated  men  in  the  service  of  the  colo- 
nists, canoot  be  denied,  Bui  the  white  a( 
fenders  were  comparative Ij  few,  and  quite 
unable  themselves  to  effect  ^uch  a  change  k 
so  idiort  a  time*  For  the  real  catis^  we  muot 
lo4>k  to  the  strange  but  ud variable  ktwi  i 
progress!  o  u ,  W  h  e n  e  ver  a  h  I  g  L  e r  race  ooo- 
pies  the  siune  grounds  um  n  lower,  the  latter 
perif*hes,  and,  whether  in  animate  or  tnani* 
mate  nature,  the  new  world  le  alwaj-s  boiJt 
on  the  rtiiiui  q£  th«  old* 
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We  will  now  proceed  to  the  domestic  life  of 
the  native  Australian,  if»  iutleed,  their  mode 
€>f  existence  deserves  such  a  name,  and  will 
begin  with  marriage  customa. 

Betrothal  takes  place  at  a  very  early  age, 
the  girl  being  often  t>romi*»ed  in  marriage 
when  ahe  is  a  mere  child,  her  future  hunhaud 
being  perhaps  an  old  m:m  witli  two  or  three 
wives  and  a  number  of  cliildren.  Of  course 
the  girl  is  purchased  frodi  her  father,  the 
price  varyint^  according  to  the  means  of  the 
fcusband.  Articles  of  European  make  are 
now  exceedingly  valued;  and  as  a  rule,  a 
knife,  a  glass  bottle,  or  Siime  such  article^  is 
(eonsidered  as  a  fair  price  for  a  wife. 

Exchau;|e    is   often   pnictlscd,  bo    that  a 

young  man  who  iiappens  to  have  a  sister  to 

fpare  will  look  out  for  wome  man  who  has  a 

nanghter  uubetrothed^and  will  effect  an  anii- 

—  ble  exchange  with  liim^so  that  a  man  who 

ssesses  sistej-s  by  his  father's  death  is  as 

re  of  a  eorresporidi  ng  number  of  wives  as 

he  hiul  the  means  wherewith  to  buy  them, 

^ Until  her  intended  husband  takes  her  to 

l'^  A?,  the  betrothed  girl  lives  with  her  parent**, 

fr<i   during  this  interval  she  is  not  watched 

fth^  the  strictness  which  is  generally  exer- 

i<^c3  toward  betrothed  girls  of  savages.    On 

P    contrary,  she  is  tacitly  allowed  to  have 

^Cfcany  lovers  as  she  chooses,  provided  Oiat 

Dnventional  amount  of  secrecy  be  ob- 

«d,  and  her  husbiind,  when  he  marries 

makes  no  complaint,    At\er  marria;;e, 

«ver,  the  case  is  altejrcd,  and,  if  a  former 

!t^x  were  to  attempt  ^  continuance  of  the 


ncqnaintance,  the  husband  would  avenge 
hiraaelf  by  visiting  both  parties  with  the  se- 
verest punishment  There  is  no  ceremony 
about  marriage,  the  girl  being  simply  taken 
to  the  hut  ol  her  husband,  and  thenceforth 
considered  as  his  wife. 

In  some  parts  of  Australia,  when  a  young 
man  takes  a  fancj'  to  a  girl  ne  obtidils  her 
at\er  a  rather  curious  fashion,  which  seems  a 
ve  ry  odd  mod  e  o f  sho w  i  n  g  affoe ti  on  ♦  W alch- 
ing  his  upportunity  when  the  girl  has  strayed 
apart  from  her  friends,  he  stuns  her  with  a 
blow  on  the  head  from  his  waddy,  carries 
her  off,  and  so  makes  her  his  wife.  The 
father  of  the  girl  is  naturally  offended  at  the 
loss  of  his  daughter,  and  complains  to  the 
elders.  The  result  is  almost  invarinldy  that 
the  gallant  offender  is  sentenced  to  stand  the 
ordeal  of  spear  and  boomerang.  Furnished 
with  only  his  narrow  shield,  he  stands  still, 
while  the  aggrieved  father  and  other  relatives 
hurl  a  certain  number  of  spears  and  boome- 
rungs  at  him.  It  is  very  seldom  that  he 
allows  himsiilf  to  be  touched,  but,  when 
Ihe  Btinnlated  number  of  throws  has  been 
made,  ne  is  considered  as  having  expiated 
his  offence,  whether  ho  be  hit  or  not 

Polygamy  is  of  course  jnraetised,  but  to 
no  very  great  extent  Still,  although  a 
man  may  never  have  more  than  two  or 
three  wives  at  a  time,  he  has  often  married 
a  considerable  number,  either  discarding 
them,  when  they  are  too  old  io  please  hiB 
taste,  or  perhaps  killing  them  in  a  fit  of 
anger.    Tu€  last  is  no  uncommon  ^lode  of 
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getting  rid  of  a  wife,  and  no  one  seems  to 
think  that  her  hik^baud  has  acted  crueily. 
Indeed,  the  genuine  native  would  not  be 
able  to  comprehend  the  possibility  of  behig 
cruel  to  his  wife,  inaj?muai  as  he  fecogiiizeH 
in  her  no  righl;  to  kind  trcatnieut^  She  is 
as  much  his  chattel  as  his  spear  or  hut,  and 
he  would  no  more  thiuk  inmself  cruel  in 
beating  hi8  wife  to  death  than  in  breaking 
the  one  or  burning  the  other. 

Since  white  men  came  to  settle  in  the 
country  the  natives  have  learned  to  consider 
tfaem  as  beings  of  another  sphere,  very 
powerful,  but  unfortunately  possessed  witfi 
some  unaccountable  prejudices.  Finding, 
therefore,  that  breaking  a  wife's  limb  with  a 
clul*,  piercing  her  with  a  spear,  or  any  other 
mtxle  of  expressing  dissatist'action,  shocked 
tlie  prc:indices  of  the  wdiite  men,  they  ceased 
to  mention  such  practices,  though  they  did 
not  discontinue  them. 

Quite  recently,  a  native  servant  was  late 
in  keeping  his  *^  appointment  with  his  mas- 
ter, and,  on  inquirv,  it  was  elicited  that  he 
had  fust  quarrelled  with  one  of  his  wives, 
and  had  speared  her  through  the  budy.  On 
being  re  buked  by  bis  master  he  turned  off 
the  matter  with  a  laugh,  merely  remarking 
that  white  men  had  only  one  w^ife,  whereas 
he  had  two,  and  did  not  mind  losing  one 
until  he  could  buy  another. 

Considering  and  treating  the  women  as 
mere  articles  of  propertj^,  the  men  naturally 
repose  no  confidence  m  them,  and  never 
condescend  to  make  them  acquainted  with 
their  pians.  If  Ibey  intend  to  make  an 
attack  upon  another  tribe,  or  to  organize 
an  expedition  for  robbery,  they  carefully 
conceal  it  from  the  weaker  sex,  thinking 
that  such  inferior  aniniiils  cannot  keep  se- 
crets, and  might  betray  them  to  the  objects 
of  the  intended  attack. 

The  utter  c(mtcmpt  which  is  felt  by  the 
native  Australians  for  their  women  is  well 
illustrated  by  an  adventure  which  occurred 
after  a  dance  which  bad  been  got  up  for  the 
benefit  of  the  white  men,  on  the  under- 
standing that  a  certain  amount  of  biscuit 
fibould  be  given  to  the  dancers.  When  the 
performance  was  over,  the  biscuit  was  in- 
judiciously handed  to  a  woman  for  distribu- 
tion,     A  misunderstanding    at  once    took 

Elace.  The  men,  although  they  would  not 
esitate  to  take  away  the  biscuit  by  force, 
would  not  condescend  to  ask  a  woman  fwr 
it^  an<l  therefore  considered  that  the  prom- 
ised payment  had  not  been  made  to  them. 
Some  of  them,  after  muttering  their  discon- 
tent, slipped  a,way  for  their  spears  and  throw^ 
ing*8 ticks,  and  the  whole  pbice  was  in  a  tur- 
moil 

Fortunatelv,  in  order  to  amuse  the  na- 
tives, the  wliite  visitors,  who  had  never 
thought  of  the  offence  that  they  had  given, 
sent  up  a  few  rockets,  which  frightened  the 
people  for  a  time,  and  then  burned  a  bhie 
light    As  the    brilliant   rays   pierced  the 


dark  recesses  of  the  forest,  they  dip 
numbers  of  armed  men  among  the 
some  alone  and  others   in  jfroups*  ' 
eviflently  wat-ching  the  movements  of  Ui«l 
visitors  whose  conduct   had    so  deeply  iw 
suited  them.     A  friendly  native  saw  \Jitif 
danger  at  once,  and   hurried   them  otf  ta  I 
their  boatB,  saying  that  spears  wouldaooaj 
be  thrown.  I 

There  was  much  excuse   to  be  found  for  I 
them.    They  had  been  subjected  to  onedi 
the  grossest  insults  that  warriors  could  re^ I 
ceive*    To  them,  women  -were  little  b«tttf] 
than  dogs,  and,  if  there  were  any"  foo4f 
warriors   (irst  satlslied    their  own  buago',! 
and  then   threw  to   the   women  any  ft»^\ 
ments  that  might  he  left     Therefore^  thiXl 
woman  —  a  mere  household  chattel  —  i 
be  deputed  to  distribute    food    to  wa 
was  a  gross,  intolerable,  and,  as   thev  ^ 
rally   thought,  intentional    insult.     It 
equivalent  to   degrading    them    from 
rank  as    men    and  w^arriorB,  and 
them  even  of  less    account   than 
No    wonder,  then,    that    their    anger  ma 
roused,  and  the  only  matter  of  surprise  it 
that  an  attack  was  not  immediately  nuide^ 
Australian  warriors  have  their  omvh  ide»d 
chivalry,  and,  like  the  knights  of  old,  fed 
themselves    bound  to   resent    the    smalkil 
aspersion  ca^t  upon  their  honor. 

Mr,  M'Ciillivray,  who  narrates  tliis  anec- 
dote makes  a  few  remarks  wliich  are  rooil 
valuublt^  as  showing  the  errors  which  ■!« 
too  otk'ii  committed  when  dealing  with  oar- 
ages, not  only  those  of  Australia,  but  of 
other  countries, 

"  I  have  alluded  to  this  occurrence,  triTtal 
as  it  may  appear,  not  without  an  olject*  It 
serves  as  an  illustration  of  the  policy  U 
respecting  the  known  customs  of  the  Au- 
stralian race,  even  in  apparently  trifling  mslr 
ters,  at  least  during  the  early  period  «f 
'  intercourse  with  a  tribe,  and  shows  how 
a  little  wjint  of  judgment  in  the  director  ol 
our  party  caused  the  most  friend  I  v  intett* 
tions  to  be  misunderstood,  and  might  baw 
led  to  fatal  results, 

^''  I  must  confess  that  I  should  have  con- 
sidered any  injury  sustained  on  our  side  to 
have  heen  most  richly  merited.     Moreor^r, 
I  am  couvinced  that  some  at  least  of  ih^j 
colUsions  which  have  taken  place   in  Ao-l 
straliii  between  the  first  European  visitorsi 
and  the  natives  of  any  given  district  baTft] 
originated  in  causes  of  offence  brought  oa 
by  the   indiscretion  of  one  or  more  of  thftj 
party,  and  revenged  on  others  who  we 
innocent.'' 

Mr.  Mcf^illivray  then  proceeds  to  mentia 
the  welbkuown  cai?e  of  the  night  attack  < 
Mr.  Lciehbardt'S  expedition.  For  no 
parent  reason,  a  violent  assault  was  ma 
on  the  camp,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  was  killed.] 
The  reason  of  this  attack  did  not  transpirftl 
until  long  afterward,  when  a  native  at* I 
tached  to    the    expedition    divulged^  in  ij 
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^  Btate  of  intoxication,  the  &ct  that  he  and 
^  a  fellow-countryman  had  grossly  insulted  a 
^    native  woman. 

'^       Tet,  in  spite  of  this  brutal  treatment,  the 
'^    women  often  show  a  depth  of  affectionate 
^'    feeling  which  raises  them   far  above  the 
'i    brutalsavages  that  enslave  them.    One  re- 
s'   markable  instance  of  this  feeling  is  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Bennett    She  had  formed 
an  attachment  to  an  escaped  convict,  who 
became  a  bushranger,  and  enabled  him,  by 
her  industry  and  courage,  to  prolong  the 
always  precarious  life  of  a  bushranger  be- 
yond the  ordinary  limits. 

The  chief  dangers  that  beset  these  ruf- 
fians are  the  necessity  for  procuring  food, 
and  the  watch  which  is  always  kept  oy  the 
police.  Her  native  skill  enabled  her  to  sup- 
ply him  with  food,  and,  while  he  was  lying 
concealed,  she  used  to  fish,  hunt,  dig  roots, 
and  tiien  to  cook  them  for  him.  Her  native 
auickness  of  eye  and  ear  enabled  her  to 
detect  the  approach  of  the  police^  and,  by 
the  instinctive  cunning  witn  which  these 
blacks  are  gifted,  she  repeatedly  threw  the 
pursuers  off  the  scent  He  was  utterly  un- 
worthy of  the  affection  which  she  bestowed 
on  him,  and  used  to  beat  her  unmercifully, 
but,  undeterred  by  his  cruelty,  she  never 
flagged  in  her  exertions  for  nis  wel&re; 
ana  on  one  occasion,  while  he  was  actually 
engaged  in  ill-treating  her,  the  police  came 
upon  his  place  of  refuge,  and  mus{  have 
captured  him,  had  she  not  again  misled 
them,  and  sent  them  to  a  spot  mr  f^om  the 
place  where  he  was  hidden.  At  last,  he 
ventured  out  too  boldly,  during  her  acci- 
dental absence,  was  captured,  tried  and 
hanged.  But  up  to  the  last  this  faithful 
creature  never  deserted  him,  and,  even 
when  he  was  imprisoned,  she  tried  to  fol- 
low him,  but  was  reclaimed  by  her  tribe. 

When  a  native  woman  is  about  to  become 
a  mother  she  retires  into  the  bush,  some- 
times alone,  but  generally  accompanied  by 
a  female  friend,  and,  owing  to  the  strong 
constitution  of  these  women,  seldom  re- 
mains in  her  retirement  more  than  a  day 
or  so.  Among  the  natives  of  Victoria,  the 
ceremony  attending  the  birth  of  a  child  is 
rather  curious,  ana  is  amusingly  described 
by  Mr.  Lloyd:  "  While  upon  tne  subject  of 
the  Australian  aborigines,  I  must  not  omit 
to  describe  the  very  original  modus  operandi 
of  the  indigenous  sougtlemmA. 

"The  unhappy  loobra  (native  woman) 
retired  with  her  wise  woman  into  some  lone 
secluded  dell,  abounding  with  li^ht  sea-sand. 
A  fire  was  kindled,  and  the  wretched  miam- 
miam  speedily  constructed.  Then  came  the 
slender  repast,  comprising  a  spare  morsel  of 
kangaroo  or  other  meat,  supplied  with  a 
sparing  hand  by  her  stoical  coolie  (male  na- 
tive), grilled,  and  graced  with  the  tendrils 
of  green  opiate  cow-thistles,  or  the  succulent 
roots  of  the  bulbous  leaf  ^  mernong.' 
^  The  sable  attendant  soon  entered  upon 


her  interesting  duties.  One  of  the  first  was, 
to  light  a  second  fire  over  a  quantity  of  pre- 
pared sand,  that  had  been  careftrtly  divested 
of  all  fibrous  roots,  pebbles,  or  coarser  mat- 
ter. The  burning  coals  and  faggots  were 
removed  from  thence,  upon  some  nice  cal- 
culation as  to  the  period  of  the  unfortunate 
little  nigger's  arrival.  When  the  miniature 
representative  of  his  sable  Either  beheld  the 
light  of  day,  a  hole  was  scratched  in  the 
heated  sana,  and  the  wee  russet-brown  thing 
safely  deposited  therein,  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect nudity,  and  buried  to  the  very  chin,  so 
effectually  covered  up  as  to  render  any 
objectionable  movement  on  his  or  her  part 
utterly  impossible. 

"So  far  as  any  infantine  ebullitions  of 
feeling  are  concerned,  the  learned  9agt% 
femmea  appeared  to  have  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  world-wide  method  of  treat- 
ing the  mewling  and  puking  importunities 
of  unreasoning  nurslings.  They  knew  well 
that  a  two-hours'  sojourn  in  the  desert  sand, 
warm  as  it  might  be,  would  do  much  to  cool 
the  new  comer,  and  temper  it  into  compli- 
ance. At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  hav- 
ing acquired  so  much  knowledge  of  earthly 
troubles,  the  well-baked  juvenile  was  con- 
sidered to  be  thoroughly  done,  and  there- 
upon introduced  to  his  delighted  loobra 
mamma." 

Following  the  custom  of  many  savage  na- 
tions, the  Australians  too  often  destroy  theit 
children  in  their  first  infancy.  Among  the 
Muralug  tribes  the  practice  is  very  common. 
It  has  soready  been  mentioned  that  the  girls 
live  very  unrestrainedly  before  marriage, 
and  the  result  is,  that  a  young  woman  will 
sometimes  have  several  children  before  her 
marriage.  As  a  general  rule,  these  children 
are  at  once  killed,  unless  the  father  be  desir- 
ous of  preserving  them.  This,  however,  is 
seldom  the  case,  and  he  usually  gives  the 
order  "  MArana  teio,"  t.  c.  Throw  it  into  the 
hole,  when  the  poor  little  thing  is  at  once 
buried  alive.  Even  those  children  which 
are  bom  after  marriage  are  not  always  pre- 
served. In  the  first  place,  a  woman  will 
scarcely  ever  take  charge  of  more  than 
three  children,  and  many  a  female  child  is 
destroyed  where  a  male  would  be  allowed  to 
Uve. 

All  children  who  have  any  bodily  defect 
are  sure  to  be  killed,  and,  as  a  general  rule, 
half-caste  children  are  seldom  aliowed  to  live. 
The  mothers  are  usually  ashamed  to  acknowl- 
edge tliese  murders,  out  in  one  case  the 
unnatural  parent  openly  avowed  the  deed, 
saying  that  the  infant  was  like  a  waragul. 
t.  e.  the  native  dog  or  dingo.  The  fact  was  that 
its  father  was  a  sailor  who  had  fiery  red  hair, 
and  his  ofispring  partook  of  the  same  rufous 
complexion.  Of  course  there  are  excep- 
tions to  the  rule,  one  of  which  may  be 
found  in  the  case  of  the  poor  woman  who 
was  so  faithfhl  to  her  convict  mate.  She 
had  a  male  child,  which  was  brought  up  by 
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tha  tribe  to  wbich  the  b^lc^nge^  and  they 
were  so  fond  of  him  that  thi^y  refysefJ  t^ 
giva  him  up  %rheM  Bome  benevolent  persoa« 
tried  to  obtain  pp^t«aion  of  him  m  ohler  to 
educate  him  in  civilizatioii. 

If,  however,  the  ahild  i«  aUowed  to  live, 
the  Australian  mother  Is  &  very  affectionate 
one,  tending  her  oC^prln^  with  the  gre^e^t 
car©,  and  in  her  own  wiid  M^ay  being  m  lov- 
ing a  parent  t\&  can  be  found  In  any  part  of 
the  world.  The  engraving  Ko*  2,  on  the 
iQext  page,  illustratea  this  devotion  tif  Au- 
Btralian  mothers  to  their  children. 

In  nothing  b  this  affection  bcttt^r  shown 
than  in  the  case  of  a  child's  death.  Al* 
thongh  she  might  have  coufliEued  it  when 
an  infant  to  a  living  grave  without  a  pang 
of  remorse,  yet,  when  it  dies  after  having 
been  nurtured  by  her,  elie  exhibits  a  steady 
Borrow  that  exhibits  tha  depth  of  affection 
with  which  she  regarded  (be  child.  When 
it  diei.  she  swathes  the  bo<iy  in  many  wrap- 
pers, places  it  in  her  oat^bulf  or  native  wolieti 


and  carries  it  about  with  her  aa  if  it  w^ 
alive.  She  nevtsr  part«  witti  It  for  a  rnt^ 
ment  When  she  eata  she  offers  food  to  tk 
dead  corpse,  aa  if  it  were  atill  alive,  y^ 
when  she  Lies  dawn  to  sleepy  wiw  l^j*  W 
head  upon  the  wallet,  which  serves  heriti 
pillow.  The  progreea  of  clf^caj  haft  no  0tSi 
upon  her,  and  though  the  hwy  h&eommm 
offensive  that  no  one  can  C1H110  near  |ii^ 
she  aeems  unconscious  of  it^  and  nrrv 
dreams  of  abandoning  the  dr^i^dful  bnnlit 
In  process  of  time  Dothing  ia  Icsft  bat  ^ 
mere  bones,  but  even  thefie  are  teoiH  11 
the  same  loving  manner^  a  ad  even  afUf  At 
lapse  of  years  the  mother  lia^  been  I3KIII 
to  bear,  in  addition  to  her  other  hm* 
dens,  the  remains  of  her  daml  child-  }^it 
when  the  child  has  been  from  six  to  ^Jtn 
years  old  she  will  treat  it  in  the  same  id^e^ 
uer,  and,  with  this  burden  on  her  hani,  wiU 
continue  to  discharge  h^r  heavj 
dutiea. 


—M 


(Z>    AUSTHALIAN  MOTU£B8. 
(See  iMMre  768,) 
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CHAPTER  LXXV. 


AUSTRALIA^  ConUnuei. 


FBOM  CHILDHOOD  TO  XAJKTHOODu 


^UmbiZJAH  canDBSN'^CBSBllOSXBi  ATTBinUlIT  OM  BXOOMZNO  XBK—AXnnMIOir  TO  THE  ItAKK  QV 
MUJITICB  "^  CEBMMOVY  OF  SRB  XAVQABOO— THK  KOBAI>JXBft  AlTD  THBIB  DUTDBS^KNOCKOTO 
CfUT  THE  TOOTH  — TBIAIi  BY  XlfDUBAlTCB— TB8T  OT  DITSBMINATIOH -^  THK  MAOIO  CBT8TAI*— 
THX  FINAL  FSA«ff— DfinATIOK  AMOHO  THB  KOOBUNDI  AND  PABNKALLA  TBIBS  — THB  WFTABKA, 
AMB  ITS  DBSADSD  80mn>— THB  WRIBPBBBB8*^TAKINO  THB  SBOOND  NEOBBE— THB  APBON  AND 
HBAD-NBT— THB  THIBO  AND  LA0T  GBBEMONT-^ENDUBAIIGB  QW  PAIN— >A  NAUO  MAN  — 8T0BT  OF 
«l'6]t— MAXINO  KOTAIOA  OB  BBOTHBBHOOD. 


AttbtraliaX  children,  vhile  they  remain 
children,  and  as  such  are  under  the  domin- 
km  of  their  mothers,  are  rather  engaging 
Hide  creatures.  They  cannot  be  called 
jaettjy  puily  owinj;  to  the  total  neglect,  or 
.mliier  ignorance,  of  personal  cleanliness,  and 
'pflurtly  on  account  of  the  diet  with  wnich 
uiey  are  fbd  Their  eyes  are  soft,  and  pos- 
M0  the  half- wistful,  half-wild  expression 
^t  so  .peculiarly  distinguishes  the  young 
ar^age.  But  they  are  never  washed  except 
by  accident,  their  profhse  black  hair  wan- 
cnrs  in  unkempt  masses  over  their  heads, 
and  ^eir  stomachs  nrotrude  exactly  like 
tbose  of  the  young  African  savage. 

In  process  of  time  thev  lose  all  these 
dliaracteristics.  The  wistful  expression  dies 
out  of  their  eyes,  while  the  restless,  suspi- 
cious glance  of  tne  savage  takes  its  place. 
!Chey  become  quarrelsome,  headstrong,  and 
beusobordinate,  and,  after  exhibiting  these 
gpialifications  for  a  higher  rank  in  me,  they 
become  candidates  for  admission  into  the 
rfi^tB  and  privileges  of  manhood.  Among 
civilized  nations,  attaining  legal  majority  is 
it  simple  process  enough,  merely  consisting 
of  waiting  until  the  candidate  is  old  enough; 
bat  with  many  savage  nations,  and  specially 
wi^  the  Australians,  the  process  of  becom- 
ing men  is  a  long,  intricate,  and  singularly 
psunfol  series  of  ceremonies. 

l^ese  rites  vary  according  to  the  locality 
in  which  they  are  celebrated,  but  they  au 


agree  in  one  point,  namely,— in  causing 
very  severe  pain  to  me  initiates,  and  testing 
to  tne  Utmost  their  endurance  of  pain.  As 
many  of  these  rites  are  almost  identical  in 
different  tribes,  I  shall  not  repeat  any  of 
them,  but  only  mention  those  points  in 
which  the  ceremonies  differ  from  each 
other. 

One  of  these  customs,  which  seems  to 
belong  to  almost  every  variety  of  savage 
life,  namely,  the  loss  of  certain  teeth,  flour- 
ishes among  the  Australians.  The  mode  of 
extracting  me  teeth  is  simple  enough.  The 
men  who  conduct  the  ceremony  pretenc^to 
be  very  ill,  swoon,  and  writhe  on  the  ground- 
and  are  treated  after  the  usual  memod  or 
healin£[  the  sick,  u  e.  their  friends  make  a 
great  nowUng  and  shouting,  dance  round 
mem,  and  hit  them  on  the  back,  until  each 
sick  man  produces  a  piece  of  sharp  bone. 

This  ceremony  beine  intended  to  ^ve  the 
initiates  power  over  me  various  animals,  a 
series  of  appropriate  ceremonies  are  per- 
formed On  the  morning  after  the  sharp 
bones  have  been  mysteriously  produced,  the 
Koradjees,  or  operators,  dress  themselves 
up  with  bits  of  nir  and  other  decorations, 
Wnich  are  conventionally  accepted  as  repre- 
senting the  dihffo,  or  native  dog.  The 
wooden  sword,  which  is  thrust  into  a  belt^ 
sticks  up  over  the  back,  and  takes  the  place 
of  ^e  tail  The  boys  are  then  made  to  sit 
on  the  ground,  while  the  kora^jees  run 
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round  and  round  them  on  all  fours,  thus 
representing  doga,  and  giving  the  lads  to 
imderatand  that  the  eueceedjitg  ceremony 
will  jjive  them  power  over  dogs.  In  token 
of  this  power,  each  time  that  they  pais  the 
hoys  the  J'  throw  sand  iind  dust  over  them* 

Here  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  Au- 
Btralian  natives  are  great  dog-fanciers,  the 
dog  being  to  them  what  the  pig  is  to  the 
Sandwich  Islanders,  There  u  scarcely  a 
lad  who  does  not  possess  at  least  one  dog. 
and  many  have  several,  of  which  they  take 
charge  from  earliest  puppvhood,  and  which 
accompany  their  masters  wherever  they  go. 
Besides  their  value  as  companions,  these 
dogs  are  useful  Jbr  another  reason.  They 
are  a  safeguard  against  famine;  for  when  a 
man  is  in  danger  of  starving,  he  is  sure  to 
rescue  himseli  by  killiug  and  cooking  bis 
jkithful  dog.  The  animal  has  never  cost 
him  auy  trouble.  It  forages  for  itself  aa  it 
best  can,  and  idways  adheres  to  its  owner^ 
and  is  always  at  hand  when  wanted.  The 
object^  therefore  J  of  the  tirst  part  of  the  cer- 
emony is  to  intimate  to  the  lads  that  they 
are  not  only  to  have  dominion  over  the 
dogs,  but  that  they  ought  to  possess  its 
excellent  qualities. 

The  next  part  of  the  ceremony  is  intended 
to  give  them  power  over  the  kangturoos. 

Accordingly,  a  stout  native  now  appears 
on  the  SL-eue,  bearing  on  his  shoulders  the 
rude  efligy  of  a  kangaroo,  made  of  gross; 
and  after  him  walks  another  man  with  a 
loati  of  brushwood.  The  men  move  with 
measured  stejis,  in  time  to  the  strokes  of 
clubs  upoa  shields,  wherewith  the  specta- 
tors accompany  the  songs  which  they  sin^. 
At  the  end  of  the  dance,  the  men  lay  their 
burdens  at  Ihe  feet  of  the  youths,  the  grass 
eiilgv  signifying  the  kangaroo,  and  the 
brusliwood  being  accepted  as  a  sign  of  its 
haunts. 

The  kora^fees  now  take  upon  themselves 
the  character  of  the  kangaroo,  as  they  for- 
merly personatefl  the  dog.  They  make  long 
TOpa^  of  grass  in  imitation  of  the  kangaroo's 
tail,  and  Biwten  them  at  the  back  of  their 
girdles.  They  then  imitate  the  various 
movementi  ot  the  kangaroo,  snch  as  leap- 
ing-, feeding,  rising  on  their  feet  and  looking 
about  tiiem,  or  lying  down  en  their  sides 
and  scratching  themselves,  as  kangaroos  do 
when  basking  in  the  sun.  As^  they  go 
through  these  performances,  several  men 
enact  the  part  of  hunters,  and  follow  them 
with  their  spears,  pretending:  to  steal  upon 
them  unobserved,  and  so  to  kill  them. 

After  a  few  more  ceremonies,  the  men  lie 
on  the  ground,  and  the  boys  are  led  over 
their  i> rostrate  boflies,  the  men  m^oaning 
and  writhing,  and  pretending  to  suffer  horri- 
ble agony  from  the  contact  with  uni initiates. 
At  last  the  boys  are  drawn  up  in  a  row,  and 
apposite  to  them  stands  the  principal  korad- 
jee,  holding  his  shield  and  waddy,  with 
which   ho   keeps  up   a   Beriea  of  regular 


strokes,  the  whole  party  poising  their  speara 
at  him,  and  at  GVfiry  third  stroke  touching 
his  shield. 

The  operators  now  proceed  to  the  actual 
removal  of  the  tooth.  The  initiates  are 
placed  on  the  shoulders  of  men  seated  on 
the  ground,  and  the  operator  then  lances 
the  gums  freely  with  tlie  sharp  bone.  One 
end  of  a  wnmmerali,  or  throw-stick,  is  next 
placed  on  the  tooth,  and  a  sharp  blow  is 
struck  with  the  sUjnej  knocking  out  the 
toothy  and  often  a  piece  of  gum  also  if  the 
lancing  has  not  been  pronerfv  done, 

Anaong  another  tribe,  the  initiate  is  seated 
opposite  a  tree.  A  stk'k  is  then  pkced 
against  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  with  it^  other 
end  resting  on  the  tooth*  The  operator 
suddenly  pushes  the  lad's  head  forward, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  tooth  cornea 
out  The  blood  is  allowed  to  flow  over  the 
spot,  and,  as  it  is  a  sign  of  manhood,  is 
never  washed  off^ 

The  tooth  being  finally  extracted,  the  boy 
is  led  to  a  distance,  and  W  iricnds  press  the 
wounded  gum  together,  and  dress  him  in 
the  emblems  of  his  rank  as  a  man.  The 
opossum  fur  belt,  or  kumeel,  is  fastened 
round  his  waist,  and  in  it  is  thrmt  ibe 
wooden  sword,  wliich  he,  as  a  warrior,  is 
now  exj)ccted  to  use.  A  bantlage  is  tied 
round  his  forehead,  in  which  are  «tuck  a 
number  of  grass-tree  leaves;  his  left  hand 
is  placed  over  his  mouth,  and  for  the  rest  of 
the  day  he  is  not  allowed  to  eat. 

In  some  parts  of  tlie  country  there  is  a 
curious  addition  to  the  mere  loss  of  the 
tooth*  The  warriors  stand  over  the  lad, 
exhorting  him  to  patience,  and  threatening 
him  with  instnnt  death  if  he  should  flinch, 
cry  out,  or  show  any  signs  of  pain.  The 
operators  then  deliberately  cut  long  gashes 
all  down  his  back,  and  others  upon  hi^ 
shoulders.  Should  lie  groan,  or  display  any 
symptoms  of  suftcring,  the  operators  giva 
three  long  and  piercing  yells,  as  a  sign  that 
tlie  youth  is  unworthy  to  be  a  warrior.  Tlie 
women  are  summoned,  and  the  recreant  is 
handed  over  to  them,  ever  after  to  be  ranked 
with  the  women,  and  share  in  their  menial 
and  despised  tasks. 

Even  al^er  passing  the  bodily  ordeal,  he 
has  to  undergo  a  mental  trial  '  There  is  a 
certain  mysterious  piece  of  crystal  to  which 
various  magic  powers  are  attributt^d,  and 
which  is  only  allowed  to  he  seen  bv  men, 
who  wear  it  in  their  hair,  tind  up  in  a  little 
packet  This  crystal,  and  the  use  to  which 
It  is  put,  will  be  described  when  we  come  Ui 
treat  of  medicine  among  the  Australians. 

The  youth  having  been  formally  admitte^l 
as  a  Suntsman,  another  ring  is  formed 
round  him,  in  order  to  see  whether  his  finn' 
nesa  of  mind  corresponds  with  his  endurance 
of  body.  Into  the  hands  of  the  maimed  aad 
bleeding  candidate  the  mysterious  crystal  is 
placed.  As  soon  as  he  has  taken  it,  the  eld 
men  endeavor  by  aU  their  arta  to  persuada 
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*  him  to  give  it  up  again.  Should  he  be  weak- 
minded  enough  to  yield,  he  is  rejected  as  a 
warrior;  and  not  until  he  has  successfully 

'  resisted  all  their  threats  and  cajoleries  is  he 
finally  admitted  into  the  rank  of  men. 

The  ceremony  being  over,  a  piercing  yell 
is  set  up  as  a  signal  for  the  women  to  return 
to  the  camp,  and  the  newly-admitted  man 
follows  them,  accompanied  by  their  friends, 
idl  chanting  a  song  of  joy,  called  the  korinda 
hrai€L,  They  then  separate  to  their  respec- 
tive fires,  where  they  hold  great  feastings 
and  rejoicings  (see  engraving  No.  1,  page 
759^;  and  the  ceremonies  are  concluded 
witn  the  dances  in  which  the  Australians  so 
much  delight 
.  As  may  be  gathered  from  the  account  of 
tiiese  ceremonies,  the  lad  who  is  admitted 
into  the  society  of  hunters  thinks  very  much 
of  himself,  and  addresses  himself  to  the 
largest  game  of  Australia;  namely,  the  emu 
and  the  dingo.  "When  he  has  succeeded  in 
Idlling  either  of  these  creatures,  he  makes 
a  trophy,  which  he  carries  about  for  some 
time,  as  a  proof  that  he  is  doing  credit  to  his 
profession.  This  trophy  consists  of  a  stick, 
a  yard  or  so  in  length,  to  one  end  of  which 
Is  tied  the  tail  of  the  first  dingo  he  kills,  or 
a  huge  tuft  of  feathers  from  the  first  emu. 
These  trophies  he  displays  everywhere,  and 
is  as  proud  of  them  as  an  English  lad  of  his 
first  brush,  or  of  his  first  pheasant's  tail. 

Among  the  Moorundi  natives,  who  live  on 
the  great  Murray  River,  another  ceremony  is 
practised.  When  the  lads  are  about  sixteen 
years  old,  and  begin  to  grow  the  beard  and 
moustache  which  become  so  luxuriant  in 
their  after-life,  preparations  are  quietly 
made  by  sending  for  some  men  from  a 
friendly  tribe,  who  are  called,  from  their 
office,  the  tceearoos,  or  pluckers.  When  they 
have  arrived,  the  lads  who  have  been  se- 
lected are,  suddenly  pounced  upon  bv  some 
one  of  their  own  tribe,  and  conducted,  to  the 
place  of  initiation,  which  is  marked  by  two 
spears  set  in  the  ground,  inclining  to  each 
other,  and  being  decorated  with  bunches  of 
emu  feathers.  They  are  then  smeared  over 
with  red  ochre  and  grease,  and  the  women 
flock  round  them,  crying  bitterly,  and  cut- 
ting their  own  legs  with  mussel-shells,  until 
they  inflict  horrible  gashes,  and  cause  the 
blood  to  flow  abundantly.  In  fact,  a  stranger 
would  think  that  the  women,  and  not  the 
lads,  were  the  initiates. 

The  boys  lie  down,  with  their  heads  to  the 
spears,  surrounded  by  their  anxious  friends, 
who  watch  them  attentively  to  see  if  they 
display  any  indications  of  flinching  from 
pain.  The  weearoos  now  advance,  and 
pluck  off  every  hair  from  their  bodies,  thus 
causing  a  long  and  irritating  torture.  When 
they  have  endured  this  process,  green 
branches  are  produced,  and  fastened  to 
the  bodies  of  the  lads,  one  being  worn  as  an 
apron,  and  the  others  under  the  arms.  Two 
kangaroo  teeth  are  then  fastened  in  the 


hair,  and  the  young  men,  as  they  are  now 
termed,  are  entitledto  wear  a  bunch  of  emu 
feathers  in  their  hair. 

With  another  tribe  tliere  is  a  curious 
variation.  The  initiate  is  brought  to  the 
selected  spot  by  an  old  man,  and  laid  on  his 
back  in  the  midst  of  five  fires,  each  fire  con* 
sisting  of  three  pieces  of  wood  laid  across 
each  other  so  as  to  form  a  triangle.  An 
opossum-skin  bag  is  laid  on  his  face,  and  the 
various  operations  are  then  performed. 

Among  the  Pamkallas,  and  other  western 
tribes,  there  are  no  less  than  three  distinct 
ceremonies  before  the  boys  are  acknowl- 
edged  as  men. 

The  first  ceremony  is  a  very  simple  one. 
When  the  boys  are  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
old,  they  are  carried  awav  from  the  women, 
and  are  blindfolded.  Tiie  operators  then 
begin  to  shout  tlie  words  "Herri,  herri" 
with  the  full  force  of  their  lungs,  swinging 
at  the  same  time  the  mysterious  instrument 
called  the  witarna. 

This  mysterious  implement  is  a  small 
shuttle-shaped  piece  of  wood,  covered  with 
carved  ornaments,  and  being  suspended,  by 
a  hole  cut  at  one  end,  from  a  string  made  of 
plaited  human  hair.  When  swung  rapidly 
in  the  air,  it  makes  a  loud  humming  or 
booming  sound.  The  witarna  is  kept  by  the 
old  men  of  the  tribe,  and  is  invested  with 
sundry  and  somewhat  .contradictory  attri- 
butes. Its  sound  is  supposed  to  drive  away 
evil  spirits,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  very 
injurious  to  women  and  children,  no  unim- 
tiated  being  allowed  to  hear  it  Conse-^ 
quently  the  women  are  horribly  afraid  of  it. 
and  take  care  to  remove  themselves  ana 
their  children  so  far  from  the  place  of  initia^- 
tion  that  there  is  no  chance  of  being  reached 
by  the  dreaded  sound. 

When  the  witarna  has  been  duly  swung, 
and  the  blindfolded  boys  have  for  the  first 
time  heard  its  booming  sound,  the  operators 
advance,  and  blacken  the  faces  of  the  boys, 
ordering  them  at  the  same  time  to  cease 
from  usmg  their  natural  voices,  and  not  to 
speak  above  a  whisper  until  they  are  re- 
leased from  their  bondage.  They  remain 
whisperers  for  several  months,  and,  when 
they  resiune  their  voices,  assume  the  title  of 
warrara. 

They  remain  in  the  condition  of  warrara 
for  at  least  two,  and  sometimes  three  years, 
when  they  undergo  a  ceremony  resembling 
the  circumcision  of  the  Jews.  Their  hair  is 
tied  in  a  bunch  on  the  top  of  the  head,  is  not 
allowed  to  be  cut,  and  is  secured  by  a  net. 

The  net  used  for  this  purpose  is  made  out 
of  the  tendons  drawn  from  the  tails  of  kan- 
garoos. When  they  kill  one  of  these  ani- 
mals, the  natives  always  reserve  the  tendons, 
dry  them  carefully  in  the  sun,  and  keep 
them  in  reserve  for  the  many  uses  to  whicn 
they  are  put  The  sinews  taken  from  the 
leg  of  the  emu  are  dried  and  prepared  in  the 
same  manner.  In  order  to  convert  the  sinew 
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Into  thread,  two  of  tlie  ffbrea  aro  taken  &ud 
rolled  upon  the  thigh,  just  as  is  done  with 
the  fibre  of  the  bulrush  root  A  thread  of 
nmuy  yards  long  b  thus  Bpiui^and  is  formed 
into  a  net  with  meehes  mEwie  exuclly  afler 
tht?  European  Ikshion*  Sometimefl  it  is  left 
plain,  but  u&ually  it  i&  colored  with  red  oehrc^ 
or  white  with  pipe-elay,  ae(;ording  to  the 
taste  of  the  wearer.  These  tendons^  by  the 
way,  are  valued  by  the  white  celouista,  who 
use  them  chiefly^  for  wMp-l ashes,  and  say 
that  the  tendon  is  more  durable  than  any 
ether  material- 

The  initiates  of  the  second  degree  are 
abo  distinguished  by  wearing  a  bell-Bhaped 
ai^ron,  made  of  opossum  fur  spun  togctl^er, 
and  called  *'  mubbirringe."  This  is  worn 
until  the  third  and  last  ceremony.  The 
yoting  men  are  now  diatinguisbed  by  the 
name  of  Parlnapafi.^  and  are  permitted  to 
marry;  though  they  arc  not  as  yet  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  caste,  if  we  may  8a  caU  it^ 
of  warriors. 

Even  now,  the  young  men  have  not  suf- 
fered sufficient  pam  to  take  their  fuU  rank, 
and  in  course  of  time  a  ceremony  taikes 
place  in  whicii  thev  become,  so  to  speak,  dif- 
ferent beings,  and  clmnge,  not  only  their 
appearance,  hut  their  names.  Up  to  this 
time,  they  nave  home  the  names  given  to 
them  by  their  mothers  in  childhood-,  names 
which  are  always  of  a  trivial  chai'aeter,  and 
which  are  mostiy  numerical-  For  example, 
if  the  first  child  he  a  boy,  it  is  called  Peri 
(j-  ^.  Primus);  if  a  girl,  Kartanya  (L  e. 
Prima).  The  second  noy  is  Wari  (or  Se- 
cundus),  the  second  girl  *1?raruyau,  and  so 
on.  Sometimes  the  name  is  titteu  from  the 
place  where  the  child  was  bom,  or  from 
some  ticeidentnl  circumstance,  such  as  the 
appearance  of  a  bird  or  insect,  or  the  falling 
of  a  shower  of  rain.  But,  when  the  youth 
becomes  a  man,  he  puts  away  this  childish 
name,  and  chooses  another  fbr  himself, 
which  marks  htm  out  as  a  man  and  a  war- 
rior. The  process  of  con  vert  iD2  a  lad  into 
a  man  is  admirably  told  by  Mr,  G.  F, 
Angas  :— 

**  In  the  third  and  last  ceremony  the  young 
men  are  styled  JVih/'ilkan^e,  when  the  most 
impor  ta  n  t  r  i  tes  take  place.  Each  i  nd  i  vid  u  a  I 
has  a  sponsor  chosen  for  Inm,  who  is  laid  on 
his  back  upon  another  man^^s  lap,  and  sur- 
ronnded  by  the  operators,  who  ei\|oio  him 
to  discliarge  his  duties  aright.  The  young 
men  are  tlien  led  away  from  the  camp,  and 
blindfolded;  the  women  lamenting  and  cry- 
ing, and  pretending  to  object  to  tlieir  re- 
moval 

"They  are  taken  to  a  retired  spot,  laid 
upon  tlicjr  stomachs,  and  entirely  covered 
over  with  kimgaroo  skins;  the  men  uttering 
the  most  dismal  wail  imaginable,  at  inter- 
vals of  from  three  to  five  minutes.  After 
lying  thus  for  some  time,  the  lads  are  raised, 
and,  whilst  still  blindfolded,  two  men  throw 
green  boughs  at  them,  while  the  others  stand 


in  a  Bemieircle  around,  making  a  noise  w!th 
their  mrris  and  voices  combined,  which  is 
so  horrible  tliat  the  wild  dogs  swell  tlie  hid- 
eous cborua  with  their  bowlings.  Suddenly 
one  of  the  party  drops  a  bough,  others  fol- 
low ;  and  a  plattorra  of  boughs  !a  madCj  on 
which  the  lads  are  laid  out  The  sj>on3ors 
then  turn  tcj  and  sharpen  their  pieces  of 
quarts,  choosing  a  new  name  for  each  lad, 
which  is  retained  hy  him  during  life.  These 
names  all  end  either  in  alia,  iUt^  or  ulta. 
Previous  to  this  day  they  have  borne  the 
names  of  their  birth-places,  &c,;  which  is 
always  the  case  amongst  the  women,  who 
never  change  them  afterward.  The  spon- 
sors now  open  the  veins  of  their  own  armi. 
and,  raising  the  lads,  open  their  mouths,  nm 
make  them  swallow  the  first  quantity  of 
blood. 

*^  The  lads  are  then  placed  on  their  handi 
and  knees,  and  the  blood  caused  to  run  over 
Uieir  backs,  so  as  to  form  one  conffulat^ 
mass;  and  when  this  is  puiflciently  cohesive, 
one  man  marks  the  places  for  the  tattooing 
by  removing  the  blood  with  his  thumb  nail 
l*he  sponsor  now  eommences  with  his 
quartz,  forming  a  deep  incision  in  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  and  then  cutting  broad  jgaih^s 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  hip  down  each 
side,  about  an  inch  apart  These  gsfthes 
are  pulled  open  by  the  lingers  tis  far  as  pos- 
sible; the  men  all  the  while  repeating  very 
rai>idly,  in  a  low  Toicej  the  following  mcan- 
tation :  — 

"  *  Kan^  iiiarr»,  mftrrOt 
Kano^  niurra^  uiarra, 
Pilbirrij  inurra^  imirrtt/ 

When  the  cutting  is  over,  two  men  take  the 
mtarnmt  and  sw^ntj  theni  rapidly  round 
their  heads,  advancmg  all  the  time  toward 
the  young  men*  The  whole  hodj  of  opera- 
tors now  draw  round  them,  singing  and 
heating  their  wirri»,  and,  m  they  reach  the 
the  la<!s^  each  man  puts  the  string  of  the 
witnnm  over  the  neck  of  every  laa  in  suc- 
cession. A  hunch  of  green  leaves  is  tied 
roimd  the  waist,  above  wlach  is  a  girdle 
of  human  hair;  a  tight  string  is  fastened 
round  each  arm  just  above  the  elbow,  with 
another  about  the  neck,  which  descends 
down  the  back,  and  is  fixed  to  the  girdle 
of  hair;  and  their  faces  and  the  upper  part  of 
their  bodies,  as  far  as  the  waist^  are  black- 
ened with  eh  arc  Old. 

"  The  ceremony  concludes  hy  the  men  all 
clustering  round  the  initiated  ones,  eiyoin- 
ing  them  again  to  wbisoer  for  some  month*, 
and  bestowing  upon  them  their  advice  bs 
rejjards  hunting,  fighting  and  contempt  of 
pain*  All  thei*e  ceremonies  [ire  carefully 
kept  from  the  sight  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren; who,  when  they  bear  the  sound  of  the 
mtnrna,  hide  their  heads,  and  exhibit  every 
outward  sign  of  terror." 

Tile  illustration  No,  1,  on  page  765,  is  given 
in  order  to  show  the  cunouB  appearance 
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which  is  floiAetimes  prte^ented  by  the  men 
when  they  have  successfiilly  passed  through 
their  various  ordeals*  The  name  of  the  man 
was  Mintalta,  and  he  belonged  to  the  Kauo 
tribe,  which  lives  near  Coffin^s  Bay.  In  his 
hand  he  holds  the  waddy,  and,  by  way  of 
mron,  he  wears  a  bunch  of  emu  feathers. 
Across  his  breast  are  seen  the  bold  ridges 
which  mark  his  rank  as  a  man,  and  others 
•re  seen  upon  his  arms.  His  beard  is  gath- 
ered into  a  long  pointed  tufl,  and  decorated 
with  a  litUe  buncn  of  white  cockatoo  feathers 
at  the  tip.  In  his  hsir  he  wears  two  curious 
ornaments.  These  are  not  feather  plumes, 
as  tibiey  seem  to  be  in  the  illustration,  but 
are  simply  slender  sticks  of  white  wood, 
scraped  so  as  to  let  the  shavings  adhere  by 
one  end.  Indeed,  they  are  made  exactly  like 
those  little  wooden  brooms  that  are  some- 
times hawked  by  Grcrman  ^irls  about  the 
streets,  or,  to  use  a  more  familiar  simile,  like 
the  curly-branched  trees  in  children's  toy- 
boxes. 

Many  of  the  particulars  which  have  been 
and  win  be  related  of  the  domestic  life  of  the 
Australians  were  obtained  in  a  very  curious 
manner.  In  the  autumn  of  1849  some  per- 
sons belonging  to  II.M.S.  Battleanake  were 
out  shooting,  when  they  came  across  a  na- 
tive womaUj  or  gin,  dressed  rather  better  than 
the  generality  of  native  women,  as  she  wore 
a  narrow  apron  of  leaves.  To  their  astonish- 
menL  the  supposed  ^in  addressed  them  in 
Enfflish,  saving  that  stie  was  a  white  woman, 
anu  desired  their  help.  They  immediately 
furnished  her  with  some  clothing,  and 
brought  her  on  board  the  BattUsnake,  where 
she  contrived  to  make  known  her  sad  story. 
Her  name  was  Thomson,  and  she  was  the 
widow  of  the  owner  of  a  small  vessel.  Cruis- 
ing one  day  in  search  of  a  wreck,  the  pilot 
missed  his  way,  a  gale  of  wind  came  on,  and 
the  vessel  was  dashed  on  a  reef  on  the  East- 
em  Prince  of  Wales  Island.  The  men  tried 
to  swim  on  shore  through  the  surf,  but  were 
drowned,  while  the  woman  was  saved  by  a 
party  of  natives,  who  came  on  board  the 
wreck  after  the  gale  had  subsided,  and  took 
her  ashore. 

The  tribe  into  whose  hands  she  had  fallen 
was  the  Kowrdrega,  which  inhabits  Mura- 
lug^  on  the  "Western  Prince  of  Wales  Island. 
Wnen  she  cot  ashore,  one  of  the  principal 
men,  who  fully  held  the  popular  idea  that 
the  white  men  are  the  ghosts  of  dead  na- 
tives, recognized  in  Mrs.  Thomson  a  daugh- 
ter named  Gi'dm,  who  had  long  ago  died. 
He  accordingly  took  her  home  as  his  daugh- 
ter, she  was  acknowledged  by  the  tribe  as 
one  of  themselves,  and  was  forced  to  become 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  natives,  called  Bo- 
roto. 

For  nearly  five  years  she  was  kept  pris- 
oner by  the  blacks,  and,  although  she  could 
aee  many  English  ships  pass  within  a  few 
miles,  she  was  so  closely  watched  that  escape 
^  hopdesfl.    At  last,  when  the  smoke  sig- 


nals told  the  tribe  that  «A9iher  vessel  was 
approaching,  Gi^dm  cleverly  worked  on  the 
cupidity  of  the  aborigines,  and  persuaded 
them'  to  take  her  to  the  mainland,  promising 
them  to  procure  plenty  of  axes,  knives,  to- 
bacco, and  other  tnings  which  an  Australian 
savage  values  above  all  things,  and  saving 
that  she  had  lived  so  long  with  the  natives 
that  she  could  not  think  of  leaving  them. 
When  she  was  safely  lodged  on  board,  many 
of  her  fHends  came  to  see  her,  bringing 
presents  of  fish  and  turtle,  but  always  ex- 
pecting an  equivalent  B(m>to  was  one  of 
the  visitors,  and  in  vain  tried  to  persuade 
her  to  return.  When  she  definitely  reftised, 
he  became  very  angrv,  and  left  the  ship  in  a 
passion,  declaring  that,  if  he  or  any  of 
his  friends  could  catch  her  ashore,  they 
would  take  off  her  head  and  carry  it  to  Mu- 
ralug.  Not  feeling  the  least  doubt  that  the 
threat  would  be  fulfilled,  she  never  ventured 
on  shore  near  those  parts  of  the  coast  which 
the  Kowrdregas  seemed  likely  to  visit. 

Being  a  woman  of  no  education,  she  had 
in  the  course  of  her  sojourn  among  the  nsr 
tives  almost  forgotten  how  to  express  her- 
self in  her  native  tongue,  and  for  some  time 
mixed  Kowrdrega  words  and  phrases  with 
English  in  a  very  curious  manner.  A  vast 
amount  of  valuable  information  was  ob- 
tained from  her.  but,  when  she  was  restored 
to  civilization,  sne  forgot  the  language  and 
customs  of  savage  life  with  singular  rapid- 
ity, her  untrained  mind  being  unable  to 
comprehend  the  mutual  relationship  of  ideas, 
and  utterly  incapable  of  generalization. 

From  her  was  learned  the  curious  but 
dreadful  fact  that  many  of  the  really  unpro- 
voked assaults  on  ships'  crews  while  unsus- 
Eectingly  visiting  the  shore  were  instigated 
y  white  men,  who  had  degraded  them- 
selves into  companionship  with  native  tribes, 
and,  by  reason  of  their  superior  knowledge, 
had  gained  a  supremacy  over  them.  One  of 
these  men  had  lived  with  the  Badu  tribe 
many  years,  and,  having  heard  of  a  white 
woman  among  the  Kowrdregas,  visited  Mu- 
ralug,  and  tried  to  induce  Gi'om  to  leave 
Boroto  and  share  his  fortunes.  Who  he 
was  is  not  known.  He  goes  by  the  name  of 
Wini,  and  is  supposed  to  be  an  escaped  con- 
vict, who  repels  the  visits  of  English  ships, 
lost  he  should  be  captured  and  sent  back  to 
prison.  By  means  of  his  instigations,  the 
Badu  people  became  so  violently  opposed  to 
all  white  men  that  any  European  who  vis- 
ited that  part  of  the  country  would  do  so  at 
tiie  imminent  hazard  of  his  life. 

Among  many  of  these  tribes,  there  is  a 
custom  which  is  common  also  to  many  sav- 
ages in  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  is  the 
custom  of  making  "kotaiga,"  or  brother- 
hood, with  strangers.  When  Europeans 
visit  their  districts,  and  behave  as  they 
ought  to  do,  the  natives  generally  unite 
themselves  in  bonds  of  fellowship  with  the 
strangers,  each  selecting  one  or  them  aa 


1114^  Biioru;  imy  uiuTjr  imix'  im^s  luiu  uhvbi'-  i  mm  um  puny  imiav  uu  m 
Backs  for  them;  they  take  them  on  hunting,  I  his  kotaiga,and  bound  in  h< 
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